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P. 972, &-BALADHURI, add to Bibliography: Khalil Athamina, The sowrces of al-Balédhuri’s Ansáb 
al-ashraf, in JSAI v (1984), 237-62, 


VOLUME IL 

Por CAGHANIYAN, add to Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, The rulers of Chaghéniyan in early Islamic 
times, in Iran, Jnal. of the Brit. Inst. of Pers. Studies, xix (1981), 1-29. : . 

P75", DADALOGHLU, add to Bibliography. K.-D. Wannig, Der Dichter Karaca Oglan. Studien sur türki- 
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1975. 


VOLUME LII 

P. 227%, AL-HARRA, add to Bibliography: M. J. Kister, The Battle of the Harra. Some socio-economic aspects, 
in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. M. Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 33-49. 

P. 670%, IBN ‘ABD at-ZAHIR, ll. 19-14 from bottom, instead of the sentence beginning He composed the 
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Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen, 2 vols., Leipzig 1924-6. 

P. x18, ISHBILIYA, add to Bibliography: Crónica del Moro Rasis, ed. D. Catalán and Maria Soledad de 
Andrés, Madrid 1974, 91-6, 305-6; Ibn Haza, Djamharat al-ansab, Cairo 1962, index; Ibn al- Khatib, 
Amal, index. 

P. 137, AL-ISKANDARIVYA, add fo Bibliography: Numerous piece: of information about the working of 
the port of Alexandria are given in the Minhddy of al-Ma ch«ümi, in the parts translated and comment- 
ed upon by CI. Cahen, Douanes el commerce dans les poris méliterrandens de l'Egypte médiévale, in 
JESHO (1955), reproduced in idem, Makhsimiyyat, Leiden 1978. Furthermore, the author called 
al-Nuwayri, Mubammad b. Kásim, author of the Limam al-a‘ldm, should be clearly distinguished 
from his homonym, the celebrated author of the Niidya.The Idmdm, written in regard to the attack. 
on Alexandria by Peter of Cyprus in 1367 and from which come the extracts studied in the articles 
Of Combes cited in the Bi, bas now been edited by A-S. Atiya in 4 vals: in the Hay durübicd Sere, 
1968-72. 

P. 322, KA‘BA, add to Bibliography: G. R. Hawting, "We were not ordered with entering it but only with 
Circumambulating it.” Hadith and fiqh on entering the Kaa, in BSOAS xlvii (1984), 228-42. 

P. 471, KALAM, add to Bibliography: C. E. Bosworth, A medieval Islamic prototype of the fountain-pen?, in 
JSS xxvi (1981), 229-34. 

P. 501, AL-KALI, |. 1, instead of 189 read 289 
Il, 10-12, instead of from memory . .. into account read from memory in his new home, or he made 
critical observations and commentaries, following the *Irakl tradition which he knew, upon 
1. 24 from below, after 1392/1972 add (ct. MM M4 xx]2 (1974), 49-130) 

P. 546%, KANNANÜR, add to Bibliography: G. Bouchon, Mamale de Cananor, un adversaire de l'Inde portu- 
gaise (1 507-1528), Hautes études islamiques et orientales d'histoire comparée 7, Paris 1975. 

P. soot, KARADJA OGHLAN, add to Bibliography: K-D. Wannig, Der Dichter Karaca Oglan. Studien 
sur türkischen Lirbeslyrik, Freiburg i Br. 1980. (Studien zur Sprache, Gesch. und Kultur d. Türk- 

völker, i). 

. 733", KASRAWI TABRIZI, add to Bibliography: E. Jung, Ahmad Kasrawi. Ein Beitrag sur Ideen- 
geschichte Persiens im 20. Jahrhundert, Diss. phil. Freiburg i.Br. 1976, 

- 757*, KATIB, |. 24, instead of M. Kanter read M. Carter 

- 7729, KATRAN, |. 35 from below, instead of xeBla, read xeBpla; instead of kaariya read hadriya 

514^, KAY KA?ÜS v. ISKANDAR, last para and Bill, Five completely independent Old Ottoman 

versions of the Kébiis-ndma have in fact survived, the best known of which is that of Merdjümek 
Abmed [q.v]. The version at Kazan in 1882, 1889, etc. (and not in 1298/1880-1) is not by this last 
Ottoman author, but is a version in what is called by H. F, Hofman (Turkish literature, a bio- 
5n 'aphical survey, Section III, Part x v 6, p. 65) “Old Tatar", possibly via an Ottoman inter- 
mediary, 


i, Bombay 
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P. 870%, KEMAKH add to Bibliography: R. H. Ünal, Monuments salgaqides de Kemah (Anatolie orientale), 
in REI, xxxv (1967), 149-72. 

P. 902^, A-EHADIR, add to Bibliography: H. Schwarzbaum, in Fabula, ili (1959), <51 ff. 

P. 910%, KEMAR, add Bibliography: J Aubin, Un santon aübistint de l'époque limovr de, in REL, xxxv (1967), 
185-216. 

P. 94%, KHAFD, add to signature and O. MEINARDUS. 

P. 962%, A-KHALIL s. AHMAD, |. 39 from below, instead of AL-FARAMIDI read A1-FARAWIDE 
1. 17 from below, instead of Falknerliteratur read Falhnercüiteratur 

P. 9624, 1. 36, instead of ibn Ahmad read ibn-Ahmad 
1. 37, instead of Sibacayhs read Sibawaiks 
1. 18 from below, instead of 266 read 366 
1. 14 from below, instead of 4075 ff. read 4075 f. 

P. 962%, 1. 32 instead of Faid read FaPit 
1, 18 from below, after author add, a psendo-al-Khalll, 

P. 9638, 1. 19, instead of 303 read 304 
1. 22, after 67-80 add; A. Spitaler, in DLZ 81 (1960), 612-15; cf. J. Flick, in ZDMG 111 (1961), 464+ 
69, Arabic tr. in MML*A (Cairo) 18 (1964), 33-47 
1. 34 and 37, instead of f. read f. 

1. 22 from below, instead of 37-9 read 37-42 

1. 17 from below, after 1960; add H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, Beirut x96, i, index; «A. al- 
Zubaydi, al- Khalil al-miisikar, in al-Mazerid iv[4 (1975), 23-29; 

L 2 from below, after 1373/1954 add, 43-7 

P. 9648, KHALIL ». ISHAK, |. 14, instead of born in Cairo read died in Caire 

P. 1034, At- KHARADJ, |. 52, add: R. S. Cooper, The assessment and collectio. ^f thurai tax in medieval Egypt, 
in JOS 96 (1976), 365-82 (important). 

P, 1690, KHASI, last line, after 123 add; this belief has been affirmed by Muslim law; see R. Brunschvig, 
Averrois juriste, in Etudes d'orientalisme . . . Lévi-Provengal, Paris 1952, i, 65, n. 79 — Etudes d'Esla- 
mologie, Paris 1976, ii, 197, n. 79 

P. 1099, AL-KHASSA wa-L-AMMA, 1. 3o from below, after mischief-makers. add (It should be noted, 
however, that the Shi“ites applied the term ämma disparaginaly to the Sunnites; see R. Brunschvig, 
Fiqh fatimide et histoire del Ifriqiya, in. Melanges . . .G. Margais, Algiers 1957, ii, 15 = Etudes d'Isla- 
mologie, Paris 1976, i, 64.) 

P. rxrr*, at-KHATIB at-BAGHDADI, |. 18 from below, after hadith add (ibid., i, 417) 

1. 17 from below, after Küfa add (Yàkàt, Udaba?, i, 246) 
24 from below, after Nishàpür add (Ta°rikk Baghdad, v, 67; x, 383) 
1. 12 from below, after Rayy add (ibid., xi, 115) 
1. 8 trom below, instead of 1922 read 1911. 
1. 6 from below, after Dinawar add (Subki, Tabakát, 
20, instead of Udaba? i., read Udabd' 
|. 25, instead of 210-17 read 210-27. 
1. 25 from below, instead of 1974, i, 69-73 read 1976, i, 70-74 
1.17 from below, after Baghdad add a year later 
P. 11124, 1. 22, instead of Tldkiyat read /Lihiyat. 
1. 27, after 1971; add *Beirut 1974; 
1. 23 from below, instead of 69-73 read 70-74 
1. 22 from below, after '-tafrik, add a work about traditioners with similar names and their identifi- 
cation, 
1. 18 from below, after 175 ff. add; printed Beirut 1975 
I. 17 from below, after al-‘amal add, a small paraenetic book concerning 2or akédith abyát and akut 
by well-known individuals, named and anonymous poets, prophets and sages (e.g. quotations from 
the Torah), on both concepts “iim and Samal, always introduced by isnads 
after by al-Albāni, add Beirut 1386/1966, *r38o[1960, 

P. 1112, 12, after 13 add; tiv, 33. 

P. 1155*, KHAYR AL-DIN PASHA, l. 13-14 from below, instead of G. S. van Krieken read idem 
1. 11 from beiow, instead of idem read G. S. van Krieken 

P. 1162r, At-KHAYYAT, Art ‘1-Husavs, |. 14 from below, instead of Aba read Abü 

P. 1162", 1. 9, delete about 

P. 11635,1. 6, instead of 7 read -7 

|. 29, instead of 6 read -6 
1. 19 trom below, instead of 5 read -5 
L. 14 from below, instead of 4 read -4 
last line, instead of 6 ff., 85, r1. 5 ft. read -6 ff, 85, 11. -S If. 

Plate XLVII, RHAZAF, caption No. r belongs lo the left-hand photograph, caption No. 2 to the right-hand 
photograph. 

P. 1171+, Add to Bibliography, section ‘General’: E. J. Grube, Islamic poitery of the 8th to the 15th century in the 
Keir collection, London 1975; G. Öney, Islamic Hle art, Osaka 1975; J. Zick-Nissen, Islamische 
Keramik, Katalog, Düsseldorf 1973; Keramos, No. 64, Berlin, April 1974 (in conjunction with the 
preceding reference). — Section ‘Technigue': J. C. Gardin, Code pour l'analyse des formes de poteries, 
CNRS Paris 1976. — Section ‘China and Islam’: V. Crowe, Certains types et techniques de la céramique. 
de Suse, in Atti del VIT Convegno Internazionale della ceramica, Albisola 1974. — Section ‘Turkey’: 
W. B. Denny, The ceramic revetments of the mosque of Rüstem Pasha and the environment of change, 
New York 1977; M. Meinecke, Fayence Dekorationen seldschukischer Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, 


12; tiv, 29) 
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in DAI Istanbuler Mitteilungen, xiii, Tübingen 1976; G. Üney, Turkish ceramic tile art, Tokyo 1976; 
idem, Türh çini sanati, Istanbul 1956. — Section ‘Special studies": G. A. Brikina, Karabulak, Moscow 
1974. 
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P, 84%, KIBLA, I. 9: al-Diaghmini lived ca 618/1221-22, since, according to Hádidif Khalifa (though not in 
the printed versions of the Kaskf al-zunin), this was the date of composition of his treatise on as- 
tronomy. 

P. 838, 2nd formula from bottom: the quantity Cos ex is to be multiplied by the preceding quotient and 
the product is to be added to Sin px Sin ẹ. 

Cos gu Cos AL 

R 


L10, before o uS p insert = 


P. 85>, 1.8, before insert = 


las Before 22 90 Cos AE 


IL x6 and 17, instead of OME read OM, 

P. 86%, La, after sin Oz insert = 
rst and and equations beneath Fig. 5, insert — 

P. 87, Table x, instead of ij read @ 

P. 87>, 1. and o, instead of fọ and g@ read fg and gp- 

P. 88%, add to Bibliography: On the problems of mosque orientation see D. A. King, Astronomical alignments 
in medieval Islamic religious architecture, in Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1982. 

P. 106%, KILWA, |. 1o from below, instead of Krvinve read Kivinje 
1, 8 from below, instead of Dar es Salam read Dar es Salaam, the official spelling 

KIRIM, add io Bibliography: Le Khanat de Crimée dans les archives du Musée du Palais de Topkaps, 

prés, par A. Bennigsen, P. Boratav et autres, Paris/Den Haag 1978; M. Berindei and G. Veinstein, 

La présence ottomane au sud de la Crimée ct en Mer d'Azov dans la première moitié du XVI* siècle 

in Cahiers du Monde russe et soviétique xx (1979), 389-456; G. Veinstein, La population au sud de 

la Crimée au début di lo domination ottomane, dans Memorial Omer Lütfi Barkan, Paris 1980, 227- 

49 (Bibl, de l'Inst. Francais d'Archéol. d'Istanbul, xxviii); Catalogue des microfilms des ouvrages 

intéressant les musulmans de l'U. iii: Crime, Paris 1963 (steacilled). 

P. 243%, KAZ, srd paragraph: Ewllya Čelebi and, following him, Mamboury are wrong when saying that the 
Ktz-tashl, ie. the Byzantine "Maiden's stone" (of porphyry). was incorporated into the Süleymaniyye 
Mosque. The order books (1550-7) of the Sileymaniyye meution the transportation of a column 
from the Kiztash! Mahallesi to the mosque, but that one was from granite. See C. Mango, Antique 
statuary and the Byzantine beholder, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers xvii, Washington 1963, ôr; O. L. 
Barkan, Süleymaniye Cami ve insaats, Ankara 1972-9, i, 344-6, ii, 23-4, Nos. 44-5; J. M. Rogers, The 
state and the arts in Ottoman Turkey, i, The stones of the Süleymaniye, in IJ MES xiv (1982), 79. 

P. 268%, KORDOS, The correct name in Ottoman Turkish of the city of Corinth emerges rather as Kürdes 

or Gördes in the pages of Ewliya Celebi, where it is consistently spelt with kaf/gaf and not with Af, 

confirmed by such European renderings as Gourdese (Bernard Randolph, 1689) and Ghiurdos (W. M. 

Leake, ca. 1805). Add to the Bibliography: P. A. MacKay, The fountain at Hadji Mustafa, in 

Hesperia, Jnal. of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, xxxvi (1967, 193-5; idem, 

Acrocorinth in 1668, a Turkish account, in op. eit., xxxvii (1968), 386-97, with map, plan and photo- 

graphs. 

KURAN, add to Bibliography, section "General studies": A. Neuwirth, Studien sur Komposition der 

mekkanischen Suren, Berlin 1981. 

KURSAN, |. 12, instead of Khark I Island read Khark Island 

1. 7, instead of Malcom's read Malcolm's 

KUTB MINAR,, place Plates XXVIII-XXIX between pp. 548 and 549. 

KUTN, |. 24 from bottom: instead of Bozdeghan read Bordoghan 

1. 23 from bottom: instead of Calishu read Callshlu 

L 19 from bottom: instead of Elucay read Uluçay 

1.8 from bottom: instead of muslim read muslin 

1. 26 from bottom: instead of of read or 

L 10: instead of 875/1470 read 875/14708 

1. 39: instead of muslims read muslins 

1. 5: instead of Starrhemberg read Starhemberg 

1. 7: instead of Morcmer read Morimer 

1. 20 from bottom: instead of 1241/1225 read 1241/1825 

L 12 from bottom: instead of journalist read journalists 

1. 25 from bottom: instead of heyatı read hayatı 

1. 14: instead of Edsedy read Ecsedy 

AUKUTUBI, |. 7 from bottom: A part of the «Uyün, edited by Faysal al-Simir and Nabila Abd 

al-Mun‘im Dud, has been published in Baghdad in 1397/1977. Following an unconfirmed report 

another part has been published in Cairo in 1980 and further parts are planned, 

P. 604, LAHAWR, place Plates XX X-X X X1 between pp. 600 and 601. 

P. 878%, MAY, section 7: Irrigation in North Africa and Muslim Spain, add to Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, 
 Hafsides, ii, 210-13 and the bibliography given there. 


P. 10298, MADJAZ |. 4, instead of more read mere 
1. 3x from below, after mind insert to 

p.1055^, MADJLIS, add to bibliography of section on Jordan: R. G. Khoury, Jordan Assembly meris, clears 
way for elections, in International Herald Tribune, 10 January 1984, P. t. 

P. 1059%, Add to bibliography of section on “Uman: D. F. Eickelman, Kings and people: Oman’s state consultative 
council, in MEJ 38/1 (Winter 1984), 51-71. 

P. 10775, Add to bibliography of section on Israel: J. M. Landau, The Arab vote, in D. Caspi, A. Diskin, E. 
Guttman (eds, The roots of Begim's success, London 1984, 169-189, 

P. 1103, MADJNON LAYLA, I. 7 from below, after his love add of 

P. 12648, AL-MAGHAZI, add to Bibliography: Maghazi rasil allah li-Urwa b. al-Zubayr bi-riedya! Abi 
‘Aswad Sanhu (al-nuskha al-mustałhradja), ed. M.M. al-AGami, al-Riyad 1401/r981 (extracted. 
from later compilations); A. A. Duri, The rise of historical writing among the Arabs, ed. and tr, L, I. 
Conrad, Princeton 1983 (being an annotated trans. of al-Düri, Bahi} . .., referred to above). 

P. 11665, -MAGHILI, 1, 3 from below, add: J. O. Hunwick, AI-Maghili aud the Jews of Tuwat: the demise 
of a community, in SI lxiv (1984). 

P.1166,1. sf, instead of Critical text and tr. in Hunwick, Al-Maghili's Replies read Critical text and 
trans. in J. O. Hunwick, Sharia in Songhay. The replies of al-Maghili to the questions of Ashia al- 
Hajj Muhammad, Oxford 1984 (Fontes Historiae Africanae, Series Arabica, v). 

P.1171*, MAGHNISA, add to Bibliography: Yuzo Nagata, 16. yüsyslda Manisa köyleri, in Tarih Dergisi 
xxxii (1979) (= Ord. Prof. 1. Hakkı Uzunçarşılı hâtıra sayısı'ndan), 731-58. 

P. 12315, AL-MAHDI, |. 12 from below, add to end of paragraph: The Companion ‘Abd Allāh b. Busr al 
Kaysi, who died in Hims between 88/707 and 95/715, attributed the following tradition to Ka'b 
al-Abbar: "The Mahdi will send (an army) to fight the Rim, will be given the knowledge (fikh) 
of ten and will bring forth the Ark of the Divine Presence (tabat al-saina] from a cave in Antioch 
in which are the Torah which God sent down to Moses and the Gospel which he sent down to Jesus; 
and he will rule among the People of the Torah according to their Torah and among the People 
of the Gospel according to their Gospel." 

P. 1232, N. 8-19, replace by: The theme was evidently adopted from the tradition ascribed to Kab by ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Busr in Hims, 

P. 12584, add to Bibliography: W. Madelung, The Sufyani between tradition and history (forthcoming). 

SUPPLEMENT 

P. 343, AL-HÁKIM at-DJUSHAMI, add to Bibliography: ‘Adnan Zarzür, al-Hakim al-Djushami wa- 
manhadjuh fi tafsir al-Kuran, Beirut 1972. 


P. 393%, IBN MIKSAM, add to Bibliography: A. Jeffery, The Quran readings of Ibm Migsam, in Ignaz Gold- 
ziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 1-38. 
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KHEMSHIL [sec KuENSHIN]. 

KHEMSHIN (other designation, Khemshil), a 
numerically small group of Muslim (Sunni) 
Armenians who had been converted from Christi- 
anity in the beginning of the 18th century. In the 
U.S.S.R. (population 629, according to the 1926 
Soviet census), they now inhabit the Black Sea coast 
near the Turkish border. In Turkey they live in 
compact settlements along the Firtini and Karadere 
rivers (Bash Khemshin) and in the mountains not 
far from Hope (Hope Khemshin). The traditional 
economy is based on sheep and goat herding, and 
related activities. The Khemshin dialect (like the 
Erzurum, Cilicia and Istanbul dialects} is part of the 
western dialect group of the Armenian language. The 
Khemghin have been, to a great extent, assimilated 
by the Turks, nor have they been listed in either the 
1959 or 1970 Soviet censuses), (R. Wixman) 

KHERLA, a fortress of mediaeval India, 
lying to the south of Malwa and east of Khāndesh 
[psv], and in the extreme northern part of Berar 
[g.v], just to the south of the headwaters of the Tapti 
River, It is in fact some 5o miles west of modern 
Deogafh; in British India it fell within the Central 
Provinces, now Madhya Pradesh. 

The foundation of the fortress is attributed to a 
Rádiput radjé, the last of whose line is said to have 
been killed by: commander of the Dihli Sultans, 
perhaps in the time of Ala? al-Din Khaldi; but the 
fortress as it stands today is Istamic in construction. 
During the revolt of the Deccan in the latter years 
of Muhammad b. Tughluk, it fell into the hands of a 
local Gond dynasty. In the early oth/15th century, 
the Gond ruler Narsingh was made subject to the 
ruler of Malwa, Hushang b. Dilawar Khan Ghéxi 
(808-38/2405-35), appointed to Malwa by the Tagh- 
lukids, It now became a subject of discord and covet- 
cusness between the rulers of Malwa and the Bah- 
mani sultans of the northern Deccan [sce BAtMANIS]; 
thus in 831/1428 Hushang suffered a crushing defeat 
at Khécla at the hands of Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
Forty years later, in 871/1467, there was again fight- 
ing over possession of Khérla between Mabmüd Shah 
Khaldif of Malwa (840-73/1436-69) and the Bahmant 
Mubammad Shah III Lashkari, but Mabmüd managed 
to retain Khérla and possibly northern Berar as far 
as Eliépur [gv. in Suppl). In 994/1586 the Mughal 
governor of Milwa, Aam Khan, attempted to take 
over Berar; he failed to capture Kherla, but plun- 
dered the capital Eliépur before being repelled by 
the combined forces of Khandesh and the Nizam- 
Sháhis of Abmadnagar (9.0. and Niziw-SgAnis]. 
Berar subsequently came under Mughal rule, and the 
Aini Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett}, Calcutta 
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1939-48, li, 237, lists Khérla as a sarkdr of the saba 
of Berar with a revenue of 17$ million dams. 
Bibliography: Sir Wolseley Haig, in Camb. 
hist, of Indio, iii, index. ^ (C. E. BosworH) 
KHIDAB (4), a term denoting the dyeing of 
certain parts of the body (and especially, in re- 
gard to men, the beard and hair) by meaus of henna 
[see timi] or some similar substance, It is still used 
in this sense today, but is used moreover for the 
items of make-up and cosmetics employed by modern. 
women; the reader may find under MARA informa- 
tion about those items of cosmetics used by women 
attached to the traditional usages. (En) 
KHIDASH (or Khaddash, cf. Wellhausen, 509; his 
real name was probably ‘Ammar or ‘Umara b. Yazid) 
one of the leaders of the early Hashimiyya 
movement in Khurasan, Having played a part un- 
acceptable to the ‘Abbasids in the formative stages 
of their da‘wa in Khurasin, the official ‘Abbasid 
propaganda later obliterated as much as possible of 
his memory, minimised his part in the dawa and 
presented him as a heretic. This propaganda suc- 
ceeded to such a degree that his life and achieve- 
ments ace hardly mentioned in the Arabic sources 
and doubt was even cast as to his real name. Conse- 
quently, orientalist scholarship, in those few cases 
when it mentions him, is highly influenced by thio. 
Wellhausen, with his unusual historical instinct, was 
the first to understand his significance in the *Ab- 
basid da^wa, and B. Lewis also mentions his role as 
‘one of the first emissaries of the Hashimiyya in 
Khurásán [see ‘4ppisins], Cl. Cahen and Lewis both 
tend to accept at least some of the accusations of the 
‘Abbasid propaganda, namely that he was a Khur- 
rami, and they raise doubts as to whether Khidash 
was an ‘Abbasid emissary at all (Cahen, Point de 
vue sur la révolulion ‘Abbaside, 324-3). However, 
with the discovery and publication of the anonymous 
source Akhbdr al-‘Abbas (ed. Düri and Muttalibi 
under the title Akbar ad-dawla al-‘abbisiyya), a 
fresh study is possible, based on new material which 
permits a reconsideration of the already-known tradi- 
tions about him. 
According to the ‘Abbasid tradition, Khidash was 
a nickname derived from Aird-sk “to tear apart", 
“to scratch” because “he has torn religion to pieces" 
(khadasha al-din) (Tabari, ii, 1503; Balàdhurl, Ansab, 
f. 292b). This is a clear indication of the efforts made 
on the part of the ‘Abbasids to blacken his name, 
especially after his death. In another tradition, how- 
ever, Tabari says that it was Khidash who adopted 
this name whereas his real name was “Ammār or 
<Umāra b, Yazid (i, 1588, cf. Ansa, f. 292a, inf.; Ibn. 
al-Athir, Kamil, Beirut 1965, V, 144). As far as the 
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name is concerned, Khidish is not an uncommon 
name in Arabic, derived from the third form of the 
verb Bkd-sh (cf. Lane's Lexicon and LA, s.v. and 
Aghant, xix, 52 and index). It is quite possible that 
the ‘Abbisids added their interpretation to the name 
later, whea already there existed a tradition accord. 
ing to which the Prophet disliked the name Khad 
dash. (Ibo Wahb, Didmit, Cairo 1939, 97, cf. Kister, 
“Call yourselves by graceful names”, in Lectures in 
memory of Prof. Martin M. Plessner, Jerusalem 1975, 
12). However, whether Khidash was his name or not, 
it does not make much difference to the fact that his 
activities in Khurasan for over eight years as hea 
of the Hashimiyya [gv], caused so much trouble to 
the ‘Abbasids that his memory was almost completely 
obliterated from the records of the ‘Abbasid da‘wn. 

In order to understand the enigmatic personality 
of Khidásh, one must remember that in the early 
phases of the data the contacts between the centre 
of its activity in Khurdsan and the parallel centre in 
Küfa were, for security reasons, very weak. The same 
considerations necessitated extreme caution in the 
contacts between the Khurásánis and the “Abbāsid 
Imám in Humayma. Although the sources say that 
the propagandists in Khurásán acted in the name of 
the ‘Abbasids, it is highly improbable that Umayyad 
intelligence failed to uncover this connection or to 
discover the identity of the Imàm until the very end. 
The contents of the da‘wa teachings were extremely 
ambiguous throughout, and its propagandists spoke 
in general terms about the rights of Akl al-bayt (cf. 
alImranl, al-Inbé?, ed. Samacrai, Leiden 1973, 571 
L 18) a term which was accepted to mean the family 
of the Prophet (cf. M. Sharon, The ‘Abbasid dawa 
re-examined, 9, n. 23). Thus through most of its 
phases, the da‘wa in Khurasan was, in fact, nothing 
but an extension of the Hashimiyya of Küfa. Tt is 
thus highly possible that even the leaders did not 
known what exactly were the essentia! ideas that 
differentiated their activities from those of the other 
Shitis in Khurásán, and especially those in. Nisha 
and its environs, 

‘The only information about Khidish supplied by 
Tabari and Balidhuri is as follows. After Asad b. 
‘Abd Allah al- Kasri had killed several of the first prop- 
agandists ot the da‘we in Khurisin, headed by Abü 
‘Ikrima, and had severely punished some of the 
others, another leader was sent from Küfa to Khura 
sin, The new leader was Abu "-Husayn Kathir b. 
Sa‘d. As he was an uneducated man (if the tem 
ummi in Tebad’s account is to be understood thus), 
Ehidásh was able to overcome him and assume the 
leadership (Tabari, ii, 1503, Ansa, f. 292a). 

In another tradition there is some more and rather 
different information about Khidash. According to 
this tradition, it was Bukayr b. Mahan, one of the 
veteran adherents of the Haghimiyya who, in 118) 
736 sent ‘Ammar b. Yazid to Khurásán as a “leader 
of the Shi'a of Banu "Abbas" (Waliyan ‘alā shi‘ati 
bani "L'abbási). He resided in Marw and changed his 
name to Khidásh (a custom common to the early 
adherents of the da'ea, who for reasons of secrecy, 
used to adopt new Aunyas once initiated into the 
movement [see gayana]. He began making propa 
ganda for Muhammad b. «Ali, in which he was very 
successful. According to another tradition in the 
Ansd®, it was Mubammad b. ‘Ali who nominated him. 
‘Sometime later, however, Khidish changed his origi 
nal propaganda and “turned away from the Jmm 
instructions and began to teach improper and dis- 
graceful ideas. Therefore, the adherents of Mubam- 
mad b. ‘All fell upon him and killed him, Some say 


that it was Asad b. ‘Abd Allāh al- Kasri that killed and 
crucified him” (BalAdhurl, Ansdb, f. 292a). The “dis- 
graceful ideas" according to Tabarl (loc. ci.) were 
those of the Khurramiyya [qr]. His execution by 
Asad took place, according to Tabarl, in 118, during 
the governors second term of office (il, 1588- 
Wellhausen, 510). Although these traditions reflect 
clearly the later ‘Abbasid distortion of the informa- 
tion about Khidash, it is possible, however, to build 
the following picture, from the combination of the 
above narrations with the information transmitted in 
the ABAbür. Khidash’s predecessor as the leader of 
the Hashimiyya in Khurásán, Kathir b. Sa*d, led the 
movement in Marw from ca. 108/726 for three years 
until ca. 111/729. It was probably in that year tbat 
 Khidásh arrived from Nishahpar, a centre of Hashimi 
activity, and took over. For at least seven years, 
Until his execution in 118/736, he was the leader 
(siib) of the Hàghimiyya there (abari, li, 1589, 1. 2) 
and the one responsible for creating its sound organi- 
sation, as Wellhausen rightly observes. He was the 
first to achieve a real and enduring suscess and to 
gain wide support among both Arabs and matedli. 
‘The lists of the leaders of the da'wa in his time show 
people from Tamim, Rabi'a, Azd and other Arab 
tribes, including Sulayman b. Kathir of Khuzca, who 
was later to replace him (Wellhausen, 514, Tabarl, i, 
1586-7, Akhtàr, 216-22). There is no neutral evidence 
whatsoever that he was Khucraml, though Well- 
hausen, Cahen and Lewis tend to accept ‘Abbasid 
traditions which attributed to him Khusramt and 
Mazdakite theories (this tradition is presented in its 
complete form by al-Nashi? al-Akbar, ed. J. van Ess, 
Beirut 1971, 32-5, cf. Wellhausen, 515-18; Cahen, 
Point de vue..., 324-5). Cahen, however, points 
Out that many people who fell cut of favour were 
accused of sandaka, and this is clearly true of Khidagh; 
a tradition which presents him as a Christian from 
Hira should be understood also as representing the 
same trend (4»sáb, loc eit.). From a unique tradition 
in the Akkbdr, we know exactly the nature and con- 
tent of bis propaganda, and this also explains why 
the ‘Abbasids later hated him. This tradition speaks 
of a group of Khidüsh's adherents in Nlshápür, called 
the Khilidiyya after its leader, a certain Abü Khalid. 
The group acted against the ‘Abbasids from the very 

‘of their reign, and in the time of Abd 
‘Dja‘far al-Manür changed its name and became the 
Fütimiyya. They argued that, since after the death 
of Ibrahim al-Imám [g..] a new imdm was not nomi- 
nated in the way of wasiyya, the imáma must return 
to the ‘Alids, now already represented by the de- 
scendents of Fátima (4 khbár, 403-4). 

From the statement that the Khilidiyya-Pati- 
miyya continued the former Khidishiyya, it is clear 
that Khidish as a Hashimt leader furthered the 
cause of the ‘Alids. 

Having worked for a while in Nishapar, Khidash 
seized the opportunity of the growing activity of the 
Hashimiyya in Marw in order to move there in 111/ 
730, and being intellectually superior to Kathir b. 
‘Sa‘d, he was able to depose him and take over the 
leadership of the movement there. For the Hishi- 
miyya of Marw, both his leadership and ideology 
were congenial. After the death of Abū Hashim, the 
original Hashimiyya continued in general terms to 
support the cause of the House of the Prophet, which 
became more and more identified with the Fatimid 
*Alids. This development disturbed Muhammad b. 
*AII, and on one occasion he is said to have warned 
one of his early emissaries to Khurásan, the Küfan 
leader Aba “Ikrima, about the *Alid leaders in Nisha~ 
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pûr, whose names include one Abū Khalid al-Djawa- 
ig (A kkbar, 204, cf. Ibn. Khaldün, “Ibar, ed. Bülàk, 
iii, zor). His influence in Khuräsän, however, was too 
slight to act against Khidash, and he may have had 
to give his tacit approval to the latter's position. 
Khidash built a strong contre in Khurásin which was 
completely independent and detached from both 
Küfa and Humayma. 

During the seven years of his activity, the ‘Alid 
cause gained wide support there, while the ‘Abbasid 
Imam was kept completely in the shade. Khidash 
spoke in favour of al-Ragi min À! Mubammad or 
al-K@im min all al-bayt, slogans which were common 
to all the ‘Alid adherents in Khursén and the early 
dawa, 

Khidàsh's independent ideas, which were incon- 
sistent with the aims and aspirations of the “Abbāsid 
Imém, are explicitly indicated in Tarih} al- Khulafa’, 
ed, Griaznevitch, ff. 252b 1. 18-253a l. 6, and especially 
in a unique note on the margin of the manuscript, 
1. 2532, which is the key for an understanding of the 
whole problem. It runs as follows: Khidash, radiulun 
intahala makálaian bi-Khwrdsdna wa-intasaba ilā 
T-iPimi min ahli bayti rasili alldhi fa shtubiha “alā? 
L-si^ati amrulit, 

Mubammad b. ‘Ali understood that the new 
independent centre in Khurāsān had to be connected 
directly with him and not through Küfa, but as long 
as Khidash was alive this was impossible, and it 
was difficult even after Khidásh's death in 116/736. 

The new leader, Sulayman b, Kathir, went to see 
the mam in Humayma in 120/739, but this meeting 
led to a crisis. Mubammad b. ‘All tried to reproach 
the Khurásant for accepting Khidash's wrong ideas, 
but Sulayman and the Khurasáni could not see what 
was wrong in pure *Alid-Hashimi ideology, and for 
over five years the relations between Khurasan and 
the ‘Abbasid imam were almost non-existent (Tabari, 
ii, 1640, 1727, 1760, Baladhuri, t. 292b). 

Only in 126/744 were relations restored, and the 
centre in Khurasan acknowledged the leadership of 
the new Zmám, Ibrahim b. Muhammad (Mubammad 
died in 125/743). Sulayman welcomed Bukayr b. 
Mahan in Marw and sent money with him to the 
Jmam (Tabari, ii, 1869, Balàdhuri, loc. cit. This im- 
provernent in the atmosphere was due to the great 
Crisis in the Shi‘ that followed in the wake of the 
collapse of Zayd b. ‘Ali's revolt in Küfa in 122/740 
and the execution of his son Yabya in 125/743. The 
messianic expectations of the Shi‘a which were con- 
nected with these two were replaced by the usual 
feelings of sorrow and repentance after their death 
This feeling was especially acute in Khurasan, where 
black garments were worn everywhere as a sign of 
mourning for the dead *Alids and where newborn 
children were named Zayd and Yahya after them 
(Mas*üdi, Muradi, Beirut 1965, ili, 212-13). This was 
also the moment when a new leader was needed to 
avenge their blood. The circumstances were, there- 
fore, ripe for coming to terms with the “Abbasid idm 
and for turning the da*ta into an ‘Abbasid one. Even 
so, this change was not easily accepted. Not only did 
the pro-‘Alid Khidashiyya continue to exist under a 
new leader, but also (as Balidhutl reports, 4nsdb, 
1. 305a), Muhammad the con of Sulaymān b. Kat 
was himself an adherent of the Khidáshiyya who was 
‘opposed to the transference of the movement in 
Khurdsin to Abi Muslim. Because of the activities 
of Khidāsh we can now understand that it was nol 
until 126/744 that the da‘wa in Khurasin was changed 
from a purely ‘Alid one to an ‘Abbasid one, But the 
SAbbasids, even after reaching power, kuew, as al- 


Mansür is reported once to have said, that “the love 
for tho Al Abi Talib in the hearts of the people of 
Khurdsin is mixed with the love for us" (Fragmenta, 
ed. De Goeje, 246). 
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la révolution *Abbáside, in Revue Historique, cexxx 
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sips; M. Sharon, gAsTABA; idem, The ‘Abbasid 
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KHIDASH 5. ZUHAYR 4t-ASGHAR 5. Rasta 

n, ‘Amr B. Amir B. SaSa‘a at-‘Aural, mukhadram 
poet who is said to have attacked Kuraysh because 
his father had been killed in the War of Fidjar (g.v.]; it 
is possible that he himself took part in this struggle, 
and it is precisely in the chapter devoted to this war 
that the Aghani (ed. Beirut, xxii, 70 iL, cf. iil, 219) 
cites him at greatest length, since several pieces of 
his are given there, one of them considered as a Aasida. 
munsifa (sce Ch. Pellat, in Mélanges Marcel Cohen, 
27980), but he boasts there of a victory of the 
Hawázin over Kuraysh which seems to be an inven- 
tion. All the same, it is not impossible that these 
verses, and also a Basida in praise of Kuraysh 
LAghisi, xxii, 76), where allusion is made to Mubam- 
mad’s presence amongst the combattants, were writ- 
ten at a later date and by another poet. Khidash was 
still a pagan at the Battle of Hunayn [q.v]. Ibn 
Sallam (Tabapét, 119-22) classes him in the fifth 
Jabaka and cites a certain number of his verses. An. 
edition of his diwén has been put together and is 
being prepared in Baghdad. 

Bibliography: As well as the sources cited 
above, there are notices and verses quoted in 
Diahiz, Bayan, iii, r8; idem, Hayawan, i, 20, 364, 
vi, so; idem, Bukhala, 388; Ibn Kutayba, Ma'rif, 
37; idem, Sii, 627-30; idem, “Uyun al-a&kbár, i, 
235, 248, fi, 3, ifi, 90; Mubarrad, Kamil, 406; KIT, 
Amal, fi, 66; Ibn Durayd, Iskiipdh, 180; Amidi, 
Mw'talif, 73, 107-8; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, tab. 108 
and ii, 347; “Askari, Sinaatayn, 240; Nasab 
Kuraysh, 300; Baghdädi, Khizána, ed. Balak, iii, 
230-2, iv, 337-8; Wabbabl, 71-3; Ziriklī, A*ldm, s.v. 

(Ci. Pear} 

KHIDHLAN (4), nomen actionis from the root 
Ri-dh-l, "to leave in the Iurch'', a technical term 
in Islamic theology, applied exclusively to Allāh when 
He withdraws His grace or help from man. The dis- 
putes regarding it first appear in connection with 
the quarrel over kadar [g.v.]. A starting point is found 
in Sūra II, 154/160: “but if He abandon you to your- 
selves (yakhdhul-Rum), who will help you after Him? 
Let the faithful therefore trust in God". On this al- 
Rüzi observes: "The Companions deduce from this 
verse that belief is exclusively a result of Allah's help 
(cf. John, vi, 65), while unbelief is a result of His 
kiidhtan. This is obvious, as the verse points out 
| that the matter is entirely in God's hands”. 

A more detailed exposition is given by Ibn Hazm 

| Gii, sof.) “Right guidance and assistance consist in 
| God's preparing (taysir) the believer for the good for 
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which He has created him; while ł4idhlān consists in 
His preparing the fasi for the evil for which He has 
created him. Linguistic usage, the Kur'an, the force 
of logic, and the attitude of the fukar? and those 
in the past who handed down traditions and of the 
Companions and Successors as well as of those who 
came after them and of the whole body of Mustims 
with the exception of those whom God has led astray 
as regards their intelligence, namely such as belong 
to the followers of slanderers and outcasts, like al- 
Nazim, Thumáma, al-Allaf and al-Djabiz, are all 
unanimous”. Then follows this reasoning: Allah has 
given man two forces, hostile and opposed to one 
another, famyiz (power of discrimination) and awd 
(passion, desire). When Allah protects the soul, 
famyis prevails by His help and power. But when 
He leaves the soul to itself (tAadhala), He strengthens 
the hawd with a strength which amounts to leading 
astray (idlál). 

Khidhlén is therefore, according to Ibn Hazm, the 
opposite of hudá and tawfik and the conception ap- 
proaches that of idlil. The Mu*tazills (as already in- 
dicated by Ibn Hazm's words) see in it a contradic- 
tion to Allah's justness: according to them, Allah 
does not urge @ man to evil. In their terminology, 
khidhlan therefore means the refusal of divine grace 
(mant al-luif), while, according to the Agh‘aris, 
kkidhlàn is "the creation of the ability to disobey’ 

Bibliography: Fakhr al-Din al-Rizi, Mafátih 
al-ghayb, ii, 296; Dictionary of technical terms, ed. 

Sprenger and Nassau Lees, Calcutta 1862, 449; 

M. Th. Houtsma, De strijd over het dogma in den 

Islam, Leiden 1875, 58; Wensinck, The Muslim 

creed, 213. (A. J. Wenstwcr) 

KHIDIW, Kuspive, title of the rulers of 
Egypt in the later 19th and early 20th centuries, 
deriving from Persian kkidiw, khadiw “lord, prince, 
ruler". The use of the Arabic form of the title bhidzwi 
"khedival" is associated with Isma‘ Pasha [g.v. 
wali or viceroy of Egypt 1863-79, even though hi 
predecessors, ‘Abbas I Pasha (1848-54) and Sa*id 
Pagha (1854-63) used it unofficially on occasion. 
Certain government departments, in particular the 
Department of the Interior, even under IsmA‘l's 
grandfather, Muhammad ‘All the Great (1805-49), 
founder of the dynasty, were known as diwān al- 
Biid£ol. In a way, it was a unique title among the 
vassals of the Ottoman Sultan, which the ambitious 
viceroy of Egypt sought precisely in order to set 
himself apart and above so many other governors 
and viceroys of Ottoman dominions. Closely related 
to his efforts to render his rule more secure within 
his family was Isma‘%l's ambition to acquire the more 
formal accoutrements of sovereignty in relation to 
his master in Istanbul and the European powers. 
After lavish gifts in Istanbul, the distribution of out- 
right bribes to influential courtiers and vast expend- 
iture in supplying troops to help his sovereign sup- 
press a rebellion in Crete, the title of kitidiw was 
formally conferred by the Sultan upon Isma%l in a 
firmán issued on 8 June 1867, two years before the 
formal opening of the Suez Canal, From a mere wdli, 
viceroy of the Sultan in Egypt, Isma‘il assumed a 
rank which elevated his standing to @ position closer 
to royalty. A more important concession which Is- 
mA‘il received along with this title was the virtual 
independence of Egypt and her right to enter into 
special treaties and agreements governing posts, 
customs and trade transit. These provisions were to 
give Isma‘ll freedom in the financial, administrative 
and judicial arrangements of the country, The title 
remained in use until 1914, and was assumed by 


Isma‘l’s son Tawfik Pasha (1879-92), and Tawilk’s 
son SAbbas IT Hilmi (1892-1914) [79-0]. When soon 
after the outbreak of the Great War Egypt was de- 
clared a British Protectorate and ‘Abbis II was 
deposed, his successor, his uncle Husayn Kamil, 
assumed the title of Sultan of Egypt. 
Bibliography: P. Crabités, Ismail the maligned 

Khedite, London 1933; E. de Leon, The Khedive's 

Egypt, New York 1878; E. Dicey, The story of the 

Khedivate, London 1902; P. M. Holt, Egypt and the 

Fertile Crescent 1516-1922, London 1966; P. J. Vati- 

kiotis, The modern history of Egypt, London 1969. 

(P. J. Vartaoris) 

EHIDR BEG, Ottoman scholar and poet of 
the gth/zsth century, and the first kādi of Istanbul. 
‘The unique source for his biography is the Arabic 
original of al-Shaaik al-nu‘méniyya by Tashképri- 
zide who, however, distorts the chronology of an 
otherwise convincing account of his career by an 
implausible anecdote which would place his first im- 
portant appointment as late as the beginning of the 
reign of Mehemmed II (ca. 855/1451). Distegarding 
this, and an equally suspect interpolation made by 
Medjdi in his translation of the work in which kie 
mother is identified as the daughter of the legendary 
Turkish jester, Nasr al-Din Kh*idja (Nasreddin 
Hoca), the details of his life are as follows: He was 
born in Sivrihisir, where his father, Djalàl al-Din, 
was kd’—though the fact that the latter was, also, 
known as Amir ‘Arif would suggest that he was a 
dervish rather than a member of the learned profes- 
sion—and a source used by Brockelmann dates the 
birth to 1 Rab al-Awwal Sro/6 August 1407. He 
completed his studies in Bursa under the famous 
scholar Molla Vegàn, whose daughter he married, and 
is then said to have returned to Sivribigir as a teach 
He acquired such a reputation for learning that he 
was appointed to the madrasa of Mehemmed I in 
Bursa with an increase in stipend, and certain of his 
pupils here were subsequently to become scholars of 
great eminence. Next he taught at the madrasa of 
Báyezid I in Bursa, again with an increased stipend, 
and in addition was appointed Fégi of Inegöl. From 
here he moved to the newest of the two madrasas in 
the Uč Sherefeli mosque in Edirne, and thence to 
Yanbolu (in present-day Bulgaria) as Agi. After the 
conquest of Istanbul in 857/1453, he was appointed 
its first kādi, in which post he remained until his 
death in 863/1458-9. He is buried in the Zeyrek quar- 
ter of Istanbul (*Otimánit wiellifleri, i, 290), where 
he also built the mosque later attributed to a certain 
Hadidit Kadin (Hadikat al-djawami, i, 86). His three 
sons, Ya*küb Pasha, Müfti Abmad Pasha and Sinan 
Pasha, were also notable scholars, the latter being 
the author of the famous Tadarru‘dt. 

Although Khigr Beg is reputed to have introduced 
the versified chronogram into Ottoman literature, 
very few of his Turkish poems have survived (Sehi, 
39) and his reputation rests on three poems in Arabic. 
‘The first, a didactic Aagida in the basi metre on the 
creed, is known as the Nüniyya and has been the sub- 
ject of several commentaries, most notably that by 
his pupil Khayalt (Hadidit Khalifa, ii, 1348; Brockel- 
mann, II, 229, S II, 321). Another Bajida, also a 
müniyys dealing with the creed, but in the wáfir 
metre, is usually known as the ‘Udjala layla aw layla- 
tayn (Brockelmann is incorrect in saying that he 
translated this into Persian). Finally, there is a musta- 
sad, in a Persian variety of the kazadi metre, which 
‘was greatly admired and attracted imitations for over 
a century (‘All, Kink, v, 230-1; Abmed Pasha, Dien 
ed, Ali Nihat Tarlan, Istanbul 1966, 357). Bursall 
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‘Mebmed Tahir mentions a transiation into Persian of 
the Mafáli* which he made at the request of Sultan 
Mebemmed 1I, the work in question probably being 
the Mafali® al-anwár, on logic, by Siradj al-Din Mah- 
mid al-Urmawt (Hádjdit Khalifa, ii, 1715). 
Bibliography: Tashkóprüzade, al-Shaka^ik al- 
t*mániyya, Arabic text in margins of Ibn Kh: 
likin, Wafaydt al-a‘ydn, BOM 1299, i, 151-5. 
Medjdi's Turkish translation (Istanbul 1269, 111-4) 
omits many important details. Bursali Mehmed 
‘Tahir, Othmänli maPellifteri, Istanbul 1333, i, 290; 
Husayn Aywánsarlyi, Hadifat al-djawdmi*, Istan- 
bul 1283, i, 86; Edirneli Sehi, Hesht birish, Istanbul 
1325, 39; Mustafa ‘All, Kinh oLakhbir, Istanbul 
3285, v, 229-32; Süheyl Unver, Hinr Bey Çelebi, 
hayats ve eseri, Istanbul 1945. The biography given 
in the entry for Khidr Beg in yon Hammer's Ge- 


schichte der osmanischen Dichthunst, Pest 1836, i, | 


142, is actually that of his son, Sinan Pasha, 

(J. R. Watsu) 

AEHIDR HUSAYN [seo AL-RMADIR m. AL- 
ausavu]. 

KHIDR-ILYAS (n Turkish, Hidrelles), is the 
name, in Turkish tradition, of a popular festival 
in the spring and celebrated on the 56 May, this 
date being considered as marking the begiuning of 
the season of summer, extending from then till 7 
November (Kasım). The two dates correspond respec- 
tively with the feastdays of St. George (23 April) and 
St. Demetrius (26 October). 

Khidr (Tkish. Hızır) also symbolises in Turkish 
tradition the renewal of vegetation in the spring. It 
is believed that, when this personage shows himself 
upon the face of the earth, the dry vegetation be- 
‘comes green again as he passes; that he leaves a green 
impression on the hands which he touches; and that 
he brings abundance, fertility and happiness. Another 
feature of his legendary personality is that he comes 
to the aid of beings in distress, and in particular, 
of those in danger of drowning in the sea or lost in 
the desert. In regard to Ilyàs, beliefs and traditions 
are somewhat rare. In the written literary texts and 
in oral tradition they ate limited to allusions to his 
supernatural aid to beings in distress on land or sea, 
a power which he shares with Hinr; according to 
certain beliefs, Hyas is the master of the seas, and 
Hızır that of the land, but others hold the inverse 
of these attributions (see Halk bilgisi haberleri = 
HBH, i (1930), 182; Gediz, No. 73 (1944) ; O. Bayatli, 
Bergama'da efsaneler, ddetier, Istanbul 1941, 54; | 
Ewliyà Celebi, Seyithat-ndma, iii, 90; Yazldiloghlu, 
Mubammediy ye, lith, Istanbul 1312/1894-5, 77; Sa- 
dettin Nüzhet, Turk şairleri, i, 57; in one poem the 
popular poet of the 17th century Karadjaoghlan calls 
him "guardian of the seas, mounted upon a grey 
horse"'; in the Oghuz epic Dede Korkud be is likewise 
described as a horseman). Ilyas is further mentioned 
in beliefs which explain the name Hidrelles. It is 
generally held that each year, on the night of 5 May, 
these two beings, both of thern immortal after having 
drunk from the “Water of Life", come to meet to- 
gether on the earth. Their meeting place is often pic- 
tured as a spot by the sea shore. According to a local 
belief of Balikesir (HBH, i, 181), they are two brothers. 
A legend recorded at Halkalt near Istanbul tells how 
they were two lovers. Hidr a youth and Ellez a girl; 
for long they were unable to come together again, but. 
at last met on the night of 5 May, and then both died 
of joy from their reunion (Ali Imer, Halkals'da Hidrel- 
les, in Türk folklor aragtirmalars, No. 96 (1957)). 

Hidrellez is a festival the greater part of whose 


ceremonies are reserved for women and girls. They 


comprise three main sequences: (1) On the night of 
5 May, various practices are performed and rites ob- 
Served in order to ensure the fulfillment of divers 
vows, such as abundance, prosperity, happiness in 
general, or more specifically, the acquisition of a 
house, the birth of a child, etc. (2) Early the next 
morning, there takes places the “drawing from the 
divinatory pitcher". The previous evening, there are 
placed in the pitcher, to the accompaniment of ap- 
propriate rites, various small objects belonging to 
women and girls who wish to ask Fate about their 
future destiny; the pitcher is then placed under a 
rosebush during all the night. In the morning, a young 
girl draws out the objects in the pitcher one after 
the other, and woman recites the "divinatory qua- 
train”, which is interpreted in regard to the future 
fate of the owner of the corresponding object. (3) On 
6 May, there is an outing to go and eat, in groups of 
relatives, neighbours and friends, in the countryside, 
usually by some sanctuary. Games and amusements, 
including swings, the preferred pastime for this festi- 
val, are organised. 

The festival and its attendant ceremonies are nor- 
mally limited to two days only. Nevertheless, they 
form a sequence of seven weeks in the *Alaw villages 
of a mountainous region in the province of Kirklarel. 
During the month which precedes the day of Hidrel- 
lez, the ceremony of “drawing from the divinatory 
pitcher" takes place every Thursday evening. The 
seventh Thursday is called “the day of Nazari”, when 
a communal meal is eaten, prepared from the meat of 
sacrified animals. On this same day, the children, 
carrying flowers and willow branches, search out, and 
organise for themselves, communal meals by a sanc- 
tuary; they also carry out other rites which are, more- 
over, to be connected with those aimed at summon- 
ning rain [see 1511547). On returning to the village, 
they throw their crowns of flowers and leaves into 
the river (Etem Utük, Yukars Kanara köyünde Naza- 
ri genliMeri, in Türk folhlor arastirmalars, No. 267 
(1971). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources cited 
in the article, see P, N, Boratav, Hszir, in / 4; idem, 
Türk folkloru, Istanbul 1973, x22, 270-4; Kemal 
Güngür, Anadolu'da Hir geleneği ve Hidrelles 
törenlerine dair bir inceleme, in Türk. ctnografya. 
dergisi, No. x (1956), 56-76. — (P. N. Boratav) 
KHIDR KHAN, founder of the “Sayyid” dynasty 

which ruled at DIhII from 87/1414 to 855/1451. His 
designation as a sayyid is traced in the near-con- 
temporary Ta?riki-i Mubdrak Shah firstly to a re- 
mark hagiologically attributed to the Saft Djalal al- 
Din Bukhari, and secondly to his own excellent 
character, and has been accepted by later historians 
like Nigam al-Din Abmad, Badiüni and Firishta; 
Dut this has been regarded as dubious by modern 
British and South Asian historians. The other near- 
contemporary source, Bihámad Khant’s Ta'rih4 
Mukammadé (compiled or revised in 842/t438-9) is 
silent on the point. While false genealogies are quite 
common in Indo-Muslim history, Khidr Khin's selec- 
tion by Timür [g.v.] as his “deputy” in Dihi suggests 
that he may have been regarded as sayyid in his life- 
time, since Timür's regard for sayyids is well docu- 
mented. 

Khidr Khan was the son of Malik Sulayman, an 
adopted son of Mardan Dawlat, the iMa*dár of Mul- 
tin under Sultan Firüz Tughluk (gv. Sulayman 
Malik succeeded to that idi4* after the death of Malik 
Shaykh, Mardán's son, and Khidr Khan was assigned 
the £t in succession to his father. In 798/1396 he 
lost the £4 during his strife with Sarang Khan, 
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When Timür invaded India in 8ox/r398-99, he took 
refuge in Méwat, but later entered Timür's service, 
and was appointed governor of Dihli and iB{a‘.dar of 
Multan and Deopülpür. However, it was not until 
817/1414 that he finally took possession of Dill, He 
regarded himself a vassal of Timar, and later of the 
tter’s son Shah Rukh (g.v.], whose names were re- 
cited in the Alufba and inscribed on the coinage. He 
obtained Shih Rukh's permission in 820/1427 to affix 
his own name also on the coinage; he chose for him- 
self not the title of sulldn, but that of rdyat-i ala, 
suggesting presumably that he was a standard-bearer 
of the Timürids. 

His reign of seven years, unti] his death in 823/ 
1421, was full of campaigns undertaken by himself 
and by his able and loyal wasr Tdj al-Mulk which 
extended the frontiers of his authority and re-united 
Pandjab with Dihli, Punitive expeditions were organ- 
ised against rebellious nobles, especially the Türk- 
Þačas; there were also several expeditions against 


Hindu ràdjás such as those of Katahr and Gwaliyér 
[gw] in order to collect taxes and tribute, Near- 
contemporary chronicles regard him as a kind and 
benevolent ruler who brought to Dihif and the other 
areas which he governed relief from the economic 
sufferings and insecurity which had continued since 


the invasion of Timi 
Bibliography: z, Sources, Yahya b. Ahmad 
Sichindl, Taibh-i Mubarak Shahi, Calcutta 1931, 
166-82, Eng. tr. by K. K. Basu, Baroda 1932, 168- 
99; Ta’rikh-i Mahmid Shahi, B.M.Or. 1819 (Rieu, 
iii, 966-7), s.v; Mubammad Bihümad Kbáni, 
Ta'rilh-i Muhammadi, B.M.Or. 137, ff. 306-12; 
Nig&m al-Din Ahmad, Tabahát-i Akbari, Calcutta 
1935, i, 265-70, Eng. tr. by B. De, Calcatta 1927, 
d,s.v.; Firishta, Gulskan-i Ihráhimi, Lucknow 1322/ 
2904, i, 361-5; ‘Abd al-Kadic Bada?ünl, Muntakhab 
altowarskh, Calcutta 1868, i, 284-9; Kamal al-Din 
£Abd al-Razzik, Mafla* al-sa‘dayn tea-madimat al- 
babrayn, B.M.Or. 1291, s.v. 
2, Studies. M. Habib and K. A. Nizami (eds.), 
The Delhi sultanate: 1206-1526 (= Vol. v of A com- 
direhensive history of India, New Delhi 1970], 630- 
40; R. C. Majumdar et al. (eds.) The Delhi sultanaie 
{= Vol. vi o£ The history and culture of the Indian 
people), Bombay 1960, 125-8; T. Wolseley Haig 
(ed.), The Cambridge history of India, iii, Turks and 
Afghans, repr. Delhi 1958, roé-ro; K. K. Basu, 
Account of the first Sayyad kings of Delhi, in Journal 
of Bihar and Orissa Research Society, xiv (1928), 
29-353 A. Halim, Foundation of the Sayyad dynasty 
—Khisr Khan 1414-1421 A.D., ìn Journal of Indian 
History, xxxi (1953), 199-212; idem, Local admini. 
stration of the Sayyid dynasty, in Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan, v (1960), 35-62; E. Thomas, 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, London 
1871, 333) 336-9. (Aziz Anman) 
KHIL‘A (pl. Bila‘), “robe of honour," also 
called tashrif (pl. taikdrtf and tashrifát). Throughout 
much of the Middles Ages, the term kkil'a did not 
designate a single item of clothing, but rather a 
variety of fine garments and ensembles (hula or badla) 
which were presented by rulers to subjects whom 
they wished to reward cr to single out for distinction 
(hence the alternate name ‘asirif honouring”). These 
Tobes, the most common of which was the Aaba? (see 
u1Bks), were normally embellished with embroidered 
bands with inscriptions known as firdz (2::.] and were 
produced in the royal factories (ddr al-tirdz), 
(I) Origin of the custom. 
The custom of bestowing garments of honour in 
the Near East is very ancient. The Patriarch Jacob 


singled out his favourite son Joseph from amongst 
his brothers by giving him a RelOnet passim (Gen. 
xxxvii, 3) which was a ceremonial or royal robe (coe 
commentary of E. A. Speiser, Genesis, Anchor Bible, 
Garden City 1964, 290). Joseph was later similarly 
honoured by Pharaoh, who had him dressed in gar- 
ments of linen (Gen. xli, 42). Herodotus reports that 
the Egyptian king Amasis sent to Croesus of Lydia 
as a royal gift a corselet of linen embroidered with 
gold thread and cotton with the figures of animals 
woven into the fabric (Hist, ill, 47). 

This custom had a most important precedent in 
Islam with Muhammad’ gift of the burda [q.v] which 
he was wearing to the poet Ka'b b, Zuhayr (Ibn al 
Athir, Kamil, Cairo x30r, ii, 133-4). The very word 
bia denotes the action of removing one's garment 
(A. Ahala‘a) in order to give it to someone (TA, v, 
322). L. A. Mayer has suggested that this was “origi 
nally more a promise of personal security (amdn) than 
a token of distinction" (Mamluk costume, 56), but this 
is an overstatement. 

(ii) Development of the custom in Islam. 

The term hila does not appear until Abbasid 
times, when the practice became so institutionalised 
that the bestowal of garments of honour was an al- 
most daily occurrence, Members of the caliphal en- 
tourage came to be known as aphdb al-Rhile "those 
who wear the Ahia". The presentation of a robe 
of honour was a standard mark of investiture. Such 
was the case for an heir-apparent (see e.g. Mastüdl, 
Muridi, vii, 365), a vizier (e.g. Hilal al-SabP, Ta’rikA 
al-Wazar®, cd. Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 176), or a 
provincial governor (e.g. Tabari, ili, 2194). The be- 
stowal of kia and other gifts to favourites was an 
occasion for poetical compositions and was noted by 
historians (e.g. Ibn al-Fuwatt, al-Hawddità al-djómita, 
ed. M. Djawad, Baghdad 1351). 

In the heyday of Fatimid rule in Egypt, the new 
haute bourgeoisie found itself with the moans to 
emulate—after a fashion—many of the luxurious 
practices of the aristocracy. Anomg these was the 
custom of bestowing Akila® upon friends and relations 
(Y. K. Stillman, The importance of the Cairo Geniza 
manuscripts for the history of medieval female attire, 
in IJMES, vii (1976), 382). 

The Mamlüks with their strong military psychol- 
ogy and a marked penchant for heraldic symbolism, 
standardised the &ilat in accordance with the class of 
the wearer and his rank within that class, The three 
major classes of Mila wearers were the military 
(arbab al-suyaf), the civil service (arbab al-ablam), 
and the religious scholars (al-‘ulama?), Malkrizl, draw- 
ing upon the Maséléé al-absar of al-Umarl, deseribes 
in detail the great variety of bhila worn by these 
three important classes of Mamliik society (KAitaf, 
ii, 227-8; tr, by Mayer, in Mamluk costume, 58-60) 
A special official, the Nasir al-Xhājş (Keeper of the 
Privy Purse) oversaw the hila‘ in the Great Treasury 
(al-Bhisdna al-kubrá) which contained only robes of 
honour (ibid.). In addition to garments, the Mamlük 
military tashrif could consist of arms, such as gold- 
ornamented swords, and a horse from the sultán's 
own stable (min ai-isfab?), fully outfitted with saddle, 
bridle, and caparison (kanbish). 

Money or other valuables were also given as part 
of the Mkil*a[fashri/ (e.g. Abu "I-Fida?, al-Mukklasar 
min Ta'rikh al-boshar [Annales Moslemici] v, ed. J. J. 
Reiske, Copenhagen 1794, 294). In the Ottoman 
Empire, a sum of money was sometimes given in 
place of the robe of honour. This monetary gift was 
called hilet behd ("the price of a Kkil'a"). It specif- 
ically referred to money distributed to Janissary 
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officers upon the accession of a sultan (C. Barbier de 
Meynard, Dictionnaire turc-frangais, Paris 1881, i, 
709), so that this term is to a large extent synony- 
mous with that of dindits aKesi ‘accession payment”. 

Robes of honour were given on all sorts of occasions 
dety of reasons. Thus, there was the 


and for a v 


ala rdi [robe of pardon), and the X. 
al-*azl (robe of dismissal—with honour of course). The 
Èh. al-budiim was given to a guest from afar, while 
the Mh. al-safar was given upon his departure. A 
sultin might give a kh. al-‘éfiya (robe of health) to 
a favourite who had recovered from an illness (Mayer, 
Mamluk costume, 61-2, and the sources cited there). 
The custom of bestowing robes of honour remained 
widespread throughout the Muslim world until recent 
times, In roth century India a Ahilaut (also Miclat, 
khilut, killut) might consist of anywhere from a mini- 
mum of five articles to as many as one hundred and 
‘one (Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussul- 
mauns of India, London 1917; repr. Karachi 1974, 
148-50; see also Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases, London 1903, repr. London 1968, 483-4). 
Bibliography: in addition to the works cited 
in the text, see Makrizi, Histoire des sultans mam- 
Jouks, tr. Quatremere, ii, Paris 1845, 70-4; F. W. 
Buckler, Two instances of Khil'at in the Bible, in 
Journal of Theological Studies, xxiii (1922), 197 fl. 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque 
des Mamelouks, Paris 1925, pp. Ixxxvii-xev; Y. K. 
Stillman, Female attire of medieval Egypt, un- 
published diss., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 1972, 16-8, 93-6. The most detailed survey 
of kkil'a is to be found in L. A. Mayer, Mamluk 
costume, Geneva 1952, 56-64 cl passim. 
(N, A. SrüaatAN) 


KHILÀFA [sce xnattea] 

KHILAFA, Konkrar movement, a politico- 
religious movement in British India, mani- 
festing itself in the years after the First World War. 
On the one hand, it had its roots in Pan-Islamism, 
which came to the fore about 1900. On the other 
hand, is was stimulated by nationalism [see gaw- 
wrvYA. In Muslim India and Pakistan) Turkey's 
defeat in the First World War spelt serious danger to 
the position of the Ottoman Sultan-Khalifa. Would 
his power remain great enough to protect Islam? 
Would the Holy Places of Islam remain under his 
severeignty (or at least suzerainty) ? Arab nationalism 
posed a threat, and Greece, France and Italy wanted 
to rob him of extensive territories in Thrace and Asia 
Minor. 

In September 1919, when rumours about the 
coming treaty of Sèvres were rife, the Khilafa move 
ment was organised. Khiliía conferences met in 
several cities in Northern India, and a Central Khilafa 
Committee constituted itself at Bombay. Seth Cho- 
tani, a wealthy merchant, became its president. Prom- 
inent leaders were Muhammed and Shawkat ‘Ali 
(the “ ‘Alt brothers"), Abu 'I-Kalim Azad, Dr. Ansari 
and Hasrat Mohani, An important part was played by 
the ‘wlamd?, organising themselves in the Djam‘iyyat 
al-‘Ulama?-j Hind. Their most influential leaders were 
“Abd al-Bast (of Farangi Maball) and Mabmüd al- 
Hasan (of Deoband). In January 1920, a Khilàfa de- 
Putation presented an address to the Viceroy. It 
stated that “the preservation of the Khilāfa as a 
temporal no less than a spiritual institution” was 
"the very essence" of their faith, and that this meant 
full Muslim control over the Arabian peninsula, the 


Khalifa's wardeuship over the Holy Places and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire—claims which, by 
the way, constituted a check on Arab nationalism and 
the ambitions of the Sharif Husayn of Mecca. Another 
deputation, headed by Muhammad ‘AN, went to 
Europe and had two (unsuccessful) interviews with 
members of the British Government in March 1920. 

The Khilüfa movement started as a communal 
movement and met with mass approval within the 
Indian Muslim community (only among upper-class 
Muslims was there a marked tendency to hold aloof 
from it), Large funds were collected, partly by petty 
contributions. But it also got the support of the 
Indian National Congress. Thereby the Khilafatists 
became more and more involved in the nationalist 
iovernent, which entered upon its first non-coopeca- 
tion campaign (1920-2). Gandhi became a member of 
the Central Khilàfa Committee and issued a Khilafa 
Manifesto in March 1920. The Khilafatists, however, 
accepted Gandhi's creed of non-violence only condi- 
tionally: if it did not bring success, they would have 
to resort to diiAdd and hidjra, The former seemed 
possible in connection with an Afghan invasion; the 
latter was actually performed in the suramer at 1920. 
Some 30,000 muhadjtrin, most of them coming from 
Sind or the Pandjab, crossed the Afghān border, but 
about 75% of them came back, disillusioned by their 
reception in A fghanistào. These aspects of the Khilifa 
movement had an adverse effect upon Hindu-Muslim. 
relations, which were vital to its nationalist character. 
Gandhi’s suspension of non-cooperation in February 
1922, constituted a severe blow in this respect; Indian 
Muslims felt betrayed by the Hindus after bearing 
the brunt of the nationalist battle. 

No less deadly blows came from the Turks, The 
nationalist government at Ankara succeeded in re- 
storing Turkey's position. The Khilifatists supposed 
that Kemal Pasha was acting on behalf of the Sultan: 
Khalifa, but this proved to be an error. In November 
1922, the Sultanate in Turkey was abolished and the 
Khalifa lost ali temporal power; he was “Vaticanised” 
(a condition which the Khilafatists had declared to be 
incompatible with his office). Khilifa leaders tried 
toexplain away the fact, but their followers left them. 
The movement wholly collapsed when in March 1924 
the Ottoman Khiláfa was abolished, Some leaders, 
like Abu'l Kalim Azad and Dr. Angie], remained in 
the Congress; others found their way back to the 
Muslim League, which up to 1919 bad been the poli- 
tical organisation of Indian Muslims. Other leaders 
again, like the ‘Ali brothers, tried to save the Khiläfa 
organisation, but to direct it towards communalist 
goals, It grew into an instrument to further Muslim 
interests as opposed to Hindu ones, but even in this 
form, the organisation had lost all significance by 
1928. 

Bibliography: Among the contemporary ac- 
counts the most important is P. C. Bamford, 
Histories of the non-co-operation and Khilafat move- 
ments, Delhi 1925 (confidential publication of the 
Govt, of India). Materials concerning the move: 
ment can be found in Afzal Iqbal, ed., Select writings 
and speeches of Maulana Mahomed Ali, Lahore 1944 
(containing among other things an unfinished auto- 
biography of the author). in many books, the 


movement is treated as an episode in the nationalist 
struggle, e.g. A. Aziz, Discovery of Pakistan, Lahore 
1964, and R. C, Majumdar, History of the Freedom 


movement in Indic Calcutta 1963. The most 

recent monograph is A. C. Niemeijer, The Khilafat 

movement in India, 1915-1924, The Hague 1972. 
(A. C. Nizarzijen) 
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Miniature in the MS, of Rashid al-Din's Didmi al-Tawdrith in Edinburgh University Library reprosenting Mahmiid of Ghazna donning a AAiffa sent by the caliph al-Kahir 


in A.D. 1009. 
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EHILAT [see AgitAT])- 

KHILDJI. [see xottpiT].. 

KHINALUG (sif designation: Kittitturdur; 
Russian, Khinalug [from theaw!-Khinalug)), a people 
of the eastern Caucasus. Khinalug is a numeri- 
cally small ethnical group, which forms an indepen- 
dent branch of the Northeastern Ibero-Caucasian 
language group. According to the 1926 Soviet census, 
there were (ethnically) r5 Khinalugs, and linguisti- 
cally 1,540, The Khinalugs are Sunnt Moslems of the 
‘Shafi rite. 

The Khinalugs inhabit the au! Khinalug on the 
upper right arm of the Kudial-chay, in the Mount 
Shakhdagh area of Konakhkend rayon (Azerbaidjan 
S.S.R). The Khinaiug traditional economy was based 
on sheep-raísing (transhumance system) and horticul- 
ture. 

‘The Khinalug language is purely a vernacular, and 
Azeri is used as the literary language; the Khinalug 
are in fact being culturally and linguistically assimi- 
lated by the Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
causse, Une république soviétique musulmane: le 
Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(1955), 7-565 Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers, Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 


1959; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodo? SSSR, | 


Moscow 1958. (R, WixwaN) 

EHINZIR (A, fem. Mura, pl. Mlandsir) or 
Bhinzir barri designates, amongst the pachyderms, 
all suidae or porcines belonging to the palaearctic 
zone, without any distinction between the pig 
(khinzir aili), domesticated since farthest antiquity, 
and the wild boar, Sus scrofa (khinzir wahshi), its 
feral relative, frequenter of wooded slopes and dense 
scrub in the valley bottoms. 

The word khinsir (Hebrew khizir) is to be attached 
to the root Kk. Z. R with the idea of “having small 
eyes", and has no link with the roct Xh.N.Z.R which 
implies the idea of bulk, mass; this at least is the 
general opinion amongst philologists, but a coming- 
together of both ideas is not to be excluded. Without 
being everywhere in current usage, Rhinsir is known 
to all arabophone populations; however, the term 
hallaf (pl. Walif, Hálef; cl. Berber ilf, pl. ilfan) is 
preferred to it in the Maghrib, whilst the Touaregs 


keep for the animal its name azubara/tazubarat (pl. | 
| him, out of an act of defecation of the elephant, a 


jpubaraten | figubaratin). Even within the porcine 
species, whilst the sow and the wild sow have no 
special name except for the feminine derived nor- 
mally from the masculine (Akinsira, falldfa), the 
boar is called khanswedn and the wild boar, whether 
under three years old, a three-year old, a four-year 
old or an old boar, is called rati (pl. ruat) and “ufr | 
“ifr (pls. “ifär, a*far), In the Maghrib, where the wild 
boar is common in the mountain massifs, it is dif- 
ferentiated from the pig which is freely raised by 
some Berber groups by the expressions Ahinsir djabali 
“mountain pig" and kalla al-gkába "forest pig"; an 
old boar is called, according to the places, shift / Aiii, 
hnibhri, bū darwa and bu dritca. The young of suidae, 
piglets or young wild boars, have retained almost 
‘everywhere in the Islamic world their classical name 
of Bhinnaws (pl. Bhanénis) in the form of dialectical 
deformations Bhanniis, Rhannish, khanshűsh and 
biantügk; in the Maghrib we have also the diminutive 
kiilef. From the anatomical point of view, the suidae 
are distinguished by a long muzzle, a snout in the 
case of the pig and a shagey head in the case of the 
wild boar, and Arabic underlines these features by a 
series of evocative terms like zhurtim, lammdra, 
sanfaro | xanfiira, khannáfa | kkannūfa; in the wild 


boar, its defensive tusks, the snout's powerful weapon, 
are called zalstim | zalgitm and Khandjal (pl. Ekas 

il), a probable deformation of khandjar “dagger”, 
ing a curved blade, 

In Kuranic law, suidae are included in the same 
divine anathema as monkeys (V, 65/60) [see suo], 
and since their flesh involves the major impurity 
(nadjas al-'ayn), no Muslim can eat it (Kuen, I, 
168/175, V, 3/4) XVI, 115/116). This food prohibition 
inherited from the Old Testament (Lev. xi, 17; Deut., 
xiv, 8) was abolished by Christ for Christians (Matt. 
iv, 37-20; Mark, vii, 15-23). In Islam, the pro- 
hibition of eating pig meat implies ipso facto the 
illegality of buying it or of raising the animal, whose 
Presence near a person praying renders void the 
prayer; only the use of its bristles for making foot- 
wear is tolerated. These bristles are provided by 
Christian pig breeders who obtain them by scalding 
the beasts in boiling water after they have been 
slaughtered, whence the saying akrak mim hirdhat 
al-Mnsir Ii Ld? al-maghar "showing more aversion 
than the pig for boiling water". 

AlDjibi, although admitting the excellence of 
the pig's flesh, which had pride of place on the tables 
of the Caesars and the Persian Emperors (Hayaudn, 
i, 234, iv, 40), is careful to point out, in regard to 
the animal and its behaviour, its most unattractive 
habits, aiming perhaps at justifying the strict terms 
of the Kur'anic prohibition. It is omnivorous, though 
not really coprophagous (djalldla), but it devours on 
‘occasion excrement, It consumes snakes, like the 
porcupine, certain raptors, the cat and the Purple 
Gallinule (skahmurh), Its zeal to prolong the act of 
copulation (Hayawcin, ii, 52, iil, 186, 354, 400, 496, 
525, lv, 50) suggested scornful sayings like afyash min 
and akbah min Ahinsir 
“more vile than a pig”. The sight of a pig squelching 
in the mire or a wild boar wallowing in mud (man- 
Bata), present in everyone's mind, did not lessen the 
obloquy heaped on the species, without even having 
to recall the legend current about its base origin. 
This legend (Hayawdn, v, 347-8, vii, 204) stated that 
Noah, distressed when in the Ark by the pestilence 
left by the evacuations of the pair of cats which 
Jehovah had created out of the lion's sneeze in order 


| to end the great spreading of rats in the ship, ap- 


pealed once again to the Almighty, who sent down to 


pair of pigs (or wild boars), who soon set to work 
gorging on the filth; from this hardly credible mode 
of generation arose the Arabic definition of the suidae, 
alfil abu 'I-khinsir "the elephant is parent to the 
pig”. Like the monkey, in popular belief the hog was 
Considered to be the metamorphosis of an impious 
person expiating the divine punishment; according 
to al-Damiri (Haydt, i, 304), there was a tradition 
current that Christ himself had changed a group of 
hostile Jews into swine. The comparison of the pig, 
as of the monkey, with a hated person or persons, 
has always been one of the sharpest insults, and one 
which the Spanish Muslims used for the Christians, 
who, as elsewhere in Islam, raised pigs for food con- 
sumption, 

At the side of this generally unfavourable view 
of the suidae, some Arabic writers were able to note 
and observe the qualities peculiar to the species, by 
way of rehabilitation: the mother's attachment for 
its young, its endurance of bad weather, the ease of 
keeping and raising it, the speed by which it grew 
fat and its sociable temperament; al-Kalkashandt 
(Subh, ii, 48-9) goes so far as to say that, by way of 
emulation, horses put on flesh when one keeps them 
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in the neighbourhood of pigs. The fact was noted by 
E. Rech (Nowvelle géographie universelle, Paris 
1884, ix, 190) that in many stables in Fars there was 
the custom of keeping horses in the company of pig- 
lets and that a most close affection gtew up between 
the two very different creatures. On the Christians" 
farms, the pig rivalled the cock in the role of waking 
people in the morning, since its cries for its food 
allowance could be heard from the earliest hours of 
the day (Hayawün, ii, 293-5). 

The ancient empirical forms of medicine attributed 
curative virtues to various organs of the pig. Thus 
its liver was an antidote against the venom of rep- 
tiles and soothed colics; its dried and powdered gall 
sprinkled on haemorrhoids made them go down; in- 
serted in the nostrils, this last soothed coryza. 
carried as a talisman secured against the quartan 
ague; and an ointment of its lard rubbed on the 
body gave protection against all evil and against 
maleficent spirits. Numerous other beneficial proper- 
ties were attributed to its blood, urine and dung, as 
well as to the wild boar’s tusks (see al-Damicl, op. 
cit., i, 306, and in the margins, al-Kazwini, *Adjd^ib, 
di, 224-6). 

Arabic cynegetic literature is poor in material re- 
lating to hunting the wild boar in particular and to 
the dangers involved in this. It was considered to be 
a dangerous beast because of its bad temper and its 
depredations, so that battues for its destruction were 
held by local rulers and officers; it was hunted with 
the lance, hunting spear, bow and sabre on these 
occasions. In Syria, the farmers preferred to let the 
lion roam on the fringes of their lands rather than 
try to exterminate it, since it was a sure protection 
against the possible nocturnal ravages of herds of 
pachyderms through their crops (Hayaudn, iv, 49). 
Kushadjim [g.v.] simply recommends that a person 
on foot charged by a wild boar should feign death, 
face downwards on the ground (Masdyid, 215), In 
the thjrzth century, the valiant lord of Shayzar, 
Usima b. Munkidh, tells in a realistic fashion ot his 
perilous encounters with the black beast which, in 
his time, abounded in the Orontes lowlands (K. al- 
l*üibür, Princeton 1930, 202, 223-4). sà al-Asadl 
(ztbixstà century), in his encyclopaedia of hunting 
al-Djamhara fi Sulim wl-bayzara (Escarial ms, Ar. 
903, f. 1622), advises farmers that, ir: order t ward 
off the depredations of wild boars, they should cause 
to boom out in the middle of the night a big cauldron, 
emptied and placed upside down, and with a drum 
skin stretched over its mouth; a bunch of hairs should 
then be flicked between the fingers with an alterna- 
ting movement of the two hands. He also gives direc 
tions for making a trap (ukna), roofing over the 
mouth of a conical hole dug in the normally-used 
pathway of the animals (op. cit. ff. 303b-304a). 
Finally, a century later, the MamlGk Ibn Mangli, 
completing al-Asadi, brings to bear the fruit of his 
experience for anyone wishing to measure his strength 
against the savage beast, whether on foot or mounted 
(Uns al-mala? bi-wabsh al-fala?, B. N. Paris ms. Ar. 
2832, if. 17b-x8b, and annotated tr. P. Viré, in the 
press). The arms which he recommends for fighting 
with it are the double-edged sabre (Ailidíüri) and the 
arrow with a flatedged head (ydsidj), which the 
attacker should plunge right into the animal's fore- 
head or pierce with them its paws. If the hunter is 
thrown to the ground by the beast's charge (hamla), 
e should flatten himself on the ground and strike 
‘upwards with a slashing motion in order to cut the 
tendons of one of the beast's limbs. He should also 
lie in wait for the moment when the beast turns 


round in order to spit it with a backwards action and 
rip it open. Another secret of success is perfect 
mastery of one's mount, which must not take the 
bit and bolt when it sees the attacking beast. With a 
lance or hunting spear, the best way is to gouge out 
one of the beast's eyes, which cannot then survive 
this wound. Finally, Ibn Mangli records that, ac- 
cording to the ancients, the best talisman against the 
wild boar's viciousuess is to carry a crab's claw 
hung on the arm. 

At the present time, in the mountainous regions 
of the Maghrib, where the wild boar is sometimes 
abundant, hunting it is used as a tactical means of 
training for troops practising firing in the country- 
side, and the dead victims are left on the ground for 
wild carnivores. 

‘The term Adinsir plus other terms is also used to 
designate several other wild animals which have a 
long muzzle: the potamocherus (Potamochoerus por- 
cus) of Africa is therefore called kkinzir al-nahr 
("wild boar of the river") or Akinsir alma, wrongly 
identified by Kazimirski with the hippopotamus [see 
FARAS AL-MA? in Suppl.]; the two other African suidae, 
the phacocherus (Phacochoerus acthiopicus) and the 
hylocherus (Hylochoerus meinertshageni) are lumped 
together under the name khinzir abi karnayn because 
of their highly-developed defensive tusks; with its 
long snout for grubbing up ant-bills, the orycterops 
(Orycteropus afer) is called khinzir al-ard; whilst the 
dolphin and the porpoise are called Mhinsir al-bahr 
“sea pig". Finally, in pathology, the plural Akandzir 
denotes scrofulous growths on the neck. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(F. Viré) 

AU-KHIRAKI, ‘Umar m. AL-HusavN AL-BAgH- 
DADI (d. 334/046), better known under the name 
of Abu ‘I-Kasim al-Kbirakl, was one of the 
first and most celebrated of Hanbali juris- 
consults. He was first guided into the madhhab of 
the Imam Abmad by his father Aba “Al al-Khirakt 
(d. 299/912), who was himself a pupil of Aba Bakr 
al-Marwaghl (d. 275/899), He also knew Abmad's two 
sons, Salih (d. 266/880) and the shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
(d. 290/903). 

On the eve of the arrival of the SWIT Büyids in 
Baghdád, al-Khiraki left the ‘Iraki capital as a 
muhādjir seeking refuge in Damascus, where a 
Hanbali school was already taking root. He died 
there soon after his arrival there, in 334/945, al- 
though the exact date of his death is not known. 
He was buried in the cemetery of the Bab Sagbir, 
at the side of the martyr's tombs (Kubir al-skukadd?), 
and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. Tbn Batta 
visited it when he passed through Damascus, and it 
still existed in Ibn Kathte's time (Bidaya, xi, 214). 

Shams al-Din al-Nàbulusi (d. 797/1394:5), in his 
résumé of the kádi Abu ‘I-Husayn’s Tabagat al- 
handbila, 332, tells us, on the basis of a report going 
back to Muwaffak al-Din Ibn Kudima, that al- 
KhirakI had denounced publicly in Damascus a 
“reprehensible practice" (munkar), whose nature is 
not otherwise specified; because of this, he was ccn- 
demned to be flogged and died as a result of his 
wounds. However, this version of his death does not 
seem to be given by his other biographers. 

Al-Khiraki's only work which has come down to 
us is his famous Mukltasar, the first précis of Hanbali 
fih, which was to enjoy a considerable success and 
to contribute to the education and formation of 
numerous generations of legal scholars. 

It is said that he wrote numerous other works 
whose titles are not specified and which have all 
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been lost. He bad left his personal library in Baghdad 
in the care of a friend in the Darb Sulaymia, before 
park for Syria, A fire there destroyed it (Bidaya, 
ai, 214). 

Tbn Kathir remarks, loc. cit, that the MukMasar 
was written when the Black Stone was in the hands 
of the Carmathians, In fact, al-Khiralt tells us in 
the Muhhtaşar, ili, 383, when describing the Pilgrim- 
age rites, that “The pilgrim must kiss the Black Stone 
if it is in its proper place”, It is well-known that this 
last was carried off in 317/930 and restored in 339/ 
950; one may accordingly conclude that the Mukk- 
taşar was put together between 317/930 and 334/945, 
after the death of Abi Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923). 

Abi Bakr ‘Abd alAziz b. Dia‘far (d. 363/074), 
called Ghulim al-Khallal, gave out that he did not 
follow the views of the Mukhiasar on 60 questions 
(masala), The kādi Abu "I-Hvsayn, in his Tabakdt, 
di, 76-118, returns to this problem and enumerates 
98 points of divergence between the two scholars, 
whilst defending that doctrine which he deems the 
dest. 

A large number of commentaries were written on 
the Mukhasar, of which three became especially 
celebrated, sc. those of Ibn Hamid (d. 403/ror1), of 
the Fadi Abū Ya%4 (d. 458/1066) and of Muwaffak 
al-Din Ibn Kudama (d. 620/1223). The first two have 
been lost, but the third, known under the title of 
al-Mugkni, has been published in Cairo by Rashid 
Rida (12 vols., 1341-8/1922-30). But there were also 
many other commentaries, and no text of Hanbalism 
was so much commented upon. The skaykk Badran, 
in his Madkhal, 214, states that 300 commentaries 
still existed in the time of Yüsuf b. ‘Abd al-HádT 
(d. 909/1503), a Hanbali known as a historian of 
Damascus. 

Various disciples are known to us of al-KhirakI, 
including the following: (1) Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Harith 
Abu "I-Hasan al-Tamimi (d. 371/982), prolific author 
and founder of a famous line of legal scholars (IkAti- 
sár, 342); (2) Abu "I-Husayn Sam*ün (d. 387/998), 
one of the most famous preachers of his generation 
and a Süfi master (ibi4., 350-3); (3) ‘Abd Allah b. 
Batta (d. 387/998), even though he does not mention 
al-Khiraki amongst the authorities upon whom he 
based his credo (ibid., 346); and (4) Abü Hafs al- 
‘Ukbarl (d. 387/998), considered one of the best- 
informed scholars of Hanbalism. 

Bibliography: Tarikh Baghdád, xi, 234; 
Talakát al-handbila, ii, 75-118; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, 
xi, 274; T'Ektigar, 531-2; Shadharát, ii, 326; Brockel- 
mann, I, 183, 398, S I, 311; Sezgin, GAS, i, $12-13; 
Laoust, Le Hanbalisme sous le califat de Bagdad, in 
REI (1959), 84. (H. Laoust) 
EHIRBAT 41-BAYDÃ’, an early Arab struc- 

ture in the Syrian Desert, Khirbat al-Baygā? or 
Qasr al-Abyad is situated about zoo km. southeast of 
Damascus, looking out to the east over the Rubba, 
a fertile depression in the middle of the southeastern 
Syrian harrdl, It is a structure set out as a square, 
Go m. x 6o m. At every angle and in the centre of 
each side, except for the eastern one, there are cir- 
cular towers. The eastern side contains the gate, 
giving on to a courtyard of ca. 43 m. x 43m. This 
courtyard is surrounded on the other sides by ranges 
of rooms, 7.6 m. deep and ca, 5.0 m. (type a), 6.5 m. 
(type 0), 7.6m, (type c), and 5.8 m. (type T) wide, 
forming the schema ¢-a-b-a-T-a-b-a-c, All these rooms 
were living quarters. On the eastern side there were 
two small rooms flanking the entrance and four long 
rooms, which must have served as store-rooms. On 
the southern and northern sides the rooms were artic- 


ulated into two groups with the schema c-a-b-a and 
a-b-a-¢ respectively, Entrance from the courtyard was 
given by doors in the d-rooms, whence doors led to 
the a-rooms and further doors led from there to the 
e-rooms. On the western side were two groups of 
rooms following the schema a--a which were also 
accessible through doors in the b-rooms. Thus we 
have on three sides of the courtyard two groups of 
rooms separated by isolated room of the T-type. The 
residential character of the building is attested by 
the organisation of the rooms, together with the 
abundant mural decoration especially on the lintels, 
First impression suggest that Khirbat al-Bayda? was 
another example of the genre of Umayyad palaces. 
Closer investigation, however, reveals this identifica- 
tion to be impossible. It lacks many elements shared 
by Umayyad palaces, principally the bayt-organisa- 
tion of the rooms, the peristyle, brick and vaulted 
construction, and stucco decoration. Both the decora- 
tion and the technique of construction demonstrate 
an ambitious local Syrian craftsmanship. The decora 
tion shows this craftsmanship to be working with 
ecumenical patterns of the sth and 6th centuries 
A.D. The relations of this local craftsmanship can be 
more closely determined. Masonry comparable with 
that of Khirbat al-Bayda? is found in northeastern 
Syria, not in the neighbouring Hawran, Equally, the 
decoration is not Hawranian in type, but resembles 
closely the ornament found in the region northeast 
of Hama. This suggests that Kairbat al-Bayda? is 
not an Umayyad structure but was built in the sth 
and 6th century by one of the Arab rulers, clients to 
the Byzantine state. 
Bibliography: M.de Vogué, Syrie centrale, 
Paris 1865-77, 69-70; J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht 
über Hauran and die Trackonen, Berlin 1870, 62-4; 
M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen. 
Golf, Berlin 1899-1900, 235-8; R. Dussaud and F. 
Macler, Voyage archéologique, Paris 190r, 43:6; E. 
Herzfeld, Mshattá, Hira and Bádiya, in Jahrb. der 
Kümigl. Preuss. Kunits, xlii (1921), 104- 
Poidebard, La trace de Rome, Paris 1934, 55-67; 
J. Sauvaget, Remarques sur les monuments omey- 
ades, in A, ccxxxi (1930), 1-59; H. Gaube, Ein 
arabischer Palast in Stid-syrien, Hirbet el-Baida, 
Beirut 1974. (H. Gavse) 
KHIRBAT At-MAFDJAR, popularly known as 
Kage Higham, is the modern name for the ruins 
of an unfinished Umayyad mansion in the 
Wad! 'I-Nuway*ima, north of Jericho. The ruins com- 
prise three separate buildings: a palace proper, a 
mosque and a bath attached to a hall. On the east 
side of this complex stood a colonnaded forecourt 
with an ornamental pool at its centre. Additional ar- 
chitectural remains lie north of these buildings, but 
have not yet been excavated. Foundations of a wall, 
found north of the site, suggest that the buildings 
were originally surrounded by a walled estate, com- 
prising cultivated land, agricultural settlements and 
perhaps a game preserve. A complex irrigation sys- 
tem, developed already in Roman times and based 
on three neighbouring springs—‘Ayn al-Sultán, ‘Ayn 
al-Nuway‘ima and ‘Ayn al-Duydk, provided the 
water for the residential buildings as well as for the 
cultivation of the land, The modern name of the site, 
meaning “a place where water springs from the 
earth", attests to the abundance of water in this area. 

The site, which hes not yet been identified with 
any place mentioned in written sources, was first 
visited and described by Captain Ch. Warren and Mr. 
F. J. Bliss on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (Survey of Western Palestine, iij, 1883, 211-123 
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Fig. A Khirbat al-Mafgjar, Plan (after Hamilton) 
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PEFQS, 1894, 177-81). Our main knowledge, how- 
ever, derives from the excavations conducted between 
1935 and 1948 by the Department of Antiquities of 
Palestine, under the direction of R. W. Hamilton 
with D. C. Baramki as field director. Their finds 
which appeared first as preliminary reports in the 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine, 
‘were later published by Hamilton (Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
an Arabiam mansion in the Jordan valley. With a 
contribution by Dr. Oleg Grabar, Oxford 1959). 

1. Archilecture—A glance at the plan of Khirbat 
al_Mafdjar reveals some remarkable irregularities and 
a somewhat awkward relation between the main units 
of the building complex (Fig. A). The walls of the 
‘square, two-storeyed palace, which was by far the 
largest part of the whole complex, are of uneven 
length (the south and west walls, 67.28 m. externally; 
the north wall, 67,2x m.; the east wall, 63,86 m.), 
its fagade is asymmetrical, and there are further 
‘oddities in its inner division. However, the plan of 
the palace conforms to those of other Umayyad 
castles. A three-quarter round buttress-tower stood 
at each of the four corners and a semi-circular one in 
the middle of the west and north walls. In the middle 
of the southern wall only there was a square tower— 
presumably the base of a minaret—and another rec- 
tangular porch-tower faced the entrance in the east. 
The rooms of the palace were arranged around a 
central porticoed court. They were generally not con- 


they were arranged in communicating pairs, one be- 
hind the other, with a group of five intercommunicat- 
ing rooms in the centre. The contral room in the 
south was provided with a niche, probably a wijvdb, 
flanked by two colonnettes. The northern wall had a 
single elongated hall with a row of six piers down 
the centre. Six pairs of parallel wall piers suggest 
that this hall was divided by lateral arches into two 
times seven bays. In the centre of the western por- 
tico, but not aligned with the axis of the central room, 
three flights of stairs descended to a small forecourt 
preceding a sirdab, a small room supplied with cold 
water and intended for refreshment. A balustrade 
around the top of the staircase clearly blocked the 
direct access to the central room. 

Ata distance of about seven metres from the north- 
east corner of the palace and aligned with its eastern 
wall stood a mosque (23.6 m. x 17.1 m), It could be 
reached in two ways: either by a staircase which 
descended from the first floor of the palace and led 
to a door in the kible wall, or by three doors in its 
northern wall, The door in the fibla wall, next to the 
milirdb, was probably used by the owner of the palace 
and his close attendants exclusively, while the open- 
ings in the northern wall were presumably used by 
the public. 

The mosque was preceded by a small courtyard 
or vestibule, which had three additional openings in 
its northern wall. The milydé was flanked by two 


nected, although along the west side of the palace | cylindrical columns and was covered with white plas- 


Fig, B “Bath Hall" 


Revised isometric reconstruction (after Hamilton). 
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ter which remained undecorated. In front of the 
mibráb the excavators found the fallen remains of two 
arcades composed originally of three arches each. 
‘These arcades must have sheltered a strip of slightly 
more than ro m. of the enclosure. The construction of 
the mosque was probably never finished, for the walls 
nowhere stood more than three courses high, and the 
‘excavators found no traces of a floor, 

About 4o m. north of the palace are the ruins of 


a second large building complex which was separated | 


from the palace by an open area. A wall and a but- 
tress tower enclosed the area on the side aligned 
with the western palace wall, and the mosque border- 
ed it on the east. A paved and originally covered pas- 
sage crossed the open space, connecting the palace 
with the northern buildings. The dominant feature of 
this complex was a square hall (north wall, 30.28 m.; 
south wall, 30,33 m.; west wall, 30.42 m.; cast wall, 
29.79 1.). The north, south and west sides each had 
three horse-shoe shaped exedrac, while a stately en- 
trance porch, flanked by similar exedrae, occupied 
the eastern wall. Two additional entrances were found 
at either end of this wall. Each of the eleven exedrae 
was flanked by a pair of engaged columns, whose 
bases stood about a metre above the floor. Between 
and inside these exedrae were small rectangular niches 
which stood about 1.10 m. above floor-level and were 
covered by arched heads. Square pilasters with three- 
quarter round shafts at their corners supported the 
roof and divided the hall into nine central bays and 
an ambulatory. The piers were interconnected by 
stone-built arches carrying intersecting walls which 
rose high enough to provide room for windows. Ac- 
cording to Hamilton's reconstruction (Fig. B) (Mof- 
dar, 67:91, Pl. CV and Levant, 63 and Fig, x for re- 
vised isometric restoration), the four corner bays were 
square and bad cross-vaults, while the axial naves 
were rectangular and barrel-vaulted, The central bay 
was raised above the rest and carried a dome over 
a cylindrical drum which was also pierced with win- 
dows. Except for the iour compartments at the cor- 
mers, the bays of the ambulatory were barrel-vaulted. 
The spacing of the piers was such that the central 
nave, connecting the porch with the central apse in 
the west, like the main north-south axis, was wider 
than the other passages (5.50 m. to 5.60 m. as against 
449m. to 4.60 m. for the flanking aisles and 2.50 m. 
to 3,36 m. for the aisles closest to the walls), 

Along the southern wall of the hall, and including 
its three exedrae, there was a pocl, It was bordered 
by a barrier built between the four southern piers of 
the hall and continued at either end in a right angle 
towards the wall. This pool, the floor of which was 
at about the same level as the rest of the hall, was 
apparently not included in the original plan of the 
hall and only added subsequently. 

The main entrance into the hall was by way of a 
monumental porch (8.45m. wide) in its caster 
façade. This porch was entered by an arched opening 
with stepped and undercut crenellations at the top 
edge. It was covered by a dome resting on pendentives. 
carrying its high drum. Withia the porch was a pair 
‘of arched recesses, and there was another part of 
niches in the jambs of the entrance arch. A doorway 
connected the porch with the main hall. 


Attached to the hall at the north-west comer was | 


a small, origiaally domed, room with a semi-circular 
apsis, the Diwin, used apparently for private audi- 
ences. There were extensive latrines at the north- 
eastern corner (F), In the centre of the northern wall 
there was the bath proper, comprising tworectangular 
rooms (A, B) with benches along the walls (and two 


| tanks in room B), and two additional rooms (C, D). 

Their floors, built over hypocausts, were heated by 
a furnace in the stoke-hole (E). The first room (C) 
was nearly square with a single niche in the east, 
while the other, a circular originally doomed chamber, 
| was surrounded with eight horse-shoe shaped niches, 
| one containing the door to room (C). These two were 
| the more temperate and the hotter caldaria respec- 
tively, while the first two chambers may have served 
as waiting rooms or vestiary (A) and frigidarium (B). 

The rooms of the lammám are remarkably sinall 
and could be reached from the large hall through 
| chamber (A) only. There was no direct connection be- 
j tween the bath and thedisproportionally large latrines, 
2, Decoration.—Apart from the mosque, which was 
| never finished, and the ground floor of the palace, 

the buildings at Khirbat al-Maídjar were lavishly 
decorated. There were mosaic floors at the sirddb, 
the hall adjoining the bath, and the didn, The 
façade, the porches and the walls of the hall and the 
diwan were covered with stone and stucco panels 
respectively. The wails of the upper floor of the 
eastern wing of the palace, and of the bath hall, 
showed remains of paintings; figural sculptures, many 
of them nearly life size, were placed in niches or 
arcades at different parts of the buildings. The mo- 
saics were of natural stone in a rich colour scale of 
red, brown or yellow, bluish, grey and white grades. 
While those in the sirdad are technically of mediocre 
quality, the mosaics in the ball and diwdn are ex- 
tremely fine. There are forty-two carpets altogether 
(thirty-eight in the ball and four in the ditedn). They 
are partly adapted in size and pattern to the architec- 
tural superstructure, and their placement appears to 
have been guided by the purpose and function of 
these buildings (Pl. Ib). The majority of these pat- 
terns show geometric or abstract designs and inter- 
Jacings which are enriched by stylised floral devices. 
In the centre of the Hall a radiating rosette pattern 
accentuates the main axis and "reflects" the central 
dome above it (Panel 17 in Hamilton's chart, Mafjar, 
328, Fig. 256). Roundels containing concentric inter 
lacings decorate the floors of the four corner bays 
which were apparently cross-vaulted. There is a con- 
tinuous mosaic panel in each of the outer corridors 
(Nos. x, 2, 3 in Hamilton's chart). The rectangular 
Panel betwoen the entrance porch and the central 
rosette, in its composition and ornament, leads to- 
wards the central axis of the Hall. Finally, the design 
in the central apse (No. V in Hamilton's chart) is 
distinguished from the other apses by a large rosette 
ín its interior and a semi-rosette at its base (Pl. IIa). 
The pavement includes only two figural designs: one 
at the base of the central apse, representing a citrus 
fruit, a branch and a knife; and the other in the dais 
of the diwdn showing a fruit-bearing tree flanked to 
the right by a pair of gazelles and to the left by a 
lion attacking a gazelle (Pl. Ib), 

Together with Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbt [q.v.], Khir- 
bat al-Maídiar provides the richest accumulation of 
early Islamic architectural decoration so far known. 
Apart from stone—and occasionally marble—the ar- 
tists made abundant use of plaster for elaborating 
the interior and exterior of the mansion. This tech- 
nique, not used in Syrian architecture until later 
Umayyad times, bad the advantage of being com- 
paratively cheap, and its flexibility allowed it to be 
used for life-size sculpture. Moreover, it could be 
painted, and since it lent itself to modelling in a wide 
| Variety of forms, these stucco carvings must have 
į contributed to the impression of richness and sump- 
| tuousness of the buildings. 
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Generally speaking, two groups of motifs predom- 
inate in the architectural surface decoration of Khir- 
bat al-Mafdiar. The first, and largest one consists 
of vegetal elements, such as acanthus leaves, full and 
half palmettes, vine garlands, flowers and fruit. The 
other comprises geometric elements and various ab- 
stract designs. Pure geometric compositions, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare. In general they appear 
together and interwoven with vegetal designs, such 
as interlaced roundels, or roundels alternating with 
rectangles filled with rosettes, or diamond-shaped 
units filled with rosettes and palmette leaves respec- 
tively (Hamilton, Mafjar, Pl. XLIII, 2j. In most of 
the plaster ornaments the geometric vnits are inter- 
rupted and combined in such a way that the resulting 
patterns completely conceal their original rigid con- 
struction (Ralustrade panels from Palace, Hamilton, 
Mafjar, Pl. LIX, 13, 14 and pp. 245-64, Figs. 185: 
210. The same principle was used in the mosaic 
pattern). 

Wall paintings were found in two areas only: in 
the rooms of the east wing on the first floor of the 
Palace, and in the “Bath Hall”, Painted on plaster, 
in both fresco and tempera, hardly any of these paint- 
ings were found in sifu, and all ‘that has remained 
are fragments. Since we know so little about Umay- 
yad painting, this situation is all the more deplorable. 
Professor Oleg Grabar bas studied these fragments 
and found that in subject matter, style and iconogra- 
phy the fragments in the Palace differed from those in 
the “Bath Hall". In the north part of the eastern 
‘wing of the Palace Sasanian textile motifs predomi- 
nated. In addition to floral ornaments, such as heart- 
shaped leaves, rosettes, lotus and palmette designs, a 
pattern of interlacing circles with a simurg painted 
within each of the roundels could be reconstructed. In 
the rooms to the south the excavators found architec- 
tural and figural remains as well as painted imitations 
ot marble. The style is less homogeneous than in the 
north part; yet the Roman-Byzantine tradition is 
most conspicuous, The paintings in the “Bath Hall", 
which originally decorated the walls and piers above 
the level of the window-sills, were less spectacular and 
more limited in subject matter. Their main purpose 
was to emphasise the architectural setting of the con- 
struction; in particular, the groups of three niches 
in the clerestory were richly painted (Hamilton, Maf- 
Jar, Pl. XIII and p. 73, Fig. 33, for restored sketch]. 
‘At the floor level all the apses were plastered white. 
The only exception was apse V in the centre of the 
western wall, whose archivolt was decorated with 
meandering bands which enclosed panels with vari- 
ous fruits (including pomegranates), vegetables in a 
bowl, etc. Another panel with painted fruit and oset- 
tes covered an arch which had spanned a western 
aisle of the northern ambulatory, south of the Diode. 
The importance of this fragment lies in the affinities 
of its rosettes to the type of rosette which is repeated- 
ly depicted in the mosaic floor of the same Hall, par- 
ticularly in front of the main apse, in the ambulatory 
and in the main panel between the entrance porch 
and the large central medallion (Pl, Ib). 

‘Khicbat al-Mafdjar abounded in monumental sculp- 
ture of various human and animal forms. Although 
none of the statues were found in sifu, they were 
evidently concentrated in three areas: the Palace 
porch and entrance, the porch leading to the "Bath 
Hali", and the Ditedn. The human statues included an 
almost life-size princely figure, generally interpreted 
as a caliph, which came from a niche surmounting the 
entrance to the "Bath Hall" (Fig. C and Pi. Va), male 
and female entertainers (PI. Vb) and miscellaneous 


figures connected with courtly pleasures. A quick 
glance at these statues reveals that they were sculp- 
tured in a remarkably homogeneous style: they are 
rendered frontally, in nearly identical conventiona- 
lised postures, and their rigidity and lack of move- 
‘ment gives them an impressive monumentality. The 
‘men and women are plump and heavily built, and the 
semi-nude female bodies show folds of abundant flesh 
on the thorax and above the girdle. The caliph is clad 
in a long coat trimmed with Iranian-type pearls, worn 
Over wide trousers, and holds a short sword; the 
girls wear pleated skirts that close from right to left 
and are held on the hips by a twisted cord. With 
slight variations the hair of the figures is identically 
modelied: parted in the centre and rendered in paral- 
lel grooves (caliph and some of the busts), or rows 
of snail curls, The hair of the women is dressed in 
three heavy twists which are covered with a rosette 
in the centre, and on the forehead forms small ring- 
lets which descend at either side and terminate in 
cork-serew curls (PI. IIIb). The rendering of the faces 
is generally identical. The brow forms one plane with 
the forehead and the flattened bridge of the nase, and 
abuts at a sharp angle on the plane of the eye sockets. 
‘The pupil of the eye is pierced or drilled, and the 
mouth curves downward slightly and has a drilled 
hole in each corner. There is little, if any, modelling 
in the faces. 

The eyes of the figures from the Palace entrance, 
like those of the caliph, are modelled in a different 
style from those of the womer from the bath porch 
of the Diwdn, In the first group the eyes are encircled 
by a heavy unbroken band representing the eyelids, 
and the brows are marked by a grooved line; the eye- 
lids of the other figures are more smoothly sculptured, 
and the brows are painted (PI. IIIb). 

There were various animal figures at the Palace 
entrance, Rams or mountain sheep decorated the 
front of the "Bath" porch and the bottom of its 
drum, and about a hundred partridges (Pl. IIIa) were 
found in the Diwda and the "Bath" porch. On the 
whole the animals were more delicately modelled than 
the human figures, 

3+ Interpretation of structures and decorations. —Our 
knowledge of the purpose for which Khirbat al- 
Mafdjar was built, and of the actual function of its 
different units, is based primarily on interpretations 
of its architectural features and decorations. The 
irregular plan of the whole complex seems to imply 
that it was not conceived as a single unit and was 
built in consecutive stages. The function of most of 
the rooms of the Palace, except the little mosque, 
or musalld, and the underground sirddb, is uncertain. 
The discovery of numerous wall paintings in the upper 
storey, in contrast to the lack of decoration observed 
in the ground floor rooms, is generally explained by 
the fact that the upper floor was reserved for the 
living quacters and private rooms of the owner of 
the mansion, This seems to be confirmed by the only 
painting which could be fully reconstructed, the tex- 
tile pattern with the simurg and the interstitial heart- 
shaped four-petaled rosettes, which came from a room 
in the northem part of the east wing. This pattern 
would have been appropriate for a princely dwelling, 
as its Sasanian prototype figures on the garb of Khus- 
raw II at the bas reliefs of Tàk-i Bustan and in similar 
royal Sasanian representations. 

Scholarly opinions vary as to the purpose and func- 
tion of the “Bath Hall". In relating it to the bath- 
rooms proper and the Roman tradition of public baths 
in Palestine and other provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, Creswell and Hamilton interpreted the Hall as 
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Fig.C “Bath Hall”, Porch fagade (after Hamilton), 
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a frigidarium which, according to Hamilton, served 
also as a vestiary or apoditerium. He saw an indica- 
tion of these functions in the niches along the walls, 
which he interpreted as a repository for the bather’s 
clothes. Hamilton was aware of the abnormal size of 
the Hall, which he believed to represent an “archi- 
tectural response to some specialized requirements" 
(Mafjar, 47). A more specific function was suggested 
by Grabar, who suggested that the Hall should be 
related to the Roman tridinia and considered as a 
place for ceremonial entertainment, and for other 
customary Arab and Sasanian activities, such as 
dancing or banqueting (Islamic art and Byzantium, 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xviii (1964), 76-7). A fresh. 
study of the architectural peculiarities, decorative 
features and iconography of the Hall anda re-evalua- 
tion of these ideas has led Professor R. Ettinghausen 
to point out that in contrast to the more private 
character of the Palace, the “Bath” Hall was con- 
ceived as the representational part of the mansion, 
First, it could be entered from the outside by a 
distinctively ornamented monumental porch and two 
additional doors next to it. Aside from the caliphal 
statue, the front and inside of the porch carried fig- 
ural sculptures of definite princely associations par- 
larly appropriate for a princely abode, such as 
male and femaie entertainers, as well as animals 
alluding to the royal hunt. Secondly, the official 
character of this building becomes further evident if 
one follows Ettinghausen's discussion of the central 
axis of the Hall. This aisle, which connects the porch 
with the western wall opposite, focuses on a central 
apse which in its artistic rendering differs from the 
remaining exedrae of the ambulatory. Originally at- 
tached to a cross-shaped voussoir, there was a stone 
chain ending in a cylindrical device hanging from the 
apex of its semi-dome. There were seven, and not 
five niches in the lower wall of the apse, and a pair, 
instead of a single niche, decorated the upper level of 
the exedrae. The arched heads of these niches bad 
a horse-shoe and not a semi-circular profile, and were 
supported by eolonnettes missing in the other re- 
cesses. Moreover, while all the exedrae in the am- 
bulatory were plastered white, the archivolt of the 
central apse was painted with a meander pattern with 
perspective frets and different vegetal designs, 

‘The exceptional readering of the central apse, 
which must have been viewed by every visitor enter- 
ing from the main porch, is explained by Ettinghausen 
in relation to its function. According to his interpre- 
tation it served as a throne recess or place of honour 
"where the owner of the mansion sat at official 
occasions and in compliance with royal Sasanian 
practice, with his royal headgear suspended over his 
head. 

Aside from the symbolic “hanging crown"—in 
Umayyad times transformed into a “hanging” &alé 
suwa—the royal character of the throne recess is 
further brought out by the huge half rosette in the 
pavement at the base of the apse, a motif which in 
Sasanian iconography had royal connotations. Ac: 
cording to Ettinghausen it was not selected at random 
but rather in conformity with the Sasanian iconogra- 

tradition, in order to emphasise the princely 
sections of the mansion, 

‘By applying the principle that a “given imagery 
is related to the situation or activity that took 
in or near the particular spot" (From Byrantium, 
35-6), Ettinghausen further uses the mosaic panel 
"with the knife, citrus fruit and leafy branch in front 
of the main apse (Hamilton, Mafjar, 336-7) to explain 
one of the other functions of the "Bath" Hall, First, 


since Khirbat al-Mafdjar was an agricultural estate, 
this picture may be interpreted as an offering or 
present to the owner of the estate, or possibly as a 
symbol for a tax paid in the form of a highly-esteemed. 
fruit grown in the plantations. Second, the fact that 
the only figural mosaic in this Hall depicts a fruit 
which had to be peeled with a knife in order to be 
eaten, appears to indicate that one of the purposes 
of this Hall was feasting and banqueting. 

‘Assuming that the “Bath” Hall was built for public 
audiences, the Diwdn or small apsidial room in its 
north-western corner (Fig. 1) was probably built as 
@ private audience chamber. The interpretation of 
its function has again been based on the iconography 
of its decoration—the figural mosaic pavement on 
the raised dais (Pl. IIb), and the stucco ornaments 
of the domne in front of it (Pl. Ic). Accordingly, it 
has been pointed out that the tion preying upon a 
gazelle to the right of the fruit-bearing tree was 
probably meant to demonstrate the caliphal power, 
while the two eating gazelles to the left alluded to a 
peaceful caliphal reign—the Day ai-Isldm versus the 
Dar al-Harb, the Abode (or Realm) of Islam versus 
the Abode of War (From Byzantium, 45-6). 

The mosaics in the Diwan are based on ancient 
oriental concepts and symbolism. The winged horses 
and the pendentives of the cupola (FI. ITIc), on the 
other hand, represent an Iranian, particularly Sasa- 
nian, motif. They are beasts which figure on seals, 
textiles and silver vessels as the royal mount of ascen- 
sion and symbolise the semi-divinity of the Sasanian 
king. Their representation on the cupola provides ad- 
ditional proof of the princely character of the chamber 
which, like ir other parts of the mansion, is expressed 
in the iconographic language of Sasanian Iran. 

4. Who built Khirbat al-Mafdjar !—So far it bas 
not been possible to connect the buildings at Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar with one single prototype. The combina- 
tion of a villa, a private bath and a multifunctional 
hall is Roman. The buildings reflect primarily Byzan- 
tine tradition, while the mosaics and most of the 
paintings in the palace are rooted foremost in the local 
Syro-Palestinian tradition. The remaining decoration 
—particularly the stucco sculpture and ornament—is 
inspired in style and technique by Eastern, Iranian 
and probably Central Asian prototypes. The imagery 
in particular is applied in accordance with Sasanian 
concepts of princely dwellings. It represents an ap- 
parently conscious adaptation of royal Sasanian art 
which was combined with architectural elements of 
Roman and Byzantine derivation in order to meet 
best the demands and aspirations of the Umayyad 
owner of the mansion, 

The identity of the owner and builder of Khirbat 
al-Mafdjar bas not yet been established conclusively, 
On the basis of certain graffiti with the name of 
| Hisham which were found in the débris of the palace, 

it has been assumed that Khirbat al-Mafdiar was 
built during the caliphate of Hisham, between the 
years 105-15/724-43. More recently, however, 
Hamilton tried to prove that although the mansion 
| was built at the time of Hisham, it was owned and 

occupied by his nephew, al-Walid b. Yazid. Hamil- 
ton's arguments arerather intricate. Yet itis true that 
| in its architectural concept the palace, and particu- 

larly the Throne and Banqueting Hall, would have 
| suited the taste of a personality like al-Walid II. 

Bibliography: The basic publication is R. W. 
Hamilton, Khirbat al-Mafjar. General presenta- 
tions are given by: D. C. Baramki, Guide to the 
palace at Khirbat al-Maffar, Amman 1956; O. 
| Grabar, The Umayyad palace of Khirbat al-Mafjar, 
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7503, Oxlord 1969, ifa, 561-76 (with complete bibli- 
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the life cycle of a symbol, in Oriens, xvii (1964). 

161-71; R. W. Hamilton, Who built Khirbat al- 

Mafjar?, in Levant, i (1969), 61-7; R. Ettinghausen, 

From Bytantium to Sasanian Iran and the Islamic 

world, Leiden 1972, 17-65; E. Baer, A group of 

morih-Iranian craftsmen ..., in Israel Exploration 

Journal, xxiv (1974); R. W. Hamilton, KAirbat al- 

Mafjar...im Levant, x (1978). (E. BAER) 

KHIRBAT AL-MINY A, in mediaeval times known 
as Minya or ‘Ayn Minyat Hisham, is the name for 
the ruins of an apparently unfinished Umayyad 
mansion about 230m. west of the northern end 
of Lake Tiberias. Tae ruins were excavated in 1932 
by A. E. Mader and between 1936-9 by A. M. Schnei- 
der and O. Puttrich-Reignard. During July-August 
1959 the western section of the palace was excavated 
by O. Grabar in collaboration with the Israel Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 

The building consists of an irregular rectangular 
enclosure (66.40 m. x 73m. x 72.30 m.) facing the 
four cardinal points. Like other Umayyad castles it 
has round towers at the corners, a semi-circular 


Khirbat al-Minya. Ground plan. 


tower in the centre of three of the walls, and a gate- 
way salient about 3.70 m. north of the centre of the 
eastern wall. The rooms which surrounded the orig- 
inally porticoed court differ in size and arrangement. 
They comprise a mosque in the south-east corner, 
a three-aisled basilical hall flanked by a unit of five 
rooms in the south, and residential quarters in the 
north. 

As against the simple unpretentious decoration of 
the mosque, the domed gate-way chamber and the 
southern rooms must have been richly decorated. 
Marble panels covered the dadoes of the walls. 
Coloured and gilt glass mosaics decorated the summit 
of the dome, and stone mosaics combined with glass 
cubes and set in geometric carpet-like patterns on 
the floor of the five southern rooms indicate the 
official, representational character of this section. 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Another well-preserved floor mosaic was discoverd 
in 1959 in the western part of the mansion. 

A fragmentary inscription with the name of al- 
‘Walld on a marble slab which had been used as a 
sill when the gateway was rebuilt centuries later 
supports an attribution of Minya to al-Walld I (86- 
961705-15). However, the palace was apparently used 
throughout the Umayyad period. Moreover, the strat- 
ification established in the western part of the site, 
aad the ceramics found in the excavation in 1959, 
have shown that the site was settled in the later 
Mamlük period when it served as an important com- 
mercial post between Damascus and Cairo. It was 
abandoned at an uncertain dete, but later temporarily 


des Deutschen Vereins vom H. 
17-20 (1939); A. M. Schneider, Die Bauinschrift von 
Chirbet el- Minje, in Oriens Christianus, xxxvi (1941), 
115-17; A. M. Schneider, Hirbet el-Minje am See 
Genesareth, in Annales. Arckéologiques de Syrie, it 


(1952), 23-45; O. Grabar, J. Perrot, B. Ravani and 
Myriam Rosen, Sondages à Khirbet el-Minyeh, in 
Israel Exploration Journal, x/4 (1960), 226-43; K. 
A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim architectures, ija, 
Oxford 1969, 381-9. (Eva Bass) 
KHIRKA, "rough cloak, scapular, coarse 
gown'', The assumption of such a cloak as symbol 
of embarking on the mystical path is mentioned as 
early as the sed/8th century (by Ibn Harb and al- 
Muhisibl; see Massignon, Lexique). It is the equiva- 
lent of the handelasp (musafata) by means of 
which the spiritual director (murshid) transmits to 
the initiate (murid) the blessing inherited from the 
Prophet. It can also be replaced, or accompanied, by 
other rites with the same significance; the handi 
over of a rosary (sibka), of the text of a litany (wird 
[g..]) belonging to the mystical order (Jarika (g.0.]) 
which is receiving the novice. Its value as “the gar- 
ment of piety”, external and internal (according to 
Kuga, VII, 26), this latter implying humility and 
detachment from worldly standards, isfurther stressed 
when the kkirka becomes, as with the Darkdwa [g.v. 
a cloak made up of pieces sewn together (murabha‘ 
Staring from its original technical sense, the word 
Hhirka has been broadened to designate the initiation 
as such, becoming a synonym for "transmission" 
(tanapkul), “embarkation on the way" (abAdh al- 
farig) and "covenant" (‘ahd, bay‘a). Thus the Safis 
came to speak of the bhira khidriyya “investiture 
by al- Khidr" [see At-KHADIR) to describe those cases, 
numerous in the history of Muslim mysticism, in 
which some contemplatives are said to have received 
spiritual direction directly from the powerful and 
mysterious person who, in the Kur'án (XVIII, 64- 
B1), shows a wisdom superior to the prophetic law. 
In fact, the two methods of spiritual transmission, 
so. attachment to the chain (silsila) of spiritual mas- 
ters and spontaneous illumination coming from the 
bestowal of a special grace, existed side-by-side at 
all stages of the history of Süfism. Abu 'I-‘Abbas al- 
Marst, the disciple of the imm al-Shadhill (d. 556/ 
1258), was to derive his arguments for demonstrating 
the superiority of the jarita founded by his master, 
from the fact that the latter did not rest on the trans- 
mission of the Akira, but on "a spiritual direction 
(hidáya) in which God was able to attach certain of 
his disciples directly to Muhammad His prophet" 
(cited by P. Nwiya, in Tòn AtZ? Allak et la naissance 
de la confrérie Sagilite, Beirut 1972, 31). 
The word kirka, followed by a noun complement, 
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b. Diwin. Mosaic, Photograph by courtesy of the Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums. 
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a. Partridges. 


b. Woman. “Bath” porch. 


c. Winged horse. Diudn, Photographs E. Baer 
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may serve to define various categories or degrees of | 
initiation to the mystical path. Thus bhirkat al-irdda 
“the robe of free-will” means, according to al-Suhra- 
wardi, "he whom one asks personally, of bis own 
free-will, from the shaykh, having full knowledge . . . 
of counting on passive obedience to whatever thing 
he will be condemned to by accepting", whilst the 
khirbat al-labarruk "cloak of blessing", is that which 
is "given officially by the shayh to those whom it 
seems to him useful to introduce to or guide along 
the mystical path, without their giving an exact ac 
counting of the significance of the act of investiture’ 
(Awárif, quoted by E. Blochet, in L'Esoférisme 
musulman, Louvain 1910, 153). Other authors speaks, 
in more general terms, of the “cloak of Süfism", 
khirkat al-asawewuf, always insisting on the close con- 
nection created by this act of investiture between | 
the disciple and his spiritual master, who penetrates | 
the most intimate thoughts and needs of the initiate 
and becomes "his real father" (Abmad Diya’ al-Din 
al-Nakshaband! al-MudjaddidI al- Knülia, Musimmat 
Diimi* al-xsit wa-karamat al-awtiya’, Cairo 1328, 
100). Finally, the act of investiture with the "cloak 
of nobility”, kirkas al-futuwwa, originally conferred 
by the ‘Abbasid caliphs and then later by the Ay- 
yübid sultans of Syria and Egypt, was one of the 
features marking out the chivalric orders of the 1s- 
lamic world before they spread into Christendom, 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, cee the definition of Akirba givea by 

“Abd al-Razzdk Kashinl, Isfilédat, No. 492, and | 

G. Salmon, La Kherga des Dergaowa et la Kherga 

Soufya, in Archives Marocaines, xxi (1905), 127-43- 

(J.-L, Micon) 

EHIREA-YI SHERIF, one of the mantles 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, called 
KrigkA-vi Suextr or Kurega-yi Sa‘kper was 
preserved at the Topkapı Palace in Istanbul. It 
‘was brought to Istanbul by Mubammad Abū Numayy, 
son of the Sherif of Mecca, together with the key of 
Mecca and other Islamic relics, after the conquest of 
Egypt in 923/1517 by the Ottoman ruler Selim 1. 

This black mantle, 1.24 em. long with wide sleeves 
and a cream-coloured woolen lining, was kept in a 
‘throne made for Murad IV by the father of Ewliya 
Čelebi, Derwish Zilli Mehmed, the head jeweller of 
the palace. The throne, which resembled a canopied 
tent, lost its function in Mabmüd II's time when 
lattice work doors were made. Today the Khirka-yi 
Sherif is protected by being wrapped in seven sil 
velvet cloths, embroidered with gold thread; these 
in turn are protected by a gold box with a double 
lid, which is given further protection by being 
placed in a gold casket that was made in the era 
of ‘Abd al-Aziz. This is then placed on a silver 
table in the silver throne, 

The Khirha-yi Sherif had a special function in 
Ottoman customs and ceremonies. In one of the late 
Ottoman chronicles (‘A(x Tarikh, i, 93 cf. Eirka-i 
Serif, in 14, by K. Kufrah) the author refers to the 
Khirha-yi Sherif and says that a room was built 
named the Kiss Oda [g1.] to protect the sacred 
relies when Selim I brought them to the palace. 
It is not really possible to accept this statement as 
fact, because there is no other source of the same 
century or subsequent ones that mentions it until 
the roth century. In fact, this room is most probably 
the Khágs Oda built by Mehemmed 11. No information 
about the mantle is known before Abmed l's time; 
his imdm, Mustaia Şafi Efendi, refers in his Zubdet al- 
lewáribh (Topkapı Sarayı, R. 1304, f. 1284) to the 
mantle, and says that Ahmed I had a shelf made 


above his throne in the Khisg Oda and had the 
mantle put on it, We also learn that Abmed I 
started the ceremony of dipping a part of the mantle 
into water, thus making the latter holy; this custom 
was later changed into dipping the fastenings and 
then in Mahmüd II's reign, to placing scarfs on it, 
We also learn from the Zübde al-tewarihh that the 
‘hiss Oda did not contain all the relics in Abmed I's 
time. This room, with its roth/xéth century tiles, 
was repaired by Mabmüd Il, when a new fireplace 
was built, the decorations of the dome and upper 
parts of the walls were redone, and the whole apart- 
ment assigned to the keeping of the relics, 

There were forty Kháss Odails—the men in charge 
of the Privy Chamber—who did the work of guarding 
the Khirka-yi Sherif. The duties of the Kiss Odalis 
were to sweep the area, dust the Kurans and other 
books, burn incense on special nights, sprinkle rose 
water, clean and polish the gold and silver objects, 
etc. (1. H. Uzungargli, Osman sarays teskilats, 
Ankara 1945, 325). The "silver" water carriers, 
thus named because they carried the water in silver 
containers, washed the floors of the building (idem, 
455). In the corner of the wall, where there was a 
gate that opened into the third courtyard, there was 
a pounding stone used to grind up incense; on the 
other side of the same wall was a well whore the 
sweepings were disposed of. Four of the Khdss 
Odali stayed on duty at night and read the Kura 
(sbid., 32). The guarding of the Khdss Oda was the 
duty of Aghas, whose spell of duty lasted for a 
period of 24 hours before being relieved. 

All the Ottoman Sultans believed firmly in the 
sanctity of the Khirka-yi Sherif and tried to remain 
near it; Abmed I took it with him wherever he 
went (ibid., 256). FindIkifit Mebmed Agha, a Khdss 
Odali of the reigns of Mustafa II and Ahmed II], 
speaks at length about the Khirka-yi Sherif. Ac- 
cording to him, Mustafa IT took the mantle with 
him in a private wagon to Cataldja where he went 
for Ramadán, had it kept in a special room and 
visited it ceremonially on the 15th of Ramagan. 
He also took it with him when he went to Edirne 
(Nusret-ndme, ed. t. Parmaksızoğlu, Istanbul 1966, 
ii, 43), and when the revolt that ended his reign took 
place, he tried to escape to Edime with the mantle 
(ibid., ii 183). Abmed III was also keen on keeping 
the mantle with him. When he went to the Tersine 
Büghtesi to spend the summer of 11271715, or to 
the Walide Sullàn's seaside palace to spend the 
winter, and when he held a circumcision festivity 
for one of his sons, the mantle always figured pro- 
minently in what had to be taken with him (idem, 
213, 338-9, 397]. 

Ewliya Celebi writes about Murád IV's sword- 
girding ceremony, after which he went to the 
Khirhe-yi Sherif at tho Khdss Oda, paid humble 
respect to the mantle and then prayed (Ewliyà 
Čelebi, Seyahai-ndme, i, 227). We also learn from 
Findikilll Mebmed Agha that, when Mustafa II 
learned that he was going to succeed to the throne, 
he went to the Takkt Odast (Kláss Oda), prayed in 
front of the Khirġa-yi Sherif, and then put on 
suitable robes in order to take the oath of allegiance 
(Nugret-name, i, 4). Subsequently, he visited the 
 Khirka-yi Sherif every Friday (ibid, i, 32). Ahmed 
III's eldest son, Süleymàn, after he finished reciting 
the Kur'ân, held a ceremonial session in the Tersdne 
Baghtesi in front of the Khirka-yi Sherif, according 
to Findikill! (ibid., ii, 388). It had an even greater 
importance in war-time. A good example of this is 
the Egri campaign of Mehemmed II, which was 
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going very badly, but was finally turned into victory 
when Sad al-Din addressed his people and Mebem- 
med III put on the mantle, The spirit of battle was 
kindled, and this turned the tide of the war (Orhan 
Saik Okyay, Katip Celebiden segmeler, Istanbul 1968, 
$9). Mustafa II took the Xhirka-yi Sherif on all of 
his campaigns in order to reinforce the courage of 
the army (Nupret-nime, i, t43, 166, 167, 174, 183, 
186, 190, 199; li, 280, 300). We know from this same 
source that Ahmed III took the Khirka-yi Sherif 
and the Sandjab-i Sherif—the flag of the Prophet 
which was only unfurled for a holy war—with his 
army in order to raise the morale of the men (Nusret- 
name, ii, 290). 

‘When the sultan took his oath of allegiance, the 
Khirka-yi Sherif was not forgotten. When a sultan 
died, the Där al-Sa'üde Aghast carried the news to 
the crown prince and took him to the deceased. He 
was then joined by the Sildpdar A gha, who took him 
to the Kidss Oda (Djewdet Pasha, Ta’rikh, i, 236; 
Uzungarglh, op. cit., 186). The oath of allegiance of 
the Şadr-i A'zam or Grand Vizier, the Sheykh al- 
Islam, the Dar al-Sa*ide Aghasi, and the bigh 
officials of the Enderün, was also taken there (Djew- 
det, iv, 237; Uzungarph, 187; Nugret-ndme, ii, 
187:9). 

During the third week of Ramagin, a visit to 
the Khirka-yi Sherif was also customary, Even after 
the sultans ceased to reside in the Topkap Palace, 
the Kiirka-yi Sherif remained on the Palace premises, 
either in its own room or at the Sofa Késhhii, On 
such visits as these on the rsth of Ramadan, the 
sultan would open the silver throne, the seven 
wrappings and the gold casket with a golden key, 
take the mantle out, dip its fastening into a bowl 
of water and then put drops of this water into 
vessels filled again with water, which in turn would 
be given away as presents. This custom was abolished 
by Mabmad II, who chose to touch tae mantle 
with some specially-prepared scarves with poems 
inscribed on them, and these were then distributed 
as gifts for his guests. At the end of the visit, during 
which the Kurin was recited continuously, the 
mantle was put away by the sultan himself. This 
custom had however been abolished by the end of 
the sultanate, 

‘One other mantle of the Prophet was brought in 
1027]1617-18 by Shükr Allah Efendi. It was believed 
that this mantle was sent to Uways al-Keraot by 
the Prophet. Presumably it was preserved by Shükr 
Allah Efendi and his son at his house in the Eski 
*All Pasha quarter of Istanbul. Their mansion was 
rebuilt by Mabmüd Il, and a mosque was built 
‘opposite it in 1851 by ‘Abd al-Medjid. In this mosque, 
named that of the Kkirka-yi Sherif, the mantle vas 
displayed to the public every year by the Queen 
Mother on the rsth of Ramadan. Today, it is possible 
to visit it there between the rsth of Ramadan and 
the Laylat al-Kadr, 
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(NognAN Atasoy) 

AVEHIRRIT ». Rigr» at-NAgjl, partisan 
of CAI b. AbI Talib who fought in his ranks at 
Sittin [4], but who rebelled against him when the 
first results of the arbitration were known afterhaving 
accepted, it appears, the principle of arbitration. He 
was chief of the Band ‘Abd al-Bayt b. al-Harith b. 
Sama b. Lwayy (most usually called the B. Nadiiya, 
after the name of ‘Abd al-Bayt’s mother), who had 
only recently been converted to Islam, where they 
had not kept their original Christianity. He informed 
‘Ali of his intention to disregard the results of the 
arbitration, which implied the caliph's deposition; 
TAI advised him to reflect a while before taking 
action, but al-Khirrit, oblivious to the arguments 
raised, withdrew with his followers into the Sawid 
of Küfa; al-Mas*üd! even accuses him, together with 
300 of his fellow-tribesmen, of abjuring Islam. It is 
difficult to establish the chronology of events, but 
these events probably took place after the battle of 
al-Nahrawin [g.v,], in which the rebel took no part, 
contrary to what certain coincidences might lead one 
to expect; it is certainly tempting to compare and to 
assimilate al-Kbirrit’s action to that of the Kharidiis 
when one takes into account, in particular, the tradi- 
tion according to which his group killed in the Sawad 
à Persian convert to Islam but spared the life of a 
Jew, circumstances which are analogous to those of 
‘the isti‘rdd [g.v] of the Azácika [g.v-}. 

SAI sent after him Ziyad b. Khasafa, who finally 
caught up with him at al-Mada^in, where, after vainly 
trying to reason with him, he gave battle, The rebels 
fled in the course of the following night and headed 
for al-Ahwaz, where their ranks were swollen by a 
certain number of malcontents from Küfa and of 
local people, who doubtless discerned here a way of 
avoiding taxation. At this point, in order to bring 
them to reason, AN sent Ma‘kil b, Kays al-Riyabl at 
the head of a more numerous force, and gave orders 
to ‘Abd Allah b, ‘Abbäs, the then governor of Basra, 
to send as reinforcements a substantial contingent 
under the leadership of Khalid b. Ma'dàn al-Ta, 
‘The rebels were soon put to flight by the government 
troops, who pursued them to the Persian Gulf shores. 
In a decisive battle, al-Khirrit was killed fighting, 
and his companions made prisoner. These events 
probably took place in the early months of 38/658. 

According to the accounts given, Ma*kil 5. Kays 
freed the captive Muslims and also the apostates, 
Who for a second time abjured the Christianity to 
"which they had returned; only one refused, it is 
recorded, and had his head chopped off. The Band 
Nüdiiya who remained Christian, numbering 500, 
were on the other hand led into captivity. Masigala 
b. Hubayra, ‘Ali's ‘mil in the Mara of Ardashir 
Khurra, whose centre was at Siraf, now intervened, 
Affected by the entreaties of the captive mea, women 
and children, he purchased them for a sum of 300,000 
dirhams (al-Mas'üdi) or 200,000 only (al-Tabarl), of 
which he sent only part to “Ali, He freed the prisoners 
without having asked them to contribute to the pur- 
chase money, and then, when pressed by the caliph 
to hand over all the money, he though it more ex- 
pedient to take refuge with MuSwiya, who entrusted 
to hin important official posts. 
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KHITA [see ari sunray] 

KHITAN (4.), circumcision. The term is used 
indifferently for males and females, but female ex- 
cision is particularly called Mifad ot Mfg [qv]. In 
the dual a Abani are tha vo cicetmtiad pars 
(vi, that of the male and that of the female), and 
tion “If the two circumcised parts 
one another, ghus? is neces- 
sary” (Bukhárl, Ghusl, b&b 28; Muslim, Hayd, trad. 
88; Aba Dawad, Tahira, babs 8r, 83). 

Some words connected with the root kin denote 
the father-in-law, the son-in-law, the daughter-in-law 
(khatan, khatara}, or marrying (Miwiüna). Some of 
these words must have belonged to the primitive 
Semitic language, as they occur also in the same or 
cognate forms in North-Semitic languages. 

Circumcision must have been a common practice 
in early Arabia. It is mentioned, not in the Kuan, 
but in old poetry and hadith, and the ancient language 
also has special words for “uncircumcised”, sc. alkhan, 
ablaf, aghlaf and aghral (Hebrew Farel). 

In padith it is said that Ibrahim was circumcised 
in his oth year (Bukhari, Anbiyd?, bab 8; Muslim, 
Fag@il, trad. 151). This tradition is based on the 
Biblical report. Ibn Sa'd has preserved a tradition 
according to which the patriarch was already cir- 
eumcised at the age of 13 (Tabahdt, ijr 24). This 
tradition is apparently a reflex of the practice oí 
circumcision in the first centuries of Islam. We may 
confront it with the statements concerning Ibn ‘Ab- 
bis’ circumcision in jadith. According to some tradi- 
tions (Abmad b. Hanbal, i, 273) he was 15 years old 
when Muhammad died. In other traditions it is said 
that he was already circumcised at that time (Bu- 
khárl, Ist?'dhdn, bab 5x; Abmad b, Hanbal, i, 264, 
287; Tayülisl, Nos. 2639, 2640). 

Circumcision is mentioned in hadith in the story 
of the Emperor Herarlius' horoscope (Bukhari, Bad 
al-itahy, bab 6). Heraclius read in the stars the mes- 
sage of “the king of the circumcised”. Thereupon an 
envoy of the king of Ghassin arrived who reported 
the news of Mubammad's preaching of Islam. This 
envoy appeared to be circumcised himself and he 
informed the Emperor of the fact that circumcision 
was a custom prevalent among the Arabs. 

It is further recognised in hadith that circumcision 
belongs to pre-Islamic institutions. In the traditions 
which enumerate the features of natural religion (al- 
fitra), circumcision is mentioned together with the 
clipping of nails, the use of the toothpick, the cutting 
of moustaches, the more profuse length of the beard 
ete, (Bukhari, Libds, bab 63; Muslim, Tahard, trad. 
49, 50; Tirmidhi, Adad, bab 14, etc.). In a tradition 
preserved by Abmad b. Hanbal (v, 75) circumcision 
is called sunna for males and honourable for females, 

‘There are differences between the several madh- 
hab's concerning rules for circumcision. Instead of 
giving a survey of the different views it may be 
sufficient to translate the passage al-Nawawi in his 
commentary on Muslim, Tahdra, trad. 50 (ed. Cairo 
1283, i, 328) has devoted to the subject, also because 
it contains a description of the operation: 

“Circumcision is obligatory (exidjib) according to 
al-ShafiT and many of the doctors, sunna according 
to Malik and the majority of them. It is further, 
according to al-ShifiT, equally obligatory for males 


and females. As regards males it is obligatory to cut 
off the whole skin which covers the glans, so that this 
latter is wholly denudated. As regards females, it is 
obligatory to cut off a small part of the skin in the 
highest part of the genitals, The sound (sah) view 
within the limits of our school, which is shared by 
the large majority of our friends, is that circumcision 
is allowed, but not obligatory in a youthful age, and 
one of the special views is that the wali is obliged to 
have the child circumcised before it reaches the adult 
age. Another special view is, that it is prohibited to 
circumcise a child before its tenth year. The sound 
view according to us, is that circumcision on the 
seventh day after birth is mustahabd (recommendable), 
Further, there are two views regarding the question. 
whether in the ‘seventh day" the birthday is included. 
or not". 

‘The treatment of circumcision has not a prominent 
place in the books of law (see e.g. al-Kayrawanl, 
Ristla, 161, 305). More important, however, is the 
value attached to it in popular estimation. “To the 
uneducated mass of Muslims” says Snouck Hurgronje 
“as well as to the great mass of non-Muslims, both 
ot whom pay the greatest attention to formalities, 
abstention from pork, together with circumcision, 
have even become to a certain extent the criteria of 
Islam. The exaggerated estimation of the two pre- 
cepts finds no support in the law, for here they are 
‘on the same level with numerous other precepts, to 
which the mass attaches less importance" (De Islam, 
Baam 1912, 30; Verspr. Geschriften, i, 40a; cf. iv], 
372). In Java circumcision is generally considered as 
the ceremony of reception into Islam and therefore 
sometimes called sjelamakéselam ("rendering Mus- 
lim”). Apart from this term many other words de- 
noting circumcision are used on Java (of. ei, iv[z, 
205-6). In Atcheh circumcision of infidels only is 
considered as the ceremony of reception iato Islam 
(Snouck Hurgronje, The Acheknese, i, 398). 

The impoctence attached to circumcision appears 
also from the tradition according to which Mubam- 
mad was born circumcised (Ibn Sa‘d, Tababde, ijt, 
64). In North Africa a child born with a short foreskin 
is considered as a blessing (Doutté, MerrdAech, Paris. 
1905, 353). 

At Mecca, where the rite is called [aAár, children 
are circumcised at an age of 3-7 years, girls without 
festivities, boys with great pomp. On the day pre- 
ceding that on which the rite will be performed, the 
boy, wha is clad in heavy, costly garments, is paraded 
through the streets on horseback, several footmen 
walking on both sides in order to prevent him from 
falling and to refresh him by means of a perfumed 
handkerchief. He is preceded by men with drums 
and diffs who accompany the dhiàrs sung by others. 
Nearest to the boy goes an elderly black handmaid 
‘of his father's, bearing on her head a brazier burning 
with charcoal, resin and salt, The second part of 
the procession is formed by the boy's poorer com- 
tades, equally on horseback. The procession passes 
through the main streets during the time of “ajr and 
comes back to its starting-point a little before sunset. 
The female members of the family pass the evening 
with their friends; the party is enlivened by female 
singers, 

Next morning, at sunrise, the barber performs the 
operation. The foreskin is pressed together by means 
of a thong, the boy lying on his back, while his mother 
tries to divert his attention by sweets. A plaster is 
applied to the wound which usually is healed in a 
week. The operation is followed by a breakfast for 
the nearest relatives. It is to be observed that 
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Hadramis who still cling to their native customs, 
circumcise their children on the 4oth day after birth 
(Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 141 ff). 

In Egypt, boys are circumcised at the age of 
about five or six years, Before the operation the boy 
is paraded through the streets. Often the train is 
combined with a bridal procession in order to lessen 
expenses; in this case the boy and his attendants 
lead the procession. He is dressed as a girl, in a 
gorgeous manner. The kerchief is used to cover a 
part of his face in order to avert the evil eye, As in 
Mecca he is preceded by musicians, The foremost 
person of the procession is usually the servant of the 
barber (who performs the operation), who bears his 
haml, a case of wood of a semi-cylindrical form, with 
four short legs; its front is covered with pieces of 
looking-glass and brass, and its back with a curtain, 
It is to be noted that the Copts also circumcise their 
boys (Lane, Manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, ch. on Infancy and Education), 

D'Ohsson in his Tableau de l'empire othowan, Paris 
1787, i, 23r ffn, describes ciccumcision as practised in 
Turkey under the heading "Circoncision, sunneth"", a 
designation which is also reflected in the word sun- 
netdii for the barber who performs the operation. It 
takes or took place in the presence of the imám of a 
mosque who accompanies the ceremony with prayers 
for the preservation of the child, who is usually 7 
years old when he is circumcised. Plate 20 of d'Ohs- 
son's work shows children dressed for the ceremony, 
and plate zt adomed victims which are slaughtered 
at this occasion. Parties for relatives, friends and 
poor people as well as the procession are also men- 
tioned. 

‘The circumcision of the imperial princes used to 
give occasion to the displaying of great pomp. Long 
before the appointed day intimation was sent to the 
high dignitaries of the empire, sometimes even to 
the other courts of Europe. D'Ohsson gives a trans- 
lation of MOràd's III letter of invitation to the digni- 
taries on the occasion of the circumcision of the crown- 


prince. 

In North Africa children are circumcised at 
ages varying between the 7th day after birth and 
13 years, by the barber who makes use of a knife or 
a pair of scissors. According to Dan, as cited by 
Doutté, Merrdhech, 351, at Algiers a stone knife was 
used for the operation. It reminds us of Joshua v. 
ifl. where it is said that the Israelites at their enter- 
ing the Holy Land were circumcised by means of 
stone swords or knives; some populations uf the 
Dutch Indies also use a stone knife for the operation 
(Wilken, 212). In North Africa as well as in Egypt 
often several boys are circumcised together, the 
father of the richest bearing the expenses of the 
ceremony. A, Janssen (Coutumes des Arabes au pays 
de Moab, 363-4) has observed that the Bedouias or- 
ganise collective circumcisions every two years, as an 
economy measure; hence the children's ages vary 
considerably (see also alUzayzi, Kamas al-‘adat, 
Amman 197344, i, 232, $v, l-h-r). It should be noted 
here that in most Arabic dialects, the term for cir- 
cumcision and its accompanying rites is taken from 
the root [-h-r, implying the idea of purity; this prac- 
tice is therefore popularly felt as a purificatory rite. 

On Java, circumcision of boys is often combined 
with the Hatm- or Malaman-ceremony. On the dif- 
ferent designations of circumcision used in this part 
of the Archipelago, ct. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv[x, 206, The age at which boys are cir- 
cumcised varies in the different parts of Java; among 
the conservative populations it is higher (14-15 years) 


than in circles which are in closer touch with Muslim 
law (10 years or younger). Before the preparations 
begin, the boy is taken to the tomb of his father or 
ancestors, where flowers and incense are offered and 
prayer is performed. Then a portico (farup) is made 
before the house or pendopo, and a small room (kobon- 
gan) is prepared where the operation is to take place. 
In or before this room several objects and dishes are 
placed which have a symbolical or ritual meaning. 
These preparations are concluded by a religious meal 
at which several dishes are offered to several cate- 
gories of awe-inspiring beings. Festivities such as 
wayang, tayuban, diagongan precede or follow the 
ceremony. The djagongan always takes place in the 


| preceding night and follows upon kataman, tbe recita- 


tion of some chapters of the Kur'án by the boy. On 
the day preceding circumcision, a procession is held 
in which the boys are either conducted by their rel- 
atives, or are placed in a kind of cars which have 
the forms of nagas or other animals. They wear the 
bridezoom’s dress, and are hung with gold and dia- 
mond ornaments, the visible parts of the body being 
besmeared with borèh. It occurs also that the boy 
wears the hádidil's dress. Just as in North Africa, 
poor parents have their sons circumcised together 
with those of well-to-do people, who bear the ex- 
penses. 

The boy has to keep quiet for some days before 
and after the operation and to abstain from hot 
dishes as well as to beware of any action which is 
considered to be unlucky in this time. Before the 
operation he is bathed with the recitation of a great 
many prayers and formulas, Then be is placed on the 
lap of an elderly person, usually a santré who has 
many children, a circumstance which is expected to 
exercise a wholesome influence on the boy's marriage. 
For further details see Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, iv]1, 205 tf. 

In Atcheh, boys are usually circumcised by the 
mudém (probably = mwadhdhin) at the age of 9 or 
10 years, immediately after finishing their Kur'án 
study. The operation (for details see Snouck Hur- 
gronje, The Acheinese, i, 399-400) consists in a com- 
plete circumcision; in some parts of Java it is rather 
an incision. The boy here also has to diet himself. In 
Atcheh the ceremony is not usually accompanied by 
festivities. But in many cases the latter take place in 
consequence of vows connected with circumcision. 
The father of the boy vows, e.g., to arrange a Rapa’i- 
performance or to visit a sacred tomb. In this case 
the boy, dressed as a bridegroom, is conducted to the 
tomb, sometimes on horseback, where his head is 
washed and a religious meal given. 

Circumcision is a rite practised by many peoples, 
primitive peoples of the present time as well as those 
mentioned in ancient literatures, the Egyptians, the 
Arabs, the Israelites, the Edomites, Moabites and 
Ammonites (see Jeremiah, ix, as). 

In the Indonesian Archipelago it was already prac- 
tised before the rise of Islam in that part of the 
world (cf. G. A. Wilken, De besnijdenis bij de volken 
van den indischen. Archipel, in BTLV, Set. iv, vol. 
x, 166, 180-1 = Verspreide Geschrifien van G. A. Wil- 
hen, iv, 206, 220). The facts mentioned above may be 
arranged in certain groups. 

a. Among many peoples females as well as 
males are circumcised. We must consequently 
start from the view that the rite was not originally 
applied to one of these classes to the exclusion of the 
other. 

b. The rite is sometimes repeated (Wilken, 
op. cit., 207). In the Muslim world we have the in- 
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stance of Malayans who in their country were not 
circumcised in the way prescribed by religious law 
and who submit to the operation a second time when 
arriving at Diidda for the pilgrimage (Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka, ii, 312). 

c. ‚Children are circumcised at ages varying 

between the 7th day after birth and the 15th. 
year. It is consequently a rite which may take place 
án any period of childhood and which is often indeed. 
combined with other rites peculiar to childhood such 
as the first cutting of the hair ('a$īka, cf. Doutté, 
Merrdhech, 351), the filing of teeth, the conclusion of 
the study of the Kurn. As we have seen above, 
there are linguistic features pointing to a relation 
between circumcision and marriage. These features, 
valuable as matter-of-fact evidence, are supplemented 
by reports of travellors. In Central Arabia, it is said 
Batanini, Rifla, 213), there are tribes among 
th the operation is applied to adult young men, 
in a painful and dangerous way; the bride of the 
patient stands opposite him during the operation; 
if he utters a cry of pain the projected marriage is 
abandoned (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 141). In 
spite of doubts about the authenticity of such m- 
formation, the relation between circumcision and 
marriage appears also from the Javanese custom of 
placing the boy who is operated, on the lap of a 
santri who has many children (see above and Wilken, 
op, cit., 225). 

d. Another group of characteristics is evidence of 

a relation between circumcision and the 
transition into a tribal or religious com- 
munity, e.g.: the boy's being conducted to the tomb 
of his father or of one of his ancestors (see above); 
the circumcision of several boys at one time (cf. also 
Wilken, op. cit., 220); the value attached to circum- 
cision as the ceremony of reception into the Muslim 
community; cf. the Old Testament designation of 
circumcision as the “token of the covenant" (Genesis 
xvii; see also Wilken, op. cù., 227). 
‘Many accessory rites express the intention to 
avert danger: the boy's being dressed as a girl, the 
use of the handkerchief, the burning of charcoal and 
salt; the drums and dujfs; the recitation of dhikrs 
and prayers; possibly the displaying of charity and 
the slaughtering of victims may also be viewed in this 
light. 

‘Ethnologists put forward various interpretations 
for the phenomenon of circumcision: as a surgical 
operation meant to prevent phimosy and to help 
fecundity; as a religious rite connected with fertility 
or reception into the community; and as a rite of 
passage. The viewpoint expressed by Van Gennep in. 
his Rites de passage, Paris 1909, seems to account 
for many of the features of circumcision mentioned 
above. It accounts for the fact that children are 
submitted to the operation at ages varying between 
the seventh day after birth and the beginning of the 
manly age or the time of marriage; that females as 
well as males are circumcised; that the rite is some- 
times repeated; that it shows a deeply-rooted con- 
nection with marriage; that it is considered as the 
act of reception into a religious community; that it 
is sometimes preceded by a bath; that processions 
take place, which show a striking similarity with 
bridal processions; and so on. 
ography: As well as references given in 
the article, see in particular BLA (1947), 273-86, 
(1953), 64-7; H. Massé, Notes d'ethnographie per- 
sane, in Revue d'efhn. et des traditions populaires, 
viii (1927), 24-39; idem, Croyances et coutumes per. 
sanes, Paris 1938, i, 51-3. There is a general bi 


ography on the topic in C. M. Kiefer, A propos de 
la circoncision d Caboul et dans le Logar, in Fest- 
schrifi für Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, t91 ff. 
(A. J. Wensinc) 
BHITAT (a), pl. of khilfa, the various quarters 
of the newly-founded early Islamic towns 
which the Arab-Islamic chiefs laid out (root 44.41) 
for the population groups which they attracted thither 
or for their respective leaders. Historical-administra- 
tive concerns led fairly quickly to the appearance of 
a literary genre which consisted of a description of 
the historical topography of these Mijaf. This hap- 
pened in regards to Baghdad, and one finds chapters 
of this nature in the "geographical" works of Tbn 
al-Fakih al-Hamadhant, and also in the introduction 
to the biographical history of the city by al-KhayIb 
al-Baghdádi. However, the genre developed most of 
all in Egypt, aided by its strong particularist feeling. 
It is already discernible for al-Fustat in two chapters 
of the Futih Migr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, and is ex- 
panded in the History of the Kádis of Egypt and in a 
separate opusculum, now lost, of al- Kindī and also, a 
generation later, in another lost opusculum by Ibn 
Zalak. The foundation of Cairo caused an expansion 
of these studies, as is apparently already discernible 
with Ibn Zalak’s work and with a treatise from the 
mid-Fatimid period, now lost, by al-Kuda. An ap- 
parently much more important work was written two 
centuries later by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, the biographer 
of Baybars, Kalàwün, and al-Ashraf. All this litera- 
ture culminated in the monumental work, the only 
one of its kind preserved for us (apart from the cita- 
tions from the earlier works included within it), of 
al-Makrizi, al- Maved*is wa "/ittibar ft Miifal Misr wa 
'l-Kähira, In fact, the contents are arranged not ac- 
cording to quarters but by categories of buildings, 
at the same time comprising a description and history 
of everything connected with them. The title of Mal- 
rizs book was utilised later, because of its fame, in 
the survey conducted in the same spirit but adapted 
to modern Egypt, by ‘All Pasha Mubarak, and in a 
more flexible form, in the geographical-historieal des- 
cription of the whole of Syria by Kurd CAI. 
Bibliography: Brockelmann, index; Sezgin, 
index; A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du 
monde musulman, esp. 254 and D. 4. 
(CL. Canen) 


KHITAY (see AL-$Iu]. 
EHITBA (4), demand in marriage", whence 
the mutual promise of marriage 
which in certain legal systems can form the first stage 
of marriage proper (cf. the sponsalia of ancient Roman 
law). But is this promise considered as entailing an 
obligation in Islamic law? In other words, does be- 
trothal give rise to legal consequences? 

‘According to Muslim authorities, the Akiba does 
not involve a contract. It is true that it involves an 
offer and an acceptance, but before the acceptance 
is made, it is merely a demand in marriage and does 
not form a legal act. 

‘The Malikis, apparently uniquely, give more im- 
portance to the betrothal than the Hanalls or even 
the Hanbalis, but the principle remains that the act 
of betrothal does not involve a legal obligation. 
However, betrothal can only take place when there 
are no nullifying factors present which would pre- 
vent a valid marriage; every impediment to marriage 
is an impediment to betrothal. The parties to a khitha 
are on the one hand, the man making the demand 
in marriage, and on the other, the woman, who may 
be represented by her wall [see wixAu). Yet if be- 
trothal does not in principle involve any legal obli- 
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gation and is not a legal act, certain effects uever- | 


theless follows from it: 


i 


1. The right of seeing the woman, Certaia , 


authorities state that the fiancé has this right, even. 
if looking at her is accompanied by sexval desire. 
‘Ibn Rushd specifies that this right should be limited 
to seeing the face and hands only (Bidiya, ii, 3); 
others extend the right, but they never go so far as 
to admit the possibility of the couple being left alone 
(haha), which is the right to be alone with each 
other away from all indiscreet looks. 

2. The right of priority. Betrothal gives the 
fiancé a right of priority, in that once a woman is 
betrothed to a man, that woman cannot be sought 
in marriage by another man; but this right is only 
sanctioned by the Malikis, 

Dissolving of a betrothal. Either of the two 
parties can end the state of betrothal unilaterally. 
The only problem is that of disposal of presents which 
have been exchanged, and which are subject to the 
rules of donation, However, in various Islamic coun- 
tries, part of the dowry is pald over at the time of 
betrothal, and this must in all cases be given back. 
Finally, there remains one problem: can one award 
damages to the victim of an unjustifiable breaking- 
off of betrothal? Although certain modern Islamic 
authorities are endeavouring to introduce an obliga- 
tion to pay an indemnity for damages in the case of 
an ill-founded breaking-off, the action for damages 
isnot an absolute right, Even so, many Islamic coun- 
tries have been compelled to adopt the solutions of 
western lav, since on the plane of practical law, be- 
trothal is of no legal concern except in case of its being 
dissolved. 

Bibliography: Ch. Chehata, Biudes de droit 
musulman, Paris 1971, 75; Ibn Rushd, Biddya, 
Cairo 1952, li, 2; lbn Kudàma, Mughni, vi, 536; 
and see nixÀ [s] 
KHITTA ("piece of land marked out for building 

upon"), a term used of the lands allotted to 
tribal groups and individuals in the garrison 
cities founded by the Arabs at the time of the con- 
quests. The lay-out of these cities everywhere followed 
the kinship organisation of the conquerors, who were 
distributed in tribal quarters around a centre housing 
the Friday mosque and the ddr al-imdra, The smallest. 
unit of the khifaj was the ddr, in the case of prominent 
individuals often a sizable estate (usually known as 
Aafi*a), otherwise a modest plot of land occupied by 
‘one or several families, Next came the quarter based 
on the smallest political unit of the tribe (what is 
often known as the "askira in Arabic sources, “clan” 
or “subtribe” in modern literature); these quarters 
usually had their own mosque, and how small the 
unit in question tended to be is indicated by the fact 
that the tribe Kinda, which was strongly represented 
in Fustàt, Damascus and Hims in addition to Küfa, 
had at least twelve such mosques in the latter city. 
Finally, there was a larger quarter reflecting the 
tribe proper, often endowed with its own djabbina, 
a piece of unbuilt land serving, inter alia, as a meeting 
place and a cemetery. In Syria, where the Arabs settled 


in existing cities, the tribal quarters were less self- | 


contained and possessed neither mosques nor djab- 
danas of their own. 


‘The Rhifa| sorved as military and administrative | 


units from the start, but their small size was im- 
Practical and amalgamation of the tribal groups be- 
gan already with the foundation of Küfa, which was 
divided into sevenths, to be continued under Mufäwi- 
ya when Basra was divided into fifths, and other 
Settlements into quarters. Every such now division 


was placed under an officially appointed leader, the 
ra?s al-rubS or va? al-Khums, who was selected from 
among the chiefs of the larger tribal groups repre- 
sented in the division, and who was responsible for 
the command of the division in war and the mainte- 
nance of Iaw and order within it in peacetime. The 
lesser groups continued to serve as military aud ad- 
ministrative subdivisions under their own leaders. 
‘The entire range of tribal chiefs (the ashrā/ of the 
Umayyad period) served as the link between govern- 
ment and subjects in the Sufyänid system of indirect 
rule, ashraf and governor coming together in the 
latter's madjlis where information, orders and re- 
quests were exchanged, accompanied by a traditional 
display of generosity. The ra?s al-rub« | ras al-Rhums 
in turn passed on information, orders and gifts in his 
‘own madjlis, and the process was repeated in the 
madjális of the lesser chiefs until we reach the smallest 
political unit reflected in the Bkifaf. 

The erosion of the tribal ties in the Marwanid 
period rendered the system obsolete; the aghrdf dis- 
appeared from the political scene, while the kisfay 
survived only as place-names, The larger quarters 
and fifths, on the other hand, persisted until the end 
of the Umayyad period, physically as military divi- 
sions, now housing regiments rather than tribal 
groups, and morally as categories for the definition of 
factional loyalties. When the ‘Abbasids came to 
power these too disappeared, and the allotments in 
Baghdad (known as Aafd'i' rather than Klifaf) were 
made on the basis of geographical provenance, not 
tribal affiliation. 

Bibliography: Tabarl, i, 2488-95, and passim; 
Balddhurl, Futile, 275 fi., 366 ft.; Yatiübl, Bulddn, 
309, 311; Ibn al-Kalbi, Diamharat al-nasab, ed. W. 
Cashel, Leiden 1966, ii, Register, passim; Ibn “Abd 
al-Hakam, Futdk Mir, ed. Torrey, 9rtf.; Ibn 
fAsüki, Ta^rkh madinat Dimashk, ed. S. al- 
Munadidiid, Damascus 1371/1951 ff., i, 262, ii, 95 
(tz. N. Eliséelf, La description de Damas, Damascus 
1959, 175) and passim; the battle orders in Khalifa 
b. Khayyat, Tarikh, ed. S. Zakkár, Damascus 
1967, 222, and Nasr b. Muzáhim, Wak'at Siffin, 
ed. ‘A. M. Harün, Cairo 1365, 232-4, both reflect 
the Syrian abá“; L. Massignon, Explication du plan 
de Kufa, in Mélanges Maspero, Cairo 1934-40; idem, 
Explication du plan de Basra, in Westdstliche Ab- 
handlungen R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954; S. al- 
Diwahdit, KAitat Massil, in Sumer, vii (1951); S. 
“A. alAll, Katiat al-Basra, in Sumer, viii (1952); 
idem, al-Tangimat al-idjtimd*iyya wa'l-iktisddiyya: 
A T-Basra, Baghdad 1953; idem, The foundation of 
Baghdad, in A. H. Hourani and S. M. Stern ed., 
The Islamic city, Oxford 1970. (P. Crone) 
KHIWA, on the western bank of the Amu Darya, 

site of the last capital of the khanate of Khwarazm, 
subsequently called the khánate of Khiwa. Its origins 
are bound up in the history of Kh*arazm (9.0). 

Ehlwa was the third capital, after Gurgandj (385- 
515/095-1221) and Kath [q.m]; the latter was the 
capital daring the 8th/r4th century, in which period, 
with Khiwa, it was governed by the Caghatay, and 
Gurgingj (subsequently called Urgené) by the Golden 
Horde. After the restoration of unity (under the rule 
of the Shaybanids) in the gth/1sth century, the capi- 
tal was again established at Urgené, but neither this 
dynasty, nor the Djuéi branch of the Ozbeg dynasty 
that succeeded it, was in a position to restore stability 
in the region; brigandage increased, and the closure 
of the commercial routes which crossed the land 
hastened, at the same time, its economic decline and 
its relative isolation. 
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KHIWA — KHIYABANI, SHAYKH MUHAMMAD 


During the second half of the reign of ‘Arab 
Muhammad (1013-32/2603-23), which perhaps coin- 
cided with the drying up of the left branch of the 
Amb Daryi, the capital was transferred to Khiwa, 
and it was then that the khánate of Kh "árazm began 
to be called the khänate of Khlwa. Little is known of 
the early history of this town; archaeological remains 


| Kee, 
| 
| 


enable us to date its foundation between the 6th and | 


Bth centuries of the Christian era; it is mentioned by 
the Arab geographer al-Iştakhrī in the 4th/zoth cen- 
tury. The inhabitants of Khiwa were distinguished 
from the other Kh*4razmians by the fact that they 
were Shāfis rather than Hanafis, 

The khanate was composed of various feudal dis- 
tricts (begliks) somewhat loosely linked together, and 
their chiefs (kdkím) recognised the sovereignty of the 
khän of Khiwa, The degree of unity of the khānate 
depended on the personal power of the khdn; it is 
relevant, in this regard, io make special mention of 
‘abd al-Ghial Bahādůr Khan (1054-73/164363) 
whose History of Khiwa has survived and is available 
to us, After the conquest of Mashhad by Anüsha, at 
the end of the xzth/17th century, the sovereigns of 
Khiwa took the title of shah. 

The dynasty of the Gzbegs was followed by that of 
the Cingizids, which occupied the throne of Khiwa 
until 1804, but real power was concentrated in the 
hands of the Znak (tribal chief) of the tribe of the 
Kungrát (y.v). The 18th century saw an acceleration 
in the process of disintegration, when to the effects 
of internal strife there were added the fruitless at- 
tempts at conquest made by Peter the Great in 1717, 
and by Nadir Shah in 1153/1740, while invasions by 
nomads and attacks from the Turcoman Yornuts were 
particularly violent between 1153 and 1134/1740-70; 
however, in 1184/1770, the Ina’ Muhammad Amin 
defeated the Turcomans, restored relative prosperity 
to the region and undertook the construction of a 
new city on the foundations of the old. In the course 
of this reconstruction, which lasted seventy years, a 
number of remarkable architectural monuments were 
erected, including the palace of Tashkaul (1832), the 
‘mausoleum of Pakhmavan Shakhtuda (1835) and the 
madrasa of Allāh Kull Khin (1835), which are still 
‘standing today 

Under the Inab IitGzer, who became the first 
Kungrit ith in 1804, the khinate attained its 
greatest territorial extent of the modern period, 
stretching from the mouth of the Slr Darys on the 
Aral Sea as far as Kal‘a-i Mawr on the Kushk; this 
sovereign frustrated an attempt by Bukhara at an- 
nexing the oasis of Merv, and he improved his re- 
lations with the Turcomans who became the first 
line of defence of the khānate. His successor, Mubam- 
mad Rabim Khän, who was the most powerful Ain 
of the 19th century, made a number of successful 
forays into the territory of the Kazaks, subdued the 
‘Bard Kalpaks and ravaged Khurásáa. 

Although it had repelled an attack by the Russians 
in 1839-40, Khiwa was forced to accept their economic 
and diplomatic demands, which had the result of 
reinforcing the Russian presence which was already 
showing itself in Central Asia, The conflict which 
broke out with Bukhara and the Turcomans further 
enfeebled the already divided State, and in 1873 the 


Russians were able to take possession of the entire | 


territory without striking a single blow. The peace 
treaty gave them the right bank of the Amo Darya 
and made the Akay of Khiwa a vassal of the Tsar. 

The Turcomans continued their struggle against 
the Khanate and in 1918, the Bidn Isfandiyär (190- 
18) was assassinated at the instigation of Djunayd 


‘Khan, the Turcoman chieftain, who reduced the new 
Sovereign, Sa'id ‘Abd Allah (1918-20) to the status 
cf a puppet. After an initial failure in 1918, the 
Soviets waited until 1920 before putting an end to 
the kbánate of Khiwa and on the 26 April 1920, the 
People's Republic of Kh"ärazm was proclaimed, with 
a government of young Khlwans. On 5 September 
1921, this was replaced by the Soviet Socialist Re- 
public of Khvárazm, controlled by the Bolsheviks, 
and in November 1924, it became the oblas? of 
Kh*árazm in the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uzbe- 
kistan, with Khiwa as provincial capital (rayon); 
between 1918 and 1924, there was a considerable 
movement of resistance to the Soviets, led by Dju- 
nayd and supported by the deposed Ahan, 

The Soviets did nothing to assist the development 
of the town. Although it is a centre for ootton-growing 
and has brickworks, dairies and a carpet-weaving 
industry, modera Khiwa no longer plays a vital role 
in the economic or political life of the Uzbek S.S.R. 

Bibliography: see that for kuvARAZM, 
(W. Baernorp - (M. L. Burz)) 

KHIYABANI, SHAYKH MUHAMMAD (1579- 
1920), Persian religious scholar and political 
leader. Born in Khamna, Adharbaydian, the son 
of a merchant, Khiyabant received his early educa- 
tion there and then moved to Daghistan in the Cau- 
casus, where his father lived. After returning to 
Tabriz, he studied fikh, ustl, and Ptolemaic astron- 
omy, and soon became a muditahid leading public 
Prayers in two central mosques. Responding to the 
Tranian_constitutionalists, Khiyabant joined the 
Social Demoeratie Party and also became a leading 
member of the Adharbaydjan Provincial Council 
which played a decisive role in the deposition of the 
anti-constitutionalist Shah Muhammad ‘Ali (1907- 


| 9). Khiyabant was then elected to the second Par- 


liament, where he rejected the xorr Russian ultima- 
tum and condemned the Persian government which, 
on the British recommendation, was willing to com- 
promise. The Parliament rejected the ultimatum but 
the Regent, Nasir al-Mulk, dissolved Parliament and 
accepted the ultimatum, leading Khiyibin] to de- 
nounce this action in a long speech before the people 
of Tehran. He then fled to Russia, and later on re- 
tumed to Tabriz secretly. After the two Anglo- 
Russian treaties (1907 and 1915) there remained little 
room for the existence of Khiyabank and his party. 
Suddenly, however, the 19:7 Russian Revolution 
broke out and the Soviets withdrew the claims the 
Tsars had made against Iran. At this point, Khiya- 
bini and his friends re-established the Democratic 
Party and founded Tadjaddud, a newspaper which 
published Khiyábáni's speeches and articles. Among. 
KhiyibiI's targets of attack were the British South 
Persia Rifles and the existing Persian régime as being 
submissive to foreigners. Before the end of the War, 
Ottoman troops invaded Tabriz, arrested Khiyübinl, 
and imprisoned him in Riga@Iyya, but after the War 
he returned to Tabriz, In ror9 the British signed an 
agreement with the Wuthik al-Dawla which gave 
them control of the Iranian army, finances, and 
customs, Under the influence of Khiyabanl and others, 
the treaty was not passed in Parliament. The Wuthük 
al-Dawla then suppressed Khiyábünl's party and re- 
signed. Khiyabani rose against the government (now 
in the hands of Mushir al-Dawla) and in April 1920 
he declared his province Azádistán ("home of free- 
dom"). Mushir al-Dawla appointed Mukhbir al-Sal- 
tana (Mahdi Kull Hidayat) governor of Adharbay- 
jan, and the latter put an end both to the six-month 
old movement and to Khiyabant's life. 
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as 


Khiyäbänt has been described as a rebel, and his 
movement as a separatist one, Kbiyābänī's attach- 
ment to the Soviets has also been a matter of contro- 
versy, However, he has been widely recognised as a 
national hero, whose murder was lamented by poets 
such as Bahar, ‘Arif, Safwat, and Agah, 
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(Aspvt-Hapr Hami) 

KHIYALA [see xiv]. 

EHIYAR (A), a legal term meaning the option 
or right of withdrawal, ie. the right for the 
parties involved to terminate the legal act unilateral- 
ly. This option is always included in the legal act, 
and in this case, the act does not irrevocably bind 
its authors. The word Ahiyár implies a choice on the 
part of the holder of the right of option, who may 
either confirm the act or render it void; the legal act 
containing an option is not void in origin, but its 
validity is nevertheless precarious and subject to 
confirmation. The act giving rise to an option corres- 
ponds in western law to an act liable to a suspensory 
or resolutory condition, according to the nature of 
the option, 

Options (khiyardt) may be either conventionary or 
legal in nature. 

1, Conventionary options. Included amongst 
these, there is first of all the conditional option, 
Khiydr al-shart, which is extremely important. This 
is the clause by means of which, in certain legal acts 
(in particular, contracts), one of the parties, or both 
of them, reserves the right to annul or to confirm, 
within a specified time, the legal act which they have 
just drawn up. This clause is undeniably equivalent 
to a purely potestative suspensory condition. The 


decision of the one confirming or rejecting the act 
does noi have to be justified, The lawyers of the 
four schools adopted this institution without diffi- 
culty, The other conventionary option is the one 
called by the jurists that of designation (Miydr al- 
larin). Tt can only be inserted into alternative obli- 
id allows the one making the stipulation to 
hoice between the different objects of 
one and the same obligation. Thus there are only two 
onventionary options, one common toall four schools 
and the other peculiar to the Hanafis and Malikis. 

2. Legal options. On the other hand, legal 
options, ín which the law automatically grants the 
options without the parties having to stipulate them, 
are very numerous. Some Muslim authors number 
them at seventeen. Frand, injury, hidden defects, 
eviction, and many other deeds, are only to be sanc- 
tioned in Islamic law by means of option. In the fith 
treatises, only a brief allusion is made to legal options, 
apart from the option in the case of a latent defect 
making the agreement void (khéyar al-‘ayb or khiydr 
al-nakisa). The option of sight (kkiydr al-rw'ya) pre- 
sents a problem. It is rejected by the Shati‘s, and 
there exists concerning it as many different doctrines 
as schools of legal opinion; see Ibn Rushd, Biddya, 
Cairo 1952, ii, 154. Some countries have introduced 
the principle of the option of sight into their new 
civil codes: Egypt (art. 419), "Ira (arts. 517-23), 
Syria (art. 389) and Libya (art, 408). KAiydr is also 
to be found in Imaml law (Persian civil code arts. 
396-457). Ip the fikh treatises, there is no systematic 
exposition of the idea of option, although certain 
modern jurisconsults have tried to remedy this, 

Tt should finally be noted that the system of 
options is not peculiar to patrimonial law. There exist 
also options in family lav, e.g. ín the case of incom- 
patible marriages, or when a minor still below the 
age of puberty has been married by a wali other than 
her own father or grandfather; when the minor 
reaches his majority, he can choose between main- 
taining the marriage in being or dissolving it. 

Bibliography: Linant de Bellefonds, Traité de 
droit. musulman. compart, i, Paris 1965; Mālikis: 

Ibn Rushd, Bidaya, ii,207; Hanbolis: Ibn Kud&ma, 

Mughni, iii, 579; Shàfids: Ramil, Nikdyat al- 

»nuhiddi, ed. Halabi, 1937, iv, 2. 

(A. M. Dezcanare) 

KHIYÀR (in theology) [see rsrrvAg]). 

KHIZANA [see martana] 

KHIZÁNE.1 *AMIRE [see xuazivn). 

KHLOT [see xut r]. 

KHODJA in the strict sense is the name of an 
Indian caste consisting mostly of Nizdel Ismatllls 
and some Sunnis and Twelver ShiWs split off the 
Isma community. In a looser sense the name is 
commonly used to refer to the Indian NizárIs in 
general including some minor communities like the 
Shamsis in the area of Multan and some Mómnas in 
northern Gugjarat. The history of Nizdri Isma‘Ilism 
on the Indian subcontinent, especially in the early 
centuries, is largely obscure because of a lack of 
reliable sources. The Khódia religious literature [see 
SAtPANTH] contains some highly legendary accounts 
of the activity of Nizart da%s, mostly unreliable 
chronological data, and bare lists and genealogies of 
the pirs and their descendants. On the basis of this 
material a few comprehensive historical accounts 
have been written since the roth century by Khódias 
and members of the related Imám-Sbah! community. 

It is unknown it any of the Iema*lli communities 
existing in India before the split into the Nizart and 
‘Musta‘law! branches in 487/r094 subsequently joined 
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the Nizàris. Khódja tradition makes one Satgur Nir, 
also called Nar al-Din, the first d@% who, coming 
from Daylamán, was active in Pafan, Gudjarit. 
Dates ascribed to his activity vary widely. According. 
to one version he was sent by the émdvn al-Muctangir 
(427-Bz]r036-94) in order to preach for his son Nizar; 
according to another, by the imam al-Hasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi "Lsalàm (557-61/1162-6). He is alleged to 
have converted the Hindu king Sidéharadia Diay- 
simha (d. ca. 1143). Yet his place in the lists of pirs 
would seem to put him in the first two centuries of 
Islam, and he is even identified with the imam Mu- 
hammad b. Ismà'il, His shrine at Nawsarl appears to 
date from about the end of the z8th century. His 
historicity has been doubted, Evidence for the pre 
sence of Nizàris in Gudjarát in the first half of the 
7tb/13th century is too vague to be trusted. Most 
early Nizári activity rather appears to have been 
centred on Sind. 

‘The beginnings of the Nirart da‘wa in Sind are 
connected by tradition with the pir Shams al-Din, 
though the previous pir, Salàb al-Din, who is also 
called the father of Shams al-Din, is mentioned to 
have already been sent from Alamit to India, Legend, 
‘on the other hand, identifies Shams al-Din variously 
with Shams-i Tabrizi, the spiritual guide of Djalal 
al-Din Ramf, or with the first post-Alamat imá». 
Shams al-Din Mubammad who, it is alleged, turned 
the imamate over to his son Kasim-Shah in order to 
While most of the religious poetry 
names Kásim-Sha as the contempo- 
rary imdém and thus would place him around the 
turn of the 7tb/1 3th century, several dates mentioned 
in the poetry for his activity are in the first half of 
the 6th/x2th century. A legendary account of his 
meeting with the $Off saint Baha? al-Din Zakariyya’ 


of Multan (d. 665/1266) appears to be without his- | 


torical foundation. His lifetime thus cannot be dated 
with any degree of certainty. He is described as 
having been active in Multan and Uččh in Sind and 
his shrine is located in Multan. The community of 
the Shamsis claims to have been converted by him to 
Nizàri Isma*lism. They live in Multan, Rawalpindi 
and elsewhere in Pandjab and are mostly goldsmiths. 

‘The next two pirs on the traditional lists, Nasir 
al-Din and Shihab (also Sahib) al-Din, are said to 
be the son and grandson of Shams al-Din. It is likely, 
however, that some minor figures were omitted. There 
is no information on their activity except that they 
worked clandestinely. Shihab al-Din was succeeded 
by his son Sadr al-Din who is credited with the con- 
version of the Khddjas from the Lohanas, a Hindu 
caste. He is also saié to have given them the name 
Khódia, derived from the Persian gh¥adja, master, 
which corresponds to the Hindu term fkakur used 
ín addressing Lohanas and Khódjis, as the Lohanas 
are considered Kshatriyas. Death dates given for him 
range from 770/1369 to 819/1416. The latter date 
seems more reasonable. Sadr al-Din, according to 
tradition, also laid the foundation for the communal 
organisation of the Khódjas by building the first three 
djamá*at-kkánas (assembly and prayer halls) and ap- 
pointing their mukhis (leaders). The centre of his 
activity was U&h and his shrine is not far from it 
near Djetur. 

Sadr al-Din was succeeded as pir by his son Hasan 
Kabir al-Din of whom a short vita was included by 
‘Abd al-Hakk Diblawt (d. 1032/1642) ia his hagio- 
graphical work ARhbdr al-akhydr. His appearance in 
a list of skayhhs of the Suhrawardi order reflects the 
close links of Nizari Isma‘itism with organised Süfism. 
throughout this period. According to the ARMbir 


| al-akkyar he traveled widely before settling down in 
| U&th and converted many Hindus. The death dates 
| mentioned for him range from 853/1449 to 895]1490. 
| Most accurate are probably those giving 875/1470 or 
826/1471. His shrine is outside U&tb. As Kabir al- 
Din’s successor, his brother Tádj al-Din was ap- 
pointed by the imdm. He was opposed by some of the 
numerous sons of Kabir al-Din who were also quat- 
reling among themselves, After Tadj al-DIn's return 
from a visit to the imam, they accused him of em- 
| bezzling the tithes for the imam and he is said either 
to have died of the shock or to have committed sui- 
cide, probably not very long after his brother's death. 
His grave is in Jhun in Sind. After his death Imám. 
| Shah [g..], son of Kabir al-Din, vainly tried to gain 
j the allegiance of the Khédjas in Sind. After a visit to 

the imam in Persia he settled in Gudjarait, where he 
succeeded in converting numerous Hindus, mostly of 
peasant communities, Legend maintains that he con- 
verted Mabmüd Begfa, sultan of Gudjarat, who gave 
his daughter in marriage to Imm Shah's son Nar 
Muhammad, Imam Shah died in gro/15r3 in Pirina, 
a town founded by him, where his shrine is located. 
Although he is not recognised as a pir by Khédie 
tradition and according to some accounts seceded 
from the Isma‘Ili community, it appears more likely 
that the schism occured only under his son and suc- 
cessor Nar (Nr) Muhammad Shah. The latter at an 
unknown date demanded that the imdm's tithe should 
no longer be sent to Persia but be turned over to him- 
self, claiming that his father Imam Shah bad been the 
imam and that he was his successor. The majority of 
his followers accepted his orders and came to form 
the separate Imam-Shabt community while a minori- 
ty remained faithful to the Ismá*lll imams, 

The KhOdia lists of pirs name after the pir Tad} al- 
Din the Pandiyat-i jawdnmardt, a book of religious 
admonitions attributed to imdm al-Mustansic II, in 
place of a person. According to tradition, the iindm 
decided in view of the dissension in the pr's family 
after Tādi al-Dir's death not to appoint any pir, but 
instead to send the book as guidance for the faithful. 
There is, however, reason to assume that the book 
reached India only around the middle of the roth/ 
16th century, probably after the Imam-Shaht seces- 
sion. It may have been sent at that time with a view 
to casing the leadership crisis resulting from the 
schism. Only one pir mentioned in some of the lists 
after the book was active in India, sc. pir Dadi. He 
is said to have been sent by the imám from Persia to 
Sind with the mission o! stopping the conversion of 
Isma‘ilis to Sunnism. He was forced to leave and 
settled first with «ome followers from Sind in Nava- 
nagar (Djamnagar) in Gudjarát. In 1584 he moved to 
Bhudi where he died in 1593. An important role in 
reorganising the community and the prayer is as- 
cribed to him. 

After the end of the line of pirs the imams came 
to be represented at the local level in India by wakils 
and bétwis. This development evidently reflects an 
attempt of the imdms to gain more direct control 
over the Indian communities. However, some local 
families of sayyids, ise. descendants of the pir Kabir 
al-Din, retained much influence, Most important 
among these were the Kadiwala sayyids of Sind. Their 
ancestor, Sayyid Fadil Shah, was active in Kadi 
around the middle of the 17th century, In Sind the 
family resided in Rali and after 1780 in Tando Mu- 
| hammad Khan. Shrines of early members of the 

family are located near these two places, Other mem- 
bers are known as authors of extant gnans, Two sons 
| of Fadil Shah, ptr Mashayikl and Hasan Ptr, played a 
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major role amoug the Móiuas iu uorthern Gudjarat, 
Mashayikh (d. 1108/1697 in Ahmadabad) actively 
endeavoured to suppress Hindu practices in the com- 
munity and cut his allegiance to the IsmA‘Ilt iméms. 
His extant works espouse strictly Islamic practices 
and reflect Sunni and Ithnā ‘Ashari tendencies. He 
is said to have cooperated with AwrangzIb in his wars. 
against the Sh rulers of Bidjapr. His followers later 
quarreled whether he was a Sunni or a Sbi'l. His 
brother Hasan remained loyal to Ismá'ilism and be- 
came the saint of the Nizari Mómnas. In addition to 
his mausoleum in Thanapipli near Diünigafh, Khódjas 
and Niziri Mómnas in 1717 built a shrine in his 
honour in Ganod in Gudjarat. 

‘The Khódjas were active in the commerce between 
India and East Africa at least since the 17th century, 
and in the rgth century, especially after the *Uránl 
sultan Sayyid Said transferred his capital to Zanzi- 


bar in 1840, they came to settle in large numbers on | 


the island and later in mainland East Africa. The 
coming of the Agha Khän (q.v,] Hasan ‘Alt Shih to 
India in 1840 led to an aggravation of earlier conflicts 
in the Khódja community about the rights of the 
imam. In 1866 the judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould in 
a law suit brought against the Agha Khán by ex- 
communicated members of the Dárbhai party fully 
upheld his rights and authority, and the dissidents 
definitely separated from the community as Sunn! 
Khédjas. Later dissidents seceding in 1877 and 1901, 
formed Ii “Ashari Khédia communities in Bombay 
and East Africa. 

For Khédja religious doctrine, see smi "IL1yvA and 
SATPANTH, 

Bibliography: S. Mujtaba Ali, The origins of 
the Khodjas and their religious life to-day, Bonn 
1936; W. Ivanow, The sect of Imdm Shah in Gujarat, 
in JEBRAS, xii (1936), 19-70; idem, Satpanth, in 
Collectanea 1, Leiden 1948, 1-54; idem, Shums 
Tabrez of Multan, in Professor Muhammad Shofi* 
presentation volume, ed. S. M. Abdullah, Lahore 
1955, 109-18; J. N. Hollister, The Shi'a of India, 
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munities in Gujarat, Bombay 1964, 54-65; Azim 
Nanji, The Nisdrt Ismà*ili tradition in the Indo- 
Pakistani subcontinent, unpubl. thesis, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal 1974. Oa Khddias in East Africa, 
see R. G. Gregory, India and East Africa, Oxtord 
1971, index s.v. Khojas; N. Q. King, Some East 
African  Ithma-Asheri Jamaats (1840-1957), in 
Journal of Religion in Africa, v (1973), 12-22. 

(W. MapzLUNG) 

KHODJA EFENDI, Sa‘p AL-DIN w. Hasan 
Dian ». Härg MUHAMMAD Israwant (1536-99), a 
famous Ottoman shaykhal-Isiam, statesman, 
and historian. 

Life. He was born in 943/1536-7 in Istanbul, and 
died there on 12 Rabi* I roo8/ October 1599. His 
grandfather, one of the notables who had joined 
Sultan Selim I after the battle of Caldirán. had served 
Selim I as hafig, and his father Hasan Djan had been 
an intimate courtier to the same sultan, Sa'd al-Din 
studied under prominent scholars, entered the Sulamd? 
career and became assistant (miilasim) to the mufli 
Ebu "-Su‘dd [see Anu '1-Su*0v] at the early age ot 
twenty (963/1555-6). Soon after, he was appointed, 
with a salary of 30 aspers, to the Murid Pasha ma- 
drasa in Istanbul. In Shawwal 971/May-June 1564 he 
was appointed, "with forty", to the madrasa of YIl- 
dirim Khan in Bursa, and one year later was pro- 
anoted to the kMridi rank. After another promotion 
in Dhu'l-Hididja 977/May 1570 he rose, in Ramadan 
979/January-Pebruary 1572, to the rank of professor 


at one of the eight courtyards (ahn) attached to the 
Fatih Mosque in Istanbul. When the preceptor 
(khódja) of Prince Murad died, Sa‘d al-Din was ap- 
pointed in his place (Muharram 981/May 1573) and 
sent to Manisa. This was the beginning of a long 
period of prosperity and influence for Sa‘d al-Din, 
who was henceforth known as Khódia or Khodia 
Efendi. When his pupil became sultan as Murad HI, 
he followed him to Istanbul as kAódja-i sini (8 
Ramadan 982/22 December 1574). As the sultan's 
trusted adviser, he soon became influential in polities, 
even in foreign affairs such as the establishment of 
relations with England. When Mehemmed III suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1595, it was to Sa‘d al-Din 
that he was expressly referred to for advice, the 
decree saying that "consultation (meskweret) should 
be held with Khádja Sa*d al-Din in all matters of ap- 
pointing viziers and religious officials”. Although 
Sad al-Din, in Murad II's special medilis-i mesh- 
werel, had strongly advised against the “Long War" 
with Austria begun in 1593, it was he who backed up 
the wavering sultan Mebemmed III, especially in the 
Eğri (Erlau) campaign. In the great meshieret on 20 
October 1396 it was Sad al-Din who with hi 

carried all with him, prevailing on the timi 

to stand fast and eventually win the battle of Har 
Ovast (Mezü Keresztes). After this triumph, Sa‘d al- 
Din fell into disgrace over the appointment of the 
next Grand Vizier; on o Djumada II 1005/28 January 
1597 his opponents at court brought about his dis- 
missal from the office of preceptor. Expressly ordered 
to refrain from intervention in state affairs, Sa*d al- 
Din remained in disgrace for 14 months. As soon as 
he could, in March 1598, the sultan fully rehabilitated 
Sad al-Din and raised him, against some resistance, 
to the office of Jaykh dil- Islam, together with that of 
sultan's preceptor. This carned him the title Djémi* 
al-Riydsatayn. At this time Sad al-Din took the ini- 
efficacy of Saturdj! Mehmed Pasha as serdar on the 
Hungarian front as an opportunity to state his views: 
he drew up a memorandum, outwardly directed to 
the Commander, but obviously meant for his oppo- 
nents at court and later circulated as a piece of insha? 
(it was published by Na*tmà in his official history). 
Tt voices the sense of impending misfortunes that 
threatened the Ottomans, and justifies, in the matter 
of meshweret, what Sa‘d al-Din had done and was 
considering his duty: not to “meddle” with matters. 
of state, but to render services to it. In 1599 this 
meant persuading both the sultan and his mother 
to pay out of their treasuries the funds needed for 
the next campaign. After a successful term of office 
as mufti, he died during prayer in the Aya Sofya 
Mosque. 

As an eminent ‘álim, Sa'd al-Din distinguished 
himself, even more than for his learning, for his prac- 
tical ability and political far-sightedness. Between 
1579 and 1599 the preceptor of two sultans, the hero 
of Hié Ovast "was the main voice directing the state's 
domestic and foreign policies" (H. Inaleik, The Otto- 
man empire, London 1973, 97). When the new Head 
Astronomer, Tak al-Din, had convinced him of the 
necessity of revising Ulugh Beg's Tables, Sa‘d al-Din 
at once persuaded the sultan to issue the fermans 
necessary to establish an observatory in Galata (1577) 
This project was short-lived; the shayhlt G-Islám 
Kádizide Abmed Shams al-Din, au enemy of Sad 
al-Din, managed to have it destroyed already in 1580 
(A. Adnan-Adivar, Osmanlı türklerinde ilim, Ankara 
1943, 84-6; A. Suheyl Ünver, Istanbul rasathanesi, 
Ankara 1969, 35, 51-4, 61-2). But Takt al-Din's at- 
tachment to Sa'd al-Din is apparent in the grateful 
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dedications to him of several of his astronomical 
works. The Khódja attracted writers and younger 
scholars of growing fame, same of whom worked as 
his assistants (Nishndilzide, Nadirt) or were his 
protégés (Lokmán); even Mustafa ‘Alf, his severest 
critic, dedicated a book to him. The charge of nepot- 
ism and favouritism which was brought against him, 
especially by ‘All, does perhaps deserve closer inspec- 
tion within the framework of the times. Of his five 
sons one died before him; two became shayhi fil- 
Islam and two were adi ‘askers; three of his grand- 
sons were shaykh til-Islam (S. Turan, art. Sa’d-ed-Din 
in 14; 1. H. Danismend, Osmavls devlet erkdni, 119). 

Works. Although he did write poetry, he was 
essentially a prose writer. He translated Arabic and 
Persian works into Turkish (see Turan’s article in 
1A). His fame as a writer rests on his Tédj al-tawedrikh 
begun under Selim II and dedicated to Murad III in 
982/1575. As a carefully-written history, based on 
critical examination of a number of named sources, 
the work rightfully superseded the older chronicles. 
It deals with the history of the Ottomans from their 
beginnings to the death of Selim 1. In it Khddja Sa'd 
al-Din displayed his celebrated powers of eloquence, 
but he was not showy or pompous, as has sometimes 
been alleged, indeed, the clarity of his exposition was 
not lost on contemporaries and later writers. While 
it is true that his Tédj abounds in Arabisms and 
Persianisms, he could often be simplicity itself: in- 
deed, the contrasts are great and have only been 
disregarded to some extent because Sa'd al-Din is 
habitually classed among the writers of "ornamented 
rose", On the many MSS. of the Tādi, see F, Ba- 
binger, Die Geschichtschreiter der Osmanen und ihre. 
Werke, Leipzig 1927, 125-6; M. Aktepe, Hoca Sa'ded- 
din Efendi'nin Taci’t-tevdsih'i ve bunun xeyli hak- 
kmda, in TM xiii, 106-10; Turan, art, in 1A; B. 
Flemming, Türkische Handschriften, i, Wiesbaden 
1968, 205-6, The work was printed in two volumes 
at Istanbul in 1279/1861, Based on this edition, a 
modernised version in Latin script by l. Parmaksi- 
zoğlu has begun to appear in 1974. The book found 
early recognition in the West, and parts of it have 
been translated ; see Babinger, GOW, 126. A continua- 
tion of the Tädi al-tawérikh is Mustafa SAff's (d. x025/ 
1616) Zubdat al-tawarikh. An abridgement is the first 
part of Hasan Bey-Zide's {q.v.) History. Şolakzäde 
(d. 1067/1657) and Djizyedarzide (d. 1208/1794) made 
extensive use of the Tädi. 

Sad al-Din's Selim-náme, a collection of anecdotes 
basedon the recollectionsot his father Hasan Djin, was 
printed together with the Tädi al-tawdrith (ii, 221-401). 

Bibliography : ‘Ata, Dhayl al-shahdih, Istan- 

bul 1266/:851-2, 429-31; F. Babinger, El’, s.v. 

of the works cited above, Turan's article has the 

fullest bibliography. (B. Furxurso) 

KHODJA ELI (sec xopgA zu) 

KHODJAEV (FaizuLLan Kmopja) (1896-1938), 
Bukhàran revolutionary and nationalist, was 
born in Bukbéra the son of a wealthy merchant, In 
1907 he went with his father to Moscow, where he 
received a Russian education. In 1913 he joined the 
so-called Djadld Muslim reformist movement [see 
nIADIn], which was opposed to the feudal régime of 
the Amir, In 1917 he became a member of the newly 
formed Young Bukháran Party and in December left 
for Tashkent with the avowed object of working for 
the overthrow of the Amir. By 1920 he had become 
leader of the Young Bukhàrans. He declared himself 
in favour of the Shari'a remaining the basis of the new 
republic of Bukhara, at the foundation of which he 
‘aimed, but this was, and still is, pronounced a mistake 


by the Communist Party of Russia. On the final over- 
throw of the Amir’s régime in September 1920, Kho- 
dliaev became a member of the Communist Party and 
was constituted head of the newly created Peoples" 
Soviet Republic of Bukhara. He vigorously opposed 
the counter-revolutionary Basmati movement led by 
Enwer Pasha, the Turkish ex-Minister for War. For 
this and other services to the Bukharan people, he 
was awarded in 1922 the Order of the Red Banner. 
‘Visiting Berlin in 1922, Khodjaev became active in 
trying to establish economic relations with European 
countries. This policy was seen as aiming at the 
economic independence of Bukhara and in 1925 in- 
curred the serious disapproval of the Central Asian 
Burean of the Communist Party, to the setting up of 
which Khodjaev had always been opposed. In the 
same year, however, he took part in the r2th Party 
Congress in Moscow as delegate of the Bukhāran 
Communist Party. On the delimitation of the Central 
Asian Republics in 1924, the greater part of the 
former khánate of Bukhara was embodied in the 
Uzbek SSR, of which Khodjaev was in 1925 appointed 
President of the Council of Peoples’ Cornmissars, a 
post which he retained until his downfall in 1937, 
when he was dismissed from office and arrested. He 
was later indicted on a number of charges which in- 
cluded those of plotting against the Soviet state for 
the independence of Turkestan, of secretly aiding the 
Basma?is, and of being a British agent. While much 
of the indictment was probably based on fabricated 
evidence, there is little doubt that, as he himself ad- 
mitted during the trial, Khodjaev was aiming at the 
national independence of Turkestan, He insisted, 
however, that he was not actuated by anti-Russian 
or anti-Bolshevik feelings. He was executed in 1938. 
Excluded from the list of other Central Asian per- 
sonalities posthumously rehabilitated between 1955 
and 1957, Khodjaev was not rehabilitated until 1966 
on the occasion of the 7oth anniversary of his birth. 
Although he was then said to have made “errors of a 
nationalist character”, he was described as "a prom- 
inent revolutionary”. The long biographical intro- 
duction to the edition of his selected works published 
in 1970 is wholly laudatory, refers only briefly to his 
differences with the Party authorities and makes no 
mention of his downfall, trial and execution. 
Bibliography: Faizullah Khodzhayevi, Izbran- 
nyye trudi, Tom i, Tashkent 1970; Central Asian 

Review, xiv, 205-7; Baymirza Hayit, Turkestan im 

swansigsten Jahrhundert, Darmstadt 1956. 

(G. E. Warez) 

EHODJAND [ceo enUDIAND). 

KHOI, Kuóv, Iranian town (population in 1951: 
449,000), situated ia long. 45° oa" E., lat. 38° 32" N., in 
the shahristān of the same name in the ustén of West 
Adharbaydian; the Kurdish district of Qutür is in- 
cluded in the ghoristán of Knot. 

The town lies at an elevation of 1040 mi/3,444 ft., 
in a plain known locally as Khot éwkarl ("the Khl 
depression”), because all the surrounding areas are 
at a higher elevation. The mountains surrounding 
the Khôi plain protect the city from the cold winter 
winds (the Harawil range along the Turkish frontier 
to the north-west averages over 11,000 fect), and 
consequently Khi has a warmer climate than either 
Tabriz or Ridà'iyya. Minimum winter temperature is 
—14' C/6.8 F; summers are very hot with bot souther- 
ly winds. The economy of the region is partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural; crops include grain, pulses, to- 
bacco, apricots and cotton. The region has a mixed 
population of Sunnis and Shi‘is whose first language 
is either Turkish or Kurdish (the name Khót is said 
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to mean "salt" in Kurdish, and certainly salt-mines 
are still worked in the area). In the bakAsk of Shabpür 
‘there are several Christian villages. 

In ancient times, Khói acquired commercial im- 
portance by virtue of its location on the silk-route. 
In Safawid times, the proximity of Khot to the Otto- 
man frontier made it a town of great strategic im- 
portance; in 920/1514 Shah Isma‘Nl I suffered a de- 
Cisive defeat at the hands of the Ottoman sultin 
Selim 1 on the plain of Caldiran [q.v], some 70 miles 
north-west of Kho. In Kadjar times the strategic 
value of the town continued because of its proximity 
to the Russian frontier; the ruins of the walls built 
by General Gardane early in the r3th/rgth century at 
the request of Fath ‘AN Shih are still visible. More 
recently, Khói saw fierce fighting between nationalist, 
and royalist forces prior to World War I. 


), Farhang-i 
diughráfiyiPi-yi Tran (Intigkárit-i datira-yi dived 
rüfi yP'i- yi sildd-i artish), iv, Tehran 1530sh./1951, 
200-1; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Aulüb, 86- 
7; Le Strange, Lands, 166; Mahal Akist, Ta’rikh-i 
Khoi, Tabria issosb/rggi. (R. M, Savory) 
KHOKAND, Arabic orthography, Kh*akand, later 

written. Khukand (which is given a popular etymol- 

ogy, Ehük + hand = town of the boar), a town in 

Farghina [g.v], where see also for the other spel- 

Tings and the foundation of an independent Ozbeg 

kingdom with Khokand as capital in the r2th/z8th 

century. The accession of the first ruler of this Min 
dynasty, Shahrukh, was followed by the building of 

a citadel; another citadel later called Eski Urda was 

built by his son, ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 1746). ‘Abd al- 

Karim and his nephew and successor Irdànà BI are 

several times mentioned in the history of the Atalik 

Muhammad Rahim, afterwards Khan of Bukhara (d. 

1259, Ste BUKHARA); Muhammad Wafà Karminagi, 

Tubfat al-Khāni, Asiatic Museum Ms. e. 58rb, es 

pecially fols. 33b, 145b). When the Kalmuck empire 

was destroyed and the frontiers of the Chinese empire 
advanced up to Farghina (1758), Irdānā also was 
forced to acknowledge Chinese suzerainty; the Chi- 
nese records on this matter are cited by J. Klaproth, 

Magasin Asiatique, i (1825), 8t fi, from the Tai teing 

yi Pung či. Irdànà later was a member of a coalition. 

cf Muslim rulers of Central Asia, which applied to 

Abmad Shih Durráni (g.v.J, the ruler of Afghánistàn, 

for help against China, The alliance had no further 

results, although Abmad Shah in 1753 appeared in 

‘Turkestan at the head of an army and occupied the 

territory between Khokand and Taghkend (at the 

same time an invasion of the land of the Kar&-Kirgiz 
was made from Khokand, Klaproth, op. cil, 83), but 
he had soon to retire again on account of the claims 
of his enterprises in other directions. ‘Abd al-Karim's 

grandson, Nar Būta Beg (probably reigned 1166-1213) 

174-98, cf. L. Zimin in Protokoll Turk kruška lyub. 

arkheologii, xviii, 102, and Walidow, ibid., xx, t12 £), 

was also nominally under Chinese suzerainty. To the 
early years of this reign belongs the journey of the 

Russian sergeant, Filipp Yefremov, who was taken 

prisoner by the Kirgiz in 1774 and sold in Bukhara 

and 1782 returned to Russia via India and England. 

According to his Travels (F. Yefremov, Siranstro- 

vaniye v Bukharii, Khivye, Persii w Indi, St. 

Petersburg 1794, 59 f.), Narbiita was already entitled 

Khin "by the Chinese”, was allied with China and 

at enmity with Bukhari. No mention is made of 

prominent buildings in the capital (the Medrese Mir 

‘was built in the reign of Nàrbüta); on the other hand, 

a high pillar (apparently a minaret), said to be over 

28o feet high in the market-place in Marghinán, is 


described. According to Filipp Nazarov (see below), 
this “tower” was visible for a distance of 50 versts 
(over 30 miles). 

Narbta’s two sons, Alim and ‘Umar, are the real 
founders of the state and city of Khokand as we later 
know it. The chronology of these reigns (1212-1237/ 
1798-1822) is not sufficiently established; even the 
year in which ‘Alim was assassinated and ‘Umar 
raised to the throne is variously given in the sources. 
According to the Ta'rikir-i ShákruAhi (ed. Pantusov, 
106) ‘Umar died in the year 1237/1821-2 (in the cyclic 
reckoning the year of the horse = 1822 is given); 
according to Nalivkin (Russ. original, rot; French 


| tr, 124), which here follows another source (the 


Muntakhab al-Tawarikh of Hakim Khan), ‘Alim was 
not murdered till the spring of 1232 (ie. 1817, not 
1816, as in Nalivkin); on the other hand Nalivkin 
himself in another passage (Russ. orig. 185; French 
tr. 228) puts the building of the chief mosque of 
Khokand by ‘Umar Khin in 1231/1816. The Russian 
interpreter Filipp Nazarov, who was in Khokand in 
the winter of r8r3r4, calls the ruler of Khokand 
Amir Walliami (Zapiski o nyekoroltth narodakh Sred- 
nyey Asiel, St. Petersburg 1821, 5o ff. This is prob- 
ably for Wali al-Ni'ami, not Wali Miyani, as in 
Klaproth, of. cil. 43. The ruler at this time was only 
25 years of age; this statement can only refer to 
“Umar, not to the much older “Alim; according to 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Bukhári also (ed. Schefer, 102), this. 
embassy and the cause of it (the murder of the Kho- 
kand envoy by a Russian soldier in Petropavlovsk) 
both took place in the reign of Umar Khan. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abd al-Karim, 99, ‘Alim had already been 
killed in 1224/1809, which cannot be right, as we have 
a document of his dated Djumáda I, rz25/June 1810 
(Protokolt Turk krutha, Lyub. arkh., iii, 1651). The 
change of ruler must therefore have taken place be- 
tween 1810 and 1813. 

In the oldest known document of his reign, dated 
1213/1798-9, "Alim still regards himself as the repre- 
sentative of an unnamed Klin; later he appears as 
an independent ruler with the title Khan or Amir; 
after the conquest of Tashkend, his power was as 
great as that of the Amir of Bukhári. In *Umar's. 
reign in 1814 (so Nazarov; not so late as 1819, as in 
Nalivkin, Russ. orig. 1101; French tr, 134), the 
town of Turkístàn with the parts of the Kirgiz steppes 
belonging to it was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Khokand. ‘Umar thereupon took the title of Amir 
al-Muslimin. There were several wars with Bukhara 
regarding the possession of Ura Tübe in the reigns 
of both ‘Alim and ‘Umar, and the town indeed re- 
mained a bone of contention between the two states 
right down to the Russian conquest. 

*Umar's domestic policy was quite different from. 
that of his predecessor. Like many other Central 
Asian rulers, ‘Alim had made up his mind to break 
the power of the Üzbeg families and therefore sur- 
rounded himself with mercenary troops from the 
highlanders of Karatigin, Darwaz and other lands 
(TaPrikh-i Shahrukhi, 421). The war against the 
nobles was, as frequently elsewhere, combined with a 
war on the religious classes, especially the dervish 
orders. The historians on this account describe Alim. 
as a godless tyrant (rálim); on the other hand they 
praise the piety and justness of ‘Umar, who was put 
‘on the throne by ‘Alim’s murderers. (Umar built the 
Present chief mosque of Khokand, which was also 
used as a madrasa and therefore is known as the 
Madrasa-yi Djámi*, ‘Umar was alsofond of poetry and 
wrote poems himself under the pseudonym (labial 
Jus) of Amir; verses by the Khan himself, his officials, 
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and favourites were collected in a special anthology 
(afterwards printed) entitled Madima‘at al-shuSard? 
by M. Hartmann in MSOS, vii, Westas. Stud., 87 ff. 
It was probably ‘Umar who founded the town of 
Shabr-i Khin (west of Andidján) ; the great canal, led 
to it from the Kara Darya, Shahr-i Khán Sāy, com- 
pletely altered the irrigation of Farghána. 

"Umar's son and successor, Madali (properly 
Mubammad ‘Ali), was 12 at his accession (according 
to others 14). During the first half of his reign, the 
Khanate of Khokand reached its greatest power and 
extent. In the south the districts of Karatigin, Dar- 
waz, and Kulab, which now belonged to Bukhara, 
‘were all conquered; in the north-east taxes were levied 
on the Kara Kirgiz, on the Great and on a part of the 
Central Horde of Kazak Kirgiz; the Khan's represen- 
tatives even appeared among the tribes of the Great 
Horde which led a nomadic life on the other side of 
the Li [gx]. The rebellion of Khodja Djahangtr in 
Kashgharia (1826), which received support from 
Khokand, met with no success; nevertheless, the 
officers of the Khàn were allowed by the Chinese 
government to collect taxes in the “six towns" (ali? 
shahr): Aksü, Ush Turfin, Küshghar, Yangishahr, 
Yückand and Khotan, Like Khokand, where one of 
the largest madrasas bears the name of Madali Khin, 
‘Tashkend attained considerable prosperity; from 1835 
the Beglerbegi of Tashkend was given the administra- 
tion of all the northern provinces of the kingdom, and 
a memorial of this period is the great Beglerbegi 
Madrasa. The excavation of the great Khan Hark 


canal in the region of Tashkend also belongs to this | 


period ( Protokoll Turk krutka, Lyub. arBh., tii, 175). 

In spite of the great extent of his kingdom, the 
authority of the Khan was not firmly established; 
his vicious life and cruel rule had aroused general 
discontent. Nasr Allah, amir of Bukhara, is said to 
have been asked by people in Khokand itself to put 
an end to his rule. The Khokand army was completely 
defeated; the capital itself was taken by the enemy 
(for the first time since the foundation of the king- 
dom); Madali was killed while trying to escape (1258/ 
1842). The conquerors were driven out again in the 
same year and Shir €All, a cousin of ‘Alim and ‘Umar, 
was placed on the throne; but down to the Russian 
conquest, domestic peace was never restored for any 
length of time. The reigns of Shir ‘Als (1842-45) and 
his sons Khudayar (1845-58 and 1865-75) and Malla 
(1858-62) and several short-lived rulers were a period 
of continual confusion and bloody fighting, notably 
between the Ozbegs of the Kiptak tribe and the 
"'Sarts", ie. the native population. Khudayar, who 
was still a minor, was raised to the throne by Musul- 
màn Kul, the chief of the Kiptak; the Kiptak drove 
the Sarts out of their houses in the capital and took 
possession of the canals in the country; the Sarts 
were only allowed the water necessary for their fields 
on payment of a fixed sum. In 1269/1852 Musulman 
Kul was overthrown by Khudayar and put to death; 
the land again passed to the Sarts. Malla then relied 
‘on the support of the Klpéals and restored to them 
the lands taken by the Sarts, All this warfare, internal 
and external was waged with great ferocity; after 
‘Khudayar's capture of Ura Tube im 1264/1845, a 
tower of skulls (Kelle mindr) was built from the heads 
of the slain enemy. Banished pretenders usually took 
refuge in Bukhara, and taking advantage of these 
dissensions, the Mangit Khan of Bukhara Nasr Allah 
was able to advance as far as Khudjand [q.v] in 
1275/3858. 

In spite of all this, the khánate retained its former 
extent down to the Russian conquest of the later 19th 


century. Russian forces had been in contact with 
troops from Khokand since 1850 on the upper Syr 
Daryà, and in the north-east of the kháaate between 
the Cu and Ili rivers since 1860. All these regions 
were under the Beglerbegi or governor appointed by 
the Khia for Tashkend (see above), who was also 
responsible for the maintenance of agriculture; the 
governor Mirza Abmad (1853-8) is said to have or- 
ganised irrigation works from the town of Turkestan 
or Azret to the Cu valley. In 1864 Tashkend fought 
off a Russian attack, and immediately afterwards, a 
KhokandI force attacked the town of Turkistan, by 
then Russian-held. Subsequent Russian intervention 
was facilitated by the conflicting interests of the 
Iranian townspeople or Sarts and the nomadic Kipéak 
elements of the rural areas, mentioned above, and 
also by the discords between the Central Asian khi- 
nates, The ruler of Bukhári Muzaffar al-Din b. Nagr 
Allāh was invited to secure Tüshkend for himself, 
when that town seemed likely to fall to the Russians; 
but in 2865 the Russians captured Tashkend, where- 
upon the Khan of Bukhara marched on Khokand, 
occupying Khudjand and Khokand and forcing Khu- 
dayar of Khokand to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Bukhara. In 1866, as pact of the operations against 
both Khokand and Bukhari, General Romanovski 
advanced up the Syr Darya, thereby driving a wedge 
between the two kbànates. After the fall of Khudjand, 
Khudiyàr came to terms and agreed to become a 
Russian vassal and to pay an indemnity. 

Thus began the last phase of the khárate's nomi- 
nally independent existence. Despite all the internal 
dissensions and intrigues, the economic condition of 
the khánate seems to have been prosperous enough, 
with flourishing local textile, carpet-weaving and 
other crafts; according to a Russian observer in 1867, 
the town bad a population of 80,000, with 15 madrasas 
and several hundred mosques. Traditional Muslim 
learning was, indeed, far from moribund in all three 
of the Central Asian khdnates in this the last phase 
of their existence, During this period, several buil- 
dings were erected in the town of Khokand, including 
the palace or wrda of the Khan, and the madrasas 
of Hakim Ayin and Sultan Murid Beg, built by the 
Khào's mother and brother. 

Until 1875, it seems to have been the Imperial 
Russian government's intention to retain the khánate 
in a similar status to those of Bukhara and Khiwa. 
But disturbances within the khánate, and attacks on 
Russian-held territory, continued, and in 1875 there 
was a popular rising against Khudayar Khan led by 
his kinsman Pülad Khan, and the former regions of 
the khānate then annexed by Russia, such as Khu- 
djand and Kuraminsk, joined the revolt. A Russian 
invasion inevitably led to the capture of Khokand by 
General Von Kaufman. The Treaty of Marghilàn was 
made with the new Khan, Nasr al-Din b. Khudāyār, 
by which all the territory of Khokand on the right 
bank of the Syr Daryi was ceded to Russia. But 
fighting nevertheless continued in the eastern part of 
the kbinate, until Russia finally occupied the whole 
of the kbünate, deposed the line of the Miñ Khéns and. 
annexed all their lands to Russia, The imposition 
of direct rule over the khánate was especially im- 
portant to Russia at this time, because Khokand’s 
eastern frontier marched with Kashgharia or Chinese 
‘Turkestan, then controlled by the rebel Ya*yüb Beg 
[q.v], himself a Khokandi who had fought against 
the Russians at the capture of Ak-Masdjid (Kyzyl- 
Orda) on the middle Syr Darya in 1855, and was not 
surprisingly hostile to Russia. As part of the Gover- 
not-Generalship of Russiau Turkestan, Khokand now 
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became an oblast under the ancient name of Farghāna. 
In the 1898 administrative reorganisation, Khokand 
"became a wead of the oblast of Farghána. The town 
of Khokand itself continued to be the chief town of 
the region, with 11,636 inbabitants in 1612, but with 
the newly-founded town of New Marghilan, later 
Skobolev, as the governor's seat. 

The Muslim peoples of the former kh&aate played 
a major rôle in the anti-Russian rebellions of 1916, 
when the Imperial government attempted to call up 
non-Russians for labour service in the war. In the 
following year, it was the focus of the Muslim move- 
ment for the autonomy of Turkestan as the Tsarist 
régime broke up, and in December 1917, the Fourth 
Extraordinary Regional Muslim Congress met ia the 
town of Khokand and declared the autonomy of Tur- 
kestan. Early in 1918, however, the Tashkend Soviet 
declared the government set up in Khokand under 
Mustafa Cakayev to be counter-revolutionary, and in 
February 1918 Red Army forces attacked the town of 
Khokand, which was defended only by a hastiiy- 
raised Muslim militia, captured it, and conducted a 
savage massacre in which several thousands of the 
inhabitants were killed. After this, Muslim desires for 
self-determination in the region were expressed by the 
guerilla activities of the Basmatis [qa]. 

Under the Soviets, Khokand forms a rayon ar 
district of the Fargana oblast of the Uzbek SSR. It 
is now an important centre for light industry, in 
which silk and linen manufactures are prominent, 
The palace of Khudayar is now the town's museum, 
The population in 1970 was 133,000. 
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KHOKARS, a powerful bill-tribeinhabiting 
the Jehlum area in the north-west of the un- 
divided Panjab, The Khokars were a dominant race 
of the province at the time of the first Muslim in- 
vasion of the Indian sub-continent; their origins are 
as shrouded in mystery as those of any other Panjab 


The earliest mention of the Khokars occurs in 
Hasan Niümi's Tédj al-ma'afkir which refers to an 
insurrection of the tribe under their chiefs named 
Bakan and Sarki. The next contemporary chronicle 
to contain a reference to the Khokars is Minbadj-i 
Siradi's Tabakat-i Nágiri, which says that they were 
encouraged by Malik Khusraw, the last Ghaznawid 
ruler of Lihaws, to rise against their Djammà over- 
lords. History also records a military contact near 
Lahawr between the Khokars and a force of the 
fugitive Djalal al-Din Kh"õrazmī in 620/1223. 

Extending their sway beyond their traditional 
stronghold in the country between the Jeblum and 
the Chenab, the Khokars held a considerable area 
east of the Beas, In 647/1250 they were masters of 
‘most of the upper part of the Panjab, but they are no 
ore heard of until the reign of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluk when they again created disturbance. Yabya 
Sirhind?'s Ta?rikh-i Mubárakskikt describes the sei 
zure of Làhawr in 797/1394 by the Khokar chief 
Shaykhà and his long-standing feud with Sarang Khan, 
governor of Dipalpur, resulting in the former's defeat. 

The Khokars played a significant role in offering 
resistance to the invading hordes of TImür in India. 
After Shaykbi's arrest by Timür in 801/1398, the 
Khokars disappear from history, but his son Djasrat, 
who escaped from Samarkand, whither Timür had 
taken him as a prisoner, emerges later in 823/1420 
as a force to reckon with. For more than twenty 
years, this indefatigable Khokar warrior proved to 
bbe the cause of constant worry to the Sultans of Dihli, 
In 845/1441, Sultan Mabmid Shah conferred Dij 
pur and Lahawr on Bahlal Lodi and charged him to 
chastise Djasrat, but the wily Khokar came to terms 
with Bahlūl and urged him to oust the Sayyids and 
occupy Dihli. However, Djasrat was murdered in 
546/1442 by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, 
Rádlà of Djamma, because her father had been put 
to death by him. After Djasrat, the Khokars were 
left leaderless, and coupled with the rise of the Lodi 
power in the Panjab, the Khokar ambitions finally. 
came to nought. 

Scholars and historians have often confused the 
Khokars with the Gakkhars, a totally distinct tribe, 
settled in the same province. Firishta in all proba- 
bility means Khokars when he describes the Gakkhars 
as a race of wild barbarians, devoid of religion or 
morality, practising polyandry and female infanti- 
cide. Similarly, in his article, A history of the Gak- 
khars, in JASB, xlf1 (1872), I, G. Delmerick has 
attributed the achievements of the Khokars to the 
Gakkhars. As a matter of fact, the Khokars were 
spread all over the central districts of the Panjab 
centuries before the Gakkhars acquired a foothold in 
the Salt Range, to which they remained traditionally 
confined (cf, H. A. Rose, The Khokars and the Gak- 
Mars in the Punjab history, in The Indian Antiquary, 
xxxvi (1907), 1-9). 
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KHOMAYR [sce gumaya). 

KHOSRAW [sec xatosngw, KHUSRAW, KiSRÀ]. 

KHOSREW BEG, sandiak beg of Bosnia, was 
bora in Serez (Macedonia) ca, 885/1480. His mother, 


tribe, but that they were originally Hindus seems | the princess Seldjūk, was a daughter of Sultan Büya- 
| zid TT [oin his father Ferhad being a Sonth Slav 


hardly open to question. 
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from Herzegovina (C. Truhelka has shown that 
“Radivoj, the brother of the Sultan's son-in-law”, 
to whom the people of Ragusa [g.v] sent gifts, was 
Ferhád's brother). Taking part in Sultan Süleymán's 
campaign against Belgrade (927/1521), Khosrew Beg 
was appointed sandiak deg of Bosnia on 13 Shawwal/ 
15 September of the same year, a fortnight after the 
conquest of the city. Having stayed four years in 
Sarajevo, he was removed from office because he 
failed at the siege of Yayte. Some six months later 
he returned to his post, which he kept until he died, 
over sixty years old, in 948/1541, except for an inter- 
ruption of a few years (1533-6), during which he was 
at Belgrade sandjak beg of Semendria. 

Distinguishing himself by his successful campaign, 
Khosrew Beg was nick-named Ghdsi; even today he 
is well-known among the Bosnian Muslims by the 
name of Gasi Husrevbeg. Due to bis military acti- 
vities, Turkish power spread widely in Bosnia, Dal- 
matia and Slavonia (Obrovaó, Yaytel, Bangaluka, 
Požega, Klis, Gorjan). 

His campaign brought Khosrew Beg great riches 
which he spent on enlarging Sarajevo. During his 
governorship, the city grew into an important centre, 
Three charters of foundation (wabfiyye) attest bis 
activities: two (938/153 and 944/1537) for the Khos 
tew Beg mosque (Begova džamija) next to which was 
erected the mausoleum (türbe) in which he was buried, 
and one (943/1337) for the KurSumlija medresa, The 
Begova déamija is one of the most outstanding speci- 
mens of Islamic architecture in Yugoslavia, and an 
imposing monument of the Turkish period in Sara- 
jevo. The tab founded by Khosrew Beg has been of 
grcat importance for the city of Sarajevo and for the 
cultural life of the Muslims in Bosnia and Hezergovina 
in general. Up to the 20th century, many public 
buildings were erected with its revenues, It still exists, 
but much property was Jost in the z1tb[17th century, 
especially at the great fire in 1697 when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy made his breakthrough at Sarajevo. 
In course of time, many estates belonging to the wak/ 
were lost, including recently ot the land-reform in 
Yugoslavia after 1918. 

In the charter of foundation of the medrese, Khos 
tew Beg ordered a library to be attached to the school. 
During the governership of Topal ‘Othmin Pasha 
in Bosnia (1861-5), the library was separated from 
the school, and the books were transferred in 1864. 
After 1867 books and documents from other libraries 
and institutions were brought to this library, known 
as Gari Husrev-begova biblioteka. In 1953 it held 6,456 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, and many 
have been added since. There are also ca. 3,500 docu- 
ments of the Turkish period, 400 charters of founda- 
tion and 84 registers (sidjill) of the &ádis of Sarajevo. 

Other monuments in the town for which Khostew 
Beg was responsible include a khdnagah, a hammav, 
a bedeslen oi 90 stalls and the Tashll Khan, a cara- 
vanserai provided with 6o lodgings. 
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(B. Djunpjev and J.-L. BAcQUÉ-GgAMMONT) 
EHOSREW, Monà, a famous Ottoman 
jurist, whose real name was Mebmed b. Farámurz 

b. ‘All. According to one statement he was of Turko- 

man (tribe of Warsak) descent and born in the village 


descent and the son of a "French" nobleman who 
had adopted Islám. According to Sa‘d al-Din his 
father was of Romaic (Rim) descent. Khosrew be- 
came a pupil of the famous disciple of Taftazani, 
Burhan al-Din Haydar of Herat (cf. Ish, xi, 61 and 
Sa*d al-Din, Tädi al-tawérika, ii, 430), and received 
a teaching post in the Shah Malik medrese in Adria- 
nople; in 848/1444 he became hadi of Adrianople and 
Jater kddiasker of Rumelia, On the death of Khidr 
Beg (q.0.J, the first kádi of Constantinople, he suc- 
ceeded him and was at the same time máderris at 
the Aya Solya. Feeling hurt at Molla Kuránt [q.v] 
being promoted over him, he went to Bursa in 867/ 
1462 and built a medrese there. In 874/1469 he re- 
turned to Istanbul by command of the Sultan, be- 
came Shaykh al-Islimand died there in 885/1480. His 
body was taken to Bursa and buried in the court of 
the mosque founded by him. He also founded a 
mosque in Istanbul, which bears his name (cf. Hafiz 
Husayn, Haditat al-djawame, i, 201; J, von Harmer, 
GOR, ix, 87, No. 428). 

Mollà Khosrew was a celebrated jurist, many of 
whose pupils became famous in after life. He also 
attained a wide reputation as an author. His two 
most important works are the oftea-annotated Durar 
al-hukkám fi skarb Ghurar al-akkém on the principles 
of legal practice, written in 877-83/14737 (printed at 
Cairo 1294 and 1305), also a dogmatic work Mirkdt 
al-wusil fi “lm al-usil (printed at Cairo 1262 and 
Istanbul 1304). On other works by him, ci, von Ham- 
mer, GOR, ii, 589 if, and Brockelmann, II, 226-7, 
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a PASHA, Boswiak (?-1041/1632), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier. Bosnian in origin, 
Khosrew was taken into the palace service and rose 
to the office of sildhdir. When, in Muharram 1033/ 
October-November 1623, the dissident (zorba) oda 
baghis of the Janissaries demanded the replacement 
of their agha by someone not of the corps, Khosrew 
passed out of the enderün-i kumd yin to become Yei- 
deri aghasl. 

‘The state was at this time going through a critical 
period: the dominance of the Janissaries in internal 
affairs had reached new heights with the execution 
of ‘Othman II (Radjab 1031/May 1622); Abaza (Meb- 
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med) Pasha (4.v.] was in revolt in Erzurum; and the 
Safawid Shih ‘Abbis I was soon to take Baghdid 
(Rabi¢ I 1033/January 1624). In Shi'bán 1033/May 
1624 Khosrew Agha, as agha of the Janissaries, left 
Istanbul with the Bapidulu soldiery in the train of 
the Grand Vizier Cerkes Mehmed Pasha [see numan- 
MAD pagita CERKES), who had been given the com- 
mand against Abaza Pasha. Khosrew is mentioned as 
having fought courageously in the victory over 
Abüza's forces near Kayseri in Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1033) 
September 1624. When Cerkes Mebmed died in winter 
quarters in Tokat (Rabi* II ros4/Jantary 1625), 
Khosrew and the bagideflerddr, Bal Pasha, wrote 
to the capital urging the appointment of the Dezlerbegi 
of Diyarbekir, Hafiz Ahmed Pasha [g..] as his suc- 
cessor, an action Khosrew came to regret on learning 
that he himself might have been considered for the 
office. Though he was soon after given the rank of 
vizier, he is said by Petewl, then with the army, not 
to have been able to overcome his disappointment 
and to have hoped that Hafiz Ahmed might fail in 
the subsequent campaign against Baghdad (Pečewī, 
Tarik, ii, 423, 405). 

In Ramadan r034/June 1625 Khosrew and the 
forces which had wintered in Tokat joined the army 
under Hafiz Ahmed to march against Baghdad. The 
ensuing siege of that city, which lasted for nearly 
eight months (Safar-Shawwal rogs/November 1625 
July 1626), was unsuccessful, but Khosrew again 
distinguished himself by his bravery, especially when 
the Ottomans were near to rout in the third of the 
battles (Ramadán ro3s/June 1626) with a relieving 
force of some 30,000 soldiers under Shah ‘Abbas him- 
self. (For an undated imperial decree sent to Khos- 
rew during this siege, see Feridün Beg, Munsha°at 
ai-salifin, Istanbul 1264-5, ii, 89-90). 

Following the failure at Baghdad, both Hafiz 
Abmed Pasha and Khosrew Agha were dismissed 
(Rabi* 1 1036/December 1626), though neither was 
disgraced. Summoned to the capital by the sultan, 
Murad IV, Khosrew arrived in Radjab 1036/March- 
April 1627 and was made a pube vizier (and thus 
Pasha). The inability of the new Grand Vizier, Khalil 
Pasha, to counter the renewed threat from Abáza 
Pasha in 1627 led to the former's dismissal. The sultan 
is said to have placed great trust in Khosrew Pasha's 
courage and in his ability to control the army (Pecewi, 
ii, 409); and in the consultation over the choice of a 
new Grand Vizier the arguments of the Shaykh al- 
Islém Yahya Efendi that it was time to try a new 
face and that Khosrew’s unparalleled reputation for 
valour made him the best man for the post silenced 
the other ministers. Because there were viziers senior 
to him, notably the &'ím makam Radjab Pasha (0.0. 
he was not made Grand Vizier immediately but was 
first appointed governor of Diyarbekir and sent to 
1zmit, where the imperial seal was delivered to him 
on 1 Sha°ban 1037/6 April 1628. In his letter of ap- 
pointment he was charged first with subduing Abaza 
Pasha, then with marching against the Safawids; and 
he was also given wide discretion in the making of 
appointments and the administration of affairs gener- 
ally (see Ferldan Beg, ii, 90-5, for the berät). 

Having made careful preparations for the campaign 
against Abiza, Khosrew moved towards Tokat. 
Through harsh measures against wrongdoers and 
those whom he regarded as having failed in their 
duty, he succeeded in establishing strict discipline 
in the army. He reached Tokat on 28 Ramadin 1037/ 
3 June 1628, where he remained for some seven weeks 
before a report that Abáza, concerned by desertions 
from his forces, was seeking aid from Shih ‘Abbas 
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spurred him to move quickly against Erzurum. His 
considerable reputation for bravery persuaded ine 
creasing numbers of Abàza's followers to desert to 
him, a tendency which he further encouraged by 
treating the deserters well. Abaza had laid siege to 
Hasankale but returned to Erzurum on hearing of 
‘Khosrew’s advance. At the suggestion of the governor 
of Hasankale, Khosrew advanced on Erzurum at 
great speed with a picked force, arriving before Abaza 
could complete his preparations (29 Dhu ‘I-Hijja 
1037/30 August 1628). During the siege which fol- 
lowed, Khosrew again encouraged desertions by prom- 
ises of pardon and employment in the army. Re- 
cognising the impossibility of resistance, Abaza sure 
rendered on terms on 23 Muharram 1038/22 Septem 
ver 1628, and Xhosrew thus brought to an end a 
problem which had bedevilled the state for some six 
years. A Safawid force coming to Abaza’s aid was 
surprised and defeated by the governor of Kars, its 
commander, Shamsi Khan, being captured and sent 
to Khostew. Having decided not to winter in the 
field, Khoscew returned to Istanbul with both Abaza 
and Shamsi Khan in his train and made a triumphal 
entry into the city on r2 Rabi* II/9 December. Abaza, 
pardoned in accordance with the terms of the sure 
render, was appointed governor of Bosnia. 

Though Khosrew fell ill ín the spring of 1629, he 
recovered and was appointed commander for the came 
paign to retake Baghdad. He left Üsküdär on r8 Dhu 
"I-Ka*da. 1038/9 July 1629 and arrived in Mosul on 
1 Djumada 1 1039/17 December 1629. An unusually 
hard winter, with continuous heavy rains and even 
snow, caused severe flooding over a large area and 
created great difficulties for the army. On 13 Diuma- 
dà 11/28 January 1630 the army left Mosul for Bagh- 
dad. Having suffered considerable losses of men and 
matériel in the crossing of the flooded river Zab, 
Khosrew convened a diwän in which it was decided 
that to besiege Baghdad in the present conditions was 
impossible and that the time would be better spent 
in a pre-emptive attack oa the ruler of Ardalàn (7.0.], 
Khin Abmad, who might otherwise threaten their 
Tear. As the army advanced, many of the Kurdish 
begs submitted to Khosrew. Reaching the district of 
Shahrizir, Khosrew was persuaded to rebuild the 
fortress of Gul‘anbar, built by Sulaymán I and sub- 
sequently destroyed by Shah ‘Abbas. The work was 
begun on t Sha‘ban 1039/16 March 1630 and took 
some fifty days to complete. During the stay at Gul- 
fanbar, Khosrew sent a force to take the fortress of 
Mihribàn, on the road to Hamadhan. The garrison 
surrendered, but the Ottoman force was then at- 
tacked by a Safawid army under the khän-i khdndn, 
Zaynal Khan. In the ensuing battle the Ottomans, 
with some difficulty, won the day (22 Ramadan/s 
May). Moving further east, the Ottomans sacked the 
palace of Khan Abmad at Hasanabid and, on 27 
Shawwal/o June, reached Hamadhin, which had been 
evacuated by the Safawids. They laid waste the city, 
and, with the intention of marching on Kazwin, ad- 
vanced to Darguzin, which they also sacked. It was 
there decided that an attack on Kazwin would prove 
both difficult and ultimately pointless and that it 
‘was past time to return to the main aim of the cam- 
paign, the recovery of Baghdid which was now some 
sixty stages distant, The army departed from Dargu- 
zin on 1o Dhu 'I-Ka'da 1039/2 June 1630 and mar- 
ched towards Baghdad, meeting serious resistance 
only from the ruler of Luristin, sent against them 
by Shih Saft, whom they overcame on the plain of 
Camkhal, near Nihiwand, on 3 Dhu '--Hijja/r4 July. 
Reaching the environs of Baghdiid in early Septem- 
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ber, Khosrew began on 28 Safar 1040/6 October 1630 
what proved to be a fruitless siege of the city. Five 
days after an unsuccessful full-scale assault on 3 Rabi‘ 
Ilfo November it was decided to withdraw. During 
the course of the siege Khosrew had been persuaded 
by the local Arabs to garrison the fortress at Hilla; 
and leaving a sizeable force there, he departed with 
the army for Mosul, where he arrived on 7 Djumādā/ 
I/r2 December. While the army dispersed for the win- 
ter, Khosrew, in ill-health, prepared to winter in Mosul, 

When the news that the Ottomans bad abandoned 
the siege of Baghdad reached Kurdistan and the 
Shih, an army under Khān Ahmad attacked the 
Ottoman garrison at Dertenck. The defenders fled 
to the newly-built fortress at Shahrizür (Gul‘anbar) 
which was subsequently attacked by a large army 
under Khan Ahmad and the Safawid Ahan-i bhandn; 
news of their advance caused the Kurdish begs to 
switch their allegiance to the Safawids. The garrison 
at Shahrizür evacuated the fortress, but subsequently 
engaged the Kurdish-Safawid army in battle, only to 
be heavily defeated; three of the Ottoman comman- 
ders reached Mosul on 18 Djumdà I/23 December 
and were put to death by Khosrew. The victors mean- 
while destroyed Gul‘anbar, A Safawid army under 
‘Shah Safi then laid siege to Hilla, which they suc- 
ceeded in taking despite stout resistance, The loss of 
ShabrizGr and the siege of Hilla persuaded Khosrew 
to retire to the relative safety of Mardin. Having 
made arrangements for the repair of the fortifications 
at Mosul, he left on 18 Djumada I/z2 January x631 
and arrived in Mardin on the 29th/2 February. (For 
further details of the Hamadh2n/Baghdad campaign 
from the Safawid side, see Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Dhayl-i Ta°rikh-i "ülanrárü-yi ‘Abbasi, ed. Suhayli 
Khansir, Tehran 1938, 39 ff.) 

From Mardin a request was sent to the capital for 
men (iu particular a large force of Tatars), money and 
supplies for another campaign against Baghdad in 
1631. In Dhu 'LKa'da rogo[June 163x Khostew 
moved to Kotbisar, a short distance to the south- 
west of Mardin, where he spent the summer months 
awaiting the arrival of the Tatars, several thousand 
of whom had set out in the spring, and trying to 
decide on his course of action. When he finally deter- 
mined to move towards Mosul (Safar 1041/September 
1631), heat, fatigue and disease had so affected the ar- 
my that it was urged that the campaign be abando- 
ned until the following year. Khosrew had little choice 
Dutto agree and retired toward Diyarbekir where he 
entered winter quarters on 3 Rabi“ II/29 October. 

By this time, however, he had already been re- 
placed as Grand Vizier by Hafiz Abmed Pasha, the 
decision to do so having been taken in Istanbul on 
29 Rabi‘ I ro41/25 October 1631. Na‘ima (Ta'ribh, 
ii, 26-9) lists a number of underlying reasons for his 
dismissal, chief among them his excessive dependence 
upon, and consequent currying of favour with, the 
troublesome elements in the army (zorbas), this in 
turn leading to instances of oppression and mal- 
feasance (see also ii, 441-3, where Namā gives de- 
tails: of Khosrew's securing the dismissal of a Yesti- 
¿eri hülbi who had been appointed with specific 
instructions from the sultan to end the abuses in 
the enrolment of Janissaries and to prevent improper 
entries in the registers of tbe corps). The decisive 
factor, however, appears to have been his failure to 
retake Baghdad despite a substantial investment of 
men and resources, When the news of his dismissal 
reached Diyarbekir (2r Rabi“ II/ré November), the 
army immediately protested, threatening to kill the 
messenger who had brought the news and urging 


Khosrew to remain until they could make representa- 
tions to the capital on his behalf. Khosrew calmed 
them, however, accepted his dismissal and left Diyar- 
bekir (26 Rabif 1/2: November), surrendering the 
imperial seal in the vicinity of Malatya. A recurrence 
of gout forced him to halt in Tokat, whore he was to 
remain until his death. 
Khosrew Pasha’s dismissal became the focus of a 
serious rebellion in the capital, incited, it is said, by 
the vizier Radjab Pasha, whocoveted the Grand Vizier- 
‘ate, Those involved were the Rapibulu who had been 
recalled from Diyarbekir for the winter and a number 
oi individual sorbas who, having built up tbeir own. 
followings and made themselves virtually indepea- 
dent in various parts of Anadolu and Rümeli, had 
agreed to attempt to restore Khosrew to the Grand 
Vicierate and had converged on the capital. Demand- 
ding the deaths of seventeen leading men identified 
as those who had brought about Khosrew's dismissal, 
the rebels succeeded in assassinating Hafiz Abmed 
Pasha, who was replaced by Radiab Pasha (i9 
Ragjab ro41/10 February 1632: Petewi, ii, 420, 
wrongly cites the execution, not the dismissal, of 
Khostew as the cause of this rebellion). Deeply 
angered by these events, Murad IV held Khosrew to 
be the cause and determined on his execution. Ap- 
pointing Murtadā Pasha to the governorship of 
Diyarbekir, he charged him secretly with putting 
Khosrew to death. Despite opposition from the people 
of Tokat as well as Khosrew's followers, this end was 
accomplished when Khostew ordered an end to resis- 
tance and accepted his fate. The news of his death, 
which became public knowledge in the capital on 19 
Sha‘ban 1041/11 March 1632, provoked yet another 
serious rebellion, iorming part of the general dis- 
order which obtained until Murad IV was able deci- 
sively to assert his authority in June of thesame year, 
Though Khosrew Pasha is credited in the sources 
with considerable personal bravery and with taking 
great pains in the preparation of his campaigns, these 
qualities are overshadowed by what is regarded as his. 
excessive severity, even bloodthirstiness, to demon- 
strate which numerous examples are given. On this 
aspect of his character Na'má remarks: "He had 
no hesitation in putting to death men whose execu- 
tion neither the skar“ nor reason required, who per- 
haps did not deserve so much as a rebuke” (iii, 77). 
His success over Ābāza Pasha, a considerable achieve- 
ment, is seen as having made him arrogant and head- 
strong, qualities which fitted ill with his relative 
inexperience. In the accounts of the Hamadhan/ 
Baghdad campaign he is faulted from the military 
point of view for having allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the Kurds to rebuild Gul‘anbar and by 
the Arabs to garrison Hilla, since neither was de- 
fensible unless Baghdad were taken, and both pro- 
jects, though each in a different way, were distrac- 
tions from that basic aim. In contrast to the generally 
‘unfavourable impression of him, and especially of his 
character, which emerges from the sources, however, 
one might note the apparently spontaneous protest 
by the army at his dismissal; the attempt by the 
people of Tokat to defond him; and, while allowing 
for the selfish ends of some of those involved, the 
strong reactions aroused in Istanbul first by his dis- 
missal and then by his execution. These events sug- 
gest that he was, perhaps, more widely admired, 
even at the end, than the sources, and particularly 
Natimi, would lead one to believe, 
Bibliography: Katib Celebi, Fedhleke, ii, 52, 
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Paşa (H. Înalcik), (H. Înarcik - R. C. Reve) 
KHOSREW PASHA, Divane or DeLi, Ottoman 

governor and vizier, and elder brother of Lala 

Mustafa Fasha [Q.v.]. He was a Janissary of Bosnian 

origin, but became a deserter at the outset of his 

career, and for several years lived an adventurous 
life, as evoked by ‘Ali ín his Kunh al-akhbar. He 
returned to grace at an unknown date, and then 
became food-taster (ashnigir) at the Palace, inten- 
dant of the corps of guards (kapudj?) and then equerry 
to the sultan, His conduct during the Caldirin cam- 
paiga gained him the governorship (beglerbeglik) of 

Karamán on 25 August 1524. He took part in the 

conquest of Diyärbakr in 1515, in the Egyptian cam- 

paign of 1516-17, and in the suppression of the Kizil- 
bash revolt of Shih Well in 1520 and that of Djan- 
in the following year. 

At the beginning of 1521 he became beglerbeg of 
Anatolia, and then of Diyarbakr at the death at the 
end of that same year of Blyikll Mehmed Pasha [g.v.]; 
he was to remain for ten years in this post at Amid, 
with responsibility for watching over the security of 
the frontiers with Safawid Persia and for consoli- 
dating Ottoman authority in the Kurdish principali- 
ties which had recently rallied to the Porte. During 
the winter of 1531-2, his disputes with Ulama Pasha, 
a Safawid refugee who had been made commander- 
dn-chief of the troops in eastern Anatolia and was at 
that time in favour with the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha, led to his dismissal. In 1532 he became gover- 
nor of Anatolia for a second time, and took part in 
the "German" campaign of that same year. Trace is 
then lost of him until he turns up as sandja begi of 
Aleppo and then beglerbeg of Damascus in 1534, and 
charged with various military duties during the "Icam- 
paign of the two *Irálss". Whilst the Ottoman army 
was wintering at Baghdad in 1534.5, the sultan nomi- 
nated him as beglerbeg of Egypt in place of Khadim 
Süleymán Pasha [q.v]. 

Khosrew Pagha's brief tenure of office in Cairo 
(February 1535-December 1336) was marked by such 
an enormous increase in the revenue from Egypt 
(icsáliyya (g.0.)) that the Porte had suspicions about 
the legality of the means used to collect it. A com- 
mission of enquiry was unable to prove his guilt, but 
he was nevertheless dismissed from his office. In fact, 
the evidence on his administration in Diyarbakr and 
in Egypt reveals a brutal, largely unscrupulous and 
highly mendacious official, but also a remarkably 
efficient one. The Ottoman chroniclers of Egypt 
(Yüsuf, Mebmed b. Yüsuf al-Khallik and ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän) stress moreover the un- 
usual prosperity and security which the land enjoyed 
under his rule, 

He was replaced at Cairo by the powerful vizier 
Khidim Süleymàn Pasha, whose previous ten years’ 
tenure of the governorship he had endeavoured to 
denigrate in the eyes of the Porte, evoking in Khādim 
‘Stleyman Pasha a tenacious hatred against him. For 
the third time, Khosrew Pasha became beglerbeg of 
Anatolia at the beginning of 1537, and then of 
Rumelia in June 1538. His services during his tenure 
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the capture of Castelnuovo in 1539) led the sultan to 
appoint him as fourth vizier in 1541, Khidtm Süley- 
man Pasha being Grand Vizier and Rüstem Pasha 
[g.t.] second vizier. It seems very probable that the 
latter's ambitions were the cause of the ruin of the 
other two. As the sultan's son-in-law and enjoying 
the support of his influential mother-in-law Khür- 
rem Sultan, Rüstem was able to rouse against each 
other very skilfully the old enemies Khádlm Süley- 
mán and Khosrew in such a way that they came 
to blows in the sultan's presence in 1544 and were 
both deprived of office for this affair. Rüstem Pasha 
then became Grand Vizier. In despair at having 
lost his offices and powers, Khosrew Pasha allowed 
himself to starve to death in this year, one of the 
very rare cases of suicide amongst Ottoman officials 
of this period. 
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KHOSREW PA; Meyxzp (?-1271/1855), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, educated in the Palace 
and raised to the post of head Zukhadár on the ac- 
cession of Selim III (g.v.] in 1203/1789. He entered 
the service of Küčük Hüseyn Pasha, a protagonist of 
military and naval reform, who became Admiral 
(Kapudan-i derya) in 1206/1792. In x215/180r Khos- 
rew sailed with the fleet to Egypt, where he com- 
manded a foree of 6,000 and co-operated with the 
British in the recapture of Rashid and the defeat of 
‘French forces. In recognition of his services he was 
soon afterwards appointed wilt of Egypt. 

In Egypt he attempted to establish the nipiwm-i 
djedid [g.v.] army and disband the irregular bashi 
bozuk troops imported from Rumelia for the war 
against the French, When he attempted to stop their 
pay, the bash! bosuh forces rose in revolt and de- 
feated Khosrew's own troops. Then Tahir Pasha at- 
tacked Khosrew, foreing him to withdeaw to Damiet- 
ta and declared himself wali of Egypt. Shortly after- 
wards, Tahic was murdered, leaving Muhammad “Al 
[gn] and the Mamlaks real masters of Egypt. In 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal r218/July 1803, the Mamlüks de- 
feated Khosrew near Damietta and threw him into 
prison. On his release by Muhammad ‘AIT 8 months 
later, he wasremoved com the governorship of Egypt. 

His next appointment was as wall of Diyarbekir 
(1218-19/1803-4), followed by various governorships 
in Rumelia. He was active in the Russo-Turkish war 
which broke out in 1221/1806 as wali of Silistra and 
military commander on the Danube front. In re- 
cognition of his services, he was appointed Kapudan-i 
deryi in Dhu "I-Hididja 1225/January 1811 and com- 
manded the Ottoman fleet in the Black Sea until the 
conclusion of a peace in Ramadan z227/September 
1812. He was dismissed in 1233/1318, and afterwards 
served in a number of provincial govecnorships. As 
"cili of Erzurum he was appointed military comman- 
der (ser'asher) in the east, with instructions to pacify 
rebellious Kurdish tribes whose activities had led toa 
clash with Persia, However, his mishandling of the af- 
fair led to a rebellion by the former mutasarrif of Baye- 
Zid, while the Persians, taking advantage of the situ: 
ation, captured Bayezid, Erdiish and Bitlis, The Porte 
transferred him to the governorship of Trabzon, and in 
‘Safar 1247/September 1821 appointed in his place the 
former Grand Vizier Mepmed Emin Ra'üf Pasha. 

With the outbreak of rebellion in the Morea, Khos- 
rew Pasha was again appointed Kapudan-i dery 
(Rabi* al-Akhir 1238/December 1822) and detailed to 
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pursue the rebels in the Aegean. For this purpose, 
he constructed a fleet of shallow-draught vessels, 
suitable for pursuit in shallow waters, and attempted 
to cut off sea communications between Morea and 
the islands, at the same time victualling Ottoman 
troops on the Greek mainland. However, during the 
siege of Missclonghi (r240-1/1825-6), rivalry often 
broke out between Khosrew and Muhammad Ali's 
son Ibrahim Pasha [qs], who was commanding an 
Egyptian force on the Sultan's behalf. Ibrüblm and 
Mubammad «All sought Khosrew's dismissal from the 
admiralty and were eventually succesful. He was in- 
stead appointed wäl of Anadolu (Anatolia), 

Khosrew, however, retained the confidence of Mah- 
müd II, who recognised him as a protagonist of mili- 
tary reforms and as being instrumental in introducing 
European tactics to the fleet, In 1242/1827 the Sultan 
therefore appointed him ser‘asker of the newly formed 
army, the “asdhir-i mansiire-yé mukammadiy ye, where 
he also began to introduce European tactics and 
training techniques. His influence in the capital in- 
creased after the outbreak of war with Russia in 1243/ 
1628, when he engineered the dismissal of the Grand 
Vizier Selim Mehmed Pasha and the appointment of 
his own former slave and nominee, Rashid Mehmed 
Pasha. He also secured a commandership on the front 
for his former slave Khalil Rif'at Pasha, and the dis- 
missal of the ser‘asker on the Russian front, Agha 
Hüseyn Pasha, Meanwhile, the Russians crossed the 
Balkans and advanced on Edirne. Khosrew advised 
the Sultan to seek a peace, at the same time taking 
extraordinary measures to prevent panic in Istanbul, 
to the extent even of executing certain advocates of 
surrender. This, and the unpopularity of his wester- 
nising measures in the army, almost provoked a popu- 
lar revolt. He was present at the peace negotiations in 
the presence of the French, English and Prussian am- 
bassadors. His influence was now at a height, and he 
used it to remove his rivals from positions in the 
government, replacing them with his own slaves, and 
to have the former Grand Vizier, Selim Mebmed 
Pasha, dismissed from the governorship of Rumelia. 

During the Russo-Turkish war, Muhammad ‘AIL 
had made excessive demands to the Sultan and was 
now threatening ‘Akka. At this point, Mahmüd 
placed the matter in the hands af Khosrew who, in 
Dhu 'I-Ka'da 1247/April 1832 appointed Agha Hü- 
Seyn commander of the army in Anatolia. After 
Mubammad *Ali's victory and advance on Istanbul, 
Khosrew invited military instructors from Europe, 
among them the famous Von Moltke. During this 
period he had the complete confidence of the Sultan, 
and his responsibility for the security of the capital 
and the fact that he advanced many of his numerous 
personal slaves to positions in the government, fur- 
ther increased his influence. By marrying his own 
men to the Sultan's daughters, he insinuated his way 
into Palace circles, 

However, in Shawwil 1252/January 1837, two of 
his own protégés, Khalil and Sa'Id Pashas, secured his 
dismissal as ser'asher, while in Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1253/ 
June 1837, his great rival Mustafa Reshid Pasha be- 
‘came Foreign Minister, Khosrew was retired on a pen- 
sion, His absence from public affairs did not last 
long. In Dhu 'l-Hididia 1254/March 1636, he received 
the chairmanship of the Reform Committee (medilis-i 
wild) and presided over the councils which met in 
his villa to discuss the Egyptian question, 

A further deterioration of affairs in Egypt and the 
death of Mabmüd II in 1255/1839 caused a grave 
crisis in the empire, It was at this juncture that 
‘Khosrew literally seized power, by grabbing the Im- 


perial Seal from the Grand Vizier, Ra'üf Pasha, 
during the funeral of Mabmüd II, and declaring him- 
self Grand Vizier. This led to the defection of his 
rival, the Kapudan-i deryá, Apmed Fevzl Pasha, who 
sailed with the fleet to Mubammad ‘AIT in Egypt, 
with the intention of returning with Egyptian troops 
and deposing Khosrew. Muhammad ‘Ali for his part, 
demanded Egypt and Syria for himself aud the dis- 
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remained in his post, but the Foreign Minister, Muş- 
tala Reshid Pasha, seized the initiative and, partly 
no doubt to win the sympathies of the European 
powers over the Egyptian question, had the famous 
Khatf-i Sherif of Gilkbane proclaimed, marking the 
beginning of the Tanzbmdt [gv] era. Khosrew was 
still Grand Vizier, but Mustafa Reshid Pasha now 
had the sympathies of the Palace and was able to 
press for his dismissal and the reinstatement of Ra?üf 
Pasha. He then had Khosrew tried and convicted for 
bribery by the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordi- 
nances (medilis-i wald-yi ahhdm-i‘adliyye) and exiled 
in Djumada ‘l-Ula 1256/July 1840 to Tekirdagi. 

In the following year, the Sultan ‘Abd al-Medild 
permitted his return to Istanbul, where a change in 
government permitted his return to power. In Safar 
1262/January 1846, he was appointed ser‘asker, in 
which position he removed his predecessor Rida? 
Pasha's nominees and replaced them with his own 
men. During this period of office, he opened the 
Military School at Küéük Taksim. However, later 
in the same year, he was removed from office, and 
the new Grand Vizier, Mustafa Reshid Pasha, took 
care to prevent his further rise to power, He died, 
at the age of more than ninety, on 13 Djumādā 
"FAkhira 1271/3 March 1855. 

Bibliography: see article Husrev Paga by 
Halil Inalcik in ŻA, of which the foregoing is a 
summary. (Ep) 
KHOST, Arabie spellings Kh.w.st or Kh wist, 

the name of various places in Afghánistán. 
The most likely etymology for the name is that given 
by G. Morgenstierne in his An etymological vocabulary 
of Pashto, Oslo 1928, 98: that it is an Iranised form 
‘*hwastu, cf. Skr. suvastu- “good site" (which became 
the place-name Swat [g.v.] in the North-West frontier 
region of Pakistan). 

The mediaeval Arabic and Persian geographers 
mention what appear to be two places of this name 
in northern Afghanistan. Those of the 4th/roth cen- 
tury mention Khasht as a town on the upper Heri 
Rid on the borders of Ghar and Gharéistdn (cf. Ibn 
Hawkal?, 457, tr. 441, and Mukaddast, 349), and this 
is apparently the Khóst mentioned three centuries or 
so later by Kazwinl, Athar al-bilàd, ed. Wüstenteld, 
244, as a town of Ghür; see Le Strange, Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, 410, 417. 

Distinct from this seems to be the Khōst further 
north near Andarab and on the borders of Badakh- 
shàn, the district which the Hudid al-Sdlam (end of 
the 4th/roth century) refers to as (?) Yan, ci. tr. 
Minorsky, 109, 340-1, perhaps the Khuwdsht of Ya- 
kat, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 398, and the K‘wat-sit-to 
of Hsüan-Tsang, see Marquart, SrénSahr, 241. It is 
frequently referred to in Timürid and early Mughal 
times. In 664/1479 we hear of one Mir Abd al-Kuddüs. 
being given the governorship of Khést, “one of the 
most important districts in Badakbshān and Kun- 
duz” (Ta^rikh-i Rashidi, ed. and tr, Elias and Ross, tr. 
103). One of Babur’s wives, Maham, apparently came 
from here; his daughter Gul-rang was bora here, and 
he visited it on various occasions, see the Babur-ndma, 
tc. Beveridge, index. 
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In modern times, the most important region bear- 
ing the name Khóst is that comprised within the 
modern Afghan province of Pakhtia, lying to the 
south of the Sefld-Küh range in the basin of the 
Kaitu, an affluent of the Kurram river which drains 
eastwards to the Indus; hence the ethnic and tribal 
connections of Khóst with the regions of Kurram, 
Kohat and northern Waziristan on the modern 
Pakistaniside of the Durand Line have always been 
close. Khóst now forms an important forestry region 
of Afghānistān, and in the southern, sub-tropical 
zone, dates, citrus fruits, etc. are grown; recent 
Aighan governments have made considerable agri- 
cultural investment here (see J. Humlum «t alii, La 
geographic de l'Afghanislan, étude d'un pays aride, 
Copenhagen 1959, rot, 105, and J. C. Griffiths, 
Afghanistan, London 1967, 119-20). In the 19208, 
 Khóst was the epicentre of a conservative, tradition- 
alist Pathan rebellion against the tentative reforms of 
King Amin Allah, which seriously weakened the 
ruler’s position and damaged the economic health of 
the country (March r924-January 1925) (see W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afphanistan*, London 1967, 204-6; V. 
Gregorian, The emergence of modern Afghanistan, 
polities of reform and modernization, 1880-1046, Stan- 
ford 1969, 282-4; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 
1973, 449, 459, 479). 

Finally, the Imperial gazetteer of India, iii, 138, vi, 
306, mentions a Khóst in Balütistán, the site of a 
Small coalfield, 55 miles east of Quetta. 

(C. E. Bosworrs) 

KHOTAN, a town of the People's Republic of 
China, in the autonomous region of the Uyghurs 
The town, and the territory which depends on its 
resources as an oasis, lie between the desert of Takla- 
makhan and the massif of Kuen-luen on the one 
hand, and the Kara-Kásh and Yörüng-Kash rivers on 
the other. The kingdom of Khotan became known to 
the Chinese world in about 125 B.C., following the 
mission of Khang Kien, under the name Yu-t'ien. 
‘The name represented by this transcription seems to 
have had no connection with the town of Yotkan. 
Although numerous archaeological relics have been 
found at that site, Yotkan cannot correspond to Yu- 
Pien. In fact, according to Pelliot (Notes on Marco 
Polo, 432, s.v. "Cotan"), Yu-t'ien corresponds to 
*"Odan, with the variant *Odon arising from the 
transcription Yu-tuen given by Hiuan-tsang (ibid,, 
409); the name encountered in the Khotanese texts 
is just a transcription of the Chinese Yu-t’ien under 
the form Yüttina, while documents of the 4th century 
in Kharoshtt script give the form Khotana (L. G. 
Gercenberg, Khotanosakskiy yazik, 10). Yotkan is a 
ruined pre-Islamic cemetery, approximately 8 km. 
west of the town itself. 

In fact, the kingdom of Khctan was not really 
known to the Chinese until after the conquest of the 
Tarim basin, carried out by Han Wu-ti (140-87 B.C), 
in the years following zo B.C. and through the re- 
conquest by the later Han between 73 B.C. and za. 
170 A.D. Little is known of the history of the ruling 
dynasty and the name of the town is always trans- 
cribed Yu-tien in the Chinese sources. From the 
latter we learn that the population of the kingdom 
reached a total of 50,000. All that we can say is that 
this population spoke a language of Iranian type, 
which bas become known as a result of discoveries 
made at the beginning of the 2oth century and which 
has been deciphered principally by Ltiders, Sten 
Konow and H. W. Bailey. It now seems that the 
‘Khotanese spoke a dialect of the Saka language. 

Tt was in the course of the first centuries A.D. 


| 
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that the kingdom of Khotan received Buddhism. Ac- 
cording to the Tibetan tradition, which agrees in 
some points with the account given by Hiuan-tsang, 
Buddhism was introduced to Khotan by a Kashmiri 
monk called Vairocana, during the reign, almost 
certainly legendary, of king Vijayasambhava (E. 
Zürcher, The Buddhist conquest of China, in Sinica 
Leidensia, xi, Leiden 1972, 340-1). This assessment 
is confirmed by the fact that one of the oldest dated 
Buddhist monuments is from 269 A.D. (A. Stein, 
Sand-buried ruins of Kholan, 1902, 495). 

In the 7th century, Hiuan-tsang writes in his 
Memoirs (Watters, On Yuan Cheang's Travels, ii, 
299): "We arrive in the kingdom of K'iu-sa-tan-na, 
(Note:) In Chinese, this signifies “Breast of the 
Earth”; it is the formal name used in the region. The 
local language uses the expression “Kingdom of 
Huan-na”, The Hiong-nou call it Yu-touen; the Hou 
(Iranians), Ho-tan; the Indians, K'iu-tan. Formerly 
they (the Chinese) called it Yu-tien; it is an incor- 
rect form”. (On this passage, cf. Pelliot, Notes on 
Marto Polo, 409-12) 

‘Thus, in the T'ang period, the polite and literary 
form is "Gostana" or “Gaustana”, difficult to in- 
terpret according to Pelliot; the local language used 
the expression Xuin-n4 (Huana?), this name faith- 
fully rendering the name which appears in the 
Khotanese texts under the form Hvatina, Hvamna, 
and Hvam; the nomads of the north would have pro- 
nounced it Odan or "Odon, a name which is found. 
much later in Syriac, translated from Persian, in the 
story "The History of the Patriarch Mar Yaballahd 
and the monk Rabban Sdumd, published by Chabot 
(Paris 1895, 22), where the latter identifies the town 
of "Lótón"" with Khotan. In fact "Ltón" is an erro- 
neous form from the Persian original, where the I 
has appeared as a result of confusion with the initial 
dlif, whence we deduce the correct form “Odon” 
proposed by Pelliot fifty years ago, while Budge (The 
‘monks of Kübldi Khân, London 1928, 138) and Mont- 
gomery (The history of Yaballaha III, New York 
1927) have retained the form "Lótón". This form 
appears in the works of Küshghari (Brockelmann, 
251), with "Odon" and “Khotan”. Finally, the Iran- 
Jans would have pronounced it Ho-tan (Xuat-tan) 
which assumes an original *Ywatan, precursor of the 
Khotan of the Muslims, while the Indians would have 
pronounced it K'iu-tan (*KOlut-tan) which presup- 
pose a form Khutan or Khotan. The land was known 
to the Tibetans under the name of Li-yul, "land of 
Li", although they knew the town under the name 
of Hu-ten, which is just a transcription. 

In the T'ang period, the kingdom of Khotan was 
bounded to the south by the Kuen-luen, while in the 
east its territory tonched that of Kroraina (Niya, 
Čerčen and the Lob-Nor region), and in the west that 
of Kashghar (Khyesa) which stretched from the Pa- 
mirs and T’ien-shan to Maralbashi and beyond. The 
language used throughout the Khotan region was 
Saka-Khotanese, which was related to the Tadjik ver- 
nacular of the Pamirs, of which no ancient evidence 
has yet been recovered, to the language of Kishehar 
in the west and north, of which some traces have be 
recovered at Tumshuk (the Turkish name of a site 
whose ancient name has disappeared), and in the 
east to the language spoken in Kroraina, of which 
apparently no relies remain. 

The kingdom of Khotan at that time had a large 
population which had, no doubt under the influence 
‘of Buddhism, lost all interest in expansion and showed 
an extreme aversion to matters of war; Hiuan- 
tsang noted that the Khotanese were remarkable 
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craftsmen with a considerable taste for literary pur- 
Suits, also for music and dance. The region was the 
centre of a considerable commercial activity, being 
placed on the southern branch of the Silk Route, 
which was in use throughout antiquity and the Middle 
Ages; through the Khotanese texts we possess ac- 
counts of the travels of officials to Kashmir and Kan- 
su, which permit us to gain an acquaintance with the 
geography of Ceatral Asia, in particular the names of 


towns; thus we find that Kishghar is Kyesa, Niya is | 


Niña, Cecten is Ysabadā parrüm, Urumti is Yircüm- 
cind, Turfan is Tturpaná, Leou-lan is Raurata, Yu- 
men kouan is Kviyikye, etc, 

The dynasty of the kings of Khotan in the Tang 
period (7th-10th centuries), the family name of which 
was apparently Vija (preferable from Visa) was in 
existence before that time, for the history of the Suei 
(83, sb) mentions, according to Pelliot (op. laud., 419) 
a king called Vijayavikrama; under the Tang, the 
dynasty is known to us from a list which can be recon- 
structed from the texts of the History of the Tang 
and which can be partially cross-checked by reference 
to the names preserved in the Khotanese texts; a cer- 
tain number contained in the latter cannot be placed 
with certainty in this list; these are: Viganskhan, 
Vigakirti, Vigavikram and Vigasagrama. On the other 
hand, there are some that can be dated, in particular 
the last kings of the dynasty: Visasambkbova (ox2- 
966), Vigasura (967-977) aud Vigadarma (978-982) 
(Gercenberg, op. cita, 12). It was shortly afterwards 
that the kingdom of Khotan was conquered by re- 
cently-converted Muslim Turks; the kingdom of Kho- 
tan was henceforward to be oue of the collection of 
Turkish states in the region which constituted Turke- 
stan. 

The town of Khotan, unlike Kashghar and the 
northern part of the Tarim basin, is not mentioned by 
the Hudad al-tälam in the description of the Turkish 
tribes ($13, p. 96) in the section of the Yaghma of 
eastern Turkestan, but in that of China (89, p. 85). 
As the Hudad al-Sdlam dates from the year 372/982-3, 
it may be supposed that in about the year 980, when 
king Vifadarma, was alive, Khotan and its territory 
formed a sort of enclave between the region of Kásh- 
ghar which was occupied by the descendants of Satuk 
Bughri Khin (died 344/955-6) and the territories be- 
longing to China and Tibet; the king of Khotan, ac- 
cording to this source (p. 85), styled himself “Ruler 
of the Turks and the Tibetans” (‘apim al-Turk wa 
"I-Tubbat). 

A little later, Gardizl, who was writing after 431] 
1040, reports (according to Barthold, Ottet o poiesdkie. 
v Srednyaya Ažiya, 94) that even the town of Kai (2), 
situated at fifteen days' march from Khotan in the 
direction of China, was under the domination of Togh- 
uzghuz Turks (cf. Hudūd al-‘dlam, 255). According 
to Gardizi, the inhabitants of Khotan were Buddhists, 
but he mentions a Muslim cemetery to the north of the 
town (ibid., 255, n. s), and in the town itself two 
Christian churches, although no documentary evi- 
dence of this has been found. As regards the Muslim. 
world, Gardizi shows us that in the first half of the 
sth/rrth century, Muslim proselytism was already 
actively exercised in Buddhist circles, and it is pos- 
sible that the implanting of this group was a contrib- 
utory cause of subsequent events. 

At the beginning of the sth/zzth century, the 
‘Turkish rulers of Kashghár had become very power- 
ful (Barthold, r2 Vorlesungen, Berlin 1935, 79 ff., par- 
ticularly 88-90), and had founded the dynasty of the 
Karákhünids (see mex-xuAns). The son of Bughrå 
Ebàn Hárün, himself the grandson of Satuk Bughra 


Khan, who called himself Kadir Khan Yüsuf and 
reigned in Kashghar from about 401/roro, decided, 
for reasons unknown to us, to conquer the territory 
of Khotan. Seeing that he died in 423/1032 (Ibn al- 
Athir s.a.) it is likely that the conquest of Khotan 
was accomplished sometime between the years 1013 
and 1032, for we possess money struck in his name at 
Kashghar and at Yarkand from 404/1013-14 onwards 
(A. Markov, Inventarniy katalog, etc., 192 ff.), On the 
conquests of Khotan, cf. Barthold, Turkestan’, 281, 
1.2. 

Later, Khotan, like Kasbghar, passed under the 
authority of the Tiek-Khans [g.v], and subsequently 
under that of the Kara-Khitay {g.v.). After these 
events, the crisis arising in Central Asia as a result 
of the expansion of the Mongol empire led the 
Kharizm-Sbáh to make an agreement with Küelüg, 
who had deposed and expelled his father-in-law, the 
Gür-Khán of the Kara-Khitay, and a partition of the 
western sector of the Karā- Khitày empire took place, 
between the two rulers, giving to the KhYārazm-Shāh 
the territory to the east of the Syr-Daryà as far as 
the heights of Küshghar and of Khotan (Barthold, 
Turkestan®, 556-7); after his succession to the throne, 
Küčlüg, who had married the daughter of the Gür- 
hin, a Buddhist fanatic, undertook a fierce persecu- 
tion of Islam in the regions under his authority, 
particularly in Khotan, after his agreement with the 
Khwarazm-Shahs [g..]. According to Djuwaynt (tr. 
Boyle, 65-6, 70-3), Kütlüg persecuted the Muslims 
cruelly and crucified the Imdm ‘Ala? al-Din Khotant 
at the door of his madrasa in Khotan. In the time of 
Haydar Mitzi (4.7), nothing more was known of this 
martyr; even his tomb was unknown (Tarikk-i 
Rashidi, tr. E. D. Ross, 218, and ch. xlii). Thus there 
was no indigenous historical tradition at Khotan, or 
if there was, the texts have been lost. Arabic and 
Persian geographical literature provides us with only 
the most meagre of information; the real situation is 
misrepresented by al-Sam^ani (f. 189b) and by Yakat, 
who followed al-Sam*áni in his own writing (ii, 403). 

Under the reign of Ógedey, Diuwayni (tr. Boyle, 
517) reports that “the lands between the banks of 
the Ami-Dary3 and the frontiers of Khitày were 
placed under the orders of the Chief Minister Mabmid 
Yalavaé and of his son Mas*üd Beg; those included 
Transoxania, Turkestan, Otrár, the land of the Uy- 
ghurs, Khotan, Kishghar, Djand, Khwarazm and 
Farghána"". Rashid al-Din (Djdmi® al-tawirikh, tr. J. 
A. Boyle, The successors of Genghis Khan, New York- 
London £971, 94), also writes as follows: "The Ka’an 
(Ogedey) placed all the lands of Khitáy under (the 
orders of) Mabmüd Valavat, and (the region of) Besh- 
Ball and Kari Khodjo, with the territory of Uy- 
gheristin, Khotan, Kashghar, Almaltk, Qayallls, Sa- 
markand and Bukhara as far as the banks of the 
Oxus under (the orders of) Mas‘dd Beg, the son of 
Yalavač”, In the remainder of his work, he makes no 
further mention of Khotan; nevertheless, under the 
year 1253, Barthold (rz Vorlesungen, 184) writes as 
follows: "After the re-establishment of order, the 
frontiers of his government (sc. of Mas*ad Beg) were 
extended further: to him were subjected Transoxania, 
‘Turkestan, Otrar, the land of the Uyghurs, Khotan, 
Kashghar, Djand, Kh*irazm and Farghina". After 
the death of Mengü (Méngke) in 1259, a conflict arose 
between Kubilay [qv] and bis younger brother Arik- 
böge in the course of which a cousin of Arik-bége, the 
Caghatayid Alugu, took to himself the entire area 
entrusted to the authority of Mas'üd Beg; the latter 
appealed to Arik-bóge who gave bim full authority to 
dispossess Alugu, but in the course of his mission he 
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went over to the side of Aluga who died ca. 1266. 
As Ariķ-böge bad been eliminated during this period, 
Kubilay appointed in his place another Caghatayid, 
Barak, who took possession of part of the former 
Possessions of his grandfather Caghatay, but Barak 
as compelled in his turn to submit to Kaydu, grand- 
son of Ügedey, who sought to reconstitute the terri- 
tory given to him by Čingiz Khan. (Barthold, rz Vor- 
Jesungen, 184-6). Finally, a more or less stable equi- 
librium was established between Kubilay and Kaydu, 
so much so that according to a passage of Marco Polo 
(ed. Yule-Cordier, i, 188; ed. Hambis, Paris 1955, 62- 
3), it is reported that in the 1270s Khotan was under 
the authority of the Emperor of China, while Yarkand. 
depended on Kaydu. 

While Central Asia was the object of partition be- 
tween great powers, it is nevertheless certain (Bar- 
thold, 12 Vorlesungen, 188-9) that a number of indi- 
genous dynasties survived as vassals, especially at 
Khotan. In reference to these last, Barthold mentions 
Some Persian verses of which the date is unknown, 
which were composed in honour of the sultan of 
Khotan, Munmigh-Tegin, the last words being quoted 
in Turkish (eándán bist ey shah Rigüydd Turk "yavlak 
Harl bolmish Munmigh Tágin". Barthold (of. cil., 195) 
also mentions the fact that Djamal Karshi, in the 
appendices (Mulhakit) to his translation of an Arabic 
dictionary of the 4th/roth century, devotes consider- 
able space to the town of Khotan, giving a brief des- 
cription and a list of some persons native to the place. 
Again according to Barthold (op. cit, 195), Mubam- 
mad Haydar (op. ci., tr. Ross, 30r) writing in Kásh- 
gharia, distinguished according to his own terms, four 
classes at Küshghar and at Khotan; first —len, the 
peasantry; second—Aawdin, the army; thicd—oymak, 
the nomads (who were entitled to a certain quantity 
of grain, textile goods, etc.); and fourth—the class of 
the officials and the «aid. 

Much later, it seems that Khotan shared the fate 
of other towns in the Tarim basin, in particular of 
Káshghar and other towns in the same region; in the 
38th century it was a part of the state established by 
the Khódjas, who defeated the descendants of Cagha- 
tay, and were compelled to submit to the domination 
of the Djungar, and later, in ca. 1760, to that of the 
Manchus who eliminated the Djungar. Later still, in 
the seventh decade of the 19th century, Khotan was 
obliged to accept temporary domination by Ya‘sib 
Beg and after the death of the latter in 1877 to submit 
‘once again to the Manchus, With regard to a historical 
work completed on 11 Sha'bán 1311/24 February 1894 
in Khotan and dealing with events subsequent to 
1280/1863, cf. Bull de l' Acad. (1921), 209; cf. also the 
chapter on the Khádjas of Khotan in Ta?rii-i eme- 
ed. Pantusov, 161 ff. The principal source for 
the history of this region is provided by reference in 
the Chinese dynastic histories and in other works 
concerning the autonomous region of the Uyghurs 
itself, which have appeared in Chinese from the 18th 
century to the present day. It is there that the ducu- 
mentation concerning the town of Khotan is found. 

The town itself, like all those in the Tarim basin, 
has known a variety of activities, but the silk in- 
dustry which has continued from the Han period to 
the present day is the principal activity. At the time 
of writing, the industrialisation of the region is being 
developed by the People's Republic of China, al- 
though it is not possible to assess what progress is 
being made; it seems that the Chinese government is 
concentrating there on the search for raw materials. 
There is no certainty about the population figures; 
according to Kornilov, Kashgariya, Tashkent 1903, 


| 273, the population amounted to only 15,000; ac- 
| cording to E. and P. Sykes, Through deseris and oases 

of Central Asia, London 1920, 216, the population was 
| 50,000, 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article, see especially E. Bretschneider, Mediae- 
val researches, Vi, 47, 2461; M. Hartmann, 
Chinesisck-Tushestam, Halle t908, 93ff.; on the 

| state of the Khódias and their connections with 

Khotan, cf. idem, Der islamische Orient, i, Berlin 

1905, 195 ff. and the index. These sources may be 

completed by numerous works in Chinese. 

(L. Hawais) 

KHOTIN (in Ottoman Turkish usage Khótin; in 
modern Turkish and in Romanian, Hotin; Polish 
Choczim and variants; German Hwthyn (rsth/cen- 
tury), Chotim, Chotin, Chotczyn, ete.; Italian (18th| 
century) Cucino; and other forms): a fortress and 
town on the right (formerly Moldavian) bank of the 
Dnestr (Turla), 20 km. south of Kamenets Podolsk 
(Kamanice [see KAwANICAJ). Khotin is now (since the 
end of World War II) in the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 

| forms the administrative centre of the rayon of the 
| same name in the oblast of Cernovits (Cernauti, Czer- 
nowitz). 
Khotin, which occupied an easily-defensible site 
at the point whore the important mediaeval trade 
route from the Baltic to Constantinople crossed the 
Dnestr, was from the mid-z4th to the late z8th cen- 
| tury a military stronghold and commercial entrepôt 

of some importance. The region of Khotin, which was, 

in the r6th and 17th centuries, disputed between 
| Poland and Moldavia, had attracted Ottoman atten- 
| tion as early as the reign of Mebemmed IT, and in the 
1| 16th century Muslim merchants frequented the route 
via Khotin to Poland. Khotin was besieged unsuocess- 
fully by ‘Othman II ín 1ogof162; thereafter it was 
restored to Moldavian control, and is so described 
by Ewliya Celebi, who visited it in the retinue of 
Melek Ahmed Pasha in 1658 (Seyabal-ndme, v, 124- 
5). In 1084/1673 Khotin was occupied by the Poles, 
but it was regained by the Ottomans in the following 
campaign season (Silabdár, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1928, 
628 ff.). The Ottoman occupation of Podolia in 
| 1083/1672 carried the frontiers of the Empire beyond 

the Dnestr, but with the retrocession to Poland of 
| Podolia, and the evacuation of Kamanita in 1110/ 
1699, Khotin became the most important Ottoman 
fortress in the region of the upper Duestr; this im- 
portance was to increase in the course of the 18th 
century, as the conflict with Russia became ever more 
acute. 

Khotin was occupied by the Russians in 1713; on. 
its return to the Ottomans in 1125/1714, the old 
fortifications were rebuilt and increased in height by 
more than a half, as part of a general strengthening 
| and rebuilding programme, which was supervised by 
| a special commission sent from Istanbul. The contem- 
porary Moldavian historian Cantemir described the 
Khotin of this period as the most elegant and well- 
fortified town of Moldavia, praise which is echoed 
in an Ottoman description of the town written at 
the same time. Also in 1125/1714, Khotin and its 
surrounding districts were removed from the juris- 
diction of Moldavia and reorganised as an eydlel, as 
Part of the strengthened Ottoman frontier defences 
along the right bank of the Dnestr, becoming, in the 
words of a German observer, “die einzige Vormauer 
der Moldau", 

The x8th century stronghold of Khotin consisted 
of the medieval ič kale and the more extensive new 
| outer works encircling the old fortress on three sides. 
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In the outer walls were four gates: their names are 
variously given as the Istanbul (or Jassy) gate, the. 
Temeshvar gate, the Water Gate and the Ukraine or 
Bender gate. Within the outer fortress were two 
baths, two principal mosques and, near the Istanbul 
gate, a bezestán. Inside the Istanbul gate, on the right, 
Jay the barracks of the artillery and the supply-train, 
the residences of their agkas, and the headquarters 
of the defterdar. On the left was a large and well- 
constructed reserve granary. Further towards the i 
kale were situated another bath, the office of the 
yeñičerí aghast, and the barracks of the Janissaries 
of the fortress. Higher up, towards the old fortress, 
was situated the szráy of the pasha of Khotin, and 
the mosque of the målide suljan. Khotin was, however, 
yet again occupied several times by Russian forces 
in the course of the 18th century: in 1152/1739 (by 
Münnich) and again in rx83/r769 (by Calitsir). In 
1788 Khotin was occupied by an Austrian force; later, 
after the conclusion of the Peace of Jassy, Khotin 
‘was restored for the last time to Ottoman rule, After 
1806 it remained in Russian hands, except for the 
period 1918-47 when the territories south of the 
Dnestr formed part of Romania. 

ography: 1, Dlugosz, Historiae Polonicae 
libri xii, Leipzig 1711, ii, 544 ff; St. Sarnicius, 
jo veteris et novae Poloniae, Cracow 1585; 
Studit istorice asupra Chiliet si Cedist- 
Alle, Bucharest 1899, index, s.v. Hotin; J. Nistor, 


Die auswärtigen Handelsbesichungen der Moldau im | 


XIV., XV., und XVI. Jhdt., Gotha 1911; Pečevi, 
Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1283, il 376 ff.; J. Sobieski, Com- 


mentariorum Chotinensis belli libri tres, Danzig | 


1646; Ewliya Celebi, Seyáhat-nám, Istanbul x314/ 

1896-7 to 1938, v, 123-4; Vienna, Nat. Bibl., 

H. O. 231 (= Flügel, no. 1283) (includes an 18th 

century topographical description of Khotin by an 

officer of the garrison; abridged translation (by 

Schlechta-Wssehrd) in SBWAW, Ph.-Hist. Kl. 

(1862), 550-93; text and translation by C. J. Hey- 

‘wood in preparation); D. Cantemir, Descriptio Mol- 

daviae (= Operele, i), Bucharest 1872, 16; Str. 

Dimitrov, Nyakoliko dokumenti . . . (on Khotin), in 

Fontes Orientales, ed. A. S. Tveritinova, ii, Moscow 

1956; A. Decei, in 2A, sv, Hotin (with further 

bibliography); Geschichte des gegenwärtigen Krieges 

zwischen Russland, Polen und der Ottomanischen 

Pforte (36 pts., Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1771-5), pt. 

V, Pp. 14 ff., 39 fL, 51 ff.; Carte von Chotin und der 

umliegenden Gegend, 1788, Vienna, n.d.; Bodo Eb- 

hardt, Der Wehrau Europas im Mittelalter, ii, 

Stollhamm 1958, 609, 637 (plan and illustration of 

the fortress). (C. J. Hzvwoon) 

AL-KHUBAR, a town on Saudi Arabia's 
Persian Gulf coast (26° 17' N, 50° 12'45/ E). The 
name is most likely a colloquial plural derived from 
the word Blair", meaning “a small pond formed 
by rain". 

‘The first permanent settlers on the spot were mem- 
bers of the tribe of al-Dawasir who landed in 1341/ 
1923 after fleeing the island of al-Bahrayn in fear of 
British reprisal following clashes with Sh! elements. 
“Isa b. Abmad al-Dawsarl is generally regarded as the 
first settler of al-Khubar. Other tribesmen who landed 
at nearby al-Dammim a few weeks earlier subse- 
quently moved to al-Khubar. Prominent among the 
early inhabitants were Muhammad b. Rashid and 
his brother Is, Husayn Ba Surayb, Khàlid b. Mibar 
and his brother Nasir, Sa‘d b. Muhammad and $ilib 
b. Djum‘a (author's father). The settlers built buts 
of palm fronds along the sea shore, For two decades 
the village depended on small-scale pearling and 


fishing for its survival. No more than 20 boats left 
the village each pearling season; the crews came 
partly from the village, but mostly from nearby oases. 
In the early 1930s Isä b. Ahmad returned to al- 
Babrayn with a group of the villagers, mostly crew 
members of his pearling fleet. 

Al-Khubar remained a small fishing and pearling 
village covering an area of less than 0.5 km. until 
1935. In that year the California Arabian Standard 
Oil Company (later the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany) built a pier at al-Khubar to support the early 
oil well-drilling at nearby al-Zabran. In 1357/1938 a 
storage and shipping terminal was built at al-Khubar, 
andl barges started carrying Saudi Arabian oil to the 
refinery of the Bahrain Petroleum Company (Bapco); 
this marked the beginning of the export of Saudi 
Arabian oil. The importance of al-Khubar port bas 
diminished since 1369/1950, when a deep-water pier 
began operating in al-Dammár; the al-Khubar har- 
bour facilities now accommodate only fishing fleets 
‘and coastal ships. The city itself, however, now cover- 
ing an area of 8 km*, thrives as one of the most active 
business centres on the Kingdom's Gulf coast, second 
only to al-Dammim. Commercial enterprises that 
were given their original impetus by the oil industry 
now flourish independently, supported by both the 
public and private sectors of the economy, With 
modern office buildings and living quarters, with 
stores displaying merchandise from all over the world, 
and with substantial job opportunity, al-Khubar 
tracts foreign communities of various nationalities. 

(ABDALLAH S. Juman) 

KHUBAYB s. ‘Api AL-Augkel, one of the first 
martyrs of Islám. The main features of his story 
common to all versions are as follows: After the 
battle of Ubud [¢.v.] (on the chronology of which, see 
below) a small body of ten of the Prophet’s followers 
was discovered and surrounded between Mecca and 
‘Usfan by 1co (or 200) Libyans who belonged to the 
Hudhayl. The leader of the hard-pressed little band, 
‘Keim b. Thabit al-Ansácl (according to others, the 
leader was al-Marthad), proudly refused to yield, He 
and six others were killed whereupon Khubayb, Zaid 
b. al-Dathina and a third surrendered; the latter fell 
a victim to his stubbornness and the two former were 
taken to Mecca and sold. Khubayb fell into the hands 
of the Banu 'I-Harith b. ‘Amir b. Nawfal b. “Abd 
Manaf, who on the expiry of the sacred period, took 
him out of the Haram to al-Tan‘im, bound him to a 
stake and killed him with lances (sabre*) in revenge 
for al-Harith, whom Khubayb had killed in the battle 
of Badr. Before he was tied to the stake, Khubayb 
asked for time to perform two raka‘as, which became 
a sunna for martyrs, comparable to the last prayer 
of Christian martyrs. Khubayb is said to have recited 
two verses at the stake to the effect that he as a 
Muslim martyr cared nothing about the treatment of 
his body as Allah was able to bestow his blessing 
even upon his severed members. Kwit formulae 
uttered by him besides these verses have also been 
handed down in which he appealed to Allah for 
vengeance on his enemies. Those present are said to 
have shown great trepidation at this curse of the 
dying man; it is related that Abt Sufyan hurriedly 
pressed the little MuSawiya to the ground to protect 
him from the consequences of the ill-omened words; 
and Sad b. ‘Amir used to fall into long swoons when- 
ever he thought of the scene, 

A comparison of the accounts shows discrepancies 
and idealising features. Before his death ‘Asim prayed 
to Allāh asking him to communicate news of the event 
to his Prophet in Medina, which actually happened. 
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His corpse was protected by a swarm of bees so that 
the enemy could not reach it and later it was carried 
away by a deluge of rain, According to al-Wakidi, 
155, however, Mubammad received news of the event 
at the same time as that of BPr Ma*üna; and ac- 
cording to Ibn Hisham, 64r, it was not ‘Asim, but 
Khubayb, who prayed to Allah asking him to cause | 
Mubammad to be informed. According to alZuhri | 
and “Urwa (see the latter's brief account in al-Wakidl, 
156) the ten men were sent ont as a sariyya to spy 
upon the Meccans; according to Ibn Hisham, 638, al- 
Wakidi, 157 and Ibn Sa*d, lift, 39-40, ili[2, 33-4, ten 
teachers of religion, who were on their way to a tribe 
to instruct them, were treacherously placed at the 
mercy of the enemy by their guides. This story is 
too much like that which has been woven round | 
the drama of BPr Ma‘ina, which happened at the 
same time. Al-Wakid!, 227, tells us under the year 
628 that Khubayb was not yet at that time a pri. 
soner among the Meccans. The only certain chron- 
ological statement that can be made is that the 
event took place after the battle of Ubud, as ‘Agim | 
fought there. In the official Sira, the incident is 
recorded under the name Yawm aL-Radj* and put 
by Ion Hishim in the year 3 and by al-Wikidl in 
the year 4. | 
"The figure of the protomartyr Khubayb lent itself | 
readily to embellishment. The daughter of al-Harith | 
| 

| 


(according to others Mawyis, a client of Hudjayr b. 
Abl Ihab), in whose house he was kept a prisoner, 
saw him one day eating grapes, although these could 
not possibly be obtained in Mecca. When his martyr- 
dom approached, he asked for a knife with which to 
remove the hair on his privy parts (as was usual in 
such eases); the woman sent a little boy with it to 
‘him, but became terrified at the thought of his pos- 
sible revenge; when Khubayb noticed her terror, he 
calmed her with the assurance that no suck cruelty 
need be feared from him. The verses above mentioned, 
which he is said to have uttered at the stake, have 
grown in Ibn Highim to a whole poem. The same 
author (644 ff.) gives the elegies uttered over him. 
For how his corpse was taken from the Kuraysh and 
swallowed up by the earth, see Tabarl, i, 1436-7 = 
Ipaba, i, 862. 

Bibliography: al-Zubri’s or Abū Hurayra’s 
tradition in Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 294 ff., 
310-11, and in al-Bukhisl, Djihād, bab 170; Ibn 
Ishak's version, 658 fL, goes back to ‘Agim b. 
‘Umar b. Katáda; al-Wakidi, tr. Wellhausen, 156fí. 
et. 226-7) compiled the whole story from various 
sources; Ibn Sa'd, iiif2, 33-4; al-Diyürbekrl, Ta?- 
rikh al-Khamis, Cairo 1203, i, 454 fL; Ibn Hadjar, 
Iyüba, i, B6o ft; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, ii, | 
arr ff.; Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, Anno 4, 87,8; 
Anno 6, 82; Tabarl, i, 1451 ff., who gives the two 
main versions; Ibn al-KalbI-Caskel, tab. 27, on his 
genealogy. (A. J. Wensixex) 
EHOBMESIHIS, the members of an obscure | 

heretical movement in rrth/r7th century Istan- 
bul that preached the superiority of Jesus to the 
Prophet Muhammad. The term derives from Persian | 
Ahab "good, virtuous", and mesi = Messiah", Some | 
description of their tenets is to be found in Paul | 
Ryeauts The present state of the Ottoman Empire, 
London 1668, r29, Rycaut attributes to the Khüb- | 
mesibis a belief in Jesus as “God and Redeemer of the 
World", and says that it is “principally maintained 
amongst the gallants of the Seraglio”. Although ad- 
herence to the doctrine was liable to bring death, 
and its followers commonly practised secrecy, they 
might be recognised by the white turbans they wore. | 


According to Rycaut, in addition to designating a 
member of the movement, the term Khübmesibi en- 
tered general usage as a description for anyone of 
mild and affable disposition. The accuracy of this in- 
formation in all its points is not to be assumed; many 
of the statements of Rycaut on religious matters are 
demonstrably erroneous. The KhObmesthi movement 
presumably found its inspiration in the teaching of 
Kabid, executed in Istanbul in 934/1527, after some 
delay, for alleging that the spiritual rank of Jesus 
was superior to that of the Prophet. Rycaut makes 
no mention of Kabig, however, nor do any of the 
sources on Käbi (eg. Ibráhim Pečewl, Tarikh, 
Istanbul 1283/1866, i, 124-6) attribute to him the 
foundation of the Kbübmesibi movement. 
Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(Haw Arsax) 

KHUBZ (4.) generic term (nomen unitatis: AAubra) 
meaning bread, whatever the cereal employed, e.g. 
corn (see yaun], barley [see smA*Iz], rice [see RUZ7] 
etc., and whatever the quality, the shape and the 
method of preparation. There exists nevertheless, 
in literary Arabic and, to a greater degree in the 
various dialects, a certain number of metaphors and 
0f specific terms which cannot all be mentioned in 
this brief article, and the ellipsis of the word &&ubz, 
in expressions denoting a particular type, causes the 
semantic range of the fundamental notion to be ap- 
preciably enlarged: thus Bhawity for hubsun Rhamirn 
“leavened bread”, fafir for khubzun fatir«w “unleav- 
ened bread" etc. The baker is called habbäz (but 
in Morocco this is known only in its feminine form 
&kabbdsa ; see below), or farrán "oven-worker" (which 
however in Morocco means a communal oven), and a 
bakery is called makhbar or simply furn "communal 
oven" (in technical usage corresponding to hügka 
‘ime-kiln" eto), All these terms apply to precise 
cases which will be summarised later, 

The economy of ancient Arabia was such that the 
Arabs could not make bread the basis of their diet 
[see curpuA?, i], so that the expression dAil al-Rhubs 
"bread-eater" was a laudatory epithet implying 
siderable affluence (al-Diahiz, Buklald?, ed. Hà. 
211). Nevertheless, the nomads occasionally ate a 
julma ("iat bread", for khubs™ [ulmat"), that is a 
kind of pancake cooked on a heated stone, or a malla. 
(“hot ash”, for khubr* mallaH^) also called malil, a 
thicker loaf cooked under ash according to a process 
similar to that described by A, Jaussen (Coutumes des 
Arabes au pays de Moab", Paris 1948, 63) in talking 
of Korg: on arrival at the halting place, the Bedouin 
kneads flour with water and salt (if he has got it), 
but without adding yeast, and makes a sort of pie 
which be cooks in ash, turning it frequently to pre- 
vent burning. E. Laoust (Mols et choses berbères, 
Paris 1920, 89-90) has collected in Berber (where 
bread is called aghrum) a text which refers to some 
very similar practices. 

For their part, the sedentary people, who were 
familiar with the whitest flour (huwwdrd) and bread 
of the finest quality which they cooked in an oven 
(tanmir), did not eat it regularly, They used to crum- 
ble it, however, to make a broth (tharid) which the 
Prophet placed above all other foods (al-Bukhárl, 
kitáb al-aj‘ima, bab 27) and it is known that, according 
to the tradition, Hashim [g.v.] owes his name to the 
fact that he crumbled (haskama) bread to make broth; 
this economical dish was highly thought of for a long 
period after Islam. 

The conquest of several nations which produced 
corn in abundance increased in the various classes of 
society, and in varying degrees, the consumption of 
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bread, which was from that time considered, with 
nuances, “the subsistence of the land-dwellers, the 
basis of nourishment and the prince of foods” (al- 
Dithig, Bukkal*, 114) and city-dvellers who did not 
offer it to their guost unstintiugly are taken to task 
(iid, 182), The Kitdd al-Bwklali (see index, s.v. 
gurus2) provides interesting details regarding wheat- 
bread and its use, but in general it gives a picture of 
an affluent class, whose members were in a position 
to own a slave charged with the functions of a waiter 
or of a majordomo rather than a baker, but called 
Mjelbts becana of the importance attached to bread 
Vibid., 48). 

The same work (108), while giving valuable infor- 
mation on the refined standard of cuisine then prac- 
tised, shows that bread was never eaten alone, and 
that it was incorrect to offer it dry, (kiubz*" ka- 
far"), In the more affluent circles, it did not consti 
tute the most substantial part of the diet and was 
rather used for dipping or was eaten from side-plates, 
while in poorer families and from a very ancient 
period, it was always accompanied by some coudi- 
ment (udm) designed to make it palatable; in the 
present day, a term taken from the root ‘d w: ‘edt, 
or dj w s "'to fan" : djwds, pods, dwas, clearly expresses 
this idea; however, the interested parties probably do 
not take into account the imbalance which they 
create in thus adding lipids to the proteins and glu- 
coses contained in bread. It should be stressed how- 
ever that not everyone was in a position to eat it 
regularly, and even today, it still constitutes a rare 
luxury for certain particularly impoverished popula- 
tions; for the more affluent, the basis of the diet is 
often, in many regions, boiled rice, ground corn 
(burghu!) or kuskus (ce xuskus0). 

Since the classical period and, to a large extent, 
to the present day, there have existed various cate 
gories of bread which can be reduced to the following, 
while it may be noted that the dialectical vocabu- 
lary, extremely variable and rich, deserves to be the 
object of a linguistic-gcographical study, whose ethno- 
sociological results could yield useful information: 

— in Iraq, rice cultivated in the region of Basra 
was used probably by a limited number of bakers 
(among whom a popular poet, al-Khubz’aruzzi [q.v] 
was to become famous) to make a bread which was 
quite cheap and accessible to the poorer classes, as 
well as to those who lived an ascetic life-style (cf. 
Ibn Battüta, ii, 5); in the other regions where it was 
cultivated, notably in Palestine and Egypt, rice was 
more often consumed in other forms (see M. Canard, 
Le ris dans le Proche-Orient, in Arabica, vija (1959), 
122 f£); 

white bread, made with pure wheat-flour (huto- 
ward) was in general confined to the more affluent 
families, but it seems to have been in widespread use 
in a number of countries, such as Palestine and 
Egypt; physicians actively recommended it, although 
it was less nutritious than 

— bread of coarse-ground flour (Alwshhdr anit 
vars.) which was consumed by people of less means; 

— bread made from common wheat, perhaps 
mixed with a little barley flour; 

— semolina bread (samidi/samid); 

— barley bread, more coarse, mention of which 
appears frequently in the badith; ascetics judged it 
to be sufficient, but many poor families sven today, 
aust be content with it; in North Africa, Aera, aud 
ju the Near-Fast, Eurs, are often nothing more than 
pancake of barley-flour, pure or mixed with a little 
wheat-lour; 

— to this list it is appropriate to add the bread 


manufactured, in times of hacdship, with flour of 
maize, millet or sorghum (dkura) or even of some 
wild plant, such as same in Jordan. 

Apart from various pastries based on wheat-flour, 
bread was presented, with variations on which we 
cannot dwell here, in two principal forms; 

— rubi, very thin, was cooked on a slab of iron. 
(or later, of stone) heated on a hearth or a brazier. 
This slab, called {abab/fabil in the Middle Ages, is 
still in use in the Near East where it is convex and 
bears the name sddj; in the Maghrib, similar baking 
is not unknown, but a type of earthenware casse- 
role is more often used, and bread thus prepared is 
called markak or mafla€ (cf. E. Laoust, op. laud., 89- 
for the Berber world); 

— raghif, or (from Persian) djardak/djardhab is a 
round bread (muhawwar) quite thick and cooked in 


| an oven, But there is a cistinction there between 


the domestic and the communal oven. The former 
(lannir; currently (dbüs|fábüna) has the form of an 
upturned jar without a base or of the frustrum of a 
cone open in the upper part; it is heated by means 
of embers placed inside and the raw dough is spread 
on the sides, on the outside (see Beaussier and Dozy, 
Suppl., s.v. lábün). In certain regions there is also 
still to be found a lannür dug into the earth, while 
in Jordan (Jaussen, Moab, 65) fabin refers to a small 
construction in which is placed a sort of cooking pot, 
surrounded by embers to cook the dough in the 
interior. In encampments the oven is replaced-by a 
pottery plate (ghenndy or hammá; in Tunisia) which 
is heated on a brazier (k3nin) or even, on occasion, 
by heated stones. 

As for the communal oven (furn, hügka) itis found 
in various parts of the towns as well as in the villages, 
and it is there that individuals normally cook their 
bread for consumption at home. Until recently, in 


| the Maghrib at least, it was considered dishonourable 


to buy one’s bread outside, and the kneading of the 
dough, an essentially feminine occupation, was the 
daty of the mistress of the house or of a servant. On 
a large wooden tray (has‘a/gas%a), the housewite put, 
sometimes with a little bran, flour of corn or of barley 
or of both, or even of semolina, in quantities sufficient 
to provide food for several days, added yeast and 
salt, then poured in hot water and kneaded the dough 
which she then cut into pieces and left to rise on a tray 
in a warm place. A journeyman baker (farrap in 
Morocco) went round the houses, took the trays, im- 
printed on each piece a distinctive mark and took it 
all to the bakehouse. 

‘The baking done, the baker came and handed over 
to each family the tray and the bread belonging to 
it. The wages of the baker consisted of a plece of 
bread which he baked and sold to his profit; in al- 
Andalus, this bread was called poya (and vars.) and 
this term has survived under the form piwa/paya/ 
baya, in some regions of Morocco and of Algeria to 
designate the salary of the baker, even after it be- 
came the practice to pay him in cash (see W. Margais, 
Textes arabes de Tanger, Paris 1911, 242-3; this work 
contains, pp. 2-39, 127-51, an extremely vivid text 
relating to the journeymen and the bakers, notes and 
a bibliography.) 

Thus there were no real bakeries, and there was 
no sill reserved for the making and the sale of bread. 
However, foreigners, individuals and bachelors were 
able to obtain it, either from certain women who 
kneaded extra pastry in order to sell the surplus 
bread in the streets, at a price fixed by the muhtasib, 
or from bakers or retailers; in fact the farrdn sold 
| not only the small amounts of bread that they had 
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received in wages (lor they were in principle for- 
bidden to mix the pieces of dough to make large 
loaves; c. E. Lévi-Provengal, Séville musulmane, 
44115, 148), but also the bread which they made on 
their own account. The authors of works of fisha 
[g.v] especially al-Sakati (G. S. Colin and E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Un manuel hispanique de bisba, Paris 1931, | 
26-32 and passim; Spanish tr. P. Chalmeta, in al- 
And. (1968 ft), 13 53-67 and passim), enumerated in 
detail the frauds committed by these bakers, in such 
matters as the mixing of flours of different qualities 
fand even the addition of white earth), as well as 
malpractices in the baking and in the weighing cf the 
bread, and also the rules of hygiene which were to be 
observed by the bakers and the traders who, in partic- 
ular, were not allowed to work at professions such 
‘as those of the butcher or the fishmonger. (cf. Ibn 
“Abd al-Ra^üf, ed E. Lévi Provençal, Trois traités 
hispaniques de hisba, Cairo 1955, 89-90; French tr. 
R. Arié, in Hespéris-Tamuda, ij2 (1960], 202-2). lu 
spite of these precautions, the quality was vot always 
high, and bread sometimes contained gravel and other 
impurities (cf. M. Talbi, in Arabica, ijs (1954), 299). 
‘The price of bread, sold by weight and not by the 
loaf, was fixed by the muhiasið, but it varied enor- 
mously, and it is the price of corn which provides 
the most convenient basis for estimating the cost of 
living; we confine ourselves to referring to E. Ashtor's 
fundamental work, Histoire des prix et des salaires dans 
l'Orient médiéval, Paris 1969, and to the article T AuOx 
for all matters relating to the different types of flour. 
As in other civilisations, bread is treated with great 
respect. It is always broken and it should never be 
cut with a knife, A crumb which falls to the ground 
is picked up, raised to the lips and swallowed; a 
piece of bread found on the road is put, for the 
benefit of some destitute person, in a place where it 
will not be trodden on and soiled. And even though 
it does not constitute, strictly speaking, the basis of 
the diet, it is given in the Arabic dialects names 
which refer to life and to subsistence; ‘eysh/ ish, 
maisha, hit, etc. And it is not absolutely certain that 
the magical purposes that it served have totally dis- 
appeared. | 
However, the situation described above has now 
been perceptively modified in the sense that, in the 
towns at least, itis from the bakeries that the popula- 
tion buys the bread that it needs; but if the making 
of bread has borrowed from the West certain modern 
processes, anyone can still easily obtain Ahubr ‘arabi 
prepared and presented as in ancient times. Also, in 
the countryside the tradition is still alive. 
Bibliography: In addition to references given 

in the article, see Djabiz, Bubkala?, index; A. von 
Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden Cullurgeschichte, 

I. Brot und Saiz, in SBW AI’, Phil.-Hist, KL, lxx. 
(1890), 1-34; L. Brunot, Testes arabes de Rabat, 
Paris r931, 63-4/168; H. Zayyät, in Machrig, xxxv 
(1937), 371 ff; R. le Tourneau, Fòs, Casablanca 
1949, 320; E. Strauss (Ashtor), Prix et salaires a 
L'époque mamlouke, in REI (1949), 49-94, passim; 
Ashtor, Essai sur l'alimentation des diverses classes 
sociales dans l'Orient. médiéval, in Annales ESC 
(Sept.-Oct. 1968), 1018-21 and bibl. cited there; 
G. S, Colin, Chrestomathie marocaine, 186; A. Amin, | 
Kämüs al-“adat, Cairo 1953, 293; E. Lévi-Proven- 
cal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 419; D. Cohen, Le parier 
arabe des Juifs de Tunis, Paris 1964, 99; R. sUzayzi, 
Kamas al.'ádát, Amman 1973-4, s.v. sádj, [ábün. 

(Cu. Pz1xaT) 

_At-KHUBZA?ARUZZI (many possible vocalisa- 
tions), ABU 't-KAsmm Nasr n, Axa B, at-MawOn, | 


popular poet of Basra, who probably died in 
327/938. He made rice bread (Hiubz aruz:) in a shop 
at the Mirbad (g.0.), where his biographers show him 
as surrounded by a circle of admirers who were 
especially attracted by his ghazal verses on boys, 
these being his speciality. It does not seem that he 
should be included in the list of those poets whose 
belligerence involved them in contests and contro- 
versies, nor does he seem to have been inclined, like 
so many ot his compatriots, to attack the honour 
of others; because of this last fact, al-Mas*üdr's in- 
formation that he had to flee into Arabia in order 
to avoid the vengeance of one of the Baridis (9.0.) 
is dubious. This same author states that his verses, 
set to music, were suing everywhere, but except in 
error, the A gkáni cites none of them. At all events, 
his Diwan, put together by his friend Ibn Lankak 
[qs], must have spread considerably beyond the 
confines of his native town and even of Baghdad, 
where he lived for some time, This is confirmed by 
the fact that this illiterate (umm) poct was highly 
appreciated by a person who held fast to the classical 
tradition like Ibn Sharaf [g.v.], who attributes to him 
“ingenious shafts of wit and subtle inventions, in a 
closely-knit form and a chaste style, with no super- 
fluities". The judgments of the biographers and 
anthologists confirm this appreciation, which the ex- 
tant fragments of his work do not however seem en- 
tirely to justify: but the complete Ditwén must have 
been much richer and must have had enough origi 
ality to have stimulated the jealousy of a certain 
"great poet”, thus referred to briefly by Ibn Sharaf. 
Bibliography: Mas*üdl, Murüdi, viii, 372-4 = 
$8 3531: Fihrist, i, 160; Tha*alibi, Yatima, ii, 133- 
5; idem, Kháss al-khāss, 112; Ibn Charaf, Questions 
de critique littéraire, ed. and tr. Pellat, Algiers 1953, 
37; Yakat, Irghád, vi, 206-8 = Udab?, xix, 218 
22; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta'rih Baghdad, xiii, 296-9, 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafayát, nc. 760; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Nudjam, iii, 276-7 (s.a. 330); Ibn al-Djawzl, Mun- 
tazam, vi, 329; Ibn al-‘Lmad, Shadkardt, ii, 276 (s.a. 
317); Zirikli, Alam, viii, 337-8. — (CH. PezLAT) 
KHUDA BAKHSH, a notable bibliophile of 
Muslim India, the founder of the celebrated 
Oriental Public Library, at Patna, Bihar, India. He 
was born in 1824 at Chapra, and received his educa- 
tion in the University of Calcutta. After obtaining 
his degree in law, he began to practise as a lawyer at 
Patna at the age of twenty-six. He soon achieved 
considerable success in his profession, and was ap- 
pointed a public prosecutor, which post he held for 
many years, In 1894, he was invited to serve as the 
Chief Justice of the High Court at Hyderabad, Dec- 
can, On his retirement in 1898, he lived a quiet life at 
Patna, where he died in 1908 and was buried in the 
precints of the library he bad founded. In recognition 
of his public services, the order of C.LE, was conferred 
on him in 1903 by the British Government of India, 
Khudà Bakbsh had inberited his passion for col- 
lecting rare Arabic and Persian manuscripts from his 
father, When his father died in 1876, he left him a 
collection of 1,400 manuscripts, with the behest to 
make it into a wakf as soon as circumstances should 
permit him to do so. He continued to make sub- 
stantial additions to it, till the number of manu- 
scripts had reached 4,000 in r8ọr, when the collec- 
tion, along with the building which accommodated 
it, was made into a publie trust, The icakf-deed was 
duly executed on 29 October 1891, and the library 
was formally opened by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and Bihar, It was given the name of the 
"Oriental Public Library", though the people have 
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often persisted in calling it the “Khuda Bakhsh Li- | Istanbul r946, 329) and in Ottoman usage (I. Bel- 


brary” after the name of the generous donor. 

‘A new era in the history of the Library opened 
in 1903, when it was visited by Lord Curzon, then 
Governor-General and Viceroy of India. He was 
deeply impressed by its literary treasures, and ordered 
that a suitable new building be erected to accommo- 
date them. He also discussed plans for the proper 
preservation and safe-keeping of the manuscripts; 
and at the same time he directed Dr. E. Denison 
Ross, then Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, to 
make suitable arrangements for the proper cata- 
loguing of the manuscripts. 

‘Twenty-eight volumes of the catalogue have so 
far (1970) been published, in addition to two Supple- 
ments and an Index. The work of cataloguing is still 
in progress. The library at present contains 4,232 
Arabic and 4,238 Persian manuscripts, in addition 
to a number of printed besks in Arabie, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, English, French, German, Latin and 
other languages. 

‘Khuda Bakhsh was survived by his son Salab al- 
Din Khuda Bakhsh, Barrister-at-Law. Like his father, 
he too was a legal practitioner, but found time to 
write a number of essays and papers on Islamic his- 
tory and civilisation, which have been collected in 
book form. He also translated into English some of 
the works of Alfred von Kremer and Joseph Hell, 
and was accordingly characterised by D. S. Margo- 
liouth as an "interpreter of Indian Islam to Europe 
and of European Orientalism to India". He was a lib- 
eral and a modernist in his social and religious views. 

Bibliography: V. C. Scott O'Connor, An 
eastern library, Glasgow 1920; Salah-ud-Din 

Khuda Bakhsh, My father, his life and reminiscen- 

ces, Calcutta 1909; information supplied by the 

present Librarian, (Su. INAYATULLAM) 

EHUDABENDE (see vtpyavtu} 

EHUDAWAND (?), God, lord, master. There 
is no established etymology for this word and no 
Middle or Old Persian antecedent. It is used in 
Ghaznawid times in the sense of lord or master (cf 
Abu’l-Fad! Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhakl, Tárib-i 
Bayha§i, ed. ‘Alt Akbar Fayy8d, Mashhad 1971, 23, 
435, and passim). In documents and letters belonging 
to the Saldjüks and Kh*áramshihs it is used as a 
term of address to the sultan, usvally with some 
qualifying word or phrase such as Ahuddwand-¢ ‘ilam 
“lord of the world” (cf. Muntadjab al-Din al-Dju- 
waynl, Alabat al-Aataba, ed. Muhammad Kazwint 
and ‘Abbas Ijbil, Tehran 1950, 4; Baha? al-Din 
Muhammad b. Muayyad Baghdad, al-Tawassul ilā 
"Harassul, ed. Abmad Bahmanyér, Tehran 1937, 139, 
341). Khudayagan-i “alam and other similar combi- 
nations are also found in the same sense, Khudawand, 
with or without a qualifying phrase such as walt 
nifam, is also used as a form of address to govern- 
ment officials (civil and military) and to patrons in 
general. Mubammad b, ‘Abd al-Khalik al-Mayhant 
in his manual on the art of the secretary, Dastür- 
Dabitt, written in 575/1180, mentions Ahuddwand-< 
‘Glam, kkudásrand-i diakdn, khudāyagān-i djahān and 
khuddwand-é wali-ni*am among the forms of address 
accorded to the sultan (ed. Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1962, 
13, 15). He also includes Ahudawand among the titles 
of the wazir (ibid., 16). 

‘The terms khuddwand-i afam, khuddyagin-i ‘dam 
and similar combinations are common in DjalPirid, 
Ak Koyunht and Kara Koyunla documents. The de- 
rrivative term hudawandagar is common as an honori- 
fie for warirs and commanders under the Saldjülss of 
Rim (A. Z. V. Togan, Umumf türk tarihine giris, 


diceanu-Steinberr, Recherches sur les actes des règnes 


| des sultans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, Munich 1967; 


H. Inaleik, 1A, art. Pddigdh). See also E. Quatrémere, 
Histoire des sultans Mamlouks de! Egypte, Paris 1837- 
45,4, 64 ff., and F. Taeschner, Die Werke der Familie 
Dai Qaraga Beg in Brussa, in Isl. xx (1932), 175). 
(A. K. S. Lampton) 

KHUDAWENDIGAR (r.) “lord, owner, master”; 
in Ottoman usage, it was used as (1) the title of 
Murid I, and (2) the name of the sandjak and 
province of Bursa. 

x. The title KAudawendigir was used for comman- 
ders and viziers during the Saldjak period (Hasan b. 
‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Khoyl, Ghumyat al-kátib wa- 
munyat al-tálib fi rusim al-rasPil tea-madjmá* al- 
fadá^il, ed. N. Lugal-Adnan S. Erzi, Ankara 1963, 
4-5; M. C. Sahabettin Tekindag, /zret Koyunluogiu 
Kütüphanesinde bulunan Türkçe yazmalar, in TM, xvi 
1971, 134-5). As an attribute, the term was used for 
mysties like Djalal al-Din Rumī and Hadidit Bektash 
(Eflaki, Manāķib al-"árifin, ed. Tahsin Yazıcı, Ankara 
1959, i-ii, index). The word became widely used, es- 
pecially after its usage as a title for the Ottoman 
sultan Murâd 1 (761-91/1360-89) (Feridün, Mainske’at 
al-seldfin, Istanbul 1274, Í, 100, 103-4, 105-9, 112, 163, 
166; M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, XV-XVI asırlarda Edirne 
se. Paşaeli livast, Istanbul 1952, 172), but the early 
Ottomans historians (e.g. XAshlkpasha-zàde, Neshri, 
Ord, Bihishti) do not mention this title. In gth/rsth 
century documents, when referring to the reign of 
‘Murad I, the phrase Kiudawendigér zamaninda is 
‘used without mentioning the Sultan's name (H. Inal- 
cık, Hicri 835 tarihli Süret-i defter-i sancak-i Arvanid, 
Ankara 1954, 154; Kánün-nàme-i Sulláni ber milceb-i 
“Brf-i ‘Othmani, ed. H. Inalcik and R. Anhegger, 
Ankara 1956, 77, 81; Çağatay Uluçay, Saruhanoful- 
lars ve eserlerine dair vesikalar, Istanbul 1945, ii, 44, 
48). The roth/16th century historians accord Murad I 
the title of Khudiwendigdr. Also, Murid I was some- 
times addressed as Ghési Khünkär (Gökbilgin, op. 
cìl., 175) and it has been argued that the word khan- 
kär is a variant form of Khuddwendigar (for the form 
Ahundhár used in a document of 848/1444, see Halil 
Inaleik, Arvanid livast, 9). On the evidence of the 
documents, the term biüdáwendigár was used for the 
successors of Murád I from Báyerid I to Selim I 
(Ferldün, of. oil, i, 118, 124, 149, 151-2, 154, 165, 
187, 290, 304, 373, 377; A. Nimet Kurat, Topkaps 
Sarays Müsesinde bulunan Altinordu, Kerem ve 
Tiirkisian hanlarina ai! yarl ve bitikler, Istanbul 
1940, 49-50). As applied to these Sultans, it had the 
same meaning as the terms padishdh and &huddwend 
(Kanin-ndme, Veliyüddin Efendi Library, no. 1970, 
ff, 15b, 16a; Tekindağ, op. cif., 135, n. 3); but in the 
rith/s7th century, it was applied to Murid I ex- 
clusively (Ewliya’ Celebi, Seyibat-ndme, Istanbul 
1314, 14). 

2) The use of Khudiwendigir os a name for the 
province of Bursa started after its conquest when 
Orkhéa gave the town, together with its surrounding 
lands, to his son Murád as a sandjak (Neglrl, 
sumi, ed. F, Taeschner, Leipzig 1951, 56; Ashik- 
pasha-zide, Tarik, Istanbul 1925, 43). However, 
there is no record in the contemporary sources that 
this name was used during the reign of Murad I (cf. 
Katib Celebi, Djthan-nwmd, Istanbul 1145/1732, 656). 
At this early period, Bursa was the capital of the 
Ottoman leader, himself called the emir-i kebir, and 
the province was therefore called after bim beg 
sandjaght (see H. Inalck, Bursa geriye sicillerinde 
Fatih Sultan Mehmed'in fermantars, in Belleien, liv, 
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608, 702; M. Akdağ, Türkiyenin iktisadi ve iglimai 
tarihi (1558-1589), Ankara 1971, ii, 284, 309). The 
‘oldest document relating to the region and calling 
it Khudawendigàr is the Kiuddwendégdr liwist tabrir 
defteri dated 892/1487 (Başbakanlık Arşiv Genel Mü- 
dürlüğü Tapu Defteri no. 2j). From this date on- 
wards, the term Khuddwendigir sandjagh! was some- 
times used instead of “the sandjak of Bursa" (M. 
Akdağ, op. cil., ii, 310; H. T. Dakllollu, xvi asırda 
Bursa (1558-1589), Bursa 1940, 31, 41 and passim). 
The Khuddwevdigür sandiaght in the eyélet of Ana- 
tolia was organised as a separate province in the 19th 
century. This province consisted of the sandjaks of 
Karahisar-ı Sahib, Kütahya, Bilecek, Erdek, and 
Biga in 1846-7; it was reduced to a mere mutasarrifith 
in 1860, but restored io the status of a province again 
in 1861-2. Khud&wendigar, according to the provin- 
cial organisation regulation of 1864, consisted of 
Kütahya, Kocaeli, Karesi, Karahisar-i Sahib and the 
central sandjah of Khudáwendigr itself (Vecihi Tó- 
nük, Türkiye'de idári teghildt, Ankara 1945, 110, 128, 
130, 164). 

Bibliography: apart from the references al- 
ready mentioned in the text, see Omer Lutfi Bar- 
kan, XV ve XVI yüs yillarda Osmanlı imparator- 
lubunda zirai ekonominin huhuM ve mali esaslar, 


1. Kanunlar, Istanbul 1943, 396; Kemankeş Kara | 


Mustafa Paşa låyihas, ed. Faik Regit Unat, Tarih 
Vesikalart, Istanbul 1942, 463; Kopi Bey risalesi, 
ed. Ali Kemali Aksüt, Istanbul 1939, 99; J. von 
Hammer, Staatsverfassung und ung des 
Osmanischen Reich, repr. 1963, i, 81; 1. Beldiceanu- 
Steinberr, Recherches sur les actes des règnes des 
Sullans Osman, Orkhan et Murad I, Paris 1967, 162- 
3; J. H. Kramers, EI, s.v. (C. Onnowzo) 


KHUDJAND(A), a town and district in | 


Central Asia, now the town and oblast of Leninabad 
in the Tadzhik SSR, the towa lying in 40° 17' lat. N. 
and 69° 37’ long. E. The mediaeval town was strung 
out along the left bank of the middle Sir Darya at 
the southernmost bend of its course and at the en- 
trance to the Farghina valley, It lay in the ill-defined 
borderlands between the Transoxanian districts of 
Usk [ge in Suppl.) and Ushrüsana [g], and was 
generally reckoned as being connected administra- 
tively with ono or other of these two in the early 
middle ages. Its destinies were, however, frequently 
linked with those of the region of Farghüna [q.v] to 
the east, the frontier between the two districts being 
marked, according to the Hudid al-tálam (372/982), 
tr. 125-16, by the town of Wathkath or Wan Kath. 
At the time of the Arab invasions of Transoxania, 
there was a local ruler or malik of Khudjand, ap- 
parently dependent on the ruler of Farghāna. The 
town was captured by the Arabs in 103-4/722, when 
anti-Arab elements of the Soghdians who had re- 
treated thither were dislodged by Said b. “Amr al- 
Haraght's troops, with a savage massacre of the be- 
sieged (Tabari, ii, 1439 ff.; Barthold, Turkestan down 
do the Mongol invasion®, 189; H. A, R, Gibb, The Arab 
conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 62-3). It 
must nevertheless have been speedily lost to the 
Arabs shortly afterwards when the local rulers of 
Soghdia were joined by the Kaghan of the Western 


Caghiniyan, etc. in supporting the rebel- 
lion of RAfit b. al-Layth during the years 190-3/806-9, 
according to Ya"kabl, 

The geographers of the 3rd-gth/sth-roth centuries 
now describe Khudjand and its district as a fertile 


and prosperous one, with many orchards and vine- 
yards, although the town bad to import grain from 
Farghna and elsewhere. Ibn Hawkal states that 
Khudjand had a fuhandis or citadel with a prison; a 
madina ox inner city; and a rabad or outer city, where 
the local ruler's palace, the dar al-imdra, lay, As 
befitted a frontier region, the inhabitants were war- 
like and generous. Furthermore, the town was an 
important centre for river navigation along the Sir 
Darya. This same author describes the district of 
Khudjand as extending southwards towards Wash- 
gird and Čaghāniyān, sc. to the Buttamin Mis. 
separating the basins of the upper Sir Darya and the 
upper Oxus. The only other town of the Khudjand 
district was Kand or Kand-i Badhim “Kand of the 
almonds", so-called for a local product, almonds; this 
was presumably on the site of the modem village 
of Kani Badam, some 4o miles from Khudjand 
Leninabad, visited by the American traveller E. 
Schuyler in the mid-r870s en route for Khokand (see 
Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, ii, 457, 489; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 479; 
Barthold, Turkestan', 157-8, 164-5; Schuyler, Turki- 
sian, Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
hand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, London 3876, ii, 3-4). A 

iderable number of ‘ulamd? bearing the nisba of 
'al-Kbudjand?" are mentioned by c.g. amni, An- 
sáb, ed. Hyderabad, v, 53-6, and Vaküt, Bulddn, ed. 
Beirut, ii, 348; most notable of these is the mathe- 
matician and astronomer Abo Mabmüd Hamid al- 
Khudjandl, d. 390/000 [¢.0.). 

Khodjand was a place of importance under the 
Kard-Khinids or Iek Kháns [¢.0], and in the early 
years of the sth/11th century, from 4o6/ror5-6 on- 
wards, Arslan Khān Muhammad b. SAN, originally 
ruler in Talas, minted coins there (see R. Vasmer, 
Zur Miinshunde der Qaräjäniden, in MSOS, Westas. 
Studien, xxxiii (1939), 90-1, and E. von Zambaur, 
Die Minspragungen des Islams, seitiich und örtlich 
geordnei, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 120). In the mid-sth/rzth 
century it was the frontier town between the eastern 
khiaate of Kashghar and Balisághiün under the sons 
of Kadir Khin Viisuf and the western one of Trans- 
oxania under Shams al-Mulk Napr b. Tamghač Khin 
Ibrahim. It was also at Khudjand that in 531/1137 
the Karā Khitiy invaders won a victory over the 
Kará- Khánid Mabmüd b. Muhammad. 

During the period of the Mongol invasions, Khu- 
diand was in 617/1220 stubbornly defended after the 
fall of Samarkand by the governor Temür Malik 
against a besieging force of 20,000 Mongol troops and 
50,000 pressed levies, and after abandoning the cita- 
del, he sailed away dowa the river and eventually 
reached Kh*árazm (E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval re- 
searches from eastern Asiatic sources, London 1910, i, 
277-8; Djuwayni-Boyle, ii, 92-4). In the next century, 
under the Caghatayids, the ulus of the important 
Djaláyir tribe in the Khans’ following was the district 
around Khudjand, until in 778/1376, after the revolt 
of the Dialiyirs, they were disbanded by Timür and 
dispersed from the region (Barthold, Four studies on 
the history of Central Asia, li. Ulugh Beg, 9, 26). 
Babur, in the period of his struggles in Farghâna 
against the kinsmen who were his rivals for power, 
used Khudjand as a centre for operations in 903/1497- 
8; he bas given an enthusiastic description of the 
walled town or furghan of Khudjand and its many 
amenities (Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 7-8, 89-92). 

It was the connections of the Mongols and their 
‘epigoni in Central Asia with their kinsmen in northern 
China which stimulated mentions of Khudjand in the 
Chinese annals of the z4th century, e.g. as Hu-ch’an 
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in the Yéan-shi, and an early 14th century Chinese 
map shows it as Hu-jan: mediaeval Chinese travellers 


call the Sir Darya the Ho-ch'an or Hu-k'ien "river | 


of Khudjand", following Arabic usage of such terms 
as Nahr Khudjand or Nahr al-Shash for that river (cf. 
Bretschneider, op. cit., ii, 54-3). 

After being under Ózbeg rule, Khudiand became 
part of the Khánate of Khokand at the beginning of 
the roth century, but in 1842 was captured by the 
Mangit Khan of Bukhari, Nagr Allah b. Haydar (see 
F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, The hear! of Asia, a 
history of Russian Turkestan and the Central Asian 
Bhanates, London 1899, 215-36), In May 1866 Khu- 
djand fell to the Russian armies of General Roma- 
novski after a bloody siege of eight days, in which 
4,500 of the defending Khokandl force were killed, 
and the town was then used as a base for the final 
reduction of the Khánate of Khokand (see ibid., 251- 
2; Schuyler, of. oit., i, 312 ff., 339, 354; R. A. Pierce, 
Russian Central Asia 1867-1927, a study in colonial 
rule, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960, 23-5, 34-5). In 
2875 the Russian garrison in Khudiand was for a 
while besieged there by a rebellious faction in the 
‘Khinate of Khokand, and it was this revolt in Kho- 
kand which led to the final annexation of the Khanate 
by Russia (see KHOKAND]. Under Tsarist rule, Khu- 
djand eventually became part of the Samarkand ob- 
Jast of the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan. 

Under the Soviets, Khudjand was in 1936 re-named 
Leninabad, and this name was also given to the 
northern oblasi of the Tadzhik SSR. It is now the 
Second most important industrial and cultural centre 
of the Republic after Dushambe (the Stalinabad of 
1929-61), with manufactures of cotton, silk and foot- 
ware, food processing, and with orchards and vine- 
yards outside the town. The population in 1970 was 
103,000 (see BSE?, xxiv, 513- 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswonru) 

AL-KHUDJANDI, Aso Maymop HA 
Kutps, astronomer and mathematician, origi 
nally from Khudjand in Transoxania, He lived under 
the protection of the Buwayhid Fakhr al-Dawla (366- 
871976-97) and died in 3gofz000. 

From amongst his mathematical works, there has 
survived in Cairo the manuscript of a treatise on 
geometry, We know that he was concerned with the 
resolution of equations of the third degree by geo- 
metrical methods and that he demonstrated, in an 
imperfect manner, that the sum of two cubed num- 
bers cannot be another cube, Nasir al-Din al-Tüsl 
(K. Shaki al-kaifá*, Istanbul 1891, 108-20) affirms 
that Abu '-Wef? a-Büzadjani [g.v.), Abü Nasr Man- 
sür b. “Ali b. ‘Irak (e. and al-Khudjandt are the 
three authors to whom are attributed the discovery 
of the sine law called by the latter the “astronomical 
aw" (Binin al-hay'a), because of its frequent use in 
astronomy, and he gives the proof whieh he offered 
of this law (cf. C. Schoy, Behandlung einiger geo- 
metrischen Fragepunkte durch muslimische Mathema- 
tiker, in Isis, viii (1926), 260-3). However, P. Luckey, 
in his Zur Enistehung der Kugeldreiechtsrechnung, in 


Deutsche Mathematik, v (1940-1), 416, 418-9, rejects | 


al-Khudjandi's part in this in principle, because we 
are concerned here with a person whose outstanding 
work was in the field of practical astronomy, 
Al-Birūnl, in his Tabdid nihdyat al-amakin, in 
RIMA, viii (1962), 107, states that al- KhudiandI was 
“unique in his age" (awġad zamānihi) for the con: 
struction of astrolabes and other astronomical instru- 
ments. Some manuscripts have been preserved of his 
treatise Fi amal al-dla al-‘amma, in which is des- 


cribed a universal instrument (al-ála al-Samma or al- 
shdmila) to be used in place of the astrolabe or quad- 
rant. He constructed an armillary sphere and other 
instruments, and must have worked on theoretical 
questions concerning the laying out of the plan of an 
astrolabe, since Abd Nasr Mansür gives two methods 
of al- KhudjandI's for determining the position of the 
circles of the azimuth on the astrolabe by the inter- 
section of the equator and the mukanfardt (Risdla fi 
madjäsăt dawi^ir al-sumál fi 'l-asjurläb, in Rasail ila 
"I-Birüni, Hyderabad 1948, 3-9). His most important 
work in the sphere of astronomical instruments was 
the sextant called al-suds al-fakhri (sc. dedicated to 
Fakhr al-Dawla) which he made in order to deter- 
mine the obliquity of the ecliptic. He described this 
instrument and the observations which he was able 
to make with it in his Risdla fi 'l-mayl wa-‘ard al- 
balad (ed, L. Cheikho, in Machrig, xi (1908), 60-8), 
ALBirüni gave a detailed analysis of this in his Tab- 
did, 101-8, which is said to be based on the Ma&dla. 
Ji laghi al-mayl of al-Khudiandi (probably to be 
identified with the R. fi 'i-mayl cited above). This 
sextant had a diameter of 4o dhird‘s or cubits (al- 
Birüni: 8o cubits) constructed at Tabrük near Rayy 
and set down on the plan of the meridian; it was 
‘surrounded by walls and covered over by a roof, part 
of which was vaulted (sR) and with an aperture 3 
spans (skibr) in diameter (al-Birüni: one span) coin- 
ciding with the centre of the sextant. With this in- 
strument it was possible to take the height of the 
sun; the sun's light threw a circle on to the sextant 
and, in order to determine the centre, al-Khudjand! 
used a circle of the same radius which had two per- 
pendicular diameters which he placed on the circle 
thereby lit up. Al-Khudjandf! asserted that the sex- 
tant was his own invention, and he boasted that, by 
using it, he could make calculations down to the very 
‘second. Similar instruments seem to have been emplo- 

yed in the observatories of Marágha (founded before 
660/126r-2) and at Samarland (built in 823/1420]. 

With this suds alfakhri, al-Khudjand! observed 
the meridian height of the sun at the summer and 
winter solstices of the year 384/994; the procedure 
involved consisted in making observations on two 
consecutive days at the time of the solstice and in 
determining, by interpolation, the exact moment of 
the passing of the sun into the solstice. He was able 
to do this in the month of June, but clouds prevented 
him from repeating the procedure in December, so 
that the exactness of the whole operation was some- 
what affected. His observations were made in the 
presence of a group of leading scholars who drew up 
a report. The result was: e = 23°32’ 19°” (21'^ accord- 
ing to al-BirGnt in al-Kánün ai-Mas*ádi, Hyderabad 
1954, |, 364), a value which, compared to those worked 
out by the Indian astronomers (24°) and Ptolemy 
(23° 1^) justified al-Khudjandi's belief in a progres- 
sive reduction in the obliquity of the ecliptic. Al- 
Birünl, who believed that € was a constant (Ta}did, 
107-8, 116; Kandn, i, 364) emphasises that al-Khu- 
diandi told him verbally that the aperture of the 
vault by which the sun's rays came in had been dis- 
placed downwards by a span before the observations 
regarding the winter solstice were made, so that it 
did not coincide exactly with the sextant's centre. 
"This fact may explain the decrease in the value of € 
in relation to other determinations made roughly 
around the same time, 

Al-Khudiandi made other observations; he fixed 
the latitude of Rayy at 35° 34° 39° (al-Birünl, Tahdid, 
86-7, 99, 238; Kündn, ii, 612), and he asserted that 
he had observed the planets for Fakhr al-Dawla by 
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means of armillary spheres and other instruments 
(R. fi 'l-mayi, 62). The final result of this work was 
the compiling of ai-Zidi al-faXhri. An incomplete copy 
in Persian of a igj, preserved in the Majlis Library 
in Tehran (ms. 18r) may be based on al-Khudjandr's 
Observations; the period of the tables of average 
movements is 600 of the Yazdagirdi era, sc. about 
two centuries after al-Khudjandt's death (see E. S. 
Kennedy, A survey of Islamic astronomical tables, in 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., N.S., xlvi (1956), 133, No. 
60), 
ý Bibliography: In addition to works cited in 
the article, see Suter, Mathematiker, 74; Brockel- 
mann, SI, 390;Sezgin,GAS, v, 307-8; P. Kunitzsch, 
Fihris al-makhfütát al-mujawvara iiij. al-‘ulam: 
al-falah, al-tandjim, al-mikat, Cairo n.d. 5; Sarton, 
Introduction, i, 667-8; Sevim Tekeli, al-Khujandi, 
in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, vii (New York 
1973), 352-4; J. Samsó, Estudios sobre Abü Nasr 
Mangür b. “Ali b. “Irdg, Barcelona 1969, 51, 89-93; 
A. L, Sédillot, Mémoire sur les énsiruments astrono- 


miques des Arabes, in Mém. de Acad. des Inscr. st 


B.-L., i, (1884), 202-6; O, Schirmer, Arabische Be- 
stimmungen der Schiefe der Ekliptik, in SBPMS 


für Geschichte der Naturwissenschafien, 
148-51; idem, Avicennas Schrift über ein von ihm 
ersonnenes Beobachtungsinsirument, in AO, v (1926), 
81-167; J. Frank, Uber zwei astronomische arabische 
Instrumente, in Zeitschrift für Instrumentenkunde, 
xli (1921), 193-200; A. Sayılı, The observatory in 
Islam, Ankara 1960, 118-21, 198-9, 277, 283. 
(J. Sams6) 
KHUDJISTAN, a small town or village of 
mediaeval Islamic Bádhghis [7], lying to the 
northeast of Harát in modern Afghanistan, and des- 
cribed by the mediaeval geographers as being moun- 
tainous, possessing agricultural lands and having war- 
like inhabitants (Istakhrl, 268-9; Ibn Hawkal*, 441, 
tr. Wiet. 426; Hudüd al-Sdlam, 104, 327; Yakat, if, 
404; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. géogr., hist. et litt. de 
la Perse, 197). Although within a Sunni region, Khu- 
diistán itself was one of the last centres for the Kha- 
wāridi in eastern Iran, and the population are des- 
cribed as Kháridjis and extremists (shurdl wa-ghulat), 
Tts main claim to fame is that it gave birth in the 
sróloth century to Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khudii- 
stand. He was a commander in Mubammad b. Tahie's 
army, but after the fall of the Tühirid capital 
Nishàpür to Ya^küb b. Layth in 259/855, he made a 
bid for independent power in Khurasin, with a base 
of power in Hardt and Tukháristàn, against the Saffá- 
rids, until he was killed by one of his own ghuldws in 
268/882. Worthy of note is the detail that Khudjistant 
was allegedly launched on his career as a condottieri 
through hearing the martial poetry of a local author, 
Hanzala of Badhghts, who must have been one of the 
very earliest writers of verse in New Persian (Nizaml 
*Arüdi, Cahar makála, ed. Browne, 26-7, revised tr. 
27-9, cl. G. Lazard, Les premiers poètes persanes (1X*- 
Xe siècles), Tehran-Paris 1964, i, 17-8, $3). 
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erences): C. Delrémery in JA (July-Dec. 1845), 
3451; E. von Zambaur, in Numismatische Zeil- 
schr., lv (1922), 13; R. Vasmer, in Numismatische 
Zeitschr, N.F. xxiii (1930), 116-18; C. E. Bosworth, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, iv, cd. R. N. Frye, 
Cambridge 1975, 116-8. (C. E. Boswozru) 
KHULDABAD, a town in the northwestern part 

of the former Haydarabid state, now in Maharashtra 

state of the Indian Union, and situated in lat, 20° 1^N. 


and long. 75° 12/ E; it is also known as Rauza (sc. 
Rawda). It is 14 miles from Awrangabad and 8 from 
Dawlatabad (g.5v.], and a particularly holy spot for 
Deccani Muslims, since it contains the tombs of 
several Muslim saints and great men, including the 
Nigim-Sbáht minister Malik “Anbar (g.0.]; Nigam al- 
Mulk Asaf Djab, founder of Haydaràbád state (q.7.]; 
and above all, of the Mughal Emperor Awrangzib 
(q.v-], who died at Abmadnagaz in Dhu "I-Ka da 1118/ 
March 1707 and was buried at the rawda or shrine of 
Shaykh Zayn al-Hakks, and of his son A‘am Shah, 
After Awrangzib's burial, the place was called Khul- 
‘dabad, the monarch’s posthumous name being XAuld- 
makam "He whose abode is eternity” (see Cambridge 
of India, iv, 302). 

Bibliography : Gaseteer of Aurangabad District, 
Bombay 1884; Imperial gazclecr of India’, xv, 285; 
Murray's Handbook to India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon, London 1968, 59-61. 


(C. E. Bosworth) 

KHULK (see 141À&].. 

HULK [see aust Ax). 

KHULM, a town of northern Afghanistan 
lying in the lowland region to the south of the upper 
Oxus at an altitude of 1,400 ft.[450 m. and in lat. 
36^ 42 N. and long. 67*41^ E.; it is situated some 30 
miles/so km. to the east of modern Mazār-i Sharif 
and, according to the mediaeval Islamic geographers, 
two marhalas or ro farsakhs to the east of Balkh 
[a:n] It further lies on the Khulm River which flows 
down a natrow valley from the Hindu Kush past the 
town of Haybak and then Khulm itself until it peters 
out short of the Oxus. It is possible that this river 
is the Artamis of the Greek geographers. 

The mediaeval geographers describe Khulm as the 
centre of a flourishing agricultural district, with lus- 
cious fruits, and as enjoying a healthy climate; the 
Aharidi or land-tax was levied on the extent of 
irrigated land. The grapes and other fruits of Khulm 
‘were still the subject of much praise by the Scottish 
traveller Alexander Burnes in the early roth century. 
The road from Balkh eastwards into Badakhshán and 
to Andariba and the silver mines of Pandjhir also 
passed through Khulm (see Le Strange, The lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 427, 432; Hudud al-ilam, 108). 

Regarding the pre-Islamic history of Khulm, it has 
been conjectured that Khulm is the Aornos mentioned 
by Arrian as conquered by Alexander the Great in 
the winter of 330-329 BC (cl. Pauly-Wissowa, iJ2, 
2659). The Buddhist Chinese traveller of the early 7th 
century, Hiucn-Tsang, seems, however, to mention 
it as the kingdom of Hu-lin, whose chief town had 
‘over ro Buddhist monasteries with more than 500 
monks (see T. Watters, On Yiian Chwang’s travels in 
India, London 1904, i, 106, 109), In the period of the 
Islamic conquests in Central Asia, it is mentioned 
at various times in the course of warfare, e.g. in 90/ 
708-9 when Kutayba b. Muslim (q.0. made his final 
attack on the Hephthalite leader Tarkhan Nizak 
(Tabari, ii, 1205-6, 1219, with mention of the shi‘ 
 Khulm “defile or valley of Khulm"), and in 119/737 
when Asad b. “Abd Allah al-Kasri was endeavouring 
to expel from Tukharistin the united forces of the 
Turkish Khakan Su-lu of the Western Tirgesh, the 
rebel al-Márith b. Suraydj and the local princes of 
the Oxus valley principalities and of Soghdia, and the 
Khàkin endeavoured in vain to take the town (Tabari, 
ii, 1603, 1615). Once pacified, the district was settled 
by Arabs of Tamim, Kays, Azd and Bakr (Sam‘inl, 
Kitab al-Ansáb, ed. Hyderabad 1382-6/1962-6, v, 180). 
 Khulm also figures in the tax-assessment for Tulshaci- 


| stan in the time of ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir's governor- 
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ship (years 211-2/826-8) under the sum of 12,300 | 
dirhams per annum (Ibn Khurradidhbib, 36, cf. 
Marquart, Éránfahr, 218); and in the fighting around 
Khulm in the later 3rdjoth century between the 
Saffarids and other contenders for power in Khurd- 
sàn, the condottieri Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Khudji- 
stant [see garprsrAw] in 268/881-2 defeated ‘Amr 
b. Layth’s ally Aba Talba Manjür b. Sharkab near 
the town (Ibn al-Athir, vii, 209). Culturally, Khulm 
was of sufficient note to produce, according to Sam- 
‘ant, Ansdb, v, 180-3, a well-known poet, Ka'b b, 
Abmad, and several legal and theological scholars. 
‘We hear little of Khulm under the rule of the succes- 
sive Turkish and other dynasties of eastern Iran like 
the Saldjüks and Timürids, but it was clearly within 
these centuries that the Turkicisation of these lands 
south of the Oxus took place, so that in modern Afgha- 
nistán, the population of the region is largely Uzbek, 
In the period after Nadic Shah, sc. in the later 
12th[18th century, the region came under the control 
of a local ruler of Uzbek stock, Ķllldj ‘Ali Beg of 
Khulm. He held, according to Elphinstone, the title 
of Atalik from the Durráni kings of Kabul and paid 
deference to them, but was left virtually independent 
in return for protecting the northern borders of 
Afghanistan against Uzbek incursions from beyond 
the Oxus. It was because of these depredations that 
the seat of government for the Khulm region was in 
the early roth century transferred from Kbulm to | 
Tash Kurghan 4 miles/6 km. to the south, and this has | 
become the site of the modern town of Khulm. 
Various British travellers visited it at this time. W. 
Moorcroft (1824) mentions that the tyrannical Mu- 
hammad Murad Beg, ruler of Kunduz and much of 
the region north of the Hindu Kush, had compelled 
the inhabitants of Khulm proper to transfer to his 
own capital of Kunduz. Old Khulm certainly now fell 
into decay, whilst New Khulm or Tash Kurghan 
flourished. Concerning population, Elphinstone (1809) 
estimated that Old Khulm contained about 8,000 
houses, and Burnes (1832) that New Khulm had some 
10,000 inhabitants. Subsequently, the sons of Kilidj 
<A Beg reigned from Khulm over an area comprising 
Khulm, Haybak, Talakan, Andarāb and Mazir-i 
Sharif as vassals of Mubammad Murad Beg, but in 
the early 1850s Dóst Muhammad of Kabul (g.] suc- 
ceeded in bringing Badakhshán and the Uzbek princi- 
pality of the Khulm district under his own control, 
and henceforth it formed part of the dominions of the | 
kings of Kabul. | 
Present-day New Khulm-Tash Kurghan forms part 
of the Afghan province of Samangán, within which it 
and Haybak are the main towns, Khulm, however, 
being the more populous of the two (population esti- 
mated by Humlum at 30,000 in ca. 1950); both towns 
benefit by being on the main road from Kabul to 
Mazit-i Sharif and the Russian frontier, 
Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mon- 
gol invasion’, 67-8; Barbier de Meynard, Dict. gdogr., 
hist. et litt. de la Perse, 211; Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, An account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its 
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Burnes, Travels into Bokhara, together with a Narre- 
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448 if.; J. Humlum et alii, La géographie de lA fgha- 
nisian, dude d'un pays aride, Copenhagen 1959, 
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EHULT, the classical form of the name of a tribe 
of northwestern Morocco pronounced Khlot (but 
ethnic, Khulfi), The Khlot came into North Africa 
with the invasions of the Band Hilál in the 5tb/rzth 
century, and formed part of the “mixed” Arab people 
known as the Djusham; according to Ibn Khaldin 
and other historians, the Khlot allegedly belonged to 
the Banu 'I-Muntafik. The Djusham spread through- 
out the central Maghrib, settled there and took part 
in all the wars which desolated Barbary, After the 
Almohad conquest, they vainly tried to rebel, and 
not long afterwards, the Ban Ghánira [see 18x 
HANtYA] had little trouble in engaging them as their 
auxiliaries after the capture of Bougie [see BrpiAYa]. 
‘The Almohad caliph al-Mansür, once victorious over 
his enemies, punished their allies and accordingly 
transported to the oceanic shores of Morocco the 
Djusham and Riyah Arabs. The latter were estab- 
lished ín the Hibt and the Gharb, and the first 
group in the Tàmesnà (Sháwiya), depopulated since 
the extermination of the Berghawata [gu] by the 
Almoravids, 

Under al-Mansür's successors, the intrigues of the 
Almohad shaykks found excellent support ia the two 
component groups of the Djusham, the Khlot and 
the Sufyàn, whose jealousies yet further aggravated 
the internecine conflicts. In 621/1224 the Khlot 
espoused the cause of the pretender al-Ma^mün 
against the caliph al-‘Adil, who was supported by 
the Sufyan. In 625/1228, al-Na?mün was proclaimed 
caliph; in 630/1233 his son al-Rashid succeeded him, 
but because of their misdeeds and violence, he was 
obliged to take strong measures against the Khlot 
chiefs, who then rebelled and took the side of the 
pretender Yabya b. al-Nasir. The Sufyán, now recon- 
ciled with al-Rashid, attacked the Khlot on the banks 
of the Umm al-Rabit and a frightful carnage ensued. 
The Khiot sought vengeance by proclaiming as caliph 
the Andalusian pretender Ibn Had, but al-Rashid 
pursued them, drove them back, and captured and 
then executed their chiefs (635/1237-8). Much weaken- 
ed and browbeaten into obedience, they took part in 
the caliphs’ expeditions, but their rivalry with the 
Sufyan was in no way extinguished and proved fatal 
to the Almohads. In 646/1248, at the siege of Tamzes- 
dekt against the Zayanid pretender Yaghmorasen, 
this rivalry brought about the caliph al-Sa*id's death 
and the Almohads" defeat. 

The Marinid sultan Abū Thabit treated the Khlot 
harshly for their violence (707/1308), but he took 
advantage of their assistance in order to destroy the 
power of the Riya. They were then settled on the 
former's lands, in the Azghar and the Hibt, and 
formed part of the makhzan (g.v.] of the Morocean 
sultans, made marriage alliances with these rulers 
and provided for them provincial governors, ambas- 
sadors and advisers. They subsequently passed into 
the service of the Ban Watts and gave no support 
to the Sa'dide, who at first held them at arm's length 
despite the importance of the tribe which, according 
to Leo Africanus, could put 12,000 cavalry and 
$0,000 infantry into the field, However, the Khlot's 
important part in the Moroccan victory of Wadi 
"I-Makbázin against the Portuguese gave them entry 
in part at least to the mahhzan of the Sadids. At 
the time of the latters' decadence, the marabout 
pretender al-‘Ayyasht (qv, who sought to compel 
them to march against the Christians of Larache, 
was unable to bring them to obedience and was as- 
sassinated by them (1048/1638-9). Under the ‘Ala- 
wids, the Khlot took the side of the petty princelings 
of northern Morocco who had made themselves in- 
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dependent under the cover of waging holy war. Maw- 
lay Ismá'il and his successors, after first reducing 
them to submission, deprived the Khlot of their status 
as a makkzan tribe and favoured the establishment in 
their region of heterogeneous elements, the TIIk and 
Badawa groups, who inevitably afflicted and reduced 
the power of the former occupants of the land. 
Bibliography: Michaux-Dellaire and Salmon 
have provided the most complete information 
about the habitat, ethnography, administrative 
organisation, political position and the splits among 
the Khlot in their article Tribus arabes de la vallée 
du Lekkows, in AM, iv-vi (1905-7). (A. Cour) 
EHUMARAWAYH ». Ayman p, TOLés, second 
Tülünid ruler of Egypt and Syria, He was born 
in SimarrA in 250/864 and, after the abortive rebellion 
of his brother ‘Abbas (g.0. in Suppl.) against Abmad 
b. Tülün [g:.], was designated heir-apparent as 
early as 269/882. In an unprecedented act in the 
history of Muslim Egypt, the popular Khumfrawayh 
came to power upon the death of his father on 10 
Dhu "-Ka*da 270/10 May 884 without the caliph's 
sanction, but rather with the genera! approval of the 
military and civil authorities of the Tülünid régime. 
His brother “Abbäs was forced to pay homage to 
his rule, and was assassinated under obscure cir- 
cumstances only a few days after Khumárawayh's 
accession, Khumárawayh reigned for twelve years; on 
28 Dhu 'l-Ka‘da 282/18 January 896 he was killed, 
a victim to a palace cabal, by one of his own slaves. 
Khumárawayh inherited both a stable and wealthy 
polity from his father—the treasury is said to have 
contained ten million dinars, thanks to Ibn Tolan's 
far-sighted internal and external economic policy— 
and also an unresolved struggle with the court of 
Baghdad. Since he had come to power only through 
his father or rather through his father's generals, the 
caliph regarded him as an usurper. Immediately upon 
receiving the news of Ibn Taliin’s death, al-Muwaffak, 
the ruler of the eastern half of the ‘Abbasid empire 
and strong man in the Baghdad court, broke off the 
negotiations which had led to the de facto recognition 
of Ibn Tülün as governor of Egypt and Syria, One 
of Ibn Taliin’s foremost generals, Abmad b. Mubam- 
mad al-Wasitl, then changed sides and urged al- 
Muwaffak to attack Khumérawayh and reconquer 
Egypt, exploiting Kbumárawayh's lack of political 
and military experience (al-Kindi, 234, il, 4-5). Two 
generals of the caliph with al-Muwaffal’s sanction 
now invaded Tülünid Syria: Ishak b. Kundádi, the 
governor of Mosul whom al-Muvaffals had appointed 
"legal" governor of Egypt and Syria in 269/882-3, 
and Mubammad b. Diwdad Abi 'I-Sàdj of Anbar. The 
defection of the Taldnid governor of Damascus and 
finally the appearance of Abmad b. al-Muwaffak (the 
future caliph al-Mu'tadid) leading an “Irakt army 
challenged Khumarawayh’s control over Syria even 
further. In Shawwal 271/February-March 885 (Gra- 
bar, 68) Abmad's troops met the Egyptians under 
Khumarawayh's command in the tragi-comic Battle 
of the Mills (al-Tawáhin) in southern Palestine. Both 
Abmad and Khumrawayh ignominiously fled from 
the battlefield; the military decision in Khumara- 
wayh's favour was secured by the capable and coura- 
geous Tülünid general Sa‘d al-Aysar. After his victory 
he went to Damascus and rebelled, though unsuccess- 
fully, against the humiliated Khumirawayh, Khu- 
márawayb's long-term strategy of achieving a rap- 
prochement with the ‘Abbasid court is reflected 
the exceptional clemency with which he treated his 
*Iriki prisoners of war. In the following years his 
realm was considerably extended. He beat decisively, 
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though with inferior forces, Ibn Kundagi, who sub- 
mitted to him and brought areas as far east as Harran 
(Grabar, 75) under Khumárawayh's control. The 
Djazira became part of the Tülünid lands when its 
governor Ibn Abi 'LSád| sought Khumzrawayh's 
protection. On Knumarawayh's own initiative, Yaz- 
min of Tarsüs finally accepted Tülünid sovereignty 
over Cilicia. 

In Radjab 273[December 886 al-Muwaffak and 
Khumárawayh eventually came to terms. Khumára- 
wayh discontinued the public slandering of al-Muwaf- 
fak in the sermons of Egypt and formally acknow- 
ledged ‘Abbasid sovereignty. In return he wasgranted 
the de jure governorship of both Egypt and the lands 
of Syria (al-Sha^màt) for thirty years for himself and 
his progeny (wuldwha). Thus not only his own succes- 
sion, but also the dignity of his family, were recog- 
nised by the caliph. The time limit imposed, however, 
clearly shows that the caliph regarded the Tülünid 
rule over Egypt and Syria to be temporary and re- 
vocable, unlike the privileges granted to the Aghla- 
bids [2] of lfr]kiya. Unfortunately, the financial 
provisions of this first treaty between Khumirawayh 
and al-Muwaffak are not recorded in the sources. 
Syria now became an integral part of the Tülünid 
domains; in the provincial capitals of the Sha’mat, 
Ramls/Filastin, Hims, Halab and Antakiya, new 
mints were set up. 

In Radjab 279/October 892 al-Mu‘tagid, the son 
of al-Muwaffak, succeeded al-Mu‘tamid as caliph, In 
a new treaty he readily confirmed these arrangements 
with Khumárawayh. The annual tribute to be paid by 
Khumárawayh as vassal to al-Mu‘tadid was fixed at a 
rate of presumably 309,000 dinars, supplemented by 
200,000 dindirs to be paid for each preceding year of 
his rule. The sources are vague and inconsistent on 
these crucial figures. Khumarawayh lost the terri- 
tories east of the Euphrates, Mawsil, Diyar Rabia 
and Diyar Mudar around al-Rafika, where coins had 
been struck on his behalf before 279/802. The im- 
portant and prestigious fírdz-manufaetures of Fustát 
and Alexandria remained under the control of the 
caliph. Tülünid coins bore his along with Khumára- 
wayh's name, 

Khumárawayh's limited autonomy made him sus- 
ceptible to honours bestowed upon him by the caliph, 
the most exalted and highest sovereign of the Muslim 
community. In 279/892, through the mediation of his 
closest adviser, al-Husayn Ibn al-Djassis al-Djaw- 
bari, he arranged for one of the great political mar- 
riages of mediaeval Islamic history. He offered his 
daughter Kair al-Nada to the caliph al-Mu‘tadid’s 
son “Ali, but the caliph took her as a bride for himself. 
It remains unclear whether or not this marriage, 
which entailed an exorbitant dowry of one million 
dinárs, was a calculated device on the part of the 
caliph to wreck the finances of his dangerously 
wealthy and powerful vassal. The splendid nuptials of 
Kate al-Nadà lived on in the memory of the Egyp- 
tians well into the Ottoman period, as is recorded in 
the chronicles and the folk-literature. 

Ehumárawayh's frivolity and generosity are well 
attested in the sources. He had sumptuous palaces 
and gardens built for himself and his favourites. To 
his contemporaries, his awesome blue-eyed palace lion 
epitomised his prodigality. He was said to ride no 
horse more than once. Becker (Beitrdge, ii, 191) coa- 
nests his addiction to luxury and debauchery with 
his status as heir to the capable and successful foun- 
der of a dynasty. "Rule was something self-evident 
to him, something given. He liked to exercise it, but 
shied from the burdens which were indispensable for 
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it”, When. Khumirawayh was murdered in 282/896, 
the treasury was empty, All the wealth Ibn Tülün had 
amassed had been squandered within a few years. In 
Khumirawayh’s rule the díndr's worth sank to one 
third of its former value (Hassan, 245). Under Khu- 
márawayh's sons Djaysh and Hárün who succeeded 
him in ropid sequence, the political and financial 
demise of the Tülünid state was still further acceler- 
ated. In 292/905 “Abbäsid troops sacked Ibn Tülün's 
new city of al-Kati?it and brought back for thirty 
years direct ‘Abbasid rule to Egypt. 

‘Khumirawayh’s military prowess was notable. 
After the disaster of al-Tawabin he showed strategic 
skills and astounding personal bravery; he is said to 
have killed the rebellious Sa‘d al-Aysar with his own 
hands. He could rely on the multi-racial army of his 
father, composed mainly of Turkish, Greek and Suda 
nese military slaves and some, mainly Greek, mer- 
cenaries; he strengthened its force with numerous 
fresh soldiers from Turkestan. Yet in contrast to his 
father, he lacked undisputed authority over the mili- 
tary. He tried to compensate for this with overly- 
generous special distributions that further under- 
mined the precarious finances of the state. 

Possibly under ‘Abbasid influence (al-Mu‘tadid bad 
his own élite body of military slaves, al-mukhiárün), 
Khumárawayh established a corps d'élite, al-mukh- 
lära, composed of unruly Egyptian Bedouins of the 
Eastern delta, on whom he bestowed various privi- 
leges. By converting these tribesmen into a loyal and 
efficient bodyguard he reasserted control and brought 
back peace to this strategic region between the centres 
of Egypt and Syria. Significantly enough, there seem 
to have been no Turks among Khumarawayh's mukh- 
Jara soldiers; he seems rather to have used them to 
offset the predominant influence of his own Turkish 
entourage. One thousand Negroes formed a less highly 
privileged special contingent within the mukhidra, 

Already under Khumarawayh, the civil administra- 
tion of Egypt passed gradually into the hands of the 
Madhara*i family who later, during the ‘Abbasid inter- 
mezzo and under the Tishshidids, directed the finances 
of the country. ‘All b. Abmad al-Madhárà?i began his 
illustrious career by bringing under his control the 
barid, the intelligence and communications service. 
‘Khurarawayh’s relations with the religious establish- 
ment of Egypt were strained; his libertinism and fri- 
volity made him the target of harsh attacks both in 
contemporary and later historiography. 

Khumarawayh's prodigal rule encouraged a rich 
life. Few traces of his splendid architectural and 
cultural monuments and the minor arts are preserved. 
His patronage of scholarship and poetry is well 
known; the grammarian Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mubammad b. Muslim (d. 329/944) was his protégé 
and the teacher of his sons, Al-Kisim b. Yabya al- 
Maryami (d. 317/929) wrote encomia to celebrate 
Ehumárawayb's triumphs on the battlefield, 
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BHUMAYR (pronounced locally Khmir, in French 
Kroumir), an element of the population which 
has given its name to a mountainous massif 
extending along the north-west littoral of 
Tunisia. The Djebel Khir, or Kroumirie, forms 
part of the administrative district of Djenouba, 
which covers an area of 3,000 square kin, and has a 
population of 255,000, of whom 225,000 are peasants 
(census of May 1966). 

‘The massif of the Khumayr, a Tunisian extension 
of the Atlas range, consists of a series of contrasting 
sandstone flexures running along a south-west - north- 
east axis, The two extremities of the massif, separated 
by the cultivated limestone depression of Ghazwan, 
present palpable differences in spite of the overall 
unity, The western Kroumirie has its highest point 
at Djebel Ghorra in an altitude of 1,202 m., and the 
eastern Kroumirie, very difficult of access in spite 
of its modest altitudes, reaches a height of 1,014 m. 
at Djebel Bir which dominates Ain Draham. Every- 
where the contrasting forms of rockstrata, deeply 
furrowed anticlinals and sheer syaclinals, give a wild 
aspect to a landscape covered by a forest 47,000 
hectares in area. Of the trees 70% are cork-oak, 20% 
are zean oak, and 10% other species, including the 
wild olive. Often the undergrowth consists of fern. 
Other species have recently been introduced, notably 
the parasol pine (bundué). The level of rainfall in 
Kroumirie is the highest in Tunisia, with an average 
of x m. per year and a maximum of 1,575 m. at Ain 
Draham. In spite of the abundant rain and relatively 
plentiful falls of snow, the massif suffers from short- 
age of water. Springs are certainly numerous, but 
they are dispersed over a wide area and their output. 
is feeble, Some springs even dry up in summer. 

In ancient times, the massif of the Khumayr did 
not escape penetration by the Romans. Three routes 
crossed it: in the longitudinal axis, the road from 
Carthage to Hippo Regius (Bone, now called Annaba) 
via Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerta), in the transverse 
axis the road from Simittu (Chemtou) to Thabraca 
(Tabarka), of which numerous traces have been dis- 
covered, and the road from Vaga (Béja) leading to 
the same destination via Trisipa, Thabraca, originally 
a Carthaginian market-town, and from the 4th cen- 
tury one of the richest dioceses in Africa, was the 
centre for the export to Rome of the products of the 
massif, timber for building and wild animals, as well 
as cil, wheat and minerals. “A city of luxury, where 
art has its place alongside commerce” (P. Gaukler, 
Mosaiques, 155), Thabraca has given us some very 
fine mosa 

It is curious that throughout the mediaeval period, 
the massif of the Khumayr has gone unnoticed by 
the historian. The silence of our sources is complete, 
It is only in modern times, and in contemporary 
times in particular, that it has begun to play a 
historical role, appearing at the same time as a place 
of refuge and of resistance, escaping almost com- 
pletely the power of the Tunisian authorities, 

The Khumayr had cordial and profitable relations 
with the colony of Genoese fishermen established 
since 947/1540 on a rocky island of 4o hectares in 
area separated from Tabarka by a channel 500 metres 
wide, They were acutely affected when this islands 
was unexpectedly attacked and forcibly recovered by 
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‘Ant Pasha in 1153/1740 (Ibn Abi "I-Diyaf, 1th, ii, 
224). In 1183/1769-70, the Khumayr gave asylum to 
the pretender "Uthmán al-Haddid, who was ulti- 
mately captured and executed (ibid., ii, 165). In r260 
1844 they gave their support to another pretender, 
who claimed to be a descendant of «Uthmán Bey. 
The latter also was captured through a trick and 
beheaded (ibid,, iv, 78-9; ed. A. Abdesselem, 116-7). 
In 1282/1865, ‘All Bey, at the head of the military 
mission (mahalla) responsible for the levying of taxes, 
bled the region of Béja white, but did not dare ven- 
ture into the massif, which was subject to tax only 
within agreed limits (Ibn ADI al-Diyaf, op. cit, vi, 
55, 65). However, the mountain-people were not in- 
volved in the insurrection of 1864—they did not [eel 
that it concerned them—nor ín the troubles of 1867-8. 

Tt was in 1881 that they came abruptly to the 
fore. The Khumayr were in the habit of pillaging 
their neighbours, including those in Algeria. Seeing 
that the Cald of Tabarka, to whom they were theo- 
retically answerable, had no control over them, the 
French authorities, in the context of a complex policy 
which had the effect of setting various powers in 
competition with one another, decided to act. They 
set in motion the process which culminated in the 
establishment of the protectorate over Tunisia, On 
24 April 1881, the French Army of Algeria marched 
into Tunisia; two days later they occupied Kef with- 
out a battle; on r3 May it was the turn of Aln- 
Draham, and the following day the French routed the 
Ktumayr at Ben Mtir after a number of fierce skir- 
mishes, 

Regarding the origins of the inhabitants of the 
massif, we have no precise and reliable information. 
Thename Khumayr does not appear in any mediaeval 
text, In the period when Ibn Khaldün was writing, 
that is to say, the Sth/z4th century, the region be- 
tween Béja and the sea was inhabited by Hawwara 
Berbers, by that time completely arabised, with 
whom there had been blended various elements of 
Arab descent, notably the Hudhayl (‘Ibar, vi, 288-9; 
tr, de Slane, Berbéres, i, 279). 

The Khumayr pose an insoluble puzzle to the 
historian, They only make their appearance in the 
19th century, and even for this period there are only 
scraps of information in the archives, when they 
pillage their neighbours, or when the mahatlas try in 
vain to force them to pay taxes. Who are they ? They 


themselves say that they are Arabs, and it is true | 


that there is an oasis in the Yemen called Khumayr 
(Yáküt, ii, 390, iii, 406) and there is a Kahțänid tribe 
which bears the name Band Khamr (Kalkashandl, 
ANiháya, 247), of which Khumayr could be a diminu- 
tive. Legend would also have us believe that they 
are the descendants of a certain Khumayr b. ‘Umar, 
an eminent companion of the conqueror of the Magh- 
rib, ‘Ukba b. Nafi*. A descendant of Khumayr, Sidi 
‘abd Allah Abu ‘I-Djimdl, is supposed to have died, 
worn out by djéadd, in the heart of the massif, on a 
small plateau about s km. south-west of Ain Draham. 
The mausoleum raised to him in this place perpetu- 
ates the legend and unites the Khumayr in an almost 
total veneration for their patron saint and presumed 
ancestor. According to another tradition, the Khu 
mayr originally lived in the south of Tunisia and 
were ruled by the Shabbiyya of al-Kayrawin, In the 
18th century they were forced to emigrate towards 
the north, occupying the massif to which they gave 
their name. 

The Kbumayr are divided into a number of seg- 
iments. The most important in the eastern Kroumirie 
are the Awlád ‘Umar, the Hwamdiyya, the Awlid 


Ibn Sa'id, the Safidiyya, the Ur&hniyya, and the 
Twüdiniyya in the region of Tabarka; the Saldl, the 
Hudhayl, the Awlid Musallim, the Khráysiyya, the 
Didiydiyya, the Djwabliyys, the Mláykiyya, the 
Awlid Müsi, the Awlàd Hilal, the Humrān, the 
Dababisa, and in particular the ‘Atatifa in the region. 
of Ain Drabam; the Gwadiyya, the Tbaniyya, and 
the Shibiyya in the region of Fernana. In the western. 
Kroumirie, there are found the Band Mazin, the 
Awlid ‘All, the Khzára, the Mrāsin, and the Wash- 
täta. It would be futile to attempt to distinguish 
between Berbers and Arabs among these tribes. The 
population of the massif is in fact the result of an 
immense and long-term ethnic fusion, dating back to 
the mediaeval period if not further, a fusion which 
was doubtless accelerated by the infiltration of the 
Band Hilil in the mid sth/rzth century, and of the 
Sulaym at the start of the 7th/rsth century. Let it be 
stated explicitly that the local Arabic dialect con- 
tains no traces of Berber, and that sometimes the 
nomadic tent is found incongruously pitched on the 
mountain itself. 

‘The geographers of the Middle Ages show little 
interest in the massif of Kroumirie in its own right, 
Their main concern is to describe the itineraries. The 
first, Ibn Hawkal, who visited the Maghrib in the 
mid-4th/roth century, tells us that the main highway 
(al-djädda) from Tunis to Tabarka passed through 
Béja (Sarai ai-aid, 76). Al-Bakri, who was writing in 
the mid sth/tith century, tells us that from Béja 
one would reach Tabarka in three stages, passing 
through Básli and Darna (Masdlih, 56-7/120-1). Al- 
Idrisi (mid-6th/izth century) mentions two routes 
from Tunis to Tabarka, the one passing through 
Bizerta, and the other branching off after Béja. 
(Nusha 84-5). It is clear that this road system follows 
the routes inherited frora ancient times. 

We have no precise information regarding urban 
settlement in the massif during the Middle Ages, It 
is only just possible to follow the evolution of Tabar- 
ka, We have seen that it was a very prosperous place 
in ancient times. In the 4tb/roth century, according 
to Ibn Hawkal it was nothing more than "an uns 
healthy village" (tarya wab?'a), infested by scorpions, 
its ouly claims to importance being the movement 
of ships between it and Muslim Spain and its status 
as a customs station (op. ci, 76). In the sth/rrth 
century al-Bakri noted that impressive ruins of an- 
cient monuments were still to be seen at Tabarka, 
and that the place enjoyed a certain prosperity on 
account of the activity of its port. In the 6th/r2th 
century, according to al-Idrist, it was nothing more 
tham a fortress (his), thinly populated and sur- 
rounded by gangs of Arab bandits, men with respect 
for neither law nor religion. Finally, at the start of 
the r6th century (Leo Africanus, Description de 
l'Afrique, 549) it was nothing more than "an aban- 
doned port”. 

Today, Tabarka (population 4,000), is a port of 
modest size whose primary function is the export of 
cork from the massif of Kroumirle, 3-4,000 tons per 
year. There is also fishing and the limited exploitation 
of coral, and the town bas profited, albeit on a rela- 
tively minor scale by comparison with other regions, 
from the growth of tourism in Tunisia, The most 
important settlement on the massif is Ain Draham, 
at an altitude of 800 m., a summer resort and a centre. 
for boar-hunting; Fecnana, at 275 m., is principally a 
market-centre; Babouche is little more than a fron- 
tier-station controlling the border-crossing into Al- 
geria; at Oued El-Lil, near the hamlet of Ben Mtir, 
there was constructed in 1955 a dam with a capacity 
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of 73 million cubic m. to produce Hydro-electric 
power and to provide Tunis with water. Another dam, 
at Oued El-Kebir, is in the process of construction. 
In spite of efforts at re-organisation, settlements con- 
tinue in the main to be scattered, according to the 
location of wells and agricultural small-holdings. Huts 
and shacks built of branches have not yet disappeared 
In fact, the massif of the Kroumirie, dependant 
on a silvo-pastoral economy, is impoverished. The 
standard of living of the inhabitants is the lowest in 
Tunisia. The most important source of income is 
provided by the extraction of cork. The cultivation 
of tobacco is also moderately profitable. The breeding 
of cattle, sheep and goats, in which the methods used 
havé not evolved at all in the course of time, provides 
only a mediocre income. Attempts at improving the 
cultivation of trees, by introducing apple, pear, and 
cherry-trees to the area, have yielded only very 
limited results. Products of local craftsmanship— 
Kroumirie carpets in white, black and beige; wooden 
kitchen-utensils; embroidery—are not much in de- 
mand outside the region and provide employment for 
2 very small number. Finally, let it be added that the 
hot and sulphurous springs of Bordj al-Hammin, 
much appreciated from the earliest times for their 
medicinal properties, have led to the establishment in 
1966 of a modern spa resort, built presumably along- 
side the ruins of the ancient baths and given the name 
Hammam Bourguiba, Enlarged in 1973, this resort 
ís attracting an ever-growing Tunisian clientele. 
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KHUMBARADJİ, bombardier, grenadier 
(Persian Ahumnbara “explosive projectile, grenade, 
mortar bomb", etc.), a term used in the Ottoman 
military organisation. The bornbardiers in the Janis- 
sary corps and the Khumbaradjt unit in the Diebedii 
corps are thought to have been first introduced in the 
oth/rsth century. The Khumbaradjis were of two 
types, the ulifeli ones, who were paid, and the timár- 
holders, who formed the majority of them and who 
served in the fortresses. The Khumbaradjts were neg- 
lected until the beginning of the r2th/r8th century, 
Khurnbaradjl Ahmed Pasha (see AumeD PASIA BON- 
NEVAL] was appointed by Mabmad I in 1144/1731 to 
reorganise the Khumbaradils; under his reorganisa- 
tion, got soldiers from Bosnia were registered as paid 
ulüfelis, and thus a separate corps of bombardiers 
was formed. Each roo soldiers became an oda, and 
each oda was to have x captain (yidsbashl), 2 ellibaskls, 
and ro corporals (onbaghis) (Ta?ribh-i Sdmi-Shakir 
Subhi, Istanbul 1198, 58 a-b). In the Ayazma palace 
at Üsküdar, there were constructed a barracks and 
a factory for the Khumbaradjl corps, and later, their 
numbers increased to 6or, haif of whom were ultfelis. 
and the other half fimár-hoiders (for the activities 
of Khumbaradif Ahmad Pasha, see also Bagbakanlik 
Arşiv Genel Müdürlügü, Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kısım, 
no. 45137; for the number of Kumbaradjis on the 
strength at 8 Ramadan 1152/December 1739, see 
Cevdet tasnifi-Askeri kism, no. 37485). The Khum- 
baradji corps, which expanded until 1160/1747, was 
neglected thereafter, but in 1197/1783, during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Hamid I, there were attempts to 
improve it again (Djewdet, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1309, 
jii, 85; 1. H. Ucungarpih, Kapıkulu ocakları, Istanbul 
1944, li, 125-6). During the reign of Selin III, when 
the army was organised on western lines, the Khwn- 
baradjt corps was also included in the plan of reform, 
According to the decree of 1206/1792, the Khum- 
baradji corps, whether paid or fimár-holders, were to 
be concentrated on Istanbul and the names of those 
absent were struck from the pay rolls. Also, there 
were to be ro KAumbaradil soldiers and five assistants 
(máüldsim) for each Khumbara, so that the whole corps 
would comprise 500 Khumbaradjt soldiers and 250 
assistants. Out of every 10 soldiers, one was to be 
considered as the Ahalife, and the other 9 as his aides 
(yamaks); out of every s Khumbaradjis one was to be 
an officer with the title of ser-kkalife, and the most 
notable among the officers was to be odiak RetRhiidasi, 
another Jàeügk, and another ‘alemdar or standard- 
bearer; beside the chief bombardier (Khumbaradjt- 
bashi), who was responsible for the soldiers' discipline, 
there was to be appointed a superintendent (nárir) 
from among the state officials (Enver Ziya Karal, 
Selim 11Ián hatt-s kumáyuniari Nitdm-i cedit (1789- 
1807), Ankara 1946, 45-5; for the text of the regula- 
tion relating to the bombardiers’ corps, see Djewdet, 
Tarikh, vi, 356-8). The barracks for their training 
were built at Hasköy on the Golden Horn shores in 
Istanbul. A more detailed ordinance for the Khumba- 
radjis was prepared and put into effect in 1211/1797 
(Cevdet tasnifi, Askeri kisim, no. 40887). In the move- 
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ment to dethrone Selim 111, tbe Kiwmbaradjts sided 
with the rebels, but when the Janissary corps was 
abolished in 1241/1826 during the reign of Mabmod 
1I, they supported the government action (Diewdet, 
op. cit, xii, 157; Esfad, Oss-i afer, Istanbul 1293, 
passim). When a new army was established under 
the title of the “Asäkir-i Manstiva, the Kiumbasadji 
corps was reorganised and retained within it (Lutft, 
Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1290, i, 159), but was included in 
the artillery division and was to be headed by the 
Topdju-basht (later by the Topkháne-i "ámire miishir- 
liġi). There was one Kumbara regiment (aiay), with 
two battalions (laburs) in existence in 1248/1832 (Haj- 
bakanlık Arşiv Genel Müdürlüğü, Kamil Kepeci tas- 
nifi, no. 6744), and four years later, ro9 cavalrymen 
and 229 foot soldiers, a total of 338 soldiers (Kamil 
Kepeci tasnifi, no. 6750). 
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baract; Uzunçarşılı, Osmanlı tarihi, Ankara 1956, 
ivjx, 323, 324, 325, 478, 486; S. J. Shaw, Between 
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III, 1789-1807, Cambridge, Mass. 1971, 123, 124, 
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KHUMM (see cnaote at-on] 
KHUNASIRA, an ancient fortified settle- 

ment situated some 6okm. to the south-east of 
Aleppo and 100 km. to the north-east of Hamat, on 
à route through the desert—on the fringes of which 
it lies—connecting Aleppo with Baghdad. The founda- 
tion of the place is attributed to Khundsir(a) b. ‘Amr 
of the Band Kinána (Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 290 
and ii, 349), but it is probably older than this. Vakit 
(s.v), who cites also al- Khunasir b. Amr, the repre- 
sentative of Abraha al-Ashram, may be echoing a 
later legend, In the Umayyad period, this chef-lieu 
‘of the bara of al-Abass owed its fame to the fact that 
“Umar b. “Abd al-‘Aziz had a stronghold constructed 
there in which he frequently resided (al-Mas*üdI, 
Murfdi, v, 343 = $2188; Ibn Shaddad, al-A lak al- 
Matira, ed. D. Sourdel, Damascus 1953, i/t, 28; Ibn. 
al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-balab, ed. S. Dabhàn, Damascus 
1951, i, 42, 46). Ibn Hawkal (K. $ürat alard*, 179, 
tr, Kramers-Wiet, Beirut-Paris 1964, 176), describes 
the role played by al-Khunasira at a time when the 
state's power had become relaxed and the routes in 
the interior of Syria were uncertain, so that travellers 
from Aleppo to Baghdad preferred to journey 
through the desert where they could enjoy, for a 
price, the protection of the Bedoníns. In s1s/z221 it 
was captured and destroyed by Baldwin II, who 
carried off to Antioch the gates of the citadel (Ibn 
al-‘Adim, ii, 201), after which the place was aban- 
doned (N. Elisséelf, Nür al-din, Damascus 1967, i, 
179). Nevertheless, there still exists a place there 
called today Khandsir. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, sec Bakrl, Mu'djam, 511; 
Mukaddesi, tr. A. Miquel, Damascus 1963, 129; 
Balidbur, Futih, 149; Sachau, Reise, 116-17; 


Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique 

et médiévale, Paris 1927, 261, 273; Cl. Cahen, La 

Syrie du Nord, 293; M. Canard, Honlicin 1 
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KHUNATHA mixt BAKKAR B. ‘ALT B. ‘ABD 
ALLAH AL-MAGHAFIRI, wife of Mawliy Isma*l, 
sultan of Morocco (ro82-1139/1672-1727). She was 
highly versed in literature and the religious sciences. 
and acted as an adviser to her royal spouse. In r143/ 
1731, during the reign of her sons Mawlày «Abd Allah, 
she performed the Pilgrimage; and at Mecca, she 
bought buildings and established them as awkaf, in 
particular, a house in the Bab al-‘Umra, one of the 
gates of the Holy House, which she placed at the 
disposal of students. The memory of her sumptuous 
pilgrimage was commemorated by the shayh Abū 
‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. SAI al-Husaynl al-Shifi 
al-Tabari, inim of the Makam Ibrahim, in a splendid 
poem. She died at Pas in Djumadi 1 1159/May-June 
4746 and was buried in the mausoleum of the Shorfa 
in Fas al-Diadid. 

Her writings include a letter addressed to the 
people to calm their fears over the neighbouring 
Turks, and a commentary on the Jsdba of Ibn Hadjar 
al-*Askalàni, 
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sim; Kádiri, al-Nashr al-kabir, ii, fols. 136b, 139b; 
idem, FitiAaf, fols. 51a, s8a; Akansüs, Djaysh, 105; 
M. Ri-Fasi, al-Rabhdla al-maghariba, 23; M. Lakh- 
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KHUNDAI, Fapt ALLAm a. ROzBIHAN (860-927/ 

1455-1521), Persian religious scholar and poli- 
tical writer, who as a staunch Sunni fiercely op- 
posed Shih Temi], left Iran and fled to Uzbek 
Transoxania. 

Khundijs background, both ou the side of his 
father (of the famous Rüzbihán family, of, Rüzbihān 
al-Bakll) and of his mother (of the Sà6idi family), 
made him a member of the wealthy and influential 
ulamd? of Färs who were important as soyargháldárs. 
and who enjoyed the high esteem and the protection, 
of the Ak-Koyunlu rulers. Khundit received an ex- 
ceptional scholarly training; in his native Shiraz he 
studied under the great Shafit Djalal al-Din Dawánt 
[g:v.], the author of the Akhläk-i Djaldli. Dawant's 
preoccupation with political thought is likely to have 
influenced Khundir's own interest in a practical appli- 
cation of the norms of the shari'a in a post-Mongol, 
Sunni state, as his sophisticated manual of govem- 
meat, Sulük al-muldk—which he wrote shortly be- 
fore his death on the suggestion of the Uzbek ruler 
‘Ubayd Allāh Khan in Bukhārā—attests. He was 
introduced to Süfísm by Djamat al-Din al-Ardistant, 
a follower of the Suhrawardiyya farika, With him he 
travelled to Egypt and Palestine and he devoted a 
maxákib biography to him which has not, however, 
come down to us. Khundjt himself joined the Djah- 
riyya order, an offshoot of the Nakshbandiyya, 
possibly only after he had left Adharbiydján and 
Tran and had settled at the Uzbek court, Khundil 
represents the typical intellectual Süff of his time, 
for whom tasawwuf is an indispensable item in the 
academic curriculum. He wrote a commentary on 
the Vasiyyat-ndme of “Abd ale Khilik al-Ghudjuwant 
[q.v.], one of the great precursors of the Central Asian. 
Nakshbandiyya. Khundit eulogised Kh"ádia Baha? 
al-Din Nakshband and extensively quoted his doc- 
trines; he sought and cherished the friendship of the 
disciples of the famous Nakshbandi popular leader 
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Kh"adja “Ubayd Allah Abrar [g.».], who had domi- 
mated religious and political life in Transoxania in 
the second half of the oth/rsth century. At the same 
time, Khundif fiercely opposed any excess and abuse 
in mysticism, particularly the doctrine that man can 
acquire divine attributes through fand" For him, 
such exaggerated mysticism was as much inidad, 
apostasy, as the pernicious ghwlvow of Shih Ismadl 
1. Khundil's paramount concern in all his writings is 
the protection of the revealed gkari'a from any in- 
fringements. In his sharp differentiation between 
types of mysticism, one is reminded of Ibn Khaldiin’s 
Shif? al-sà'il ilà tahdhid al-masd?il; an influence from 
Ibn Khaldün on Khungjf cannot be ruled out, Khun- 
dif also severly attacked the semi-pagan religious 
practices of the nomadic Uzbeks, such as the institu- 
ionalised pilgrimage to the tombs of local saints; 
however, be does not seem to have been very succes- 
ful with these admonitions. 

Tt was from the well-known Mamlük historiogra- 
pher and polyhistorian al-SakbawI {g.0.] that Khundit 
‘owed his initiation into the sciences of hadith, i.e. 
the discipline for which he acquired particular fame 
in bis century. In Uzbek Central Asia, he became 
known as the “paragon of the traditionalists” (sanad 
al-vubadditiin). He studied law, theology, the Arabic 
sciences and hadith with al-Sakhawi in Medina; his 
proficiency is attested by the very complimentary 
tardjama which al-Sakhawi, who was normally very 
critical of his students and compeers, included in his 
biographical dictionary of oth/rsth century celebri- 
ties. Among Khondj's writings on tradition, one 
might mention an Arabic risdla on the big fire in 
Medina in 886/1481, Hidéyat al-taşdih ilā pikdyat al- 
karik (ed. Mubammad Dünishpazhüh, in Yddnáma-yi 
irāni-yi Minorshy, Tehran 1969, 77-113), which is a 
methodically exemplary study based on hadith. 

Khundit began his public career at the court of the 
Als Koyunlu Ya‘kab b. Uzun Hasan, whose attention 
he had attracted in 892/1487 with a copy of his lost 
possibly panegyrical—work Badi“ al-samin fi kisat 
Hayy b. Yakzdn. He served as a kitíb in Ya*lüb's 
dicedn, and dedicated to him and his unfortunate son 
Baysonkor his chronicle of the Ak Koyunlu house, 
the carefully-composed Ta'rikk-i *ilam-dri-yi amini 
(partial translation by V. Minorsky, Persia in A.D. 
1478-r490—An abridged translation of Fadlulldh b. 
Rürihdm Khunji's Térthh-i *Alamdrd-yi Amini, 
London 1957; full edition under preparation by John 
Woods, Chicago). In this work, which is the most 
important single narrative source on the history of 
the later Ak Koyunlu rulers, Khundit presents him- 
self as an active courtier, who probably participated 
jn the cabal to overthrow Ya*y0b's first minister “Isa 
of Siva who had tried to re-islamise the fiscal system 
of the state, thus endangering the soyürghdis of 
Kbundjt’s affluent wama? relatives. The most sig- 
nificant of this chronicle are his diatribes 
against Ismi‘ll's grandfather and father, Shaykh 
Djunayd and Haydar [gg.v.), whose self-styled reli- 
gious authority he reviled in vitriolic language. 

After Ismá"il's accession to power in go7[15o1, he 
fled in go9/t503 to Küshn, where he wrote his re- 
futation of Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hill's treatise Kashf 
al-hakk wa-nahdi al-sidk wa "l-sawdb, entitled Iüjà] 
nahdj al-bafit wa-thmal kashf al-‘apil (partial edn. and 
German tr. by I. Goldziher, Beiträge zur Literatur- 

ichte der Sia und der sunnitischen Polemik, in 
SBWAW, Ixxvili (1874), 475-86). There he questions 
the originality and consistency of Imamt fith and 
usd al-fikh, and disqualifies ShI*I dogmatics as a bad 
reprodnetion of Mu*tazill (that is, in itself reprehen- 


sible) Kalás. A hundred years later, the SHIT KAgi 
Nar Allah Shushtari (d. torg/x610), a victim of 
bàngir's anti-Shi* religious policy, again wrote a re- 
futation of Khundji’s treatise. Khundjf’s book has 
had a lasting influence on ShI‘-Sunnt polemics in the 
Arab lands, even in the 20th century. Khundit, who 
himself held the ahl al-bayt in high esteem and wrote 
poems in praise of the twelve imams (see the text in 
Muhammad Amin Khundjf, Fag! Allah b. Résbihin 
Khundi, in Farkang-i Irán-tamin, iv (1335/1956), 
178-9) and, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to Magh- 
had in the company of Shaybant Khàn [g.e.], of the 
eighth Imam Alt Rida (see Khundil, Mikman-ndma- 
yi Bukhärā, ed. Manüdihr Sutüda, Tebran 1341/1962, 
3368), accused the Ithna-‘Asharl theologians of 
placing more emphasis on the slander and cursing 
of the Prophet's Companions, and the skaykheyn Abü 
Bakr and ‘Umar in particular, than on the due vener- 
ation of the immaculate family. 

On his flight to the east, which also took him to 
Tünürid and later Uzbek Herat, Khundit passed 
through Tas, where he was inspired, as he describes. 
in a touchingly impressionistic and intimate account, 
by the decaying ruins of al-GhazAll's tomb in the 
solitude of the steppe (Afihmdn-ndma 352). Al-Gha- 
zāli was Khungjf's revered model whom he quotes 
extensively. On this occasion Khundjt pledged that 
he would make an effort to emulate the great master 
and bring to the land of Kburasan, in this age of 
great calamity, a revival of the orthodox religious 
sciences. He came to Bukhara, to the court of Shay- 
ant Khan, the successful Uzbek ruler, who had ended 
Timárid rule in Transoxania and Herit and had con- 
quered most of western Khurisin. He gained access 
to and was to dominate the scholarly madjdlis in 
which the Khin, himself a cultured man, had scholars 
discussing questions on religion, particularly on the 
compatibility of certain policies with the shari*à, e.g. 
the issue whether it was permissible for the Muslim 
Uzbeks to eat the meat of animals slaughtered by 
their semi-pagan Kazak enemies, Khundjt compiled 
at the court before 916/1510, perhaps at the sugges- 
tion of the ruler himself, the unique “guest-book of 
Bukhara” (Mihmndn-ndma-yi Dukhará, sec above; 
partial German tr. by Ursula Ott, Transoxanien und 
Turkestan su Beginn des 16. Jakrhunderts—Das 
Mihmán-ndma-yi Bubdrà des Fadlalldh b. Risbihán 
Hungi—Ubersctaung und Kommentar, Freiburg 1973) 
as a token of gratitude to his host and friend Shay- 
bant Khán. This work defies any formal classification. 
Its beautiful language and style evidences his literary 
talent, We find here, in a loose, more or less chrono- 
logical sequel, passages on tradition, refreshingly 
natural descriptions of the scenery of Turkestan in 
spring and winter, surprisingly personal and auto- 
biographical sketches (Khundjt tells us, unusuall 
much about himself, e.g. his fits of hypochondria) 
and straightforward narrative passages. In the latter 
he e.g. gives an account of the manners of the Kazals, 
the cousins and at the same time the most dangerous. 
enemies of the Uzbeks to their north. He devotes 


| special attention to Shayban! Khan and to his nephew 


*Ubayd Allah Khan, who much later was to lead the 
Uzbek federation back to political power. 

The impclling idea of the Mihmán-ndma was the 
effort to drive Shaybant Khan into attacking and ex- 
terminating the Shift heresy from Iran and reviving 
the legal order of the summa in Iranian homeland. 
He unsuccessfully opposed the scheme of defeating 
the Karaks in the rear of the Uzbeks first, before 
marching against the Safavids, whose deeds Khundit 
denounced —in a familiar lopoi as even more abomi- 
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nable than the unbelief of the Franks, who were 
kuffür ab origine. He expatiates on the apocryphal 
dadith of Härith, both in the Milman-nama (95-107) 
and in a separate risdla: Hrith, the prototype of 
Shaybant Khan, saved the true doctrine of Islam 
from a heretic tribe which slandered and vilified the 
companions of the prophet and the four orthodox 
caliphs, an unconcealed allusion to Shah Isma‘tl, the 
foe, and his damnable creatures, the Kfzlibash (g.1-). 
 Khundirs concept of history is remarkable. He re- 
Kards the Uzbeks as another manifestation of the 
nomadic migrations from Inner Asia to the Muslim 
East, destined to overwhelm Iran and ‘Irak and to 


bring back justice to these lands, just as the Saldjaks ' 


had done. He praises the legendary past of the 
Uzbeks and predicts a glorious future for them. He 
elevates Shaybáni Khan, beyond the bounds of con- 
ventional encomium, to appear as a mudjaddid of 
his age. 

The catastrophe of Marw in 916/1510, when Shay- 
bint Khán was slain in battle by the Safawid army, 
shattered Khundii's dreams. His advice had proved 
fatal for his protector and sovereign. Taking into 
account the vulnerable personality of the author, 
which shines through so often in the autobiographical 
passages of the Miimdn-ndma, this turn of events 
must have had drastic effects on Khundji. He passed 


the following two years in hiding in Samarkand which | 
had returned to the rule of the Timurid Babur, Isma- | 


TPs half-hearted ally. In 918/1512 Khundil suddenly 
re-appears delivering an eloquent sermon in Samar- 


kand (cf. Zayn al-Din Mabmüd Wifi, Badai€ al- | 


matai, ed. A. N. Boldyrev, Moscow 1961, i, 451), 
which had been recaptured by the Uzbeks under 
‘Ubayd Allah Khan, 

Fulfilling a vow made at the tomb of Shaykh 
Abmad Vasowi in the hour of greatest affliction, 
‘Ubayd Allah cominissioned Khungit to compile, as a 
guide for a righteous Sunnf ruler, the Sulak al-mulak 
(ed. Muhammad Nig&muddin, Hyderabad/Dn. 1586/ 
1966). In form this didactic work displays features of 
the Mirror for Princes books; in its topics and in the 
arrangement however, it belongs to the tradition of 
the manuals of government, such as al-Miwardi's 
al-Aphim al-sulfaniyya, It represents a highly in- 
telligert attempt to harmonise the norms of the 
sharia, as developed in the first centuries of Islam, 
with the realities of a tribal confederation, the body- 
politic of which is nomadic and Turkish, and not 
Islamic. Khungjt gives the prescriptions and legal 
interpretations both according to the Hanafi madkhad 
of the Turkish Uzbeks and his own, Persian, Shait't 
madhhab. He carefully juxtaposes lengthy passages 
on the legal norms, with numerous quotations from 
the hadith and the canonical textbooks, with highly 
realistic and sober opinions on the present state of 
affairs. This can be observed in his treatment of 
taxation; he appears to equate certain aspects of the 
canonical sahdt-duties with the prevailing Mongol 
Jamghi-imposts. Even more significant is his chapter 
on the djihād. He took bis lesson from the catastrophe 
of Marw. No longer does he call for djshad against 
the Safawids at all costs, lest the blood of innocent 
subjects of IsmA‘ll be shed. He even concedes (and 
thereby joins the mainstream of traditional Sunnt 
polemics) that the Twelver Shi'i doctrine does allow 
for the observance of the precepts of the shari‘a, 
such as legal marriage contracts, the call to prayer 
etc. We do not know to what degree Khundit's en- 
lightened doctrines were taken up by ‘Ubayd Allah, 
an energetic and pious ruler, who despite the bitter 
polemics on both sides, kept religious issues largely 


out of his long controversy with the Safawids over 
the possession of Khurisan. His fame lived on at 
least in Central Asia; the increasing isolation of 
Transoxania from the Sunni central lands probably 
accounts for the little influence which his writings— 
particularly the Sulak al-mulak, which was explicitly 
directed to a broad audience of Sunn! rulers—exer- 
cised outside the Uzbek domains. An effect on pol- 
itical thought in Mughal India is more likely, yet 
remains to be investigated. 
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KHUNZAL (self designation, Khunzami; Russian 
designations, Khunzall, Gun(d)zalf, Gunzebi, Gun- 
zibtsl, Enzeti, Nakhad; other designations, Khunzeb, 
Gunzeb), a numerically small people of the 
eastern Caucasus. Khunzal forms with Bezheta, 
Dido, Ginnkh aud Khvarshi [g9.v.], the Dido division 
of the Avur-Andi-Dido group, of the north-eastern 
Tbero-Caucasian languages. 

According t» tho Soviet census, in 1926 there were, 
ethnically, 06 Kbunzals, and 129 claiming Khunzal 
as their mother tongue; in 1933 (estimation by 
Grande) there were 66 Khunzals. The Khunzals 
inhabit four auls on the upper course of the Avar 
Koysu in the Tliarata district of the Daghistan 
ASS.R. They live in the highest and most inacces- 
sible part of mountainous Daghistdn. This isolated 
position has protected the Khunzals from exterior 
influences, and they have maintained to a great 
degree many of the patriarchal customs. The Khun- 
zals are Sunni Muslims of the Sbafi* rite. The econ 
omy has remained traditional: raising sheep with 
a transhumance system, agriculture on terraces, and 
handicrafts (especially leather work). 

Khunzal is a purely vernacular language, and the 
Khunzals use Avar as their first literary and second 
spoken (sometimes first) language, having Avar as 
the language in primary education. Russian is the 
second literary language. They are in fact being cul- 
turally and linguistically assimilated by the Avars. 
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KHURASAN, today the north-easternmost ustén 

or province of Persia, with its administrative capital 
at Mashhad [g.v.]. But in pre-Islamic and carly 
Islamic times, the terin " Khurdsán" frequently had. 
a much wider denotation, covering also parts of what 
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are now Soviet Central Asia and Afghanistan; early 
Islamic usage often regarded everywhere east of 
western Persia, sc. Diibàl or what was subsequently 
termed “rik ‘Adjami, as being included in a vast 
and ill-defined region of Khurisan, which might even 
extend to the Indus Valley and Sind. Thus the Arme- 
nian geography traditionally attributed to Moses of 
Khoren depicts Khurisin as stretching from Curgin 
and Kümis in the southeastern Caspian region to 
Badalihsbán and Tukbaristán on the upper Oxus and 
in the Hindà Kush (see J. Marquart, Erän- 
Sehr, 47 ff.). 

Topographically, Khurüsün in the modern, re- 
stricted sense is dominated by a zone of mountain 
ranges running roughly NW-SE, a continuation of the 
Alburz chain, and connecting that chain with the 
Paropamisus and Hinda Kush ranges of northem 
Afghanistan; in a district such as that of the Küh-i 
Binalod to the north of Nishápür, these mountains 
rise to 11,200 feet. To the north, open steppes and 
deserts run down through the Soviet Turkmenistan 
SSR to the Caspian Sea and the Ama-Darya basin, 
To the south, there lies an extensive region of land- 
locked deserts and salt flats, such as the Dasht-i 
Kawir, the Dasht-i Lat and the Hilmand basin of 
Sistàn, but within this region is situated an important 
upland zone, that of Kain and Birdjand, the early 
Islamic province of Kuhistan [gi], one massif of 
which, the Küh-i Müminábàd, rises to 9,r00 feet. 
There is thus considerable topographical diversity, 
but only in the more northerly mountain zone do 
adequate rainfall, perennial streams and accessible 
wells permit a relatively flourishing agricultural and 
pastoral economy; here, the population is quite dense 
for Persia. Elsewhere, and especially in the more 
southerly parts, there is usually an oasis pattern of 
life, with much dependence on wells and on Aris or 
kandts, Also, until the time of Riga Shah Pahlawi 
at least, there was a substantial minority of nomads 
in Ehurásán, composed mainly of Göklen and Yomut 
Turkmens, and some Hariras, Taymüris and Balat- 
(See for the geographical, topographical and demo. 
graphic background, Admiralty handbook, Persia, 
London 1945, and Cambridge history of Tran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 1968, chs. r, 2, 5, 18, 19; 
and for the historical geography of the older period, 
Marquart, o. cit, Le Strange, 382-432, and Hudüd 
alla, tr. Minorsky, $ 23). 

"The present population of Khurisán is very mixed, 
There is of course the stillimportant Iranian sub- 
stratum, but there are extensive other groups, such 
as Turkmens, Kurds, Balad, Arabs, and Taymürls 
and Hazàras from Afghanistan. The presence of these 
varied races is a concomitant of Khurisin’s strategic 
position as a bastion facing Inner Asia end as a 
corridor between the steppes and the civilised, settled 
lands of the Middle East. Pressure on Khurásán by 
the Inner Asian nomads has been intermittent from 
the earliest known times till the later zoth century, 
when permanent political frontiers were established 
and the free movement of peoples thus impeded, 
XKhurāsän was therefore the gateway through which 
‘Alexander the Great passed to Bactria and India, 
and conversely, that by which Turkish peoples from 
the Saldjüks onwards and then the Mongols entered 
Persia. The result has been an ethnic commingling 
im Khurisin, especially as the rulers of Persia, 
whether Persian, Arab or Turkish, have, in pur- 
stance of their historic task of defending their north- 
eastern frontiers, at various times planted colonies 
of auxiliaries and guards; for political reasons, col- 
onies of peoples like Lurs were settled there as late 


as the reign of Rida Shah Pahlawi. Nevertheless, 
whilst the basically Iranian ethnic and linguistic n: 
ture of northern Khurlsán at least has been overlaid, 
this process has not gone so far as in a Turkicised 
province like Adharbaydiin; the Kain and Birdjand 
region, in particular, is still predominantly Persian. 
In Sāsānid times, Khurisin was one of the four 
great provincial satrapios, and was governed from 
Marw by an Ispahbadh (MP form Spakpat; [see 
iSPAUADH]) YafkübI, Ta?rih, i, 201, enumerates 
as comprising Khurdsin under the Säsänids the fol- 
lowing districts: Nisbàpür, Haràt, Marw, Marw al- 
Rüdh, Faryab, Talagin, Balkh, Bukhàrá, Bádghis, 
Abiward, Ghartistán, Tas, Sarakhs and Gurgàn. In 
times of military expansion, Sásánid arms pushed 
beyond Marw; thus Tabarl, i, 8:9, says that Arda- 
shir Babakan extended his power over Kharazm 
and Tukháristàn. In fact, many local princes must 
have remained as Sásánid feudatories, holding offices 
like those of marzbins or frontier wardens; many of 
these achieved temporary independence when the 
Sasanid monarchy collapsed under the Arab on- 
slaught. To the immediate east of Sásanid Khurasan 
lay the lands of their enemies, the powerful northera 
branch of the Hephthalite confederation, with its 
centres in Bádghis and Tuxharistan; Baladhuri, 
Futüh, 405, mentions that there was ruling over Ha- 
rat, Badghis and Püshang a local potentate, called by 
him the “azim or "mighty one”, who must have been 
a Hephthalite chief. The ancient pattern of hostilities 
between the rulers of Persia and the Hephthalites 
was to be taken up by the Arab governors of Khurā- 
sân in the Umayyad period (see further, uAvATILA). 
Tt was at Marw that the last Sasinid Emperor, 
Yazdagird ITI, made his stand before his betrayal by 
the local marshan Mahaya and his murder in 31/651. 
Meanwhile, the Arabs had already appeared in Khu- 
raisin, During "Umar's caliphate, forces from Basra 
penetrated as far as Tabasayn in the Great Desert, 
and a determined attack on the province was made 
in the following reign of Uthman when ‘Abd Allāh b. 
‘Amir b. Kurayz (g.v.] was governor of Basra (sc. 
from 29/649 till 35/655). An expedition eastwards was 
mounted by the men of Küfa under Said b. al-‘Asl, 
travelling along the northern route between the 
Alburz and the central deserts, and another one by 
the Basran army under ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir and his 
Heutenant al-Abnaf b. Kays, approaching via Kirman 
and Tabasayn, a route which was for long preferred 
as an easier and safer route than that of the modern 
highway and railway connecting Tehran and Mash- 
had. It was the Basran army which made most pro- 
gress, and in 31/551-2 reduced Nishapar to obedience, 
receiving the submission of local rulers and former 
Süsinid governors in most of the other towns of 
Khurdsin. In the following year, the last great strong- 
bold of the Sásánids, Marw al-Rüdh, fell to al-Abnaf 
after fierce fighting, but the local marstdn, Badham, 
was confirmed in his office and possessions there in 
exchange for a relatively light tribute, The perma- 
nent pacification of Khurasin was, however, a pro- 
tracted process. Local potentates frequently rebelled 
against Arab control and appealed to outside powers 
like the Hephthalites, the Western Turks or Türgesh, 
the Soghdians, and even the Chinese Emperors (who 
claimed a vague sovereignty over Central Asia, and 
with whom certain Sásánid pretenders took refuge). 
In particular, the civil war between ‘Alt and Mu- 
"awiya meant a relaxation in Khurdsin of Arab con- 
trol, which had subsequently to be re-imposed by 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir (re-appointed governor of Bagra 
and the east by MuSiwiya from 41/661 to 44/664) 
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and his generals. Thus an important expedition was 
sent against Sistan and Zabulistan under ‘Abd al- 
Rabman b. Samura, in the course of which Kabul 
was reached, and according to Baladhuri, Furük, 409, 
Balkh was restored to obedience and the great Bud- 
dhist shrine of Nawbahar despoiled. 

A period of stronger Arab rule came with the ap- 
pointment in 45/665 of Ziyad b. Abihi as governor 
of Basra and the east. During the Umayyad age, 
authority over the extensive provinces of Khurásán 
and Sistàn (within which were inchided at times, as 
noted above, such distant regions as Transoxania, 
Farghàna, eastern Afghánisthn, Makran and Sind) 
was exercised in the first place by the governors of 
Basra, for Basran troops, and especially the men of 
the North Arab or Kaysf tribes of Tamim and Bakr, 
were prominent in the overrunning of the eastern 
Persian lands, though in the governorship of al-Mu- 
hallab b. Abi Sufra (78-82/697-702), considerable 
numbers of that governor's fellow-tribesmen of the 
Yamani Azd were settled in Khurdsin. Since the 
turbulent province of ‘Irak always demanded the per- 
sonal presence and attention of the governors of Küfa. 
and Basra, the latter appointed deputies in Khurasin 
and often in Sistán also; and all these appointments 
tended to reflect policy trends and personal ascendan- 
cies at the heart of the caliphate in Syria. In Ziyad’s 
time, attempts were made, against strong resistance 
from the local peoples and from the Hephthalites, to 
reduce Tukháristin to obetlience. This was achieved 
by al-Rabi* b. Zivàd and his son ‘Abd Allah, in the 
case of Balkh ard the lands up to the Ama-Darya, 
in the years after 51/671, but the Hephthalite threat 
was not finally removed till the governor Kutayba b. 
Muslim captured and killed their leader Tarkhan 
Nizak in 91/710 and took as a hostage the Turkish 
Yabghu (in the Arabic texts, Djabbiiya) of Tukhari- 
stán But even after this, Arab rule was far from 
secure. The Arabs made Marw their military centre, 
and by the end of the rst century A.H. were be- 
ginning to settle down permanently in the Marw oasis 
and probably to intermarry with the indigenous 
Persian population. But their solidarity in the face of 
external threats from enemies like the Türgesh and 
Soghdians was adversely affected by the tribal divi- 
sions and feuds between the Kays faction, numeri- 
cally superior and generally dominant, and the Ya- 
manis, and elso by the fact that control by the caliphs 
was difficult to exercise from distant Damascus. See 
for events in Khurasin during the Umayyad period, 
Marquart, EranSahr, 47-70; Wellhausen, Das arabi- 
sche Reich und sein Stura, Eng. tr. The Arab kingdom 
and its fall, esp. ch. 8; Gibb, The Arab conquests in 
Central Asia; Spuler, Iran, 5ff.; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), Cambridge 
1971; idem, The 'Abldsid revolution, Cambridge 1970; 
and idem, Khurasan at the time of the Arab conquest, 
in Tran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir 
Minorshy, ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 479-90. 

The last decades of Umayyad rule were character- 
ised by tribal Warfare amongst the Arabs, which, 
amongst other things, delayed the consolidation of 
Arab control across the Amü-Dary in Transoxania; 
noteworthy in this connection is the prolonged revolt 
in Tukháristin from 116/734 onwards of al-Harith 
b. Suraydj [g.e.]. Large numbers of Arab troops 
continued to reach Khurisin, so that according to 
the historian Ibn Afiham al-Küfi, there were 40,000 
Muslims in Khurásón by 112/731. The last Umayyad 
governor there, Nasr b. Sayyar al-KinanI (120-39 
738-48) [q.], was faced latterly by the spread of the 
“Abbasid dara or revolutionary movement from its 


centre at Marw under a political adventurer of con- 
summate skill, Abū Muslim (9.v.]. This movement had 
been organised, from the caliphate of Hisham on- 
wards, under local nakiés or representatives of the 
“Abbasid family in Marw, until Abo Muslim took over 
the leadership there in 128/746, apparently drawing 
his prime support from the older-established Arab 
settlers in the district, those whom Tabari and the 
anonymous author of the Ta?ridh al-Rhulafa” edited 
by Gryaznevich call the ah! al-takddum (see Shaban, 
The ‘Abbasid revolution, 155-8). By 130/748 Abt 
Muslim was undisputed master in Marw and Nast b. 
Sayyir had been forced to flee towards the west. 

Since Khürasáni support was so decisive in the 
rise of the ‘Abbasids, the province enjoyed consider- 
able favour from the early ‘Abbasid Caliphs; cf. the 
encomium of the Khurisinis as “our party, our 
helpers and the people of our da‘wa" in a khujba or 
oration pronounced at Háshimiyya by al-Mansür and 
reported by Masüdi, Murddj, vi, 203 ff., and the 
similar sentiments quoted from Ibn Kutayba in Mu: 
kaddasi, 293-4. Khurasénian guards and officials, the 
Abna? al- Daxla, continued to be the mainstay of the 
régime till towards the middle of the srdoth century, 
when there began the wholesale adoption of slave 
troops as the nucleus of the Caliphal army and house- 
hold (see suvLAm]. Many Khurásánis migrated west- 
wards into ‘Abbasid service, such as the Darmakl 
family from Balkh (see sagAwixA]; this process was 
accentuated when aj-Ma^mün, the former governor in 
Marw, achieved the caliphate in 198/813 with the 
support of the Persian east against his brother al- 
Amin. 

The Tahirids [g.v] governed Khurásan for the 
‘Abbasids, as faithful servants of the caliphs rather 
than as autonomous rulers, for some fifty years 
(205-59/821-73). They were of arabised, Persian 
matelá stock, one member of whom had been seere- 
tary to an “Abbāsid da or propagandist in Khurdsin, 
Sulayman b. Kathir al-Khu2a4, Tahir Dhu 'l-Yaml- 
nayn was one of al-Ma?mür's generals, and was 
205/821 appointed governor ot Khurasán and the east. 
The Tahirids were strenuous supporters of Sunnt 
orthodoxy and the established Perso-Islarnic social 
hierarchy against Shi and older Iranian religious 
movements in the Caspian provinces and Transoxa- 
nia, and also against heterodox currents of Persian 
socio-religious protest which were racking the Persian 
countryside at this time (see G. H. Sadighi, Les 
mouvements religieux iraniens au IT* et au III* siècle 
de Vhégire, Paris 1938). Under the Tahirids, Khura- 
sin blossomed economically and culturally. We find 
‘Abd Allah b. Táhir (213-30/828-45) showing his con- 
cem for his province's welfare by his commissioning 
à book on water rights and the regulation of kandis, 
the characteristic means of irrigation throughout 
much of Khurasin; this Kitab al-Kuni was, according 
to the Ghaznawid historian Gardizi, still in use two 
centuries ater. Whereas in the early Islamic period 
‘Khurasin had been economically and culturally back- 
ward compared with western Persia (cf. E. Herzfeld, 
Khorasan: Denkmalsgeographische Studien zur Kul- 
TurgeschieMe des Islams in Iran, in Isl, xi (1921), 
107-74), its agricultural prosperity now increased; 
according to Ya‘kibl, Buldén, 308, tr. 138, the 
Bkaradi or land tax of Khurásin under the Tahirids 
amounted to 4o million dirhams a year, 1t benefited 
from commercial traffic connecting ‘Irak and Bagh- 
dad with Central Asia and the fringes of the Indian 
world, and a luxury product like the edible earth of 
Nishàpür was, according to Tha‘alibl, Lafa’if al-ma- 
"dif, 192, tr. Bosworth, 132, exported all over the 
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Islamic world, including to Egypt and the Maghrib. 
Above all, Khurasan derived much advantage from 
the transit trade in Turkish slaves, which were a 
regular component of the annual tribute forwarded 
to the caliphs by the early ‘Abbisid governors, the 
Tühirids, and later, the Sámanids, and which often 
fetched high prices; Ibn Hawkal*, li, 452, tr. il, 437, 
says that he saw more than once in Khurasin staves 
sold for 3,000 dinirs. (Further on the Tahirids, see 
Bosworth, ch. 3, The Tahirids and Saffárids, in Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 90-106). 

The Saffarid adventurer from Sistin, Ya*küb b. 
Layth, overthrew Táhirid rule in Khurdsia, entecing 
their capital NIshipür in 250/873, and in the ensuing 
years, Khurisán was fought over by various con- 
tending generals, until the Samanid amir Ismā“l b. 
Abad [¢.v,] defeated ‘Amr b. Layth in 287/300 and 
incorporated Khurisin into the Sámánid dominions. 
Under what is described in the sources as the benef- 
dcent rule of the Siminids, Khurisin continued to be 
within the mainstream of Sunni religious orthodoxy 
and culture, It had become already under the Thirids 
a vigorous centre of Arabic literature and of Sunni 
legal and religious scholarship. There is a large re- 
presentation of Khurisini scholars in such literary 
biographical works as Thatalibl's Yatimat al-dahy and 
the continuations of Bàkharzi and Igfablnl. Khuri- 
‘int theologians and traditionists were prominent in 
Sunni, especially Shäfiq and Agh‘arl, learning, and 
in such theological and philosophical movements as 
those of the Mu‘tazila and Karrámiyya (gj-.]. The 
extremist ShIT Iemá*Ili sect had pockets of support 
in the east, and Khurisant ascetics and mystics 
played important rôles in the development of Süfism. 
It is, of course, well-known that Kburásán and the 
eastern Iranian world in general had a crucial part 
in the renaissance of the New Persian langnage and 
its literature from the 3rd/oth century onwards; see 
Browne, LHP, i, 445 fi., and Rypka et alii, History 
of Iranian literature, 133 tt. 

As the Sámánid amirate disintegrated in the later 
4th/zoth century under external attack from the 
north and internal revolt by unruly Turkish generals, 
 Khurasán passed under the rule of the Turkish Ghaz- 
nawid dynasty [.7). In 384/994 the founder of the 
line, Sebüktigin, had been given the governorship of 
Balkh and the eastern parts of Khurāsān, amd in 
388/098 his son Mabmind consolidated his power in 
the whole of the province, which was to remain under 
Ghaznawid control for forty years. The riches of 
Khuräsän did much to finance the successful Ghazna- 
wid war machine, but the financial exactions of Ghaz- 
xawid officials and a series of disastrous famines made 
the Sultans’ rule there unpopular. Hence Nishiptr 
and the other towns were not averse during the period 
428-31]1037-50 from surrendering to the incoming 
Oghuz nomads led by the Saldiüls family; and the 
Saldiük victory at Dandankén (4.x. in Suppl.) in 431/ 
1040 sealed the fate of Ghaznawid rule over those 
parts of greater Khurdsfin to the west of Badakhshan. 
and the central Afghan mountain massif, 

Under the Saldjak Sultāns, Khurisin was an im- 
portant province of their empire, even though the 
founder Toghrül Beg soon moved his capital west- 
wards from Nishápür to Ray and Isfahan, Khurisin 
and the east were initiay ruled by Toghrt!’s brother 
Caghdi Beg Dawid, whose son and grandson Alp 
Arslan and Malik Shah were to raise the Saldiük 
empire to its apoget. In general, firm rule brought 
peace to the towns of Khurdsin, This was ly 
ended in the uncertain years after Malik Shäh's death 
in 485/toga—the local historian of Bayhaķ or Sabza- 


war, Ibn Funduk, comments on the recrudescence of 
sectarian strife and the activities of the para-military 
'ayyir groups in the tovn—but stability returned 
under the long reign of Sandia, who was firstly 
governor in the east and then Sultan for a total of 
over sixty years. The intellectual and cultural vitality 
of Khurásán remained unimpaired, and four of the 
original nine madrasas or colleges founded by the 
great Vizier Nizàm al-Mulk were, according to his 
biographer Subkl, in towns of that province, sc. in 
Nishápür, Balkh, Hardt and Marw. One effect of the 
Oghuz migrations into Persia was the arrival of Turk- 
men groups in northern Khurasin, where suitable 
pasture was to be found for their flocks. These no- 
mads remained an unassimilable element of Saldjük 
Khurasin, until neglect of their interests by the cen- 
tral government drove them into revolt towards the 
end of Sandjar’s reign, leading to the Sulfin’s own 
capture by the Oghuz and effective deposition in 548] 
1253 

In the decades preceding the Mongol invasions, 
post-Saldjtk Kburisin was held by various Oghuz 
tribal leaders and by former Saldjük generals, and 
was then fought over by the Ghürids and KhWarazm- 
Shähs [gg:».], until the Shah *AI2? al-Din Muhammad 
finally overthrew his Ghirid rivals in the opening 
years of the 7th/r3th century. (See, for the history 
of Kburasin in the Ghaznawid and Saldjūk periods, 
Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghani. 
stan and eastern Iran, part II and TII, and idem, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, iv, ch. $, v, ch. 1). 

The Mongol hordes of Cingiz Khan, driving the 
Khvárazm-Sháh Djalal al-Din before them, appeared 
in Khurdsin in 617/1220, and seized control of its 
towns. Whilst not all of the notorious massacres of 
the Mongols may have been perpetrated at the orig- 
inal surrender of some towns, but at the time of 
subsequent revolts, Marw and NIshpür, which re- 
sisted fiercely in 6r8/rzz:, suffered appallingly. Ibn. 
al-Athtr, xil, 256, places the number of dead in Marw 
at 700,000, and Dinwayul, tr. Boyle, i, 163-4, has the 
figure of 1,300,000 for the Marw oasis as a whole. 
Even allowing for statistical exaggeration, the Mongol 
invasions undoubtedly devastated Khurdsin to a far 
greater degree than the Oghuz incursions of the sth/ 
ith century had done, as is amply demonstrated in 
the accounts of European and Muslim travellers and 
‘geographers of the following period of the Il- Khàniés, 
eg, those of Marco Polo, Ibn Battüta, Hamd Allah 
Mustawil, etc. As well as the population losses and 
destruction of settlements, the increased proportion 
of Turkish and Mongol nomads in the province ac- 
centuated the existing trend from Saldiük times to- 
wards pastoralisation and the decline of agriculture; 
moreover, the arbitrary Mongol system of taxation 
bore especially heavily on cultivators and landholders, 
according to I. P. Petrushevsky, in Camb. hist. of 
Tran, v, ch. 6, Certainly, Khurdsán never recovered 
its cultural and intellectual position within Persia 
as a whole; the II-Khünids made their centre in 
western Persia, and Djibal, Adharbaydjan and “Irak 
became the foci of political activity and artistic and 
literary life, The towns of Khurásán continued to 
suffer from the warfare between the Il-Khanids and 
the Caghatayids, and a place like Harát only became 
a major centre with the florescence of the Timirids 
in the gth/rsth century. 

After the death of the Il-Khanid Aba Sa'id in 736/ 
1335, various local dynasties arose in Persia, in- 
cluding in Khurisin the Karts or Kurts and the 
Sarbadárids (99.0. The Karts arose in Harat during 
the 7th/r3th century, and successive rulers with the 
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title of malik or king retained power there till the 
deposition by Timür of the last ruler, Ghiyath al- 
Din Pir ‘All, in 791/1389. The Sarbadars stemmed 
from Bayhak, and in the middle years of the 8th/ 
14th century they held this region of western Khura- 
sàn, extending to Damghan and even holding Nisha- 
pür temporarily, till they too were extinguished by 
Timor in 783/r38r. Timür made his own capital at 
Samarkand in Transoxania, but his son Shih Rukh 
became governor of Khurisin for his father in 799/ 
1397 and ruled there for fifty years until his death in 
Sso[r446-7. Towns like Harit and Marw were rebuilt, 
and a considerable degree of prosperity restored; and 
under the TImürid prince Husayn b. Mangür b, Bay- 
kara (875-911/1470-1506) (¢.v.], Hardt and Khurásán 
enjoyed a period of political stability and of brilliant 
cultural and actistic life. 

In the early roth/x6th century, Khurásán was over- 
run by the Ozbeg chief Mubammad ShaybàuI Khan 
and his hordes, but three years later, in 915/510, 
the Salawid Shah Ismā I killed the Khán and in- 
corporated Khurasin into the Safawid dominions. 
‘The Safawids were, however, unable to hold Balkh, 
and lost it permanently in 922/1516. Warfare with 
the Gzbegs remained endemic in northern Khurasin, 
with the possession of frontier towns like Marw os- 
cillating between the two powers. Noteworthy in the 
Safawid period—one in which Persia became in 
majority a Shif land—was the rise in importance 
of the great shrine of the Imam ‘AI al-Ridi [q.v] 
at Mashhad, originally the village of Sanabad, where 
both the eighth Jmdm of the Shi and the Caliph 
Hárün al-Rashid were buried. The shrine was already 
splendidly ornamented in II-Khànid times, as Ton 
Battüta noted (Ribla, iii, 77-9, tr. Gibb, iii, 582-3), 
and was increasingly enriched by the Timürids and 
Safawids. Shah ‘Abbas I endeavoured to encourage 
the SbI*t pilgrimage to Mashhad, since the holy places 
of “Ira, such as Nadjaf and Karbala’, were often in 
Sunnt, Ottoman hands. In the comparatively peace- 
ful period of Kadjar rule, Mashhad gradually attained 
its modern position as the principal city of Khurasán. 

With the resurgence of tribalism and the political 
upheavals of the r2th/r8th century, Mashhad became 
Nadir Shah's capital, and he made his military re- 
doubt in the massif of Kal‘at-i Nàdirt in northern 
 Khurásin, but after Nadir’s death in 1160/1747, the 
eastern parts of Khurisin passed for a while into 
the control of the Durrán! Afghan chief Ahmad Shah 
[p], and by 1163/1756, Balkh, Hardt, Mashhad and 
Nishápür were all in his possession. But the blind, 
half-Gafawid grandson of Nadir, Shah Rukh, had 
meanwhile been raised to power in Khurdsin, and 
remained there-as nominal ruler at least till his death 
in EA 

Once Agha Mubammad Kadjar had made firm his 
power over the whole land of Persia, control over 
Khursün was fully restored to the central govern- 
ment, now installed in Tehran, But the depredations 
of the Ozbegs and other Turkmens continued to make 
life in northern Khurásan chronically insecure; the 
progress of commerce and agriculture was inhibited, 
and many Persians were carried off and enslaved 
by raiders from the Central Asian amirates. These 
causes of friction were only ended by the Russians’ 
virtual annexation of Khiwa in 1873 and the crushing 
of the Tekke Turkmens at Gök Tepe in 1882. After 
this last victory, the Persian government was not 
strong enough to withstand Russian pressure, and 
the Russians annexed the Marw oasis in 1884. Rela- 
tions with the amlrs of Afghānistān had meanwhile 
continued to be bad, with contention over possession 


of Hárat. The town was besieged in vain by the 
Persians in 1838, and Nasir al-Din Shah fought a 
brief war with Britain in 1856-7 over a temporary 
Persian seizure of Harat. After this, overt Persian 
attempts on these districts of western Afghanistan 
ceased, though disputes over the demarcation of the 
boundary between Khurisin and Afghànistàn were 
not finally settled till the definitive demarcation of 
the whole boundary as far south as Sistan in 1934-5. 
Khurisin and the provincial capital Mashhad are 
now fully connected with Tehran by a metalled road, 
a railway and air services. The present population 
of the province (1966 census) is 2j millions, with 
Mashhad now the third largest city of Persin with 
409,000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography: This is largely given in the 
article, but note for the earlier period the flourish- 
ing genre of local histories, e.g. of Bayhak, NIshi- 
par, Balkh and Hardt (see Storey, i, 353 íf.). The 
political and social history of the province must be 
largely extracted from such general works as the 
books of Spuler, Ira» and Die Mongolen in Iran, 
Sykes’ History of Persia, the relevant chapters of 
the Cambridge history of Islam, i, and above all, 
the published and forthcoming volumes iv-vili of 
the Camb. hist. of Iran. For the roth and early 
20th centuries, the works of European, mainly 
British, travellers, officials, consuls, etc. are a 
prime source, e.g. those of J. B. Fraser, C. Metealfe 
MacGregor, the Hon. G. C. Napier, the Hon. G. N. 
Curzon, C. E. Yate, P. M. Sykes, W. Ivanow, etc. 

(C. E. Bosworri) 

Band KHURASAN, the dynasty which, taking 
advantage of the anarchy initiated in Zirid Ifriķiya 
by the Hilfil invasion, governed Tunis 454-522! 
1062-1128 and 543-554/1148-59. When leaving Kay- 
rawin to take refuge in al-Mahdiyya (449/1057), the 
Zirid al-Mu'jzz b. Badis had left Kayrawán and 
Tunis in the protection of a Sanhadji chieftain IXa?id 
b. Maymün. The latter seems to have exercised no 
authority at Tunis, which was probably evacuated 
by the Sanhádja, regrouping at al-Mahdiyya or in 
Hammddid territory, and independent. Ibn Khaldün 
states that it fell prey to a Hilali andr, a son-in-law 
of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, ‘Abid b. Abi 'I-Ghayth who re- 
duced the inhabitants to slavery; this episode, un- 
dated, seems to have been no more than an isolated 
raid of which the effects were short-lived. According 
to the same author, a mercenary leader, Kahrün b. 
Ghannüsh, who became governor of Tunis, was 
banished from there because of his bad administra- 
tion; subsequently he made a stronghold for himself 
in the arches of the aqueduct at Manzil Dabmün, a 
refuge of brigands which the Tunisians succeeded in 
destroying with the aid of the Riyahid amir Mubriz b. 
Ziyad. One imagines the Tunisians paying ransoms 
and tribute to the nomads, the rulers of the plains, 
but wishing to be protected against these marauders. 

In the West, the Hammadid principality, still in- 
tact, and indeed reinforced by the downfall of the 
Zirid state, passed into the hands of an energetic, 
far-sighted sovereign, al-Näşir (54/1062). His power 
was quickly consolidated by the rallying to his side 
of Sfax and Kastiliya, It was only to be expected 
that Tunis should have considered doing ‘the same 
thing, and accordingly a delegation of Tunisian 
skaykhs went to the Kala to ask the Hammadid 
prince to choose them a governor. According to Ibn 
‘Ighart, al-Nasir, prudently no doubt, contented him- 
self with advising them to choose for themselves a 
shayBh who would govern them whilst he confined 
himself to observing them, taking his time to study 
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the situation (yakdmu bi-amrikim kkalála ma yanguru 
ilayhim); they chose one of the leaders of their own 
‘community but he refused, and it was then that Abd 
al-Hakk b. “Abd al-Aziz b. Khurisán took power in 
the name of al-Nasir. According to Ibn Khaldün, 
‘Abd al-Hakk was appointed by the Hammadid im- 
mediately following the reception of the embassy of 
the Tunisian shaykhs. This historian, who makes no 
mention of the election of a Tunisian shaykh, pro- 
posed initially by al-Nisir, seems to have condensed 
his account of events; possibly there was n second de- 
putation which returned with the designation of the 
 Ehurásánid, or even with the governor in person. 

Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hakk b. “Abd al-‘Azlz b. 
Khurdsin, a native of Tunis, was quite probably, 
says Ibn Khaldün, of Sanhádi! origin; without this 
affirmation one would have to postulate for him a 
Kburasant descent; in Tunisian dialect, Khurāsān 
‘became Khrisán (the cupola of Sidi Bü Khrisin). 

He bore only the title of shaykh and ruled the 
city assisted by a council of skaykas, a kind of senate 
partaking, no doubt, of the nature of the Berber 
djamá*a. Nothing more is known of the institutions, 
certainly of a rudimentary nature, of this oligarchie 
republic. “Abd al-Hakk showed himself a good ad- 
ministrator, knowing how to assert himself and gain 
the sympathy of the population. To put an end to the 
brigandage of the Hilâl Arabs, he had the wisdom to 
agree to pay them an annual tribute (itdtea ma‘Iama); 
this modus vivendi probably made conditions favour- 
able for the exploitation of neighbouring lands, for 
the provision of food supplies, for industry, and 
commerce. 

‘The Hammádid suzerainty seems to have been no 
more then nominal; besides, al-Nasir was occupied 
warding off the Hilali peril and in 457/1064-5, at 
Sabiba, he suffered a defeat as great as that of the 
Zirid at Haydarin in 443/1052. Tamim b. al-Mu*izz. 
b. Bádis took advantage of his cousin’s defeat to 
attack Tunis (458/1065-6); after a siege lasting four- 
teen months, ‘Abd al-Hakk submitted to him and 
recognised his suzerainty, but the authority of the 
Zirid of al-Mahdiyya seems to have been exercised 
in Tunis no more than had been that of the Hammi- 
did of Kala, Abd al-Hakk governed for a further 
thirty years until his death (488/095). His son “Abd 
al-‘Azīz succeeded him. One may suppose, on the 
basis of an inscription on the foundation of a mosque 
dated Ramadin 485/5 Oct. - 3 Nov. rogz where he is 
called al-shay&h al-adjall (the most venerable shaykh) 
that before his father’s death he bore at least some of 
the authority. In addition, the frieze on the cupola 
of Sidi Bü Khrisin says that this mausoleum was 
built in Djumada II 486/29 June -27 July 1093 by 
“the victorious power" (al-sulfin al-mamsür) Abü 
Mubammad ‘Abd al-*Aziz and Abu "I Tahir "Ismá'il, 
both of them sons of shaykh ‘Abd al-Hakk b. ‘Abd 
al Aziz b. Khurásán; from this we may suppose that 
at this date, “Abd al-Hakk, doubtless aged and sick, 
had handed over the reins of government to his two 
sons. It seems that (Abd al-‘Aziz, whom Ibn Khaldün 
accuses of “a feeble spirit", at least to a certain 
extent shared power with his brother smal. 

Tunis must have broken with the Zirid of al- 
Mabdiyya, since the sources state that Tamim 
attacked and took it again in 491/1097-8. 

The epitaph has survived of ayk Abà Mubam- 
mad ‘Abd al-Aziz b, ‘Abd al-Hakk b. Khurásán who 
died on sth Mubarram 499/17th Sept. 1105, also that 
of the amir Abu "I-Táhir Isma‘l b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Khurásin, who died on rath Radjab sooj8th March 
1107; so the latter must have reigned from sth 


Muharram 499 to rath Radjab 500 with the title of 
amir. Had he seized power? Had he aimed a blow at 
the power of the council of elders? Whatever the 
explanation, his nephew Abmad b. ‘Abd al-Aziz put 
him to death and his son Abü Bakr b. Ismátil fled to 
Bizerta. 

Abmad b. ‘Abd abAziz b. ‘Abd al-Hakk b. 
Ehurásán showed himself a dictator, abolishing the 
authority of the skaykks, many of whom were exiled 
to alMahdiyya and elsewhere, and he sought the 
favour of the jurists with whom he liked to surround 
himself. He built the Kar (palace) of the Bani 
Khurásán, surrounded Tunis with ramparts and ob- 
tained from the Hilali Arabs a guarantee to watch 
over the safety of travellers. Ibn Hamdis wrote a 
panegyric of this prince, considered by Ibn Khaldün 
the most remarkable of his family. 

In 510/t116-17, he was obliged to submit to ‘All 
the Zirld of al-Mahdiyya who sent an army to besiege 
Tunis, but in sr4/1120-1 it was al-‘Aziz the Hamma- 
did of Bougie who laid siege to Tunis and imposed 
this suzerainty upon it. Finally, in 522/1128, a general 
of the Hammadid Yahya b. al-‘Aziz attacked Tunis. 
Abmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz went out of the city, sur- 
rendered and was banished, with all his family, to 
Bougie where he died. Tunis was entrusted to Ham- 
mádid governors who continued to rule there until 
543] 1148-9. 

There followed ior the Tunisians a period of 
anarchy; they were threatened simultaneously by the 
Normans—already masters of Djerba (530/1135), of 
Tripoli (541/1146), of Gabès (whose chieftain, a 
usurper, recognized them in about $41/1146-7), of al 
Mahdiyya, of Sousse and of Sfax (these three taken 
in the same year, 543/1148)—and by the Hammadids 
of Bougie who were making preparations to subjugate 
them unconditionally; in addition, they were harassed 
by Mubriz b. Ziyad, the Riyabid amir of La Malga 
(al-Mufallaka, between Tunis and Carthage). They 
took as their chief the Addi Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, son of the imdm Abu 'I-Hasan. With his 
approval, they made an astonishing volte-face, de- 
ciding to appoint Mubriz b. Ziyad as their king. In 
reply to their invitation, the Riyabid approached 
Tunis; the bägi and the shaybhs came in procession to 
inet him; but a cry taken up by the crowd, "No 
obedience to an Arab or a Ghuzz (se. a Turcoman)", 
Caused the enterprise to fail. It seems that the ruling 
class, having acted out of realism or for the defence 
of their own interests, were foiled by public opinion. 
Mubriz b. Ziyád made his way back to La Malga 
where he was joined by the Kid? who had been chased 
out of Tunis. 

Tn order to put an end to the civil war, the Tuni- 
sians decided on a restoration of the Band Khurdsán. 
A deputation went to Bizerta to fetch Aba Bakr b. 
Iematil b. ‘Abd al-Hakk who was hauled up at night 
over the city walls of Tunis in a wicker basket. This 
secret entry, which is not adequately explained by 
the closure at night of the city gates, suggests that 
the population was not unanimous in the decision 
to adopt him as amir. Seven months later he was 
betrayed by his brother’s son, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Aziz who seems to have had him drowned. ‘Abd 
Allah b. “Abd al-‘Aziz b. Isma“ll b. «Abd al-Halele 
remained in power for about ten years, He killed the 
Aàdi Abu 'I-Fadl Dia‘far b. Halwan, his son and the 
son of his sister Ibn al-Bannad, fearing lest they 
conspire against him with the Arabs, doubtless with 
Mubriz b. Ziyad. 

Nevertheless, it was thanks to a unit commanded. 
by Mubriz b. Ziyad, which had penetrated into Tunis, 
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that the inhabitants, under siege by Abi Mubammad 
‘Abd Allah, son of the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, made a successful sortie and forced the 
enemy to retire. On the last day of Djumada I 552/ 
10th July 1157, Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Azīz reported 
to the archbishop of Pisa the victory which he had 
just won over the Masmüda, in a letter preserved in 
the archives of Pisa confirming the verbal terms of a 
commercial treaty between Pisa and Tunis. 

He was succeeded by his nephew ‘Alt b. Abmad 
b. ‘Abd al-Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Haķl b. Khurásán (in 
about mid-February r199). But five months later 
(about mid-July xx59), Tunis was laid under siege 
by aformidable army and fleet under the caliph ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min, and surrendered, A deputation of twelve 
lor seventeen) siaykis went to ‘Abd al-Mu'min to 
ask for peace. After an initial refusal, and long equiv- 
vocation, he accepted. In the list of these shaykis, 
unfortunately incomplete, we notice nine names: 
three brothers, the Band ‘Abd al-Sayyid, Hashimt 
sharifs (the epitaph of another member of this line, 
dating from 528/1115, is qualified by faġīh and imám| 
and two sors of Mansür IsmA‘ll and their paternal 
cousin; so we are dealing here with an oligarchy, and, 
‘once more, it is making terms with the enemy. In fact, 
*Abd al-Mu?min promised to respect the lives, families 
‘and goods of the shayãhs who had come to negotiate, 
in return for their readiness to surrender, but he 
made the same guarantees to the other inhabitants 
of the city and environs only after they had handed 
over to him half of their goods. 

The last of the Kburasanids, “Ali b. Abmad, had 
not only to surrender half of his goods, but also to 
accept exile in Bougie; once these conditions were 
accepted, he left Tunis that same day, but died on 
the road. 

‘Tunis has kept some relics of the Band Khurdsan, 
sc. the mosque of the Djàmi* al-Kast (ca. 499/1100), 
which probably adjoined their palace (no longer in 
existence), and not far from Sidi Bü Khrisan street, 
a Kubba, their funeral mausoleum in the centre of a 
necropolis excavated by S. M. Zbiss, to whom we owe 
the establishment of an epigraphic musuem and the 
publication of a number of tomb-inscriptions of the 
men and women of this family. 

Bibliography: exhaustive references in H. R. 
Idris, La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, iii, 
Paris 1962, index, 842. (H. R. Ipsis) 
KHURÁSANl, Auuosb Muki MUHAMMAD 

KAgim (1839-1911), a distinguised ShI“ mardj- 
tahid of lran; born in Tüs, he received his early 
education in Masbhad, pursued traditional studies 
including natural philosophy in Tehran in 1860, and 
moved to Nadjaf in 186: for further studies. He 
studied under Mirzà Hasan Shirazi, the then sole 
mardja'-i taklid of the SbI'T world. After the latter's 
death (1894), Khurásáni was recognised as the legi- 
timate successor to Shirazi, He proved to be a re- 
sourcefu! teacher, lecturing daily before more than 
1,000 students of wil al-fih and producing as 
graduates of his courses some 120 mudjtahids (Mahdi 
al-Müsawl, Aisan alaradi*a, i, Nadjaf 1968, 147-8). 
He established, three religious (ibid., 148) and some 
modern schools in ‘Irak (‘Abd Allah al-Fayyld, al- 
Thawra al-‘Irakiyya al-kubrd sana 1920, Baghdid 
1967, 82 ff.). Since 1906 Khurdsani's name has been as- 
sociated with the Persian Constitutional Revolution. 
as one of its most influential supporters, He and 
two other mudjtahids, Țibrāni and Mizandarint, 
issued numerous faleds and manifestos, sent many 
telegrams, wrote many letters to responsible authori- 
ties in Persia and Turkey, and organised two uprisings, 


| Led by Khurdsant, the Persian 'ulamd? of “Irak inten- 

sified their campaign after Mubammad ‘Alt Shih's 
| abrogation of the constitution in 1908, and in a faka 
; they declared that obedience to the Shih and the 
payment of taxes to his government were un-Islamic 
(Ahmad Kasravi, TáriM-i Meshrija-yi Irán, Tehran 
1951, 730) end strongly condemned their clerical 
opponent Shaykh Fad! Allāh Nari (ibid., 528). Khurà- 
sási's activities were not favoured by «Abd ál-Hamid. 
II of Turkey. Thanks to the Young Turks’ Revolu- 
tion of 1998, however, there appeared a degree of 
‘mutual co-operation between the ‘ulamd? and the 
Turks, and Khurásáni openly supported the Turkish 
Revolution. He even threatened to dethrone ‘Abd al- 
Hamid upon the latter's counter-revolution in 1909 
| (Sayyid Muhammad Hasan Nadjafi KOSint, Sivthat-i 
shark, Mashhad 1972, 474-6). 

Living in an Ottoman province, ‘Irak, Khurdsint 
and other Persian constitutionalists seem to have 
deen led to an agreement of expedience with the 
Young Turks. We see Khurásáal, for instance, sanc- 
| tioning the Pan-Islamic policy of the Young Turks 
(RMM, xiii (1912), 385-6) and at times, despite his 
being a Shii muditahid, calling the Ottoman sultan 
“caliph” (al-Isfan, i (1909), 240-15 Nizam al-Din- 
Zäda, Hudj&m-i Rüs bi-Irán, Baghdad 1913, 45). In 
support of the sultan, he also declared a holy war 
against the Italian invasion of Libya in 191i (al- 
“llm, ii (1911), 2467, 2907, 338-42). In return, 
Khurásáni appealed to the sultan to interfere in 
favour of the Persian constitutionalists: once in 1909 
when he was successfully working towards the de- 
thronement of the foreign-backed Shah (al-"Irfán, i 
(1909), 240-1), and another time when, upon the 
Anglo-Russian invasions of Iran in 1911, the deposed 
‘Shah vainly attempted to regain his throne (Hudiüm-i 
Ras, 45-6). In both cases Khurüsánl, leading many 
of his supporters, set out for Persia to mobilise the 
masses; the first uprising was stopped because of 
the Shah's downfall (al-*J1fàn, i (1909), and iv (1912), 
36-40), and the second one was postponed because of 
Khurásáuf's sudden death (Hudjim-i Rüs, 58-67). 

Despite the allegation concerning Khurasani’s ties 
to the Oudh Bequest (Mabmüd Mabmüd, TárikA-i 
rawabif-i siylsi-yi Tran va Ingilis, Tehran 1953, vi, 
1741-5), he does not seem to have favoured the 
British. Since the Russian troops were suppressing 
the Persian Revolution and the British were thought 
to have supported it, Khurasant sent delegates to the 
British Consulate in Baghdad seeking co-operation 
(Abdul-Hadi Hairi, Ski‘ism and constitutionalism in. 
Tran: a study of the role played by the Persian residents: 
of Iraq in Iranian politics, Leiden 1977), though this 
proved useless because of the British commitment 


| SAn in an equal opposition to the two powers. He 
expressed his deep mistrust in the Shah, and paid 
| no attention to the intercession of the two powers 
| under whose pressures the Shah had to promise the 
| re-establishment of the Persian constitution; Khura- 
sáni only insisted upon the deposition of the Shah 
and the declaration of a genuine constitutional régime 
(Hairi, Why did the *Ulama? participate in the Persian 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905-19092, in WI, xvii 
(1976-7). 
| Bibliography: (in addition to the sources given 
above): Mubammad Hirz al-Din, Ma‘érif al-ridjal, 
i, Nadjaf 1964; Abmad Kasravi, TariBh-é hidjdah- 
sila-yi Adkerbaydién, Tehran 1954; Muhammad 
| Nazim al-Iskim Kirmáni, Tdrik-i bidari-yi Irani- 
yan, iii, Tehran 1953, 1970; Muhammad CAII 
Mudarris, Royhánat al-adab, i, Tabriz 1967; Mahdi 
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Bamdid, Sharh-i kal-i ridjal-i Irán, i, Tehran 1968; 
E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909, 
Cambridge 1910. (Aspur-Hapr Harri) 
AV RHURAYMI [see A50 va'g0n AL-RHURAYMI] 
AV EHORI, Finis (18751-1962) a Syrian politi- 
cian, a Christian, who played a very important 
role over a period of almost half a century. Born in 
a Lebanese village on the slopes of Mount Hermon, 
he studied at Saydà then at the school in Beirut 
which was later to become the American University, 
while also working as a teacher. When family affairs 
took him to Damascus in 1899, he took up residence 
in the Syrian capital, learned Turkish and French 
and was employed as an interpreter in the British 
consulate, His political career began in r909 when 
he joined the Committee of Union and Progress. As 
legal adviser to the municipality of Damascus (x9r0- 
38) he was elected a member of the municipal council 
of the town in 1924, took part in 1918 in the Council 
of State which met in Istanbul, participated in the 
creation of the Arab Academy, and then occupied a 
number of important political offices: Minister of 
Finance in 1920, of National Education in 1926, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies in 1943 and 
then from 1946 to 1949, and President of the Council 
of Ministers in 1944-5 and in 1954-5. At the same 
time, he was President of the Bar of Damascus 
(1920-36), for a short time Professor of Law (1942), 
a founder member of the People's Party (1925), then 
of the Nationalist Bloc (al-Kuila al-Wafanty ya, 1928), 
and was a member of the delegation which negotiated 
with France the Treaty of 1936. After the war he was 
appointed Syrian delegate to the United Nations, and 
presided over the Security Council in 1947 and 1948. 
He retired from active life in 955 and died on 2 
January 1962. 
is al-Khüri wae a calm, level-headed man whose 
essential aim was to achieve the supremacy of justice. 
He was a man of great culture and erudition, and his 
powers of oratory were widely recognised, After the 
beginning of this century he took an interest in 
events outside the Arab world and derived from them 
the inspiration for his literary, more precisely his 
poetic, production, for this man of polities was also 
a poet. His classical background gave him the idea 
in 1898 of preparing an anthology entitled Skudkar 
al-diahab fi latà*ij a-Arab which has remained un- 
edited, but he continued subsequently to compose 
verses, of which the total number is close to 2,000. 
His poetry is neo-classical in style and comprises a 
aumber of &asidas on various events, notably on the 
Russo-Japanese War, panegyrics and obituary trib- 
wies dedicated to his friends or to distinguished 
personalities, a single hidja? (of sultan ‘Abd al-Hamld 
II, which he later regretted), and some love poems, 
including three pruz'ashskadáf; another product of his 
classical education is a takhmts of the nüniyya of 
Ibn Zaydün {q.v.]. He also found the time, in spite of 
his many commitments, to write two legal works: 8 
M üdjaz fi “ilm al-máliyya (1924, 1937) and the Usiil 
al-mubdkamat al-hukakiy ya (and ed. 1936). 
Bibliography: Yn addition to the archival in- 
formation held by the family, whose material is 
unedited, there have been two monographs ou 
Faris al-Khüri: Hanna al-Khabbas and Djurdi 
Haddad, Faris al-Khari, Beirut 1952, and Mubam- 
mad al-Farbant, Faris al-Khirt wa-ayydm la iunsd, 
Beirut 1964. See also Cahiers de l'Orient Contempo- 
rain, Paris, i-xxxii (1945-55), index; Nasim Sh. al- 
Khüri has presented at the Lebanese University in 
1973 a Diwan Fáris al-Khart containing all of hix 


detailed bibliography; this work should be publish- 
ed. (Ep.) 

AVÉHURMA, an oasis in western Saudi 
Arabia situated atlat. 21° 54” N and long. 42° 2 E, 
which became prominent in Arabian politics during 
the first quarter of this century. The oasis lies in the 
middle reaches of Wadi Taraba or Turaba (also shown. 
on maps as Wadt Subay), The companion oasis of 
Taraba [g.1.J, capital of the tribe of the Buküm, is 
farther up the valley about 75 km. to the south-west. 
Another 75 km, downstream from al-Khurma the 
valley passes by the wells of al-Kunsuliyya and then 
ends at ‘Irk Subay*, whose sands keep the flood- 
waters from joining the main drainage system emp- 
tying into Wadi "I-Dawasir [sce (DJAZIRAT) AL-SARAN). 
The oasis is close to the northern tip of Harrat Nawa- 
sif, the southern part of which is called Harrat al- 
Bukün. The road from al-Khurma to al-T@%f runs 
south of west over the range of Hadn, often taken as 
marking the eastern geographical limit of al-Hidjiz 
[gv]. About So km, north of al-Khurma is the an- 
cient gold mine of Zalim, attempts to rework which 
in recent times proved a failure. Beyond Zalim to the 
north is the preseat main highway from Djudda and 
Mecca to abRiyád (Darb al-Hidjāz); earlier, many 
pilgrims and a considerable amount of trade went 
along the track through al-Kunsuliyya and al- 
Khurma. 

The relatively small population of al-Khurma is 
made up of tribesmen from the western section of 
Subay“ (g.0.], who regard the oasis as their capital, 
Sharifs, and black freemen. The chief place in the 
oasis is Kase Khalid, named after a former Amir (see 
below), and the other principal settlements are al- 
‘Sik and al-Sulaymiyya. 

Unlike Taraba, al-Khurma is not meutioned by 
Hamdani, though it may have been inhabited even 
before his time. Its first appearance in history seems 
to have been in r212/t798, when the Sharif Ghalib 
b. Mus8‘ad, a determined foc of the Wabhabiyya 
[g.0., pitched his camp there with a host of "Be- 
douins, townsmen, Egyptians (masériyya), and 
‘Maghribis” (Ibn Bishr, i, 112) while making a sweep 
through the southwestern oases in an effort to halt the 
spread of the reform movement. Surprised by Wah- 
häbi warriors under the leadership of Hadi b. Kar- 
malaof Kabtanand Rubayyi b. Zayd of the Dawasir, 
Ghalib and his host fled pell-mell, losing many hun- 
dreds of men and rich booty. This catastrophe com- 
pelled Ghilib to rescind in 1213/1799 the ban that for 
some years prevented the Wahhübis of Nadjd from 
making the pilgrimage. 

With the resurgence of the Wahhàbiyya in this 
century under “Abd al-‘Aztz Al Su*üd, possession of 
al-Khurma became a crucial issue. Many Khurmans 
had remained attached to the reform movement since 
the preceding century. As Wahbabt proselytising also 
won new adherents in the west, the Sharif al-Husayn 
b. “AN of Mecca tried to assert sovereignty over al- 
Khurma, which would have carried his authority well 
towards the east, In the words of Philby, “Khurma 
itself was a locality of little importance, economically 
or politically, though it occupied a strategic position 
as the back-door to Najd. Its real significance was 
as a symbol of the struggle for Arabian hegemony, 
which had now been transferred from the old cock- 
pit of the Qasim [see at-sasin] to the frontiers of the 
Hijaz” (Arabian jubilee, 60). The British government 
held that al-Khurma, which it thought was not very 
far away from al-Taif (the actual distance is 190 
Jan), fell within al-Husayn's sphere. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
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the territory that had belonged to his forefathers, | 


including al-Khurma, 

The Sharif Khalid b. Mangir Ibn Lu’ayy, said to 
have bem named amir of al-Khurma by al-Husayn, 
became a convert to the Wabhabiyya, as a result of 
which al-Husayn detained him in Mecca for a time; 
al-Husayn also rebuked the Hanbali Add? of al-Khur- 
ma for preaching in the Wahhabl vein. The Khurman 
Wahhábls were devout enough to be reckoned as be- 
longing to the ranks of the Ikhwan [q.v]. Late in 
1335/1917 al-Husayn's son ‘Abd Allah delivered ulti- 
mata to Khâlid demanding that he return to his 
original loyalty. Khalid rejected the ultimata, and 
the Khurmans called on ‘Abd al-*Aziz for help. Sym- 
pathetic though he was to their cause, he wasoccupied 
elsewhere and could do little for them. During 1336/ 
1918, expeditions sent by al-Husayn to subdue al- 
Khurma were repulsed one after another by Khalid 
and the Ikhwan, 

Infuriated by the tenacious and successful resist- 
ance of tho little oasis, al-Husayn in Sha'bán 1337/ 
May 1919 deputed his son ‘Abd Allah with a martial 
array, well armed by Arabian standards, to settle 
accounts there once and for all. On the way, ‘Abd 
Allāh paused at Taraba, where Khalid and the Ilh- 
win, striking suddenly at night, won a signal victory 
reminiscent of the one achieved by their Wahhabi 
predecessors over the Sharif Ghalib. No serious mili- 
tary obstacle then barred the way to al-Tà^if and 
Mecca, but ‘Abd al«Aziz chose to bide his time. 
When the move in that direction leading to the cap- 
ture of Mecca was finally iade in 1343/1924, al- 
Khurma and Taraba provided the springboard for 
lid and the Ikhwán. 

The hidira oí the Ikhwán beside Khálid's castle 
in al-Khurma is said to have been founded after the 
battle of Taraba. The British explorer Philby visited 
the oasis in 1336/1917 and again in 1351/1032, as well 
as a year or two before that while hunting with ‘Abd 
alta. 
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KHURRAMABAD, chief town of the giakrisian 

of the same name in the Iranian province of 
Luristan (ustén 6), situated in long. 48° 21" E., lat. 
33°29N.; population of the shahristān (1966): 
259,000, elevation above sea-level: 4,700 feet. 

The town is first mentioned under its present name 
in the 8th/r4th century by Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, 
who states: “this was fine town, but it is now in 
ruins" (Nuzhat al-bulab, 74). To the south-east of the 
town, along the banks of the Khurra: 
also to the south-west, are remains dating from the 
time when the site, then known as Diz-i Siyüh, was 
the capital of the Saldjüls atábegs of Lur-i Kudik [g.v], 
who governed the area from 580/1184 and whose last. 
representative was killed by Shah ‘Abbas I in 1006) 
1597. At a still earlier date, the Sisinid town of 
 Shàpürkh "ast seems to have occupied the site (thus 
Minorsky, in EZ*, Luris1Ax, who supports Rawlinson 
contra Le Strange, Lands, 201-2), 

This mountainous region, inhabited by Lurt-speak- 
ing tribes, remained remote until almost the end of 
the r3th/roth century, when it was finally opened up 
by the construction of the Tehran-Ahwaz highway; 
this reduced to r2 days the 40-50 days previously 
required for the journey from the Persian Gulf to 
Tehran via Shiriz. 
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KHURRAMIYYA or Kuuxnampisivya refers in 
the Islamic sources to the religious movement 
founded by Mazdak [g.v.] in the late 5th century 
A.D, and to various Iranian, anti-Arab sects 
which developed out of it under the impact of 
certain extremist Shl“ doctrines. Although the Khur- 
ramiyya are sometimes mentioned separately besides 
the Mazdakiyya, Ibn al-Nadim, following Abu ‘l- 
Kasim al-Balkli, is no doubt right in stating that 
the name Khurramiyya, as also Mubammira [q.v.}, 
originally meant the movement of Mazdak in general, 
and not merely a branch of it. Al-Mas‘ddt's assertion 
that the Khurramiyya are distinct from the Mazda- 
kiyya evidently relates to the later development, 
since he at the same time identifies the former with 
the followers of Abü Muslim. The Persian name 
Khurram-din (‘joyous or agreeable religion”) may, 
as has been suggested, have been chosen by the sec- 
tarians in analogy to the name Véhdén which the 
Zoroastrians applied to their own religion, though 
it seems also possible that it was coined by their 
Zoroastrian opponents. In the Islamic sources, it is 
usually explained as referring to their libertinist and 
hedonistic view that everything agreeable to the 
senses is permitted. Other explanations of the name, 
that it is derived cither from Khurram, a district of 
Ardabil, or from Khurrama, the wife of Mazdak, are 
probably unfounded. 

Although the sources do not mention the Mazdas 
kite movement in early Islamic times, it is evident 
that Mazdakite communities were dispersed in the 
countryside of many regions of Iran with the heaviest 
‘concentration in the province of al-Djibal. The coales- 
cence of the Khurramiyya with various extremist 
factions of the Kaysiniyya (¢.v.] began during the 
upheavals of the late Umayyad age. Al-Tabari, ii, 
1588, reports that the ‘Abbasid d@4 Khidásh [g.».], 
who was active before 118/736 in the area of Nay: 
bür and Marw, taught the religion of the Kburra- 
miyya and permitted promiscuity, Al-Nāsh? identi- 
fies the Khurramiyya of Khurisán with the Khidá- 
shiyya, who held that the imamate had passed from 
the ‘Abbisid Muhammad b. ‘All by forfeiture to 
Khidäsh, and who furthermore denied the death of 
the latter. According to Abi Hatim al-Rāzi, the 
Hirithiyya, the extremist supporters of ‘Abd Allah. 
b. Mu‘Gwiya (qe. who after his death in x31/748-9 
chose various chiefs of their own, were called Khurra- 
miyya. It is likely that these two sects were partially 
recruited from the local Mazdakites in Khurásán and 
western Iran, which was controlled by ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘awiya for some time. The strongest impact on 
the Mazdakite Khurramiyya was made, however, by 
the figure of Abà Muslim {g.v.], who as the leader of 
the revolutionary movement which overthrew the 
Umayyad caliphate and as the victim of ‘Abbasid 
perfidy came to symbolise Persian self-assertion 
against Arab dominance. Many heresiographers fully 
identify the Kburramiyya with the Muslimiyya, who 
considered Abū Muslim as their imam, prophet or an 
incarnation of the divine spirit. Abi Hatim's state- 
ment that the Rizimiyya belonged to the Khurram- 
iyya is to be understood in the same sense, for he 
And some other sources explain this name as m: 
the radical, anti-Abbásid followers of Abi Muslim, 

The dawa of Abà Muslim evidently gained numer- 
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ous Mazdakite adherents during his lifetime, After 
his murder in 137/755, the Khurramiyya in Khurāsān, 
according to al-Mastdl, rose in revolt. Some of them 
denied his death and expected his early return to 
establish justice in the world. Others affirmed his 
death and held that the imámate had passed to his 
daughter Fatima. They were known as the Fatimiyya, 
The Zoroastrian Sunbádh [sce siwpsAo], a former 
associate of Abi Muslim, led an army of rebels from 
Naysibür to al-Rayy where his following swelled 
rapidly. According to the Siyésat-ndma, it was com- 
posed of Mazdakites, Shi'is and Zoroastrians. Sun- 
badh predicted the end of the Arab empire and prom- 
ised to destroy the Kaba. AbQ Muslim, he asserted, 
had not died and would shortly reappear, together 
with Mazdak and the Mahdi. By the latter, who is 
not identified, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyva may have 
been meant. The revolt was suppressed after 70 days 
and the leader was killed. Another former associate or 
44% of Abū Muslim, known as Ishak al-Turk, after 
the former's murder fomented an insurrection in 
Transoxania, affirming that Abd Muslim was alive in 
the mountains of al-Rayy and would return. He is 
also reported to have previously taught that Abü 
Muslim was a prophet sent by Zoroaster, who himself 
vas alive and would reappear to restore his religion. 
Nothing is known about the exact date of the activity 
‘of Ishak and the fate of his movement. It has been 
suggested, on the basis of the account of Gardizi, 
that the governor of Khurásán, Abi Dawad Khali 
(d. 140/757) was killed by followers of Isbák and that 
the rebel leader Barazbanda, whom Abd Dàwüd's suc- 
cessor ‘Abd al-Djabbar joined when he revolted 
against the caliph al-Mansür, also belonged to IsbAk's 
movement. The first suggestion is highly conjectural 
and the second quite unlikely; the white-clad (sapid- 
diamagün) murderers of Abd Dàwüd were, according 
to Gardizl, the followers of one Sa'id the weaver 
(disiah), and Barazbanda claimed to be Ibrahim b. 
“Abd (read: Muhammad?) al-Háshimi (Gardizt, Zayn 
al-akkbar, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347, 
1231. About two decades after the death of Abū 
Muslim, al-Mukannat (¢.1., also a former member of 
his daiwa and of the Rizimiyya, appeared in Trans- 
oxania to lead another revolutionary movement. His 
following was composed of white-clad (Ar. Mubayyida 
Pers. Sapid-djimagin) Soghdian peasants and 
ish tribesmen. He claimed to be the final 
divine incarnation after Adam, Nab, Ibrahim, Müsi, 
lubammad and Aba Muslim (a different report 
Shayth and substitutes “Ali and Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya for Abà Muslim) and taught the trans- 
migration of souls and sexual license. The sect of the 
Mubayyida is still mentioned as surviving in the 6th/ 
sath century, 

The latter two movements usually are not called 
Khurramiyya in the sources, though as branches of 
the Muslimiyya they were covered by the name in its 
wider sense. There is no specific information on their 
doctrine about Mazdak and the role of Mazdakites 
in them. Al-Birfinf, however, states in general terms 
that al-Mukannat prescribed for his followers “every- 
thing Mazdak had brought" and al-Sbahrastánl 
counts the Mubayyida as one of the neo-Mazdakite 
sects and as a variety of the Khurramiyya. They may 
have been crypto-Mazdakites before the coming of 
al-Mukanna (see A. Yu, Yakubovskiy, Vosstanie 
Mukannt-Dvitenie lyudey v beltkh odetdakh, in SO, v 
[2948], 35°54)- 

The use of the name Khurramiyya is more prey. 
alent for the neo-Mazdakites in western Iran. In 
362/779 the Mubammira, ic. the Mazdakites, of 


Diurdin rose and made common cause with the 
Khurrarndiniyya, i.e. the Muslimiyya, claiming that 
Aba Muslim was alive and promising to restore his 
reign. They put Abu 'I-Ghazà?, the young grandson 
of Abi Muslim, at their head and reached al-Rayy 
before they were defeated by ‘Umar b. al-^Ali*. At 
the same time, the Khurramiyya of Isfahan revolted. 
Again in 180-1/796-8 the Mubammira of Djurdjan 
rose and for a brief time held sway over the province. 
In 192/808 the Khurramiyya revolted in Adharbay- 
dian and the regions of al-Rayy, Hamadhàn and 
Igfahan. The insurrection was quickly suppressed by 
‘Abd Allah b. Malik and Aba Dulaf al-*Idjli. 

The anti-Arab and anti-Muslim activity of the 
Khurramiyya reached its climax in the great redel- 
lion of Babak (g.] al-Khurramt in Adharbaydjin 
(201-23/816-38). Babak had become the chief of the 
Khurramiyya in the region of al-Badhdh in Adbar- 
baydjin in succession to Djawidhin b. Shahrak, 
whose prophetic spirit, he claimed, had settled upon 
him. Djawidhdn was alleged to have predicted the 
victory of Mazdakism under his successor. The sources. 
offer little information on the religious doctrine of 
Babak and his followers. Their connection with the 
Muslimiyya is indicated by the fact that some people, 
according to al-Dinawarl, held Babak to be a son of 
Mutahhar, son of Fatima, daughter of Abd Muslim, 
The revolt later spread outside Adharbaydján. In 
212/827-8 the Khurramiyya rose in the area of Isfahan. 
and al-Karadj and some of them joined Babak in 
Adharbaydjin. In 218/833 they revolted around [sfa- 
hän under their chief “Ali b. Mazdak and in Fars. As 
‘All b. Mazdak took al-Karadi, the sectarians joined 
him in large numbers. After a bloody defeat by Ishak 
b. Ibrahim near Hamadhin, some of them retreated 
and pillaged in Isfahin, while others under their 
leader Bársis fled to Byzantine territory. They were 
enrolled ia the Byzantine army and are mentioned 
in 223/838 fighting under the emperor Theophilus 
against the Muslims, 

‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdad! treats a sect called 
Mazyariyya, followers of the Karinid ruler of Taba- 
ristin, Mázyár (see KARINIDS] (d. 225/840), as the 
second major branch of the Khurramiyya besides the 
Babakiyya. Mazyar, whose revolt against the caliph- 
ate developed out of his quarrel with the big land- 
owners of the lowlands of Tabaristán and his rivalry 
with “Abd Allah b. Tahir, was certainly not a Mazda- 
kite, although he was accused of having aided Babak. 
In his political struggle he came to rely on the non- 
Muslim elements of the highlands, particularly Zoro- 
astrians, but evidently also Mazdakites, The Khur- 
ramiyya of Tabaristán and Djurdján may have con- 
tinued to honour his memory as the account of al- 
Baghdädi suggests. 

According to the Siydsat-ndma, the rebellions of 
the Khurramiyya in the area of Isfabin continued 
after the execution of Babak until the year 300/912-3. 
First they rose during the reign of al-Wathik (227-32/ 
842-7), and again sacked al-Karadj. Later, at an un- 
specified date, one Baryazdshah succeeded in forti- 
fying himself in the mountains of Isfahan. The Khur- 
ramiyya joined him and raided caravans and villages. 
Only after some 30 years was he seized and executed. 
Still in 320-1/932-3, AIL b. Baya conquered several 
fortresses previously held by the Khurramiyya in the 
region of al-Karadj and captured great treasures. 

Khurrami communities are mentioned in the 4th/ 
toth century in the regions of Fars, al-Ahwiz, Isfa- 
han, al-Burdj, al-Karadj, Masabadhin, Mibridjàn- 
kadhals, al-Saymara, Dinawar, Niháwand, Hama- 
han, Kishan, Kumm, al-Rayy, in the mountains of 
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Tabaristān, al-Daylam, Adharbaydjan, Armenia, 
Shehrazür, Djurdján, Balkh and huracán. It has 
been accepted on the basis of a report of Miskawayh 
(ed. Amedroz, Eclipse, ii, 299; tr., v, 321) that Khur- 
ramiyya living along the coast of Makrán and Kirmán 
were subjugated in 360/971 by a general of “Adud al- 
Dawla. The name al-Khurramiyya is, however, a 
corruption in the manuscript and should be read al- 
Djurümiyya. This is evident fcom the text of Ibn 
al-Athir (viii, 451) which is based on Miskawayh as 
well as from Miskawayh's mention of the same people 
called al-Djurümiyya later under the year 364/074-5. 
(ii, 359 £5 Ibn al-Athir, viii, 482; Hilal in Eclipse, iti, 
397: al-Diorüm; this point is also made by C. E. 
Bosworth, The Banü Ilyas of Kirman (320-571032-68), 
in Iran and Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir. 
Minorsky, ed. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 123 n. 34). 
The latest mention of surviving Khurramiyya com- 
munities is for the first half of the 6th/rath century 
in the region of Ansābādh and Darkazin, north-west 
of Hamadban (al-Bundari,Mubhtasay subdat al-nusra, 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1889, 124), and in 
Adharbaydjan. 

According to al-Mas*üdT (d. 345/956), the Khur- 
ramiyya in his time mostly belonged to two divisions, 
the Küdakiyya and the Lüdshahiyya). (variants 
Kadshahiyya, Kurdshāhiyya). The former were 
probably named thus because of their veneration 
of Mahdi b. Fayrüz, the son (or grandson?) of 
Fátima, daughter of Abü Muslim, whom they called 
Aüdak4 dani, the omniscient boy. They are also 
mentioned in other sources and apparently consti- 
tuted the great majority of the Khurramiyya in 
western Ian. Abū Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/924) states 
that the extremist factions which originally developed 
out of the “Abbasid revolutionary movement were 
known under different names in different regicns; 
in the country of Isfabán as Küdakiyya and Khur- 
ramiyya, in al-Rayy and elsewhere in al.Djibil as 
Mardakiyya and Sunbadiyya, in Dinawar and Nihā- 
ward as Muhammira and in Adharbaydiin as Dl 
küliyya (or Dafüliyya). It is not clear if the latter 
name implies a distinction in religions doctrine be- 
tween the Khurramiyya in Adharbaydjan and else- 
where in western Iran, though any such differences 
were most likely not substantial. Abd Dulaf b. Muhal- 
hil, who visited al-Badhdh about the middle of the 
4th|oth century, mentions a place there were the 
‘Mubammira known as the Khurramiyya consecrated 
their flags and where they expected the coming of 
the Mahdi. Probably the kddak-i dand or, in any case, 
a descendant of Abü Muslim's daughter Fátima, is 
meant 

‘The reports of the Muslim sources about the doc- 
trine and practices of the Khurramiyya are mostly 
summary and biased. An exception is the account of 
Mutahbar b. Tahir al-Makdist, which is based on his 
personal acquaintance with members of the sect and 
his reading of some of their books. The Khurramiyya 
were dualists holding that the principle of the world 
was the light, some of which had become effaced and 
turned into darkness. They all believed in the trans- 
migration of souls in human, animal, and angel bodies. 
Prophetic revelation in their view never ceased and 
the same divine spirit inhered in all prophets. They 
had no religious law but, according to Mutabhar, had 
recourse to their imidms in legal matters. Messengers 
whom they called angels (firisklagàn) made the rounds 
among them. They were much concerned with clean- 
liness and purity, tried to win people's favour through 
acts of kindness and strictly avoided bloodshed ex- 
cept when they decided on rebellion. They expected 
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the appearance of a descendant of Fátima, daughter 
of Abū Muslim, as the Mahdi who would make their 
cause prevail in the world. Wine was considered 
particularly blessed by them. According to Mutahhar, 
some held promiscuity licit with the consent of the 
women and, in general, any fulfillment of natural 
desires as long as no one was harmed. The more 
extravagant clichés of some sources concerning their 
sexual libertinism deserve no credence. There is no 
sound evidence for community of goods among them. 

"The Mazdakite and Manichaean basis of these be- 
liefs is manifest. The attempts of some sources to 
establish a close link between the Khurramiyya and 
the Karmatis and Ismatitiyya must be viewed with 
reserve. There is no evidence for any influence of 
Khurrami doctrine on lsmaeili doctrine or of any 
large-scale conversion of Khurramis to early Isma- 
“lism. 
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KHURRAMSHAHR, chief town (population in 
1966: 88,536) of the sehvistan of the same name 
(population in 1966: 156,281) in the Iranian prov- 
ince of Khüzistàn (ustán 6), and situated in long. 
48° 09” E., lat. 30° 25/N. Its elevation above sea- 
level is 8 m./26 ft., and the climate is hot and humid, 
with summer temperatures rising to S8" C/r36* F, 
and a winter minimam of 8° C.J46* F. 

The present town is the successor of a number of 
settlements which, since ancient times, have been 
located in the general area where the Karan (Dudiayl) 
river and the combined Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
flow into the Persian Gulf a few miles apart. Elamite 
and Achaemenid settlements were succeeded, in Is- 
lamic times, by Bayan and Mubriza, which were in- 
cluded by the Islamic geographers in the province of 
“Irak-i ‘Adjam. The earlier settlements were situated 
on the Karin river itself, the later ones on a channel 
cut to link the Karlin and the Tigris-Euphrates 
estuary (now called by the Arabs Shatt al-Arab, and 
by the Persians Arwand-rüd). The construction of 
this channel (known at different times as Jūy-i Bayan; 
‘Jay-i ‘Audi (after it bad been widened by the Bu- 
wayhid ruler ‘Adud al-Dawla [g.v.]; and the Haffar 
channel) created the island of Abadin [sce appipAw], 
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the site of the National Iranian Oil Company's re- 
finery. 

After being mentioned by al-Mukaddast (4th/xotb 
century), the site is not heard of again until the be- 
ginning of the x3th/roth century, when a fort called 
Kat al-Mubammara ("Red Fort") developed into the 
town cf Mubammara governed by Arab shaykhs of 
the Ka‘b tribe. The new town was situated on the 
Hattar channel, one mile from its confluence with the 
Kárün. The rise of a rival port at the end of the 
Persian Gulf was regarded by the Ottomans as a 
threat to the prosperity of Basra, and in 1254/1838-9 
they sacked the town, which was, however, subse- 
quently ceded to Persia by the Treaty of Erzerum in 
1847. This treaty was violated by the Ottomans in 
1886 by the construction of a fort at Fao, at the 
mouth of the estuary, which enabled them to harass 
shipping bound for Mubammara. 

In 1925, Rida Shah Pahlawi brought the virtually 
autonomous shaykhdom of Mubammara firmly under 
Iranian control, and in 1937 the name of the town, 
by a decision of the Iranian cabinet, was changed to 
‘Khurramshabr. During World War II, the port facili- 
ties at Khurramshabr were greatly expanded, and a 
75-mile branch line was constructed to link the city 
"with the Trans-Iranian railway at Ahwaz. After fur- 
ther development urder the Second Seven-Year Plan 
(1955-62), Khurramshabr is now one of Iran's prin- 
cipal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf; its exports 
include dates, milk-products, skins and wool, 

The 1912-14 Boundary Commission took as the 
international boundary with ‘Irak the low-water line 
on the Iranian side of the Shatt al-‘Arab. This left 
the navigation channel to Khurramshabr under ‘Irak 
jurisdiction, and resulted ia constant friction between 
the two countries. This dispute appears finally to 
have been settled by the agreement signed on 6 March 
1975, whereby Tran and “Irak agree that the inter- 
national boundary shall be the salweg, or line of 
deepest water. 
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KHURREM (P. “cheerful, smiling”) is a name 
of both men and women. The most famous 
bearer of it is the KássekI [q.v] and beloved 
wife of Sulayman I [p], who was born in the 
early years of the x6th century aad died on 26 Dju- 
mAd& 1I 965/15 April 1558. Because of the necessary 
seclusion of her life, few facts about her are known. 
It is, however, certain that Sulaymin remained pas- 
sionately devoted to her from their meeting, probably 
in Istanbul after his accession on 17 Shawwal 926] 
30 September 1520, until her death; hence her power, 
by which she altered the course of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. This power, for which she is hated, brought 
upon her charges of witchraft (Bassano, Costumi, 
Roma rs45, 180.) and sorcery (Busbecq, Omnia . .., 
Basel 1740, 72-3), but Navagero's remark (Alberi, 
Relasioni tiji, 74), "she knows the Sultan's nature 
very well", seems nearer the truth. According to the 
tradition established by Hammer-Purgstall (GOR, lii, 
673), she was Polish, trom Rogatin (Polish: Robatyn) 
on the Gnilaya Lipa river, now in the Ukrainian SSR, 
then in the Little Russia of Poland, the daughter of 


a Greek Catholic papas; possibly her name was Alek- 
sandra Lisowska (see Belleten, xxiii, 230). The area, 
an old Ruthenian settlement, was subjected to fre- 
quent Tatar raids; she may have been carried off on 
one of these and sold as a slave in Istanbul, It may 
not be a coincidence that she had a mosque built later 
in the “Avret Pazari quarter, near the female slave- 
market. Other traditions, of little reliability, make 
her Slav, Circassian, Sienese, even French. She may 
have been presented to Sulaymin by his mother 
Hafsa Sultan or by Ibrahim Pasha (g.v.) (Bassano, 
loc. cit., 186)., with whom she was to share Sulaymin's 
affection. She was called Khurrem (variants: Chur- 
ram, Currem, Hürrem) but is known in Turkish his- 
tories generally as Khassekt Sultan and in Western 
accounts as Roxelana (variants: Roxolana, Roxelane, 
Rossolana, Rossane, la Rossa, la Rosa), probably all 
referring ta her origin as a Russian or even a Ruthe- 
nian woman (Belleten, xxiii, 229), but not meaning 
"Rose", “Redhead”, nor Baudier's ingenous "Rox« 
ana” to Sulaymán's Alexander the Great (Inventaire, 
Paris 1620, 344). Bragadin in 1526 (Alberi, iiif3, 102) 
describes her as "young not beautiful, but graceful 

As heir-apparent in Manisa, Sulayman seems to 
have favoured two ladies, Gulbahar and Gulfem, said 
to be variously of Circassian, Albanian, Montenegrin 
and Crimean origin. Gulfem bore him Murad in 919/ 
1513 and Mabmüd in g2r/r51, but both these sans 
died in 927/1521. Gulbahàr bore Mustafa (g-. in 921/ 
1515; thus, by 1521, as mother of the Sultan's eldest 
surviving son, she was Khasseki Sultan and, after 
Sulayman’s mother, foremost in the Imperial Harem, 
then housed in the Old Palace. However, Khurrem 
had captivated Sulayman, borne him a son Mebem- 
med (q.».] in 927/1521 and, after a squabble reported 
by Navagero (Alberi, ili/z, 75), during which Gulba- 
har had called her "sold meat", had ousted her. 
Gulbahar devoted herself to her son Mustafa and, 
when she died in 988/1580, was buried beside him 
in Djem Sultan's mausoleum in Bursa (Refik, svi. 
asırda Istanbul hayatı, Istanbul 1935, 8). Gulfem, no 
rival, was accepted by Khurrem and lived with her 
ladies; after her death, in o69/1561-2, a mosque was 
constructed ia her memory in Üsküdar. 

There is unanimous agreement that Sulayman 
made Khurrem his legal wile by giving her the hdbin 
(dowry), said to be 5,000 ducats annually, but no hint 
as to when this took place. It may have been after the 
birth of Mebemined. An undated letter in the Ar- 
chives of the Bank of St. George, Genoa, describes the 
wedding festivities in some detail (see Davey, The 
Sultan and his subjects, London 1907, 18-19). In 928/ 
1522 their daughter Mihr-i Mah Sultán [g2:] was born, 
the next year a son ‘Abd Allah (died 932/1526) and, 
on 24 Radjab 930/28 May 1524, the future Sultan 
Selim 11 [g.z.]. Kharrem bore two more sons, Bayezid 
in 932/1526 and, in 937/1530 Dijihangir, a hunchback 
much loved by his father, The circumcisions of Mus- 
tala, Mebemmed and Sellm were celebrated together 
with great pomp in Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 936/July 1530, after 
which Mustafa, as sandjak-beg of Sarukhan, departed 
with his mother to Manisa. On 4 Ramadan 940/1o 
March 1534 the walide Hafsa Sultan died. During the 
night of 21-2 Ramadan 942/14-5 March 1536, Ibrahim 
Pasha was assassinated in the Sultan's bedchamber 
in Topkapı Sarayı. Khurrem’s influence is suspected 
in this murder, out of jealousy and fear for her 
children's lives after Ibrahim had declared in favour 
of Mustafa as heir, but there is no proof of thi 
With Ibrühtm's death, however, all her rivals hi 
been removed. 
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In 945/1539 Khurrem began a long series of pious 
bequests with the construction of the Haseki mosque 
in Istanbul, the first commission of the new Chief 
Architect Sinn [po]. It is in the former “Avret 
Pazar now Haseki district, and comprises two 
medreses, a mekteb, a sabil and a hospital (finished 
957/1550) which, as the Haseki Kadınlar Hastanesi, 
is still in use for women. Sinan also built another 
mosque on her behalf at Edirne, Simarets near the 
Kaba at Mecca, at Medina and at Edirne, and baths 
in the Aya Sofya and Yehudiler districts of Istanbul. 
Her other charitable works include a caravanserai 
and fountains at Edirne and a richly endowed ‘imaret 
at Jerusalem. 

On the night of 27 Ramadan 947/25 January 154 
a fire swept through the Old Palace (Lutfi, Tewérit 
Istanbul 1342, 384). Khurrem seems to have move: 
at once with her ladies to Topkapi Sarayı, where she 
remained. With a woman lodged for the first time at 
the political centre, there begins at this date the 
Kadinlar salfanati, the rule of women, during which 
the policies of the Ottoman Empire were directed by 
a succession of foreign favourites, until the death of 
Murad IV's mother in 1061/1651. In the Genoese Ar- 
chives there is a description of Khurrem's apartments, 
probably written in 1542 (see Davey, Sulian, 21-3), 
and also in Bassano (loc. cit, x7v.). On 21 Safar 
948/16 June 1541 Khurrem had Mustafa dismissed to 
Amasya and on 3 Sha‘bin 949/12 November 1542 
her own son Mehemmed was appointed sandjak-bey of 
Sarukhan, the heir-apparent's post (Kanum arma- 
dant, 249). One year later, on 8 Sha*bin 950/6 Novem- 
ber 1543, Mchemmed died in Manisa. Sulayman was 
inconsolable; in a deed of gift to Khurrern made some 
ight years later (Ferldün, Munsha*at*, i, 608-10), 
with all his other sons still alive, be calls her "the 
mother of my late son Mehemmed”. On x3 Ramadan 
951/28 November 1544 Rüstem Pasha [g.t.], husband 
of Mihr-i Mah since 945/1539, was appointed Grand 
Vizier. He was devoted to the policies of his mother- 
in-law and wife, foremost of which was the destruc- 
tion of Mustafa so that one of Khurrem’s sons might 
succeed. The law decreeing that a Sultan at his acces- 
sion must have all his brothers executed created such 
a desperate struggle for life within the Sultan’s family, 
‘of which the pathetic aspect is well illustrated by 
Navagero (Albéri, iir, 77). Their scheming was 
crowned with success ou 27 Shawwa) 960/6 October 


1553, When Sulayman witnessed the execution of his | 


brilliant and popular eldest son in camp at Eregli 
near Konya. To pacify the infuriaed army Rüstem 
Pasha was dismissed at once and Karā Ahmad Pasha 
[gv] appointed Grand Vizier .Djihangir, proceeding 
with his father on the Persian campaign, died of 
pleurisy at Aleppo on 22 Dhu 'KHididje 960/29 
November 1553. A few weeks later Mustafa's son 
Mehemmed, born at Amasya in 953/1546, was exe- 
cuted at Bursa. His death also is attributed to Khur- 
rem's plots, as is the execution in office of Kara 
Ahmad Pasha on 13 Dhu 'l-Ka'da 962/29 September 
1555 and the immediate reinstatement of Ristem 
Pasha, He and Khurrem plotted for the succession to 
pass to Bayezid, the younger but abler of Sulayman’s 
surviving sons, but neither of them lived to see the 
end of the struggle between the two brothers which 
resulted in Bayezid’s execution in Persia at Selim’s 
instigation on 25 Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 969/23 July 1562. Bar- 
barigo tells us (Albi, iii/3, 148) that in her last years 
Khurrem would not allow Sulayman out of her sigh 
both infirm, they spent the winter of 965/1557-8 
Edirne together, and she returned to die in Istanbul 
in April. She is buried in her mausoleum, built by 


Sinan beside Sulaymán's near the Silleymaniyye 
mosque. Due largely to her intrigues Selim, Sulay- 
man's least worthy son, remained alone to succeed 
his father. 

A number of Khurrem’s letters exist. Seven letters 
to Sulayman, written between 1526-53, published in 
modern Turkish transcription in Uluçay, Osmanlı 
sultanlarina aşk mektuplari, Istanbul 1950, are pre- 
Served in the Archives of the Topkapı Sarayı Museum 
as TKS Argivi nes. E. 5038, 5662, 5859, 5926, 6036, 
6056, 11480. In 1548 and 1549 she and Mihr-i Mah 
wrote to Sigismand Augustus of Poiand; the originals 
are in Warsaw, AGAD, Arch. Kor, Dz. turecki, 
teczka 110, nos. 218, 219, 221, 222: French tr: 
lations by Askenazy, Listy Roxolany, in Kwartalnik 
Historyczny, x (1896), 113-7. A correspondence with 
Persia ensued over the building of the Sileyminiyye 
mosque, with Khurrem answering Shih Tahmásp's 
wife's letter of good wishes to her in 962/1555 (rei- 
erence to copies in Hammer-Purgstall’s Ms, in GOR, 
ix, 375: items 499, 500) and the Shah's sister's letter 
of congratulations after the completion in 964/1557; 
published in Feridün, Munsha?afs, ii, 63-6. There are 
many deeds of gift made by Sulayman to Khurrem; 
see, for example, Heyd, Ottoman documents, Oxford 
1960, 143, and Kanunt Sultan Süleyman sergisi, 
Istanbul 1958, nos. 71, 9o, xoa, 125. Some examples 
of embroidery said to be Khurzem's work are pre- 
served in the Topkapi Sarayı Museum and the Türk 
Islam Eserleri Müzesi in Istanbul. 

Khurrem's fame spread through Europe in her 
lifetime, It is unlikely that she ever sat for a por- 
trait, but several portraits of her exist. In Topkapı 
Sarayt there is an oil painting (see cover of Ulugay, 
Ask mekiuplari), made from the engraving in Boi 
sard, Vitae eb icones sultancrum, Frankfurt 1596, 
and two other portraits (sec Ulugay, 7, 2o). Sokol- 
| nicki, Le Sultane Ruthene, in Belleten, xxiii, 1959, 
229-39, lists further portraits in Florence, Venice and 
Vienna, the latter bearing the same inscription as 
| Ulugay, 20, and probably identical to it, There is a 
fine engraving of her by Melchior Lorich in Turckische 
Figuren (sce Rouillard, The Turk, Paris 1938, plate 
| 23). Khurrem’s story inspired drama and literature 
| in Europe in the 16th and 17th centuries, including 
two French plays, La Sultane, Paris 1561, and 
Rozelane, Paris 1643; see Rouillard, The Turk, q21- 
66, and Chew, The Crescent, New York 1937, 497-503. 
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KHURSABAD, a village situated 36° 40^ N, and 
43° 10° E. in the plain 17 km. to the north-east of 
Mosul, in the mubāfaşa of al-Mawgil. It is the site 
of the ancient Assyrian royal city Dur Shar- 
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rukia, "The Fortress of Sargon”, The earliest excava- 
tions there were undertaken by Paul Emile Botta in 
1843 when he was the French Consul at Mosul, and 
he has been described by Parrot as "the first system- 
atio excavator of a Near Eastern site", He himself 
described his work in a series of letters which he 
wrote after each important find and he carefully 
copied all the inscriptions he discovered, although 
at that time Akkadian was still an undeciphered 
language. Victor Place continued the excavation of 
the site from 1852-5, but then it was abandoned until 
G. Loud worked there on behalf of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago for eight seasons from 1927-35. 
Since then a number of stone reliefs from the palace, 
including two famous colossal bulls, have been re- 
moved to the Iraq National Musuem in Baghdad 
(1938, 1943) and the Directorate-General of Antiqui- 
ties of [raq resumed excavations for a short period in 
1957. 

Sargon II (721-705 B.C.) built the city between 
717 and 707 when he moved the centre of his adminis- 
tration from Kallhu (modern Birs Nimrüd), and the 
city is a model of Assyrian town-planning, It has 
seven fortified gates and the early excavations re- 
vealed the rooms of the palace and the houses of 
the palace officials. There are a number of shrines 
to various ceities (called by Botta the Harem) and 
a ziggurat (which Botta described as an observatory). 
The later American excavation discovered the temple 
of Nabu who, with his consort Tashmetum, was a god 
of vegetation and recently it has been suggested by 
Postgate that the fertility ritual of the sacred mar- 
riage was performed in this building. The entrance 
to the palace was flanked by a pair of massive, win- 
ged, human headed bulls (as in other Assyrian cities) 
and the walls were decorated with detailed reliefs 
‘of battle scenes and festival processions. A number 
of glazed brick panels have also been recovered from 
the site and chemical analysis of the blue glazes 
derived from copper suggests that lead was being 
used as a flux, a technique that was forgotten but 
later te-developed. 

Cuneiform inscriptions show that the city was 
completed just before Sargon died, It was during his 
eighth military campaign, on which he plundered 
towns and villages in north-western Iran, that he was 
ambushed and killed (os B.C.) and his corpse was 
left unburied as “food for the birds of prey". The 
priests seem to have interpreted this final humiliation 
as a sign of divine punishment, and hie son Sennache- 
rib abandoned the city and turned his attention to 
the rebuilding of Nineveh, which remained the capi- 
tal of Assyria unti) the empire was overthrown in 
612 B.C. The most important document for historical 
research which has been discovered at the site is a 
list of the names of the kings of Assyria together 
with the length of their reigns as far back as Irishum 
I (1852-1813). Although there are inconsistencies of 
detail between this list and the King list from Asshur 
[sec ArtiOn) in Suppl. and the records of astronomical 
observations, it does provide the basic framework for 
the study of Assyrian history. 


‘The palace is built on a raised platform and plan- | 


ned around an open courtyard which was accessible 
to the public, This gave access to an inner courtyard 
which seems to bave been reserved for those in spe- 
cial positions of authority, The throne room was ap- 
proached from the inner courtyard through a triple 
doorway flanked by monumental sculptures, A stair- 
case Jed from the throne room to the private living 
rooms, Because of the absence of any relief carving 
in the throne room it bas been suggested that this 


was originally decorated with mural paintings but no 
traces have survived. 

Sargen had the construction of the city described 
in detail on the pavement stones in the palace gates 
with these words: "[tbe king) built the city at the 
foot of Mount Musri above Nineveh and named it Dur 
Sharrukin. He erected palaces of ivory, maple, box- 
‘wood, mulberry, cedar, cypress, juniper, pine and 
terebinth as his royal dwelling place. In front of the 
gates he built a portico, as in a Hittite palace, which 


particularly interesting to note that he received in- 
spiration for at least one architectural detail from his 
‘western expedition. 

When the site was first discovered, Bolta thought 


he had found the much more famous city of 
for he was so astounded by the size and obvious spl 
dour of the ancient city, Layard raised objections 
to this identification because he thought it was too 
far away from the Tigris. Neither of them appeared 
to know the traditional identification $n Arabic his- 
torical sources; Yakit describes the village as the 
site of an ancient city called Sar*ün, which probably 
reflects an earlier corruption of Sarghün. 

When excavations began, E. Flandin was sent by 
the French government to copy the sculptures which 
had been found. It was identified with Dur Sharrukia 
after the inscriptions of its founding king had beea 
translated, He had had it built as a strategic defence 
against the troublesome Cimmerian attacks from the 
| north and had cobbled the main exit roads so that 

his troops could be transported efficiently with their 
supplies. The ancient walls surround an area of 320 
hectares with the citadel ocoupying 20 hectares. 
YakGt mentions that the village of his day (which 
he refers to as Khurustábüd) had good irrigation. 
The modern village supports a small population (the 
average density of the area is 29.5 persons per km.*) 
situated on tbe eastern bank of the river Khawsar at 
| the northern end of the Djabal Mablub, 
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KHURSHID, ispañbadh [q.v] of the Dabáyid 
ín Tabaristan. It was long believed that there 
were two Kburshids, because of errors in interpreting 
coin legends; Mordtmann, in SB Bayr. Ak. (1871), 
36, 36, dated three coins of this prince to the years 
70, 60 and 64 of the Tabaristin era, and this led 
people to posit the existence of a Khurshid I who 
reigned 50-60 T. and a Khurshid II who reigned $8- 
116 T. (idem, in ZDMG, xxxiii, x10, cited by Unvala, 
x5 35, P. 30, $ 11). He was followed by Marquart, 

‘ranSahr, 132, who also read 64 T. on a coin which 
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he attributed to Khurshid J, who must in his opiniou 
have reigned 60-4 T. Vasmor, in EJ} art. MAZANDARAN 
was the first to perceive this false reading, which he 
explained by the resemblance between shasi = 6o and 
dahsat = rro in the Pahlavi script. Accordingly, 
Vasmer dated the coins to rro and rr T,, instead 
of 60 and 64 T., and he therefore denied the existence 
‘of two Khurshids, especially as the local sources make 
no mention of a Khurshid I. Unvala, p. 7, $4, p- S, 
§5, p. 30, $11, confirmed Vasmer's conclusions, and 
remarked that the coins of the alleged Khurshid 1 
are absolutely identical with those which Mordtmann 
attributed to Khurshid IL. As for the bronze coin 
dated by Mordtmann (ZDMG, xix, 474, No. 170) to 
the year 7o T. and attributed to Khurshid 1, Vasmer 
corrects this false reading to 107 T. (ED, loc. cit), 
Unvala (p.9, $16, coin No. 8co in his catalogue) 
confirms Vasmer's dating, and observes that to date 
the coins to 64 and 7o T. and attribute them to 
Khurshid 1 would interrupt in an inexplicable fashion 
the series of coins issued by Farrukhan the Great 
(60-79 T.) One must thus cease speaking of two 
 Ehurshids, as does Spuler in EI* art. Dasova. 

The ispahbadh Khurshid is therefore the Jast 
Dabüyid prince, who reigned in Tabaristn 89-r10 T. 
123-44 A-H.[740-61 A.D. according to his coins, which 
corresponds closely with the information of local 
chroniclers. In fact, Zahir al-Din, 4o, gives him a 
reign of 33 years, to which should be added 8 years 
of the regency of his paternal uncle Sárüya (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, 113). But elsewhere (319), he gives him a 
reign of 51 years, which cannot even be given cre- 
dence as an indication of his age. Al-Tabarl, 
states that Khurshid was still young when 
Dadhburamir died. According to Ibn Isfandiyár, loc. 
citn Dàdhburzmir's brother Sárüya acted as regent 
for 8 years, but his sons wanted to keep the throne in 
their own fine, hence plotted against their cousin 
Khurshid, who had reached his majority, The latter 
managed to defeat them and recovered his throne 
(Gbid., 113-34), He was a real petty king, with a 
personal guard, an army and representatives in the 
various districts of Tabaristiin (ibid, 114-16). He even 
sent an embassy to the Chinese court of the T'ang, 
in ca, 746 (Abel-Rémusat, i, 254, ii, 166-49): "In the 
fifth year Tian-pao, the king Hu-lu-ban sent an em- 
bassy to the Imperial Court and received in exchange 
the title of King of Kuei-Sin" (submission to vassal- 
age). These royal pretensions explain his rebellion 
under the last Umayyad caliph Marwan II (127-32 
744-50; cl. Baladhuri, 338), but he had to submit to 
Abū Muslim al-Khurdsini in 131/749 (Tabari, ii, 
2016), After al-Mansür's execution of Abd Muslim in 
137/755, Sunb&dh revolted and entrusted to Khur- 
ahid part of the treasures of Abd Muslim (Tabari, iii, 
86, 119; Nizàm al-Mulk, tr. Schefer, 267-8, tr. Darke, 
214). After his defeat, Sunbàdh sought refuge in 
Tabaristin, but Khurshid had him killed by his 
cousin, in order to get his hands on the rest of Aba 
Muslim's treasures (Ibn Isfandiyar, 117-18). The 
caliph al-Mansür bad to send his son al-Mahdi to 
Rayy to recover Abü Muslim's property (Ibn al- 
Athir, v, 369; Ibn al-Fakih, 312, 314). Khurshid re- 
fused to send his son as a hostage, but had to pay a 
heavier tribute, at the level paid to the Sasanids (Itn. 
Isfandiyar, 118). 

his submission did not last long, since he took 
advantage of the rebellion of “Abd al-Djabbarb. ‘Abd 
al-Rabmán, governor of Khurasin, to cut off tribute 
in 141/758 (Ibn al-Fakib, 309-r0; Bal‘ami, iv, 380). 
This time, the caliph decided to finish once and for 
all with his vassal's insubordination and to annex 


his principality. His army invaded Tabaristàn and 
they made contact with each other without fighting, 
forcing Khurshid to take to the mountains, where he 
shut himself up in the fortress of al-Tak (Ibn al- 
Falih, 310). A long siege followed, but the place was 
finally captured in 142/759-60. Khurshid managed 
to flee for refuge in Daylam (Ibn al-Athir, v, 387; 
Ibn Isfandiyár, 121), but his family fell into the 
hands of the Muslims and were sent to the ‘Abbasid 
court (Balidbur, 339; Tabar, ili, 136-7, 139-49). 
There is great confusion over the names of these 
captive princesses, and certain chroniclers identify 
them with the daughters of the masmughan of Dun- 
bawand and not with Khurshld's family (Vasmer, 
9r, 100-1). However, various of this prince's daugh- 
ters became concubines of al-Mansür, his brother al- 
Abbas, and al-Mahdf, who had a son of al-Bakh- 
tariyya (or al-Bubturiyya, according to Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma'Grif, 193) called al-Mansür. It was al-Mansür b. 
al-Mahdt who refused the caliphate, as offered to 
him by the people of Baghdad in 201/817, after the 
choice of the ‘Alid AIL al-Ridà as al-Ma’miin’s heir- 
presumptive. He merely agreed to become governor 
of "Irák for a-Ma'mün (Tabatl, iii, oor, 1005-6). 
Another of KhursbId's daughters, usually named as 
Shakla, also became the concubine of al-Mahdi (Ta- 
bari, ili, 140; Ibn al-Fakth, 314). She gave him a son, 
Torühim b. al-Mahdi [g.v], sc. the anti-caliph of 201-4/ 
817-19, who accepted his acclamation by the Baghdad 
populace after his half-brother al-Mansfir's refusal. 
‘All this shows that one cannot set up against each 
other, in a simplistic fashion, the son of the “Persian 
concubine" (al-Ma'mün) and the son of the “Arab 
princess" (al-Amin), since the “Irakis did not hesitate 
in 201/817 to set up the son of a Persian concubine 
(al-Mansiir and then Ibrahim) against the son of an- 
other Persian coucubine (al-Ma?mün), who was morc- 
over the very nephew of Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi. 
Khurshid gathered an army in Daylam and Gilan 
and in 143/760 tried to regain his principality (Tabari, 
iii, 141-2), but meeting no success, killed himself the 
following year (Balramt, iv, 381; Ibn al-Fakth, 314). 
His son, who was on an embassy to China, learnt of 
the annexation of Jabaristan, as recorded íu the 
Chinese annals: "He was honoured by the title of 
supernumerary officer-general, and awarded a purple 
cloak and a golden fish. Whilst he was staying in the 
capital, the black-robed Arabs conquered his lands” 
(Abel-Rémusat, i, 254). The other local dynasties of 
Tabaristan (the Bawandids [g.v.] of Mount Sharwin, 
the Kárinids [g.v.] of Mount Karin and the Zarmih- 
rids of Miyandurüd) were kept as tributaries under 
the oversight of ‘Abbasid governors resident at Amul. 
These last continued to mint coins with Khurshid’s 
name till 114 T. (he having killed himself in 110 T.), 
which has led many historians to think that Khurshid 
reigned till x15 T. The first extant coin minted in the 
name of an ‘Abbasid governor is that of Rawb b. 
Hatim in 147/764 (cited by H. Gaube, Arabosasani- 
dische Numismatik, Brunswick 1973, 124; it will be 
published shortly by R. Curiel, of the Cabinet des 
Médailles of the Bibl. Nat. in Paris). 
Bibliography: In addition to the Arabic chron- 
iclers (Baladhurl, Fuhih al-buldén; Yon al-Athir; 
Ibn al-Fakth; Ibn Kutayba; Tabari, etc.) and the 
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ALKHURTOM (Kuartum, KiARTOUM), a city 

at the confluence of the Blue and White 

Niles, now the capital of the Democratic Republic 

of the Sudan. The name is said to be derived from 

the resemblance of the site to an elephant's trunk. 

At the time of the Turco-Egyptian invasion (1821), 

Khartum was a small village, the residence of a holy 

man. It was chosen as the military and administra- 

tive headquarters of the conquered territories by the 
governor, ‘Uthnan Bey Djarkas, in 1824. With the 
extension of Turco-Egyptian rule, the pacification 
of the Sudan, and the opening-up of the Equatorial 
Nile and Babr al-Ghazal {¢..], Khartum developed 
into a flourishing town with a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, which included European traders, consular offi- 
cials and Catholic missionaries. After the outbreak 
of the Mahdist revolt, the defence of Khartum was 
assumed by the governor-general, C. G. Gordon 

Pasha (General Gordon), a British subject in the 

Khedivial service. The town, which had been under 

close siege from October 1884, fell to the Mahd! on 

26 January 1885, Gordon being among the slain. 

During the Mabdist period, the capital was trans- 

ferred to Omdurman (Umm Durmin), on the left 

bank of the Nile below the confluence, and Khartum 
was abandoned, apart from the dockyard (al-tarsana), 
where the steamers of the Mahdist state were main- 
tained, and the gardens, which became a source of 
revenue. After the defeat of the Khalifa ‘Abd Alla 

b. Mubammad (¢.v.] at Karari in September 1898 by 

Anglo-Egyptian forces, the restoration of Khartum 

was begun by Kitchener, the serdár and governor- 

general. Although again the administrative centre 
and the principal place of residence for Europeans, 

Khartum did not equal Omdurman in extent or popu- 

lation during the Condominium (1899-1955). Together. 

with Omdurman and Khartum North it forms a 

conurbation known as “the Three Towns" (al-Mfudwn 

al-Thaláth). 

Bibliography: K. M. Barbour, The republic 
of the Sudan, London 1961; Richard Hill, Egypt 
in the Sudan, 1820-1881, London 1959; P. M. Holt, 
The Mahdist state in the Sudan, 1881-1891*, Oxford 
1970. (P. M. Hout) 
KHORYAN-MORYAN, a group of islands in 

the bay of the same name on the south coast of 

Arabia, lying along latitude 17° 30’N between 

longitudes 55° 30^ and 56° 30’ E. The islands, princi- 

pally of granite and limestone formation, are the 

Peaks of a submarine ridge. From west to east they 

are Hasikiyya, Sawdà, Hallaniyya, Karzawt and 

Djubayle. Hallaniyya is both the largest (about 8 

miles long and 23 in circumference) and the only 

inhabited island of the group. At its centre it rises 


to a peak some 1,500 feet above sea-level. Its vegeta- 
tion is scanty: only a few marine shrubs, some scat- 
tered tamarisks and occasional mimosas relieve the 
monotony of the landscape. The water is brackish, 
the best being obtaiaed from a couple of wells sunk 
by a RAF survey party in 1963. Sawda, the second 
largest island (3 miles long), is equally barren, though 
it was once inhabited. So also, apparently, was Dju- 
bayla, to judge from a few tombs on the island. 
Djubayla and Hasikiyya, the westernmost island, 
lying only 20 miles from the mainland, are the haunts 
of thousands of seabirds, including pelicans and 
goosanders. 

The Khüryan-Müryán Islands were early identified 
with the so-called seven successive islands of Zeno- 
bios, and as such they marked the frontier between 
the kingdom of the Parthians and the kingdom of 
Hadramawt. From this it would appear that the 
Parthian frontier should be located in the innermost 
comer of KhOryan-Maryan Bay. Over the centuries 
the inhospitality of the islands has forced their in- 
habitants to seek their livelihood from the sea. In the 
6th/reth century, al-Idrisi [q.v] records that the 
islanders, who were then politically under al-Shibr, 
were very poor in winter and only managed to make 
a moderate living in the sailing season, They used 
to sail to «Uma, Aden and the Yemen. Their main 
source of revenue was tortoise shell, which they 
traded to the Yements, and occasionally very beau- 
tiful amber, for which they sometimes got very high 
prices. Al-ldrist calls the bay containing the islands 
Djawn al-Hashish (Bay of Herbs). The Khüryàn- 
Maryan Islands in their turn were frequented by 
Arabs from Shibr and Mukallà in the Hadramawt 
(g.x. in Suppl), and from Hudayda in the Yemen, to 
dig guano from Hasiklyya and Diubayla Islands, 
where the seabirds down the centuries had left rich 
deposits. The guano was used as agricultural fertiliser, 
especially in the cultivation of tobacco, 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans in mod- 
ern times to record the existence of the Khüryàn- 
Moryan Islands. Affonso d'Albuquerque discovered 
them in 1503, and they appear thereafter in Portu- 
guese sources as the Cucia-Muria Islands, with Hasi- 
kiyya as Asquié, Sawdi as Sodié and Karzawt as Ro- 
dondo, Kawäsim [q.] from Ra's al-Khayma des- 
cended upon the islands in 18:8, possibly with the 
intention of using them as a base for attacks upon 
shipping. The local inhabitants were driven or carried 
off and the islands remained unpopulated for several 
years afterwards. Sometime before or, more probably, 
after this incursion (the sources are unclear) the is- 
lands came into the possession of a sub-section of 
the Mabr tribe, the Ibn Khalfin, residing in the 

icinity of Mirbat on the coast of Dhufar (Zufár [q.v.]). 
It is from this clan that the islands have derived 
the name by which they are known to the Arabs of 
southern Arabia—Djaza%ir bin Khalfin, By the 
middie of tbe r3th/19th century—and possibly a dec- 
ade or so earlier—the islands had become a depen- 
dency of the sultanate of Maskat. Trench planters 
from Réunion Islands occasionally resorted to the 
islands to load guano for use as fertiliser, and it was 
the existence of these valuable deposits that led the 
British government in 1854 to ask the Sultan of 
Maskat, Sayyid Sa%d b. Sultan, to cede the islands 
to Great Britain. The deed of cession was signed on 
14 July 1854 and the guano deposits were worked 
trom 1857 to 1859. A cable station was set up on 
Hallaniyya Island in r86r, only to be abandoned a 
year later wher. the Red Sea-Karachl cable proved 
unworkable. 
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From 1854 onwards, the Kbüryan-Müryán Islands 
were formally designated a dependency of the British 
colony of Aden, although administrative control over 
them was vested in the British political resident in 
since it was more practicable for 
ical agent at Maskat to visit them 
than it was for the political resident (later governor) 
at Aden. When British rule over Aden ceased on 30 
November 1967, the islands were handed back to the 
Sultan of Maskal, despite the protests of the Aden 
successor government, the People’s Republic of South 
Yemen, that it was entitled to succeed to sovereignty 
over all the dependencies of the former colony. Since 
that time the islands have been administered as part 
of the wildya of Dhuffr of the sultanate of *Unin. 
Hallaniyya Island is still populated, the number of 
inhabitants having remained fairly constant over the 


past century—36 in 1883, so in 1936, 70 in 1947 and | 


53 in 1976. They still derive their living from the sea, 
and especially from the great shoals of sardines which 
appear off the islands in late October each year, at 
the end of the south-west monsoon. Of late, food- 
stuffs and medical treatment provided by the ‘Uniant 
authorities in Salala have gone some way to alleviate 
the rigours of the islanders’ existence. 
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(A. Gromnaxs-{[]. B. Keurv]) 

KHUSDAR [see KALAT] 

AV-KHUSHANI, As0 ‘Asp Arriu MugasitAD 
n. at-Hinitu, MAlikI fakih and biographer, 
originally irom Khushan near Kayrawan. Afterstudy- 
ing figh at the latter place and at Tunis, he left his 
homeland ca. 311/923, passing through Ceuta, where 
he was held back some time by teaching (he is said 
also to have corrected the orientation of the mosque 
there), and travelling to Spain, He resided in the 
Marches, and completed his legal training, especially 
from Kasim b. Asbagh {¢.v.], and ended up by en- 
joying the favour of the heir Lo the throne, prince 


akitaka, who procured for him the job of agi of 
inheritances (maérith) at Pechina, then that of the 
shiird of Cordoba and after that, summoned him to 
his own side. He was something of a poet (though 
accused of committing faults here), and was con- 
sidered to have a certain manual dexterity and to 
practise alchemy; he seems also to have acquired 
some medical expertise which allowed bim, after his 
disgrace following al-Halam's death in 366/976, to 
live by making up electuaries (adhd). He is said to 
have died in 371/981, but this date is not accepted 
by all his biographers, who however knew very little 
information about the last years of his life. 
Al-Khushant is credited with a hundred or so works 
and treatises composed at al-Hakam's behest, who 
was, as is well-known, a great lover of books. Amongst 
the titles cited here figure al-Ittifáb wa '-ikhtiläf ft 
madhhab Malik, al-Tahdsur wa "I-mugh@lat, al-Futya, 


| al-Ta'rif, al-Mawlid wa 'I-wafat, al-Nasab and al- 


Iktibás, which do not seem to have survived. His 
fame, however, rests on his biographical works. As 
well as a Ta?’rith ‘Ulama’ al-Andalus anda K .Fubahá? 
al-Malikiyya, which are no longer extant, al-Khu- 
shani left two collections of especial interest. The 
first one which one thinks of is his T. Kugat al- 
Andalus, ed. aud tr. into Spanish by Ribera, Madrid 
19r. Basing himself on written sources, archives 
and oral traditions, the author traces the biographies. 
of the kadis of al-Andalus from the conquest till 357/ 
968, in a lively and instructive manner; and if he 
lacks a critical spirit in relaying, for instance, the 
fictitious story of the first three judges in Cordoba, 
he nevertheless does not omit items of information 
which are sometimes unfavourable to the Umayyads. 
‘The second work which has been preserved, the 
Tabahat *ulamá? Ifrikiya, has been published by M. 
Ben Cheneb in his Classes des sapauis de l'Ifrigiya, 
Algiers 1915-20, as a continuation of the Tabakat of 
Abu "L*Arab [q.».). These Tabakdt, which the Mdf 
*Iyád [g.v.] utilises freely in his Maddrik under the 
title of Ta?rik al-Lrtbayyin, calling the author in 
familiar fashion Ibn Harith, contain biographies of 
scholars who did not belong to the Maliki school, and 
most remarkably, of converts to Shi‘ism established 
in Yirtkiya by the Fatimids. It is the opinion of R. 
Brunschvig (Um aspect de la littérature historico- 
séographique de l'Islam, in Mélanges Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45, 150-1) that this exile, 
unable to come to terms with the doctrine imposed 
upon his native land, may have written this work 
at the demand of al-Hakam, who was eager to know 
about the situation there; in this respect, the Tababit 
are interesting for the information which they give 
on the Fátimids, but the author, far from being im- 
partial, paints a gloomy picture of the «lam? who 
remained behind in Ifrtkiya and were compelled, ac- 
cording to his view, to rally to the new masters, either 
out of financial cupidity or from fear of persecution. 
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KHUSHHAL KHAN KHATAK, Pashtun poet 
and a warrior chieftain (1022-1100/1615-89), Khush- 


bal Khan is recognised as the national post of the 
Paghtins. 


an and grandson of 
the son of Malik 


Khushbal accompanied his father in tribal wars. After 
his father's death in a tribal battle, Khushhal suc- 
ceeded him as khán or chieftain, and was recognized 
as such by Shah Djaban, the Mughal Emperor, 
Khushbal served Shàh-Diabán in his army's cam- 
paigns in Balkh and Badakhshan in 1055/1645, but 
later, in the time of the Emperor Aurangzib, the 
governor of Kabul aligned himself, along with some 
of Khushbal's uncles and cousins, against Khushbal, 
Tn 1074/1664, Khushhal, then 5r years old, was sum- 
moned by the governor to Peshawar, where he was 
arrested and dispatched in chains to a fortress in 
Diaypür. He was released two years later, but was 
not allowed to return home until 080/1669. For the 
Test of his life, his sympathies rested with the rebel 
Paghtün tribes. In his poems he preached unity of 
the Afghan tribes to resist Mughal domination. 
Khushbal greatly admired the Afridi chieftain Darya 
‘Khan, who defeated the Mughal army at Landi Kótal 
in the Khyber Pass [sce knavsar Pass] in 1083/1672, 
while leading a confederation of Afridi and Muhmand 
tribesmen. Accompanied by one of his loyal sons, 
‘abd al-Kadir Khatak, Khushhal fought and ^= 
feated the Bangash tribe, which supported Mursal 
rule, He also had to fight his third son, Bahram, 
whom the Mughals sponsored in attempts to replace 
Khushbat as chieftain. In 1085/1674, he voluntarily 
relinquished his chieftainship to his eldest son, Ashraf, 
also a poet who was later (1044/1683) jailed by the 
Mughals. Khushhal declared himself a rebel and spent. 
rest of his life with Afridi friends in the inaccessible 
eyries of Tirah, a zone “never effectively occupied 
by any government in all history”. He travelled from 
tribal area to tribal arca, seeking assistance and re- 
fuge, He was relentlessly pursued by his treacherous 
son, Bahrám, but evaded capture and died in the 
Afridi country in zroo/r689. The armed resistance 
which he encouraged by his pen and emphasised by 
his sword is "to be counted among the causes that 
brought about the dramatic collapse of the Mogul 
Empire in India" (Sir Olaf Caroe). 

2. Literary Works. Khushbāl, a prolific poet, 
constantly chanted his love of beauty, honour, and 
justice. As part of his opposition to Aurangzib and 
his forces, Khushhal preached union of all Afghan 
tribes and encouraged revolt against Mughal rule: 


"My sword I gird upon my thigh 
To guard Afghán honour and fame: 

Its champion in this age am 1, 

The Khatak Kuin, Khugbhál my name", 


‘Khushbal also celebrates his successes and laments 
his subsequent misfortunes. He chastises those Pash- 
tans who accept gold rather than give battle to the 
‘Mughals. 

‘As well as poetry, he wrote manuals on falconry, 
folk medicine, a dialogue between the pen and the 
sword, an account of his imprisonment and exile, 
and a geography of Swat. “His lyrics and epics, alike 
present his religious devotion, occasionally in mystic 
terms, his patriotic feelings, his moral code, his many 
loves in object or joyful mood, and many other sub- 
jects” (D. N. MacKenzie). Khushbal rightly claims 
to be the originator of Pashió poetic form and metre, 
butit must be remembered that he had a predecessor, 


Mirza Ansárl Both these early Pashtó poets used 
the Dori or Persian poetic mould, but instead of 
strictly applying the classical rules of prosody to 
Pashtd, they adopted the metres of popular Pasht5 
songs to verse forms known in Persian, “This metre 
is syllabic in nature, but the pattern is made by the 
Stress usually recurring on every fourth syllable” 
(Mac Kenzis]. 

Khushhál further loft many ghasals in Persian 
under the pen-name of Rabi, and a Persian kasida 
ot ode on the futility of this world in same metre 
as the Bahr al-abrér of Amir-Khustaw Dihlawi; this 
Persian poetry is amongst the best of that written 
in the so-called Sabk-i Hind or "Indian style". 
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tün (Procs, of Seminar on Khushbal Khatak held in 
Kabul in July 1966), Pashto Academy; Tarydlay 
Pashtüm (Procs. of Seminar held in July 1970), 
Pasht Academy; Pagus, Monthly Review, Pesh’- 
‘war, special issue on Khushbal, July 1971. 
(Ravan FARHADI) 
KHUSHKADAM, AL-Mazix at-ZAuin AnO Saʻiv 
Savr al-Din Ai-NAsiR] Ai-Mi?AvvApI, Mamluk 
sultan of the Burdils (regn. 19 Ramadán 865-10 
RabI* I 872/22 June 1461 - 9 October 1467). By origin. 
a Rimi (ie, perhaps a Greek, but the term had a 
wide range of meanings), he was born ca. 815/rats. 
Brought as a boy to Egypt by the slave-merchant 
Khadija Nasir al-Din, he was purchased by the sultan 
al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh, whence his two nisbas. He rose 
through the grades of promotion of the Royal Mam- 
lüks as MássaHi, säki and amir, finally succeeding al- 
Mu'ayyad Abmad b. Inl as adbak al-‘asdhir in 
Egypt when the latter became sultan in Djumáda I 
865/Feb. 1461. The atübakiyya was at this time the 
highest in rank of the great offices of state, but had 
no specific functions; its holder was also styled amir 
kabir, ie. the senior amir. The reign of al-Mwayyad 
Ahmad was soon disturbed by the intrigues of Djanim 
al-Ashrafi, the governor of Damascus, who sought to 
usurp the sultanate with the support of his Ahushdd- 
shiyya, the Ashrafiyya, Le. the Mamlük household 
of al-Ashraf Barsbáy [q.v.). The Ashrafiyya were at 
first opposed by their rivals, the Zahiriyya, Le. the 
household of al-Zahir Cakmak [zn], whose chief 
Djanibak al-Zahir (formerly governor of Djudda) 
skilfully won the agreement of the two factions to the 
deposition of al-Mu'ayyad Abmad and the instal 
tion of Khushkadarn as a compromise candidate until 
the arrival of Djanim from Syria. Since Khushkadam 
was not of “the Nation" (al-djins, i.e. not a Circas- 
sian), it would be easy to depose him at will. Thus 
 Diinibak alleged, but he rightly calculated that once 
Khushkadam was recognised as sultan, he would be 
difficult to oust. He was accordingly proclaimed, and 
his supporters captured the Citadel of Cairo with little 
resistance, al-Muayyad Abmad being arrested and 
sent to imprisonment in Alexand 
‘The new sultan was thus faced at the outset with 
both an over-mighty kingmaker and a powerful rival. 
Dianibak, who was appointed dawádäār habir (a great 
office of state of growing importance in the Jater 
Cireassian period), was at first the effective ruler 
(mudabbir al-mamlaka). When Diinim al-Ashrafi ad- 
vanced to Khankah Siryakas, north of Cairo, Djini- 
bak succeeded in obtaining an oath of loyalty to the 
new sultan from him, and Djanim returned, loaded 
with gifts, to Damascus (Shawwal 865/July 1451). 
Some months later, Djanim was removed from office, 
and fled to Uzun Hasan of the Ak Koyunlu [9.0.] in 
Safar 866/Nov. 1461. With a force of Mamlüks and 
Ak Koyunlu Turcomans, he subsequently crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced to Tall Dáshir (Shawwil 
866/ July 1462), but the invasion came to nothing, and 
in the following winter he was killed in Edessa. The 
Sultan was now strong enough to procure the murder. 
of Djinibak (Dhu 'I-Hidjdia 867/August r463); an 
event which was followed by the arrest of leading 
members of the Zihiriyya faction. Khushkadam's 
coup against the Zihiriyya was, however, abruptly 
halted, probably because of a conspiracy against him 
in his own Mamlük household. A reconciliation was 
effected through Kayitbay al-Zahirl (the future sul- 
tan), and the offices and ikéI's of the Zahitiyya were 
restored. 
‘There were no major foreign developments during 
the reign, Suzerainty was maintained over King 


James of Cyprus (who had been installed with the 
help of a Mamlük contingent sent by al-Ashraf Inā! 
9.5) in 864/1460), although in a clash between the 
king and the sultan's resident in Cyprus, the latter 
was killed, and Famagusta, which he had held, passed 
into the king's possession (868/1464). Another vassal- 
state, the march-principality of Elbistan [g.v] under 
the Turcoman dynasty of Dulghädir (Dhu 'I-Kadr 
{q.0.]), was disturbed by a succession-stcuggle follow- 
ing the murder of its ruler, Malik Arslan, in 870/1465. 
‘Two pretenders, Shah-Budak and Rustum, succes- 
sively backed by Khushkadam, failed to hold their 
position against a third Dulghddicid, Sháh-Suwár, 
who had Ottoman support and at the end of the 
sultan’s reign was threatening northern Syria, Khush- 
kadam sent orders to the governors of Tripoli and 
Hamáh to assist Aleppo, and made provisional ar- 
rangements for an expeditionary force from Egypt 
(Muharram 872/August 1467). There are some indica- 
tions of a resurgence of Arab tribal power during the 
reign. Five expeditions were launched between 866/ 
1452 and 869/1465 against the Labid tribe of al 
Bubayra; while a few months before the sultan's 
death, he sent a punitive force against Shaykh Muba- 
rak of Band *Ukba, who had plundered the provisions 
for the pilgrims in the vicinity of Ayla. One of his last 
acts was to approve an expedition to Upper Egypt, 
where the ids had been defeated in a fight with 
Yünus b. ‘Umar, the chief of the powerful tribe of 
Hawwara [p]. The sultan died a few days later. 
Shortly before his death, an assembly of magnates 
had elected the aiabak Yalbay al Inall al Mu’ayyadt 
to succeed him. 

Bibliography: Contemporary memoirs of the 
reign are given by (1) Ibn Taghribirdi in al-Nudjüm. 
al-tühira, Cairo edn., xvi, 253-355; California edn. 
by W. Popper, vii, 685-821; tr. W. Popper, History 
of Egypt 1382-1469 A.D., vii, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1960, 32-123; also W. Popper (ed.], Er- 
tracts from ... Ibn Taghrt Bird's... Hawâdith 
al-duhûr, ili, Berkeley 1932, 398-602; (2) Ibn Tyas, 
Bada? al-zuhür, ii, ed. Mohamed Mostafa, Wies- 
baden, 1972, 378-458. (P. M. Hors) 
KHUSRAW [see AxOgsiRwAM, AMER xHUsRAW, 

KHOSREW, KISRA, PARWIZ]. 

KHUSRAW FIROZ, name of the last Büyid 
ruler, better known by his lakab of al-Malik al- 
Rahim, He succeeded his father Abū Kalidjár in ‘Irik 
in 440/1048. Most of his reign was spent in disputing 
with his brother Fulidh Satin the possession of 
Fars and Khüzistin and in trying to maintain disci- 
pline amongst the Turkish troops of his general al- 
Basiciri (g.v,]. There is no discernible doctrinal reason 
for his adoption, in defiance cf the caliph, of an 
epithet reserved for God. In any case, the enfeeble- 
ment of the Büyid dynasty allowed the caliph in 
question, al-K@?im, to recover a certain amount of 
political authority, seen in the appointment ouce 
more of a vizier to the caliph, Ibn al-Muslima [g.v]. 
A group within the caliphate, in which Ibn al-Muslima 
was a driving force, hoped to throw off the Büyid 
tutelage as the Sunni sultan, the Saldjük Toghril Beg 
approached, at the invitation also of Fulàdh Satan, 
In 448/1055 Toghril entered Baghdad, after having 
promised to respect al-Malik al-Rabim's position as 
his vassal, but a rebellion gave him a pretext to 
arrest the Büyid ruler, and the latter died two years 
later in prison at Rayy. 

Bibliography: See the main histories of the 
period, and especially Ibn al-Djawz!’s Muntasam, 
Tbn al-Athte’s Kamit and Sibt b. al- Djawzt's Msr'at; 
H. Bowen, The last Buwayhids, in JRAS (1928); 
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and in general, the bibliography to Buwavutos, 

to which should be added, H. Busse, Chalif und 

 Grosshüniz, die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), Beirut- 

Wiesbaden 1969. (Ct. CAHEN) 

KHUSRAW MALIK [see cazwawins). 

KHUSRAW PASHA [see EHosRew rag]. 

KHUSRAW SHAH [see Guazwawips), 

KHUSRAW SULTAN, eldest son of the 
Mughal emperor Djahangtr [g.».] by the daughter 
of RAdjà Bhagwan Dis, was born at Lahore ín 995/ 
1987. He was a favourite with his grandfather, Akbar, 
who perhaps wanted to make him his successor. He 
rebelled against his father in the first year of the 
jatter's reign (sc. in 1015/1696), was defeated and 
imprisoned. He made a second conspiracy in Afgháni- 
stn, and this having been detected, he was, with one 
interval, kept in confinement for the rest of his life. 
He died at Asirgath near Burhánpür in the Deccan 
in 1031/1622, in suspicious circumstances, and was in 
all probability murdered by Shah Diahan. His sister 
had his body buried in the Khusraw Bagh at Allaha- 
bad. His two sons, Dawar Bakhsh, otherwise Bulāki, 
and Garshisp, were put to death at Shah Diahan’s 
accession. 

Bibliography: The principal source is the 
Tasuk-i Djahángiri; see also the bibliography to 
BIAMANCIR. (H. BevrniDcs) 
KHUSOF [see xusos]. 

KHUTBA (4), sermon, address by the hajib 
[4:5. The khujba has a fixed place in Islamic ritual, 
Vi. in the Friday-service, in the celebration of the 
two festivals, in services held at particular occasions 
such as an eclipse or excessive drought. On the 
Friday it precedes the sait, in all the other services. 
the jalàt comes first. A short description of the rules 
for the khula according to al-Shtrazl (Tambih, ed. 
Juynboll, 40), one of the early Shafi doctors [g:], 
may be given here, 

(a) One of the conditions for the validity of the 
Friday service is that it must be preceded by two 
sermons. The conditions for the validity of these ser- 
mons are the following: the khasib must be in a state 
of ritual purity; his dress must be in accord with the 
prescriptions; he must pronounce the two Bkujbas 
Standing and sit down between them; the number of 
auditors required for a valid djum‘a must be present 
[see saxa]. 

Regarding the sermon itself, there are obligatory: 
the kamdala, the salài on the Prophet, admonitions 
to piety in both ibas, prayer (du*?) on behalf of 
the faithful, and recitation of a part of the Kur?n in 
the first bufba or, according to some doctors, in both. 
It is commendable (sunna) for the kkafib to be on a 
pulpit or an elevated place; to salute the audience 
when directing himself towards them; to sit down 
till the agkdn is pronounced by the mw'adhdhin; to 
Jean on a bow, a sword or a staff; to direct himself. 
straightway to his audience; to pray (du‘d’) on behalt 
of the Muslims; and to make his kku(ba short. 

(b.) Regarding the kiujbas on the days of festi- 
val the same author says (42) that they are like 
those of the Friday-service, except in the following 
points: the &kafib must open the first with nine fah- 
birs, the second with seven, On the ‘id he must in- 
struct his audience in the rules for the sahdt al-fitr, 
on the jd ai-adhd in the rules for the sacrifice of this 
day. It is allowable for him to pronounce the sermon 
sitting. 

Regarding the ġhujbas of the service during an 
eclipse, al-Shirdzt (43) remarks that the preacher 
must admonish his audience to be afraid, and in the 
service in times of drought hc must ask Allah's par- 


don, in the opening of the first A4ufha nine times, 
in the second seven times; further, he must repeat 
several times the sald? on Muhammad as well as 
istighfar, recite verse 9 of Süra LXVI, elevate his 
hands and say Muhammad's du‘@? (which is communi- 
cated by al-Shirdzi in full). Further, he must turn 
towards the fibla [q.v.] in the middle of the second 
Ehujba and change his shirt, putting the right side 
to the left, the left to the right, the upper part be- 
neath and keep it on till he puts off all his other 
garments. 

These prescriptions give rise to the following re- 
marks, C. H, Becker was the first to point to the 
relation between the Islamic pulpit and the judge's 
seat in early Arabia, This explains why the A&Aafib 
must sit down between the two Ahufbas; it explains 
why he must lean on a stafi, sword or bow; for these 
were the attributes of the old Arabian judge. It is 
not easy to see why the khu/bs precedes the services 
on Friday, whereas on the days of festival and the 
other special occasions saldt comes first. Hadith tells 
us that Marwan b. al-Hakam was the first to change 
this order by pronouncing the Ahufta before the per- 
formance of the saldt on the days of festival (e.g. 
al-Bukhiri, Cay», bib 6 and especially the pathetic 
picture in Muslim, ‘Idaym, trad. 9). 

It is also said that Marwan was the first to hold 
the khufba on these days on a pulpit, the old custom. 
being a service without minbár or adhin. According 
to other authorities (cf. Muslim, Imdn, tr. 78, 79, 
and sl-NawawI's commentary) the Alba before the 
salat was an institution going back to ‘Uthmin or 
even to Umar. The common opinion of traditionists 
is, however, that it was an innovation due to the 
general tendency of the Umayyads to favour their 
own dynastic interests rather than those of religion. 
If this opinion should be right, the innovation as well 
as the holding of the kiw/ba in a sitting attitude may 
be looked upon as an endeavour to go back to the 
pre-Islamic judicial rites concerning minbar and 
bhutba, 

Regarding the prayer on behalf of the faithful 
(duS@ Hi "Lmeminin) it must be observed that in 
this prayer before the Friday-sald! it has become 
customary to mention the ruling sovereign. The his- 
tory of Islam is full of examples of the importance 
which was attached to this custom, especially in 
times of political troubles, the name mentioned in 
this du'? betraying the imdm's political opinion or 
position, Though it is not prescribed by law to men- 
tion the ruler’s name, the suppression of the name 
at this occasion exposed the Ahafib to suspicion, In 
countries where Muslims lived under non-Muslim 
rule, even a prayer for the worldly prosperity of the 
ruler could expose the khafib to suspicion on the 
part of his fellow-Muslims (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Islam und Phonograph, 134. = Verspr. Geschr., ii, 
430 L.; idem, Mr. L. W. C. van den Berg's beoefening 
van het Mohammedaansche recht, in Ind. Gids, vift, 
Sog f. = Verspr. Geschriften, li, 214). The custom 
of mentioning the ruler in prayer is found as early 
as the sth century B.C. in the Aramaic papyri of 
Elephantine (Pap. i, line 26; cf. also Harnack, 
Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, i, 286. 

Several of the characteristics of the Khwfba pre- 
scribed by the doctors of the law occur also in hadith. 
"The kkujbas of Mubammad usually begin with thc 
formula ammd ba*di (al-Bukbárl, Dium, bib 29). 
Side by side with the hamdala (Muslim, Djum'a, tr, 
44, 45) the ghakdda occurs (Abmad b. Hanbal, ii 
302, 343: “A khujba without the ghahdda is Ik 
mutilated hand". Tn a large number of traditions it 
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is stated that Muhammad used to recite passages 
from the Ķurān (e.g. Muslim Djuma, tr. 49-52; 
Abmad b. Hanbal, v. 86, 88, 93 etc). The hufba 
must be short, in accord with Mubammad’s saying: 
“Make your salàt long and your &kufba short" (Mus- 
lim, Djuwta, tr. 47). Just like the salat the Bautba 
must be right to the purpose (ładem, Muslim, Djuma 
tr. 41). The audience must be silent and quiet; "who 
says to his neighbour ‘listen’, has spoken a super- 
fluous word", al-Bukharl, Djum*a, bab 36). The two 
hhufbas pronounced by the standing Akafib, who sits 
between them, are based on Mubammad's example 
(al-Bukhár, Djum'a, bib 27; Muslim, Djum'a, tr. 
31:5; Abmad b. Hanbal, ii, 35, 91, 98). During the 
didn Muhammad used to sit on the minbar; the 
ikdma was spoken when he bad descended (in order 
to hold the khujba standing); this order was observed 
by n Bakr and ‘Umar (Abmad b. Hanbal, iii, 449 
is. 

Neither the term Agba nor the verb Majala in 
their technical meaning occur in the Kuan, Even 
in the passage coataining an admonition not to aban- 
don the Friday-service for worldly profit, it is only 
the saat which is mentioned (Stra EXT], 9-11). Tt 
‘would be wrong to conclude from this silence that the 
Łhufba did not yet form a constituent part of worship 
in Mubammad’s time. Still, it is not probable that the 
different kinds of service were accurately regulated 
from the beginning. Hadith has preserved descriptions 
showing that Mubammad’s Ahujba often did not have 
much to do with the regular sermon of later times. 
Abü Dawid, Kitab ai-diyat, bab 13, reports, for ex- 
ample, that the Prophet pronounced two khufbas at 
the end of a complaint raised against a collector of 
the sehdt. Still, it is not possible to distinguish be- 
tween the kinds, as may appear from the following 
traditions. According to one of them related on the 
authority of Abū Sajd al-Khudri it is said that Mu- 
hammad on the days of festival used to open the 
service with the saldf; then he pronounced the khufba 
“and his kiw/ba usually consisted in the command to 
participate in some mission or expedition” (Abmad 
b. Hanbal, iii, 561]. A similar statement is to be 
found in Muslim, “Idayn, tr. 9: “When Muhammad 
had concluded the sald on the days of festival by the 
taslim, be remained on his feet and turned to the 
sitting audience; when he wanted to send a mission 
or when he desired some other arrangement, he gave 
his orders on it; he used also to say: give alms, give 
alms; ... then he went away. This state of things 
asted till Marwan, etc.". This is a very simple des- 
cription of the service and would be a considerable 
‘support to the view that a service with a fixed order 
only arose long after Mubammad's time. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that the description just translated 
betrays the tendency to contrast the simple service 
of the Prophet with the highly official style intro- 
duced by Marwan, who even had a minbar built on 
the musatia, According to another tradition, the 
Prophet once interrupted his Aliufba in order to reply 
to a stranger who had asked for instruction in the 
Muslim faith (Muslim, Djum‘a, tr. Co) ; he is also por- 
trayed as interrupting the kiujba to call out directly 
to a man (ibid., tr. 54-9). 

However uncertain the value of these traditions 
may be, it seems not out of place to suppose that 
a fixed order of service on Friday and the days of 
festival arose only after Muhammad's lifetime, This 
order reposes on three elements: the early-Arab- 
ian Miufbo, Mubammad's sunna and the exam- 
ple of Jews and Christians. 

In his study on the history of Muslim worship 


C. H. Becker endeavoured to establish a close connec- 
tion between the services on Friday and the days of 
festival on the one hand, and the mass on the other. 
But this view was opposed by Mittwoch, who found 
in the Jewish liturgy features corresponding to adhan 
and iBáma, to the hamdaía, the recitation of the 
Tora (first khwfba) and the recitation from the 
Prophets (second Miufbo). It is perhaps impossible 
to decide the question; probably the example of the 
Jewish as well as that of the Christian liturgy exer- 
‘ised influence on the final constitution of the Muslim 
worship. 

It is customary to pronounce the buba in Arabic; 
nevertheless, this rule is not infrequently broken in 
non-Arabic speaking lands, 

The history of the Akufba in Islam remains to be 
written, and the study of oratory from the minbar 
or pulpit likewise remains to be undertaken. On the 
latter point, the enquirer might utilise with profit 
the texts (of varying degrees of authenticity) of those 
sermons of the Prophet given in the Sira, in the 
hadith collections and in historical texts, as well as 
in those adab works which have preserved specimens 
of famous &kuiPas. Collections like those of Ibn Nu- 
bata al-Fariki (gv.) and the specially-compiled an- 
thologies of sermons used by the professional Ahafits, 
just as the secretaries used collections of model letters, 
would aiso be found useful. Collections of this latter 
type are often arranged according to the calendar, 
e. there are four sermons for each month plus supple- 
mentary ones for festival days, the Prophet's birthday 
and his mi®radj or night-journey (see Ahlwardt, Ver- 
teicknis der arab. Hss., iii, 437) 

Bibliography: Juynboll, Handleiding tot de 
kennis van de Moh. Wet, Leiden 1925, 7t E, 109 1; 
Shaykh Nim, al-Fatáei al-t4 lamgiriyya, Calcutta. 
1828 ff., i, 205 f., 210 f, 214 f; Abu l-Küsim al- 
Hill, Kith Shards al-Telam, Calcutta 1893, 1, 44, 
48; C. H. Becker, Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten 
Islam, in Noldcke-Festschrift, Giessen 1906, 331 f. 
idem, Zur Geschichte des islamischen Kultus, in Ist, 
ili (1912), 374 fl.; E. Mittwoch, Zur Enfstehunzs: 
geschichte des islamischen Gebels und Kultus in Abh. 
Pr. Ak. W., (1913), no. 2; see also grATIs. 

(A, J. WexstNck) 

KHUTTALAN, Kuurrat, a region on the right 
bank of the upper Oxus river, in what is now 
Soviet Central Asia, lying between the Wakhsh river 
and the Pandi river (sc. the head waters of the Oxus), 
called the Wakhsháb and Djaryab in mediaeval times. 
It was bounded on the west by the topographically 
imilar regions of Caghdniyan and Wakhsh [gg.v.}, 
and was often administratively linked with Wakhsh 
(Yakat, Bulddn, ii, 402). Khuttal was a land of rich 
pastures in both the river valleys and on the upper 
slopes of the hills, where the famed horses of Khuttal, 
known even to the Chinese, were reared; the geog- 
raphers advert frequently to the Khuttal and 
Tukharl breeds, and the men of Khuttal were cele- 
brated for their knowledge of horse-breeding, farriery 
and veterinary science, and for their skill in making 
saddles and other accoutrements (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 113). The valleys ran northwards towards 
the Buttamán mountains, which separated Khuttal 
from the upper Zarafshàn river valley; gold and silver 
‘were mined there, and there dwelt in these mountains 
two fierce and predatory groups, the Kuiidils aud 
the Kandiina Turks, both of them probably remnants 
of Hephthalite peoples (see kum pyts). 

The form Khuttalan, with the plural ending, is 
early attested, for this is found in the very early 
New Persian satirical verses composed by the local 
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people against the Arab commander Asad b. ‘Abd 
Allāh al-Kasri when he unsuccessfully raided Khuttal 
in 108/726-7, see Tabari, ii, 1492, 1494, 1602. Later 
Persian poetry requires forms like Khutlin or Khat- 
lin, whilst the Hudäd al-ālam, tr. Minorsky, 119, 
spells Khatulán. Yaka, loe, oi., gives both Khatlin 
and Khuttal, with his main entry under the latter 
form. In the Chinese annals we find forms like K‘o- 
tuto, see Marquart, £rdnlalr, 299-300. An etymo- 
logical connection with the name of the Hephthalites, 
‘within whose northern kingdom Khuttal certainly 
fell [see mavATILA] is certainly not impossible, 

The principal town of Khuttal and the residence 
of its ruler was at Hulbuk to the south of the modern 
centre Kulib/Kulyab, whilst Nutara or Anditardgh 
is described as the main trading centre. Other towns 
enumerated by the geographers include the important 
centres of Halawand and Munk, the latter probably 
corresponding roughly to the modern Baldjuwan; ac- 
cording to Ya‘kabi, Munk was on the borderland 
with Raght and the Turkish lands, sc. those of the 
Kumidits, etc. Clearly, Khuttal was a prosperous and 
well-settled region at this time. 

In the pre-Istemic period, the local rulers bore the 
titles Khuttalan-Shah or Khuttalin-Khudih and 
Shàci Khuttalin (Ibn Khurradádhbih, 40). The Arab 
invaders did not gain full control of Khuttal till the 
end of the Umayyad period. The rebel al-Hirith b. 
Suraydi [¢.v.) received support from the local ruler, 
and in retaliation, Asad b. (Abd Allah al- Kasri led 
two expeditions into Khuttal in 119/737. These pro- 
yoked an appeal for help to the Khalin of the 
Türgesh or Western Turks Su-lu, and the Arabs had 
to retreat hastily (Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central 


Asia, 81-3). The region was not fully secured till | 


433/750-1, when Aba Dawid Khalid b. Ibrahim, gov- 
ernor of Balkh, drove out the ruler (malik) of Khuttal, 
who fled first to the Turks and then to China, where 
he was granted the honorific title of Yabghu (Gibb, 
op. cil., 95; E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Toukiue 
occidentaux, 168, 216. 

In the ensuing century or so, Khutial came under 
the rule of the Banigjdrids or Aba Dàwüdids, who 
exercised power on both sides of the upper Oxus. 
In the Samanid period, the amirs of Khuttal were in 
loose tributary status only to the Samanids, sending 
presents but not taxation to Bukhára (Muladdasi, 
337), and they exercised suzerainty south of the Oxus, 
for the Hudad al-Salam, 109, says that the diktdn of 


the small principality of Yan in Badakhshán was | 


tributary to the amir of Khuttal. In the warfare of 
336-7/947-9 between the Süminid Noh b. Nar and 
Aba ‘Alf Caghant, all the vassal rulers (m«lak-i afràf) 
along the upper Oxus were stirred iato revolt by Abi 
“Ali, including the amir Abmad b. Dja‘far of Khuttal, 
the amir of Risht and the Kumldils (Gardizi, ed. 
Nazim, 36-7, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy HabIbi, Tehran 1347/ 
1968, 157-8, cf. Barthold, Turkestan’, 248). 

Under the early Ghaznawids, Khuttal was strateg- 
ically important as being in the buffer zone between 
the Ghaznawids and their Karakhanid rivals. Khuttal 
is included with Caghaniyan and Kubadhivan amongst 
the territories enumerated in the ‘Abbasid Caliph's 
investiture diploma of 22/1031 to Mas‘ad b. Mabmüd 
(Bayhakf, in Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, 54), but it 
was also claimed by the Karakhinid <Ali-tigin [see 


n2x-gHdxs], who stirred up the Kumfdjfs to harry | 


the region, Unlike as in the neighbouring principality 
of Caghiniyin, where the Mubtdit amirs remained, 
no separate family of local rulers is mentioned for 
Khuttal at this time; Ghaznavid influence wes 
exercised directly, seen in Masüd's appointment 
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oi a bagi I-hudát for Khuttal (Bosworth, op. cit., 178). 
In the Saldjük period, however, various local 
amirs are mentioned. An amir of Khuttal rebelled 


| against Alp Arslan ín 456/1064, but was killed (Ibn 


al-Athir, x, 22), and in 553/1158 there was a cam- 
paign by the lord of Khuttal, one Ibn Shudjà* Far- 
rukhibáh, formerly a vassal of Sandjar, against the 
important crossing-place of Tirmidh, taking advan- 
tage of the chaos in Khurksin consequent upon San- 
djar's capture by tbe Ghuzz and then his death; this 
Tha Shugiit is said to have claimed descent from the 
Sisinid emperor Bahrám Gür (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 155). 
In the period of the Ghürids and Kh*arazm-Shahs, 
a separate native dynasty is mentioned. Like 
Wakhsh, it may have been part of the Gbürid empire 
and may have become one of the small principalities 
into which that empire broke up, see Djüzdjáni, 
Tabakát-i nāşiri, ed. Habibi, Kabul 1341-3/1962-4, 
i, 387, 392, tr. Raverty, 426, 235, 490. A Djalal al-Din 
‘Umar of Wakhsh, apparently from the Bamiyan 
branch of the Ghürids (g.1., was carried off into cap- 
tivity in Kb *arazm ca. 612/1215, according to Nasawi, 
see Barthold, Turkestan*, 372. 

In the 8th/rgth century, Khuttal was likewise one 
of the small states into which Caghatay's empire 
disintegrated; Sharaf al-Din Yazdi records that the 
ruler of Kbuttal Kay Khusraw was killed by Timür 
for treasonable contacts with Kh Yarazm (Zafar-ndma, 
Calcutta 1885-5, i, 243). Later, Khuttal was one ol 
the dependencies of the region of Hisir (g.t.] and was 
controlled by the later Timürid amir of Kunduz. 
Thon in the 1oth/réth century it passed under Ozbeg 
control. The name Khuttal now disappears from use, 
being replaced by that of the modern town of Kulib; 
one of the last recorded uses of the old name is in 
the dynastic history of the Ozbegs, the Bahr al-asrir 
[i manakib al-akkvár of Mabinüd b, Amir Wall (be- 
gun in 1044/1634), After being included in the Khi 
nate of Bukhara during the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the mediaeval region of Khuttal now forms part of the 
Tadzhikistan SSR. 

Yaküt, Buldin, ii, 402, also mentions a village of 
al-Kbuttal in “Irak on the Baghdad-Kburasin high 
road near Daskara. 

Bibliography: Marquart, Érünlolr, 299-303; 
idem, Wehrot und Arang, 57-8; Barthold, Turke- 
stan, index; Le Strange, The lands of the castern 
Caliphate, 438-9; Mirzà Muhammad Haydar Dugh- 
lat, Ta?ribh-i rashidi, ed. and tr. Elias and Ross, 
tr, 21 n. r; Hudad al-‘aldm, tr, Minorsky, 109, 
119-20, 339 (map), 34%, 359-61; Bosworth, The 
Ghasnavids, their empire in Afghanistan and eastern. 
Tran 994-1040, index. (C. E. Boswonru) 
EHUZÁ*A, an ancient Arab tribe of obscure 

origin. Muslim genealogists assuming a Muar! origin 
of Khuzifa based their argument on en utterance 
attributed to the Prophet according to which the 
ancestor of the tribe, “Anie b. Lubafy [q 
descendant of Kama‘a (= Umayr) b. Khindif, thus 
tracing their pedigree to Mudar (Ibn Highàm, al- 
Sira al-nabawiyya, ed. al-Saka?, al-Abydri and Sha- 
labt, Cairo 1355/1936, i, 78; al-Baládhurl, Ansa 
agwüf, ed. Mubammad Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, i, 
34; al-Fast, Shifa? al-ghardm biakhbar al-talad al- 
karám, Cairo 1956, ii, 44-5; Mus‘ab b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Zubayri, Nasab Kuraysh, ed. F. Lévi-Provencal, 
Cairo 1953, 7-8, 11; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbāh ‘ald 
habi? al-ruswih, al-Nadjaf 1386/1966, 97-8; Tbn 
Hamm, Diamharat ansib al-Arab, ed. E. Lévi 
Provençal, Cairo 1948, 222-4; al-Sam‘Gnl, al-Ansab, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmán al-Mu‘allami, Hyderabad 1385/ 
1966, V, 116). Some sections in Khuza‘a asserted that 
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they were descendants of al-Salt b. al-Nadr b. Kinána | 
b. Khuzayma b. Mudrika b. lys b. Mugar. The 
claims for Mugari descent made by some groups of 
Khurifa were firmly rejected by genealogists, who 
asserted that both Kama‘a and al-Salt died childless. 
(Ibn al-Kalbi, Diamhavat al-nasab, Ms. B.M., Add. 
23297, fol. 4b, Il, 9-10; al-Wazir al-Maghribi, 
Adab al-khawáss, Ms. Bursa, Hüseyin Çelebi, 19, fols. 
34p-86a; al-Baladhurt, A nidb, i, 34 ult., 38-9; Musab, 
op. cit., 11-12). Musab, recording the Mudari geneal- 
ogy of Khuzà'a, confirmed by an utterance of the 
Prophet, remarks cautiously that the pedigree ut- | 
tered by the Prophet is certainly true, provided that 
it was actually said by him (Mustab, 8; Ibn ‘Abd 
alBarr, al-Inbdh, 98). Harmonising traditions, trying 
in the usual way to bridge the contradictory reports 
about the origin of Khuzá*a, claim that the mother 
of Lubayy married after the death of Kama‘a the 
Yamani Haritha and the child traced his pedigree to 
the Yamani father who adopted him (al-Fast, Shit’, | 
ii, 46). Another tradition states that Kama‘a married, | 
begot children, but clashed with his relatives, left for | 
al-Yaman and allied himself with the Azd (al-Bali- 
dhurt, Ansab, i, 35, IL. 1-2). The Yamani tradition, 
on the other hand, records a lengthy list of ancestors 
of Khuza‘a begining with Lubayy (= Rabi‘a) b. | 
Haritha b. “Amr b. Amir b. Haritha b. Imru "I-Kays | 
b. Tha‘laba b. al-Azd. The pedigree is traced back, of 
course, to Kabtan (al-Fisl, Shifa’, ti, 45, Il. 5-10; Ibn. 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbi, o7; Ibn Durayd, al-Isktikih, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Haran, Cairo 1378/1958, 468; al- 
Házimi, *Udiálat al-mubtadi, ed. “Abd Allah Kanün, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 54)- 

The traditions about the beginnings of the rule of 
‘Khuza‘a in Mecca, ascribing Khuza‘a to Azd, record 
a lengthy story about the migration of the tribal 
groups of Azd from al-Yaman to the North. While 
some tribal divisions continued their migration to 
Syria (Ghassan) and ‘Uman (Ard Shanta), the 
Khuzá'a separated (inkhaza‘at) and managed to get 
control of Mecca. One of the traditions reports that 
the leader of the Azd asked Djurhum {q.v.), the tribe 
which ruled Mecca at the time, to permit them to 
stay in the territory of Mecca until their foragers 
‘would find for them suitable pasture-grounds, threat- 
ening war if they were denied this. In fact, when 
Diarbum refused to grant permission, Khuza‘a fought 
them, defeated them and got possession of the Sanc- 
tuary of Mecca. Another tradition, on the authority 
of Abd ‘Amr al-Shaybáni, reports that the custodian- 
ship of the Ka'ba was gained legally by Khuza‘a, as 
their leader Rabi‘a b. Haritha married Fuhayra, the 
daughter of al-Harith b. Mudad al-Diurhum!; his son 
‘Ame b. Rabi'a (ie. “Amr b. Lubayy) had thus a 
legal basis for his claims to the custodianship. 1n 
the protracted battles which ensued between Khuzi‘a 
and Djurhum, Khuzá'a defeated Diurhum, who had 
to leave the city. A third tradition ascribes the decline 
of the Djurhum in Mecca to their deterioration and 
moral decay. Afflicted by plagues, God's chastise- 
ment for their wickedness, they were extirpated, and 
only few survivors from amongst them left Mecca; 
the custodianship of the haram was then taken over 
by Khuzi'a. A diverse tradition gives a quite dif- 
ferent account of the events, sc. that Khuzata took 
over the control of Mecca from Lyad (g.».]. A peculiar 
version of this tradition transmitted by al-Zubayr b. | 
Bakkar reports a battle which followed some clashes | 
between the ruling Iyad and Mudar in which Iyad | 
was defeated. Iyad got permission to leave Mecca | 
on the condition that Mugari women married to | 
Iyàdis would be returned to Mugar if they wished. | 
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Among the returned women was a Khuzia woman 
named Kudama. Khuza‘a, the report states, traced 
at that time their pedigree to Mugar. As the Lyad 
failed to carry with them into exile the pillar with 
the Black Stone, they decided to bury it. The 
Khuzá*t woman revealed to her people the place of the 
buried Stone and advised them to ask from Mudar the 
custodianship of the Ka‘ba as reward for finding the 
pillar with the Black Stone. Mudar complied and 
‘Khuza‘a got control of the Ka'ba, and retained this 
office until the arrival of Kusayy (q.v.] (al-Fasi, Shifa?, 
di, 26f.; al-YakObl, Ta°rikh, al-Nadiaf 1354/1964. 
208; Mubammad b. Habib, al-Munainmag, ed. Khi 
shid Abmad Farik, Hyderabad 1384/1964, 344 fı 
"psi, Sim al-nudjam al-"azlii, Cairo 1380, i, 183). 
Another tradition reports that Djurhum were driven 
‘out through a joint action of Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat of 
Kinana and the Bano Ghubshan of Khuza‘a (al-Fast, 
Shifa’, i, 370; “Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat of Khuza'a", as 
recorded in the article Djurnum above is an error). 

These stories allotting exceptionally long lives to 
the rulers of Djurhum and Khuza‘a have the charac- 
ter of folk-tradition in which were embedded elements 
of mutammarin-tales, edifying stories about righteous. 
and pious men (see e.g. the story of WakI* b. Salama 
of Tyád and his servant Hazwara, in al-Fast, SA? 
ii, 26, and Mubammad b. Habib, al-Munammat, 346- 
7), accounts of battles and clashes in the popular 
style of the ayydm al-‘arab, and recollections of 
legends about the migrations of tribes caused by a 
dam breaking in South Arabia. The tradition focuses 
around the person of ‘Amr b. Lubayy, almost unani- 
mously putting on him the blame for the wicked in- 
novations in ihe faith of Abraham and for the intro- 
duction of idoworship, especially that of Hubal, 
into Mecca. There is, however, a contradictory tra- 
dition asserting that it was Khuzayma b. Mudrika, 
one of the ancestors of Kuraysh, who introduced the 
worship of Hubal and stating that Hubal was conse- 
quently called “Hubal Khuzayma" (al-Baladhuri, 
Ansdb, i, 37, no. 77; al-Fas!, Shifa’, ii, sx inf.). As in 
the case of Iyad, some traditions mention among the 
Khuzà'a a homo religiosus, Abd Kabsba, who in his 
search after the true religicn worshipped Sirius. The 
unbelievers used to refer to the Prophet as Ibn Abi 
Kabsha in the early period of his prophethood, point- 
ing out his deviation from the current beliefs of his 
people. (Muhammad b. Hablb, al-Muhabbar, ed. 1. 
Lichtenstaedter, Hyderabad 1361/1942, 129; SA b. 
Burhan al-Din al-Halabi, nsdn al“uyan ft sirat al- 
amin al-ma?miün (= al-Sira al-halabiyya), Cairo 1382/ 
1962, i, 333; a-Baladburl, Ansdb, i, or, 327; al- 
Suyati, al-Durr al-manthár, Cairo 1314, vi, 131; al- 
Kurtubi, Tafsir, 1387/1967, xvii, 119; al-Makrizi, 
Imtd* al-asmá*, ed. Mabmid Shakir, Cairo 1941, i, 77, 
158; al-KAzarünl, Strat al-nabi, Ms. B.M. Add. 1499, 
fol, 231a-b, ‘Abd al-Salam Haron, ed., Nawidir al- 
mabMitfdi, Cairo 13701951, i, 100 (al-Fayrüzabàdhi, 
Tuhfai al-abih fiman nusiba ilā ghayri abih). 

These conflicting and contradictory stories stem 
to indicate that the formation of the tribe of Khuza‘a 
took place over a long period of time, ramifying into 
various tribal units, The main area of abode of the 
tribe was between Mecca and Medina. 

When Kusayy arrived in Mecca aiming to gain 
control of the city, he had to subdue the ruling Bakr 
b. ‘Abd Manat of Kināna, the Khuza‘a and their 
abettors, the Safa. The different stories about the 
enigmatic Kusayy resemble in their outline the stories 
about the former rulers of Mecca; his marriage with 
Hubba bint Hulay b. Hubshiyya gave legitimacy to 
his custodianship of the Kaba. Another manner of 
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legitimisation, the tale of how this office was pur- 
chased by Kugayy for a goat’s skin of wine from the 
drunken Abi Ghubshin, is recounted in the compila- 
tions of proverbs and stories of fools (al-Askarl, 
Díamharat al-amthdl, ed. Muhammad Abu "I-Fadl 
Ibrahim and Abd al-Madild Katamish, Cairo 1384/ 
1964, i, 387, no. 585; Hamza al-Isfahánl, al-Durra al- 
fathira fi “Lamthal al-siiva, ed. “Abd al-Madjid 
Katámigh, Cairo 1972, i, 139, no. 126; al-Thaalibi, 
Thimár al-bulib, ed. Abu'l-Fadl Ibráhim, Cairo 1384) 
1965, 135, no. 190; al-Maydánl, Madima* al-ainthal, 
ed. Mubyi 'I-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1376/1955, 
216, no. 1167; Ibn al-Diawzl, A Mibdr al-hamdá, 
rut, n.d., 42). The court, of Aba Ghubshan (dar Abi 
 Ghubshán) was extant in Mecca in the second halt of 
the srd century of the Hidjea (al-Fakihi, Ta'rità 
Makka, Ms. Leiden, or. 463, fol. 456b, L.rs). Like the 
preceding rulers, he fought, according to another ac 
count, the two tribes Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat and 
Khuzi a and crushed their power. His wife Hubba 
revealed, asin the story of Iyäd, the place where the 
pillar with the Black Stone was buried, and go the true 
‘worship of the Ka‘ba could be resumed (al- Fast, SAifa?, 
ii, 73; al-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Cairo 1374/1955, 
xvi, 31). The relations between Kusayy on the one 
side and the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat and Khuza‘a on the 
other were settled on the basis of the judgment oí 
the arbiter Ya uar b. (wf of the Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Manat, called a-Shudd&kh. The verdict granted 
Kusayy the custodianship of the Ka'ba and provided 
that Khuza‘a should be left in the area of the param 
(Ibn al-Kalbt, Djamiara, fols. 51a, inf.—1b, sup). 
Ta the new régime set up by Kugayy, in which the 
scattered tribal units of Kuraysh were gathered and 
seliled in Mecca, the groups of Khuza‘a played an 
important role in strengthening the power of Mecca, 
aiding Kuraysh to extead their influence among the 
tribes. Khuza‘a was included in the organisation of 
the Hums. Two tribal groups of Khuza‘a, the Musta 
lik and Haya, were included in the organisation of 
the Ababish, the allies of Kuraysh (see e.g. Ibn Ku- 


tayba, al- Ma‘ant 'L-Kabir, Hyderabad 1368/1949, 998, | 


l 4; Muhammad b. Habib, al-Muhatbar, 178; al 
Hizimi, al-Idibir fi-bayan ol-ndsikh wa 'l-mansūkh 
min al-dthér, Hyderabad 1359, 150; Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Diamkara, fols. 480-498 sup.; al-Fasi, Shifi?, ii, 41; 
Yakat, s.v. Makka; al-Bakrl, Mu'djam má 'sta'djam, 
ed. al-Sakka, Cairo 1364/1945, 245; Ibn al-Fakth, al- 
Buldin, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 1885, 18). Together with 
Mudari tribes, Khuzá'a worshipped al-‘Uzzd and 
Manát; together with the Daws they worshipped Dhu 
|-Katfayn (Yakat, s.v. Manat; Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhdda- 
rat al-abrdr, Beirut 1358/1968, i, «15; Ps. Asma, al- 
Shamil, the section Tawdrtkh al-anbiyd, Ms. B.M. 
Or. 1493, fol. 27a; Mubammad b. Habib, al-Muhab- 
bar, 318). The involvement uf Khuza‘a and Bakr b. 
‘abd Manat in the affairs of Mecca and their influence 
can be gauged from the story about the agreement 
between Kuraysh and Thakif concerning the mutual 
rights of these two tribes to enter Mecca and Wadidi: 
the Thakif complied with the demands of Kuraysh, 
fearing the strength of Kuraysh, Khuza‘a and the 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manit (Muhammad b. Habib, al- 
Munammak, 280). 

The considerable number of names of Khuzitis 
married by Kurashis recorded in the sources bears 
evidence of the close relations between Kuraysh and 
Khuzá'a. Indeed, when Khuzi*a decided to ally them 
selves with ‘Abd al-Muttalib, they stressed that he 
was "borne" by Khuzt women (fa-had waladnika). 
In the same style the Khuzi% ‘Ame b. Silim ad. 
rosse the Prophet with the words Rad kuntum 


waladan wakunnd wilidd when he came asking his 
help against the Banu Bake and Kuraysh (Ibn Say- 
yid al-Nas, Uyiin al-athar fi funin al-maghast wa'l- 
amail wa 'Lsivar, Cairo 1356, ii, 164-5, x82). 

When the Prophet was on his Aidjra to Medina he 
met, according to one tradition, Burayda b. al-Hu- 
sayb al-Aslami [gu] with a large group of his people; 
he and his people embraced Islam and prayed behind 
the Prophet. These Aslam, a branch of Khuzi‘a, 
allied themselves very early to the Prophet and war- 
riors of Aslam took part on the side of the Prophet 
in his campaign, The agreements of the Prophet with 
Aslam (see Hamidullth, Madjmé‘a! al-wathd*it al- 
siydsiyya li 'l-‘ahd al-nabawī wa'l-khiléfa al-ráskida, 
Cairo 1376/1956, 191-4, nos. 165-70) bear evidence 
to the friendly relations between the Prophet and 
Aslam, After the murder of the people of the expedi- 
tion of BPr Maina [g.v.}, the Prophet invoked God's 
blessing for Aslam (wa-Aslam sdlamaMd Allāhu; al- 
Walkidi, al-Maghast, ed. Marsden Jones, Oxford 1966, 
350). When the Prophet mobilised the forces for the 
conquest of Mecca he summoned the Aslam, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Medina, to present 
themselves in Medina. In fact, 400 warriors of Aslam, 
among them 3o riders, took part in the conquest of 
Mecca. The two standard bearers were Burayda b. 
al-Husayb and Nadjiya b. al-A'djam of Aslam (al- 
Fási, Shifa?, ii, 125; Ibn Hadjar, al-Işãba, ed. *Ali- 
Muhammad al-Bidjaw1, Cairo 1392/1972, vi, 398, no. 
8647; al-Wakidl, 799-800). Aslam, along with Ghifár, 
Murayna and Djubayna, were pointed out by the 
Prophet as surpassing in virtues the mighty tribes 
of Tamim, Asad, Aur b. Safsa'a and Ghatafán (al- 
Kastallini, Zrshád al-sári, Cairo 1327, vi, 11-13; Ibu 
Hadjar, Fath al-bdri, Cairo 1301, vi, 395-7). Com- 
mentators of dad are unanimous in saying that 
this high position was granted to them because they 
hurried to embrace Islam, 
ude of the Muslalik, another branch of 
‘Khuza‘a allied with the Ban Mudlidi of Kinana and 
included in the Ababish organisation linked with 
Kuraysh, was however quite different towards the 
Muslim commonwealth of Medina. Their leader, al- 
Harith b. AbI Diràr, gathered the forces of his tribe 
for an attack against Medina. The forces of the 
Prophet attacked the Mustalik at Murayst® in 5/627, 
defeated them and took captives and booty. The 
Prophet married the captured daughter of the leader, 
Diuvayriyya (al-Wakidl, 404-13), 

Another branch of Khuzá a, the Kab b. ‘Amr, 
played a decisive role in the struggle between Mecca. 
and the Prophet. The dissensions and clashes between 
the Ka‘b and their neighbours, the Bak: b. ‘Abd 
Manat, led the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr to opt for an alliance 
with the Prophetin the pact of al-Hudayblyya, where- 
as the Bakr b, “Abd Manat allied themselves with 
Mecca. A group of the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manit aided 
clandestinely by some leaders of Kuraysh attacked 
the Ka'b b. ‘Amr at al-Wathr and killed some of them. 
The orator of the Ka‘b, ‘Amr b. Salim, appeared at 
the court of the Prophet in Medina and addressed him, 
reminding him of the alliance of the Ka'b with ‘Abd 
al-Mattalib, pointing out the killing of the Ka‘b at al- 
Watir, and urging him to revenge his allies. The 
Prophet responded and promised aid for victory 
(nusra). The request of 2 man from the ‘Adi b. Amr, 
the brethren of Ka*b b. ‘Amr, to be included in the 

was answered by the Prophet's remark that 
Kab and *Adi are one corporate body (wa-hal SAdiy- 
yun illä Kab wa-Ka%bun illd ‘Adi: Nür al-Din al- 
Haythami, Madjma* al-zawd*id, Beirut 1967, vi, 164; 
Ton al-Bakkil, al-Fawi?id al-muntabat, Ms. ZAhiriyya. 
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madimü/a, 60, fol. 83b; al-Tabaráni, al-Mu‘djam al- 
saghir, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmán Muhammad "Uthmán, 
Cairo 1388/1968, ii, 73-5). It is evident that the ten- 
dency of this tradition is to establish the position of 
the ‘Adi b. ‘Amr in the Prophet's invocation and to 
stress their role in the expedition against Mecca. 
Whether the Ka® b. ‘Amr were already Muslims 
when they applied for help is disputed by scholars 
(Ibu Sayyid al-Nas, ii, 182, penult. says that they 
were unbelievers; al-Kala%, al-Thif@, ed. Mustafa 
“Abd al-Wabid, Cairo 1389/1970, ii, 288, that they 
were Muslims; and see Ibn Hisham, of. cit., iv, 36, 
n. 4). According to some commentators of the Kuran, 
vv. 13-15 of Sarat al-Tawba ordering fighting against 
the people who had broken their solemn pledges (alá- 
iukililüna kawman nakatha aymānahum ...) were 
revealed in connection with the wicked attack of the 
Band Bakr b. ‘Abd Manàt against the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr 
(al-Tabari, Tafsir, ed. Shalr, Cairo 1958, xiv, 158-62 
(nos. 16535-16547); al-Suyüyl, al-Durr al-manthàr, iii, 
214-15; idem, Lubdd al-nubül, Cairo 1373/1954, 114 
al-Kurjubl, Tafsir, vill, 86-7; akFarrà, Ma‘ani I- 
 Kur'án, ed. Abmad Yüsuf al-Nadjati and Muhammad 
“All al-Nadidiar, Cairo 1374/1955, |, 425)- 

When the Prophet went out against Mocea, he was 
joined by the tribesmen of Ka'b who stayed in 
Medina; the main troop of Ka*b joined the forces of 
the Prophet in Kudayd. The troop of the Ka‘, 
numbering 500 warriors, had three standards carried 
by Busr b. Sufydn, Abü Shurayb (Ibn ‘Asikir, 
Ta'rikh, Damascus 1349, vi, 400; Ibn Sa'ó, Tababdf, 
Beirut 1377/1957, iv, 294-5; al-Wákidl, Sor ["Ibn 
Shurayb" in ibid. Lz is an error]) and ‘Amr b. Salim, 
Itis noteworthy that the Prophet permitted the Kab 
to fight the Bakr b. “Abd Manat in Mecca for some 
additional hours after he had ordered all other troops 
tc stop fighting (see ibid, 839, al-Mabricl, op. cit, i, 
388; al-Fasl, Shifa’, ii, 144, al-Haziml, al-I bär, 155; 
‘Alb, Burbán al-Din, op. 97 inf.). It may be. 
remarked that a group of the Bakr b. Abd Manat 
hasted to join the forces of the Prophet. When Abü 
Sufyan looked at the marching troops of the Prophet 
and noticed the force of the Bakr he remarked sadly 
“By God, they are an inauspicious people; because of 
them Mubammad raided us" (al-Wakidi, 820; Ibn. 
“Astkir, vi, 4o1). 

The meritorious attitude of Khuza*a towards the 
Prophet is fairly reflected in Muslim tradition. The 
Prophet is said to have stated that Khuza‘a was in- 
timately linked with him. (KAuza'atu minni wa-and 
minhum; Khusa'atu Losilidu wa-and 'l-waladu: see, 
eg. akDaylami, Firdaws al-akhbdr, Ms. Chester 
Beatty 3037, fol. 78b; ‘All b. Burhan al-Din, iii, 83; 
al-MuttakI al-Hindl, Kans al-‘wmmdl, Hyderabad 
1385/1965, xiii, $5, no. 316). The Kur*àn is said to 
have been revealed to the Drophet in the dialect 
(lugha) of the two Ka'bs, Kab b. Lu'ayy and Kab 
b. “Amr b. Luhayy, because they shared the same 
abode (al-Fásl, Shi/^, ii, $5; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al- 
Indah, 99). A special privilege granted by the Prophet 
to Khuzi‘a was that he awarded them the rank of 
 muhádiirün, permitting them to stay in their abode 
(ibid., 100). It was a Khuzi', Tamim b. Usayd, whom 
the Prophet entrusted with the restoration of the 
border-marking stones (ansdb) of the haram of Mecca 
(Mughaltay, cl-Zahr al-bdsim fi sirat Abi 'l-Kūsim, 
Ms, Leiden, Or. 370, fol. 319a, inf.-319b; al-Fasf, ul- 
“bd al-thamin, ed. Fu'ad Sayyid, Cairo 1383/1964, 
387, no. 861). 

‘The leader of the Ka'b, Bust b. Sufyán, according 
to one tradition, was appointed by the Prophet as the 
tax-collector of the Ka'b. In 9/630 they were pre- 
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vented from handing over thelr taxes by groups of 
the Banu ‘Anbar and Banu 'I-Hudjaym ("Ibn al- 
<Utayr” and “Band Djuhaym" in al-Wakidl, 974 are 
errors) of Tamim; against these two Tamimi groups 
the Prophet sent a troop commanded by Uyayna b, 
Hin (al-Wāķidi, 974 £.). In the account it is empha- 
sised that the Kab were believers, paying the gadaha 
willingly, A special tax-collector was sent to the other 
branch of Khuzáta, the Band Mustalik (Ibn Sa‘, iii, 
40int.]. 

Mitlane b. al-Khattāb used to carry the diwän of 
Khuza‘a to Kudayd and distributed there payments 
to the people of the tribe (al-Balidhurl, Fufüh al- 
buldān, ed. «Abd Allah and ‘Umar al-Tabba‘, Beirut 
1377/2957, 634; Ibn Sa‘d, iii, 298). 

Khuzà'i warriors participated in the conquests of 
Islam and groups of Kbwzaa settled in the various 
provinces of the Arab empire. Some people of Khuzi‘a 
took part in the revolt agaiust “Ujhmàn in Medina 
(Ibn ‘Abd Rabbibi, al-Tkd al-farid, ed. Abmad Amin, 
Abmad al-Zayn, Ibrahim al-Abyari, Cairo 1381/1962, 
iv, 300, Lig). Some groups of Khuza‘a joined ‘Ait 
and fought on his side in the battle of Siffin, and 
some Kluzá*is in Khurasan were among the ‘Abbasid 
agents who paved the way for the new dynasty. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
mentioned above: al-Amiri, Bakdjat al-mapafil, 
Cairo 1331, i, 212, 398 f.;al-Azrakl, Ta’rith Makha, 
ed. F, Wiistenfeld, Leipzig 1858, 51-66; Dablan, 
al-Sira al-nabawiyye, Cairo 1310, ii, 751; al- 
Diyarbaksl, Ta'riki al-Khamis, Cairo 1283, i, 109- 
112, 153-56, 335, ii, 77 E; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al- 
Durar fi’ Bhiisiri '-maghāsi wa 'l-siyar, ed. 
Dayf, Cairo 1586/1966, 224-5; Ibn K: 
al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 
1384/1964, i, 94-200, ili, 526-34, 546 l. ro, 580; 
Ibn Nasir al-Din, Didmi€ aläthār fi mawlid al- 
nabi al-mwkhr, Ms. Cambridge Or. grs, fols. 
112b, inf.-115b; al-Madilisi, Bihar al-anwar, Tehran 
1354, xxi, 100-10, 124-5; Ibn Shahrashob, Manā- 
Bib dl Abi Talib, al-Nadjal 1376/1956, i, 173, 177: 
al-Makdist, al-Bad? wa ‘t-taridh, ed. Cl. Huart, 
Paris 1919, iv, 125-6, 232-3; al-Mawsill, Ghdyat al- 
wasiPil iå ma*rífal al-awa?it, Ms. Cambridge, Qq 
33 (10) lols. agb, 61a, 810-82a, oza-b; al-Harbi, 
al-Manisik, ed. Hamad al-Djasir, al-Riyad 1389) 
1969, index; al-Suyütl, al-Khasd?is al-kubrá, ed. 
Muhammad Khalil Haras, Cairo 1386/1967, ii, 77; 
al-Salibl, Suul al-kudà wa ‘Lvashad fi siràt khayr 
alid, ed. Mustafa “Abd al-Wahid, Cairo 1394 
1974, li, 241-25 al-Tabarl, Ta?rikh, index; al-Zur- 
Kini, Sharh al-mawdhib al-laduniyya, Cairo 1325, 
ii, 288; W.Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab, das 
genealogische Werk des Hitäm ibn Muhammad al- 
Kalbi, Leiden 1966, ii, 39-40; Muktil, Tafsir, Ms. 
Ahmet [11 74/1, fols. r5ob-151a; Ibn Abi Shayba, 
Ta?rikh, Ms. Berlin, 9409 (Sprenger 104), fols. 76a- 
78a; al-Samarķandi, Tafsir, Ms, Chester Beatty 
3668, i, fols. 264b-265b; al-Shibll, Mabäsin al- 
masi! fi ma'rifal aLaxi'il, Ms. B.M. Or. 1530, 
fols, s9b-61b; W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad 
at Mecca, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1953, 
1956, indices; F. Bubl, Das Leben Muhammeds, 
repr. Heidelberg 1955, 279-80, 304-5. 

Further references in sources already mentioned 
in the article: al-Kala, al-Iktif@, i, 71-80; al- 
Kazarinl, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, fol. 246a-b; ‘All 
b. Burhan al-Din, ai-Sira ai-halabiyya, ii, 81-121; 
al-Balidhuri, Futgk al-buldan, index; idem, Ansdb 
al-aghraf, i, index; Nac al-Din al-Haythaml, Madj- 
ma alzaesi?id, vi, 161 f; Ibn ‘Arabi, Mubddarat 
aL-abrár, i, 335-6, 427, ii, 292 1. x, 36-42, 291; Ibn. 
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Hisham, al-Sira al-nabawiyya, index; al-gAmi, | 

Simt al-nudjam ab-'amdli, i, 159 f., 181-6, li, 123-4, 

173-4; al-Bakrl, Mu‘djam má 'stidjam, index; al- 

Muttakt al-Hindl, Kanz al-‘ummdt, x, nos. 2085, 

2092, 2114, 2123, xiii, nos, 338-346, 395-6, 402-5, 

409, 425; Muhammad b. Hablb, al-Munammak, al- 

Mubabbar, indices: Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtitds, index; 

al-Fasl, Skifá? al-ghardm, i, 359-78, ii, 44-59; al- 

Wakidia-Maghdsindex. (M. J. Kisten) 

AL-KHUZĀMĀ (^) "lavender" bas for a long time 
been considered as the origin of the name of Alhu- 
cemas, on the coast of the Rif of Morocco, and this 
etymology is still given in EI^ (art. ALHUCEMAS). 
Since the problem raised by this toponym has not 
yet been satisfactorily resolved, and since moreover 
Alhucemas has now, since Morocco's achievement of 
independence, been "arabised" to al-Husayma, it is 
under AL-HusAY»A that an article on the place wilt 
be found in the Supplement. 

KHOZISTÀN, a province of south-western 
Persia, and the land of the Haz/Hüz/Khüz (Hussi/ 
Kussi), the OG£/Uxii of Strabo and Pliny, The 
province of Khüzistán corresponds more or less to the 
ancient Elam aad to the classical Susiana, and the 
names of its present capital, Ahwaz [g.v.], its ancient 
capital, Susa (g.v.], and the town of Hawiza (q.v.]. 
all reflect the name of its inhabitants in Elamite 
times. 

Essentially, the province consists of aliuvial fans 
formed by the Karkha and the Kürün [qz rivers 
and situated between the Zagros mountains and the 
sea; near the Persian Gulf, partially saline mudflats 
merge into a zone of tidal marshes, and the coastline 
js pierced by deep tidal estuaries known as Mior. 
‘The province is bounded on the west by the Irano- 
*Iràk border; on the north by Laristan [q.0.]; on 
the south by the Persian Gulf; and on the east by 
the river Hindiyan or Hindidj&z. The chief towns 
are: Abadiin [see ‘aspAvan); Ahwiz (q.v.]; Khurram- 
shahr (¢.r.]; Dasht Mishan; Dizfül; and Sbüshter 
[see suustax]. The population of the province 
(1,614,576 in 1966) is mainly hybrid Arab-Persian, 

‘The climate of Khüzistán is hot and, in summer, 
so humid that water drips from the trees. Both the 
Greek and Muslim geographers speak eloquently of 
the heat, Strabo, quoting an unknown source (Near- 
chos?), says that in Susa at mid-day lizards and 
snakes could not cross the streets quickly enough to | 
avoid being frizzled, and that barley spread out in 
the sun jumped as though it had been ptaced in an 
oven (Geography, xv.3.10), There was general agree 
ment that snow rarely fell in Kbüzistào, and water 
rarely froze. The great heat is accounted for by: (1) 
the lack of elevation (average altitude in southern 
Ehizistan = xo metres/32.80 feet, rising to zoo me- | 
tres/328 feet in central Khüzistán); (2) the southerly 
inclination of the land, which exposes it to the maxi- | 
mum effect of the sun's rays; (3) the hot winds in 
summer from the Syrian desert and Arabia; (4) the 
clayey nature of the soil, which retains the heat; (5) | 
the lack of open water, snow-covered mountains or | 
forests to the west to moderate the heat of westerly 
winds. Because of its climate, Khazistan did not have 
a good reputation as a place in which to live; the 
Hudūd al-*Alám, tr. Minorsky, 130, describes the 
people of Ahwaz as "yellow-faced", and quotes a 
popular belief that "whoever establishes himself in 
Ahwaz becomes wanting in brains, and every aroma 
that is carried there loses its scent on account of the 
climate". Despite this, the province was noted for a 
perfume manufactured there from violets (B. Spuler, 
Iran in früh-islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 389). 


Despite the disadvantages of its climate, Khüzi- 
stan from earliest times was noted for its prosperity. 
Unlike the regions of the Iranian plateau, Khūzistān 
has never lacked for water, which is provided in 
abundance by the Karkha, Diz and Karan rivers and 
their tributaries. The province was the breadbasket 
of the Achaemenid empire, Strabo states that "Susis 
abounds so exceedingly in grain that barley and 
wheat regularly produce one bundredíold, and some- 
times two hundredfola” (Geography, xv.3.11). In Sā- 
sinid times, extensive urban settlements, and culti- 
vated lands watered by large-scale irrigation works, 
were protected from the destructive raids of the 
bedouin by a defensive ditch known as khandak Sabar. 
In the 4th/10th century, Khüzistán had a monopoly 
of the sale of cane-sugar throughout Iran, ‘Irdk-i 
‘Arab and Arabia, Other important crops included 
citrus fruits, dates, melons, cotton and rice. The 
waters of the Persian Guif provided abundant fish. 
The other basis of the province's prosperity was 
trade; from early times, Ahwaz bad been the centre 
of an important road network and a recognised cross- 
ing-place on the river Karin. 

Under the two great pre-Islamic Iranian empires, 
that of the Achaemenids and that of the Sasanids, 
Khüzistàa was firmly under the control of the central 
government. ‘To the Achaemenids, it was the prov- 
ince of Uvaja, and Susa was the administrative 
capital of the empire; for the Sasinids, it formed part 
of the “super-province” (pädAàghðs) of Ném-rüz (the 
South), and was divided into seven küras. In 17/638 
the Muslim Arabs, after a reconnaissance raid across 
the Kardn, launched a major attack on Khüzistin 
under “Utba, captured Ahwaz, and completed the 
subjugation of the province by 19/649. In the rd/oth 
century Khüzistán, and particularly the city of 
Ahwaz, suffered as a result of the Zangi [9.v.] rebel- 
lion, and considerable damage was done to the irriga- 
tion systems. During the succeeding four centuries, 
Khüzistán was governed in turn by the Bayids (see 
Buwaymivs), the Saldjüks [g.0.] and the Nihinids 
[gd 

Ta the gth/15th century, following the onslaughts 
of Timür on the Iranian world, a local Arab Shit 
dynasty, the Musha'sha* [g.v], established itself at 
Hawiza, on the old course of the Karkba river on 
the western edge of Khüristin, and enjoyed about 
seventy years of independence, In 914/1508, however, 
Shah Isma“ Safawi [see 15wà*lt. 1], after his capture 
of Baghdad, occupied Hawiza, Dizfül and Shushtar, 
and received the submission of the Musha‘shat sulláns. 
Like the rulers of other petty states along the Otto- 
man-Safawid border during the roth/róth to r2th/ 
r8th centuries, the Mushafshat sulMims played one 
side off against the other, often very much to their 
own advantage. As a consequence of Musha'sba* rule, 
the western portion of Khüristin became known, 
from early Safawid times, as ‘Arabistin, In later 
Safawid times, the title of “wali of ‘Arabistin" was 
conferred on the Musha'sha* suiténs, In the Safawid 
administrative system, the uis were the highest in 
rank of the four categories of umard-yi sarkadd, or 
“‘amirs of the marches", and, of the four wális, the 
first in rank was the walt of ‘Arabistan, who was 
"higher and more honoured than his colleagues, on 
account of his belonging to a sayyid family, his 
valour and the number of his tribes" (Tadkhirat al- 
mulak, tr. Minorsky, London 1943, 44). When the 
Afghans invaded Iran in 1135/1722, the Musha'sha* 
sulfins threw in their lot with the invaders. In 1140/ 
1727 Kbüzistn was temporarily occupied by the 
Ottomans, but in 1142/1729 Nadir Khan Afshar (see 
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wApiR SHAH) reoccupied the province and made the 
Musha'sha* sulpans his vassals. 

In the course of the 18th and roth centuries, the 
Mugha‘sha‘ dynasty steadily lost ground to Arab 
tribesmen of the Band Ka'b and Band Lam (9g.v-). 


The former had begun to migrate in large numbers | 


from central and southern Arabia into southern Meso- 
potamia and southwestern Iran during the r1th/17th 
century; at the height of their power, in the latter 
part of the zzth/18th century, their sway extended 
from Basra to Bihbihan (in the province of Fars, just 
east of the Khüzistán border). The Band Lim were 
nomads inhabiting regions along the lower course of 
the Tigris, and between 1788 and 1846 some 17,450 
families from this tribe moved into Iranian territory. 
These immigrants lived a life that was neither com- 
pletely settled nor truly nomadic, but gradually a 
sedentary way of life became the norm. The Bana 
Kab not only intermarried with Iranians, but 
adopted Shi‘ism, and wore a compromise style of 
dress consisting of Persian tunic and trousers under 
an Arab Saba, Still later Arab arrivals, however, the 
Muntafik (g.v,], who in 1812 migrated to Hawiza and 
‘ousted the Ka'b from that area, have remained Sun- 
ns. As a result of this great influx of Arabs, the name 
of ‘Arabistiin was, by the roth century, usually ap- 
plied to the province as a whole. In the 19th century, 
control of the province virtually passed from the 
hands of the central government into those of the 
shaybbs of Mubammara (Khurramshahr), and it was 
not until 1925 that Ridi Shih Pablaw! [g.v.] over- 
threw the Shaykh of Muhammara and restored the 
proper name of Khdzistin. 

After the collapse of the Safawid dynasty (1135/ 
1722), the prosperity of Khizistin sharply declined. 
A number of factors seem to have been involved: (1) 
hostility between Iranian and Arab elements; (2) the 
extensive damage to agriculture and to the settled 
communities caused by both the recent Arab immi- 
grants and by the indigenous transhumant tribes like 
the Lurs and Bakbtiyaris (A. K. S. Lambton, Land- 
lord and prasant in. Persia, Oxiord 1953, 157-8); (3) 
the constant raiding of trade caravans by the Bana 
Lam; (4) the breakdown of the authority of the cen- 
tral government, which led to general neglect and 
maladministration, and the instability caused by fre- 
quent changes of governors; (5) oppression by tax- 
collectors. In some areas the Arab shaykhs levied 
taxes five or six times a year (Lambton, op, ci., 292). 
Tt was only after the discovery of oil at Masdjid-i 
Sulayman in Khüzistán in 1998 that the economy of 
the province began slowly to recover, and this trend 
was accelerated by the completion of the Trans- 
Iranian Railway in 1938; the line ran through Ahwaz, 
and its southern terminal was Bandar-i Shàhpür. 

In the last twenty years, Khüzistàn's prosperity 
has increased exponentially, Many large oilfields are 
connected by road and pipeline with the refinery at 
Abidin and with the terminal at Bandar-i Mahshabr 
(formerly Bandar-i Ma'shür). Abidin, a virtually un- 
inhabited site fifty years ago, is now Iran's filth city 
(estimated population, 1375, 320,000). In 196r, the 
deep-water tanker terminal on Kharg Island was 
‘opened, The construction of the massive Mubammad 
Ridá Pahlawi dam on the Diz river (1962) has not 
only provided the province with hydro-electricity but 
with water for the large-scale development of market- 
gardening and other agricultural projects, including 
the resumption of the cultivation of sugar-cane; other 
dams are planned. Khurramshahr is now one of Iran's 
principal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf. More 
recently, the development of the natural gas industry 
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has taken place on a large scale; in 1973, 8.7 billion 
cu. m. of natural gas were exported to the U.S.S.R. 
The petrochemical industry is expanding at a great 
rate. The rapidly developing Djundishpür Univer- 
sity at Ahwaz now has over 2,000 students. The words 
of the author of the Hudad al-‘tlam, written one 
thousand years ago, now once again hold true: "This 
province is more prosperous than any province ac 
joining it. Great rivers and running waters are found 
in it. Its countryside is flourishing and its mountains 
are full of utility" (129-30). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see A. H. Layard, A description of the 
province of Khuzistan, in JRGS, xvi (1840), 1-105; 
G. Le Strange, Lands, 232-47; “Ali Razmara (ed.), 
Farhang-i djughrüfiydi-yi Iran, vi, Tehran 1330] 
1951, 146; Abmad Kasraw!, Tartth-i pansad-sdla- 
yi Khasistan, Tehran 1330/1951; Sayyid Muham- 
mad ‘Alt Imam Shushtari, Tariki-i djughráfiyd^t- 
yi Khüristam, Tehran 1331/1952; G. N. Curzon, 
Persia amd the Persian question, repr. London 
1966, ii, 320 ff.; L. Lockhart, Famous cities of Iran, 
Brentford 1939, 86-05; Cambridge History of iran, 
i, Cambridge 1968, 33-8; 518-42; J. R. Perry, The 
Bana Ka‘: an amphibious brigand state in Khüri- 
stint, in Le monde iranien et l'Islam, | (1971), 131- 
52; F. R. C. Bagley, A bright future after oil: dams 
and agro-indusiry in Khutistan, in Middle Fast 
Jmal, xxx|t (1976), 25-35. (R, M. Savory) 
KHVARSHI (self-designation, Kedaes hikwa, 

Khuani, Khvarshal; in Russian, Khvarsbintsl) an 
ethnic group in the Caucasus whose language 
forms, with Bezheta, Ginukh, Dido and Khunzal 
[gg..] the Dido division of the Avar-Andi-Dido group 
of the north-eastern Tbero-Caucasian languages. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, there were 
1,019 ethnic Khvarshls, of whom 1,018 gave Khvarsht 
as their maternal tongue. They formerly lived in five 
auls (including Khvarsh! and Inkhorari) on the upper 
course of the Ori-Tslsalis, a southern affluent of the 
Andi-Koysu in the south-west of the Bagulal district 
of the Daghistin ASSR; in 1944, they were resettled 
in the district of Vedeno in that same republic. They 
lived originally in an isolated region of high moun- 
tains, which Jong preserved them from any marked 
degree of outside infiuence and allowed them to retain 
their patriarchal customs. They are Sunnis of the 
Sh&fi't legal school. 

Their traditional economy was based on sheep- 
rearing, with a system of transhumance, and also on 
terraced agriculture and various crafts; their present- 
day economy is essentially similar, with the added 
element of cattle-rearing. 

Khvarshl is purely a vernacular language; Avar 
is used as the first literary language, and also as 
the second (sometimes first) spoken language, since 
it is used as the medium for primary education. 
Russian is the second literary language. Both lin- 
guistically and culturally, the Khvarsbls are now 
being assimilated to the Avars [see further AYAR, 
DAGHISTAN. DIDO, AL-KABK]. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. Carrière 
d'Encausse, Une république soviétique musulmane: 
de Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI, xxiii 
(1955), 7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers and 
Menges, Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The 
Hague 1959; B. Grande, Spisok narodnostey SSSR, 
in Revolyutsiya i matsyonal'mosti, iv (1936), 74-85; 
Narodi Dagestana, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow 1955; Narodi Kathaza, Moscow 1962, i; 
S. A. Tokarev, Einografiya narodov SSSR, Moscow 
University 1958. (R. Wixwax) 


[3 KIBLA 


KIBLA, the direction of Mecca (or, to be exact, 
of tbe Ka'ba or the point between the misdb or 
waterspout and the western corner of it), towards 
which the worshipper must direct himself for prayer. 


i—RrrUAL ann Lecar Aspects 


From very early times the direction at prayer and 
divine service for the worshippers was not a matter 
of choice among the Semitic peoples. There is already 
an allusion to this in I Kings, viii, 44 and it is re- 
corded of Daniel (Dan., vi, 11) that he offered prayer 
three times a day in the direction of Jerusalem (which 
has remained the Jewish kia to this day). As is 
evident from the names of the quarters of the heavens, 
the whole life of the Semitic peoples was turned east- 
wards. The Essenes prayed in the direction of the 
rising sun and the Syriac Christians also turned east- 
wards at prayer (Ancient Syriae documents, ed. Cure- 
ton, 24, 60; Acla. martyrum occid., ed. Assemani, ii, 
125), It may therefore very well be assumed in agree- 
ment with the tradition that Mubammad appointed 
a fibla at the same time as he instituted the saldt, It 
is cértain that in the period immediately following 
the hidjra the direction taken by the Jews was also 
used by the Muslims, Tradition places the alteration 
in the &ibla to 16 or 17 months after the hidjra, in 
Ragjab or Sha‘bin of the year 2, probably rightly, 
for in this period we have the important change in 
Muhammad's attitude to the Jews. Disappointed at 
the slight success of his preaching among the Jews 
of Yathrib, he began to turn more and more to the 
old Arabian tradition and make the religion of Ibra- 
him the basis of all monotheistic religions. The Kaba 
was brought into prominence as a religious centre 
and the hadjdj began to be talked of as a Muslim rite. 
At the same time a beginning was made with the 
eviction of the Jewish tribes of Yathrib. The altera- 
tion in the Ribla is a not unimportant fact in this 
series of events and this train of thought. The Kuran 
verses, II, 136 ff., refer to this: “What has induced 
them to abandon their former &ibla? Say: to Allāh 
belongs the east and the west. He guides whomsoever 
he pleaseth unto the right path ... We only ap- 
pointed your previous ibla to distinguish him who 
follows the Prophet from him who turns back on his 
heels, . . Turn then thy face toward the holy masdjid; 
turn your face to it wherever you are". 

The importance placed by Mubammad himself 
upon the change is clear from these words. It is not 
necessary to assume with the tradition that it was 
brought about by scornful remarks of the Jews re- 
garding Mubammad's dependence on the prescrip- 
tions of their religion (so Tabarl, |, 1280). In other 
traditions, the new ible is represented as that of 
Ibrahim (Tabart, Tafsir, i, 378, il, 13). Here we have 
a glimmering of the real truth of the matter, namely 
the connection with Muhammad's new politico- 
religious attitude. According to one tradition (Bu- 
kharl, Salat, bab 32; Tafsir, Stra II, bdb 14) the 


revelation of the above quoted verses from the | 


Kur’an was communicated to the believers in the 
morning salat in Kuba’; according to another story 
Mubammad had with a pcrtion of the community 
performed two rakas of the swkr prayer in a mosque 
of the Banü Salima, when he turned round to the 
direction of Mecca (Baydáw!, on Sara II, 139). The 
mosque received the name of masdjid al-kiblaiayn, 
“the mosque of the two kiblas". 

If it may then be considered established that Mu- 
hammad and his community turned towards Jerusa- 
Jem at the salát during the early years of the hidira, 
the question still remains, what was his bible before 


the hidjra? In Tradition two answers are given to this 
question and a third deduced by harmonising the 
other two. According to one, Mubammad in Mecca 
observed the §ibla to the Ka'ba (Tabarl, Tafsir, ii, 4; 
Baydawi, on Stra II, 138); according to the other 
story the bibla had always been Jerusalem (Tabari, 
Tafsir, ii, 3, 8, Annales, i, 1280; Baladhurt, Futa, 2); 
according to the third (Ibn Hisham, 190, 228) Mu- 
hammad in Mecca was careful to have the Ka'ba 
and Jerusalem in a straight line in front of him at 
the salàt, The first view is influenced by the theory 
of the “religion of Ibrahim” for al-Tibrizt also makes 
‘Abd al-Muttalib already know that Ibrahim ap- 
pointed the Ka'ba as ibla (Hamidsa, i, 125). If the 
second opinion had not an historical basis, one does 


| not quite understand how it could have arisen, for 


Tradition does not like to acknowledge Mubammad's 
dependeace on Jewish practice. This view seems 
therefore to be the most probable. It is further men- 
tioned as a distinguishing peculiarity of Bara? b. 
Ma'rür that even in the period before the Aidira he 
would not turn bis back on the Ka‘ba (Ibn Hisham 
294); this tradition would lose its point if the old 
‘bla had been in the direction of the Kaba. Besides 
these traditional views, others have been put forward 
in recent years. According to Tor Andrae, Der Ur- 
sprung des Islams und das Christentum, Uppsala and 
Stockholm. 1926, 4 (ef. Buhl, Mohammed's liv, 2x2) 
the original bibl was to the east. Andrae bases his 
view not on the material of Tradition but on the 
general agreement between early Muslim and Chris- 
tian religious usages. Schwally said that the Jerusa- 
lem bla was introduced into Mecca, perhaps as a 
Jewish-Christian institution (Geschichte des Qorans, i, 
275, note k). 

‘The direction of the bibla was, or is, not assumed 
at the saldt only and with the points of the toes 
(Bukhari, Salat, bab 28; Adkim, bab r31; Nasi, 
Sahw, bib 25; Tefbih, bab 96), but also at the dua 
(Bukhari, Da*awá!, báb 24), at the shld! or ihrdm 
(Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 29) and after the stone- 
throwing at the central Djamra (Bukhari, Hadídi, 
bib 140-2); the head of an animal to be slaughtered 
is turned to the ibla and the dead are buried with 
the face towards Mecca (Lane, Manners and cusioms, 
Paisley and London 1899; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. 
Geschr., tv]t 243; v, 409). 

In the kadt it is forbidden to turn towards Mecca 
when relieving nature (Bukharl, Wudg?, ba rr; Mus- 
lim, Tahdra, trad. 61; Nast, Tahdra, báb 18-20). On 
the question whether it is allowable in doing this to 
turn one's back to Mecca and thus in some parts of 
Arabia be facing Jerusalem no unanimity prevails 
(cf, Bukhari, Wudi?, bad 14; Khums, bb 4; Said, 
bab 29; Muslim, Tahdra, trad. 59, 61-2; Abū Dawüd, 
Takara, bab 4); one should not expectorate in the 
direction of Mecca (Bukhzrt, Salat, bdb 33). 

The observance of a &ibia is given in old traditions 
along with the performance of the sald¢ and ritual 
slaughter as a criterion of the Muslim: The Prophet 
of God said: “The command has been given me to 
fight the people till they say: There is no god but 
Allah; when they say these words, perform our saldt 
and slaughter in our way, their blood and their prop- 
erty shall be inviolate for us”, etc. (Bukbarl, Salai, 
bdb 28; cf. Adki, bab 12). One of the terms for the 
orthodox community is aA al-ible wa "i-djamá*a. In 
many Muslim lands the word has become the name 
of a point of the compass, according to the direction 
in which Mecca lies; thus ibía (pronounced ibia) 
means in Egypt and Palestine, south, whereas in the 
Maghrib, east. 
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In the mosques the direction of the salát is indicated 
by the milrab [qx]; in classical hadith, this word 
does not occur and $ibla is used to mean the wall of 
the mosque towards which one turns. At a sal! out- 
side a mosque, a suira [q.n] marks the direction. In 
Egypt, small compasses specially made for this par- 
pose are used to ascertain the Bibla (Lane, op. eit, 
228). It should be noted that many mosques are not 
accurately but only approximately orientated (ac- 
cording to the diiha, sce below). It sometimes happens 
that this error has been later corrected by the drawing 
of lines or the stretching of threads. This is, for exam- 
ple, the case in many mosques of Indonesia where 
the faithful at the salar take their direction not from 
the mibràb but from such indicators. 


The laws relating to the &ibla are here given very | 


briefly only and according to the ShafiTT school as 
laid down in al-ShIraz's Kildb al-Tanbth (ed. Juyn- 
boll, zo). The adoption of a #ibla is a necessary condi- 
tion for the validity of a salt, Only in great danger 
and in a voluntary salát on a journey can it be neg- 
lected. But if one is on foot or can turn his steed 
round, it should be observed at the ihrám, ruka“ and 
sugjad, One should turn exactly in the direction of the 
‘ibla, and one whois near it can do so with certainty. 
According to others, when one is distant only the 
general direction (djiha) is obligatory. Outside of 


Mecca one turns towards the mihrab within a mosque; | 


when not in a mosque one follows the direction of 
reliable people: only a man who is in a deserted 
region is allowed to ascertain the direction for him- 
self by means of certain indications. For details of the 
Jaws see the Bibliography. 
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Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, index; M. 
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i.—AsrRoNOMICAL ASPECTS. 

The determination of the kibla was an important 
problem for the scientists of mediaeval Islam. Al- 
though essentially a problem of mathematical geog- 
raphy, the determination of the kia can also be 
considered as a problem of spherical astronomy, Thus 
most Islamic astronomical handbooks or sidjs, of 
which close on 200 were compiled during the mil- 
lenium beginning in 750 A.D., contain a chapter on 
the determination of the &ibla. In addition, several 
dozen mediaeval manuals for timekeeping deal with 
the topic. In contrast, the number of treatises dealing 
specifically with the fibla problem is quite few. 

‘The Kibla at a given locality is a trigonometric 
function of the local latitude, the latitude of Mecca, 
and the longitude difference from Mecca. The deriva- 
tion of the &ibla in terms of these three quantities 
was the most complicated of the standard problems 
of mediaeval Islamic spherical astronomy, and the 
solutions to the kibla problem proposed by the leading 
astronomers of mediaeval Islam bear witness to the 
development of mathematical methods from the ard 


gth to the 8th/rgth centuries and to the level of 
sophistication in trigonometry and computational 
techniques attained by these scholars, Already in the 
grdjgth century Muslim scholars had derived exact 
Solutions using the construction of Greek mathemat- 
ics known as the analemma (in which the various 
significant planes involved in a specific problem are 
either projected or folded into a single working plane, 
whereupon the geometrical solution can be derived 
graphically or the trigonometric solution can be de- 
rived by plane trigonometry) or using the classi- 
cal Theorem of Menelaos for the complete spherical 
quadrilateral. Later bibla methods included trigono- 
metric solutions based on projection methods or on 
the simpler corollaries of the Theorem of Menelaos, 
Certain Muslim astronomers contented themselves 
with approximate solutions, which were adequate for 
practical purposes, The final mathematical solution 
to the bibla problem was the table compiled by the 
Sth/rath century astronomer al-Khallli, displaying 
the Aibla for all latitudes and longitudes. 


The mathematical problem 
—— 


Fig. 7 


Fig. t shows a locality P and Mecca M on the 
terrestrial surface. The point N. represents the north 
pole, and the meridians at P and M are shown as 
NPA and NMB, where A and B lie on the equator. 
In mathematical terns the &illa at P is defined by 
the direction of the great circle through P and M. 
In mediaeval Arabic the angle g between the arc PM 
and the local meridian NPS was called inkirdf al- 
kibla, and the complementary angle between PN and 
the east-west line through P was called samt al-pibla. 
If and qw denote the latitudes of the locality and 
of Mecca (= PA nd MB), and A L denotes their 
longitude difference (= AB), then 4 is a function 
of p, qu, and A L, and can be determined by spherical 
trigonometry. The modern formula, which can be 
derived from an application of the spherical con- 
tangent rule to ANPM, is: 
sin @ cos AL — cos q tan ou 
r y OO S. 
The exact solutions proposed by the mediaeval 
astronomers are less direct but ultimately equivalent 
to this. 

Although the problem of determining the &ibia is 
a problem of mathematical geography, it is mathe- 
matically equivalent to the astronomical problem of 
determining the azimuth or direction of a celestial 
body with given declination for a given hour-angle, 
and as such it was usually treated by the mediaeval 
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astronomers. Indeed, the kibla problem may be 
transferred to the celestial sphere simply by con- 


ments contain a chapter on the determination of 
the bibla. 


sidering the zenith of Mecca rather than Mecca. | 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 2 shows the zenith of Mecca M on the celestial 
sphere for a locality O. The local horizon is NESW 
and tbe local meridían is NPZS. EQW is the celestial 


equator, P is the celestial pole, and ABC is the day- 


circle of M. PMTR is the meridian of Mecca. Now: 
PN = p, MT = oy, and QT = AL, . 


and the problem is to determine the azimuth of M 
measured from the meridian by the arc SK = g. 
Most mediaeval methods involve first finding the 
altitude of the zenith of Mecca above the local 
horizon, measured by the aro MK = kh, This is 
‘equivalent to finding the complement of the distance 
between the two localities. Thus the problem of 
determining q (9, gx, AZ) is mathematically equiv- 
alent to detesmining the azimuth a (Q, 8, t) of a 
celestial body with declination 8 (measured by 
MT) when the hour angle is ¢ (measured by QT) 
and the local latitude is @ (measured by PN). In- 
deed, several Islamic kiðla methods state simply that 
if one faces the sun on the day when the solar declina- 
tion is qw at the time when the hour-angle is AL 
(before or after midday, according as the locality is 
west or east of Mecca), then one is facing Mecca. 

In the sequel a selection of methods is presented 
to illustrate the variety and sophistication of some 
of the few mediaeval hibla determinations that have 
been investigated in modern times, The notation has 
been modified in order to relate to that used in 
Fig. 2. For the details of the original constructions 
the reader is referred to the secondary literature 
listed in the bibliography. Those methods that are 
trigonometric in character are represented by means 
‘of trigonometric equations; in the original texts the 
relations are written out in words. The capital 
notation for trigonometric functions denotes that 
they are to a base other than unity: thus, for ex- 
ample, Sin 8 = R sin O where R is generally 6o and 
occasionally, in the case of works following the 
Indian-Sásinid tradition, 150. Likewise Cos @ = R 
cos 0, Vers 0 = R vers O = R (x - cos 0), ete. The 
radius of the celestial sphere is taken to be R. 

The trigonometric procedures outlined by the 
Muslim astronomers can also be performed geomet- 
Tically using a grid of the kind which occurs on the 
circular instruments known in mediaeval Arabic as 
al-dustir and al-stakkésiyya, or the related quad- 
rants known as al-rub' al-mudjayyad and rub‘ al- 
shakkasiyya, Most Islamic treatises on these instru- 


Approximate solutions 
A popular approximate method for determining the 
| bibla which occurs in the Zidi of the Syrian as- 
| tronomer al-Battānt (fl. Rakka, ca. 297/910) and in 
| several unsophisticated Islamic astronomical works 

such as al-Mulakhkhas fi "I-hay'a by al-Djaghmint 
| Ul. Khvarazm, ? ca. 725/1325) is the following. 


Fig. 3 


Fig. 3 shows the construction for a locality where 
Mecca is to the south east. Mark the cardinal direc- 
| tions NWSE on a horizontal circle centre O and 
| radius R and measure arcs EA=WB=A9=9-9u 
southwards and SC=ND=AL eastwards. Next 
draw AB and CD, and denote their point of inter- 
section by F. Then OF defines the kibla. This method 
is equivalent to an application of the formula 
SUBD 5) 
Sint Ao + Sin? AZ) 

Tana (E Sin ALI 
ae 
Certain Muslim astronomers also used tables based 
on this formula and displaying values of g (Ag, AZ) 
for each degree of both arguments from 1° to 20°. 
A feature of these tables is that the entries for 
Ag=AL are all 450^. 

Another approximate solution to the &ib/a problem 
is outlined ín a treatise related to al-Kh*arazmt 
(fl. Baghdad, ca. 215/830). Here the formula 


edi pus l 
| (paeas + Aes 


with the trigonometric functions to base R = 150 
rather than & = 6o, is outlined in words. The table 
displaying q (Aq, AL) that accompanies this treatise 
was rather popular with later Muslim astronomers 
and exists in several manuscript copies, some of 
which are of Syrian, Yemeni, and Turkish prove- 
nance. Yet other approximate kiBla tables based on 
non-trivial formulae are found in the Ashrafi sidi of 
the Persian astronomer Sayfi Munsdidjim (fl. ca. 
710/1310), the Zidi of the Persian astronomer Sham: 
| ab Munadigjim aL-Wibiknawi (fl. ca. 725/1325), and 


q=Sin-! 
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in a treatise on the quadrant by Ibn Taybughà (JI. 
Aleppo, ca. 751/1380). 


Exact solutions 

Four exact solutions to the fibla problem are 
outlined below. The first and second illustrate the 
application and mathematical elegance of the ana- 
Jemma construction, and the way in which it can be 
used to derive complicated formulae of spherical | 
trigonometry from a plane figure. The third and 
fourth illustrate the application and mathematical 
elegance of the Theorem of Menelaos and its corol- 
laries. Al-Khallit's Ritla table, which is perhaps the 
most sophisticated trigonometric table compiled in | 
the mediaeval period, illustrates the competence of 
an 8th/r4th century scholar in the algebra of func- | 
tions and computational techniques. | 

A geometric kibla construction proposed by Habash | 
al-Hasib (fl. Baghdad and Damascus, ca. 235/850) 
involves an analemma in which the working plane is 
considered consecutively as the meridian, equatorial, | 
meridian, and horizon planes. Habash’s method may | 
be summarised as foliows (see Fig. 4). On a circle 
centre O and radius R mark the cardinal directione 
NWSE, and then draw arc WQ = 9, are QB = pu, | 
and arc QT = AL. Draw the diameter QOR and the 
parallel chord BC with midpoint G. Mark the point | 
M, on OT such that OM, = GC and draw the perpen- 
dicular M,M, onto BC. Next draw M,L parallel to 
WE and M,IJ parallel to SN to cut WE in I and the 
circle in J. Finally, construct the point M, on M,L 
such that OM, = IJ and produce OM, to cut the | 
circle at K. Then OK defines the kibla, 

This construction may be explained as follows. 
Firstly, QOR and BGC represent the projections of 
the celestial equator and the day circle of the zenith 
of Mecca in the meridian plane. Secondly, M, repre- ; 
sents the projection of the zenith of Mecca in the 
equatorial plane. If we then imagine the equatorial 
plane to be folded into the meridian plane, M, moves 
to M,, which is thus the projection of the zenith of 
Mecca in the meridian plane. Furthermore, M,IJ is 
the projection in this plane of the almucantar through 
the zenith of Mecca, whose radius is thus IJ. Also 
MI and IJ measure the distances from the zenith of 
Mecca to the prime vertical and to the line joining 
the local zenith to O, respectively. Finally, we con- 
sider the horizon plane the working plane; by virtue 
of the construction, M, is the projection of the zenith 
of the Mecca in this plane. Thus OK defines the | 
bibla. 

From such a geometrie construction a trigonometric | 
solution for the Aíbla problem can be derived with | 
facility. Indeed, from the analemma construction 
for the kibla proposed by Ibn al-Haytham [q.v.] (fl. 
Cairo, d. 430/1039: a single formula for g (e, qu, L) 
equivalent to the modern one can be derived directly. 
Ibn Yünus [9-11] (ff. Cairo and Fustt, d. 399/1009) 
proposed the following trigonometrie solution to the 
Ribla problem. Firstly from the quantity 


(gos e Cos AL 
R Cos u + Sin pu Sin e; 


E Sa sig, 


and then the biðla is defined by 


Tbn Yünus offered no justification for this procedure, 
but his formulae can be derived from an analemma 
construction such as the one proposed by Habash. 


If in Fig. 4 we draw the perpendiculars GH and GV 
from G to SN and MY, then we have 
= \Cos g Cos AL Cos 
MY = / 3 p 


since 


Sin g Sin e Sin g 
R R 


GH - 06 


Furthermore, since the arc JN measures 4, we have 
MAY = Sink, But M,Y = MV + VY = MV + GH, 
Ibn Yünus' first formula follows immediately, 

Next we observe that M,Y and M,F both measure 
the distance of the zenith of Mecca to the meridian 


| and are hence equal, Thus 


Cos AL Cos q Cos AL 


MY = MF = OM; 7 A 


| Also, since the arc JN measures A, and OME is by 


construction equal to 1J, we have OME = IJ = Cos 
k. Ibn Yünus' second formula follows immediately, 
since q measures the arc SK. 

Ibn Yünus also compiled a table displaying the 
solar altitude in Cairo when the sun is in the azimuth 
of Mecca, His table gives values for each degree of 
solar longitude, corresponding roughly to each day 
of the year, Tables of this kind were contained in the 
main corpora of tables for timekeeping that were 
used in such centres as Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and Istanbul, and an isolated table of this kind was 
compiled for the observatory at Marāgha in north- 
western Persia, The solar altitude in the azimuth of 
Mecca is occasionally displayed graphically on the 
backs of astrotabes. 

Al-Nayrizi (I. Baghdad, ca. 287/900) solved the 
kibla problem by four successive applications of the 
Theorem of Menelaos. His solution involves finding 
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successively the arcs TR, SR, MK and KS in Fig. 2, | 
as follows, Firstly, find TR using 


Sin PS. Sin PR Sin TE 
Sin SQ ^ Sin RT Sin EQ" 
that is, 
Sin (180° — 9) 
Sing 
Secondly, find SR using 


Sin (90° + TR) Sin (90° — AL) 
Sin TR Sing? ^ 


in TR Sin g^ " 


whence ER and SR (= ER = 90° — ER). Thirdly, 
find MK (: 


A) using 
SinSP _ Sin PR Sin MK 
Sin SZ ^ Sin RM Sin KZ’ 


that is, 
Sin (280° — gj _ Sin (90° + TR) Sin MK 
Sin 90° Sin (TR + qx) Sin 90° 
Finally, find KS (= 4) using i 
Sa ES | SREISSMP 
Sin SR ~ SinZM Sin PR" 


i 
that is, s 
[ 
} 
I 


Sings — Sin (90° — gai 
Sin (90° — A) Sin (go? + TR)" | 
Al-Btrüni [-v.] (JI. Kh"arazm and Ghazna, d. after | 

42/1050) proposed several different methods for 
finding the fibla, based on a variety of different | 

procedures. In his work on mathematical geography, 
the Takdid niháydt al-amáhin, al-Biron! derived the | 
longitude differonce between Mecca and Ghazua | 
| 


mathematically using the distances between staging 
posts on the major caravan routes, aud then derived 
the biòla at Gbazna using four different methods, 
including spherical trigonometry (using Menelaos" 
Theorem), solid geometry (using procedures equiv- 
alent to those standard in solving timekeeping 
problems), and the analemma. Al-Bürünl's solution | 
to the kibla problem in his major astronomical work 
al-Kanin al-Mas‘adi, compiled after the Tahdid, | 
is more elegant than his solution by spherical tri- | 
gonometry in the earlier work. It was also proposed | 
about thirty years previously as an alternative solu- | 
tion by Ibn Yanus. Al-Birün! proved its correctness 
by spherical trigonometry, Ibn Yünus presented it | 
algebraically with no justification, but he appears 
to have derived most of his formulae for spherical | 
astronomy by projection methods rather than by 
spherical trigonometry, Al-Birünl's treatment of the 
problem illustrates the progress made by Muslim | 
scholars in spherical trigonometry during the tenth 
century. Whereas his predecessor al-Nayrizi had | 
laboriously used Menelaos’ Theorem, al-Birün! used | 
its simpler corollaries, the spherical Sine Rule and 
the “Rule of Four Quantities”, 

Al-Birün! first outlined an algebraic procedure for | 
finding q using fur maxillary azes which we call | 

On Gs, On and be Since he used R — 1 rather than 
60 his trigonometric functions are the same as the 


modern ones. First find 0,, "the distance on the 

day circle", thus sin 6, = sin AL cos Bu. Then find 

Oa, “the local latitude adjusted for the horizon (of 
sin Ow 


H Mecca", using sin 0, T and 6,, "the correc- 


tion to the latitude 


using 8, — -Br Then find 


Ou “the distance between the two localities”, using 
cos 0, cos 6,. Finally, g is given by 


cos Mu = 


Fig. 5 


Al-Birûni’s justification of this procedure is equiv- 
alent to the following. In Fig. 5, which is essentially 
the same as the diagrams in the manuscripts of the 
original text, the base circle represents the horizon, 
with N and S the north- and south-points. The local 
meridian is SZPN where Z is the local zenith and P 
is the celestial pole. M is the zenith of Mecca and 
GLJ and MPL are respectively the horizon and 
meridian at Mecca, ZMK is the altitude circle of M 
and MH] is a great circle with F as pole. Thus PN 
= Q, PL = gu, and MPZ = AL, and it is required 
to find SK (= 7). AI-Blrüni observed that (by the 
spherical Sine Rule). 


sin MP 
sin MH 7 sin 2MPH'**" cos Z F sin AL’ 


whence 2 F (= Z PEL) is known. Thus 6, is the 
complement of Z F. Similarly 


sinZP _ sin PL || cos 6, sin gu 
sin Z PLF ^ sin PF Sin go sin PF 


whence PF is known. 
Thus 9, is PF. Thirdly, since FN = PN — PF = 


| €, 6, measures FN. Fourthly, al-Birün! states 


that by the "Rule of Four Quantities” 
sin FZ 
wos LG 


(note that cos 2 G = cos Z FGN = cos IQ = sin ZI) 
so that 0, measures Z G. 

Finally, ho points out that (by the spherical Sine 
Rule) 


sin ZG _ sin FN | sin sind, 
sin ZF sin GN’ cos 0, ^ sin GN” 


whence ¢ = SK — 9 — GN. 
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Al-Khalili (ff. Damascus, ca. 766/1365) compiled a 
Aibia table based on an accurate formula and dis- 
playing q (p, AL) for each degree of ọ from ro” to 
56° and each degree of AL from 1° to 60°. Al- Khalili's 
table thus contains a total of almost 3,000 entries, 
and the bibla is computed to degrees and minutes. 
The vast majority of the entries are either correct 
or in error by + 1 or + 2 minutes, a remarkable 
achievement. Table z shows a section of al-Khalili's 
table. 
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The procedure for finding q (p, AL) would be to 
first find h (9, AL) using the simple formula of 
al-Marrākushī and then to use the auxiliary tables 
to apply the formula 


Me r 


Sample Entries from 11- Khalili's Kibla Table 


(The ecrors in the minutes 


are shown after each entry) 


ALG se 35 36° Erud 
25° [E 64°59 ór oer 61°20" — x 
24 6530 4 1 6339--1 $r45 — 2 5956 — 2 
23 6417 6216.- 6019 — 2 5829 — 1 
22 6252 6050 58 50 — 2 5658 — 1 
E: 6125 +2 5918 5718 55 24 

20 5950 4 1 5742 501 554r +r 5346 +2 
19 Er Sata 5359 +3 $222 
18 5625 1 $414 | 2 5210 + 2 5032 + 2 
17 5433 52 19 5014 +r 4812 +a 
16 3234 5020 + r 4813 4614 — x 
a5 5030 + 2 4815 + 3 46 8 +2 491 
14 4816 + 2 4602 4354 b 2 LE 

13 4552 4338 + 2 4033 +2 3938 + 
E 4323 3 +2 39 6 +3 3I +r 
B 4042 +4 1 3629 + 2 3440 + 2 
10 3746 3543 3E 59 

9 3442 — 1 3050 — 1 29 12 

8 3128 —1 2751 2618 — 1 
7 2B 72 mag tr 2320 1 
6 2430 +2 2130 + 2 2014 +1 
5 2044 + 1 8 7 +a 7242 
4 3649 + 2 1436 w344 Roi 
3 1243 trsi 1021 

2 833 724 6s +a 
z 4T9 or 345 +2 333 4 


compiled his Bible table. However, in hi 
to the table he expresses his approval of the bla 
method of al-Marrákushi (fl. Cairo, ca. 679/1280]. 
This involved first finding A using 


Sin  — Sin ($ + qu) — Vers AL 


and then applying the standard Islamic formula for 
finding the azimuth from the celestial altitude, 
namely 


are m. 


l 


Both of these formulae can be derived from Fig. 
1f al-Khalili did use precisely this method to compile 
his kibla table, it may be that he also used his uni- 
versal auxiliary tables (al-djadwal al-dfafi) to fa- 
cilitate the computation. These tables which were 
specifically designed for solving all of the standard 
problems of spherical astronomy for any latitude, 
display the three functions 


r fetes 9 molt l 


Cosh 


| ap, AL) 6 (a9, AL, 1) 
| where 
alp, AL) = solh) — fen 


| This latter procedure is easily shown to be equivalent 
| to the standard azimuth formula. 

! Al-Khalili also computed the &ibla for 44 localities 
| in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. These are likewise very 
| carefully computed. Sample entries from this list 
| are shown in Table z. Several other kible lists were 
| compiled by mediaeval Muslim astronomers, and 
| the geographical tables in late Islamic zHdjs often 
| display the gibla alongside the latitudes and longi- 

tudes of important localities. 


| Alignment of Mosques 

| Now even though the mediaeval astronomer might 

| have been aware of an exact formula for computing 

| the bibla, the accuracy of his kibla determinations 
depended on the geographical data that he had at 
his disposal. Mediaeval longitude determinations, 
based cither on simultaneous observations of lunar 
eclipses in different localities or on measuring dis- 
tances between the localities, were generally not 
very accurate. Mediaeval latitude determinations, 
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Table 2 


Sample Entries from al-Khalill's Kibla List 
(The errors are derived using the mathematically 
correct formula and al-Khallli's coordinates) 


Locality Longitude Latitude Kibla Error 
Gaza sro aro ga + x! 
Hebron 56530 3135 ajar —6 
Jerusalem — 3630 320 431 — 2 
Damasus 6o o 3330 294 +1 
Beirut s915 3320 3159 — 4 
Ba‘labakk óo o 3350 a825 + 
Hama bras — 3445 2032 —2a 
Aleppo 6210 3550 1742 ° 
Mardin bso 3755. 948 o 
Baghdad 70 O0 3335 1319 o 
Kata 6930 3130, å nna +i 
Mecca 60 nmg à 


on the other hand, based on observations of the solar 
meridian altitude, were generally more accurate. 
Even so, the most popular values used by Muslim 
astronomers for the latitude of Mecca were 21°, 
21° 20', 21° 30°, and 21°40", whereas the accurate 
value is ar° 26. This explains why mediaeval 
mosques may be incorrectly oriented even though 
their mibrdbs [g.0.] were erected in a fibla direction 
computed by competent mathematicians. 

Another reason why mosques may be incorrectly 
aligned is that their Aiblas were not computed from 
geographical data at all but were inspired by tradi- 
tion, Thus, for example, mosques in the Maghrib and 
the Indian subcontinent generally face due east or 
due west, respectively. Likewise, in early Muslim 
Egypt, the kibla adopted was the azimuth of the 
rising sun at the winter solstice. Several mosques in 
Cairo face this direction, which was favoured as the 
kiblat al-sahdba but which is about r0° off the Kibla 
computed mathematically using mediaeval geo- 
graphical coordinates and about 20° off the true 
kibla for Cairo. No survey has yet been made of the 
orientation of mediaeval mosques. Such a survey 
would be of considerable interest for the history of 
Islamic architecture as well as the history of science. 

Bibliography: Several of the following sec- 
‘ondary sources contain descriptions and analyses 
of mediaeval pibla methods. There exist numer- 
ous Islamic astronomical works containing bibla 
methods that have not been investigated in 
modera times. On the bibla method of Ulugh Beg 
[gx] (fl. Samarkand, d. 853/1449), which is none 
other than the method of Ibn Yünus and al- 
Birüni, see L. A. Sédillot, Prolégoménes des tables 
astronomiques @Oloug-Beg: traduction et com- 
mendaire, (Paris 1853), 116-21. On the approxi- 
mate methods of al-Battanl and al-Djaghmini, 
sec C. A. Nallino, al-Batmi sive Albatemii Opus 
Astronomicum (Milan and Rome 1899-1907), i, 
318-9, and ij, p. xxvii; and G. Rudloff and A. 
Hochheim, Die Astronomie des Mahmüd ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Omar alGagmint, in ZDMG, 
xlvii (1893), 213-75 (esp. 271-2). 

‘The first serious investigations of Islamic bibla 
methods were conducted by C.Schoy (see his 
article ita in EI), The methods of Tbn al- 
Haytham and al-Nayrizi were discussed in his 
Abhandlung des al-Hasan ibn al-Hasan ibn al- 
Haitam (Alhazen) über die Bestimmung der Richtung 
der Qibla, in ZDMG, Ixxv (1921), 242-53; and in his 
Abhandlung von al-Fadl b. Hétim al-Nairizt über 
die Richtung der Qila, in SB Bayr, Akad., Math. 


phys. Kl. (Munich 1922), 55-68 (also contains a 
list of ġibla values for various cities, taken from 
an 8th/r4th century Syrian source). Schoy's other 
studies on the fibla include Die arabische Sonnen- 
uhr im Dienste der islamischen Religionsübung, in 
Naturvissensckaftliche Wochenschrift, N.F, xi 
(1912), 625-9; Mitlagslinie und Qiba, in Zeit- 
schr, der Gesell. für Erdkunde zu Berlin (1915), 
551-76; Die Mekka- oder Qiblakarte (Gegenasimu- 
Vale mitlabslandsireue Projektion mii Mehka als 
Kartenmitte), in Karlographische und schulgeo- 
graphische Zeilschr. (Vienna 1916), 184-5; and 
Gnomonik der Araber, in E. von Bassermann- 
Jordan, ed., Die Geschichte der Zeitmessung und 
der Uhren, Band 1F (Berlin-Leipzig 1923) (esp. 
33°43 and 84-6 on the methods of al-Battüni, 
Tbn Yanus, and Abu ‘I-Wafa?). 
On al-Blrünl's kibla methods, see his al-Kanan 
al-Mas*üdi, ed. M. Krause, Hyderabad 1955, ii, 
522-8; Schoy, Die trigonometrischen Lehren des 
. al-Biruni ..., Hanover 1927, 70-1; and E. S. 
Kennedy, A commentary upon Birdni's Kitdb 
Tahdid al-Amākin, Beirut 1973, esp. 198-21: 
Habagh's construction is discussed in E. S. Ke 
nedy and Y. Id, A leller of al-Birüni* Habash 
Hasit's analemma for the Qibla, in Historia Mathe- 
matica, i (1974), 3-11. 
AI-Khalli's kiðla table is analysed in D. A. King, 
AL-Kialili’s Qibla Table, in JNES (1975), (which 
also contains references to other mediaeval &ibla 
tables and a discussion of the determination of the 
kibla using a quadrant). Ibn Vünus's table dis- 
playing the solar altitude in the azimuth of the 
kibla is discussed ín idem, Ibn Yünus! Very useful 
tables for reckoning time by the sun, in Archive for 
History of Exact Sciences, x (1973), 342-94 (esp. 
368). Considerable additional information on kibla 
determinations is contained in the forthcoming 
publication by idem, Studies in astronomical time- 
keeping in mediaeval Islam. ii. A survey of mediaeval 
Islamic tables for regulating the times of prayer. 
Several lists of geographical coordinates of 
cities and the corresponding kibla values, taken 
from Islamic astrolabes, are given in R. T. Gunther, 
The astrolabes of the world, i, Oxford 3932, see 
esp. 24-6. On mediaeval Islamic longitude deter- 
minations, see Schoy, Léngenbestimmung und 
Zentral-mevidian bei den alteren Völkern, in Mitt. 
dur haisenlich-Roniglichen Geographischen Gesell., xii 
(1915), 27-62; Kennedy's commentary on al- 
Birüni's Ta Mid (mentioned above); and F. Haddad 
and E. S. Kennedy, Geographical tables of mediae- 
val Islam, in al-Abpath, xxiv (1971), 87-102. 
On the analemma in mediaeval Islamie astron- 
‘omy, see the reference cited in the study by 
E. S. Kennedy and Y. Id (mentioned above). On 
the development of spherical trigonometry and 
computational techniques in mediaeval Islam, see 
P, Luckey, Zur Entstehung der Kugeldrciechrech- 
nung, in Deutsche Mathematik, v (1949), 405-4 
Kennedy, Al-Birün?s Magilid “Ilm al-Hay'a, 
JNES, xxx (1971), 308-14, and the references 
there cited; and King, Al-Khalili's auxiliary 
tables jor solving problems of spherical astronomy, 
im Jal for the Hist. of Astronomy, iv (1973), 
99-110. (D. A. Kino) 
AL-KIBRIT, sulphur. The Arabic term is derived 
from Akkadian Aupritu through Aramaic kujebhrifhá. 

The Arabs knew both sedimentary and voleanic 
brimstone. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-TamIml, K. al- 
Murshid, Ms, Paris 2870, f. 208, mentions a place 
where “white” brimstone was to be found on the 
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shore of the Dead Sea and in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem (see also Mukaddasi, 184), in fact the de- 
posits of brimstone to be found in clay, mixed with 
gypsum and calcium carbide, on the right bank of 
the river Jordan at a mile from the Dead Sea (see C. 
Hintze, Handbuch der Mineralogie, ijv, Leipzig 1904, 
68 fL). Aba Dulaf al- Khazradi! (al-Risila al-thaniya, 
ed. V. Minorsky, Cairo 1955, 22, tr. 54-5, ed. P. 
Bulgakov, Moscow 1960, 34) mentions already a sul- 
phur spring on Mount Damawand [g.1.] around which 
brimstone had crystalised, and this voleano showed 
immense deposits of brimstone. The same author 
(ébid., 43 = Yáküt, ii, 6:9) knows also the sulphur 
springs of Dawrak (g.x-] in Khùzistān. 

In general, four sorts of brimstone are distin- 
guished: yellow, white, black and red (see WKAS, i, 
536). Muhammad b. Zakariyya? al-Razl, K. al-Asrdr 
(ed. M. T. Danish-Pazhoh, Tehran 1964, 3), however, 
differentiates these even further into 1. pure, mas- 
sive, yellow brimstone; 2. pure, granular, yellow 
brimstone; 3. white, ivory-coloured brimstone; 4 
white brimstone mixed with soil; 5. black brimstone, 
adulterated with stones; and 6. red brimstone. Des- 
criptions like Aibrif bani? "bright red brimstone 
kibrit dhahabi "golden brimstone", kibrit dhak 
“male brimstone”, Aibrit bakré “brimstone of the sea”, 
kibrit nahri “brimstone of the river", etc. are also 
found. These descriptions indicate the various modi- 
fications and qualities: brimstone deposited by 
springs is mostly fine-grained and yellow-white; 
elementary brimstone is often contaminated with 
bitumen, selenium and arsenic. These various des- 
criptions, however, were of course not used by the 
Arabs to indicate a strict classification, 

‘A special case was the “red brimstone” (al-Aibrit 
al-akmar). According to Aristotles! Sione-book (ed. J. 
Ruska, Heidelberg 1912, no. 26, p. 16r — Ibn al- 
Baytar, K. al-Djámi*, iv, 49) it shines by night over 
a distance of many parasangs, as long as it is left in 
its place of occurence. Others maintained that red 
brimstone was a mineral to be found in the valley of 
the ants, marched through by Solomon (Ibn Sama- 
djün, in Ibn al-Baytar loc. cit,), These are fairy-tales, 
ALRázt (K. al-Asrar, loc. cit.) knew already that "red 
brimstone” does not exist as a mineral, and this 
scepticism was wide-spread. AL Djabie (Risdla fi 'l- 
 Diidd wa 'I-hasl, ed. P. Kraus, Cairo 1943, 933 ed. 
Hárün, Cairo 1964, i, 271) remarks that "red brim- 
stone” is easier to be found than a trustworthy friend, 
and the caliph al-Mu‘tagid bi-ll8h (279-89/892-902) 
said that two things exist only in name: the phoenix 
(anki? mughrib) and al-Aibrit al-akmar (Birüni, 
Blend, 156) In this sense is also to be understood 


(see Freytag, Arabum proverbia, i, 18, 220, 
145) and Bilawhar's saying (ed. D. Gimaret, Beirut 
1971, 33) that his merchandise is better than red 
brimstone. The solution to this enigma is that al- 
kibrit al-ahmar is a pseudonym for the elixir, by 
means of which silver can be changed into gold 
(Birünl, Djamáhir, 103, WKAS, i, 536 225-b2). 
The position: of brimstone in the mineral system 
has been determined more than once: in Aristotles 
Stone-book, compounds of brimstone and arsenic form 
one group together with salts and boraxes, without 
a fixed classification, The authors of the Corpus 
Gabirianum (3rd-gth/oth-10th centuries) counted red, 
yellow, black and white brimstone, together with 
orpiment, realgar, quicksilver, camphor and ammo- 
nia among the "spirits" (al-arwah, à nvebpara), as 
opposed by the “metallic bodies" (al-adjsdm) and the 
"mineral bodies" (a/-adjsdd). Ibn Sina (K. al-Shifa, 
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al-Tabi'syyit, v, ed. Madkür, Cairo 1965, 20-2) divides 
all minerals into four classes: the stones (al-abdidr), 
the salts (al-amlah), the fusible bodies (al-dhá^ibdt) 
and the brimstone-like ones (al-abarir). Brimstone 
has become here a general notion indicating those 
substances in which wateriness has been combined 
with earthiness and airiness and which have then 
nsolidated by cold. According to al-Kazwint, 
203-45, brimstone, together with quicksil- 
ver, pitch, naphtha etc. belongs to the viscous sub- 
stances (al-adjsdm al-duhniyya) 

Already in the Middle Ages brimstone was an im- 
portant mineral raw material. It was for instance 
used in bleaching. Thus the “brimstone of the river" 
(ai-kibrit al-nahri) was also called kibrit al-kassdrin, 
the "brimstone of the bleachers” (Galen, X. al-Awdi- 
ya al-mawdjada bi-hull maaan, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 
49, below). Together with bitumen, fats, oil, etc. 
brimstone was a component part of Greek fire (see 
NAT], and from the 7th/r3th century onwards it was 
used with salpetre and charcoal, to make gunpowder. 

Brimstone was also widely used in medicine. Ac- 
cording to Dioscurides (Mat. med., v, £07; Arabic tr. 
ed. C. E. Dubler, Tetuán-Barcelona 1952-7, 423) 
brimstone avails against a cough, sgainst pus that 
is stuck in the chest, and against asthma. If a woman 
is fumigated with brimstone, she will have a mis- 
carriage, Leprosy, cutaneous eruptions and other 
skin diseases are treated with brimstone, which, if 
mixed with natron, dissipates itching. Finally, brim- 
stone avails against the stings of poisonous animals, 
against jaundice, cold, sweat, podagra, ear-ache and 
deafness. The same indications are found in Galen, 
De simpl. med. temp. ac fac., ix, 3, 9 (Vol. xii, 217, 
Kühn; Arabie tr, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 50); “AIt b. 
Rabban al-Tabari, K. Firdaws al-hikma, 122, 224, 
271, 322, 324, 407 (ef. W, Schmucker, Die pflansliche 
und mineralische Materia medica im Firdaus al-Hikma 
des Tabari, Bonn 1969, 380-2), Vakib b. Ishāk al- 
Kindi (cf. The medical formulary of al-Kindi, ed. M. 
Levey, Milwaukee 1966, ff. 95b, rob, 133b), al-Razi, 
K, al-Ilivi, xvii, 55, end Ton Sind, Kānūn, Rome 
1593, Í, 19%. The dawi? al-kibrit is one of the im- 
portant electuaries. It equals theriae and avails 
against fever, cough, asthma, tetanus, dropsy, against 
stings of poisonous animals etc. (“Ali b. Rabbàn 445; 
adjüsi, K. al-Malaki, ii, 536; Ibn Sina, Kaniin, 
x91). 

The curative properly of sulphurous water is often 
praised: Aba Dulaf al- Khazradjf (op. cit, ed. Minor- 
sky, 12, tr. 43, ed. Bulgakov, 2r, Válgüt, ii, 317) men- 
tions the sulphurous springs in the neighbourhood 
of Hulwan [gv] in ‘Irak, which avail against mani- 
fold diseases. According to Aristotles’ Stone-book (no. 
26, pp. irs, 162) bathing in sulphurous springs is 
good for open wounds, tumours, itching, scabies and 
fever. Baths in sulphurous water avail also against 
trembling {irtiésh) (Philagrises, in Ral, Ht, i, 44, 
see Galen, De tremore et palpitatione, vil, 600, Kühn), 
Finally, sulphurous water is curative of articular 
pains (Rufus, in Rizi, Hawi, xi, 199), hemiplegia 
(falidi, “Ali b. Rabbàn, Firdaws, 197) and elephan- 
tiasis (diudhdm, ibid.). 

To the many palliatives which were recommended 
for expelling vermin from houses there are always 
included fumigations with sulphur (Razl, Hawi, xix, 
320-33), which was also used in magic as an ingre- 
dient of talismans (Pseudo-Madiriti, Ghayat al-hakim, 
243-6, German tr. by Ritter and Plessner, London 
1962, 254-8). 

‘Sulphur played a prominent part in alchemy (see 
AL-KĪNIVĀ?). Distillation of sulphur and the action 
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of sulphurous vapour on metals gave occasion to 
many observations and conjectures. Since sulphur 
is liberated in the distillation of most materials, it 
was believed to be a fundamental part of all minerals. 
In particular, it was assumed that the metals con- 
sisted of quicksilver and brimstone. If the parts of 
both materials are in an ideal ratio to each other, 
gold originates (see Dimashit, Nu&hba, so ff.). Sul- 
phur is therefore also called "'the mother of gold" 
{umm al-dkakab, see K. al-Kans, ms. Berlin 4191, 
t. sta). 

The alchemists invented many pseudonyms for 
sulphur, like "the yellow, red or white bride") al- 
‘aris al-safr@, eic), "the red soil" (al-turba al- 
Jamra”), “the colouring spirit” (al-rah al-sabigh), “the 
saffron” (al-sa fara), “the divine secret" (al-sirr al- 
ilii). The breath-taking smell of burning brimstone 
gave it the name "the suffocater" (al-khanndp). Be- 
Cause brimstone combines quicksilver, it was also 
called "the fetter of the volatile” (kayd al-‘adik). 
Conversely, the term Aibrit was also used in various 
combinations as pseudonym of other substances, e.g. 
Aibria là lakarik “incombustible sulphur" (see 
WZKM, lsii-lxiv (1972), 168) designates the elixir 
of gold. (For the problem of the pseudonyms, see J. 
Ruska and E, Wiedemann, Alchemistische Deck- 
namen. Beiträge LXVII, in SPMSE, Wi-lvii (1924-5), 
20-33 = E, Wiedemann, Aufsätze, ii, s99-612; A. 
Siggel, Dechnamen in der arab. aichen, Literatur, 
Berlin 1951). 

Bibliography: P. Ramdohr, H. Stranz, Kloch- 
mann's. Lehrbuch der Mineralogie, Stuttgart 1967, 
397 ff.; J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, 
Heidelberg 1912, No. 26; idem, Quellen und Studien 
zur Geschichte der Naturwiss. und d. Medizin, 1937; 
Razi, K. al-Hawi, xxil1, Hyderabad 1968, 343-6; 
Ibn al-Baytir, K. al-Djamis, iv, 49 1.; D. Goltz, 
Studien sur Geschichte der Minerainamen in Phar- 
mosit, Chemie und Medizin von den Anfängen bis 
Paracelsus, Wiesbaden 1972, index; M. Ullmann, 
Die Notur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, 
Leiden-Cologne 1972, 140-4; idem, Katalog der 
arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften der Chester 
Beatty Library, ii (fortheowing), s.v. kibrit; WAS, 
i, 28, 535-7- (M. Urtsawn) 
KIBT, thc Arabic term for the Copts or native 

Christians of Egypt. The term is a derivative of 
the Greek Aigyptos, a phonetic corruption of the 
Ancient Egyptian Ha-Ka-Piah, ie. the house or 
temple of the god Ptah, signifying Memphis. The 
Greeks used the word for Egypt and the Nile, hence 
the word “Coptic” is originally the equivalent of 
Egyptian. Curtailment of both prefix and suffix from 
the Greek term gives us Gypt > Arabic rendering 
Kid. According to Semitic sources, however, this 
term is derived from Kuftaim, son of Mizraim, a 
grandchild of Noah who first settled in the Nile 
valley and imparted his name to the city of Kult or 
Guft near Thebes or modern Luxor [see vr). This 
latter theory is commoner among Arab writers who 
call Egypt Där al-Kihj, sc. ihe home of the Copts 
who were the Christianised descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians at the time of the Arab Conquest 
of 20-1/640-2, 

Apparently the Copts were not unknown to the 
pre-Islamic Arab traders whose caravans penetrated 
the fringes of the Fertile Crescent and to some extent 
touched Egypt. More directly, the Copts came into 
the life of the Prophet Mubammad through Maryam 
the Copt who was a gift from al-Mukawkas [g.v.] and 
‘who bore him his short-lived and only son TbrihIm. 
The Prophet is said explicitly to have told Umar 


b. al-Khattàb that “Allah will open Egypt to you 
after my death. So take good care of the Copts in 
that country, for they are your kinsmen and under 
| Your protection". This is said to have appeared in 

the first khidba by “Amr b. al-‘As after the conquest, 
and in it he subsequently admonishes his Muslim 
audience to “Cast down your eyes therefore and 
keep your hands off them”. 

Though the caliph ‘Umar was hesitant to grant 
‘Amr approval for the conquest of Egypt, certain 
factors in the Egyptian situation favoured the in- 
vaders. The Copts were restive under Byzantine 
rule. In pursuance to the policies established by 
Justinian (527-65), the Emperor Heraelius (610-41) 
in 63x appointed Cyrus (al-Mukawkas in Arabic 
sources) as prefect, army commander and patriarch 
of the whole of Egypt in order to facilitate the secur- 
ing of both political and religious uniformity in that 
crucial part of the Empire. Byzantine taxation was 
also felt as oppressive, Cyrus forced the Copts to 
abjure their Monophysitism in favour of the Byzan- 
tine Chalcedonian profession and his legionaries pur- 
sued their native Patriarch elect Benjamin I (623-62), 
who fled to the desert monasteries and remained in 
hiding until the removal of the Melkite Greeks from 
Egypt. 

It was in these circumstances that ‘Amr crossed 
the eastern frontiers of Egypt [see miss] and entered 
the country. Cyrus realised by then that he was 
fighting a lost battle, because the Copts wanted a 
change of masters at any cost. While the servitude 
of the latter was complete in civic, financial and 
religious matters, the Arabs cared more for the 
revenues from the province than for interference 
with the religion of the Copts. They did not disting- 
"ish between Melkites and Monophysites, and the 
Copts as Christians were regarded as a proteoted 
people (Ahl al-Dhimma), in return for payment of 
the djizya [¢.v.). 

When the Byzantine régime finally ended with 
the fall of Alexandria in 641, the Greek Melkite 
population was granted safe-conduct to depart with 
Cyrus, and the native Patriarch Benjamin I was 
stunmoned to emerge from hi . His appearance 
in Alexandria was honoured by ‘Amr, and the Copts 
at last regained their religious liberty and even ap- 
propriated most of the Melkite churches and founda- 
tions then rendered vacant. Thus the new era 
augured well, and perhaps Muslim monotheism might 
have been interpreted as bordering on Coptic mono- 
physitism, thus creating a temporary bridge between 
the two religions in the eyes of those who were 
unaware of their philosophies in details of doctrine 
and future developments. 

From this moment, the relationship between the 
Copts and the Arabs was based pre-eminently on 
revenue and taxation. The Arabs recognised the 
elaborate system of government in Egypt, and left 
| the administration unchanged in the hands of the 
Copts. In the first year, ‘Amr was able to raise 12 
| million dinárs in revenue, but the caliph “Umar was 
dissatisfied and removed ‘Amr, nominating ‘Abd 
Allah b. Sa*d b. al-Sarb [gs] to succeed him. The 
mew governor was then able to raise r4 million 
| dindrs in the second year. 

From 21/642 to 254/868, Egypt was directly under 
Caliphal control through a viceroy, and ninety-eight 
governors were appointed by the Umayyad and the 
“Abbasid caliphs. The average tenure of each governor 
| was about two years, too brief a period for any con- 
structive work. But caliphal policy aimed at remov- 
| ing governors before they had sufficient time for 
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trying to break away {rom the central government. 

In the circumstances, a governor's sole concern was 
simply to squeeze the maximum taxation from the 
subjects, not only to pay the necessary dues to the 
central government, but also for his personal en- 
Tichment. The depletion of the resources of the 
country was also often aggravated by low Nile 
floods and the spread of disease and plague. 

‘The worsening of the economy meant heavier 
pressure and exactions for the Copts. The results of 
this situation were three-fold: many Copts fled to 
the desert monasteries to escape the poll-tax from 
which clerics were exempted, although this privilege 
proved to be ephemeral; some tumed to Islam for 
‘the same reason, although wholesale conversions did 
not take place because the caliphs usually dis- 
couraged them in order to safeguard their revenue; 
and some rose in revolt, not infrequently reinforced 
in their insurrection by Muslim settlers. 

Perhaps the Bashmuric Rebellion of 214-15/829-30 
in the marshlands of the lower Delta was the most 
serious of those local insurrections. The caliph 
al-Ma’miin had to come in person to Egypt to fight 
the Bashmuric rebels and to pacify the Copts. The 
outcome of a steadily deteriorating situation was a 
neglect of the irrigation system, the blocking of 
canals with sand and silt, and the ruination of the 
Nile dykes. In addition to a decline in the number 
of Coptic farmers, the steady shrinkage in the arable 
soil led to the fall of the revenue to 3 million dindrs 
by the ard/oth century until the last of the ‘Abbasid 
governors, Abmad b. al-Mudabbir [gv], assumed 
‘power in 254/868 and doubled the kharddj and the 
diizya; now even the clergy and the desert monks 
lost their customary exemption from payment. In 
the same year Ibn al-Mudabbir was imprisoned by 
Abmad b. Tülün. The latter soon introduced numer- 
ous financial reforms which earned for him tbe 
loyalty of the inhabitants, The leniency and under- 
standing towards the Coptic subjects of the Tülünios 
(254-92/868-905) and the Ikhshidids (323-58/035-69) 
[99.11 stood in contrast to the rule of Ibn al-Mudab: 
bir, from whose imposts the Coptic clergy were once 
again exempted. 

Tt would be wrong to judge Ibn [ülün by his 
harsh treatment and incarceration of the Coptic 
Patriarchs Shenouda I (859-60) or his successor 
Khari TIT (880-90), caused by internal dissensions 
amidst the Coptic clergy themselves. An undeserving 
deacon and monk who wanted a bishopric hatched 
conspiracies against the Patriarchs, together with 
the bishop of Sakha, who had been excommunicated 
for misdemeanor. They went to the governor with 
false reports about the Patriarchs, including the 
worst of accusations in the eyes of a Muslim ruler, 
that is, trying to bring Muslims into apostasy and 
sending them to the desert monasteries to become 
monks. As usual, this was coupled with accusations 
that the Patriarchs were avaricious and possessed 
masses of gold. The truth was revealed in the end, 
and the Patriarchs regained their liberty after signing 
a warrant for debt, which they tried to repay through 
money raised from charity and from simoniacal 
practices. 

The state revenue had declined to 3 million dindrs 
at the advent of Ibn al-Mudabbir, and he aimed at 
doubling it without mending the cause of its decline. 
Realising that the cause of this deficit was the 
decline of agriculture, Ibn Tülün introduced land 
and irrigation reforms which ultimately improved 
the revenue. Even with exemptions, the revenue 
rose to 4 million dindrs before Ibn Tülün's death, 


in addition to accumulated savings of 10 millions 
in the treasury and the execution of an extensive 
building program. With the help of Ibn Katib 
al-Firghánt, an accomplished Coptic architect, he 
constructed the Nilometer at the southern end of 
Rawda (Róda) Island [see wixvis) and his famous 
mosque with its external spiral minaret. Muslims 
commonly destroyed churches in order to use their 
materials and pillars in building mosques. To save 
the churches, Ibn Katib promised the governor to 
construct the mosque of Ibn Tülün without having 
to utilise pillars from churches. Thus the new pillars 
were built of massive masonry supporting pointed 
arches long before their tse in Gothic art in Europe, 
and only two small marble pillars were placed on 
the flanks of the kibla. The mosque still stands as a 
testimony to the architectural genius of the builder 
and the return of the countey to affluence. 

During the years of stability in the rule of both 
these dynasties of governors, the Copts enjoyed a 
great degree of tolerance and prosperity, It is re 
corded that Ibn Tülàn cultivated the habit of retiring 
to the al-Kusayr monastery south of Fustát for rest 
and recuperation, and the first Ikhshidid, Muhammad 
b. Tughdi (323-34/935-46) used to participate in the 
celebrations of the Coptic Epiphany, according to 
the contemporary 4th/roth century historian al- 
Mas‘ndl. Both dynasties entrusted the Copts with 
key positions in government. 

The really favourable position of the Copts, how- 
ever, was still to come, viz. under the Shit Fatimid 
dynasty (358-567[969-1171), if we except the reign 
of al-Hàkim bi-Amr Allah (386-4r1/996-ro21 [g.r), 
who ended by persecuting Copts, Jews and even 
Moslims. Hence the Copts, whose religious freedom 
had been undisturbed and who had occupied the 
highest positions in tbe administration during the 
reigns of al-Mu‘izz. (358:65/969-75) and al-‘Azlz (365- 
86/975-96) now faced forced apostasy or persecution 
by the unbalanced monarch, and many of their 
churches were levelled to the ground. However, 
towards the end of his reign, al-Hikim apparently 
foll under the spell of a pricst named Anba Salomon 
during his visits to the monastery of al-Kugayr on 
the Helwan road south of Cairo, and evcatually 
began to wear a monks' garment, while his atrocities 
ceased. 

During the caliphate of al-Zahir (411-27/1020-36), 
the re-building of churches was again authorised, 
and Christians who had been forced to apostasise 
were permitted to return to their faith. Nasir-i 
Khusraw (g.7.), who visited Egypt in the reign of his 
Successor, al-Mustansir, remarked that nowhere in 
the world of Islam had he seen Christians enjoy as 
much peace and prosperity as did the Copts. The 
Strongest Fatimid vizier, Badr al-Djamali (g.v.), and 
his son al-Afdal, both Armenian converts to Islam, 
favoured the Copts and relied on their service. 
Ultimately, the sixty-sixth Patriarch Christodoulos 
(1046-77) decided to move his seat from Alexandria 
to Cairo in order to be within easier access to the 
central government, 

Only towards the end of Fatimid rule, when inter- 
nal disorder grew, did Copts and Muslims alike suffer 
in the ensuing broils and confusion, and the fate of 
the Copts was further aggravated by the outbreak 


| of the Crusades, It would therefore seem that the 


Copts reached the height of power and prosperity, 
but also latterly some of their worst tribulations, 
during the Fatimid era. 

The advent of the Sunni Ayyabid dynasty (564- 
648/r169-1250) re-established internal stability and 


9 
eliminated the confusion of the age of the last 
Fatimid caliphs, but these times proved rather a 
mixed blessing for the Copts. In the course of his 
fighting the Crusaders in the Holy Land and the 
Christian kings of Nubia in the south, Salah al-DIn's 
suspicions led him to dismiss the Copts from govern- 
ment service. It was probably on this occasion that 
Zakarlyya? b. Abi "I-Malib b. Mammatl (a corruption 
of the Coptic Makometi) of Asyüt, a Copt who held 
the joint secretaryship of the War Office and the 
‘Treasury, decided to apostasise with his family and 
become a Muslim, in order to retain his high office 
for himself and his descendants. His son al-Asa‘d 
inherited his father's office, and compiled one of 
the few cadastres of mediaeval Egypt (al-Rawk 
al-Salahi), leaving a record thereof in his Kitab 
 Kawànin al-dawawin. Salah al-Din's brother, Shams 
al-Dawla, who led the Nubian campaign, destroyed 
in the years 567-8/1172-3 the monastic settlement 
‘of Bawit in Middle Egypt, the Coptic city of Kutt, 
which sank into insignificance thereafter [see xirT], 
and the important Convent of St. Simeon (Anba 
Hidra) across the Nile from Aswin. Saldh al-Din 
further decided to remove the imposing building of 
the Cathedral of St. Mark in Alexandria for tear 
that it might serve Crusader inroads with a fortified 
site, and the Copts tried in vain to ransom this 
church. 

It would however be erroneous to accuse the 
Ayyübid sultans of continuous intolerance and 
persecution of the Copts. One of their first deeds 
‘was to suppress Ibn al-Mudabbir's substitution of 
the lunar for the solar calendar in order to shorten 
the year and thus get more taxes. They left most of 
the Coptic churches standing, and generally refrained 
from interference with religious freedom. Salah al-Din 
himself granted the Copts an imposing monastery 
adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre, which they own to 
the present day as Dayr al-Sulldn, The sultan's 
successes against the Crusaders and the recapture of 
Jerusalem in 583/1187 seem to have terminated his 
early apprehensions about the Copts. The Copt 
Saft al-Din b. Abi "I-Ma*àli, surnamed Ibn Shariff, 
became his private secretary. Two Coptic architects, 
Aba Mansür and Abü Mashkür, were employed to 
repair and extend the fortified walls of Cairo and to 
build the Cairo Citadel on the Mukattam hills over- 
looking the capital, Salab al-Din's most enduring 
monument which became the fortified seat of suc- 
cessive governments and dynasties. 

In the reign of Sultan al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din (596- 
615/1200-18 (9.0.]), the Saphadin of western chroni- 
cles, a Copt by the name of Ibn al-Mikat assumed the 
administration of the War Office. In the Crusade of 
Damietta of 1218, the Coptic inhabitants participated 
in the defence of the city and with their clergy 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Latins. Again 
in the Crusade of St. Louis in 1249-50, notable 
Copts were to be found in the Sultan's camp. A 
number of Fatimid and Ayyübid sources show that 
numerous Copts earned some of the highest titles 
of honour in the state such as al-Ra%ts, Hibat Allah, 
al-Amdiad, al-As‘ad, al-Shaykk, Nadjib al-Dawla, 
Tädi al-Dawla, and Fothr al-Dawla, The Church 
historian Ya 'küb Nakhla Rufayla collected as a 
sample some 30 Coptic names bearing these titles. 

Two important processes were in progress since 
the Arab conquest, the Islamisation of Egypt and 
the Arabisation of Egypt, and these two processes 
should not be confused. That there should be a 
measure of conversion to Islam under early Arab 
rule was inevitable. The apparent kinship between 
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Coptic monophysitium and Islamic monotheism 
might have played a role ín a still amorphous body 
of doctrine, but the vexatious djizya or poll tax, 
increasing at a steady rate, left the impecunious 
Coptic taxpayer only one way to escape, sc. that of 
Islam. It is known that most caliphs discouraged 
wholesale conversion, in defence of a depleted inflow 
of revenue to the treasury. How can we explain, 
therefore, the eventual numerical superiority of 
Muslims as against the shrinkage of the Copts in 
Egypt? E.L. Butcher implausibly ascribed it to 
the popularity of the monastic life and called it 
“suicide of a nation". The Muslim social historian, 
Aly Mazahéri describes this phenomenon as “ethnic 
exhaustion”, and discards the assumption of whole- 
sale conversion. It does not seem that a single, 
facile answer can be given here. 

The Arabisation of Egypt, on the other hand, is 
a more transparent process. A study of the papyri 
indicates that at first the Copts conducted the 
administrative records in Coptic, and that the Arabs, 
who did not know the native language, accepted their 
procedures thus. Then the year 86/705 witnessed the 
issuance of an edict by the governor ‘Abd Allāh b. 
‘Abd al-Malik imposing for the first time the use of 
Arabic in state records, At this point, bilingual papyri 
begin to appear in an intermediary stage. Meanwhile, 
the Copts hastened to master the language of the 
now rulers, but the clerks persisted in the use of 
bilingual protocols in the papyri. As to the use of 
Arabic in public life, this must have been a slower 
process, although we may note the compilation of 
Coptic grammars and Coptic dictionaries in the 13th 
century, which is probably to be regarded as an 
indication to national Coptic efforts to keep the 
torch of the Coptic language burning amongst those 
who were fast losing it. Nevertheless, it would be a 
inistake to assume that Coptic was becoming ex- 
tinct at that early date. The same century produced 
eminent Coptic writers such as Ibn alAssil [g.v] 
and other members of his family, who were perfectly 
conversant with Coptic, Greek and Arabic. As late 
as 1673, the traveller Vansleb reported that he met 
the last Copt who really spoke Coptic; and Benolt 
de Maillet, an 18th century French consul in Egypt, 
stated that he found whole villages in Upper Egypt 
whose residents spoke Coptic, In the present century, 
Werner Vycichl is quoted by the Coptologist William 
Worrell to have discovered Coptic-speaking com- 
munities at Zénlya and other isolated villages in 
Upper Egypt. Of course, the liturgy is still celebrated. 
today in Bohairic Coptic, together with Arabic, in 
Coptic churches. The Arabisation of Egypt is an 
undisputed reality, but the total extinction of the 
Coptic language is still a debatable problem. 

The later Middle Ages brought difficulties for the 
Coptic communities. The Mamlaks (648-922/1250- 
1517) who were originally slave soldiers bought by 
the Ayyübid sultans, ended by seizing power from 
them, and they then continued to reinforce their 
army by more slave purchases. They were therefore 
men of varied ethnic and religious origins and had 
nothing in common with the Egyptians except the 
bond of Islam; and it is doubtful whether any of 
them was fully aware of the doctrines of their faith 
or the language of the Coptic people. Internal 
insecurity and increasing poverty and isolation now 
began to drive the Coptic populace into desperation, 
Skilled Copts continued to work in the Muslim 
administration, but as soon as they rose to wealth 
and power, the Muslim mob tended to clamour for 
their dismissal from office and to start a wave of 


church destruction, As mob fury became overpower- | 
ing, the Mamlük sultans had often to yield to | 
public pressure and unseat the Copts and condone | 
the assaults on their religious foundations. Yet after | 
a short period, confusion usually supervened in the 
government machinery, and the sultans were con- 
strained to reinstate the Copts in office once more. | 
On one occasion, a group of exasperated Copts | 
decided to retaliate against Muslim oppression. In 
726/1320, a number of Coptic monks from Dayr al- | 
Baghi ("Ihe Monastery of the Mule") south of | 
i 
| 


Cairo, formed a secret pact to use arson against 
mosques and Muslim quarters in the capital. Once 
while the city was ablaze, four of these monks were | 
seized carrying naphtha and other incendiary sub- 

stances. The Sultan ordered them to be burnt and 
the Copts were again dismissed from office. The 
infuriated mob continued their destruction of more 
churches. From 678/1279 to 851/1447, forty-four 
churches are reported to have been levelled to the 
ground in Cairo alone. The Patriarch Yohannes X 
(1363-9) was summoned by the Babri Mamlak Sultan 
al-Ashraf Shatbán (764-78/1363-76), and he and the 
archons or elders of the Coptic community were 
subjected to abject humiliation and confiscation of 
property, partly to appease the populace and partly 
to raise funds for waging war against the Cypriots 
in retaliation for their sack of Alexandria in 766/1365. 

Occasional spells of relief for the oppressed Copts 
came only as a result of foreign intervention from | 
three main sources. The first was from Constantinople, | 
where the Byzantine emperor, himself harassed | 
by the Ottoman Turks, pleaded at the Sultan’s | 
court on behalf of the remaining Melkite minority. | 
‘The second was from Aragon, whose kings were for 
commertíal reasons, usually on good terms with the 
Mamlük monarchs, though their intercession was 
essentially on behalf of the churches in the Holy 
Land and only incidentally for the Copts, The third 
and perhaps the most important source of mediation 
came from Abyssinia, whose Negus had a strong 
bargaining power on behalt of the Copts in the 
counter-threat of ill-treatment of the Muslims under 
his dominion, and in the imaginary menace of 
deflecting the course of the Nile to the detriment of 
Egypt. 

The harassed Coptic patriarchs also hoped tenta- 
tively for an undefined form of assistance from the 
western world, without jeopardising their delicate 
position with the sultans. One such glimmer of hope 
appeared at the time of the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence (1438-9), which aimed at the union of the 
Churches of East and West, separated since the 
Chalcedonian schism in 451, We know that a certain 
Yuhannes, Abbot of the Coptic Monastery of St. 
Anthony on the Red Sea, was a signatory to the 
Decretum pro Jacobitis declaring the formal union 
of the Churches. But the agreement long remained 
in abeyance until 1586, when Rome sent a delegation 
to Patriarch Yuhannes XIV (1571-86) in order to | 
discuss the practical application of the union, The 
Patriarch and a few bishops were agreeable, though 
the majority of the community remained appre- 
hensive; the sudden death of the Patriarch ended 
this abortive mission, 

By then the Ottoman Turks had been established | 
in Egypt since its conquest by Sellm I in 922/1517. | 

| 
| 


Egypt became a dependent province with a vast 
empire, and the sultans derived their revenue from 
a governor, an Ottoman Pasha, whom they invested 
with the provincial government for brief periods. 
There was a Turkish garrison headed by a general 
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independent of the governor, while the local ad- 
ministration was left in the hands of the surviving 
Mamlük amirs. Tax farming (iltizdm (9.0) became 
the practice and the tax farmers and village heaómen 
were subjected to all sorts of pressures for the pay- 
ment of excessive dues, not only for the sultan in 
distant Istanbul, but also for the enrichment of a 
whole hierarchy of the administration. Within this 
framework, the Copts worked as clerks and tax col- 
lectors mainly in local Mamlük households. Though 
they suffered occasional, temporary dismissals from 
service, they were not goaded by the outbreaks of 
mob fury as in Mamldk times, In fact, they suffered, 
together with the Muslim inhabitants, from the 
depredations of the Arab nomads who used ta 
descend on villages in the countryside for looting. 
The land became isolated and its inhabitants sank 
into lethargy and ignorance until the French Expedi- 
tion of 1798-1802 arrived under Napoleon and opened 
Egypt to western influences. 

Perhaps the most significant Coptic document after 
the rout of the Mamlüks and the settlement ot the 
French was a petition submitted to Napoleon by a 
notable Copt, Girgis al-Djawhari, imploring him to 
lift Coptic disabilities, in keeping with the principles 
of liberty, equality and fraternity proclaimed by the 
French Revolution. However, the French, whose 
leaders feigned conversion to Islam in order to court 
favour with the Muslim majority, decided to over- 
look his plea and thus avoided the semblance of 
partisanship. Nevertheless, they did not hesitate to 
Select the best candidates for the administration 
irrespective of religious considerations. Hence the 
same Girgis al-Djawhart became the head of the 
taxation department. They also nominated a com- 
mission of twelve to administer local justice, Six of 
these were Copts and the chairmanship fell to 
Mu‘allim Malati, a Copt about whom we possess no- 
documentary evidence. But the real hero in Coptic 
annals emerged in the personality of Mu'allim 
Ya'küb Hanna (1745-1801), whose meteoric career 
began in the predominantly Coptic city of Asyüt, 
in Upper Egypt. 

Originally a humble civil servant under Sulayman 
Bey, a Mamlük amir in charge of Asyüt province, 
he learned the equestrian art and the rudiments of 
Mamlük warfare from his master and even partici- 
pated in Mamlük hostilities against the Turks. Later, 
when the French attempted to conquer Upper Egypt 
under Desaix, he played a prominent role in saving 
the French expedition from collapse. Then after the 
disastrous naval battle of Abüktr, which gave Nelson 
and the British command of the sea, Napoleon left 
and Kléber succeeded him with an empty treasury, 
while Turkish infiltrators played upon religious senti- 
ment and incited the Muslim population of Cairo to 
rebellion. It was in these precarious circumstances 
that Ya'küb, with the approval of the French author- 
ities, recruited a Coptic legion of 2,000 Coptic youths 
to be trained by professional officers under his own 
command, first as Colonel, then in 18ot as General. 

Still more spectacular in Ya*küV's career was his 
dream of Egyptian independence from both the 
Turks and the MamlOks. The documents pertaining 
to this chapter in his biography were discovered and 
brought to light by an eminent Musim historian, 
the late Professor Shafik Ghurbal. The departing 
French made the stipulation that any native desirous 
to leave with them should be permitted to do so. 
Thus the General, together with a few companions, 
left Egypt with the French on the Britisb ship 
Pallas, in the hope of convincing the rulers of Europe. 
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that the only solution of the Egyptian question was 
the independence of Egypt. Ya'küb died on the 
high seas on r6 August r8or leaving the fulfilment 


of his mission to his accompanying delegation. | 


Apart from his secret deliberations with the captain 
of the Pallas Joseph Edmonds, preserved in the 
memoirs of his interpreter Lascaris, a Knight of the 
Order of Malta, his correspondence was communi- 
cated or signed by proxy and addressed to Bonaparte 
and his foreign secretary Talleyrand (23 September 
1801) as well as to the British Lord of the Admiralty, 
Earl St. Vincent (4 October 18o1). 

Curiously, the man destined to realise Ya‘kab's 
vision was Muhammad CAII (1805-49), the Macedonian 
soldier who came to Egypt as the head of a Turkish 
force and succeeded in founding the dynasty in 
Egypt which did not end till 1953. Under the new 
régime, the enfranchisement of the Copts went a 
long way. With increasing security and acceptance, 
it became less necessary for them to congregate in 
fortified quarters for self-defence, and they began 
to scatter all over the big cities side-by-side with 
their Muslim compatriots, They even took courage 
to fight for the removal of a few remaining disabilities 
in the Coptic Congress at Asyüt in rort, clashing 
with a countermovement in the Muslim Congress in 
Alexandria. Both, however, were confined to a war 
of words and were ciscouraged by the Khedive 
‘Abbas Hilmi (1892-1914); eight years later both 
sides were engaged within the Wafd Party in the 
struggle against the British protectorate over their 
common homeland. The only cases of violence in 
contemporary history have consisted of localised 
incidents of arson against churches by the Muslim 
Brotherhood [see AL-tKHWAN AL-MUSLIMÜN], whose 
organization was eventually suppressed by Djamal 
(Gamal) ‘Abd al-Nasir (q.v. in Suppl] in 1966. 

In recapitulating the story of the status of the 
liberated Coptic community in modern times, we 
should not forget two 1th century movements. The 
first was an educational and cultural one sponsored 
by the Patriarch Cyril IV (1854-61), known as the 
Father of Coptic Reform. He founded public schools 


including the first girls’ school in Egypt, and im- ; 


ported a printing press, the second in the country 
after the Balak press. On the international scene, 
he carried out with success a conciliatory embassy 
in 1856-8 with the Emperor of Ethiopia on behalf 
of the Khedive Sa'd (1854-63). But he did not live 
to realise his grand dream of an oecumenical union 
with the Greek Church, the Russian Church and 
the Anglican Church; it is said that this enterprise 
disturbed the Muslim authorities and hastened the 
visionary Patriarch to his grave. The second move- 
ment was a natural corollary to the first, for western 
edacation created a Coptic élite who strove in the 
pursuit of establishing a more democratic system of 
government in community affairs and in the manage- 


ment of church property. This met with staunch ` 


resistance in the clerical conservatism of the age of 
Cyril V (1874-1927), and the project of a Community 
Council (Madjlis Milli) has been in abeyance ever 
since. 

Within the framework of the Islamic legal struc- 
ture, the Copts made several gains of capital im- 
portance, The abolition of the djizya came to pass 
in 1855 during Sa'id's reign, and this was coupled 
with the acceptance of the Copts into military 
service. At his accession, the Khedive Tawitle Pasha 
(1879-92) publicly proclaimed the principle of equality 
of all Egyptians in every way, irrespective of their 
ethnic origin or religion; this was later formalised in 


g deeree af 2x July 1913 and again in the Constitution 
of 1922. 

In a period of more than thirteen centuries of 
Islamic rule, it seems that the density of population 
‘of Egypt bas varied from time to time, At the Arab 
conquest, judging from the papyrus tax returns, 
the Copts must have been at least z2 millions. 
Owing to many hardships, occasional failure of 
Nile floods and diminution of cultivable soil, recur- 
rent plagues, conversions to Islam and flight to the 
desert monasteries, we must assume the existence 
of a downward trend in the number of Copts through- 
out the Middle Ages and Ottoman Turkish times. 
We note that their number sank to approximately 
‘one million souls, However, the latest three official 
itemised censuses of the population reveal the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Year Total Muslims — Copts 


population 


Jews Other 
reli. 
gions 


1947 18,966,767 17,397,046 1,501,635 65,639 1,547 
1960 25,984,101 24,068,252 1,905,182 8,561 2,106 


1966 29,943,810 27,919,528 2,018,305 2,484 3,493 


It is difficult to accept the above figures un- 
hesitatingly. This is largely due to the fact that 
Coptic villagers have always shown a reticence in 
divulging the real size of their families. The newly- 
founded Census Department in the Institute of 
Coptic Studies in Cairo has been working with the 
local country priests in assessing the Coptic popula- 
tion; suggestions of a Coptic population from four 
to six millions in the year 1974 have been put 
forward. 

The basic causes of the survival of the Copts are 
both internal and external. Internally, the Copts 
clung to their Church as a cementing element in 
their private life. Coptic ethnicity and faith became 
a profound faith, a way of life, and an intangible 
doctrine of ethnic consciousness. Externally, it is 
fair to admit that Islam shares in the credit of this 
survival. Under the aegis of Islamic dynasties, there 
came dark times wher the violence of the majority 
could well have exterminated minority groups with 
the concurrence of the rulers; yet this did not happen, 
despite such difficult periods as the reign of the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim in the sth/11th century. 

Bibliography: All chronicles and source ma- 
terial on mediaeval Egypt contain many references 
to the Copts; see especially Makrlzl, Khifaf, Balak 
1270; Suydtl, Husn ul-muhddara fi akhtár Misr wa 
"'I-Káhira, Cairo 1327; and ‘AN’ Basha Mubarak, 
al-Khilat al-Tawfikiyya, Bola 1304-6. Equally, 
bibliographies of Egypt under Islam cannot be 
overlooked. On the Copts proper, see W. Kam- 
merer, A Coptic bibliography, compiled in collabora- 
tion with Elinor Husselman and Luise Shier, Ann 
Arbor 1950; and the monumental work of G. Graf, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, 5 
vols., Vatican City 1953. Some of the books cited 
below also contain additional detailed biblio- 
graphical material on special subjects. 

1. Primary sources. Perhaps the most important 
primary source is Sawiris b. al-Mulaffat, History 
of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, ed. C. F. 
Seybold (to 567 A.D.), and T. Evetts (to 849), in 
the Patrologia Orientalis. The remainder to 1102 
was jointly edited with an English tr. by Yassa 
‘Abd el-Masth, O. E. H. Burmester and A. S. Atiya 
in 4 parts in the publications of the Society of Coptic 
Archaeology, Cairo 1943-59. An older chronicle, 
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written 50 years after the Arab Conquest, is in- | 
dispensable, John of Nikion’s Chronicle, ed. 
H. Zotenberg, Paris 1833. See also A. Grohmann, | 
Arabic papyri in the Egyptian Library, 6 vols., | 
Cairo 1934-62; B.T. Evetts, The churches and 
monasteries of Egypt, by Abd Salih al-Armani, | 
Oxford 1834-5 (a work probably written by | 
Diirdiis b. al-Makin, not Abū Sálib, who must 
have only owned the manuscript); F. Wüstenfeld, | 
Macrisis Geschichte der Koplen, Gottingen 1846; | 
J.M.Vansleb, Histoire de l'église d'Alesamdrie, | 
Paris 1677; ibid, Voyage in Egypt in 1672-73. | 
London 1678; Renaudot, Historia Patriarcharum | 
Alexandrinorum, Paris 1713 (old but still useful); | 
the Expédition d'Égypte contains records on Copts | 
in the 18th century. i 
2. Secondary sources in European languages: | 
E. Amélineau, Géographie de l'Égypte à l'époque. 
cople, Paris 1893; A.S. Atiya, History of eastern | 
Christianity, London 1967, and Notre Dame, 
1965; E. L. Butcher, Story of the Church of 
London 1897; A. J. Butler, The Arab conquest of 
Egypt, Oxford 1902; G. Douin, L'Égypte indépen- 
dante, projet de 1802 A.D., Cairo 1924; A. Fortes- 
cue, The lesser Eastern churches, London 1913; 
G.Homsy, Le général Jacob et l'Expédition de 
Bonaparte en Égypte, Marseille 1921; R. Janin, 
Les églises. orientales et les rites orientaux, Paris 
1926; R. K. Kidd, The churches of Eastern Christen- | 
dom, London 1967; Kyriakos Mikhail, Copts and 
Moslems under British control, London 1911; | 
S. H. Leeder, Modern sons of the Pharaohs, New 
‘York 1910; O. F. A. Meinardus, Christian Fgypt, 
ancient and modern, Cairo 1965; M. Roncaglia, | 
Histoire de l'ighise copte, Beirut 1966- ; R. Rondot, | 
Les Chrétiens d'Orient, Paris 1955; B.Spuler, | 
Die morgenlandischen Kirchen, Handb. der Orien- 
talistik, Leiden-Cologne 1961; R. Strothmann, 
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KIBTI [see Cixcaxz]. 

KIDAM (4.) in the technical vocabulary of philo- 
sophy and theology denotes eternity. It must be 
distinguished from azal and from abad [q.».]. Al-Tah- 
anaw writes: "Azal is the constant duration of 
existence in the past, as abad is its constant duration | 
in the future." As opposed to temporal origin (ku- 
dath), it is the fact of having been preceded by 
nothing else (alà masbakiyya bi '-gkayr): azal 
implies the negation of a first beginning (nafy ai- 
awwaliyya); it is therefore a case of eternity a parie 
ante, and abad is eternity a parte post. Azal and 
abad are essentially identical in God (imma abaduhu 
‘ayn azalihi), for they mean that the two relative 
extremities which are the beginning and the end 
are both "cut off" from God (inbifd® al-farafayn | 
al-idifiyyayn Sanku). For Him they are negative 
attributes (cf, Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzi, commeatary on 


the Most Beautiful Names of God, sara VII, 180; 
asali and adim are classed among the real and 
negative attributes. First, awwal is regarded as real, 
accompanied by relationship and negation (ifa 
dabibiyya maʻa ‘Liddfa wa 'Lsalb). He is eternal, 
in the sense of azali, that which is not preceded by 
nothingness, that which is in existence before any 
rational conception of a first beginning (abla 
taSakkul al-awwatiyya), and in the sense of adadi, 
that which persists beyond any rational conception 
of an ultimate term (ba'da za akku! al-adhiriy ya). 
Through these various definitions there come to 
light two conceptions of pre-eternity and post- 
eternity, The first is that of endless duration (lá 
nihāyata lahu) which extends either towards the 
past, or towards the future (in which case it is also 
known as al-[a-yázál, that which does not cease to 
be). This scheme (cf. below) raises many difficulties 
in the solution of the problem of the creation of the 
world, since it introduces the concept of an infinite 
time before the moment of this creation. The second. 
is more philosophical: the two eternities are nothing 
more than negative conceptions, to which contempla- 
tive thought has recourse in order to grasp the idea 
of eternity in relation to time, but which do not 
correspond to the reality of an infinite time in the 
two senses: they are relative to the mode of thought 
belonging to the human spirit, which as al-Razi 
points out (cf. below), cannot conceive of itself out. 
side time, The reality which is hidden behind these 
imaginary concepts is that of God and of His sub- 
sistence through His essence (bakd’whu bi-dhátíhi), 
that is, of a being totally unaffected by time and 
temporality. 

So what does kidam denote? Etymologically, the 
term should be associated with azal since it is a root 
expressing the idea of anteriority. The LA says of it 
exactly the same as al-Tahanawi says of azal: “It is 
the contrary of temporal origin (nakid al-hudith)". 
Ibn Manzür also explains it through the roots 
‘ataka and sabaka ("to precede in a race"). It should 
in fact be noted that the idea of anteriorness in 
time or space is linked to that of superior worth, as 
would appear from the substantive adam and from 
its Kurfünic use: kadam side (X, 2) which al-Za- 
makhsharl interprets as sabika wa-fad! wa-manszila 
rafi'a, a priority, a higher abode that God is prepar- 
ing for the Believers. Another explanation is that in 
advance a gift has been prepared for them on the 
part of God (tad sababa laiwm Sind Allāh khayr) 
Which unites the two ideas of anterioruess and of the 
excellence of the divine gifts. It may be noted further, 
with regard to kadam ("step", whence the fact of 
being a step ahead of the others, of precedence) that 
the LA, as well as al-Kurtubi his commentary, 
quotes verses of Dhu "-Rumma [pj] where the 
expression of Bedouin mentality may be seen: 
kadam is associated there with high nobility and 
acts of splendour (mafékhir). Since the qualities of 
Bedouin ethic were in general transferred by Islam. 
to God, it may reasonably be supposed that the 
root K-D-M served not only to connote the anterior- 
ness of God, but also His ontological pre-eminence 
‘over all things, while it must be made clear that this 
is not an anteriority and a pre-eminence relative to 
others, as in the case of mufakhara which implies 
rivalry, but qualities that are transcendental and 
absolute. It is in this sense that the L4 says that 
God is al-Mukaddim, because he precedes all things 
(yuhaddim al-ashyã) and He puts them in their 
place (yaga‘uhd fi mawüdiihd). But the terms 
bidam and kadim in the sense of eternity and the 
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eternal, are technical creations (isfildhái); they are | 
not Kur’anic. The Aádi ‘Abd al-Djabbir, in the | 
Sharh, writes that according to the principles of the 
language Padim is that which has existed for a 
longer time than something else (md labidama 
mwudjüdhuhu) and he quotes the verse (XXXVI, 39) 
where God compares the moon to an old palm 
(ka 'Lurdjain al-Radtm). As for the word kidam, it 
does not occur in the Kur'án. The revealed Book 
conveys the idea of divine eternity through that of 
transcendence. God is al-Muta'aN (XIII, 9), and | 
this name, according to al-Rāz], belongs to him on 
the grounds that he is utterly removed (munazzah) 
in His essence, in His attributes and His actions 
from all that may not be asserted of Him. In conse- 
quence, He is outside time, Eternal, and it is thus 
that the term Radim, taken absolutely (al-Kadim) 
denotes God Himself. 

ALTahinawi also makes Bdam the opposite of 
budath [g.v]. These two terms denote attributes of 
existence and are studied together. Essence (wdhiy ya) 
is qualified only in regard to the qualification of the 
corresponding existence. They may be applied to 
nothingness, according to whether it is preceded by 
existence or not; thus one may speak of an eternal 
nothingness or nothingness resulting from oblitera- 
tion. Kidam and kudit may be taken according to 
reality (hakihiyyan) or according to relation 
(idafiyyan). 

1. Real eternity consists in the fact of not being | 
preceded by another thing according to an anteriority 
Which is essential and not temporal. This is what is 
known as essential eternity (bidam dhàW), which 
consists ín the fact of needing absolutely nothing 
Other than the self in order to exist. This implies 
the necessity of the being. The Eternal in this sense 
is the necessary Being. On the contrary, origin | 
(budūth) is the fact of having been preceded by 
something in existence according to an essential 
anteriority, which in this case may or may not also | 
be a temporal anteriority (for example, the world is | 
essentially the result of an origin, it is mukdath, but 
nothing precedes its time; man is also essentially 
‘engendered, but his parents existed in the time pre- 
vious to his birth). In a certain sense, time is the 
result of an origin (hadith), because if it has been 
preceded by nothing which could have existed before 
it in a temporal way, an absurd hypothesis, it does 
not have the absolute existence of necessary Being 
and at every instant it renews itself. It is possible to 
understand in particular by eternity the fact of not 
being preceded by the non-existence of a temporal 
anteriority:: this will then be called temporal eternity 
(Rida 2amdni), and the eternal in terms of time is 
therefore "that of which the time of existence has no | 
first beginning”, Similarly, one may talk of a tempo- 
ral origin (kudūth samáni) where the existence of a 
being is preceded by non-existence in time. Thus we 
detine that which is the fruit of a temporal origin 
(al-badith al-samāni) as that which is preceded in 
time by its non-existence, according to the well- 
known formula: lam yahun, thumma kana ("it was 
not, then it happened"), In this sense, time is not 
hàdith because nothing can pro-exist itself. 

2, As for relative bidam, it implies that the past | 
time of the existence of a being is greater than that 
of the existence of another. But this sense cannot be 
conveyed by the word eternity. Tt concerns the 
antiquity of a being compared to the novelty of an 
other, and Aadim means ancient, old, like ‘ati. 
Conversely, bwdàth will be novelty, hādith, that 
which is new. 


Al-Tähänawī adds that essential eternity is more 
particular (akhass) than temporal eternity, which in 
its turn is more particular than relative eternity or 
antiquity. Thus necessary Being, which is kadim 
dili, is also eternal according to a temporal point 
of view, since it is preceded neither by nothingness 
nor by that which is other than itself. But the con- 
verse is not true: thus the attributes of eternal 
Being, which are not preceded by nothingness since 
they are concomitants of its eternal essence, are not 
eternal in themselves and so do not have bidam 
dhati, The same could be said of the world which is 
hadim samáni according to the falasifa, but which 
is not however kadim dhàii, because it depends on its 
cause, which is other than itself. As for kidam idäj 
it is not co-extensive with kidam samdni. In fact, 
the past time of an existence may be greater compared 
with that which subsequently occurs for the first 
time. This applies to the father who is kadim in 
relation to his son, but who is not thereby Zadim 
zamāni, because he is born of parents. So if we com- 
pare the world to a man, both of these have a history 
made up of successive events. In relation to one 
of these events, the past of the world and of this 
man extend over a time greater than that of the new 
happening. Each of them will therefore be called 
Radim in relation to it. They are both kadim 
But the world is not only Aadim in this context: it 
is so in itself, because there has never been a time 
where it did not exist. Man is only Kadim in relation, 
for example, to the event of his paternity: doubtless 
he preceded it, but precisely according to an antece- 
dence which is only relative to it, On the contrary, 
in the context of origins, it is Audsith idafi which is 
the most particular; then comes Judith zamdnt and 
finally hudiith diti. This is because everything whose 
existence in the past covers 1 lesser time-span (apall: 
that is to say hadith idà/f) is preceded by nothing- 
ness, and is therefore hadith samáni. A fortiori, it is 
hadith dhatt. This analysis has clearly been influenced 
by the thought of philosophers who tend to associate 
eternity with the ontological necessity of the wddjib 
al-wudjid and hudih with continuity. Theologians 
simply understand by kadim that which is not 
preceded by nothingness, or in the vocabulary of 
al-Tahanawi, kadim samáni. 

To what does the notion of eternity apply? Kidam 
relates first to the essence of God. On this point all 
the philosophers and religious scholars are in agree- 
ment. On the question of the eternity of the attributes 
of God, there are differences of opinion among the 
mudakallimin, God is eternal because He is not 
subject to an origin, and being, cannot be other than 
mubdath or kadim. So if God were subject to origin, 
in order to exist He would need another being to 
create him, a mubdith. But the question would apply 
to the latter too and so on to Infinity. So one must 
affirm the existence of God as eternal Creator, as it is 
expressed by ‘Abd al-Djabbar (al-3dni* al-kadtm). 
This argument, which bears a philosophical mark, is 
not the exclusive property of the Mu*tazills. It’ is 
found in the same or similar terms in the Kitab 
al-Tamhid of al-Bakillini, in the chapter where he 
shows that the agent which produces beings subject 
to origin (/a*il al-mubdathat) cannot itself be the 
fruit ot an origin. It is found in the Kitab al-Irgkád 
of al-Djuwayni, where he proves that the existence 
of the Eternal “does not inaugurate itself" (wudjñd 
al-kadim ghayr muflatip); in the same place he gives 
an interesting and precise observation on the concept 
of an existence that has no beginning: does this not 
imply an infinite succession of moments? He replies 
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that the moment of a thing is defined by the fact 
that it is contemporary with other things, Now God 
is not contemporary with any other thing. So the 
etemity of God is implied by his uniqueness. 

The Ashari school admits the eternity of the 
divine attributes, On the contrary, the Mu‘tazilis 
express the major principie that “God has no co- 
eternal”, according to the formula of “Abd al-Djabbār 
in the Sharh (là tadima ma‘ ANāh). Nevertheless, 
they recognise as eternal four attributes: existence, 
life, knowledge and power. In fact, according to 
al-Djubba1 and the majority of the learned men of 
the school, these four attributes necessarily belong 
to God through his essence, therefore they are also 
eternal. His knowledge is His being in acts of know- 
ledge (kawnuhw Salim") and the same applies to 
the other sifét, Or furthermore, He knows through 
a knowledge which is Himself (Abu "I-Hughay)), 
etc. They do not say that He possesses eternal 
knowledge, but that he has not ceased to be in 
acts of knowledge (lam yazal ‘alim®™), etc, SAbbid 
b. Sulayman refused to say that God possesses 
knowledge, any more than He possesses eternity 
(bidam); but it may be said that He is eternal 
(hadim), Contrariwise, Ibn Kulláb thought that God 
is in acts of knowledge through a knowledge be- 
longing to Him, and so on. To say that He is eternal, 
is to assert that He has not ceased to be in His Nomes 
and Attributes (lam yazal bi-asmá^ihi wa-sifalihi; 
Makélat), The essence of God alone is eternal, not 
in the sense that it is stripped of all attributes, but 
on the contrary, clad in all that belong to God. Some 
of his disciples claimed that God is eternal through 
an eternity (adim bi-kidam), others that He is 
eternal, but not through an eternity (Badim lá bi- 
kidam). We begin to deal here with pure subtleties 
‘of language, as in the distinction between the two 
expressions “God has not ceased to be" and “God 
has not ceased to be through the eternal attribute 
of eternity." A passage from the Mahülát deserves 
notice, however; "The supporters of the theory of 
attributes (aphad al-yifdt) differ in opinion concerning 
the attributes of the Creator: are they eternal or 
have they had an origin? Some say that they are 
eternal. Others declare: “If we say that the Creator 
is eternal in His attributes, we do not need to say 
that His attributes are eternal; so we say neither 
that they are eternal, nor that they have had an 
origin." According to al-Tahinawi, Aba Hashim 
added a fifth eternal attribute to the four above- 
mentioned; holiness (al-ildhiyya), which is distinct 
from essence. This is reminiscent of the divinitas of 
the zath century theologian of Chartres, Gilbert de 
Ja Porrée. It is no doubt to this thesis that ‘Abd al- 
Diabbár alludes when he writes that, according to 
Aba Hashim, the attributes belong to God neces- 
sarily, and by virtue of that to which he confirms 
in his essence (Jé-md Huwa ‘alayhi fi dhátihi). So it is 
through divinity that these attributes are eternal 
For Sulayman b. Djarir and other Sifatiyya, the 
attributes belong to God necessarily through “notions 
(li-ma*üni) which can be qualified neither by ex- 
istence nor non-existence, nor by origin nor eternity" 
(Sharh). It is the concept of notional attribute (sifa 
ma'nawiyya), a term that has been translated 
variously as "essential", "qualitative", or even 
“entitative”. It is nothing other than the qualifica- 
tion made necessary by the notion that one has of 
God. Manā is always a notion signifying cum 
fundamento in re. The attribute manawi therefore 
is not essence; neither is it a “thing” in God. It is 
that which the reality of God demands that one says 
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of God. But, here too, that which is eternal is God 
and his essence, and the rifa ma‘nawiyya escapes all 
‘ontological alternatives. Nevertheless, according to 
‘Abd al-Djabbar, certain disciples of Ibn Kullab 
reified the ma‘éni and considered them to be eternal, 
for them the four aforementioned attributes are fi 
ting to God by means of the ma‘ént azaliyya, which 
may be translated by “eternal entities", (We may 
mote with Abd al-Djabbár that here azali has the 
sense of kadim, as often happens.) The Kadi points 
out however that these Kullabiyya did not dare 
employ this formula in its absolute sense, so as not 
to run counter to the unanimity of the Muslims over 
the denial of co-eternal attributes. 

From the same root as &idam is the sth form 
masdar, takaddum, which occurs in a very interesting 
commentary by Rázl on Kur’an, LVII, 3: "He is 
First and Last". The word takaddum (antecedence) 
has several meanings: (1) al-takaddum bi 'Lta'thir 
where the antecedent exercises an influence over the 
consequent, for example, the movement of the 
finger entails that of the ring; (2) al-tataddum bi 
"Lbádja, based on the need which the consequent 
has of the antecedent; thus the number one is 
anterior to the number two without being its cause; 
{3) al-takaddum bi "Lgharaf, according to wor 
thus Abū Bakr has precedence over (Umar; (4) al- 
lakaddum bi 'l-martaba, according to a hierarchical 
order, either sensible, such as the place of the imdm 
in prayers before the faithful who pray; or rational, 
such as the place of the genus in relation to the 
species; (s) al-takaddum bi 'Laamán, temporal 
anteriority or ba’liyya; to which al-Ràzl adds (6) 
“But I think that there is a sixth division which is 
like the anteriority of certain parts of time in relation 
to others; this anteriority is not temporal, otherwise 
it would be necessary for time to develop another 
time, to the point of infinity. Thus the present would 
be within another present which would be within a 
third present... and all these presents would be 
present at the present moment (kullukd hagiva fi 
Aádhi 'l-än). But the ensemble of these moments 
would be posterior to the ensemble of past moments, 
to the extent that there would be another time for 
the ensemble of times (madjma® al-asmina), which 
is absurd, for, being a time, it would have to enter 
into the ensemble of times. Consequently, it would 
be both within and outside this ensemble, which is 
impossible, "Furthermore, this anteriority of parts 
of time in relation to one another is not an anteriocity 
according to causality, nor according to need, other- 
wise they would co-exist; evidently it is not ac- 
cording to worth, nor according to space. It is 
therefore a sixth kind of taBaddum. Now the Kur’an 
shows that God is First (Primus, not prior) for all 
that is not Him, and al-RazI shows here that this 
qualification only fits the necessary, first and unique 
Being, for all that is not Him is possible (mumkin) 
and the possible exists only through origin: it is 
mukdath. But what is the nature of this divine 
anteriority? It is not owed to an act of influence, 
for the agent and the patient are relative one to 
another and co-existent. It is not a priority founded 
‘on need, since the precedence here is absolute. It is 
not a precedence owed to worth, for it cannot be 
said that God is more worthy or more noble (ashraf) 
than possible, since He is incomparable (although 
in one sense, necessary existence implies a fulness of 
being besides which the existence of the possible is 
deficient). As for anteriorities according to time or 
space, they have no meaning for God, because time 
and space are possibles which depend on an origin. 
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God, being anterior to the totality of times, is not 
anterior according to time, otherwise the divine 
anteriority would have to enter into the ensemble of 
times, since it would be a time; but it would have 
to be exterior to it, because it would contain them 
all and that which contains is other than what is 
contained. This would be an absurdity. Apparently 
al-Rāzī is proposing, in so far as concerns God, a 
sixth kind of anteriority which is not without 
analogies to the anteriorities of parts of time in 
relation to one another. However, these are not 
identical and that is why al-Razl, when introducing 
his sixth division, does not say it is, but only that 
it is like... In conclusion, we know that God is 
First in a universal manner (‘ald sabil al-idimal), 
not in a detailed manner (‘ald sabil al-tafyil). As for 
grasping the reality of this priority (aewaliyya), 
human intelligences have not the means, since they 
cannot escape temporal forms, We may note that a 
similar division of tafaddum is to be found in the 
Mabésid al-falasifa of al-Ghazall, except that the 
labaddum bi "I-hadja is called takaddum bi 'l-jab‘, in 
a case where the antecedent is not suppressed by 
the suppression of the consequent, but the conse- 
quent is suppressed by the suppression of the ante- 
cedent (as with a series of numbers), and except that 
lakaddum bi "/ta%thir bears the name fakaddum bi 
"Pdhat (in the relation of cause to effect). 

The doctrine of the eternity of the world (see 
Anan] was upheld in Islam only by the falasifa, 
directly following the systems of thought of the 
Greek philosophers: Plato, Aristotle, Philo of Alex- 
andria, Proclus, and John Philoponos the Gram- 
marian. The two Tahdfut of al-Ghazall and of Ibn 
Rushd deal with it in a detailed fashion. The funda- 
mental argument is that it is impossible to conceive 
a temporal beginning to the world, a moment of 
time in which it was created, in such a way that an 
empty time preceded the creation, In fact, if, as 
Aristotle maintains, time is the numerical measure- 
ment of movement (a theory taken up by the falasifa, 
see araka), movement demanding a mobile thing, 
moving bodies, the physical world and in particular 
the stars, then it is impossible for time to have 
existed before the existence of the world. Further- 
more, if it existed, it would be eternal or created. 
But eternity does not conform with time that is 
changing and elapsing (sayalan): each of its parts 
is new in relation to the preceding part, and time 
renews itself (yaladjaddad) in every one of its in- 
stants. If time is jdith in each of its parts, it has all 


the more reason for being so in its totality. So it is | 


created: but then the problem arises: is it created 
in time and did a time exist before time? That is 
absurd. This is the argument as taken on the part of 
the world. On the part of God, given a temporal 
creation, what did the Creator do before creating, 
Was He inactive? That is not his nature and it is 
written (IL, 255) that “Neither weariness nor sleep 
take hold of Him", Besides, if He was first inactive, 
then active, a change would have taken place in 


Him, which is inadmissible. What would have | 


induced Him to create at the moment when He 
undertook His creation? A muradidjit, something 
which could have turned the scales in the sense of 
the act of creation? But this mwradidji is eternal 
or created. If it is eternal, the world must also be 
eternal, unless some other thing could prevent this 
muradidjih from acting; this is known as farh al- 
muradidjth. This tarh in its turn will be created or 
uncreated. If it is eternal, there must have been, for 
creation to have taken place, the intervention of a 


fark lark al-muradidiih, and so on. If now the muradi- 
diib is created, the question applies to it as to the 
world. 

For their part, the theologians who believe in the 
creation of the world in time object on the grounds 
that if the world is eternal, it has no beginning, it 
has never ceased to exist and consequently it has 
existed for an infinite period of time. Now, according 
to an Aristotelian principle, it is impossible to 
traverse an infinite time. If there is an infinity of 
instants to traverse in order to arrive at the present 
instant that exists, it is impossible to arrive there 
and it does not exist. This is a contradiction. The 
same reasoning is made in considering the infinite 
chain of causes: the effect that exists at present 
could not possibly exist. The difficulty arises from 
the assimilation of eternity to an infinite time. But 
to say that the world is eternal is to affirm that while 
remaining in the interior of the world and of the 
time which is linked to the world, one will never find 
@ moment which could be its first beginning. One 
will need to go back indefinitely, but not to infinity: 
in other words, we are dealing here with an indefinite, 
or in the language of Aristotle, with an infinity in 
power, not an infinity in action. In short, the objec- 
tion supposes that the expression “not having a 
beginning in time” means “having a beginning in 
infinite time." Besides, an infinity may be traversed 
if it is contained; between two points on a line, 
an infinite number of points is traversed. Ibn Sind 
seems to have held this view with regard to the 
problem of the first cause, analogous to the problem 
of the first beginning. If one considers the ensemble 
(diumla) of causes within this world, it is clear that 
each one of them is at once cause and effect. There- 
fore, one cannot insert into this ensemble a first 
cause which would be without cause. "Every en- 
semble of which each unit is an effect caused de- 
mands a cause exterior to these units.” In such a 
hypothesis of a causal chain “every series composed 
of causes and effects, whether finite or infinite, 
shows itself, if it contains within itself only caused 
effects, to need a cause that is exterior to it, but is 
definitely in continuity with it, as with a limit 
(lattasitu bihā farafe*)". If the components of this 
ensemble are infinite, we are then dealing with a 
limited infinite ensemble. That is to say, that in 
the search for the first cause, it will be seen to stand 
‘out as a limit to the infinite which thought can never 
reach and towards which it strives. But its action 
does not need to traverse the infinite discontinuity of 
causes and effects in order to act hie e nunc, for, as 
Ibn Sina points out “every cause of an ensemble 
which is not one of the units of that ensemble is in 
the first place cause of these units and in consequence 
cause of the ensemble," Such is one of Ibn Sina’s 
points of view on this question, according to the 
Iskérét, Another objection to the theory of the 
eternity of the world is based on astronomy. We 
have an example of it in the Fisal of Ibn Hazm. 
Having declared that to an infinite time one can add 
nothing, and having thus shown that the infinity of 
centuries to come adds nothing to the infinity of 
centuries passed, Ibn Hazm writes: “In its circular 
orbit, Saturn makes one revolution in thirty years, 
and it has never ceased to turn. The greatest sphere, 
in these thirty years, makes approximately 11,000 
revolutions, and it has never ceased to turn, Now 
beyond any doubt, 11,000 revolutions is greater 
than one alone. Consequently, that which is infinite 
will be approximately 11,000 times greater than 
that which is infinite, which is absurd.” This is a 
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crucial variation on the same theme: the assimilation 
of eternity to an infinite time. The reasoning of 
Tbn Hazm is ingenions, but it ignores the powers 
of the infinite. 

And what of the end of the world? Plato apart, 
the philosophers held the view that that which has 
a beginning has an end, and correspondingly that 
which has no beginning has no end, From a creationist 
perspective, one could, however, admit that God will 
not destroy that which He has created, in such a way 
that the world could have been created, but eternal 
a parte post, For the philosophers, the universe cannot 
perish, but a part of it may disappear. For the 
‘theologians who believe in the end of the world, 
there remain Paradise and Hell which are eternal in 
the sense of abadi; in fact, it is written that the 
Chosen and the Damned shall dwell there eternally 
(hum fid khälidûn, as the Kur%An says in a number 
of places). But on the basis of the verse where God 
describes Himself as the Last, Djahm b. Safwin 
supposed that Paradise and Hell shall also have an 
end, and he found a confirmation of his theory in 
verses ro? and ro8 of Sūra XI, “To dwell there 
eternally as long as the heavens and the earth 
remain". Thus God will find Himself s absolutely 
alone in post-eternity as he was in pre-eternity. 
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KIFT, Kurt, Kart, ancient Coptos, a small town 
of Upper Egypt situated where the Nile approaches 
its closest to the Red Sea (some 40 km. north of the 
ruins of Thebes, and about 2 km. to the east of the 
river). In Pharaonic times it was connected with the 
exploitation of the minerals in the hills between 
the Nile and Red Sea and with trade through the 
eastern part of Egypt, and enjoyed its greatest 
florescence in the Greek and Roman periods. Strabo 
describes the organisation of traffic up the Nile to 
Coptos, then by caravan across the desert to the 
Red , and calls it a “town inhabited by the 
Egyptians and the Arabs together". In fact, it was 
a centre of attraction for the peoples of the eastern 
desert coming to trade there, above all, for the 
Begja [g.v], who doubtless received from there their 
Christianity; a bishop of the Bedja resided at Coptos- 
Kift. It formed the centre of a pagarchy, then of a 
Aira, but then the position of Kift as a starting-point 
for tracks to the Red Sea (in 132/750 some members 
of the Umayyad family fled there temporarily, 
probably with the intention of escaping) lost im- 
portance when the mainstream of oriental trade 
started using the Persian Gulf instead. 

The tribes of the Nile-Red Sea deserts started 
attacking the Nile valley; Kift was plundered with 
impunity in 204/819 by the Bedja, who were still 
Christian, and ‘not till 212/828 was a rampart con- 
structed to protect the settlement, In the first half 
of the 4th/roth century, al-Mas'üd! wrote that Küs 


was more important than Kift, whose lapse into 
disfavour he connects with the distance of the Nile 
channel from the town. In fact, the skilful traders of 
Küg had been able to benefit by the river, the only 
commercial axis still flourishing, because of the com- 
merce with Nubia, whilst the tracks were all deserted; 
when they were utilised once more, with the revival 
of oriental trade under the Fatimids in the sth/rrth 
century, Kift revived, but by then Küs had assumed 
the first place, by now a provincial capital. Kift 
nevertheless acquired a numerous, mixed population, 
especially as relations with the Hidjàz had over a 
long period led to the settlement there of Alid 
families. It was no doubt their influence which 
explains the considerable expansion there of ShYrismm 
and its fidelity to the Fatimids after Salah al.Din's 
assumption of power; a conspiracy, leading to a 
revolt in 572/1177, was savagely repressed. Conse- 
quently, Kift left to Küs the task of imposing the 
Sunal counterrevolution on the $a‘Td. The departure 
of certain families from the town (e.g. that of Ibn 
al-Kifti) is probably to be connected with these 
events; Kift does not seem to have bad a madrasa 
like the other small towns of Upper Egypt, and it 
soon lost its &ddi (it passed under the jurisdiction of 
the representative of the Aadi of Kis). Its territory 
remained a wabf whose revenue went to support the 
sharifs of Mecca. In the Mamlük period, Kifi was 
nothing more than a small agricultural centre ín a 
Countryside where the cultivation of sugar cane 
provided the main means of livelihood, and it has 
remained thus to the present day. 
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AL-KIFTI [see 18N AL-KtFTI). 

KIHANA (A) means divination in general. 
Là kihāna ba*d al-nubuwwa “there is no divination 
after the prophetic mission"; if it were necessary 
to be content with this dictum, frequently repeated 
in the Tradition, such an article as this would be 
out of place in an Encyclopaedia of Islám. But once 
the precise sense of this term has been established 
and the range of concepts which it covers outlined, 
the reader will agree that it is, on the contrary, far 
from superfluous. 

The word itself, both in terms of the conceptual 
aspect (hihdma) and the pragmatic aspect (kakéna) 
is a legacy, through its root at least, from the earliest 
Semitic antiquity [see känts]. Because of this fact, 
it covers all the concepts and all the practices which 
are connected, closely or distantly, to the general 
concept of divination or the art of knowing that 
which cannot be spontaneously known. The current 
division of divinatory methods into inductive and 
intuitive is also to be found in the immense Arab- 
Islamic corpus of Arab-Islamic mantic literature, 
without always taking on the nature of a rigid classifi- 
cation, in that the two types of method may overlap 
or be used concurrently. 

It is fruitless to search for a theoretical definition 
of divination in the impressive mass of divinatory 
documents contained in the literatures of the Semitic 
languages, throughout the ancient period. At the 
most, there are to be found descriptive definitions, 
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consisting of a list of the techniques which it com- 
prised, according to places and periods. It is such a 
pragmatic definition which may be drawn from the 
‘Arabic documentation reckoned to preserve pre- 
Islamic traditions, 

But in the mediaeval era, with the impact of Greek 
and Hellenistic philosophical thought, there was born, 
among the Arabs and the Islamised Iranians, a taste 
for theoretical definitions and methodical classifica- 
tions. Already, in the works of a polygraph like 
21-Mas*üdI (d. 346/956) there are recorded a number 
‘of attempts at theoretical definitions which have 
been summarised, by T. Fahd in La divination arabe, 
43-5; of Murddi, iii, 347 ff. = $8 1233 ff. Some 
philosophers, such as Ibn Sind, al-Ghazall, Ibn 
Rushd and Maimonides, have tackled this problem 
and attempted to elucidate it (cf. La divination 
arabe, 51-63). Then came Ibn Khaldün who put 
together all these speculations (ibid; 45-51). He 
emphasises that as a branch of prophetic practice, 
divination constitutes the lowest echelon. Like 
prophecy, it is a divine gift entrusted to a privileged 
group, men and women. In fact, according to al- 
Kazwinl, there exist illuminated and celestial souls 
which possess the faculty of knowing the names of 
the spirits. These are the souls of prophets and 


saints; they are also the souls of physiognomists, of | 


soothsaying genealogists and of those who see the 
future by means of past and present events. "As 
for the souls of the soothsayers”, he continues, “they 
receive spiritual knowledge and see through it the 
contingencies of beings which appear in dreams and 
in other manifestations” (i, 317-22; La divination 
arabe, 50-53) 

So, divination is seen to be theoretically legitimised 
by inclusion in the mainstream of prophecy (on 
divination and prophecy see La dirimalion arabe, 
63-99). But, for practical purposes, it was necessary 
to strip it of all that was obsolete and too closely 
linked to paganism. From that point was born, in 
Islamic literature, a detailed inventory of divinatory 
practices, with precise definitions of the techniques 
listed. In their taste for the classification of know- 
ledge, encyclopaedists and bibliographers finished 
by conferring upoa the concept of divination an 
epistemological quality. We shall begin with the 
most detailed classification, that of Hadidit Khalifa 
(i, 34-5), who draws the data of his inventory from 
his predecessors, from Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist) to 
Tashkbprüzade (Mifidh al-sa'àda). 

Islamic divination, a legacy both of ancient 
Semitic divination and of Hellenistic divination, is 
divided into three categories: 

I. Firása (g.v.), or physiognomancy, and its 
ramifications. Under this heading, eleven "sci. 
ences" are listed: 

t. im alghdmát wa "I-khilan “beauty-spots and 
birthmarks” (see sHAMAT and La divination arabe, 
390-3). 

2. "ilm al-asárir, “chiromancy” (see AL-Kar¥ and La 
divination arabe, 393-5). 

3. “ilm al-akidf, "omoplatoscopy" (see Ai-kATIF and 
La divination arabe, 39: 
4. “ilm "iyàfal (read hiyáfal) al-athar “observation 
of footprints (on the ground)" (sce xrvàrA and La 
divination arabe, 370-3). 

5. “ilm Myifat al-bashar, "divination by morpho- 
scopic and genealogical lines" (see rRĀsa and 
XIYAFA and also La divination arabe, 370-90). 

6-7-8. Silm al-ihtiaa? fi "bardri wa "Lhifür, "the 
sense of orientation in deserts”; ‘iim istinbd al- 
afidin “the detection of minerals"; ‘im al-riydfa, 


“the detection of wells". These three categories may 
be put together under the heading of "divinatory 
observation of the ground" (see mi? and La divination 
arabe, 403-6). 

9. Sim nusūl al-ghay “the knowledge of (signs 
foretelling) rainfall". This consists in meteorological 
divination with its various techniques: neromancy, 
capnomancy, anemoscopy, phyllomancy, brelomancy, 
ete. (see ANWA?, MALUAMA and La divination arabe, 


- knowledge of the future by 
means of past events", This definition suggest that 
it is a case strictu sensu of inductive divination, al- 
though initially ‘iri/a implied a certain intuitive, 
and consequently gnostic and esoteric, awareness 
{see cim and La divination arabe 113-19). 

11, “ilm al-ikhtilddj, “palmomancy” (see ixriADy 
and La divination arabe, 397-402). 

IL, Sihr [q.v] or magic, and its ramifications. 
12, "ilm al-kihdna, "divination" (astrological divina- 
tion, involving incantations and invocations to the 
stars). Thus the influence of Hellenistic ideas led 
to the division of divination into two types, tradi- 
tional divination or ‘irdfa and astrological divination, 
which underwent a great expansion in the Hellenistic 
period and which the Arabs came to know through 
the many translations of Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi 
and Hindu astrological writings (see wupy0m and 
La divination arabe, 478-97). 

13. “im al-nirandjat, “white magic" (see NIRANDI 
and T.Fahd, Le monde du sorcier en Islam, in 
Sources orientales, vii (1966), 184 ft.). 

14. Siim al-khawas; "knowledge of the properties of 
divine names (aLasma? al-busnd), of prayers (da*- 
uei), of numbers (see plara and yurÒF) and various 
other special things" (see HAWASS AL-kUR'AM; La 
divination arabe, 214-45; Le monde du sorcier, 175-6). 
15. “lm al-rubyé, “sympathetic actions or sorcery” 
(see rugYA and Le monde du sorcier, loc. cit.). 

16. “ilm al-‘a:d?im, “conjurations of demons or in- 
cantations" (sce sta and Le monde du sorcier, 164-5). 
37. “ilm al-istihddr, "the evocation of spirits in 
Physical form" (see tstrizAt and Le monde dw sorcier, 
170 tÉ), 

18, “ilm dawat al-kawakib "the invocation of (the 
Spirits of) the planets" (see wopiOw and Le monde 
du sorcier, 169 t£). 

19. “lm al-filaktirdt (guXxyrípw), "the art of 
making phylacteries" (see xUxvA and Le monde du 
du sorcier, 172 fl). 

20. “ilm al-khofP, “the art of making oneself in- 
stantly invisible" (see wIRAMD] and Le monde du 
sorcitr, 184 f£). 
21. ‘iim al-hiyal al-sdsdniyya, “the art of trickery 
and forgery” (see ibid.). 

22. “ilm al-kashf ad-dakk, "the art of disclosing 
frauds” (see ibid.). 

23. "im al-sha‘badha, "conjury" (see ibid.). 

24. Silm fa‘allud al-alb, “charms” {see RUKYA and 
Le monde du sorcier, 172 11.). 

25. m al-istiina bi-khawdss al-sdwiya, "the art 
of employing the of drugs" (see apwrva). 

MIL, Judicial astrology (see xuprów) and its 
ramifications. 

26. "ilm al-ikhtiyardt, “hemerologies and menelogics 
(see rxutrvARAt and La divination arabe, 483-8). 


27. “ilm al-raml, "geomancy" (see xmarp and La 
divination arabe, 195-204). 
28. “ilm al-fa’t, “omens” (see ra?r, *vàrA; La divi- 


nation arabe, 431-519). 
29. “ilm al-hur'a, "rhapsodomancy" (see gura; La 
divination arabe, 214-19). 
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30. "ibm al-fira, "ornithomancy" (see rA"L, IYAFA; 
La divination arabe, 431 fi., 498-519). 

As can be seen, in this inventory, Islamic divina- 
tion avails itself of methods belonging to magic and 
astrology. A single term embraces all these arts: 
“ilm al-gkayb, "the art of apprehending the invisible”. 
Any method permitting the acquisition of super- 
natural knowledge or assumed to do so is considered 
as relevant to divination. 

IV. The disciplines omitted 
ventory, 

31. Divination by dreams (see TA*BIR AL-RU°YA; La 
divination arabe, 247-367; Fahd, Les somges et leur 
interpretation selon d'Islam, in Sources orientales, ii 
(1959), 127-58. The absence of oneiromancy among 
the divinatory techniques is justified by the fact 
that it occupies in Islam a higher place than that 
of divination in the sphere of religious inspiration. 
1t is closer to prophecy, of which it constitutes one 
of the forty (or forty-six) parts (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, i, 343), while divination is the lowest. 
echelon. 

32-4. Among cleromantic practices, only rhapsodo- 
mancy and geomancy are mentioned. (32) Belomancy 
(see istrxskm; La divination arab, 181-8), (33) 
lithoboly (see rauy AL-DItMÁm; La divination arabe, 
188-95), (34) maysir (see AL-MAvsU; La divination 
arabe, 204-14). 

The absence of these practices in the above in- 

ventory is due to the fact that they were associated 
with pagan culture and they were for this reason 
prohibited in the Kur'an. 
35-41. The use of the oracle (in its various forms: 
sadj*, radías, hatif (g.00.], ventriloquism, and necro- 
mancy; see, La divination arabe, 148-9), which was 
still popular in pre-Islamic Arabia, (36) extispisciny, 
(37) hepatoscopy, (38) teratomancy, (39) medical 
diagnoses, (40) lecanomancy, (41) ordeal, mantic 
disciplines much used in ancient Mesopotamia, are 
present only as vague survivals in Islamic diviratory 
iterature (cf. the index of techniques and ideas in 
La divination arabe, 591-3, and J. Nougayrol, La 
divination babylonienne, in La divination, studies col- 
lected by A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, i, 28-81). 

If the diviner ceased officially to exist in Islam, 
divination survived, but considerably changed, 
adapted progressively to the taste of the period and 
enriched by new Hellenistic, Iranian and Hindu 
practices, to which were added the local practices 
of the conquered territories. At the end of this 
period of adaptation and enrichment, Islamic divi- 
nation progressively lost its primitive oracular 
nature to become a céyvy, an art or a science (Silm). 
It is thus, for example, that to belomancy, con- 
demned by the Kur’dn because of the its connec- 
tions with paganism, there succeeded ‘lm al-hura 
or rhapsodomancy, ‘iim al-djafr and “lm al-hurüf 
or onomatomancy, ‘iim Rhawáss al-Kur?in, a com- 
bination of rhapsodomancy and iatromancy, Silm 
al-raml or geomancy and “iim al-2@irdja, a sort of 
machine for producing omens. To oneiromancy, in 
the sense of dream-messages received directly from 
the divinity by a man or by his substitute and often 
expressed in explicit language, there succeeded Sim 
abta'bir or oneirocriticism. To Myi/a or physiogno- 
mancy, there succeeded "ilm al-firdsa or physiogno- 
mony and the ramifications indicated above. The 
sphere of fa?! or omens was enriched by the trans- 
ition of the Arabs from a nomadic to a sedentary 
culture, while preserving nevertheless, its original 
structure, especially where ornithomancy was con- 
cerned (cf, La divination arabe, 525-6). 


in this in 


Islamic divination resembles a crucible in which 
the divinatory practices of Semitic and Hellenistic 
antiquity were fused. The rich divinatory literature 
written in Arabic, Persian and Turkish conveys an 
imposing heritage the study of which will contribute 
to a better understanding of ancient and medieval 
Wettanschawungen. 
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(T. Fann) 

KIKAN / KIKAN [see krāt]. 

KILAB s. RABI‘A, an Arab tribe belonging 
to the group of tribes called ‘Amir b. Saa‘a [p]. 
The territories and pre-Islamic history of the tribe 
are described in that article. Kilib was considered 
to have ten main divisions, of which the chief for a 
time was Dia‘far b. Kila, from which came leaders 
of the whole of “Amir. The most serious war of the 
Fidjir [q.v] resulted from the killing of “Urwa al- 
Rabbàl of Kilib by al-Barrad b. Kays al-KinànL 
Divisions within the tribe are reflected in hostility 
to the Muslims and friendship with them. Two men 
of Kilib joined in attacking the Muslims at Bir 
Maina [qv]; but al-Dabbak b, Sufyán became a 
Muslim and both called on his tribe to accept Islam 
and raided a recalcitrant section {al-Kurt3?)- 
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(W. M. Wart) 

KILAT, KALAT, KELAT, the name of à town 
and of an extensive region, formerly a Khánate, 
of Balütistán, now a District of Pakistan. 

(1) The town (often called Kaliti Balad to 
distinguish it from the Afghin Kalat-i Ghibay) lies 
in lat. 28°53” N. and long, 66°28" E, at an altitude 
of 68oo feet, and has in recent centuries been the 
centre of the Khinate of Kalit; until the rise of 
Quetta as a military base of British India (see 
Ewa] it was the most important town of Balèči- 
stin. The name Kalit or Kilàt represents Arabic 
lala and Persian halajhalit, often pronounced 
Aildjhilal in Indo-Muslim usage; in Balàél we have 
dbilat "fortress, citadel", ef. Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases, 480, s.v. hheldt, this last being 
the form of the name usually found in Anglo-Indian 
sources of the period. On locally-minted coins we 
find the name of the town both as Kuldt and as 
Alt (W. H. Valentine, The copper coins of India, 
London t9t4, il, 223). 

In earlier times, the town was known as Kalit 
Séwa, from a legendary Hindu king, or as Kalāt-i 
‘Nitarl, after the local Brahüt tribe of Nitàris. The 
name is not found in any of the early Islamic histo- 
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rians and geographers, but it is very probable that 
Kalat marks the site of mediaeval Kizkanan or 
Kiķän, judging by the latter's position in the itiner- 
aries; it seems to be the Ki-kiangna of the early 
7th century Buddhist pilgrim Hiuentsang (see 
Marquart, EranSahr, 275-6). [sigan and Bakan were 
raided by the Arab commander Sinn b. Salama al- 
Hudbal and then by al-Mundhir b. al-Djarüd al- 
‘Abd! as early as Mu*awiya's caliphate (Balädhuri, 
Fut}, 433-4). In the 4th/roth century, Kizkinin 
is named as the residence of the local ruler of the 
region of Türàn (on which see Minorsky in EZ" s 
whom Ibn Bawkal?, 324, tr. Keamers-Wiet 517-8, 
calls Mu‘tazz b. Ahmad, adding that he recognised 
the ‘Abbasids in his khufba (a point probably made 
by Ibn Hawkal because the adjacent province of 
Sind at this time acknowledged the Fatimids and the 
Ismiilr imámate). However, the capital of the region 
was located not long afterwards at Kusdir, modern 
Khuzdár, 80 miles to the south of Kizkinin/Kalat 
[see xuspAn]. In the early Ghaznawid period, it is 
recorded that Mas*üd b, Mabmad went lion-hunting 
in the district of Kīikānân (Bayhakl, Tarthh-i 
Mas‘adi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, 126). 

Since approximately the oth/1sth century, Kalat 
has been in the hands of Brahüis of the Kambarant 
tribe, from whome the later Ahmadzay Khans of 
Kalat were descended. In the r8th century, the 
‘hans recognised the suzerainty of Nadir Shah 
‘Afshar and Ahmad Shah Durrant [qg.".] during their 
Indian campaigns, and their power in Balücistán 
grew. The greatest of the chiefs of this period, Nasir 
Khàn b. ‘Abd Allah, tried to shake off Afghan 
control, and though Ahmad Shih defeated him in 
battle, the latter was unable to take Kalit town 
from Nasir Khan, despite three attempts (1172/1758). 
It was Nasir Khan who built the citadel of Kalàt, 
Known as the Mist, which became the Kbin's palace. 
‘We possess descriptions of Kalat during the first 
half of the 19th century by travellers such as H. Pot- 
tinger (1810), who mentions the mud-brick defensive 
walls pierced with gun-holes and the ample water 
supply from a spring, which also turned several 
(Travels in Beloochisian and Sinde; accompanied by a 
geographical and historical account of those countries, 
London 1816, 40-51), and C. Masson (18303), who 
describes the colony in Kalat of Babl Afghans, ex- 
pelled thither by Abmad Shah from Kandahar, and 
who numbers the houses there at ca. 800, giving a 
population of scy 3-4,000 (Narrative of various 
journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
London 1842, ii, 50-6, 96-8, 177-8). 

In 1250/1834 the Afghan ruler Shah Shudia* al- 
Mulk took refuge in Kalit with Mibrab Khan b. 
Mabmüé b. Nasir after his failure to recover Kan- 
dahar from Kühandil Khan, governor there for his 
Drother Düst Muhammad [g.v]. During the First 
Afghán War (1839-42) Mibrab Khān was drawn into 
conflict with the British force which advanced on 
Kandahar in 1254/1838 through the Bólàn Pass in 
order to reinstate Shah Shudja‘. Kalat was stormed 
in 1255/2839 and the Khén killed in the fighting; 
the districts of Katehl, Shāl and Mustang in the 
northern part of the Khinate were taken from 
Kalat and ceded to Shih Shudii, temporarily 
placed on the throne of Kabul, and British Agent 
installed in Kalat. This last was killed by Brabat 
tribesmen soon afterwards, leading to a second 
British occupation in 1257/1841. The ceded ter- 
Titorles were now returned to the Khan, and with 
the annexation of Sind in 1843 and the Panjab in 
1849, British influence was brought right up to the 


frontiers of the Khanáte. The Khàns themselves 
suffered several decades of disputed authority and 
tribal turmoil, till in 1876 the Government of India 
was compelled to intervene, and Capt. (later Sir 
Robert) Sandeman negotiated an agreement be- 
tween the Khan and rival chiefs, making Kalat a 
protected native state, with a British Political 
Agent to be henceforth stationed at Quetta. The 
northern tahsils of the Khinate, Quetta, Nushki 
and Nasirábád were leased to Britain in perpetuity, 
to form British Balütistán, and the right to levy 
transit dues at the Bélin Pass commuted for an 
annual subsidy (see T.H. Thornton, Colonel Sir 
Robert Sandeman: his life and work on owr Indian 
frontier, London 1895, 39-87, 117-82, ete.). Even so, 
further intervention was necessary in 1893, when 
the tyrannical Mir Khudadad b. Mibráb was deposed 
from his Khánate by the Government of India. 

The earthquake of 1935 affected Kelit badly, as 
well as Quetta and Mustang, demolishing most of 
the old town and causing widespread economic dam- 
age through destruction of the irrigation Adrizs [see 
KANAT). In 1940 strained relations and clashes be- 
tween the Khan of Kalàt and the chief of Khárán 
[g.v.] to the northwest ef Kalàt led to the recognition. 
of Khárin as a separate native state under the 
control of the British Political Agent. Early in 1948 
the Khan of Kalat acceded to Pakistan and his 
Khānate became part of the Baldéistan States 
Union, with the Khin no longer an independent 
ruler but enjoyíng a privy purse from tbe central 
government. 

(2) The province. This included by the r8th 
century the districts of Sarawan, Djahlawan, Kaččhl 
and Makrin, and the tributary states of Las Bala 
and Kharin. In 1955 all the provinces of West 
Pakistan were merged into one unit, and Kalit 
became a separate District under a Deputy Com- 
missioner, whilst Khirin, Makrin and Las Béla 
formed separate Districts. Kalit District is today 
the biggest in area of all Pakistan, covering 39,93 sq. 
miles in area and with a population, made up of 
Brahüls, Balüč, Jhits, etc., of 341,420 (196r census). 

Bibliography: (in addition to sources men- 
tioned in the text): Le Strange, The Land: of the 

Eastern Caliphate, 332-3; P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand 

miles in Persia or eight years in Irán, London 1902, 

2357; Imperial gascteer of India, xiv, 299-306; 

R. Hughes-Buller, Baluchistan District gazeteer 

series, 1907; Zambaur, Manuel, 306; Population 

census of Pakistan r961. Disirict census reporis, 

Kalat, passim; Baighar Beg Khan of Kalat, Inside 

Baluchistan, 1975; EI art. Balótistün (M. Long- 

worth Dames), for the detailed political history 

of the Khänate under British suzerainty. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

KILAT (Katxr)-r NADIRI, '*the most famous 
fort of Central Asia”, located some 70 miles 
north of Mashhad near the Irano-Soviet border, on 
a spur of the Karidja-Dàgh Mts, Kalat-i Nadiri 
consists of a high valley (altitude 2,500-3,000 feet), 
some twenty miles long and running west-east, which 
is converted into a natural fortress by walls of 
virtually unscalable rock to the north and south. 
The height of the southern rampart is 700-800 ft; 
the northern rampart is even higher. These walls 
are breached at only five points: Darband-i Arghün 
on the south-west; Nafta on the north; Kushtant 
Darband on the south-east; Cübast on the west; 
and Dihfa on the north-west. 

In 683/1284, the rebellious Mongol prince Arghin 
took refuge there after his defeat at the hands of 
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the Iikhan Teküder. la 782/1380-1, Timür launched 
numerous assaults on Kalat-i Nadir! without success; 
the fortress eventually fell as a result of pestilence. 
In 1153/1741, Nadir Shah, who had previously used 
Kalati Nadiri as the headquarters from which he 
set out to free Iran from the Afghins, chose it as the 
site for the treasure-house in which he deposited 
the loot from his Indian campaign; the treasure- 
house was built by Indian craftsmen from massive 
blocks of Marágha marble. After Nadir’s death, his 
son Riga Kuli and fifteen members of his family 
were executed at Kalat-i Nadiri by the future ‘dil 
‘Shah. 

Today, Kalat-i Nádiri has reverted to its earlier 
name of Kali, and constitutes one of the five 
bokheks of the gkahrisián of Darragaz. | 

Bibliography: L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, 

London 1938, index s. G.N. Curzon, Persia 

and the Persian question, repr, London 1966, i, 

126-40; P. M. Sykes, A fifth journey in Persia, 

in Geogr. Jnal, xxviii (July-Dec. 1906) 568-77; 

SAN Razmārā, ed, Farhangi diughréfiy@-yi 

Irán, ix, Tehran 1329/1950, 325. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KILBURUN (HInburun), a sharp cape or head- 
land at the mouth of Dnieper (Ori) river ou the 
Black Sea coast of South Russia; this Turkish name 
was given to it by the Turks because it looked as 
slender as a single hair (fll). It lies at z sea miles's 
distance from the fortress of Ozi or Oczakof, and at 
the tip of the cape was a fortress built by the Otto- 
mans, Within the Kllburun promontory is an inner | 
estuary 40 km. long and $-ro km. wide (P. Minas 
Bijiskyan, Karadeniz tarih ve coprafyasi, tr. H. D. 
Andreasyan, Istanbul 1569, roo). The salt obtained | 
from the lakes in the vicinity of Kliburum increased 
its importance economically. 

‘Kilburun came into prominence at the beginning 
of the rrth/17th century as a result of the Cossack 
invasions towards the Black Sea coastlands (Kátib 
Celebi, Fedkiehe, Istanbul 1287, ii, 72, 103), hence 
fortresses were built in various places, including 
Kllburun, against Cossack raids (Petews, Tarikh, 
Istanbul 1283, ii, rsa). The one constructed at 
Kiburun had a staff of x93 persons (Bagbakanlk 
argiv genel müdürlüğü, Kàmil Kepeci tasnifi, no. 
4891). It became of especial strategic importance to 
the Ottomans when the Russians started descending 
the rivers to the Black Sea, and major reconstruc- 
tions were accordingly undertaken ia 1709 and 17334 
(Muzaffar Erdogan, Lale devri Mimar! Kayserili 
Mehmed Ağa, Istanbul 1962, 38-9, 61). In time of 
war, the Kllburun garrison worked ia collaboration 
with the garrison of Ozi (Oczakof) opposite to it, in 
defence of the mouth of the Dniepr. The Russians 
succeeded in capturing Kllburun for a while during 
the 1736-8 Ottoman-Russian war, but were later 
obliged to return it after demolishing it. The fort 
was again captured in 1772 during the 1768-74 
Ottoman-Russian war, and this fact was accepted 
by Turkey at the settlement of Küéük Kaynardja, 
Ottoman forces which tried to recapture it during 
the 1787-91 war failed decisively to do so (Djewdet, 
Tarikh, Istanbul r3o9, ii, 32). Kilburun fort was 
occupied by a French force on 17th January 1855 
during the Crimean War, but finally demolished by 
Russia in 1860. Kllburun, on which there is a small 
fishing village, is now within the Ukrainian SSR. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
already mentioned in the text, see Sāmi, Kdmis 
al-a‘lém, Istanbul 1314, v, 3804; M. N. Bouillet, 

Dictionnaire universel d'histoire e de géographie, 


Paris 1880, 980; N.ltzkowite and M, Mote, 
Mubadele—an Oitoman- Russian exchange of ambas- 
sadors, Chicago 1970, 38, 45; Baron de Tott, 
Memoires, repr. New York 1973, ii, 64; L H. 
Uzungarsilt, Osmanl: tarihi, iv[1, Ankara 1956, 
257, 417, 4223, 445, SOL, 504, 503; Sir Edward 
Hamley, The war ín the Crimea, London 1891, 291, 
293; H. D. Seymour, Russia on the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azof, London 1888, p. 6, 27, 28; Abdul- 
gaffar Klimt, *Umdet al-tevárikh, Istanbul 1926, 
174, 179; Sowjetunion, Daten Bilder Karten, 
Mannheim 1969, 172; Russell's despatches from 
the Crimea, ed. N. Bentley, London 1970, 265, 
268, 270. (C. OrHONLU) 
KILID At-BAHR [sce CANAz-HALE BOGHAZII. 
KILIDJ ALAYI [see TAxtip-t save]. 

KILIDJ ‘ALI PASHA [see *v1051 fau. 

KILIDJ ARSLAN I, also known to the Crusaders, 
like his father, under the name Sulaymán/Scliman, 
son of Sulaymin b. Kutlumush [pe], second 
Saldjük prince of Asia Minor. At an early age, 
he was in Antioch when his father was killed in 
battle fighting Tutush [q.v], and he was handed 
over as a hostage to Malik-Shah [g.v.] who conquered 
Syria in 1086. On the death of the latter (1092) he 
managed to escape, and arrived in Nicaea, his 
father’s fonuer residence, where he scems without 
much difficulty to have had himself accepted as 
sovereign by the semi-autonomous Turcoman chief- 
tains who were waging against Byzantium a policy 
of entente with the Basileus, who for his part, 
threatened on all his frontiers, sought to use against 
his other opponents those of the Turks whom he 
hoped gradually to assimilate or to neutralise, 
Kild} Arslan was especially anxious to maintain 
relations with the Turkish East, which other Turks, 
in particular the Danishmendids [g.x.] were threaten- 
ing to cut off, In summoning his father to Nicaea, 
Alexis Comnenus had in effect brought his Turks far 
in advance of what then was still the principal zone 
of Turcoman population. 

Tt was in these circumstances that the Crusades 
intervened, enabling Alexis temporarily to abandon 
the task of dealing with the Turks. Hllldj Arslan 
crushed the Peasant Crusade of Peter the Hermit, 
but was subsequently forced to give up Nicaea, 
along with his harem, to the Barons’ Crusade, and 
was later beaten by the Christians again ou the 
edge of the Anatolian plateau at Doryiaeum. These 
victories of the Christians enabled Alexis Comnenus 
to regain control of the entire Aegean coast of Asia 
Minor; but the Crusaders did not stay in Asia Minor, 
and the Turkish forces, who being still semi-nomadic 
in character had been repelled but not destroyed, 
returned behind the backs of the Crusaders. The 
danger had furthermore led to a temporary recon- 
ciliation between Klidj Arslan and Danishmend, 
which led to the annihilation, in rroo-r, of the re- 
arguard troops of the Crusaders, an operation in 
which Dánishmend, it is true, played the more 
significant role; the latter, at the head of his troops, 
deprived the Franco-Armenians of the strategic 
centre of Malatya, vital to Kilidi Arslan's links with 
the East. Also, when Danishmend died in 1104, 
Klldj Arslan, who bad become reconciled with the 
Grecks to the point of sending them contingents to 
fight other enemies (1106), came and occupied the 
place. 

From there he was able to control Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, where the lieutenants of his Eastern Salgiak 
cousins were in conflict with one another. When the 
enemies of Sultan Muhammad b. Malik Shah [g.v.] 
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appealed to him for help, he confronted the army of 
the latter on the Khabar, and was killed (1107). 
‘This was for a long time the last intervention by the 
Saldjüks of Ram in the East, and the roughly- 
constituted Turkish state was definitively enclosed 
within Asia Minor proper. 

Bibliography: The sources include Anna 
Comnena, Matthew of Edessa, Michael the Syrian 
and the Latin historians of the First Crusade; the 
Kamit of Ibn al-Athir and the chroniclers of Syria 
(Ibn al-Kalanis!, Ibn AbI Tayyi? in the unedited | 
part ef Ibn al-Furat and Ibn al-‘Adim, ed. S. Da- 
han) and of al- Djazira (Ibn al-Azrak, unedited). 

The modern bibliography is given in Ci. 
Cahen, Pre-Ottomam Turkey, London 1968, and 
O. Turan, Selçuklular zamaninda. Turkiye, Ankara 
1971). (CL. Caes) 
XİLİDJ ARSLAN IL son and successor of 

Mas‘nd I, and oneof the mostimportantsultans | 
of Ram (1155-92). 

Mas*üd had, in dealing with the Greeks, succeeded | 
in restoring the position of the Saldidks in relation to | 
the Dantshmendids who were divided by quarrels | 
over the succession. Kilidi Arslan at first maintained | 
this policy, and carried it to the extent of offering 
the Basileus Manuel Comnenus at Constantinople in 
1162 a form of allegiance which, in concrete terms, | 
cost him nothing. He was then able to make himself 
master of a portion of the Danishmendid possessions, 
and he would have taken them all had he not been | 
confronted by the powerful ruler of Muslim Syria, | 
Nor al-Din. The latter, champion of the Holy War 
against the Christians, pretended indignation at 
Ii Arslan’s relations with the Greeks. The two 
princes in fact were alternately allied and at odds, 
KTidj Arslan helping Nor al-Din to deprive the 
Franks of their possessions on the Syro-Anatolian | 
frontiers with the object of sharing them with his | 
rival, and Nor al-Din extending his power over this | 
territory as soon as the Saldjük sultan withdrew. | 
The conquest of Egypt by Nar al-Din's lieutenants | 
Shirküh and Salab al-Din crowned his glory, and 
‘Kfildj Arslan's enemies persuaded Nor al-Din to 
undertake an expedition into Asia Minor which 
forced Kiligj Arslan to recognise what remained of 
Danishmendid territories. On the death of Nür 
al-Din, he annexed them (Malatya in 1177) thus 
accomplishing, from the Byzantine territories in 
the West almost to the furthest limits of the East, 
the political unity of Asia Minor. 

He no longer needed to deal with the Greeks, and 
on his side, Manuel Comnenus, though strengthened 
by the general success of his foreign policy, was 
uneasy at the growing power of the sultan, and 
decided that he must put an end to it. In 1176, at | 
the head of a powerful army, he advanced on to the 
Anatolian plateau, but was crushed at Myriokepha- 
lon. This was, after an interval of a century, a 
replica of Mantzikert, which showed that hencefor- 
ward there existed a Turkey which could never be 
further assimilated. If Kilid] Arslan showed modera- 
tion in his official policy, the pressure of Turcomans 
on the frontiers led him to reach out to the upper 
valleys of the Aegean coast and, in spite of opposi- | 
tion from Rhodes, to the sea itself, 

“This expansion could not take place without risk. 
‘Trouble with the Turcomans, breaking out to the 
east of the Saldjük State, grew more intense, with 
these Turcomans supplying troops ready to serve 
any ambitious chief. Whether for this reason or not, 
KHldj Arslan divided the territories under his 


suzerainty between his nine sons, a brother and 


a nephew. Needless to say, the latter quarrelled 
among themselves and one of them, Kutb al-Din, 
with support from some Turcomans, forced his aged 
father to accept his protection at Konya. These 
events were interrupted by the Crusade of Frederick 
Barbarossa; the latter, an enemy of the Byzantines, 
had established diplomatic relations with Kllldj 
Arslan who, indifferent to Syro-Palestinian affairs, 
was inclined to promise him free passage. But Kutb 
al-Din's Turcomans attacked the Germans, who 
converged on Konya (1190). Shortly after, the old 
sultan succeeded in escaping from the cemi-captivity 
in which his son was holding him, and took refuge 
with another of his sons, the son of a Greek mother, 
who was established on the western borders. It was. 
there that he died, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Bibliography : Sources include the Byzantine 
writers Cinnamos and Nicetas Choníatus, the 
Armenians Matthew of Edessa and Gregory the 
Priest, Michael the Syrian, and the Arab authors 
cited in the preceding Bibliography. References 
io modern works are given in the works of 
Cahen and Turan cited in ibid. and in N, Elisséeff, 
Nar ad-din, Damascus 1968. (Ct. Canen) 
KILIDJ ARSLAN III, the young son of the 

sultan of Rim Rukn al-Din, who reigned only a 
few months (1204-5), after which the majority of 
the amis, worried at the general dangers inherent in 
the rule of a minor, deposed him in favour of Kay 
Khusraw I (g.v.]. 

KILIDJ ARSLAN IV, better known by his Jaga’ 
of Rukn al-Din, one of the sons and successors. 
of Khusraw II (1246). It was at the beginning of 
the period of the Mongol protectorate that, the three 
sons of the late sovereign all being minors, the senior 
amirs, in order to safeguard the unity of the state, 
sought to install, under their own executive power, 
a sultanate shared jointly between the three young 
princes; Kfldj Arslan was sent on a mission to the 
Mongol chief Batu to persuade him to accept this 
solution. This very mission alone established a 
special relationship between KII) Arslan and the 
Mongols, and for many years two opposing parties 
were in conflict; the one, taking him as its figure- 
head, believing tha: the only possible course of 
action was to submit to the Mongols, the other, 
rallying behind his brother “Izz al-Din, seeking to 
organise resistance with the aid of the Turcomans 
of the West and in alliance with the Byzantines. 
Successive schisms resulted, leading on each oc- 
casion to a division, temporary at first, between 
the territories in the east, favouring the Mongols 
who were close by, awarded to Kilidj Arslan, 
and those of the west, left to “Izz al-Din, United for 
the last time in 1260, the two brothers participated 
in a campaign against Syria under the orders of the 
Mongol chief Hülegü. Eventually, “Izz al-Din fled 
to Constantinople, and Kilidi Arslan remained sole 
sultan. This did not mean that he exercised power; 
power in fact belonged to the perwdne Mu'in al-Din 
Sulayman, the favourite of the Mongols. When 
Killdj Arslan came of age and showed resent- 
ment towards him, the perwedne had him strangled 
(1265). 

Bibliography: Sources include the Muslim. 
historians of Anatolia Ibn Bibi, Aksaray! and the 
anonymous author from Konya of the Saldjüh- 
dma; the Arabic historians Baybars al-Manșūrī 
(unedited) and YünInl; and the Syriac one Bar 
Hebraeus, General references to modern works 
are given in the works of Cahen and Turan cited 
in the previous Bibliographies. — (CL.Caxzx) 
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Coast Province of Kenya, in lat. 4° S, is a small 
port which was an independent sultanate until 1592, 
including the present Kionl, Kítoka and Mnarani. 
‘The large Friday mosque, the wealthy décor of the | 
adjacent tombs, and the walls and gatehouse, show 
that Mnarani was the chief amongst these settlements 
in medieval times. The cemetery is noteworthy for 
eleven inscriptions in rsth century masthi script. 
Excavations by J. S. Kirkman in 1954 showed that | 
the site was occupied from the end of the r4ih | 
century until some time in the r7th century when, | 
as Capt, W. F. W, Owen recorded in 1835, it was | 
destroyed by Galla tribesmen. The Sultan of Kilifi | 
sent on ambassador to greet the Turkish commander | 
Amir ‘AN Bey at Mombasa in 1586, and in 1589 | 
joined him against the Portuguese in Mombasa, Fol- | 
lowing a long feud with Malindi, Kilifi was razed | 
by the Portuguese with local allies in 1592, but re- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


KILIFI, headquarters of Kilifi District in the | 
| 


covered. It was to Kilifi that Sultan al-Hasan b. 
Abmad of Mombasa withdrew in protest against the 
Portuguese Captain of Mombasa's exactions in 2612. 
Bidli J. Strandes, The Portuguese 
(1899), ed. J. S. Kirkman, 
2nd edn., Nairobi 1968; E. Axelson, The Portuguese 
in South-East Africa, 1488-1600, Cape Town 1973; 
J.S. Kirkman, Mnarani of Kilifi, in Ars Orientalis, 
iii (z950); P. S. Garlake, Early Islamic architecture | 
of the East African coast; G.S. P. Freeman-Gren- | 
ville and B.G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of | 
the Arabic inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, | 


in JRAS (1973); Capt. W. F. W. Owen, Narrative 
of voyages, New York 1833. 
(G.S. P. Frerman-Geenvitte) 
XILLAWRIYA, Calabria (in Yakut is found 
Xilawriya, and in bn Diubayr, Riða, Kalawriya, | 
both of these close to the Byzantine Kodafpla, | 
Kalavria, in Italian Calabria). | 
It is very likely that the Arabs, coming probably | 
from Spain, launched attacks across the sea against 
certain coastlands of Calabria even before Asad b. 
al-Furit [qv] landed in Sicily in 2ra/82: 
providing the Muslims with a base for mi 
operations against the Italian mainland, 
According to Ibn al-Athir (M. Amari, BAS, Leipzig | 
1857, text 228), followed by Ibn Khaldün (ibid,, 469), | 
the first serious operation against Calabria took place 
in 225/839-40. With the capture of Messina in 226) | 
842-3, it became easier for the Muslims of Sicily to | 
undertake devastating raids and lengthy sieges, by | 
means of which they were able to keep the Calabrian | 
| 
| 
| 


territory under continual threat from their incursions. 
This state of affairs lasted until the time when 
Constantinople decided to take the offensive and 
operations for the recovery of this region were en- 
trusted to Nicephorus Phocas, who in 272/885-6 in- 
flicted sevece losses on the enemy. The Saracens, 
however, speedily counter-attacked. Possibly en- | 
couraged by the traditional hostility in southern | 
Italy between the Lombard princes and the Byzan- 
tine imperial governors, they managed in the course 
of the following three years to assemble in Sicily a 
fleet meant for attacking Calabria. Operations began | 
in 275/885, and ended in the waters of Milazzo by 
the ront of the Byzantine army, the sack of the town. 
of Reggio and the resumption of the raids, lence- 
forth continuous, into the interior of Calabria, 
However, it was at the beginning of the 4th/1oth 
century that the Muslim offensive grew more violent, 
under the stimulus of the savage Aghlabid prince Abt 
Tebils Ibrahim, who had been compelled, as a result 
of his unbridled despotism, to abdicate in favour ol 


hiis son ‘Abd Allāh [see AcstAsips]; in order to ex- 
piate his misdeeds, he undertook a "holy war" in 
Sicily and Calabría, where he wrought, without any 
scruples, enormous devastations, attacking per- 
sistently Cosenza, before whose walls he died in 
289/902. 

The first Kalbid (qo ruler to resume military 
‘operations in Calabria with both regular land and 
naval forces was al-Hasan b. ‘All, who captured 
Reggio in 339/950 and built there a mosque, which 
was however diverted from this usage after only four 
years; two years later, the same ruler gained a great 
victory over the Byzantine forces beneath Gerace. 

The sequence of raids, sieges and movements of 
resistance on the part of the Christians continued 
until the point when, in 372/982, the Emperor Otto 
TI decided to end this situation by simultaneously 
attacking both the Muslims and the Dyzantines, 
whose troops, in this state of affairs, helped each 
other against tbe Frankish ruler. The latter's troops 
gained an initial success, but had to flee when his 
army was defeated before Stilo, In the perlod between 
this defeat and the occupation of Calabria by the 
Normans towards the middle of the sth/1tth century, 
the Calabrian region was once again the scene of 
clashes (in the course of the naval battle before 
Reggio in 395/1005, the Pisans inflicted a defeat on 
the Muslims), of unusual ententes between Christians 
and Muslims, and of exhausting trials for the local 
population, which suffered violent raidings and in- 
cursions and was never able to benefit from a stable 
Muslim régime which, in other places and in more 
favourable circumstances, was often the mediating 
force for the transmission of the genuine values 
intrinsic in its culture. 

Bibliography: The texts of the greater part of 
the Arab geographers (above all, al-Idris!), chron- 
iclers and historians, which involve Calabria, may 
be found in M. Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula, 
Leipzig 1857, 1st Appendix, Leipzig 1875, and 
Appendix, Leipzig 687, and Storia dei Musul- 
mani di Sicilia’, cd. C, A, Nallino, Catania 1933-9 
(cf. the index s.v. Calabria, Reggio, Bruzzano, 
Gerace, Stilo, Tiriolo and Cosenza). 

(U. Ruzzrraxo) 

KILLIZ, a town of northern Syria, situated 
to the north of Aleppo between the two rivers ‘Afrin 
and Kuwayk, north of A'ziz and on the road from 
Aleppo to ‘Ayntab. It was apparently known to the 
Assyrians, since a letter in cuneiform script (Harper, 
no. 1037, Brit. Mus. K 13073, obv. 3) mentions a 
town Kidi-ci, In Roman times, Killis was called 
Cilixa sive Urmagiganti (Itin. Amt, ed. Pinder- 
Parthey, 84). In the mediaeval period it seems to 
have been of no importance. It is mentioned by 
Ps. Denys of Tell-Mahré at the time of the revolt 
against the Patriarch Dionysius in 817. One should 
read Killiz instead of Kalaz or Shalaz in Bar Hebrae- 
us, Hist. eccl, ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, $, 339, 342, and 
Killiz instead of Hallf in Michael the Syrian, Chron, 
syr., ed. Chabot, iii, 23. 

Arab geographers do not seem to mention 
Killiz. Yàküt is somewhat confused. His Killiz (iv, 
158, ef. 168) refers to somewhere which he places 
near Sumaysit or Samosata, but his Killiz (iv, 299) 
really does mean our Killiz, a town in the nábiya of 
“Azaz (A'záz) between Aleppo and Antich, and he 
believes that it should be written Killiz. The place 
in the region of Samosata is probably not Killiz but. 
al-Kalls or al-Kalis, which Kudama lists among the 
frontier settlements of Diyár Bakr and which Ibn 
Hawkal, 196 (rst edn., 131) places on the May- 
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yafarikin-Malatya route, and which is consequently 
not near to Samosata/Sumaysat but to Shimshát (on 
this al-Kalls, see Markwart, Südarmenien, 249-50). 

Killiz and Mardi Killiz are mentioned in verses of 
Abū Firás (in regard to Sayf al-Dawla's campaigns), 
which Yaküt also cites (Din, ed. S. Dahhan, 115, 
Y. 128, 150, v.137). Since his successor Abu 'l 
Ma‘alf Sa‘d al-Dawla neglected to pay tribute owed 
to Byzantium according to the treaty of 359/069, the 
Domesticus Bardas Phocas led an expedition into 
Hamdanid territory, stormed Killiz and carried off 
its inhabitants into captivity. At the time of the 
Crusades, Killiz fell within the Frankish territories, 
no doubt after the capture of Aʻzāz by Roger of 
Antioch in rr18-19, for in 1124 the Turcoman amir 
Balak, who had become master of Aleppo, attacked 
Atziz and his troops laid waste the region of Killiz. 
Killiz presumably fell into the hands of Nor al-Din 
at the same time as did A%4z, se, in r150. 

Although Killiz is some distance away from the 
important meeting-place of routes near A‘zaz, it has 
nowadays eclipsed A‘ziz in importance. The present 
town is jn Turkey (see Guide blew under Killis), and 
ta, 1948 had 24,000 inhabitants; Cuinet had given 
20,000 in r891, 15,000 of which were Muslims. The 
town was in the roth/r6th century the residence of 
the Druze Jumblatt family [sce pyAwsuLar). Ac- 
cording to Hartmann, ancient Killiz was the modern 
Tanzimé Khim, where can still be found enormous 
pieces of stone, whilst the little garden Ilez! Baghtesi, 
20 minutes’ journey to the east of Killiz, is tradi- 
tionally pointed out as being the ancient site of the 
town or at least of part of it, since it is assumed that 
Tlezi contains the name Killiz, and there are at that 
site traces of an ancient settlement. 
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KILWA, the name of various localities and 
islands of the east coast of Africa, amongst 
which should be mentioned Kiwa Kivinve, on the 
mainland (8° 45’ S.) about 140 miles south of Dar 
al-Salim (Dar es Salam), and in particular, the 
Quiron of the Portuguese (Kulwa in Iba Battata, 
ii, 91 ff., tr. Gibb, ii, 379 ff, and in the ms. B.M. 
Or. 2666, but Kilwa in Yàküt s). This last is 
today called Kiwa KisawAnt, and is situated on an 
island near to the Tanzanian coast, 150 miles south 
of Där al-Salim (8° 58° S., 39° 34” E.). It is the site, 
covering about one km.", of the capital of a region 


which stretched from the Rufiji River to Sofala in 
mediaeval times and was the greatest of the Islamic 
trading states in East Africa. 

Barros, Da Asia, 1552, preserves an anonymous 
abbreviated Chrónica dos Reyes de Quiloa, composed 
pechaps before 1507; an independent 16th century 
Kitab al-Sulwa fi akhbar Kulwa, by an anonymous 
ShI“ author, survives only in B.M.ms.Or. 2666, dated 
1862. Neither is complete. A roth century Swahili 
History is of little value. Coins of at least seven 
rulers are certain, and with them, Ibn BatfOta 
and Muhammad al-Fast sustain the historicity of 
the documents. After 1500, numerous accounts occur 
in Portuguese and French sources, In 1960-5 H. N. 
Chittick excavated the chief buildings. 

The chronology is controversial. Chittick's deletion 
from the text of Barros of some fifteen rulers must 
be regarded as unacceptable. He dates the earliest 
occupation to «a. $0. The finds agree well with 
the documentary sources as they stand. They describe 
a dynasty of "Shiräzi” settlers from the Gulf estab- 
lished ca, 957. The founder, «AI b. al-Husayn, 
bought the island from the preceding pagan ruler, 
marrying his daughter, For two centuries the ex- 
panding trading centre was often at war with neigh- 
bouring islands. In the rath century it acquired the 
monopoly of Sofala’s gold trade with its hinterland; 
its former governor, Dáwüd b. Sulaymàa, was 
Sultan of Kilwa ca. 1131-70, and “master of the 
trade" of Pemba, Zanzibar, Mafia and the main- 
land. Essentially, it was an entrepót trade serving 
Arab Indian Ocean routes, in gold, ivory and some 
slaves, against imported textiles, beads, and Near 
and Far Eastern ceramics. Under Sulayman b. 
al-Hasan, ca. 1170-80, many important buildings 
were erected in a new style, ‘All b. al-Hasan, other- 
wise unrecorded, issued the first coinage in the late 
12th century. About 1294 Mahdali sayyids succeeded 
the original dynasty, possibly by female descent. 
Ibn Battüta visited Kilwa in 133r: the people were 
black, orthodox Shifi'is, and devoted to dithad 
against mainland unbelievers. 

Vasco da Gama sailed past Kilwa in 1498. In 1500 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral was the first Portuguese to levy 
tribute. Francisco d'Almeida took it by storm in 
1505. Contemporary accounts attest its wealth. A 
Portuguese fort controlled it until 1512: its economy 
was ruined by the Portuguese seizure of the Sofala 
trade in 1505. A population of perhaps 10,000 in 
1500 had already dwindled to about 4,000 by 1587, 
when marauding Zimba massacred 3,000 inhabitants. 
Kilwa never recovered. After the ‘Uminl capture of 
Mombasa from the Portuguese in 1698, Kilwa also 
was made tributary to ‘Umin. In the 18th century 
the slave trade developed greatly, but Zanzibar was 
the main entrepót. Zanzibar finally absorbed Kilwa 
in 1843, deporting the last sultan, When Germany 
acquired the mainland in 1886, some surviving 
royalties threw their records in the sea, lest they fall 
into infidel hands. 
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LV. — (G.S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

^1-ILY, also AL- KiLA, according to Abu 'I-Hasan 
al-Libyant also al-bilte (see al-Dinawari, The book of 
Plants, ed. B. Lewin, Wiesbaden 1974, 170, 8 643); 
the word is derived from aramaic kiya), potash, 
potassium carbonate (K,CO,}, but also soda, sodium 
carbonate [Na,CO,] (both materials were not clearly 
distinguished, therefore the Arabic term is kept in 
what follows.) AI-Kily thus indicates the salt which 
is won from the ashes of alkaline plants, but is also 
confusingly used for the ashes themselves and the lye. 
As synonyms are given shabh aL'wsfur and shabb 
al-asakifa (Ibn Maymün, Sharh asmá? al-ubhár, ed. 
M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, no. 345). The plants or 
families of plants rimth (Haloxylon articulatum Cav.) 
and Bamd (Chenopodiaceac) serve as the standard 
plants employed. According to Abü Hanifa al- 
Dinavarl (op. cit, rog, $411 = LA, s.v. b-l-y = Ibn 
al-Baytar, Didmis, IV, 31) the best potash is won 
from al-furud (Arthroenemumi c.q. Seidlitzia), the 
so-called “potash of the dyers" (bily al-sabbäghin). 
‘The other sorts suificed for the fabrication of glass. 
The extraction of ily is concisely but accurately 
described by al-Layth, the editor of the K. ai-‘Ayn 
of al-Khalll b. Abinad al-FarábidI (d. ca. 170/786): 
the plants al-ghadd (Arthroenemum c.q. Salicornia) 
and al-riméh are burnt while green; the ashes are 
slaked with water which then consolidates into kily 
(see LA, sv.) 

Kily is used for various purposes: in the absence 
of soap (sábin), clothes are washed with it (see LA: 
Yáyüt, lii, 465). Chemists used it to manufacture 
pungent lyes (Mubammad b. Zakariyyi al-Riai, 
K. al-Asràr, ed. M. T. Dànish-Pazhüh, Tebran 1964, 
76, 108; J. Ruska and K. Garbers, Vorschriften 
aw Herstellung von scharfen Wassern bei Gabir und 
Rási, in Isl. xxv (1939), 1-34). 

A prominent part is played by aLAily in the 
manufacture of glass. It is melted together with sand 
and magnesia and thus produces the “substance of 
glass" (djawhar al-sudjadj, Masfàdi, Mwradi, ii, 407). 
Above all, it happens that the glass easily absorbs 
the various colorations (see Dimashkl, Mukka? al- 
dahr, ed. Mehren, 80; J. Ruska, Das Buch der Alaune 
und Salze. Ein Grundwerk der spiitateinischen Al- 
chemie, Berlin 1935). 

Because of its biting, burning and purifying effect 
ab-bily is used in medecine to treat skin diseases like 
vitiligo (bahak), leprosy (baras), scabies (djarab) and 
also wounds and sores (diiráb, kural). Morbid growths 
are also etched with it (Masih al-Dimashkt, who lived 
in the time of Harün al-Rashid, in Ibn al-Baytar, iv, 
31; SAN b. Rabban al-Tabari, Firdaws al-hikma, 
Berlin 1928, 322; Pseudo-Chabit b. Kurra, K. al- 
Dhakktra, ed. G. Sobhy, Cairo 19:8, 114; Ibn Sina, 
Künün, Rome 1593, |, 248; The medical formulary 
of al-Samargandi, ed. M. Levey and N. al-Khaledy, 
Philadelphia 1967, 148; K 
Many people apply al- 
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aly. (M. Urxuaxx) 

KIMAK (in the texts usually Kimāk, often wrong- 
ly vocalised Kaymak), an early Turkish people 
living in western Siberia on the lower course of the 
Irtish River and on its tributaries the Ishim and 
Tobol, possibly as far north as the confluence of the 
Irtish and Ob and as far west as the Ural Mts.; they 
are mentioned in Islamic sources from the srdjgth 
century onwards. 

The most detailed accounts of the Kimäk and 
their territories are in the anonymous Hudud al- 
Salam (begun 372/982-3), tr. Minorsky, 99-100, 304-10, 
and in Gardizi's Zayn al-akkbár, ed. ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Habibi, Tehran 1547/1968, 257-9. There is consider- 
able confusion in these and other sources on the 
localisation of the Kinds, possibly reflecting a major 
historical displacement of the tribe or cise a con- 
fusion between their winter and summer pastures; 
but there must certainly have been confusion from 
the fact that the two major sources above believed 
that the Irtish flowed westwards through the Urals, 
becoming the Kama and joining the Volga in Bulghar, 
The Hudad places the Kimak to the west of the 
Kirghiz and to the east of the Klpcak [q.v], but all 
the sources agree that to the north of them lay the 
forest lands inhabited by savage peoples who ex- 
changed their goods by dumb barter. The fur-trap- 
ping Wirghts tribe of the K.s.y.m (* Kishtim?) 
mentioned by the Mudd as living near the Kimak 
may have been Samoyedes or a Yenisei Palaeo- 
asiatic people (see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Marvasi on China, the Turks and India, 107-8). The 
Kimák also had connections with the Oghuz to the 
south of them, and are said to have visited the 
Oghuz pasture-grounds in summer, possibly ex 
plaining why Mukaddast, 274, says that Sawrân on 
the middle Str Darya is a frontier post against the 
Ghuzz and Kimik, 

A legendary account of Kimük origins given by 
Gardizi mentions seven component groups, such as 
the Imi, Imak, Tatár, Baylndur, Khlicak, etc., and 
in his section on the Yaghm tribe (ed. Habibi, 269), 
he gives to the chief of the Kimäk the titles shad and 
tudughltutud. The Hudád, however, mentions that 
the ruler of the Kimák is called the Khakan and has 
under him eleven subordinate chiefs. Two routes 
northwards to the Kimák country from the northern 
fringes of Transoxania are mentioned: one from 
Taraz or Talas, taking 8o days by swift horse (Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, Kudáma, the Juda), and another 
more westerly route from Yangi-kant or Dih-i Naw 
near the Sir Darya mouth (Gardizl). The country of 
the Kimak was excessively cold, so that the Kimik 
lived in subterranean dwellings in winter and hunted 
on skis. They were in part pastoralist nomads, but 
were also trappers of sable and marten furs, which 
were exported to the Islamic lands; also mentioned 
is the Bhalandj hardwood of the forest zone, brought 
from the Kimak lands and used for making bowls 
and sucb-like table ware (see Diabiz, Bukhald’, ed. 
Badiicl, 54, tz. Pellat, 77: khalandiiyya kimakiyya). 
Thn only town, or rather encampment, of any signifi- 
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cance, was the Khäķän's summer residence, Namakiy- 
ya (*Yimakiyya?). The Kimak worshipped fire and 
water and venerated the Irtish; according to Abü 
Dulaf al-Khazradil in Yaküt, Buldan, ili, 448, the 
Turks’ “magnetic rainstone” belonged to the Kimak. 

The main significance of this remote people, who 
can never as such have been Muslim and who impinge 
little on Islamic history, is that the much more im- 
portant people of the Kfpcak [q.v], the later Comans 
or Polovtsi, apparently sprang from them and 
eventually overshadowed them. By the late sth/rrth 
century, the Kimak, whom Mabmüd Káshgbari, tii, 
22, tr. Atalay, iii, 29, names as the Yamak (*Yimak), 
were reckoned as a group of KIptak, but different in 
origin; it is clear that the remnants of the earlier 
Kimák were now being absorbed into the rising tribal 
confederation of the Kipčaķ. In the ensuing period, 
the name “Kimak" fades into oblivion, although we 
belatedly hear of the Yimak in association with the 
Kiptak and Kanghll [g.v.] at the time of the appear- 
ance of the Mongols; thus Nasawi, Sirat Sultan 
Djalal al-Din, tr, Houdas, 44, 72, says that the 
Kh*árazm-Sháh's mother Terken Khátün was of the 
Baya?ut branch of the Vimák. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references 
given in the article): J. Marquart, Über das Volks- 
tum der Komanen, in Abh. G. W, Gött, N.F», xiii 
(1914), 89-113 and passim; idem, Shiszen sur 
geschichtlichen. Velkerkunde von Miftelasien und 
Siberien. 2, Die Iki Imāk, in Ostasiatische Zeit- 
schrift, vii (1919-20) [= Festschrift F. Hirth), 2936. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 
KIMAR, the name given in islamic geographical 
and travel literature to Khmer or Cambodia, The 
geography and political organisation of South-East 


Asia early became of interest to Islamic scholars | 


because of trade links with Further India and China, 
and information was brought back by, inter alios, 
Arab and Persian merchants and navigators. Some 
of this information relates to the Khmer kingdom on 
the lower Mekong River, an outpost of Indian cultural 
and religious life, which lasted from the beginning of 
the oth century to the middle of the 13th century 
(see R. Grousset, Histoire de l'Extrime-Orient, Paris 
1029, 559-68, 587-8; G. Coedès, Les dais hindoutses 
d Indochine et d'Indonésie*, Paris 1964, ch. vii, § 1, 
viii, $x, ix, $ r, x, $1, xi, $ £, Eng. tr. The Indianized. 
states of Southeast Asia, Honolulu 1968). 

Thus Ibn Khurradadhibih (mid-3rdjgth century), 
66, 68, mentions Kimár as a place on the route to 
the Far East. Some decades later, Ibn Rusta, 132-3, 
tr. Wiet, 148-50, devotes considerable space to the 
customs of the kings of Kimár, their justice, their 
severity against fornication, adultery and wine- 
drinking, and he remarks on the flourishing state of 
the ascetic and erernitical life there; Muslim merchants 
were welcomed and not molested, and one Islamic 
funerary inscription has in fact been found in 
Cambodia [see KitAnAt. 8. South-East Asia). Al-Mas- 
“idl, Muriüdi, i, 169 ff, — $8 178 fl, has a lengthy 
anecdote on the relations of the king of Kimár and 
the ruler named as ai-Maharddj, the usual designa- 
tion in the Islamic sources for the ruler of the king- 
dom of Srivijaya (Zabadi, Zabidi), centred on Palem- 
bang in Sumatra but also controlling the Malayan 
peninsula. Ibn Rusta names as his source one Abü 
‘abd Allah Mubammad b. Isha who bad resided for 
two years in Kimar, probably early in the 3rdjoth 
century under the great king Jayavarman II Para- 
meévara of Angkor (802-50); information from this 
authority came first to Ibn Khurradadhbih, who 
referred to Kimar only cursorily, and was eventually 


utilised even by al-Idrisi, see S. Maqbul Ahmad, India 
and the neighbouring territories in the Kitib Nuzhat 
al-mushtaq fi "khtkaq al-’afaq of al-Shasif al- 
Idrisi, Leiden 1960, 29, 142. 

The Hudad al-‘alam (372/982), tr. Minorsky, 86-7, 
mentions three great kingdoms of South-East Asia, 
se. Kámarün (Kamarüpa, Assam [see assau and 
KAwRÜr], Sanf (Campa, southern Annam or South 
Vietnam) and Kimar, and it states that two of the 
most precious products of Kimár were elephants" 
tusks and aloes wood. The aloes wood of Kimār (‘id 
imdri) is much-mentioned in Islamic sources, as is 
that of Campa (‘id sanj3), but there is considerable 
confusion in the sources about the origins of the 
different kinds of aloes wood stemming from eastern 
India and South-East Asia, with a particular un- 
certainty over the wood of Kimár and that of 
Kamardpa, Moreover, Ibn Battita, iv, 240-1, 241-2, 
when speaking of Djäwa (possibly Sumatra, since 
Sumatra and Java were frequently confused or even 
regarded as one island by the Muslims) mentions 
Kinda as part of that land (min ba bilédiha) and 
the .miirl variety of aloes wood as being particularly 
fine, See, in regard to these problems, the discussions 
about the various varieties in Va'kübi, Buldán, 367-8, 
tr. Wiet, 238-9; and also Maqbul Ahmad, of. cite, 
commentary, 128-9, and J. D. Latham, Arabic into 
mediaeval Latin: Letter C, MLD in JSS, xxi 
(1976), 133-7 (on the linguistic problems involved), 
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information on Kimár), and index s.v. "Khmer". 

(C. E. Bosworrs) 

KIMAR is the most common Islamic term for 
gambling, which is strictly forbidden accordíng to 
Muslim law. The prohibition goes back to the refer- 


| ences to maysir (q.1.] in Kur'án, II, 219/216, and V, 


go f.[2 f. Maysir was expressly equated with kimar 
in general, supposedly already by ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Umar (cf. al-Bukhári, al-Adab al-mufrad, Cairo 
1375, 325). Voices querying this assumption, and the 
assumption that the Kur*in had the legal classifica- 
tion of “forbidden” in mind, were rarely raised, and 
then only for the sake of argument. For all we know, 
the Muslim ban on all gambling has existed since the 
time of the Prophet in the same form as later on, 
and bas remained in force throughout. Gambling was 
conceived as a transaction in which property changed 
hands arbitrarily and unproduetively, something 
falling also under the injunction of Kutin, IV, 29/33, 
against frivolous and worthless (bijil) business trans- 
actions. Economic theory, and economic realities, tend- 
ed tofavourastrict view of what constituted gambling. 

According to Muslim sources, universal and reck 
les gambling was endemic in pre-Islamic Arabia. 
Although the Muslim attitude toward the Didhiliyya 
no doubt contributed to this view, gambling was 
probably widely practised, and in a variety of ways, 
among which the drawing of arrows and the stake 
racing of horses and camels were the most prominent, 
The actual majsi game, as painstakingly recon- 
structed from stray verses of poetry by later scholars, 
principal among them Ibn Kutayba, al-Maysir wa- 
“Lbédap (Cairo 1342), is presented to us as a kind of 
ceremonial lottery organised for charity. 
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Several gambling stories lead into the time of the 
Prophet. Thus, wagering with unbelievers by Abū 
Bakr “before gambling was forbidden” is mentioned 
in the Kur'in commentaries in connection with 
Kun, XXX, r-4/r-3; it appears to be a rather old 
story, though hardly historical. Another, no less 
famous story, reported in connection with the battle 
of Badr, that of Abū Lahab gambling with al-*As b. 
Highám, may also be old, but its connection with 
gambling can be shown to be mostly a later elabora- 
tion. The Kurân clearly indicates the social and 
religious undesirability of gambling: it is something 
causing quarrels, and it interferes with the perform- 
ance of worship and prayer. However, the commen- 
tators were at a loss to cite any particular oceasion 
for the prohibition. While there is much room for 
speculation, no convincing historical explanation can 
de offered, unless there is some significance in the 
fact that the awil literature credits a contemporary 
of the Prophet, al-Alra‘ b. Habis (q.v.}, with being 
the first to forbid gambling, 

In spite of its being prohibited, gambling, or what 
was considered as such, seems to have always flour- 
ished everywhere in the Muslim world and at all 
levels of Muslim society, Lotteries proper appear to 
have been unknown in Islamic times, and wagering 
on unstaged events is not much attested (cf. for 
instance, al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Muhddardt al-udaba?, 
Ralak 1286-7/1869-70, i, 127, 141). Favourite outlets 
for the gambling instinct were, among board games, 
backgammon (nard (1.1.)), played with six-sided dice, 
and, among sports, horse racing [see ruROsiYYA]. 


Other board-games, such as merels (iri) and | 


"fourteen" (sh/diahárdahjarba*ata *askara), could in- 


volve stakes; chess (shajrandj [p.]) and draughts | 
[see muanncA], when played for stakes, fell into the | 


category of gambling. Important sports suspected of 
being devices for gambling were archery (amy al- 
mudskib [g.v.]) and pigeon flying [see samim), as 
well as competitions such as footracing, swimming 
(sibàha), or, more significant as an organised activity, 
wrestling (musdra‘a). Fighting games of animals, 
looked upon with disapproval on the basis of the 
Prophetic warning against inciting animals against 
each other (takrisk, Concordance, i, 446b, 64-66) and 
humanitarian principles, included cock [see pfx] and 


dog [sce AL» fights, Playing cards (handjifa [q.v in | 


Suppl.]) are attested since Mamlük times (cf. L. A. 
Mayer, Mamluk playing cards, ed. R. Ettinghausen 
and O. Kurz, Leiden 1971). All these activities, of 
course, could be, and were, undertaken and enjoyed 
for their own sake without any accompanying gam- 
bling, and the gambling habits connected with them 
differed considerably. According to Ibn Taymiyya, 
Fatdwi (Cairo n.d. [1384-6]), iv, 308, nard was mostly 
played for stakes, while chess usually was not. The 
gambling that did take place was commonly in the 
form of stakes put up by the participating players 
themselves or, in the case of sports competitions in- 
animals, by the owners of the animals. How- 
ever, although our information on this point is most 
deficient, it is clear that spectators, too, engaged in 
gambling on the outcome of the games and sports 
they watched, 

While gambling by outsiders was clearly and in- 
dubitably illegal, the main problem for jurists was 
the determination of what constituted gambling by 
virtue of the manner in which the stakes were put 
up. The hadith expressly permitted competitions with 
camels (Mif), horses (hdfir), and arrows (nași) 
(Concordance, i, 480a, 16-18), and there are stories 
establishing precedents set by the Prophet. Later 


jurists were inclined to deny the legality of stakes 
in connection with any other kind of sports contests 
and, in particular, board-games (of which nard was 
often declared illegal, even when played without 
stakes, because of its dependence upon dice). How- 
ever, the permissibility of the legal sports was 
rationalised om the ground of their usefulness for 
military preparedness, an argument which, ín prac- 
tice, could be extended to other sports, even though 
jurists were usually hesitant to do so. The crucial 
question of how stakes, where they were at all ad- 
missible, could be legally established, was considered 
under three basic aspects: the establishment of 
stakes by a non-participant such as, for instance, the 
government, by one of the participants, and by both 
(or all) participants. The first two cases were legal 
(with some doubts in the second case as to what is 
to be done with the stake if the donor himself is the 
winner). The third constituted illegal gambling. In 
order to make it legal, the presence of a “legaliser"’ 
(muballit [g.v]; was required, i.e. the participation of 
someone who did not contribute to the stakes. There 


| exists a hadith to this effect (Concordance, ii, 402a, 


15-17, etc), However, the legality of this procedure 
was debated. Malik personally did not admit the 
device of the muballil, with the consequence that 
later Malikis differed in their attitudes. The Hanbali 
Ibn Taymiyya and his followers rejected it forcefully. 


| Legal attitudes towards potential gambling games 


in general can be said to cut across school lines. 
Shafi‘ism, whose basic text on games was Kitdb al- 
Umm (Balak 1324), vi, 213, was sometimes attacked, 
with little justification, for its alleged somewhat more 
lenient attitude. It should also be noted that by and 
large the legal literature paid comparatively scant 
attention to gambling, the reason being not so much 
the scarcity of gambling activities as the clearcut 
stand of the law as to its illegality. Occasionally we 
come across interesting statements, such as the 
one by the Hanafi Kadikhan, Fatti (Calcutta 1835), 
iv, 587, suggesting that a Muslim could legally gamble 
with non-Muslims in non-Muslim territory. 

The official handling of gambling offenders was 
determined by the peculiar nature of the circum- 
stances under which gambling took place. Sporting 
events were mostly held in the open, but much other 
gambling went on in private. In the larger cities, 
there were gambling casinos (dar al-bimdr, bimdr- 
kkdne, and other terms), where gambling was en- 
couraged even to the extent of tempting losing gam- 
"blers with offers of loans (cf. Iba Sa'id, Mughrib, ed. 
and tr. K. L, Taliqvist, Leiden 1899, 30/63). Ordinary 
taverns, as later on the coffee houses [see KAHWA), 
also had the reputation of allowing gambling (in 
connection with board-games) on their premises. 
‘These could be raided, if local authorities saw fit 
to do so. However, unless public annoyance resulted, 
or complaints were lodged, the legal authorities, 
presumably represented primarily by the office of 
the muhtasib, had little power or incentive to inter- 
fere with voluntary activities undertaken by mutual 
consent in the privacy of the home. If brought before 
the authorities, gamblers were liable to discretional 
(ta‘sir [q.v.]] punishment. Jurists considered habitual 
gamblers as having forfeited their ‘adala and their 
capacity to function as witnesses, thus decisively 
downgrading their social and legal standing. Social 
degradation was commonly associated with gambling, 
at least in literature and theory, In real life, this 
probably affected only those who were unable to 
afford the losses incident to their gambling. 

Excessive gambling, though evidently not un- 
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common, is not frequently attested. We hear about 
the gambler in moderate circumstances who brought 
ruin upon himself and who neglected his family (ct. 
Ibn ‘Inaba, ‘Umdai al-saiid, al-Nadjaf 1381/1961, 
210), or the poet al-Talla‘farl {g.v.] whose compulsive 
gambling made him a liability in court circles and 
kept him from advancement, or the—fictitious—$att 
who intentionally freed himself from all worldly 
possessions by gambling them away (cf. H. Ritter, 
Das Meer der Seele, Leiden 1955, 202). Most gambling 
probably involved the minor losses that the losers 
Were somehow able to absorb. It lies in the nature of 
gambling activities, especially where they are illegal, 
that reliable statistics with respect to them are un- 
obtainable, and we have, of course, nothing to go on 
in the way of statistical information for the Muslim 
Middle Ages. We can only guess that gambling as 
such, common as it was, was nevertheless in no 
way a major economic factor or disruptive social 
force. 

In. addition to the legal injunction against it, the 
social stigma it carried, and its unsuitability for the 
‘economic environment created by Islam, gambling 
also presented a challenge to the metaphysical pre- 
suppositions of monotheism. Gambling was fel! to 
be a manifestation of trust in blind fate and of an 
attempt at interference with, and thus disrespect for, 
the divine government of the world. A clever story, 
circulating since at least the 3rd/gth century (cf. in 
particular, Abü Zayd al-Balkht, Risdlat bikmat wad“ 
al-nard wa "l-shatrandi), praised nard, with its reliance 
upon chance, as representative of the orthodox view 
of predetermination and trust in God, and blamed 
chess for the freedom of choice it requires of the 
player as something akin to Mu‘tazill doctrine. The 
story appears to have been meant originally as the 
opposite of what it seems to suggest, namely, as an 
argument for the superiority of the Mu‘tazilt view 
of free will, while taking a dim view of gambling as 
supporting the idea of blind chance in the realm of 
metaphysics. 

Thus the factors that in Islam fought against the 
human propensity for gambling were numerous. They 
were, moreover, reinforced by the generally dis- 
dainful attitude toward "play and amusement" (ii) 
—lahw) in all forms professed by religious scholars 
and intellectuals, This did not eliminate gambling in 
Islam but, to all appearances, succeeded in keeping 
its impact upon society largely under control. 

Bibliography: T. Hyde, De ludis orientalibus, 

Oxford 1689-94; Mer, Renaissance, 382-4 (Eng. 

tr. 403-6). References to gambling are as sporadic 

in the modern scholarly literature as they are in 
the primary sources. A first attempt to bring the 
available information together has been made by 

F. Rosenthal, Gambling in Islam, Leiden 1975, 

which contains the full documentation for the 

i (F. Rosewtuat) 
Ichem y. The word is derived from 
Syriac Rimiyd which i turn goes back to Greek 
yopele: ynucte "the art of casting or alloying metals" 
[see Liddell.Scott, Greek-English lexicon, 2013). The 
Arabs believed that al-kimiyd? was a loanword fron) 
Persian (Ibn Durayd, al-Djawalik!), from Hebrew (al 
Aldinl) or from Greek and had the meaning of 
“artifice and acuteness" (al-hila wa "l-bidhk, according 
to al-Khafádii) or “solution and division" (a/-tablél 
wa "idafrih, according to Ibn Sallam, rrth/r7th 
century), As synonyms of al-kimiyP were used al- 
san'a (for wolnaic), ai-san*a al-ilahiyya (for 4 Olea 
born), im. al-siná'a, al-hikma, al-amal al-a‘sam 
(tor mò ura. Épxov) etc. In abbreviation alchemy is 


also called alAdf, which serves also as pseudonym 
(see WK AS, |, 439b, 29 tf). 

The Arabs have defined alchemy more than ence. 
Its task is to make gold and silver without falling back 
upon the corresponding ores (san‘at al-dhakab wa 
"kfidéa min ghayr ma'üdimii, Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihrist, 351); it should lend colourings to the metals 
which they did not have before (Djábir b. Hayyan, 
Textes choisis, ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1935, 141), and it 
Should alter the specific qualities (Raméss) of the 
mineral substances so that gold and silver can be 
obtained through certain artifices (Mya; Ghazalt, 
Tahāfut, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1927, 270); through 
alchemy harm and poverty are done away with 
(Ikhwin al-Safi, Beirut 1957, iv, 286, 305). The 
theme of alchemy is therefore the transmutation of 
base metals into precious ones, And thus certain 
limitations are given: retrology aad mineralogy do 
not belong to alchemy in the strict sense, although 
the alchemist must of course have an exact knowledge 
of minerals (as well as of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances). In the same way, fabrication of glass and 
falsification of precious stones (see the Papyrus 
Graecus Holmiensis, ed. O. Lagercrantz, Uppsala 
1913) belong no more to alchemy than metallurgical 
activities like extracting iron, gold and silver from 
their ores, so precisely and impressively described by 
al-Hamdánl (K. al-Diewiaratayn, ed. C. Toll, Upp- 
sala 1968). Nor does the technical chemistry of the 
craftsman, namely the manufacture of tints, colours 
and perfumes, come within the field of alchemy. The 
title Kimiyd? al-‘ijr (ed. K. Garbers, Leipzig 1948) 
which al-Kindt gives to his book on the falsification 
of perfumes is as metaphorical as the Kimiyd? al- 
sa'àda with which the mystics entitled their writings 
(see WA'AS, i, 515d). Finally, it should be mentioned. 
that the notion of "pharmaceutical chemistry" did 
not exist in the Islamic Middle Ages. The often very 
complicated "compound medicines" (al-adwiya al- 
murakkaba) are prepared by the physician or the 
apothecary according to Galen's work De compositione. 
medicamentorum or to tho many AAvábàádhinát [9.9 ] 
composed by the Arabs. There were of course points 
of contact between the various professions: the 
metallurgists and perfumers worked with the same 
instruments and appliances as the alchemists. Some 
of the latter also excelled in the related sciences, like 
Muhammad b. Zakariyy’? al-Rizl, who classified 
the minerals. Alchemy, however, the art of trans- 
muting metals, has to be singled out from the other 
more technically orientated professions because of 
its theoretical foundations, 

Alchemy originated among the Greeks. In order to 
prevent misunderstandings, it should be mentioned 
that the fourth book of Aristotle's Meteorology (the 
genuineness of which is disputed) is neither a writing 
about chemistry in the modern sense of the word nor 
was it a starting-point for alchemy. It discusses only 
the primary qualities as causes of all changes in 
nature (see J. During, Aristotle's chemical treatise 
Meteorologica, Book IV, Göteborg 1944; H. Happ, 
Der chemische Traktat des Aristoteles, Meteorologie FV, 
in Synusia, Festgabe W. Schadewaldt, Pfullingen 1965, 
289-322). Ca. aoo B.C. Bolus of Mendes knew certain 
techniques of colouring, and such techniques, com- 
bined with neo-Platonic, gnostic and hermetic ideas 
(Stoic philosophy seems also to have had some in- 
fluence) helped alchemy to assert itself in Egypt 
(H. Diels, Antike Technik, 2, Leipzig-Berlin 1920, 
121-54). From the period between the end and 3rd 
centuries A.D. (see F. Sherwood Taylor, The origins 
of Greek alchemy, in Ambix, i (1957), 3047; J. Lind- 
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say, The origins of alchemy in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
London 1970) date a number of writings disseminated 
under the names of Hermes, Thoth, Agathodaimon, 
Cleopatra, Moses, Solomon, Mary, Jesus, Democritus 
(or Democrates), Zarathustra, Astanes etc. At the be- 
ginning of the 4th century these pseudographs are 
joined by the writings of Zosimus of Panopolis (—Akh- 
mim (g.0.)), the genuineness of which is better vouched 
for. In the 6th century the neo-Platonic philosopher 
Alymiodorus and emperor Heraclius wrote also on 


alchemy. A not inconsiderable amount of these ` 


Greek writings were translated into Arabic, but we 
have no exact information about times and places 
of these translations. It seems however that the 
first were made towards the end of the znd/Sth 
century and that the greater part of these writings 
came to the Arabs in the srdjoth century (D. M. 
Dunlop, in JRAS (1974), 6 fi., makes it clear that 
the assertion according to which a work of Zosimus 
was translated into Arabic already in 38/659, is 
false). It is possible that in some cases there may 
have been intermediary translations in Syriac (for 
Syrian alchemy, see R. Duval in M. Berthelot, La 
Chimie au moyen dge, ii, Paris 1893}, but it is not 


clear whether Hunayn b, Isbák [g.9.] and his pupils ' 


took part in the work of these translations. Most of 
the Greek writings have only been preserved in a 
very poor and fragmentary way. The oldest codex is 
Marcianus 299 dating from the rth century (see 
M. Berthelot and Ch. E. Ruelle, Collection des anciens. 
alchimistes grecs, liii, Paris 1887-8; J, Bidez, F. Cu- 
mont ¢ alii, Calalogue des manuscrits alehimigues 
grecs, i ff., Brussels 1927 ff.). Since the Arabic trans- 
lai are thus two hundred years older, and the 
Arabs at that period still knew an essentially greater 
amount of Greek writings than we do at present, the 
oriental tradition is of the greatest importance. It is 
certain that the study of Arabic alchemical literature 
will bring to light Greek works which have been lost 
in their original language. 

Unfortunately, Arabic alchemistie literature has 


remained until now still a moles indigesta. Very many | 


manuscripts have been preserved, but only an ex- 
tremely small part of their contents has been dis- 
closed through catalogues or published. Consequently, 
itis not yet possible to sketch out a history of Arabic 
alchemy. In particular, the beginnings of this science 
in the and/8th and 3rd/gth centuries are still largely 
wrapped in darkness. It may however be stated that 
already in the period in which the Corpus Gabiriamum 
(end of the rd/oth—beginning of the 4th/roth 
centuries) and the works of Muhammad b. Zakariyya” 
al-Razt [4.5 were compiled, an important literature 
must have come into being, whose authors might 
have been Greek, Egyptian, Jewish, Christian, Per- 
sian or Indian wise men and philosophers. This 
pseudographic literature uses to a great extent the 
same names that served early Greek alchemy as 
designations, Some writings are in fact translations 
of Greek works; others were composed directly in 
Arabic but are imitations of Greek examples. It 
should however not be assumed that all sentences of 
Greek wise men, quoted by the Arabs, are taken from 
specific writings which are ascribed to these wise 
men. It seems rather that some of them originate 
only from doxographical collective works. 
Nevertheless, a great mumber of Greek notions 
are found in these writings. The etyma of the terms 
al-himiya, alsana al-ilähiyya etc. have already 
been mentioned above. The metals are called al- 
«disià, corresponding to tk odyara, quicksilver 
and sulphur are al-armüb và nvebpara. Elixir, al- 


| dvamoAoc, sabad al-hamar from depo 


iksir is the loanword rò Enplov, the distilling ap- 
paratuses al-uthdl and aLawbik are derived from 
à alOdatov and ò äu, the processes sabyid, 
taswid. lashin?, fagdi^a ete. are adaptations front 
Aedaeots wEravars, Épcipoote, loa. In the same 
way a number of pseudonyms are imitations of 
Greek models, eg. sak sharhi from Bpápyvpoç 

N, 
Aibila 1d lnblarib from Oeloy dixeuovov and [aen 
alSadhrd? from yáħa mapÜevixóv (for other pseu- 
donyms formed with labam, see WKAS, li, 25 f£). 
To these are added whole theorems: ai-jabi'a tafrah 
bi "Labia is the innumerably repeated h póotg 17 
qion tépretar, and lam faf'al al-fabi'a shayan 
bitilan là f@Pidata lah& corresponds to fj poors obBEv 
rot párnv. All this shows without any doubt the 
origin of Arabic alchemy, 

We thus possess a great number of Arabic writings, 
fragments and quotations in which our attention is 
caught by the names of Pythagoras, Archelaus, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Porphyrius, Galen, Demo- 
critus, Zosimus and Theosebeia, Secundus “the silent 
philesopher" and many others Often Hermes 
Trismegistus [see nimus] is mentioned, who in the 
‘opinion of the alchemists was the first to speak about 
alchemy (“iim ai-san‘a, see Fihrist, 351). The writings 
attributed to him, al-Risüla al-falakiyys al-kubrà, 
Risdlat al-Sirr, Tadbis Hirmis al-Harimisa, al- 
Dhakhira al-iskandariyya, etc. have introductions in 
which in a legendary way is described how these 
texts were found in temples, caves and sepulehral 
vaults. The "Emerald table", a brief text full of 
symbols, was considered to be the key to the ultimate 
secrets of nature (see J. Ruska, Tabula smaragdina. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichle der hermetischen Literatur, 
Heidelberg 1926; M. Plessner, Neue Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Tabula Smaragdina, in Isl., xvi (1927), 
77-113). Sentences by Hermes are to be found in 
almost every Arabic alchemistic work (see eg. 
H. E. Stapleton, G. L. Lewis, F. Sherwood Taylor, 
The sayings of Hermes quoted in the Ma? al-Waragi of 
Ibn Umail, in Ambix, ili (1949), 69-90). Apollonius. 
of Tyana [see BALID»Is] is considered to be the inter- 
mediary of the hermetic wisdom. Under his name a 
big commentary on the "Emerald table”, 
called Kitab Sirr al-khali} 
the seven metals, the Kitáb al-Asnám al-sab'a, and 
other writings were disseminated. Agathodaimon 
[see AcmmiOpibióN) is also associated with Hermes. 
In the Risdlat al-Hadkar he communicates before his 
death to his pupils the secret of alchemy, Finally they 
are joined by Cleopatra (see M. Ullmann, Kleopatra 
in einer arabischen. alchemistischen Disputation, in 
W2KM, lxiii-lxiv (1972), 158-75). Mary the Jewess, 
the Persian wise men Djamisfand and Ostanes, Mani, 
an Indian called Biyün, Adam, Moses, Korah (Karin) 
and many others, whose writings and sentences be- 
came known to the Arabs at a relatively early period. 
This largely still uninvestigated complex of the 
pseudographs was enlarged by the Arabs since the 
3rd/oth and th/zoth centuries and rendered even 
more opaque by stamping as alchemists the Umayyad 
prince Khalid b. Yazid, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
‘All b. Abi Talib, the Imdm Dia‘tar al-SAdik (¢¢.v.] 
and the mystics al-Hasan al-Basri, Sufyan al- 
Thawri, Dhu '-Nün al-Misrf and Abu 'I-Küsim al- 
Djunayd [g.v]. The alleged writings and doctrines 
of all these Greek, Persian, Jewish and Arabic 
authorities form the groundwork for the two large 
alchemistic corpora which came into being at the 
turn of the srd/oth and the gth/zoth centuries, 
namely the Corpus Gabirianum and the writings of 
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Mubammad b. Zakariyya? al-Rāzī (the mutual rela- 
tion of these two cycles has been discussed by 
J. Ruska and K. Garbers, Vorschriften zur Herslellung 
von scharfen Wassern bei Gabir and Rast, in Isl, 
xxv (1339), 1-34). Didbir b. Hayyan (q.0.], who may 
have died ca. 196/812, is considered to be the author 
of the first work. Meanwhile, P. Kraus has proved 
that these writings cannot have originated before 
the second half of the srd/oth century and that a 
team of authors must be supposed (for this problem 
see also F, Rex, in Isl. xlix (:972), 305-0; idem, 
1n Deutsche Oriewalisi am Beispiel Tübingens, 
Tübingen 1974, 86-8), Accordingly, the writings of 
the so-called Ibn Wabshiyya and the Mushaf al- 
diamá a, whose Latin translation carries the title 
Turba philosophorum, may have originated at the 
turn of the century. In the Turba a congress of 
alchemists is pictured, in which Pythagoras takes 
the chair and Archelaus records the minutes, while 
nine pre-Socratic philosophers present their doc- 
tcines (J. Ruska, Turba philosophorum. Ein Beitrag 
sur Geschichte der Alchemie, Berlin 19313 M. Plessner, 
The place of the Turba Philosophorum in the develop: 
ment of alchemy, in Isis, xlv (1954), 331-8; idem, 
Vorsokratische Philosophie und griechische. Alchemie 
in arabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung. Studien über. 
Text, Herkunft und Charakter der Turba Philosopho- 
rum, forthcoming), In the 4th/zoth century Muham- 
mad b. Umayl (g.] was outstanding with writings 
of a hermetic-allegorical character, followed in the 
sth/zith ceatury by Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Katht, pseudo-Madjcit! with the K. Ruibat al- 
bakim and Mubammad b, Dighrün. In the 6th/x2th 
century the most important alchemists were the 
poet and statesman Husayn ‘Alf al-Tughri% aad 
the preacher in Fas, ‘All b. Masa, called Ibn Arfa‘ 
Ra’s. Around the middle of the 7th/rsth century, 
Abu "I-Kásim al-Stmaw! (Book of knowledge acquired 
concerning the cultivation of gold by Abu 'I-Qdsim 
Muhammad Ion Abmad a!-‘Iragi, ed. E. J. Holmyard, 
Paris 1923) worked in ‘Irak, and in the 8th/14th 
century the Egyptian Aydamir b. ‘Ail al-Dilldali 
[gv] produced an unprecedented number of books 
in which he summarised and commeated upon 
everything which had been written before him on 
alchemy and magic. In the following period a number 
‘of authors still further appear who are of importance 
partly as compilers, partly as producers of brief 
original writings, like aklzniki (= ‘Ali Celebi), al- 
Masmüdi, Bel Mughüsb al-Maghribi and others. In 
the second half of the rith/x7th century Salih b. 
Nasr Allah b. Sallam, the court physician of sultan 
Mebemmet IV (1058-99/1648-87), tried to introduce 
into Arabic medicine the chemical concepts of 
Paracelsus, which gave the alchemists the chance to 
set about new ways, They did not however avail 
themselves of these; on the contrary, they con- 
tinued until recent times the ancient fruitless search 
for the “philosopher's stone" (G, Salman, Archives 
Marocaines, vii (1906), 456 ff.; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, ii, The Hague 1889, 215, Eng. tr. J. H, Mona- 
han, Leiden-London 1931, 162 ff.; E, W, Lane, The 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, ch. xii; 
C. Barbier de Meynard, L'Aichimiste, comédie en 
dialecte turc azeri, in JA, 8° série, vii (1886), 5-66; 
Osman Nevres, in O. Rescher, Beiträge zur arabischen 
Poesie, iv/2, Istanbul, n.d., 92 ff.). 

In the Middle Ages Arabic works were translated 
into Latin. We have in Latin versions the Tabula 
smaragdina, the Tabula chemica, the Practica Mariae 
prophetissae, the Liter de compositione alchemiae of 
Morienus (translated by Robert of Chester in 1144; 


partly translated by J. W, von Goethe, Die Schriften 
zu den Naturwissenschafien, Part 1, Vol. viz Zur 
Farbenlehre, Historischer Teil, revised by D. Kuhn, 
Weimar 1957, 131 ff. Part 2, Vol. vi: Ergänzungen 
und Erklárungen, Weimar 1959, 439-41), the Liber 
secrelarum alchemiae of Calid, the Liber de septuaginta 
and the Liter misericordiae of Geber (E. Darm- 
staedter, Eine lateinische Überseisung des grösseren 
Kitdb. alrahma, in Sudhoffs Archiv, xvii (1925), 181- 
97) and many other works (sec M. Steinschneider, 
Die europäischen Überseisungen aus dem Arabischen 
bis Mite des 17. Jahrhunderts, repr. Graz 1956, 
Passim). It was not the Greek writings, but these 
Arabic ones which prepared the way for western 
alchemy (J. Ruska, Das Buch der Alaune und Salze. 
Ein Grundwerk der spllaieinischen Alchemie, Berlin 
1935, 11). Thus they introduced a process which 
leads via Arnald of Villanova, the Latin “Geber” 
and Pareceisus to Robert Boyle (1627-91), Joseph 
Black (1728-99), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), 
Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743-94) and finally to 
the miracle of modern chemistry. But they also 
gave important impulses to European cultural 
history; it may suffice to mention Jakob Böhme, the 
Rosicrucians, Novalis and Goethe (see R. D, Gray, 
Gosthe, the alchemist. A study of alchemical symbolism 
in Goethe's literary and scientific works, Cambridge 
1952). 

This concise historical survey makes it clear that 
Arabic alchemy holds a key-position in the develop- 
ment of chemical thinking as a whole. However, in 
glaring contrast to its importance, it bas been 
regrettably neglected by research until now, Most of 
‘what historians of science have written on the Arabic 
alchemists is second-hand, based on obsolescent 
literature and disfigured by gross errors. A vast 
and fertile field lies here open to research; access 
to it, however, is not easy, 

Alchemy is an extraordinary complex phenomenon 
which combines many divergent trends. Mubammad 
b. Zakariyya? al-Ràz in his K. al-Asrdr exerted 
himself in particular to build up a sober system. 
The Djdbir-writings contain concepts of the Isma- 
Sliyya [g.v.] which came into existence ca, 263/877. 
The authors introduce also into their thinking 
magical, arithmological, astrological and biological 
reflections, The hermetic writings and those of Ibn 
Umayl are marked by gnosis, others are coloured by 
strong mysticism. So it becomes understandable that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (Fidahdi, ii, 357) can indicate atchemy 
as a "natural, spiritual, divine science" (‘lm [abit 
riljdnt ildhi). As a whole, it was a natural philosophy 
which aimed not only at teaching the transmutation 
of the metals, but also at the whole connection of the 
world. For many scientists, however, the effort to 
refine matter was inseparable from purification of the 
soul. Tho alchemists expressed their insight in theo- 
retical discourses, and also in allegorical stories, 
myths, visions and poems (Pseudo- Khálid b. Vazld, 
Ibn Umay), Ibn Arfa“ Ra’). In order to protect them- 
selves against prosecution by orthodoxy or against 
competitors, they used pscudonyms and availed 
themselves of obscure, encoded expressions, All this 
renders the writings appareatly abstruse, It was 
therefore bound to happen that the "Aufklárer'" 
counted the history of alchemy among the Geschichte 
der menschlichen Narrheit (J, C. Adelung, Leipzig 
1785-9), and even in the first edition of the Eney- 
clopaedia of Islam E. Wiedemann still remarked: 
“Often it cannot be understood how reasonable 
beings could have written such things". Only the 
science of religion and depth-psycholgy have 
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smoothed the way for a more justified and significant | data a body with corresponding volume and weight 


explanation of alchemy, J, Evola, C.G. Jung and 
M. Eliade in particular have rightly shown how 
alchemy is dominated by mythical, mystical and 
gnostic ways of thinking. There remains, however, 
the task of decoding the Arabic texts through exact 
historical-philological studies, and thus laying foun- 
dations which will no longer permit rash conclusions 
and approximate assertions, 

Until now it has not been possible to say much 
about the theoretical foundations of Arabic alchemy, 
andeven this little only incidentally. The way theories 
are built up differs considerably from one author to 
the other, and even in the corpus of writings known 
under the name of Djabir b. Hayyin and thus 
claiming unity, they show quite varying concepts. 
Hence only à few basic notions can be given here, 
which cannot be generally applied. 

Transmutation is possible because the various 
sorts (aned') of metals form only one single species 
(dins). They are differentiated only in accidents 
(a ràd) which can be proper (dhätiyya) or occasional 
('aradiyya). The accidents, however, are not stable 
but changeable, as can be seen in nature. Indeed, 
the metals grow in the bowels of the earth over long. 
periods. In a sort of maturation process they change 
from base into precious metals until finally they 
become gold. According to some scientists, this con- 
version comes about under the influence of the stars. 
The alchemist is able to hasten this process in his 
retorts and to achieve by his skill in one day that 
for which Nature needs a thousand years. The 
literature gives hundreds, even thousands of recipes 
for making gold. Basically three methods can be 
distinguished: 

1. The first method is based on the quicksilver- 
sulphur theory. In quicksilver water and earth are 
present, sulphur contains fire and air and thus both 
substances together hold the four elements. When 
the particles of sulphur and quicksilver are mixed 
and enter into a close compound, the heat generates 
a process of maturation and cooking which result in 
the various kinds of metals. If the quicksilver is 
clean and the sulphur pure, if the quantities (makádir) 
of both substances stand in ideal relation to onc 
another and if the heat has the right degree (i*iidad), 
pure gold (dAahab ibris, EBputov) comes into being. 
Tf before maturation coldness enters, then silver 
originates; if dryness, then red copper. The more 
disturbing factors enter, the more low-grade the 
metals become: thus originate tin (rosás bala“), 
iron (hadid aswad), plumbago (usrub) and antimony 
(Aubl) (see Ushwan al-Safa, Beirut 1957, ii, 106 H.; 
Kazwint, CÁdjd^ib, 2041). The alchemist, then, 
exerts himself to imitate nature. He tries to dis- 
cover how much sulphur and how much quicksilver 
is contained in gold and how great the heat must 
be to bring about the maturation process. If he 
succeeds in establishing these conditions, he is able 
to synthesise gold. It should perhaps be added that 
“quicksilver” and "sulphur" did not necessarily 
mean for the alchemists the chemical elements Hg 
and S, but that by these terms they understood 
rather the basic principles of fluidity and inflam- 
mability (they speak of bak radjrédj and hibrit 
 méMarik). 

2. The second method is based on the doctrine of 
the relations of quantities (‘itm al-maudsin) propa- 
gated by the authors of the Corpus Gabirianum. The 
alchemist tries to establish the mutual relation of 
the metals according to volume and weight (hadjm 
wawam) and to construct on the ground of these 
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(for details of these strongly speculative doctrines, 
see P. Kraus, Jabir b. Hayyan, ii, Cairo 1942, 187-303, 
ch. “La théorie de la balance"), 

3. The most important and most recommended 
method, however, consists in projecting an elixir 
{see At-tKsta}. An elixir can be made from mineral, 
but also from vegetable and animal matter. It is 
thrown upon a base metal which precedingly has 
been transposed into the passive (or black ie. 
without any quality) condition; it permeates it like 
yeast pervades dough, and transmutes it into gold 
which is more valuable than mineral gold. 

All these theories were based on premises which 
could neither be proved nor refuted. Therefore no 
real progress could be recorded in the dispute of the 
Muslim scientists about the possibilities of alchemy. 
lt was significant that among the arguments ad- 
vanced against the alchemists the reference to the 
de facto failure of all endeavours played only a small 
part, The alchemists admitted the difficulty of their 
undertaking, but emphasised that it must be possible 
to rediscover the secret of making gold, undoubtedly 
known to the wise men of old. The dispute was above 
all enacted in the theoretical field. Philosophical 
and theological arguments were put forward and 
conclusions based on analogy were often drawn. 

‘Amr b. Bahr al-Djabir's [g.v] standpoint towards 
alchemy is not completely unequivocal. He is scepti- 
cal, but poses the question whether once in fi 
thousand years it could be possible to make gold, 
when the various factors, like the quality of the 
elements, the right period, the correct position of 
the stars ete. would coincide accidentally (K. al- 
Hayawin, ili, 374 ££). It seems paradoxical to him 
that it is possible to make glass from sand, but that 
it is impossible to transmute brass and quicksilver 
into gold and silver, although quicksilver more 
resembles molten silver than sand does pharaonic 
glass. 

Yafüb b. Isbik al-Kindi composed the K, [bat 
da*ws 'I-mudda'in. san'at al-dhahab wa 'l-fidda min 
ghayr maCüdinihà, a refutation of those who pre- 
tended to be able to win gold and silver otherwise 
than from ore. According to him mankind is unable 
to achieve acts which are reserved to nature. This 
polemic writing was immediately contested by 
‘Mubammad b. Zakariyya? al-Razl, 

Al-Fârābī (d. 339/950) was of the opinion that 
transmutation of metals is possible because, according 
to Aristotle's stonebook, the various sorts (amwi') 
of the metals belong to only one single species (djins). 
But it was indeed extraordinarily hard to realise the 
transmutation, and a thorough study of logic, mathe- 
matics and natural sciences was a prerequisite, The 
alchemistic texts were rightly veiled by pseudonyms 
and symbols, because otherwise, anybody might be 
able to find out the secret of making gold, and gold 
would become useless a» means of payment. This 
economic argument was repeated again and again 
by later authors (E. Wiedemann, Journal für prak- 
fische Chemie, clxxxiv (rgo), 115-23; A. Sayil, 
Fárdbiwin simyamm lüsümu hakkındaki risdiesi, 
in Türk Tarih Kurumu, Belleten, xv (1951), 65-79). 

The geographer al-Hamdànl (d. 334/945) worked 
with obvious analogies taken from metallurgy, of 
which he possessed a thorough knowledge. In the 
same way as iron and steel could reach various degrees 
of good quality and pureness through metallurgy, ie. 
through the skill of man, in the same way man is 
able to make in an artificial way gold that otherwise 
maturates in a natural way in the bowels of the earth 
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(K. al-Diawharateyn, ed. C.Toll Uppsala 1968, 
ch, xxxvi), 

‘But the very assertion that man is able to imitate 
mature was contested peremptorily by AbO Hayyán 
|-Tawbidi and Abū “Ali b. Sink; the alchemists were 
only able to make something that externally re- 
sembles the precious metals, but the senses do not 
perceive specific differences (fuji!) in the metals after 
the alchemistic operations, but only attributes and 
accidents (lawázim, “awdrid) ; the substance (djawhar) 
of the base metals remains untouched (E. J. Holm- 
yard and D. C. Mandeville, Avicennae de congelatione 
at conglutinatione lapidum, Paris 1927, 85.; Ton 
Sind, K. al-Shif@, al-TabiSyyài, v, ed. A. Muntasir 
t alii, Cairo 1385/1965, 22 f.; G. C. Anawati, Avicenne 
et Valchimie, in Convegno internazionale 9-15 April 
1969 [Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Atti 13], Rome 
1971, 285-341). Because of these utterances, Ibn 
Sinà became the target for the polemics of all later 
alchemists, in particular of al-Husayn b. SAN al- 
Tughra and Aydamir b. ‘Alt al-Djildak. 

‘With his K. Habd*ik al-istishhad, written in 505) 
1132, alTUghrü'L produced the most important 
writing in defence of alchemy. He meets Ibn Sina’s 
objection by stating that the slchemistic processes 
do not absolutely create a new differentia specifica 
[fajl), but that through them matter is only prepared 
to take in the differentia specifica. which is granted 
to it by the Creator. Al-Tughrà?r's argumentation 
thus takes account of the front of orthodox theolo- 
gians, whose criticism found a mouth-piece in Ibn 
Hazm akAndalüsi, Ibn Taymiyya and the latter's 
pupil Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya (d. 759/1349). 

The latter's K. Miftah dar al-sa'áda contains a 
polemic of 200 pages against all secret sciences, 
especially astrology (see C. A. Nallino, Raccoa, v, 
33). Like Ibn Sing, he is of the opinion that the 
alchemists only keep up appearances, but are in 
fact unable to make rea! gold and silver. The economic 
arguinent adduced by al-Faràb! to justify the disguise 
of the alchemistic writings is used by Ibn Kayyim 
al-Diawziyya to refute alchemy itself: if man were 
able to make gold and silver, the economic order of 
the world, created by God, would collapse. Gold would 
Jose its value if it were available in abundance. The 
social order would also be destroyed because nobody 
would be willing any more to be the slave of a master 
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fourteenth centw 
‘tion and alchemical transmutation, 
(1971). 

Ton Khaldiin also shows himself an adversary of 
alchemy, which in his opinion is in fact only a kind 
of magic (sihr). With regard to Ibn Sind and al- 
Tughrā' his point of view is even somewhat more 
differentiated, without however alleging essentially 
new arguments (see G, C. Anawati, La réfutation de 
l'alckimie par Itn Khaldün, in Mélanges d'Islamologie, 
Vol. mém. A. Abel, Leiden 1974, 6-17). For this kind 
of polemic literature see also Abu ‘I-Barakat Hibat 
Allāh b. Malka, K. al-Mu‘iabar, ii, Hyderabad 1358, 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razl, K. al-Mabābih al- 
maskritiyya, ii, Hyderabad 1343, 214-18; ‘Abd al- 
Latif al-Baghdadi (A. Dietrich, NAWG, i (1964), 
no. 2, p. 106); Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Dimashki, 
K. Nubhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 58-61; Khalil b. 
Aybak alŞafadi, K. el.Gkayfh al-mwsadidjam, i, 
Cairo 1305/1887, 9-15. 

The theoretical expositions and speculations of the 
alchemists were partly complete in themselves, and 
partly completed by experiments in the laboratory. 
‘The experiences gained in such experiments gave 


defence against astrological divina. 
in J40S, xci 


again rise to now writings and theories. It is probable. 
that alchemy had a greater part in the development 
of experimental science than medicine, pharmacology, 
physics and astronomy (sec L. Thorndike, A history 
of magic and experimental science, i-vill, London- 
New York 1923-58), An important experimental 
achievement was the oxidation of quicksilver which 
had been exposed continuously to a very slow fire 
over forty days. Pseudo-Madjitti desccibes the process 
in his X, Ruibat al-hakim and emphasises that the 
weight of the matter was the same before and after 
the experiment (E. J. Holmyard, Makers of chemistry, 
Oxford x931, 78). The furnishing of a chemical 
laboratory is very impressively pictured by Ibn 
Shuhayd (382-426/992-1035) (see J. Dickie, in al- 
Andalus, xxix (1964), 243-310). There were many 
apparatuses: the utká! (Latin aludel), used to distil 
and to sublimate, the kar‘ (cucurbis), a receiver over 
which was placed an alembic (al-anbik [q.0.]), melting- 
pots (batak, pl. bawátik), kilns (tanndr, pl. tandnir, 
Latin athannor) to generate high temperatures, phials 
(tinnina), casseroles (bids, findfir), pans (su&serudia) 
and mortars (idwin), Many apparatus are named 
after their alleged inventors, like atitin Fithágkaras, 
the “oven of Pythagoras", the bir Zasim, the “pit 
‘of Zosimos" and the hammdm Mariya, the bain- 


| marie (see A. Siggel, Verseichnis der Apparate und 


Geräte, die in arabischen alchemistischen Handschriften. 
vorkommen, in Deutsche Ak. d. Wiss. su Berlin, 
Institut für Orientforschung, no. r, Berlin 1950, 
93-100; E. J. Holmyard, Alchemical equipment, in 
Ch. Singer ef alii, A history of technology, ii, Oxford 
1956, 731-53). 

With such apparatus, vessels and ovens the proce- 


| dures (ladábir), i.c. certain chemical processes, were 


achieved. The methods of these procedures were 
essentially the same as those of Greek alchemy, and 
most of the Arabic fermini technici are translations 
of Greek notions. The "solution" (taklil, dev) of 
a matter is achieved by water, acids or lyes; the 
“putrefaction” (Ja'fim, cw) is a process of de- 
composition furthered by water. Distillation and 
sublimation are indicated with fasid and taktir, 
calcination with taklis. A substance is consolidated 
and fixed by iadimid and ta'kid, "Blanching" 
(tabyid, Xebxcrorg) indicates the making of silver, 
“reddening” (lahmir) the making of gold. Many 
alchemists, however, use these and many other ex- 
pressions only symbolically or in a completely 
different meaning for fear that they might reveal 
their secret. Thus the understanding of alchemical 
texts is made extraordinarily difficult. 

Since the alchemists were obliged from the earliest 
times to keep their esoteric knowledge secret (see 
Papyrus Leidensis, ed. C. Leemans, Leiden 1843, i, 
10, 9: èv dmoxpiipn Exe Gg peyerouvarhproy, 
pnStva Bi8aexe), they used innumerable “pseudo- 
nyms", not only for the processes but also for the 
matters and elixirs. The same matter was often 
indicated with dozens of different names, and con- 
versely, one and the same name was used to design 
dierent matters. These pseudonyms also have a 
Greek tradition, Thus the names of the planets serve 
as designations of the metals: al-shams is gold, al- 
Bamar is silver, al-mirril is iron, etc. Certain words 
contain the characteristics of a matter: al-farrdr 
"the fugitive” is quicksilver, al-ashbar “the reddish” 
is copper. Often names of animals are used: al-‘ukab 
"the eagle” may designate sal-ammoniac, al-Sabrab 
“the scorpion" and *umuk aLbayya "the snake- 
neck” can stand for sulphur, fáwüs aL-barbá "the 
peacock of the Egyptian temple" for copper. The 
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meaning of such pseudonyms varied from one 
author to the other and from one workshop to the 
other; they had no general validity. 

‘The first endeavours to solve this lexical problem 
were undertaken by the Arabs themselves: they 
composed glossaries or added to bigger theoretical 
works lists in which the meaning of the pseudonyms 
was explained. But the value of these lists is small. 
Only careful critical editions and competent lexico- 
graphical revisions of the sources may enable us to 
travel further in this thorny field, but in not a few 
cases it will probably be impossible to uncover now 
the original meaning of the alchemical recipes. 
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KIHÀ [see guni]. 

KINALIZADE, ‘Ati? av-pin SALI ČELEBI (916- 
6 Ramadan 979/r510-22 January 1572), Ottoman 
scholar. His grandfather, ‘Abd al-Kadir from 


Isparta, was one of the tutors of Mehemmed the 
Conqueror, while his father was the Kadi Amr Allāh, 
known also as a poet. Hie grandfather used to dye 
his beard with henna, hence was by-named Rimalt 
("the one with henna”). This nickname was applied 
to other members of the family as well. Kinallzade 
SAI was born in Isparta in 9r6/rsto where he had 
his elementary education. His first tutor was one of 
his relatives, the Kagi-‘asker Kadri Efendi. Then, 
he went to different madrasas and completed his 
education under such scholars as Ma‘lil Emir, 
Sinan, Merhab3, Kara Salih, and Ciwiráde Mubyi 
al-Din, In 948/1541, he was assigned by the Shaykh 
al-Islam Abu '.Su'üd (Ebüssu'üd) to the madrasas 
of Husim al-Din (the Husámiyye) in Edirne as 
miiderris. He next taught in the madrasas of Hamza 
Bey and Well al-Din-oghll Ahmed Pasha—both in 
Bursa—and in the two madrasas of Rüstem Pasha, 
one in Kütahya and the other in Istanbul, and in 
madrasas of Kbsgeki and Semaniyye, also in Istan- 
bul. In the year of 966/1559, when the construction 
of the madrasas of the Süleymäniyye Mosque was 
completed, he was assigned to one of them as mider- 
ris, thereby reaching the highest of the academic 
ranks, In Dhu ‘l-Hidjdja 970/July-August 1563, he 
was appointed as kādi of Damascus to succeed Kurd 
Celebi. He remained in Damascus nearly four years, 
after which he was appointed to Cairo and then to 
Bursa. Two years later he was appointed Jad? of 
Edime, after which he became fd: of Istanbul. 
Shorily afterwards, in Muharram 979/June 1571 he 
became Kadt‘asker of Anatolia, This same year, 
while in Edirne with Selim IT, he died (6 Ramadán] 
22 January 1572) from an attack of gout, a complaint 
he had contracted during his earlier residence in 
Edirne. His funeral, attended by many of the states- 
men and scholars of his time, took place at the Eski 
Djimi', and he was buried in the so-called Nazir 
cemetery on the road to Istanbul. In his youth, AIL 
Efendi was famous for his memory and knew by 
heart numerous fadiths and poems in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish, He was versed in most of the branches 
of the knowledge of his time, including mathematics, 
astronomy and rhetoric; and while in Egypt his 
mastery of the Arabic language was admired by all, 
His son, Hasan Celebi, informs us that he wrote 
marginal notes to the Kaskshdf of al-Baydawi up to 
Sürat al-Hüd and that he corrected other versions of 
these manuserip's. According to his son's Tedhkiret 
al-shu‘ard?, “Atay's Dhayl al-Shakaik and Othmanit 
miPeltifleri, his works may be summed up as iol- 
lows: (1) the A kàlāķi-i “AU, bis most famous work 
and an important source for the study of Ottoman 
culture. He completed this work on 25 Safar 973/21 
September 1565 when he was the Aad? of Damascus 
and dedicated it to ‘Ali Pasha, the Beglerbegi of 
Syria, hence its title AdAak-i *ALP' (For an analysis 
of the work and its sources, and in particular for its 
dependence on the Akid6-i Nasiri of Nasir al-Din 
‘Tass, cf. the article by A. Adnan-Adivar in IA, iv, 
710-11). (2) his Diwān, which includes his poems in 
Turkish, Arabie and Persian; (3) the Hashiye-yi 
tadjrid. He taught tadjrid when he was miidesris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa at Bursa, and wrote 
these marginal notes at that time; (4) Hashiye-yi 
Durar u ghurar ila nisfiki; (5) the Kitab al-Karahat 
inin al-Hidéya; (6) Risdlatani fi hak al-wabif, writ- 
ten as a reply to Shih Mebmed Celebi who had 
criticised one of his faias when «AIL Efendi was 
kādi of Edime; (7) the Es‘; (8) the Risdlet al- 
sayfiyya wa ‘LRalemiyya; (9) the Haskiye ‘ala 
Hasan Celebi li-Shard al-Mazeabif; (xo) his Mainske'at; 
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(11) the Hdgiye-yi Kashshdf; (12) the Hashiye-yé 
Baydáwi, (13) the Tabakat-i Hamafiyya; (14) the 
Sharhi Kaside-yi Burde. 
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al-Shakaik (originally called Had@ik al-haka^ik: 
fi takmilat al-Shabaik), 164-8; Stajill-i máni, 
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KINALIZADE, Hasan Crtxai (953-12 Shawwil 
ror2/r546 14 March 1604), Ottoman scholar and 
biographer. He was born in Bursa where his father 
SAI Celebi (see the preceding article) was milderris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa, He first followed the 
lectures of Nazir-2ide Ramadan Efendi, who was 
müderris between 967/rs6o and 973/1562 at the 
‘Yeti ‘Alt Pasha Madrasa founded by Semiz ‘Alt 
Pasha in Istanbul. Afterwards he became a student 
of Abu 'LSufüd (Ebüssu'üd) Efeadi. He began his 
career in 975/1567 as a méiderris at Bursa. One year 
later, upon the assigament of his father as &ddi of 


Edime, he was transferred to the Cukbadii Hádidi | 


Madrasa as a müderris. Later he became milderris 
at the Sultaniyye Madrasa in Bursa, after which he 
taught at several madrasas in Istanbul, ultimately 
attaining an appointment to the Süleymániyye. In 
Diumada al-Akhir 998/April 1590 he was appointed 
padi of Damascus, following which he received the 
kadá's of Cairo again, Bursa, Gallipoli, Eyyüb and 
Eski Zaghra respectively. While in this last post he 
became il! and returned to Istanbul. He then re- 
quested and received the hada? of the small town of 
Reshid in Egypt, where he died shortly after his 
arrival. Although credited with several minor works, 
his fame rests on his biographical dictionary of the 
Ottoman poets, Tedhkiret al-shu‘ard?, the autograph 
of which is in the Library of Istanbul University 
(TY 1737). This is the fifth work in this geare after 
those by Sehi, Latifi, AbdI and ‘Asht Celibi, Though 


completed at 994/1586, his own copy shows later | 


revision and corrections. 1t is dedicated to Murad IIT 
and includes three sections: the first devoted to the 
suljans, the second to the shehzddes and the third to 
poets proper, most of whom are also mentioned in 
previous ‘edihires. Hasan Celebi made use of the 
wedhkire of Latifi {g.v.) and, in particular, that of 
“Ashik Celebi. As may be seen from the alterations 
in his autograph, his method was to adopt the in- 
formation given by these two predecessors, recasting 
it in his own individual, elegant style. However, 
he sometimes criticises their views on the merits of 
certain poets and advances his own opinions. The 
information he has to give about the poets and scho- 
lars with whom he was personally acquainted gives 
his work a particular value. 

Bibliography : “Aayi, Shakdik al-nuSmani yya 
dheyli, Istanbul 1269, 49r; Sidjill-i Othmāni, ii, 
127; Gibb, A history ef Ottoman poetry, iil, 199. 
For the tedkhire manuscripts, see Istanbul hilabls- 
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(Menuen Cavugodiv) 
KINANA v. KHUZAYMA, an Arab tribe, genea- 
logically related to Asad (b. Khuzayma) [q... The 
territories of Kinàna were around Mecca from the 
‘Tihama on the south-west, where they were next to 
Hudhayl, to the north-east where they bordered on 
Asad. There were six main subdivisions of the tribe, 


though more are sometimes mentioned: al-Nadr (or | 


Kays), the ancestor of Kuraysh [g.v], which is 
reckoned a separate tribe; Malik; Milkan (or Malkan); 
‘Amir; ‘Amr; ‘Abd Manat. The latter was further 
subdivided. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat was a strong group, 


Kiallide Hasan Celebi, | 
Tedhkiret al-shu'ard?; New‘zade ‘Atayl, Dhayi 
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and included as parts Mudlidi, al-Du%il and Layth, 
as well as the more independent Damra. Ghifar [q.v] 
is sometimes reckoned to Damra and sometimes said 
to be Ghifar b. ‘Abd Manat, Al-Háritb b. "Abd 
Manat was the main part of the AbZbIsh [see gABAsH, 
end), who were probably a collection of small groups 
without common ancestry (named as “Agal, al-Kira 
and al-Dish, all ot B. al-Hin b. Khuzayma, together 
with B. al-Mustalik of Khuzif and sometimes B. 
Libyan of Hudhayl). 

History, At an early date Fihr, the common an- 
cestor of all Kuraysh, was leader of Kinfina when 
they defeated a Himyarite force, His descendant 
Kusayy (g.v.] had the help of men of Kindna in the 
fighting which gave him control of Mecca, and his 
position was consolidated by the arbitration in his 
favour of Ya‘mar b, ‘Awf of Layth, though most of 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat opposed Kusayy. In the wars 
of the Fidjar [G7] the "day of Nakhla” resulted 
from the killing of a Kilàbt by al-Barràd b. Kays, 
a man of Damra rejected by his tribe but protected 
by a-Du'il and a alf of Harb b. Umayya (of 
Kuraysh). In general, Kinána, including Bakr, sup- 
ported Kuraysh against Hawazin, but some parts 
of Bakr continued to feel hostility towards Kuraysh, 
especially after the chief of Bakr was killed in revenge 
for a youth of Kuraysh. Because of this matter 
Kuraysh hesitated before setting out for Bade in 
624, until a man of Mudlidj guaranteed that Bakr 
would not attack them from the rear. After this, 
however, Bakr supported Kuraysh against Muham- 
mad, and it was an attack by Bakr on Muhammad's 
allies of Khuzi‘a which led to bis conquest of Mecca 
in 630. In his force on this occasion Muhammad had 
men from Ghifir, Damra and Layth. Little is heard 
of the movements of Kinána after this. A prominent 
member of the tribe, Abu 'I-Aswad al-Dwall (qu), 
is known as a supporter of CAN, and is incorrectly 
alleged to be the founder of Arabic grammar. la 
230/844-5 al-Tabari mentions some Kindna as still 
near Mecca but apparently weak. They are also 
recorded in the Hawrin, and, in the 6th/x2th century, 
in Upper Egypt and the western delta. 
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KINAYA (a), a technical term of rhetoric 
corresponding approximately to "metonymy" and 
meaning the replacement, under certain conditions, 
of a word by another word which has a logical con- 
nection with it (from cause to effect, from containing 
to contained, from physical to moral, by apposition 
eic. Etymologically, this term implies a sense of 
dissimulation found also in the word kunya [QJ 
which is considered by such a grammarian as al- 
Mubarrad (Kamit, 677) to be derived from kindya. 
Kindya constitutes a particular type of metaphor 
{isti‘dra [g.v.]) and it is distinct from trope (madias 
(9.0) in that the latter is only to be understood if 
taken in its figurative sense (e.g. ra‘aynd "I-zha3th 

‘we have caused the rain to feed", where ghayth can 
only mean the grass appearing after a fall of rain). 
For some theorists, kinda covers allusion (of which 
the various forms are called fa'sid, talih, sams, ima? 
and skära), but this is not so because, if it may be 
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taken both in its proper and its figurative sense, it 
demands, if it is to be genuinely understood, an effort 
of imagination on the part of the listener, who may 
otherwise turn a deaf ear; after al-Thaʻālibī, Ibn 
al-Athir saw fit to put together Aindya and ta‘rid 
in naut xix of al-Mathal al-s@ir, so as to condemn 
the errors made by his predecessors in this regard 
and to make plain the differences which exist between 
the two concepts, On the other hand, euphemism, 
antiphrase and other methods of dissimulation of a 
more popular nature are to be included under the 
heading of hindya, 

In general, if we are to follow Ibn al-Athir, kindya 
describes a word or a group of words which may be 
interpreted either in their literal or figurative sense 
and are used to replace other words which are to be 
rejected, sometimes simply for considerations of style, 
sometimes out of respect for decency, avoiding the 
"use of words likely to shock or judged to be of bad 
omen; a logical relation must however exist between 
the literal and the figurative, the kindya and the 
makni “anhu. 

This is not the place to examine the other defini- 
tions proposed by the theorists and to take into 
account their disagreements regarding classification 
and nomenclature, We will simply observe that al- 
Sakkikl distinguishes three types: (x) famthil or 
assimilation of one thing to another (e.g. nabi al- 
dhawb “clean of clothing" meaning "exempt from 
moral vice". (2) irdaf "implication", a term which 
Kudáma (Nağd, 88) invariably uses to the exclusion 
of kindya (e.g. fawil al-nidjüd “with long crossbelt", 
meaning "tall in stature", because the one cannot 
£o without the other); in certain cases it is by a series 
of implications, more precisely of ridfs "pillion-riders"" 
that the intended sense is reached (Aathir al-ramdd 
“having a great quantity of ash” to express generos- 
ity, hospitality: in fact the abundance of ash implies 
successively abundance of fire, then of wood and of 
cooking for a large number of guests). (3) mudjáteara 
"proximity" or "association" (e.g. the container for 
the contained: sudjadja "bottle" = "wine"). 

Studies and chapters devoted to Aindya contain 
first a number of quotations from the Kur'n and 
from hadiths which may be interpreted as metono- 
mies; thus LXXIV, 4: wa-thiydba-Ra fafahhir” and 
your clothing, purify" where thiyāb may be under- 
Stood as meaning the soul, behaviour etc. Another 
characteristic example is provided by XXXVIII, 22/ 
la-kà fist watissine na'djat*" walt na‘djal 
vábida, which is translated as "he has ninety-nine 
sheep and I have only one sheep", but where some, 
influenced no doubt by popular usage according to 
which the wife is called no‘dja (al-Diabiz, Bukkala?, 
23, tr. Pellat, 40; Hayawin, i, 2x2), sec a kindya. 
There seems little purpose in providing extensive 
examples of the ways in which the followers of al- 
legorícal interpretation (wi) can take advantage 
of this concept of Aindya in order to justify all kinds 
of daring interpretations. 

It must be said that the fuakd? themselves are 
sometimes obliged to take it into account where 
they have to use verses directly concerning the 
Shari'a, This is the case for example with IV, 46/43, 
V, 9/6 where two kindyas appear: aw did’a akade* 
min al-ghiifi uw ldmastumu "I-nisd? “if one (of you) 
has come from the place hidden from view or if 
you have touched women”, then washing is obliga- 
tory; ghd if comes to mean latrines, then excrement, 
and lámasa may be taken in a literal sense of “touch- 
ing" or in the figurative sense of "having sexual 


which provokes discussions. Another notable ex- 
ample is the text which demands, for the application 
‘of the legal penalty to the fornicator, the presence 
of witnesses testifying that they have seen al-mil 
fi 'l-mukubla “the needle in the container for kohl”; 
but here the context leaves no doubt as to the true 
sense of the expression. 

In these last examples it is @ case of euphemisms 
whose purpose is to “palliate the ugly" (laksin al- 
babik), as al-Tha*ilibI says (Kindyal, 55), and it is 
the examples of this genre that the authors most 
often quote, borrowing them from the Kurán, from 
hadiths, from poetry; generally they concern woman, 
the sexual organs, defecation, various forms of un- 
cleanness and everything which is of bad omen. 
Some Aindyas testify to great finesse, notably that 
quoted by al-Mas*üdI (Muradi, vi, 350-4 = § 2550), 
where, in a letter addressed to al-Rashid, the word 
Rhayzurén "bamboo", but also the name of the 
caliph's mother, is replaced by Rudbán. Others how- 
ever are criticised, notably the use of Abü Aws to 
describe a stone (kadjar), because the father of Aws 
was called Hadjar (al-“Askarl, Sind‘atayn, 370). There 
‘was thus ample scope for the making of puns, and 
the humorists did not hesitate to take advantage of 
this. 

In the introduction to the Kitdd Mufákdara! al- 
diawiri wa 'Lghimán, al-Dyabiz makes fun of the 
hypocrites who cover their faces upon hearing a 
crude word, recalling that the most pious of the 
Muslims and the Prophet himself did not hesitate to 
use such words, and he adds that these words were 
created in order to be used and that it would be 
necessary to withdraw them from the Arabic language 
if one were not allowed to speak them. In the Kit 
al-Hayawdn (i, 33), he notes the unwillingness of his 
contemporaries to use the specific term for excre- 
ment and their habit of utilising a number of euphem- 
isms to describe latrines: makivadj, madhhab, khald?, 
hagksh]hushsh, mutawadda, and excrement: radji*, 
zibl, ghiPif; others could be added to this list, An 
anecdote probably invented for specific purposes 
figures in several sources (al-Mas‘adi, Murfdj, viii, 
3303 = 85 3490-2; al-Tha‘alibl, Kinayat, 31; al- 
Sharlsht, Sharh, ed. Cairo 1314, i, 270-1; al-Ibsht 
‘Mustatrof, ii, 23-6; etc,): a man is the victim of a 
joke in bad taste, in that he is asking for the latrines 
and appealing to a group of singing girls who pretend 
not to understand him. He tries one by one about 
eight different terms supposed to belong to various 
regions of the Arabic-speaking world (but the 
variants are too numerous to permit the drawing up 
of a linguistic map on the basis of this anecdote); 
to the words quoted by al-Diabiz we may add here 
at least kanlf, mustardh and mirhád. 

In this regard, W. Margais (Euphémisme, 395-6) 
comments that in classical Arabic "the plurality of 
nomenclature sometimes contrasts with the sim- 
plicity of the items described. If the latter are by 
nature liable to shock, one’s tendency is to attribute 
this discrepancy between means and ends to the 
practice of euphemism.” It is quite possible in fact 
that, independent of dialectical variants, the abund- 
ance of synonyms is sometimes due to the listing, 
by the lexicographers, of euphemistic terms whose 
origin is not indicated. It is thus for example that 
Ibn Manzür lists, according to Ibn Khalawayh, 
eight verbs meaning "to menstruate" (s.v. root 
‘h.y.d.); hddat can in fact be replaced by: nafifusat, 
darasat, famithat, dahikat, hádat, akbarat and gásat. 

It is not impossible that certain of the euphemisms 


relations with a woman", so this verb is of a type | which figure in the dictionaries belong to the language 
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of slang, but it is not always easy to determine the 
degree of decency of such and such a term of which 
the satirists make considerable use. In this connec- 
tion, we quote only one epigram of Di'bil (Abd al- 
Karim al-Ashtar, Shi'r Di'bil, Damascus 1384/1964, 
204) where the sixth verse contains the word éiththa, 
“cucumber” the sense of which is all the more readily 
understood because of the appearance in verse four 
of tis‘fn “ninety” which means the anus. This last 
Aindya is borrowed from dactylonomy (hísdb ai 
*ukad (g.v), which supplies a large number of less 
obscene examples (e.g. "93" or "go" = miser"); 
see now Ch. Fellat, Textes arabes relatifs à la dactylo- 
nomie, Paris 1977, 21-2 and passim. 

As a result of its undeniable expressiveness, to 
which the numerous examples cited by rhetoricians 
bears witness, the Aindya preserves all its force in 
colloquial Arabic, for not only do slang expressions 
abound here, but also convention demands a strict 
caution in circles where superstitions continue to be 
strong. To antiphrase (bsir “‘clear-seeing” for “blind”, 
already found in the name of Abt ‘All al-Basir (see 
‘av-Basin], who los: his sight; with this may be 
compared Kur’én, XI, 89/87; imma-ha la-anta 
"I-halimu 'L-ragiid “truly you are long-suffering and 
just", which must be interpreted in the contrary 
sense), to designation by a verb without subject 
Aánet shayba lāyha "the situation was lamentable"), 
by an adverb or a pronoun (‘and-hé Addak "she is 
having her menstrual period”; cf. in a verse of Abü 
Nukhayla, A gkáni, xx, 382, harraktwhd, where the 
pronoun refers to an obscene word not expressed 
(likewise adu*u-ku, in Yàküt, Irskdd, xvi, 209, |. 3 
from bottom), and to eupbemism pure and simple 
(in Morocco, father "glorious" to describe coal 
(fahm) because of its black colour), there are to be 
added voluntary alteration (fas'id [2s*ud] "'you shall 
be happy" for the number "mine" because tas‘a 
also means “you shall be a beggar”), borrowing from 
other languages (the Turko-Persian sMchma for 
"latrines"), the refusal to specify (“those who are 
not to be named” — the djinns) and other procedures. 
On this subject, one can only refer to W, Margais, 
Nouvelles observations sur l'euphémisme dams les 
parlers arabes maghribins, in Amm. de Inst. de 
Philol, ei d'Hist. Or. ef Slaves of Brussels (Mélanges 
Isidore Livy), xiii (1953), 331-98. For Berber, see 
E. Destaing Znterdictions de vocabulaire en berbère, in 
Mal. René Basset, Paris 192 
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KINDA, a South Arabian tribal group, whose 
descent, real or imaginary, from Kahlàn correctly | 
identifies them as Arabs and distinguishes them, as 
it does the Ard, from Himyar and other non-Arab | 
inhabitants o! South Arabia. The tribe spread all | 
over Arabia in the sth and 6th centuries A.D., from | 
the south to the centre to the north, and played a 
decisive role in the military, political, and cultural 
history of the peninsula before the rise of Islam. 

1. The pre-Islamic period. 

From Kinda (a latab, nickname for Thawr) are | 
descended Mu‘awiya and Ashras, and from the latter | 


are descended al-Sakün and al-Sakásik. The more 
distinguished branch was Mu*Awiya, and within 
Band Mu“awiya, the house of Hudjr, nicknamed Akil 
al-Murar, became the most illustricus, 


Genealogical table of the Bana Akil al-Murár. 
‘Hudir (Akil al-Murar) 


“amr (al-Maksür) Mefáviya (al-Diawn) 
(In Nadia) (In Yamama) 
d 
AL-Harith 
Hudir Salama Shurabbil Ma‘dl-Karib 


Imro al-Kays “Amr Kays Yazid 


It was this Hudir who, in tbe second half of the 
sth century and supported by the power of Himyar, 
‘moved into centrat and northern Arabia and assumed 
supremacy over the Arab tribes of Ma‘add. Ore of 
the celebrated Ayyam, battle days of the Arabs, 
Yawm al-Baradan, involves him with Ziyad b. al- 
Habüla, the Salihi client-king of Byzantium. It was 
his descendants, the Band Akil al-Murar, that 
dominated the political and military scene in Arabia 
for almost a century, He was succeeded by his son 
‘Amr, nicknamed al-Maksür, while his younger son 
Muʻäwiya (nicknamed al-Djawn) ruled over al- 
Yamáma. Neither was distinguished, and it was his 
grandson, al-Harith b. ‘Amr, who became the best- 
known member of the house, an international figure 
Known not only to the Arabs of the peninsula but 
also to Persia and Byzantium and to their Arab 
clients, the Lakhmids and the Ghassinids. Around 
$00 A.D. his two sons, Hudje and Ma‘dl-Karib, 
mounted an offensive against the Byzantine border 
and in 502 A.D. the Empire had to conclude a peace 
treaty with al-Harith. For a short time he ruled over 
Hira, adopting Mazdakism during the reign of the 
Persian king Kawüd. Then leaving al-Hira, he went 
‘over to the Byzantines, who assigned to him a 
phylarchate in Palestine, but he quarreled with 
Diomede, the dux of that province, and fled to the 
desert where he was killed in 528 A.D. either by the 
Lakhmid Mundhir or by a member of the tribe of 
Kalb. 

Al-Hārith had divided the Arab tribes of Ma‘add 
among his four sons, Hugjr, Shurahbil, Salama, and 
Madi-Karib, After his death, rivalries broke out 
among them and brought about a bloody engage- 
ment, the first day of al-Kulab, in which Shurahbil 
was killed. Then the tribe of Asad rose against Hudir. 
and killed him. It was at this juncture, after the 
violent death of al-Harith when the power of Kinda 
was in disarray, that Byzantium sent its two diplo- 
mats, Julian and Nonnosus, ca, 530 A.D., to Himyar, 
Ethiopia, and Kinda for an alliance against the 
Persians. The services of Kinda were indispensable, 
and Byzantine diplomacy was finally able to compose 
differences between the Himyaris and the Kindls 
by withdrawing Kays (probably the son of Salama) 
from central Arabia and arranging for the division 
of his dominion between his two brothers, Yazid and 
‘Amr. Kays visited Constantinople and was given 
a command in Palestine. 

In the second half of the 6th century, the power 


| of Kinda in central and north Arabia was clearly 


disintegrating. In addition to the fratricidal wars 
among the sons of al-Hérith in Nadid, the Banu 
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'L-Djawn branch in al-Yamima allowed themselves 
to be involved ín the inter-tribal feuds of Tamim and 
‘Amir; these resulted in the two battles of Shi 
Diabala and Dhà Nadjab, which proved disastrous 
to the Banu 'i-Djawn. So precarious had the position 


of Kinda become that the tribe, according to the + 


sources, decided to go back to its original home in 
Hadramawt. 

A century or so of rule over such a vast arca in 
the Arabian peninsula calls for an assessment of the 


sole of Kinda in Arab history: (1) The dominion of | 
Kinda represents the first attempt, however forcible, | 


to impose unity on the tribes of central and northern 
Arabia; but this unity could not have been achieved 
without the support of Himyar. (2) Kinda brought 
from the Himyar South a tradition of sedentary 
life; it ruled the Arabs from such urban spots as 
Ghamr Dh! Kinda, Batn Aki, and Hadjar. (3) The 
house of Akil al-Murar adopted Christianity, and 
must have been an important factor in disseminating 
it in central and northern Arabia. The most important 
Arabic Christian inscription of pre-Islamic times, 
commemorating the erection of a church in al-Hira, 
is that of Hind, daughter of al-Harith b. ‘Amr; and 
the Banu 'l-] m must have done their share in 
spreading Christianity in al-Yamáma. (4) Kinda 
contributed towards the spread of literacy among 
the Arabs and one Bishr b. ‘Abd al-Malik (from the 
Sakün) is said to have learnt the art of Arabic 


writing in al-Hlra and to have taught it in Mecca, | 


where ho settled and married a sister of Abii Sufyán. 
(5) Kinda's greatest contribution, however, to the 
cultural life of the Arabs was Imru? al-Kays [9-7], 
the foremost poet of pre-Islamic Arabia, Through 
him and through the unification of the Arab tribes 
for a century, Kinda accelerated the development of 
a common and standard Arabic language, transcend- 
ing dialectal differences, a circumstance that attained 
its fullest significance with the rise of Islam. 

While the Band Akil al-Murar were making history 
in the Fertile Crescent as well as in central and north 
Arabia, other Kindi groups were not idle in the 
south, where they rebelled against, as well as fought 
for, the Himyaris, with whom their relations as 
auxiliaries and clients remained close. They fought for 
Himyar against the Lakhmid Mundhir, against 
Nadirün and the Ethiopians, and also for Abraha 
(2.0.]. A measure of the military power of Kinda, in 
both the north and the south, i 
fact that of the twenty-one Djarrárün (pl. of Djarrár, 
"leader of a thousand”, chiliarch) of Yaman, eleven 
were Kindis. Their military role in the south is 


evidenced by references to them in the Sabacan | 


inscriptions (see below, Appendix). 

The Arabic sources ‘corroborate the Sabacan in- 
scriptions on the importance of Kinda in the south 
and give prominence to Kays b. Ma“di-Karib, also 
a member of MuSéwiya but from the family of Banu 
"I-Hárith. He was the lord of Kinda in Hadramawt, 
and is known to have adopted Judaism. Al-A‘ha 


eulogised him and the famous al-Ash‘ath [p] was ' 


dis son. Kinda is counted among the Arab tribes 
who adopted Judaism in pre-Islamic times, and it 
must have been this Kinda in the south that became 


Judaised. Their Judaism could possibly support the ' 


view that the Nasa?a (those in charge of intercalation 
in the pre-Islamic calendar) had been Kindis before 
the tribe of Kinàna took over the function after one 
of them had married a Kindi princess. 

2. The Islamic period. 

Although it was in pre-Islamic times that Kinda, 


sc. Kindat al-Mulik, “Royal Kinda”, had its heyday, | 


provided by the | 


| the tribe retained sume of its power and infiueuce in 
| the time of the Prophet and in Islamic times. In 
addition to the Band Mu‘iwiya, the Ashrasis, 
especially the Sakiinis, now come to the fore, and 
within the Sakün the Tudjfbis become the most 
important group. The Kindis crossed the paths of 
| Muhammad, the caliphs, and their governors, who 

enlisted their talents in the service of Islam, as is 
| clear from the many personages listed in the pages 

of such works as Ibn Hazm's Djainhara, They appear 
at critical junctures in the history of Islam, displaying 
the same unruliness and spirit of independence that 
| had characterised their tribal ethos in pre-Islamic 
| times. 
| 


AlAsh'ath b. Kays [p.n] led the delegation of 
Kinda to Medina and accepted Islam, and so did four 
other Kindi chiefs, Mikhwas, Mishrah, Djamad and 
Abda‘a, leading another branch of Kinda (in some 
sources the four chiefs are associated with the Ha- 

| dramawt delegation); Tudifb also sent a delegation 
| and accepted Islam. In 9/630 the Saküni Ukaydir b. 
| Abd al-Malik, master of the strategic point Dümat 
| al-Djandal in northern Arabia, submitted to Khalid 
| b. Walid. Perhaps the best measure of the continuing 
importance of Kinda in the newly-emerging world 
of Islamic Arabia is the fact that Muhammad con- 
tracted marriages with two, possibly three, Kindi 
princesses, but these do not seem to have been 
‘consummated. 
After the death of Muhammad, Kinda led a furious 
| insurrection in Hadramawt, in which al-Ash‘ath and 
the four chiefs mentioned above were involved, and 
it was with great difficulty that the insurrection was 
finally put down; the four chiefs were killed, and 
Aba Bakr spared the life of al-Ash‘ath, who espoused 
the cause of Islam enthusiastically, fighting at both 
al-Yarmak and al-Kadisiyya and later with ‘Ali at 
Siffin. Other Kindis distinguished themselves in the 
conquests: Shnrabbil b. Hasana was one of the three 
or four main commanders appointed by Aba Bakr 
for the conquest of al-Shim or Syria and his front 
| was al-Urdunn, which be conquered and later gov- 
ered. Al-Simt b. al-Aswad, a member of Muàwiya, 
| and al-Ash'ath b. Minis, a Sakünl, took part in the 
conquest of Hims; the first is credited with the divi- 
| sion of the city into quarters in which the Muslims 
settled. 
| twas during the calipbate of “Uthmän that Kinda 
took part in what proved to be the turning point in 
| the history of Islam, namely, the murder of the 
| fourth Orthodox caliph. Many of the Sakünls had 
| settled in Egypt, and in the rising against ‘Uthman 
they formed part of the Egyptian party of rebels 
which advanced against Medina, The weapon that 
actually killed *Utbmán was wielded by a Tudjibi, 
| Kinána b. Bishr by name, and two other Sakünls 
are also associated with the murder. A memorable 
| event in the Second Civil War of Islam is also as- 
| sociated with a Kindi. It was al-Husayn b. Numayr, 
a Sakünl, whose catapults rained stones upon the 
Haram when in 64/683 he conducted for the Umay- 
| yad Caliph, Yazid, the siege of Mecca, during which 
| the Kaba caught fire and was burnt down. More 
revelatory of the atavistic rhythm in the history of 
Kinda in Islamic times is the career of “Abd al- 
Rabmán, commonly known as Ibn al-Ash'ath [qv], 
a member of Mu‘iwiya, vividly aware of his Kindi 
and South Arabian origins and worthy of his grand- 
father al-Ashfath. After extending the boundaries 
| of the Dar al-Islám by his invasion of Zábulistán in 
| 80-1/699-700, he raised the standard of revolt and 
Í marched against al-Hadidiadi in “Ira, where he was 
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finally beaten at the battle of Dayr al-Djamadjim. 

It was, however, in the Islamic Occident, in far- 
away Spain and as late as the sth/rith century, 
during the period of the Mulàk al-lawedf, that the 
Kinds, unruly and rebellious as ever, achieved what 
figures such as Ibn al-Ash‘ath in the Orient had been 
unable to achieve, namely, the carving out for them- 
selves of an independent political existence, however 
shortlived this proved to be. The Tudilbids settled 
in Sarakusta (Saragossa), Darawka (Daroca) and 
Kal‘at Ayyüb, in which cities they ruled, as they 
did also in 21-Mariyya (Almeria), if the Bana Sumadib 
were indeed Tudjibids, as is probable. Claims made by 
such historians as Ibn Khaldün that the Dhu 'I-NG- 
nids (g.*.] of Toledo and the Affasids [¢.v,] of Badajoz 
were Tudirbids, do not seem to have been substanti- 
ated by recent research, which affiliates them rather 
to a Berber 
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Appendix. The relations of Kinda with Saba 
and Himyar, 

Pre-Islamic Sabaean inscriptions furnish us with 
some useful references to Kinda in its epigraphic 
South Arabian form Kdi, Unfortunately, one of the 
earliest of those references is not at present securely 
dateable, since the precise chronology of the Sabacan 
texts is still in dispute; however, a date in the 3rd 
century A.D. seems possible. This text, Ja 576 
(published in full by A. Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions 
from Mahram Bilgis, Baltimore 1962), according to 
‘a recent re-interpretation offered by A. F. L. Beeston 
(Notes on Old South Arabian lexicography VIII, in 
Le Muston, Ixxxvi (1973), 448-51), depicts for us a 
situation in which Malik king of Kinda was head of a 
confederation in which a certain Imru? al-Kays b. 
‘Awf, called "king of the KHS$7”, was a subordinate 
member; the latter committed an act of agression 


against Saba, as a result of which the king of Kinda | 


and his shayiths were forced under duress to surrender 
the person of the actual offender, to pay an in- 
demuity, and to give hostages to the Sabacans. 

In two other texts of approximately similar date 
(Ja 660 and 665) we find Kinda and Madhbidi, to- 
gether with other bedouin groups, placed under the 
overall contro! of a Sabaean official with the title 
“nadir of the Arabs of the king of Saba, and Kinda, 
and Madhbidi etc,”, and evidently acting as bedouin 
auxiliaries of the Sabaean army. In an inseription 


published by Sharataddin (Yemen, Ta'izz 1961, 44, 
bottom left), a mixed force of Sabaeans, Kind! 
Arabs and other elements, was commanded by two 
individuals bearing the title "'mázs* of Saba". 

In the early 6th century A.D., the Himyarite king 
Yasuf (= Dhû Nuwas [q.v.]) was similarly employing 
Kindis, together with members of the Murad and 
Madhbidj tribes, under the control of a Sabaean 
commander belonging to the Yazan (in Islamic 
sources Yazan) family, as auxiliaries in his campaigns 
in central Arabia; see Ry. 508.7. (G. Ryckmans, Js- 
scriptions sud-arabes X*ser., in Le Muséon, Ixxvi 
(1953), 296) from Kawkab, an isolated rock north- 
east of the Kīra mountains and on the edge of the 
Empty Quarter, 

In the mid-6th century, the Himyarite king Abraha 
{gv claims to have installed a certain Yazid b. 
Kabgha as “his hhalifa over Kinda”; it appears ibat. 
this Yazid later revolted, but was defeated by the 
Himyarites and forced to renew bis allegiance in the 
year 657 of the Himyarite era (Corpus snscriptionum 
semiticarum, iv, 541). Five years later, in 662 of the 
Mimyarite era, Kinda was again campaigning in 
support of the Himyarites, this time being given 
the particular mission of pinning down the © 
b. Sa‘sa‘a tribe [gv] while the king was engaged 
on military operations elsewhere (Ry. 506, of. cit, 
277). (A. F. L. Beeston) 
|. AKINDI, ‘ABD AL-MASIH x. IsuAx, the name 
i given to the author of a defence of Christianity 

presented in the forms of a letter written in response 
to that of a Muslim friend, named ‘Abd allah b. 
Isma^il al-Hashimi, who invited his correspondent to 
embrace Islam. The names of these two characters 
are supplied only by al-BirünI (d. after 442/1050 
[q.9.]) in a reference that he makes to this defence in 
his Chronology (ed. Sachau, 205). In fact, the author 
of the two letters, who states in the prologue that he 
does not wish to mention the names of the cor- 
respondents “for a certain reason", speaks only of a 
Háshimi and a Kindi. But it should also be noted 
that the headings of certain manuscripts supply the 
name of Va'küb b. Isblk al-Kindl, not to be con- 
fused with the name of the first Muslim philosopher 
(d. 256/870 [g.v.]). 

‘The authorship of this defence is the object, among 
oricntalists, of serious disagreements concerning his 
period and his sect. Taking as evidence the historical 
data supplied by the text, mention of the caliph 
al-Ma?miin (198-218/813-33), of the sack of Mecca by 
Abu 'I-Saraya (199/815) and of the revolt of Babak 
al-Khurram! (204/819), W. Muir believes that the 
date of the composition of the letter can be fixed at 
215/830. But L. Massignon believes the composition 
to be later than the year 3o0/or2, seeing that the 
author has borrowed from al-Tabart (d. 310/923) his 
criticism of an opinion of the Hanbali al-Barbahart 
(d. 320/940). Similarly, observing a parallelism be- 
tween certain criticisms contained In the letter and 
in a work of the Muslim heretic Ibn al-Rawandi 
(d. 298/910), P. Kraus concludes that the Christian 
author borrowed these criticisms from the latter and 
| therefore the letter can only have been composed at 

the beginning of the 4th/zoth century. 

As for the sect to which the author of the apology 
belonged, the majority of orieutalists make him a 
Nestorian, as is moreover indicated explicitly by his 

| Muslim friend in his letter. The fact that he himself 
| mentions the convent (umr) of al-Karkh, a suburb 
of Baghdad, and Sábit al-Madi'in, near Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, confirm this idea. But Massignon, con- 
sidering that the distinction between the essence and 
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the attributes of the act is an “adaptation to Christian. 
theology of the tenets of Islamic kailām", is led to 
identify the author with the celebrated Jacobite 
philosopher Yahya b. ‘Adi (d. 364/974). Similarly, 
M.-Th. de Alverny, on the basis of a passage in the | 
Latin translation which treats the Nestorians as 
heretics, makes the author of the letter a Jacobite 
philosopher who, according to a concluding passage 
figuring only in the Latin version and a Karshünl 
manuscript (Paris B. N. syr, 204), must have com- 
posed a work against Arius. 

Now the publication of the work of a Jacobite 
theologian of the beginning of the srdloth century, 
Aba R@ita Habib b. Khidma, shows that, contrary 
to the opinion of Massignon, this distinction be- 
tween the divine attributes dates from a period con- 
siderably before that of Yabya b. ‘Adi, since it is 
found in the work of Aba Raita, from whom the 
author of the letter borrowed it, as well as the whole 
of the philosophical-theologica] section dealing with 
the unity of God (ed. G. Graf, CSCO, cxxx, 5-10), 
As for the fact of a Nestorian author borrowing 
from a Jacobite a discussion of the unity of God, this 
is not surprising, since there was no difference of 
opinion between them on this point. 

Similarly, the publication of the Latin version has 
shown that in this version, conforming to the original 
Arabic, the Muslim tells his correspondent that of all 
the Christians, the Jacobites profess the worst doc- 
trine while the Nestorians, his friends, are closer to 
the Muslims (379); and it is clear that the passage 
in the Latin version which desoribes the Nestorians 
as heretics (413), and which is nowhere corroborated 
by the Arabic text, arises from the fact that the 
translator has "revised" the text in a "Catholic" 
manner (400); as for the concluding passage where 
there is mention of a work against Arius, it seems, 
judging from its content and style, that it does not 
belong to the original text, and that it is a later 
addition. 

Finally, it should be noted that in a Karshünl 
manuscript (Paris, B. N. syr. 205), the text of the 
letter of the Muslim has boen revised in manner 
favourable to the Jacobites, the name of the Jaco- 
bites being replaced by that of the Nestorians and 
vice-versa, and the writing of the name of Cyrillus 
being distorted (fol, sb). 

Presented as the work of a Nestorian Christian, | 
a senior official at the court of al-Ma’man, this 
defence of Christianity is also a refutation of Islam, | 
and is thoroughly documented, assessing the respect- 
ive worth of the two religions from a historical end 
moral viewpoint. Translated into Latin in 114r, by 
Peter of Toledo aad revised by Peter of Poitiers, the | 
letter of al-Kind! played a very important role, in | 
the East as weil as in the West, in the polemic be- | 
tween Christians and Muslims. | 
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AUKINDI, ABO ‘UMAR MUHAMMAD ». 
‘Yosur AL-TUpJIBI, historian of Egypt, was born 
on yawn al-nabr (10 Dhu "I-Hididia) 255/18 January 
897 and died on Tuesday, 3 Ramadan 350 Wednesday, 
16 October 961. He heard al-Nasi%, the author of 
the Sunan, when the latter lectured in Egypt, and 
appears to have lectured on haditt himself, Among 
his teachers and historical informants, Ibn Kudayd 
(d. 312/924-5) seems to have been the most important 
one. His principal transmitters (cf. his Judges) was 
Ibn al-Nahbas (323-416/935-1025). This is about all 
that is known of his life. The authentic information 
goes back mostly to his contemporary, the historian 
al-Farghint, who mentioned him in his continuation 
of abTabarl's Ta’rikh; this information has fortu- 
nately been preserved in biographical notices added 
in Ms, Brit. Mus, add. 23, 324. The name of the 
town where he was allegedly born is in fact to be 
read yawm al-nabr; this shows that no independent 
biographical information {s preserved in the notice 
on al-Kindi in al-Makrizs Mukaffa, reproduced br 
N. A. Koenig, The history of the governors of Egypt, 
New York 1908, 1, n. 5. 

Al-Kindl's Histories of the (1) Governors (wulàt) 
and (2) Judges (kudat) of Egypt are preserved in the 
above-mentioned Brit, Mus. manuscript, The defini- 
tive edition, provided with a careful introduction, is 
that of R. Guest, (GMS xix, Leyden-London 1912, 
reprinted in r964, e-edition of the Governors by 
Husayn Massi, Beirut 1370/1950). The Governors 
end with the year 334/946; they were briefly con- 
tinued in the preserved ms. for a few decades to 
the coming of the Fatimids. The Judges end with 
the year 246/861 in the preserved text; they were 
perfunctorily supplemented by two hands through 
the first third of the sth/rrth century. Both works 
contain important information, and are early rep- 
resentatives of provincial historiography. As to 
political history, they afford a glimpse into events 
as seen from outside the centre of empire. As to 
judicial history, they reveal a good deal about legal 
institutions and practices. We may suspect, however, 
that they do not really compensate for the loss of 


| the older, and early Fatimid, literature on Egyptian 


history. In Mamlük times, al-Kindi's works together 
with what was then still known of the literature now 
‘apparently lost, were much used. 

AL Kind is further credited with works on (3) the 
Mawatt (known from a considerable number of 
quotations), (4) the Xaj of Egypt, (5) the KAandak 
(the trench made by Ibn Diabdam around Fustat in 
65/684, cf. Governors, 46), (6) the Great Mosque of the 
AM al-Raya (the mosque of ‘Amr), (7) the Western 
Contingents (al-djund al-gharbi or al-adjndd al- 
shardba), and (8) Marwan b. al-Dja'd, presumably 
the last Umayyad caliph (unless it dealt rather with 
akSar b. al-Hakam). (s) and (6) may have been 
parts of (4). The assumption that he also wrote an 
independent history (see Brockelmann, in ET*, s.v. 
al-K indi) is quite uncertain. 

A brief treatise on the Fuga! Misr was compiled 
by al-Kindt's otherwise unknown son ‘Umar in the 
third quarter of the 4th/roth century. Mis author- 
ship is indicated with some confusion zt the begin- 
ning of the work and appears supported by the list 
of sources used, ending with Abd ‘Umar al-Kindi 
and Ibn Yünus. Its transmitter was again Ibn al- 
Nabbis. Later authors took it for a work by Abi 
Umar himself. It was first edited with a Danish 
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translation by J. Østrup, in Oversigt over det Kongelige 
Danske Videnshabernes Selskab Forhandlinger, Copen- 
hagen 1896, 173-245. Another edition, by I. A. al- 
‘Adawi and ‘All M, ‘Umar, appeared in Cairo in 
1971 (including a reproduction of two pages of the 
‘AkkA ms. supposedly dating from the sth/rrth 
century). Neither edition is complete with respect 
to the use of the available mss. material. 
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AL-KINDI, ABO Yosur Ya'g02 2. Isuay, "The 
philosopher of the Arabs" whose distinguished 
genealogy is obligingly given by the bio-biblio- 
graphers, was born before the end of the 2nd/8th 
century and died in about the middle of the ard/oth 
(perhaps approximately 185-252/801-66). 

An eminent universal scholar and philosopher, he 
lived in a period of intellectual ferment in the sphere. 
of the sciences as well as in that of kalém: the period 
of the translations, and of the controversies con- 
cerning Mu‘tazilism. 

He was a companion of the caliphs al-Ma'mün and 
al-Muftasim. To the latter he dedicated notably his 
On first philosophy, and to his son Abmad, who was 
a pupil of his, he dedicated a number of other 
treatises, His association with these two sovereigns, 
plus the fact that he fell into disfavour during the 
reign of al-Mutawakkil (and was even deprived tem- 
porarily of his extensive library), lead one to suspect. 
at least a tendency towards Mu‘tazilism on his part. 
This hypothesis is supported by several passages 
from his known works (where there are references to 
the negation of the divine attributes or to the ex- 
cellence of the works of God), as well as by the titles 
of works which are known only from the bibliog- 
raphies. The latter show the extent and the variety 
of the work of al-KindI: almost 250 titles (according 
to the Fihrist) concerning all the sciences cultivated 
in his day (these include astrology but not alchemy, 
which he regarded as a form of trickery), also techni- 
cal subjects of particular interest to the ruling classes 
with whom he was associated: the manufacture of 
glass, jewellery, armour and perfume. 

It is impossible to give a complete account of 
al-Kindi’s thought because of the relatively small 
number of documents which has survived (less than 
40 extant titles, as many of them philosophical as 
scientific; the task of editing and evaluating a 
number of unpublished ones is as yet incomplete). 
In the meantime, one can sketch the general outline, 
or at least note ceriain significant features, on the 
basis of the available texts, 

His general philosophical position is best expressed 
in the introductory chapter of On first philosophy. 
Besides certain definitions and technical statements 
concerning philosophy, sc, the principles of philos- 
ophy, the four “causes”, the four “scientific quos- 
tions", there is to be found there what is in effect 
both an advertisement for, and a defence of, philos- 
ophy (it should be remembered that this treatise 
is dedicated to the caliph). 

Taking as bis inspiration, and sometimes borrowing 
literally from, the opening of a book of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, of which he quotes a passage (without, 
however, acknowledging his source), al-Kind] des- 
cribes the progressive accumulation of true know- 
ledge which has come about in the course of time, 
tbanks to the efforts of the philosophers: from this 
he infers that "the truth must be scquired, from 
whatever source it comes", and the statements of 


the philosophers must be re-examined and com- 
pleted. He violently criticises the opponents of 
philosophy who attack it in the name of religion, 
while they themselves, he says, are without religion. 
The content of “the science of things and their true 
mature", that is to say philosophy, is identical to 
that of the message of the prophets: the science of 
divine sovereignty and divine unity, the science of 
morality and ethics. Finally, a brief quotation from 
Aristotle's Protreptic (again not acknowledged), ac- 
cording to which it is logically impossible not to be 
2 philosopher, is followed by a prayer invoking the 
assistance of God in the pursuit of knowledge. 

‘Thus al-Kindi sets forth an intellectual orientation 
doubly opposed to that of the traditionalists; ac- 
cording to him, knowledge can come from various 
sources and can still be expected to develop; but 
‘equally, he claims to respect the prophetic message. 
In precisely the same spirit his epistle Concerning 
the number of Aristotle's works compares human 
knowledge (‘iim insáni) with divine knowledge (Silm 
illi); whereas the first depends on prolonged effort 
and preparation regulated according to a precise 
scheme, God inspires the prophets, when He so 
desires, and without them having recourse to the 
methods of “human knowledge”, with a type of 
revelation condensed inte a few phrases whose sense 
the philosopher can only explain at the cost of a 
lengthy process of elucidation, 

This position of a-KindTs, with regard to the 
sciences and to phibsophy, derived from various 
sources on the one hand, to revelation and religious 
speculation on the other, emerges also in some ways 
from the information supplied by the bio-bibliog- 
raphers. These emphasise that al-Kindl had an 
unequalled acquaintance with the ancient sciences 
(Ibn al-Nadim), that he of all the Islamic philosophers 
was closest to Aristotle (Ibn al-Djuldjul), that he 
studied in depth the various branches of Greek, 
Persian and Indian wisdom (Kift); but also that he 
combined in his works the principles of the Law and 
those of the rational sciences (Bayhakl) and that 
he wrote an essay on Jawftd according to the methods 
of the logicians (Ibn al-Diuldiul). 

Also, in a systematic list of his works such as is 
first to be found in the Fikrist, one notes the section 
of “books of dialectic” or of "controversy" (Rufub 
djadatiyya), many of which must have dealt with 
specific problems of kaldm, such as prophecy, istifd'a, 
divine unity, the creation of the body, of the atom, 
ete. 

As regards the Greek philosophers, al-KindI men- 
tions by name Plato and Aristotle and hardly any 
others, We know on the one hand that he used the 
Treatise on the heavens of Aristotle, that he com- 
missioned a translation of his Afetaphysies and revised 
the translation of the Theology which was attributed 
to him. But careful scrutiny of his works shows that 
he must have been acquainted, directly or indirectly, 
with certain others, such as Epictetus, Proclus and 
probably John Philoponus; we find also echoes of 
the last phase of the teaching of the school of Alex- 
andria as it is expressed notably in the writings of 
David. These various references to other authors and 
implied borrowings pose many problems, both 
historical and critical, which are far from being 
solved. Without doubt there are questions still to 
be asked. 

The variety of these borrowings poses in additiou 
a philosophical problem, which could only be solved 
by examining the entire corpus of works of our author 
and his precise chronology, and examining the con- 
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sistency and the development of his thought, and 
his vocabulary as well. 

Without attempting to enter into the details of the 
philosophy of al-Kindi as it is known to us, we can 
say that he adopted from the Aristotelian tradition 
a certaia number of concepts (the four causes, the 
categories of change etc.) and of propositions (the 
finiteness of the world, the impossibility of a corporeal 
infinitude as an act, the mechanics of intellectual 
perception etc.); from the Platonist tradition, he 
takes speculation on the soul in its relationship with 
the body and with the divine light and on its ascent 
to and beyond the heavens. Parenetic and semi- 
‘mystical in this last case, his style and method are 
by times extremely precise, very abstract, strained, 
proceeding freely and methodically by means of 
axioms and deductions of a geometrical regularity, 

On the other hand, al-Kindl, who ceases to follow 
the Greeks where they are in disagreement with the 
Kurnic revelation (i.e. with regard to the creation, 
and the life-span of the Universe), is interested in 
establishing or formulating agreements between 
certain philosophical ideas and certain articles of the 
Islamic faith, even Mu‘tazill ones. 

Thus the On first philosophy, after some reflections 
on the "one" and the "many", where we detect 
echoes of Proclus, concludes (that is to say, the first 
part of the book, which is all that has survived, con- 
cludes) with a kind of philosophical tawhid and with 
criticism of those who give attributes to God (the 
same theme is used in the essay On the unity of God 
and finite nature of the world). The epistie Concerning 
the number of Aristotle's works contains a philosophical 
commentary on verses 78-82 of Süra XXXVI and 
the epistle On the lowest prostration of the body another 
on verse 6 of Süra LV. 

There are other detailed references to other works 
which could be quoted. It would appear that al- 
Kindi uses the same method in bis choice of language 
where certain words or verbal roots are common to 
the vocabulary of religion and to that of the Greek 
translations (thus he refers to God by the name al 
wahid aLkabk, which is both Kurnic and Neo- 
Platonist; he uses the word rubsbiyym, which be- 


longs to the language of religion, in the title of the | 


Theology attributed to Aristotle). It is important to 
analyse these various agreements and differences at 
this early stage of the history of falsafa. 

In so far as one is able to judge from the biblio- 
graphical lists and the few treatises, of various 
lengths, which have survived, the scientific work of 
al-Kindl follows the same scheme as his philosophical 
work, sc. to revise and develop the findings of the 
ancient scholars in the light of new interests. He 
wrote essays on Euclid, Archimedes, Ptolemy, on the 
astrolabe and on Hippocratic medicine; be also drew 
to a considerable extent on Asiatic sources, particu- 
larly for his knowledge of remedies. 

On the other hand he followed ideas which were 
specifically his own, notably in his studies of optics 


and pharmacology. His article on perspective (known | 


only in Latin under the title De causis diversitatum 
aspectus) follows Euclid, though without following 
him blindly, Three points are set out here in suc- 
cession: the rectilinear propagation of light which 
Euclid postulated and which al-Kindi demonstrates; 
a theory of vision whereby the eye illuminates the 
object seen—this also is a Euclidean theory which 
al-Kindt modifies, giving three dimeusions to the 
rays emitted by the eye (whereas for Euclid these 
were geometric lines); finally, a theory of mirrors. 
Here too, his study of burning mirrors is an adapta- 


tion, that is to say a revision, a criticism and a com- 
pletion, of what Anthemios of Tralles had written 
on this subject. 

‘The same method is used in the treatise On com- 
pound medicines. The ancients had studied the 
Proportions of the four qualities (hot, cold, dry, wet) 
in simple medicines. Now this method bad to be 
extended to compound medicines, and al-KindI 
takes pains to explain mathematically the relation 
between increasing the number of parts of each 
quality, and the corresponding increase in the effect 
of the medicine on the organism. 

Al-Kindi left a few pupils (Abmad b. al-Tayyib 
al-Sarakhs!, Abū Ma‘shar), but not a school in the 
strict sense of the word, It is most of all as a universal 
scholar and as an astrologer that he has survived 
(to the point that those of his works which were 
available in Latin, were still being read in medieval 
times). Tbn Khaldün quotes him at various points 
in his Mukaddima, but docs not include him in his 
list of Islamic philosophers, 

Bibliegraphy: Sources: lbn Djudjul al- 
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(J. Jouver - R. RAsmED) 

BINDIL [sce missin) 

KINKIWAR, Kanxiwas, KawckwAm, a small 
town of western Persia (population in 1975, 
13444) situated in lat. 34°29’ N., long. 47%5’ D., 
and in the bakksh of the same time in the shahristdn 
of Kirmanshahan. The town is almost equidistant 
from the cities of Kirmanshah and Hamadan [ggv]. 
‘and lies at an altitude of r 467 m.; it is first mentioned 
by Isidore of Charax under the name "Concobar". 
‘The bakigh comprises (1975) four dinisians, with a 
total of some sixty villages and a population of 
about 38,435. The economy of the region is based 
on agriculture and trade. 

The Kangiwar valley has since ancient tines been 
an important staging post and centre of communica 
tions on the great highway from Mesopotamia to the 
Iranian plateau, and recent excavations have 
established that nearby sites such as Gawdin Tappa 
and Sih Gabi were occupied several thousands of 
years prior to the foundation of Kangawar itself, 
which probably occurred in Parthian times. The 
important temple to the goddess Anahita, recently 
discovered at Kangiwar, is thought to date from 
the 2nd century B.C.; its construction was errone- 
ously attributed by early Muslim writers to the 
Sisanid monarch Khusraw Parwiz. 

In Islamic times, Kangiwar seems to have flour- 
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ished up to the Mongol invasions of the 7th/x3th 

century. At about that time, most of tho Saldidk 

remains were destroyed by fire, and there seems to 
have been virtually no building on the site from 

Tikhanid to Timürid times, and little under the 

Safawids and Kadjars. 

In general, the Islamic geographers refer to 
Kangiwar as Kasr alLugüs (“Robbers’ Castle"), 
Al-Tabarl, i, 2649, says simply that it acquired this 
name because the Arab army on the way to meet 
the Persians at Niháwand (21/642) had come of its 
baggage-animals stolen there. Centuries later, this 
reputation of the people of Kangiwar still prevailed: 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Nushat albul (ed. M. 
Dabirsiyaki, Tehran 1336/1957) states that they 
were "first-class thieves" (Le Strange' translation 
in Hamd Allih Mustawil, Nusha, 107, is inaccurate). 
From the name Kasr al-Luşūs derived the nisba 
"Kasd" (sce Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de 
Ia Perse, Paris 1861, 450). 

Bibliography: For the ancient period, T.C. 
Young, Je, Excavations at Godin Tepe: first 
progress report, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 
1969; T. C. Young Jr. and L. D. Levine, Excava- 
tions of the Godin Project: second progress report, 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 1974; S. Kám- 
bakhsh Fard, Les Fouilles de Kangavar: Le temple 
d! Anabila, in Bástán-shindsi wa Hunar-i Iran, vi 
(1970), ro; idem, Fouilles archéologiques à 
Kangavar, in Bastan-shindst wa Hunari lrán, 
ix-x (1972), 2-23; idem, Kéwishhd-yi Simi dar 
mmaSbad-é andhitd Kangãwar, in Proceedings of the 
and annual symposium on archaeological research 

Iran, Tehran 1974, 10-20. 

For the Islamic period, the principal references 
are listed in Le Strange, Lands, 188-9; see also 
‘AIT Razmard, ed, Farhangi DjughrifiyWi-yi 
Tran, v, Tehran 1331/1952, 378. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KINNASRIN, an ancient town and military 
district in Syria; the name is of Aramaic origin 
and appears as Kenneshrin ia the Syriac texts. 
Composed of kinnd “nest” and nasrin “of eagles", it 
is mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud in the form 
of Kannishrayya and the European historians of the 
Middle Ages called the area Canestrine. A distinction 
must be drawn between the town and the diwnd, 

2. The town. At the present day, Kinnasrin is 
nothing more than a little village surrounded by 
ruins, a day's journey to the south of Aleppo, on 
the right bank of tbe Kuwayk which flows into the 
nearby marshy depression of al-Matkh. The Arab 
geographers place it in the fourth climate. Yàküt, 
who gives various explanations for the origin of the 
name, says that the place was already populated in 
the period when the Amalekites, coming from the 
south, sought refuge there, and that the town had 
once been prosperous and strongly fortified, but that 
in his time (beginning of the 7thf13th century) it was 
nothing more than a village, owing its survival to 
its position in the centre of a district where a number 
of highways converged. In ancient times the town, 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, was called Chalcis ad 
Delum, and gave its name to the Syrian-Arab limes. 
In the 4th centory A.D. Kinnasrin was a commercial 
centre and a prosperous agricultural market-town. 

Set at a highway intersection and with a much- 
frequented khan, the town occupied an important | 
position in the defensive system of the Syrian frontier 
from Antioch to the Zuphrates and from the hamad 
toward Tadmur. It played a strategic role of some 
importance for the Byzantine empire and at the | 


end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D, it came under attack from the Persians, 

After their victory on the Yarmük [q.v], the 
Muslim Arabs went on to conquer northern Syria. 
At Kinnasrin, the garrison of local militia offered 
some resistance to the troops of Ab ‘Ubayda, [9.0.] 
and in Sha‘bin 17/August September 638, the town. 
was taken. Under the reign of Yazid b. MuSawiya, 
the town’s defences were dismantled. Profiting by 
the experience of the Byzantines, the Umayyads, in 
their turn, instolled a military headquarters at 
Kinnas:in, which rapidly became the capital of the 
rich agricultural region of which it was the centre. 
Until the 4th/roth century, the history of the town 
was not marked by any event of importance. 

In 331/943, it was one of the most solidly con- 
structed localities of the region. Two years later, in 
the spring, the Hamdánid prince Sayf al-Dawla was 
defeated there by the troops of the Ikhshfd of Cairo. 
In the second half of the qth/roth century, Kinnasrln. 
became the object of contention ia the struggle 
between the Byzantines and the Hamdanids. At 
the approach of the Byzantines, in 351/963, the 
inhabitants fled from the city in panic, After the 
Hamdinid period, Kinnasrin began to decline to 
the benefit of Aleppo. In 355/966, when Nicephorus 
Phocas advanced against Aleppo, Sayf ad-Dawla 
fell back upon Kinnascin, but being unable to 
defend it, he evacuated the town and the Byzantines 
came and burned the mosques. Part of the population 
settled to the East of the Euphrates and the rest 
took refuge in Aleppo. Shortly after, the town was 
repopulated, but in 389/998 it was burnt down and 
reconstructed once again. In 422/1030, it was again 
sacked by the Byzantines, Rebuilt at the end of the 
sth/rsth century by Sulayman b. Kutulmush [g.e. it 
was destroyed by his enemy Tadj ad-Dawla Tutush, 
[qv] brother of the sultan Malik Shah (gv). It 
remained virtually uninhabited. Nasir i-Khusraw, 
passing that way in Radjab 438/January 1047, saw 
nothing but a poor village. 

In the period of the Crusades, Kinnastin was to 
play only a strategic role and was scarcely populated 
at all. In Mubarram 513/April-May 1119, without 
occupying Aleppo, I-Ghàzf installed himself in 
Kinnasiln, made it a depot for military equipment 
and made raids against Harim, the Rudi and Djabal 
Summa. 

Some years later, TughtakIn of Damascus joined 
forces with Aksunkur and together they attacked 
Aleppo. Sawar, amir of Aleppo in the name of Zankl, 
made Kianastin an operational base. In 529/1134-5 
Pons of Tripoli laid siege to the place, which was 
relieved by Zanki, arriving in haste from Hims. The 
traveller Ibn Diubayr (end of the 6th/rzth century) 
describes the town as being in a state of abandon- 
ment and ruin, 

From the time of the Ayyübid period (7th/r3th 
century), Kinnastin is no longer mentioned as a 
town, but its AAdw is noted as a halting-place for 
caravans journeying from Aleppo towards the south, 
and, beyond the crossroads of al-Athárib, towards 
the west. Pilgrims continued to make their way to 
Tell Nabi ‘Isa, one of the hills of the town, to the 
tomb (makim, kabr) attributed to the prophet 
Sali (g.t.] which is in fact the burial-place of the 
amir Sali b. “Abd Allāh b. al-SAbbas. In the Otto- 
man period, Kinnasrin was nothing more than an 
impoverished village, bearing the name Eski Haleb. 
At the present day, it has returned to its original 
name. 

2. The dund. Around Kinnasrin there extends a 
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vast undulating plain (Ara); this is one of the most 
fertile regions of northern Syria where, with the aid 
of irrigation, cereals, fruit trees and vines are culti- 
vated. In 375 Saint Jerome, visiting the province 
where at that time monasticism and asceticism were 
developing, testified to its agricultural prosperity. 

On the horizon, there are visible to the south the 
Diabal Zawiya, to the west the Djabol Barisha, to 
the north the Djabal Sam‘in and the plain of Mardi 
Dibik punctuated by tells, while to the east there 
are the shining salt-marshes of Diabbül. The Arabs 
penetrated at an early stage the territory of Kin- 
nasrin, which corresponded to one of the Byzantine 
administrative divisions of Syria, representing the 
Roman "Syria Prima" of which Antioch was the 
capital. In the 6th century, Arab tribes were en- 
camped in the eastern part of the region between 
the Euphrates and Kinnasrin. Among the battles 
which took place on this territory, one may note 
the victory won in 554 A.D. near the source of the 
fUdhayya by the Ghassanid al-Harith over the 
Lakhmid al-Mundhir of al-Hira. 

After the Muslim conquest, Syria was divided into 
four adjnad: the djund of Urdunn, that of Filastin, 
that of Dimashk and that of Hims. The creation of 
the djund of Kinnasrin is attributed by some (al. 
Tabari and al-Dimash¥i) to MuSiwiya, who installed 
refugees from Bagra and Küfa there in 22/643, by 
others (al-Baladhuri, Yàküt) to Yazid b. MuSiwiya, 
who detached some districts from the dund of Hims. 

In the “Abbasid period, following the conquests of 
al-Mansür and his successors, the diwnd grew in size 
towards the north; at this time it covered its greatest 
expanse of territory. It absorbed to the north 
Kurüs, Tizin, Dulük, to the north-west ‘Ayntab at a 
distance of two days’ march, and Kalat al-Rüm 
[9.0] at a distance of five days’ march from Aleppo. 
To the south, it included the districts of the two 
Ma'arras (M. Misrin and M. al-Nu‘man) and of 
Hamat, and the territory of Sarmin, 

Under the reign of Hardn al-Rashid (170-92/ 
786-809), the diwnd of Kinnastin was deprived, to 
the west, of the territory stretching from Antioch 
to the coast, to the east, of the region lying between 
Aleppo and Manbidi, and to the north, of the tàughür, 
districts which were to constitute the region of the 
‘Awasim (q.v.J. The diund was then limited to the 
area lying to the south of Aleppo. This was the end 
of its period of military importance, but economic 
activity continued, as is shown by the increases in 
taxation and in the tribute payed to al-Ma’min, In 
the grd/gth century, the djund of Kinnasrin paid 
350,000 dindvs while that of Damascus paid only 
120,000. In the mid-gth/roth century, the djusd 
paid 400,000 dinars of Bharddi, the same as Dimashk, 
and 370,000 of kimáya [g.v.]. The capital was then 
Aleppo, and the principal cities Antakiya, Kinnasrin 
and Manbidj. Its limits were to the west, the coast 
from LAdhikiya to Bayis, to the north, Mar‘ash 
and the ‘Awasim, to the east the Euphrates between 
Sumaysát and Bilis, and to the south, the region of 
Hamit with Shayzar and Rafaniyya, a region 
claimed by both Kinnascin and Hims. 

In 349/961, Nicephorus Phocas attacked the region 
of Aleppo; he returned two years later to sow the 
ruins, and the population went in search of refuge 
elsewhere, The intervention of the Basileus led to the 
disappearance of the ‘Awasim, to the advantage of 
the Byzantines who occupied Antakiya. The recon- 
struction of northern Syria under the Saldjüks 
scarcely touched the djund of Xinnasrin. In the rath 
century, the latter came under pressure from the 


| Franks of Antioch, especially in 495/rtos when 

Bohemond demanded tribute, In Safar 527/Dec. 1132, 
| Fulk of Jerusalem aad the armies of Antioch attacked 
the territory of Kinnasrin and imposed a truce with 
the addition of tribute upon Sawár, the Aleppo 
| representative of the Alaleg Zanka. 

At the end of the zth/r3th century, the djund, 
which retained its name in spite of the dominance of 
Aleppo, retrieved from the Franks the province of 
‘Antakiya and the lands of Sarmin, 

Under the Ottomans, in Uae mid-r2th/:8th century, 
Hadidit Khalifa still speaks of "the province of 
Kinnastin of which the capital is Aleppo”, Later, the 
diund of Kinnastin disappeared and was integrated 
into the fiai? of Aleppo. 
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KINTÀR [see makAvit}. 

KIPCAK, a Turkish people and tribal con- 
federation; usually also written Kiptak or Kifeak; 
the forms Kifčäkh, Khifshik, Kifshákh and Khifčäkh 
are also found. The etymology of the name is un- 
certain: the origin of the Old Turkish word bločak 
(@lbzaB), which is known only in the form Muda 
doct “unlucky” (Clauson, An etymological dictionary 
of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 581), 
is conjectural, as well the connection with tbe Sagai 
word kipčaķ “irate, hot-tempered", The proper name 
Klpéak is recorded in the Uyghur texts. See Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wérterbuches der Türh-Dialecte, St. 
Petersburg 1899, fi, 843-5. In later popular and 
learned etymologies (first in Rasbld al-Din, Didmi* al- 
| tawärikh, ed. Berezin = Trudy Vest, Oid. Arkh. 
Obč, vii, 23, later in Abu "I-Gházl, ed. Desmaisons, 
19) kipčak is connected with &obuk or koM and ex- 
plained as a “hollow tree trunk"; at the same time 
a legend is told of the birth of a boy from a hollow 
trunk; the boy is said to have been adopted by 
Oghuz Khan [cf. xrux] and to have been given a 
separate territory as a fief. The relation of the tribe 
Kipčaķ, emerging in the Western Siberian steppes, 
to the other Turkish tribes is unclear. Gardla! (text 
in W, Barthold, Oleh v poesdke v Srednyuyu Asiyu, 
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82 = 
258) mentions the Kiptal along with the Imak as a 
division of the Kimak [see cuvz2] who lived on the 
Irtish, [0] although the earlier anonymous author 
of the Hudäd al-“aiam (f. 19a tr. Minorsky, 101, § 21, 
comm. 315-17) says that the Kipéak had separated 
from the Kimak and dwelled to the north of the 
Petenegs. Ibn Khurraddādhbih, 31, |. 9, and, fol- 
lowing him, Ibn sl-Faķib, 329, 1. 3, tr. Massé 388, 
mention the Kipéak along with the Kimak as a 
separate people, Mabmüd al-Káshgharl, i, 273, des- 
cribes the Yimāk (sic) on the Irtish as a subdivision 
of the Kipčaķ, rot of tbe Kimak. In another passage 
of the same work (iii, 22) we are told that the Yimak 
are a Turkish tribe (dil min al-urk), the same “as 
we call Klptak" (wa-hum al-kifdidhiyya Gndand); 
the Kipéak themselves thought they were a separate 
branch (thumma atrak bifdiak ya uddüna anfusakum 
hizien dbhar). The Kimak mentioned by Mukad- 
dasi, 274 1. 3, at Sawran must have been Klptak. 
1n connection with the advance of the Kiptak from 
north to south is the appearance (first in the sth/11th 
century in the Diwan of Nasir-i Khusraw; cf. Browne, 
Lit. hist. of Persia, i, 227) of the name Dagit-i Ktplak 
for Mafézat al-Ghuss, cf. ibid., ii, 168. The Kipcak 
(Khifétk) are already mentioned by Bayhakl, ed. 
Morley, 9x, as neighbours of Kh¥arazm. According to 


Marquart, Osttirkische Dialekistudien, 102, the Kip- - 
čak appear in history for the first time in sr4/rr20-1 | 


in Ibn al-Athir, X, 399, as allies of the Georgians; 


according to Marquart (ibid. 136) the kingdom of | 


the Kiptak was founded by people who emigrated 
from Manchuria in connection with the rise of the 
Cur (the Chinese Kin Dynasty); cf. thereon, P. Pel- 
tiot, in JA, ser, ii, xv, 125 ff. That the term Dashti 
Klpéal was also extended to South Russia is shown 
by the evidence of Hamd Allāh Mustawfi Kazwinl, 
Nuzhat al-hulüb ed, Le Strange, 21, 238, that Dasht-i 
KIptak is the same as Dasht-i Khazar. Altogether it 
seems to be sure, that in the 4th-sth/roth-1zth 
centuries a loose political unit of Turkish tribes 
(including the Kimāk) existed under this name in 
the above-mentioned territories. In the middle of 
the sth/rrth century, the Klpcak tribes moved to 
the Russian steppes, pushing the Oghuz toward the 
western areas of the Pontus region. (see Gnuzz). 
After 1064 they became the lords of these territories, 
which they kept until the Mongol invasion. Among 
the Kiptak tribes, the Kuman (called Polovtzl by 
the Russians and Comani by Western Europeans) 
were the dominant element which played an inpor- 
tant role in the history of Byzantium, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. They are often identified with the whole 
of the Kipéak tribal confederation, The Kiptak in 
South Russia were exposed not only to the influence 
of Islam but also to that of Christianity; a prince of 
the Kipfak (Chinese Kin-Pa) in the time of the 
Mongol invasion (the same prince is mentioned in 
Russian annals) was called George (Russ, Yuriy, 
hence Chinese Ya-li-ghi, in Bretscbneider, Mediaeval 
297 ff, and Pelliot, op. cil, 150), Ibn 
BattOta mentions Christian Klpéck at Kert [qu]; 
the so-called "Codex Cumanicus" must be regarded 
as a memorial of the spread of Christianity among 
the Kiptak, The name Kipéak survived the Mongol 
invasion; it was later transferred to the empire of 
the Golden Horde. The Kipéak military slaves, 
coming to the Near East, especially to Egypt, played 
an important role in the history of this area as the 
Babi Mamlüks [see AL-BAHRIYYA and MAMLDXS). The 
first scant information concerning the language of the 
Klpéak is due to al-Kaghgharl. According to his 


ed. Abd al-Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347/1968, 
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Disán lughat al-turk, li, 253, ili, 23, the dialect of 


; the Kipéak had the same phonetic pecularities as the 


dialect of the Ghuzz, with dj for y at the beginning 
of a word. The first linguistic record relating to the 
Kipéak (Kuman) language is the Codex Cumanicus. 
From the Klptak Mamlüles, several linguistic monu- 
ments are known. From the Armenians in Poland 
and in Ukraine, speaking a special KipSak dialect, 
several literary and other documents have come 
down to us. One section of the Turkish languages, 
according to the ethnic and historical relation of these 
peoples to the Klptak tribes and regions, is also 
called Kipéal. The Klptak are no longer mentioned 
after the Mongol period; like many other early names 
of peoples (Karluk, Uyghur, Nayman etc.) the name 
Kiptak is found as the name of a family or of a 
minor tribal unit among the Bashkir, Nogai, Kirghiz 
and Uzbek. The Klptak are particularly associated 
with Farghana in the modern history of Central 
Asia, cf. KHOKAND. 
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KİR SHEHIR [sce xizgumun]. 

KIRA? (4.), a legal term meaning the leasing or 
hiring out of things. This is a contract in every 
way like a contract of sale, but with this difference 
that a sale aims at transferring the possession of 
something in exchange for the sale price, whilst 
leasing or hiring out aims at the beneficial use or 
enjoyment of a thing for a fixed period to time in 
return for a hiring fee. It is accordingly the sale of a 
beneficial use (bay* al-mandfi‘) and is built around 
the procedure for a contract of sale. The only dif- 
ferences are those which are inherent in the differing 
nature of the two contracts, but both of them come 
into the category of commutative contracts (mu‘dwa- 
dai), of which sale is the leading example. The term 
“commutative contract" is used in practice for all 
procedures (sale, exchange, loan, leasing or hiring 
out, settlement, etc.) in which we have the transfer 
of property (mik) or beneficial use (mamdfi) in 
return for the handing-over of an equivalent. 

The essential elements of a contract of 
leasing or hiring out are (a) the contracting parties, 
the lessor (Adri) and the lessee (mukiari); (b) the 
object in question (al-ma‘bad Salayh), iz. the thing 
hired out and the sum corresponding to its beneficial 
use (adj); and (c) the form or embodiment of the 
agreement (sigha). The effects of a contract of this 
kind are those of a contract of sale, except for the 
differences arising out of the specific natures of the 
two contracts, 

The contract is not dissolved by the deaths of 
either of the two contracting parties; the heirs have 
the power to renegociate the contract, Hiring or 
easing can always be annulled when there is an 
excuse (‘udir). 

The types of objects which may be leased 
or hired out. Whilst idjdra [see 1psAn) is the hiring 
out of a service and of movable objects, with the 
exception of ships and beasts which are used for 
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transportation, the term Aird? is used for these last | own, had at first called upon his followers to resist, 


and for immovable property. Hence in practice, | 


kir? may be a contract for transporting something. 
According to Ibn ‘Arafa, it is in this case the sale 
‘of the beneficial use of an animal or of something 
else like a ship for purposes of transport. But the 


transporting of objects must be distinguished from | 


the transporting of persons. Malik sees there a 
locatio operis. Other Malikis pronounce in favour of 
a hiring out of services, The Sbifi'Is consider this 
contract as a hiring out of objects, But in any case, 
the hiring out of beasts or burden and ships (Aird? 
al-ratáhil wa ‘l-sefun) is perfectly admissible, whether 
the beasts are individually determined or not. 


Hiring out can cover land (kird? abard), and the | 


leasing of rural properties existed before Islam, under 
two forms: (a) kira? involving payment of money; 
and (b) hir? involving the making over of a pro- 
portion of the produce of the property (mukhdbara). 
This last form must have been the commoner one, 
in view of the scarcity of coinage. 


The last type of hiring out of an object is Aird? | 


muwabbad or conductio perpetua, the lease in return 
for a quit-rent of ancient French law. It is the 
equivalent of our emphyteusis or emphyteutic lease. 
In Egypt, this institution is known under the name 
of mudda fawila, in Algeria as ‘and, and in Morocco 
as Miri? “alā 'I-fabkiya; all those names indicate the 
idea of a perpetual lease. 
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(A. M. DeLcawsae) 

ŅIRÄ’A, reading. Applied to the Kur’in, Aird'a. 
also means recitation, In the present article the term 
irda is used as follows: 1. in the general sense of 
the recitation (a) of single parts of the Kur'án, as 
prescribed for the ritual prayer (sald), or the recita- 
tion (b) of the entire Kur'án, which has become, in 
the course of years, an accepted spiritual exercise 
(Bird?a = recitation); 2. to indicate a special reading 
of a word or of a single passage of the Kuran (finda, 
pl. biPát = variant); 3. to indicate a particular 
reading of the entire Kuran (èir&a = reading). In 
the third case one speaks of the Piri?a of Ibn Mas*üd 
or of the pird’a of the people of Küfa as opposed to 
the iria of other authorities or to the redaction 
authorised by *Uthmán. 

The recitation of texts proclaimed by Mubammad 
as revelation played from the very beginning a 
prominent part in the Muslim community. This is 
already evident from the fact that the collection of 
these revelations was designated as Bur’dn "'recita- 
tion”. However, the Kur?án had not yet been codified 
at the death of the Prophet and the form of Arabic 
letters used to note down single parts of it and later 
on the whole collection was very incomplete; in a 
group of consonants a choice between two or more 
readings was possible. Consequently, disagreements 
soon arose on exactly how to read the revealed text. 
The promulgation of a canonical redaction of the 
Kurân under the third caliph “Uthman (soon after 
30/650) was intended to remedy this evil. Copies of 
this redaction were sent from Medina to Küfa, 
Bagra and Damascus, the most important cities of 
‘Irak and Syria. After a relatively short period, this 
redaction seems to have been generally accepted as 
the official text, finally even at Kifa where Ibn 
Mas‘ad (d. 33/653), the distinguished Companion of 
the Prophet, who maintained a "reading" of his 


On the whole, the text of Uthmiin had a strong 
unifying influence, which was felt to an increasing 
extent. But a really uniform Birds was not thereby 
guaranteed, During recitation, which was essentially 
based on oral tradition, readings deviating from the 
official edition continued to be followed, In so far 
as these readings went back to recognised authorities 
of the carly period and ta trustworthy witnesses, they 
were also noted by commentators on the Kur’én and 
philologists, and turned to exegetic or linguistic ac- 
count, Thus variant readings of Ibn Mas‘ad, Ubayy 
bb. Ka'b (d. 29/649 or 34/654) and other early "read- 
ers", which deviated from tbe official text, were 
transmitted in early scholarly literature and have 
therefore come down to us, at least in extracts. The 


below). 

Further development was on characteristic lines. 
‘The untramelled freedom with which the text had 
been treated in the earliest times was followed by 
a period of systematisation and limitation of the 
possibilities of the “readings” which the consonantal 
text and the oral tradition offered. However, com- 
plete unification was not achieved. People neither 
‘would nor could simply set aside the power of tradi- 
tion. Thus the free choice on the fird’a was limited, 
but uot entirely forbidden. While reading the 
officially accepted consonantal text (already in itself 
constituting a limitation), the "reader" could still 
make a choice between a certain number of authori- 
ties, In its detail the history of Kur’in reading is 
very complex, The scanty and sometimes unreliable 


| sources leave much uncertain. In general, however, 


the course of development is clearly recognisable, 
thanks in particular to the penetrating studies of 
G. Bergstrásser (in collaboration with O. Pretzl) and 
E. Beck (see Bibl.). In this article only the essential 
aspects will be briefly mentioned. 

Important progress in the standardisation of the 
"reading" was achieved by differentiating the letters 
b, t, th, n, y ete. by means of strokes (later dots) and 
by introducing vowel signs. The redaction of *Uth- 
màn, being officially recognised, gained in importance 
by this clarification. With the passage of time, other 
differences were gradually eliminated. Such a levelling 
seems at first to have been accomplished within single 
cities (amsar), and later on through the influence of 
One city on another. Majority readings tended to 
prevail over minority readings, thus leading towards 
‘@ general consensus, In the first half of the 4th/roth 
century, Ibn Mudjihid (d. 324/936), the influential 
Imám cf the "readers" in Baghdad, publicly and with 
governmental support brought this process to its 
logical conclusion. He banned further use of the 
irat of Ibn Mas'üd and other uncanonical readings. 
Ibn Sbanabüdh, a contemporary and fellow-reader 
of Ibn Mujahid, complied with this ban only after 
he had been arraigned and flogged. In addition, Ibn 
Mudjahid declared the reading of the ‘Uthmanic 
consonantal text, standardised by tradition and 
Consensus, to be obligatory, and compelled Ibn 
Miksam, an other fellow-reader, to renounce the 


| claim which he had maintained until that moment 


that he could decide for himself on the punctuation 
and vocalisation of the text. As authorities on the 
traditional reading of the ‘Uthminic text, Ibn 
Mudjahid recognised seven “readers” belonging to 
the and/8th century, among whom were ‘Asim of 
Küfa (d. 128/745) and Nafi€ of Medina (d. 169/785), 
whose readings have both remained authoritative 
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to the present day, that of ‘Asim an the east and 
centre of the Islamic world, and that of Nafi— 
with some exceptions—in North Africa from Egypt 
westwards. To the seven “readers” recognised by 
Ibn Mudjabid were added later on three others, and 
afterwards another four, but these never attained the 
same standing as the first seven, Furthermore, since 
Tha Mujahid, in mentioning ‘Asim—one of the Seven 
—had often named two others, Abi Bakr Shuba 
(d. 293/809) and Hafs (d. 180/796), who transmitted 
‘Asim's reading independently of one another, it 
became customary to add also the names of two 
other traditionists to each of the other six and of the 
“Three after the Seven". Thus originated the be- 
wildering number of names in the list of readers 
recognised as canonical (Gesch, des Qor., iii, 186-9; 
Blachtre, 118-23; Bell-Watt, 49 ff). 

‘After the readings had been limited to the “Seven” 
recognised as canonical, and to the other “Three 
after the Seven” and “Four after the Ten”, all the 
‘others were eliminated in the practice of recitation. 
The “readers” henceforward had to keep exclusively 
to the canonical readings. This however did not 
completely rule out the uncanonical “deviant” 
(chamadhdh) readings. They were later adduced as 
useful evidence in the practical interpretation of the 
Kur'án and in the elucidation of linguistic problems. 
Besides his “Book of the Seven” (Kitdb al-Sab‘e, 
ed. Sh. Dayf, see Bibl.) Ibn Mudjahid also composed 
a “Book of deviant readings" (Kitab al-Shawadhdi), 
is not extant. The debate on the uncanonical 
was carried on throughout the centuries in a 
scholarly literature of growing importance. Ibn Abi 
Dawid al-Sidiistáni's (d. 316/928) Kitab al-Masahif 
and Ibn Mugjahid's works already mentioned were 
followed—to cite only a few of the most important 
names—by the monographs on uncanonical readings 
of Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/980) and Ibn Djinni (d. 
392/1002), by al-Dàni's (d. 444/1053) classical manual 
of the Seven Kur'ün-readings (verse version by 
al-Shatibi, d. sgo/1194) and his works on ortho- 
graphy, punctuation of the vowels and other punc- 
tuation marks, by Ibn al-Djazarfs (d. 835/r420) 
works on the Ten readings and on the classes (fababat) 
of readers, and finally by al-Bannà"s (1127/1705) 
book on the Fourteen readings. For the practice 
of recitation, the literary tradition constituted, in 
contrast with early times, an almost indispensable 
complement to oral instruction. 

‘The knowledge of Kur’an-reading (im al-birda) 
had become a distinct theological discipline and had 
many practitioners, few of whom, however, wrote 
books on it. In this connection, it becomes under- 
standable that the official Egyptian Kur'àn of 1924 
(following the reading of ‘Asim in the tradition of 
Hats) is not founded on early Kur’anic manuscripts, 
but is the result of reconstructions derived from the 
literature on the readings (see Bergstrásser, in Isl. 
xx (1932), 5 ff). 

In the recitation by professional "readers" (sec 
above), a distinction is made between an incantatory, 
a rapid and a moderate tempo (tarlil or takkik—kadr 
—tadwit), The manner of execution can be designated 
as cantillation, but there are also intricate musical 
settings (see the studies by K. Huber and M. Talbi). 
‘The technique of reciting is laid down in detail in 
works on the irda, 

Special importance is attributed to the rules of 
pronunciation, including the theory of assimilation 
(idghdm [q.v.), iddighàm), the modification of a into 
€ (imdla), extension (madd), forms of the pause (wakf) 
and the conservation or alleviation (labdil) of Aamza 


(see O. Pretal’s analysis of a typical treatise on the 
Uil al-Nir?a, in Islamica, vi (1934), 230, 291-331). 
The time required for private oral instruction is 
greatly increased by the fact that, since Ibn Mudjahid, 
several different Zmäms and Schools of Readers have 
been officially recognised. According to a distinctive 
method known as "assembling" (djam‘) “the Kurin 
verse is divided into small fragments, each one of 
which is recited as often as there are variants of it, 
each time with another variant" (sce the instructive 
passage, ‘‘Koranlesungsunterricht”, by Bergstrásser, 
in Isl, xx (1952), 36-42). When the whole of the 
Kuran is recited, the separate readings must be 
considered as self-contained units; the “readers” are 
thus not free to combine the text of their recitation 
from different kir@ait (Dergstrisser, ibid., 29 íi). 
These, however, are details which concern only an 
élite of “readers”. The great mass of the burra’, 
consisting largely of blind men, would in any case 
limit themselves from the start to the study of a 
single reading (Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, in the west Wargk 
“an Náfi*). In general, the originally large number of 
readings has given way in the course of centuries to a 
far-reaching uniformity both in the practice of recita- 
tion and in the theoretical ‘iim al-hird"a. 

The history of the text of the Kur'an and of the 
Miri has also been studied by European and 
American orientalists, notably Nüldeke and Gold- 
ziher, followed by A. Jeffery, G. Bergstrasser, O. 
Pretal and E. Beck (see Bibl). Important sources 
have been published, and separate stages of develop- 
ment reconstructed. Jeffery, and likewise Berg- 
strässer in association with Pretzl, planned an ap- 
paratus criticus for the Kur’an. Bergstrasser and 
Pretzl had begun a systematic collection of photo- 
stats of early manuscripts of the Kurân in the hope 
of discovering variants not registered in the literature. 
Because of their untimely death (1933 and 1941), this 
research came to a standstill. Jeffery also died 
(1959) without having realised his vast project. The 
task, however, remains to evaluate the known and 
still unknown variants for the study of old Arabian 
dialects and in general for a future historical gram- 
mar of Arabic, Whether much will emerge to the 
profit of the historical interpretation of the Kur’in 
remains to be seen, The harvest so far obtained by 
Bergstrisser and Bock is rather meagre and promises 
no new results of any importance. During the last 
years of his life, Pretel himself had apparently 
“retreated from the generally high appreciation 
the manuscripts and readings of the Kur'án' 
August Fischer, who noted this en passant in a 
posthumous article (Isl. xxviii (1948), 5 f. n. 4), also 
cited a passage from Spitaler’s obituary of Pretzl 
(ZDMG xci (1942), 163 ff.). In Fischer's opinion 
the Kur'nic textual variants "for the most part 
(emphasis by Fischer) consist of no more than 
tempts at emendation made by philologically trained 
Kuran specialists on difficult passages in the 
*Uthmanic redaction”. 
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KIRA^A (see tapats). 

KIRÀD (also mubdrada and mudáraba, cf. below), 
a commercial arrangement in which an investor. 
(sihi al-mil) or group of investors entrusts capital 
or merchandise to an agent-manager (‘amil, mukárid, 
‘mudarib) who is to trade with it and then return it 
to the investor with the principal and previously 
agreed-upon share of the profits. As a reward for 
his labour, the agent receives the remaining share 
of the profits. However, in case of a loss resulting 
from an unsuccessful business venture, the agent is 
inno way liable for the return of the lost investment. 
He loses his expended time, effort, and anticipated 
share of the profit, while it is the investor who ex- 
clusively bears the direct financial loss. 

The kiräd combined the advantages of a loan with 
those of a partnership (sharika) ; and while containing 
elements characteristic of both contracts, cannot be 
strictly classified in either category. In all Islamic 
legal writings, it is treated as a distinct and inde- 
pendent contract with a separate section or book 
(kitdd) devoted to it. As in partnership, profits and 
risks in the firdd are shared by both parties, the 
investor risking capital, the agent his time and 
effort. However, in the Kirád, unlike a partnership, 
0 joint capital is formed and the investor does not 
become directly or jointly liable with the agent in 
transactions with third parties; indeed, third parties 
need not ever be aware of the investor's existence. As 
in a loan, the Kira generally entailed no liability for 
the investor beyond the sum of money or quantity 
of commodities handed over to the agent; and in the 
event of its successful completion, the agent re- 
turned the capital plus a share of the profits (the 
latter, corresponding to the interest in an interest- 
bearing loan). 

‘The agent's complete freedom under normal trad- 
ing circumstances from any liability for the capital in 
the event of partial or total loss and the disjunction 
between the owners of the capital and third parties 
are novel and distinctive features of the Airád which 
made it a particularly suitable instrument for 
long-distance trade. 

Although commercial arrangements resembling the 
Airád were known in the Near Eastern and Mediter- 
ranean world from the earliest times, it appears very 
likely that its direct origins were indigenous to the 
Arabian peninsula, having developed in the context 
of the pre-Islamic Arabian caravan trade. With the 
Arab conquests, it spread to the Near East, North 
Africa and ultimately to Southern Europe. Its intro- 
duction in the form of the commenda in the Italian 
seaports of the late roth and early x1th centuries 
A.D. was germinal to the expansion of mediaeval 
European trade. The findd was the subject of lengthy 
and detailed discussion in the earliest Islamic legal 
compendia (late 2nd/8th century). Its legal treat- 
ment in these early treatises bears the hallmark of 
long experience with the Airid as an established 
commercial institution. Although not mentioned in 
the Kuran, numerous traditions attribute its practice 
to the Prophet and his leading companicns (e.g. 
Shirin}, Mugkmi al-muttadj, ii, 309; Sarakhsl, 
Mabsit, xxii, 18-19; Shaybanl, A51 mudaraba, fol. 42). 
From the sparse indications available, it appears 
that this form of commercial association continued 
through the early centuries of the Islamic era as a 
mainstay of caravan and long-distance trade. In one 
of the very few mediaeval Arabic treatises of com- 
merce, Dimashk?s The beauties of commerce (prob- 
ably sth/xzth century), the &irád is cited as one of 
the three methods by which trade is carried out; 
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Ghazall lists it among the six commercial contracts, 
“the knowledge of which is indispensable to anyone 
seeking gain in trade" (hyd, ii, 66). The documents 
from the Cairo Geniza (sth-7th/11th-r3th centuries) 
are replete with numerous examples of commenda 
agreements which account for a considerable share 
of the commercial aetivity reflected in these docu. 
ments. Thus we may conclude that not only in law, 
but in practice as well, the &isdd constituted one 
of the most widespread instruments of commercial 
activity. 

Three Arabic terms are used to designate this 
contract: birád, mubdvada, and mudáraba and the 
terms are interchangeable with no essential dif- 
ference in meaning or connotation among them. 
The divergence in terminology was probably origi- 
nally due to geographical factors. The terms pirad 
and mu&árada apparently originated in the Arabian 
peninsula, and the term smudáraha was of ‘Iraki 
provenance. Subsequently, the difference was per- 
petuated by the legal schools, the Malikis and Shafi‘is 
adopting the term kirád and, to a lesser degree, 
mubásada, and the Hanafis the term mudáraba.. 

As in the case of several other commercial ar- 
rangements, Islamic law justifies the licitness of the 
irád contract on the religious grounds of traditional 
practice (sunna), the consensus of the community 
(idjmá*) amd, more interestingly, on the practical 
grounds of its economic function in society. After 
quoting a series of traditions describing the kiri 
use in trade by the Prophet and his companions, 
Sarakhsi adds that it is also allowed: “Because 
people have a need for this contract. For the owner 
of capital may not find his way to profitable trading 
activity, and the person who can find his way to such 
activity may not have the capital. And profit cannot 
be attained except by means of both of these, that 
is, capital and trading activity. By permitting this 
contract, the goal of both parties is attained” 
(Sarakhsi, Mabsuf, xxii, 19). 

Sarakhsi's summary of the Kirüd's economic func- 
tion highlights one of the most important aspects of 
this contract’s réle in Near Eastern commerce, and 
helps explain its widespread use in mediaeval trade. 
For the investor, the pird¢ served as a means of 
hiring trading skill, and for the agent-manager, as a 
means of hiring capital. Since, in the mediaeval 
‘commercial context, profit could be realised only by 
the combination of capital and trading activity, the 
dirád, especially for the purposes of long-distance 
trade, became an ideal instrument to attain a 
profitable goal. 
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(A. L. Uvoviten) 
KIRAN, in Islamic astrology "'the conjunc- 
tion”, Without further qualification, this refers to 
the mean or true conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter. 

The conjunctions of these two planets were com- 

bined, apparently by Sasanid astrologers, with the 

Hellenistic doctrine of the triplicities to form the 

basis of one of several methods of predicting the 

course of history available to mediaeval astrology. 
The four triplicities were associated with the four 
sublunar elements as follows: 


Fire Earth Air Water 
Aries Taurus Gemini Cancer 
Leo Virgo Libra Scorpio 
Sagittarius Capricorn Aquarius Pisces 


Mean conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter occur once 
in about every 20 years with a longitudinal inere- 
ment of about 242;25°; for twelve or thirteen con- 
junctions, then, or about 240 or 260 years, they stay 
within the same triplicity, and it takes about 960 
years (Le. approximately a millennium) for the con- 
junctions to return to the triplicity in which the 
cycle started. The return of the conjunctions to the 
triplicity of fire (to Aries) in about a millennium 
was thought to indicate the appearance of a new 
prophet; the transfer of the conjunctions from one 
triplicity to the next in about 240 or 260 years was 
taken to signify a possible change in the dominant 
dynasty; and the occurrence of each individual con- 
junction was believed to portend lesser shifts in 
political, military, or economic status. The details 
of these predictions depended upon the horoscopes 
cf the beginnings of the solar years in which the 
conjunctions occurred. 

This theory of conjunctions usually appears in 
consort with various other elements of political 
astrology, all of which seem to have originated in the 
Zoroastrian millennarianism of Sasanid Iran. These 
other methods are: the revolutions of the world- 
years; the cosmic cycles—i.e. the mighty, big, middle, 
and small varieties of the kisma, the intih, and the 
fardars of the planets; the mighty years of the 
planets; and the planetary lords of the millennia, 
centuries, decades, and single years, These elaborate 
systems for predicting religious and political change, 
together with the related theory of the conjunctions 
of the maleficent planets, Saturn and Mars, in Cancer 
every 30 years, appealed strongly to dissident groups. 
in the early ‘Abbasid period and later, and especially 
to these with Iranian connections; in particular, one 
may mention the Karmatians and the Isma‘iis. 
Many leading astrologers wrote expositions of the 
significance of the conjunctions, including Masha?al- 
tah and AbO Ma'shar; through their writings, this 
form of political astrology was transmitted to Western 
Europe, where it became extremely popular during 
the Renaissance. 
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KIRAT [see maxAviz}. 

KIRD (s, fem. kirda, pl. furitd, ekrid, kirad, 
birado, karida), a substantive having the general 
sense of “monkey”, but representing in tact, among 
the simians of the Ancient World, only the members 
of two families, the colobids and the cercopithecids, 
the only primates known in ancient Arabia. Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Somalia, the Yemen and *Umàn in fact 
constitute favourite habitats of baboons (genus Papio) 
and macaques or cyaocephalous magots (genus 
Macaca). Both types live there in groups ol which 
the total population can vary from a dozen to a 
hundred; each of these societies, which are based on 
polygamous family units, is subject to the authority 
of a male leader and this animal social organisation 
has not failed to attract the attention of those Arab 
writers who have spoken about monkeys. Since 
ancient times, the peoples of southern Arabia have 
looked with respect and circumspection tinged with 
an element of superstitious fear at the colonies of 
hamadryad baboons (Papio hamadryas) and of groea 
baboons (Papio anubis) infesting the areas of high 
ground, In the times of the Pharaohs, the Egyptians 
deified these monkeys, and there was certainly a 
time when, in pre-Islamic Arabia, these animals were 
taboo, Were they demons incarnate, maleficent genii 
or metamorphoses of men? There was uo shortage 
of questions for the credulous Bedouin to ask him- 
self, and more especially, there was the ever-current 
legend according to which Solomon made a pact 
with the race of monkeys, setting them to guard the 
demons vanquished by the geaii. Even in the 4tb/ 
ioth century, Ibn al-FakIh al-Hamadbáni [g..] and 
abMasWüdl report, with complete seriousness, that 
among these troupes of monkeys there is found one 
larger than the rest wearing at his neck the seal 
bestowed by Solomon, Apart from the involvement 
of the latter in the world of monkeys, there vas alive 
in the minds of men the legend, of Talmudic origin 
(Sanhedrin, 1094], of the divine curse inflicted upon 
some of the builders of the tower of Babel; their 
expiatory punishment was to be changed into mon- 
keys for all eternity. This curse was to be confirmed 
by the Kuran (II, 61/65; VII, 166; V, 65/60) where 
itis said: “those whom He has cursed, He has changed 
into monkeys and pigs". Popular belief in such 
metamorphoses (mask, pl. musithh [q.v.], encouraged 
by successful fables such as the Thousand and one 
nights (for metamorphoses of men into monkeys, see 
nights 9, 12, 299, 624), was to persist for a long time 
in the bosom of Islam, in spite of categorical refuta- 
tions on the part of the Prophet reported in certain 
hadiths (see al-Damiri, Hayit, ii, 243-4), according 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. More sceptical, al-Diibi; did not 
omit to set these alleged retrograde mutations in 
the realm of fiction (Hayowdn, i, 309). 

By nature less inclined towards superstition than 
the nomads, the settled people of the Yemen and of 
“Uman were familiar with the baboons of their 
region and also with other monkeys imported from 
East Africa, and were able at a very early stage to 
domesticate the young animals and to use them for 
such menial services as turning millstones; butchers 
and grocers used them to guard their goods (al- 
Damiri, op. cit). The cunning and agility of the 
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monkey were also exploited by thieves for picking 
pockets and housebreaking. So the monkey became 
a part of the every-day life of man, to almost the 
same extent as the dog, and the term kird was no 
longer sufficient to differentiate between ages and 
sexes; a terminology based on exterior traits filled 
this gap. Thus the large male baboon was called 
rubah or rubbáh (whence the form II verb rabbaka 
“to train monkeys"); he was known also as Purdub/. 
&urdüh, haudal, kibn, and his thick fur hood earned 
him the epithets habjdr, hawbar. In the Hidiaz he 
was known as hidjris, a name for the fox in other 
countries. Tbe female and the young monkey, smaller 
in stature than the male and with less hair, were 
known, according to different places and people, as 
dahya, kisksha, itha, In spite of these cases of domesti- 
cation, which were in fact limited in number, rela- 
tions between men and monkeys were not always so 
peaceable, and it bappened quite often that as a 
result of the proliferation of the simian species, rural 
populations had to take issue with destructive and 
aggressive hordes; speaking of baboons, al-Idrist 
(Nucha. .., and clime, section 6) remarks that, in 
“Uma, it is sometimes necessary to repel them with 
spears and arrows, and al-Makzizl notes (Khsjáf, and 
quoted in the Mankal al-sáfi of Ibn Taghribirdi) in 
referring to a Kid? of Mogadishu in Somalia, that in 
about the year Soo/r398 this town was actually 
invaded by monkeys which installed themselves 
there firmly, and that in 839/435-6, the date of his 
meeting with the Aáds, this permanent occupation 
was still going on, causing grave annoyance to the 
inhabitants. 

In spite of a fundamental quality of mischief, 
encouraged by captivity and a sometimes extreme 
lewdness, stigmatised by the adage and min hidjris, 
the Arabs recognised ia the monkey qualities lacking 
in other animals, such as a concern for cleanliness 
expressed through a continuous and methodical 
process of delousing, its extreme agility, its astonish- 

i all its exceptional talent for 
imitation; these qualities were defined in proverbial 
expressions such as aflam min hidjris “more cunning 
than a monkey", akyas min biskska "more sly than 
a she-monkey", amlah mix rubbák “moce pleasing 
than a baboon", akhá min ird "more imitative than 
an ape", and they summed all of this up in the 
antithesis albird. Rabid Hikinnahu mali “rascal 
though he is, the monkey is agreeable", 

The maritime trade of slavers and of Arab and 
Persian merchants in the Indian Ocean made known 
to the Muslim world a number of new species of 
cercopithics and a considerable trade in monkeys 
developed in the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian. 
Gulf. The hunters, sea-farers from the coastal region 
of the Hageamawt, went by preference via the island 
‘of Socotra to the coast of East Africa (the country 
of the Zandi and the country of Sufäla) in search of 
the magnificent guereza colobes (Colobus abyssinicus) 
with its fine black pelt, an item of great luxury, ex- 
ported at that time as far as Central Asia and Europe, 
Al-Idrist (Nusha, rst clime, section 7) speaks of an 
“Island of Monkeys" (diasiral al-burūd), in the Indian 
Ocean (perhaps the island of Pemba or that of 
Mafia?), where the bunters fom Khuria-Muria and 
of Socotra went to trap monkeys (that is to say, the 
green monkeys Cercopithecus callitrichs, the vervets 
Cere. pygeryihrus, the moustacs Cerc. cephus, the 
grivets Cerc. Aethiops and the nisnas Cem. pyr- 
rhonolus) with the aid of small boats propelled to 
the coast by the tide and the currents. These boats 
contained delicacies for bait and on the gunwales 
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there were towing ropes manoeuvred by cords at- 
tached to the ship. Attracted by the food, the 
quadrumans soon crowded together in the boats and 
it was necessary only to operate the recovery ropes 
and to bring on board the teeming cargo; depending 
on the species, some were killed and their pelts sent 
to the fur market, and others, with collars on their 
necks, were sold at a high price either to merchants 
or to aristocratic collectors of rare beasts or to 
itinerant animal showmen. 

It is known, from the chroniclers, and al-Mas*idi 
(Muradj, ì, § 485) confirms it, that princes of India 
and of China kept trained monkeys, whose role was 
to detect poison in food and drink; the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mahdi was advised by Chinese ambassadors 
to avail himself of the same precaution. But, a 
century earlier, the Umayyad caliph Vazid b. 
MuSiwiya already had his monkey which accom- 
panied him in processions, mounted on an ass 
(al-Damirī, op. cit). The ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawak- 
kil received, from a king of Nubia, two monkeys, of 
which one could sew and the other model in clay, 
On the other hand, the seafarers of Sirif and of 
"Umün, maintaining commercial links with India, 
the islands of Indonesia and China, were the principal 
source of information on Asiatic fauna and flora, in- 
formation exploited by Arab geographers and ency- 
clopaedists from the 3rd/roth to the 7th/s3th cen- 
tury; these hardy adventurers brought back, on their 
return, specimens of quadrumans native to these 
regions, such as rhesus macaques (Macaca mulatia) 
and crab macaques (Macaca irus) and semnopithics 
or langurs, including the hanouman entellus (Pres- 
bytis entellus), all of these being untouchable beasts 
to the Indians. Certain of these monkeys were offered, 
at the beginning of the 4th/roth century, by the 
amir of *Umán, to the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muktadir 
bi-llih to complete his menagerie (Muradj, i, § 487); 
with hunting dogs and falcons, monkeys were re- 
garded as princely gifts and they were to figure 
among the presents sent by Haran al-Rashid to 
Charlemagne on the occasion of the two exchanges 
of ambassadors between the two sovereigns (181-5) 
797-801). 

For its part, the Maghrib was well acquainted with 
monkeys through the numerous colonies of apes, 
known as Barbary macaques (Macaca inuus) in the 
Atlas. Very tame and friendly animals, they are a 
tourist attraction in tbe valleys of the Chiffa, in 
Algeria, and it is well knowa with what vigilant 
care the British keep their few specimens imprisoned 
on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

‘The monkey has always and everywhere had, with 
its grimaces its mimicry, its mischief and its agility, 
the power of amuse crowds; among showmen and 
jugglers, the exhibitor of monkeys (barrád, kuradati, 
kuraydáti) was assured, in the Islamic countries, of 
success in the company of strolling players, in public 
places, at fairs and in markets. Yemenis and Somal- 
ians were the experts in this profession, which, while 
relatively lucrative, was held in considerable con- 
lempt by the upper classes; so, according to Ibn 
al-Fakih, Khalid b. Safwan, in the course of an 
oratorical contest between the people of North and 
South Arabia, threw this insult at Ibrihlm b. 
Makhrama al-Kindi: "You other Yemenis, you are 
nothing but exhibitors of monkeys..." In spite of 
this disapproval of public entertainers who were, it 
must be said, in many cases rogues, the mass of the 
people, both rural and urban, were attracted to 
open-air entertainments and to exhibitions of rare 
and "clever" animals, whether these were monkeys, 


dogs, bears, or goats. As trained quadrumans were 
a source of hilarity, the people readily abandoned 
the term kird to designate them, substituting ex- 
pressions of a happier psychological effect; thus, in 
ria and in Lebanon, the monkey was called sa‘dén 
lucky charm" and his trainer became the sa‘ddnt, 
while in Iran,‘Irak, Turkey and Egypt it was na ymūn/ 
mimün "fortune" which prevailed and which by a 
coincidence perhaps not fortuitous could quite well 
be linked to the Greek pte) "ape" from the verb 
ppoðpar “imitate, mimic", In the same spirit, the 
entire Maghrib instinctively adopted, in parallel to 
the classical substratum, Aerdjgerd (pl. brad, Avüdal 
grüd, grüda) and the Berber ibki (pl. iPAan) and idda 
(pl. iddaww), the arabised Persian adjective shidi 
(pl. shwada, shwdda, shwddi) "i joyous" which 
must have been introduced by the Turks and which 
*Iràk also made its own. Also in the Maghrib, the 
Popular negro Ba Se‘diyya, parodying black magi- 
cians, to the terror of small children, is often accom- 
panied in his acts by a trained monkey, which he 
makes dance to the sound of the tambourine or of 
the chayfa [g.v]. 

‘Arab authors have said very little about the tricks 
which the exhibitors of monkeys trained their pupils 
to perform. Al-Mas‘Odf notes simply that the Nubian 
grivet exhibited in the fairs astonishes the audience 
by his surprising agility in climbing to the top of a 
spear fixed in the earth. As for al-Djāhiz who, as an 
objective naturalist, enquired into the behaviour of 
monkeys employed by the ashdb al-birada (Hayausin, 
passim), he makes no mention of the kinds of acro- 
batics that were displayed in public. It is nevertheless 
easy to imagine them for anyone who has witnessed 
the displays given in Morocco by the wandering 
troupes of the Ulàd Sidi Ahmed à Müsá, the native 
showmen of the Sus, with their performing monkeys, 
and this on the occasion of local patronal festivals 
like that of Lalla Kassába (see E. Laoust, Noms et 
cerbmonies des feux de joie, in Hespéris (1921), 44). 
In addition, the ambience of these travelling shows 
with their dense crowds of curious onlookers has 
been finely caught by Badi* al-Zaman al-Hamadhant 
[gv] in his delightful makéma firdiyya (Makamdt, 
Cairo 1923, 104-6; Fr. tr. S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie 
arabe, Paris 1827, iii, 246-7) where the farrdd is 
none other than the waggish Abu 'I-Fath al-Iskandati 
constrained by vicissitudes to occupy this dismal 
condition. One of the most familiar street characters, 
the exhibitor of monkeys, is not absent from the 
stories of the Thousand and one nights, notably in 
the very salacious tale of the nymphomaniac princess 
who ravished one of his animals (Nights 355-7). 

In Islam, as elsewhere, to liken a man to a monkey 
was one of the most degrading insults. Among the 
‘Muslims of Spain, in periods of friction between the 
communities, while the pig and the dog were used as 
epithets for the Christians, the name "monkey" was 
generally reserved for the Jews, in reminiscence of 
the Kurnic verses quoted above (see H. Pérés, 
Poésie andalouse, Paris 1953, 240-1). In Itrikiya, un- 
der the Aghlabid dynasty, the Addi, in his zeal for 
diihad [q..], enjoined upon Jews and Christians the 
wearing on the shoulder of a square of cloth bearing 
the picture of a monkey in the case of Jews, and a 
pig in the case of Christians; these same symbols were 
to be shown cn a board nailed to the door of their 
houses (according to al-Malik, Ríydd al-nufts, apud 
H. R. Idris, Contribution à l'histoire de I'Ifrikiya, in 
REI (1935), ii, 142). The satirical poets did not 
hesitate to use derogatory comparisons with monkeys 
to brand those whom they were attacking; this was 
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done by the Andalusian Ibrahim al-Hasani in 
referring to the famous amir al-Mangir Ibn Abi 
‘Amir (Pérts, of. cif), as was done before him by | 
Abii Nuwas, proclaiming his hatred of the Barmakids 
[see mania] in this opening verse kādā samānu 
»-huridi. . ., “This is the age of the apes, « " (Diwan, 
Cairo 1953, 519; Beirut 1962, 413). 

Under the scheme of Kuränic law, eating the 
flesh of the monkey is forbidden, since the animal | 
is omnivorous and has canine teeth; an additional | 
and fundamental reason for this prohibition is the | 
instinctive revulsion, which is natural to the primates, 
the family to which the human race belongs, for the 
idea of devouring another member of the same family. 
For the evolved human being, eating the meat of the 
ape would be close to cannibalism. Nevertheless, 
ancient medical opinion held the flesh of the monkey 
to be an effective preventive agent against ele- 
phantiasis (djudhám). Certain other parts of the 
animal, such as the teeth, the hair and the skin, 
possessed “specifie qualities” (Rhawiss) (see al 
Damiri, loc. eit), which modem science has rele- 
gated to the rank of absurdity. 

Finally, regarding the term Aid, it should be 
noted that in astronomy the asterism % À Car 
majoris and Ù, % 0, Y, 2, p, & columbae is wrongly 
called al-Kurad "the Apes" in some treatises, a 
mistake arising from a misspelling of al-Furid "the 
Hermits” (see A. Benhamouda, Les noms arabes des 
toiles, ia ATEO, Algiers (1951), ix, 182). 

With ird, there has not so far been any reference 
to other than colobids and cercopithecids; it might 
also be asked what conception the Arabs had of the 
large anthropomorphic, or anthropoid, apes. These 
number no more than eleven species world-wide, 
seven gibbons, two chimpanzees, one gorilla and 
one orang-outang; none of these species exists in | 
Arabia, and to find them one must go either to 
Indonesia or to central Africa. It is impossible, how- | 
ever, not to see in one or other of these primates 
the mysterious nasnés/nisnds (pl. nasanis) of the 
mediaeval Arab writers, and there can be no doubt 
that such a "demiman" with human face, and 
vertical stance, without a tail and possessing the 
faculty of speech, but also covered with a thick 
fleece, usually russet-coloured, was originally nothing 
other than an anthropomorphic ape observed by 
seafaring Arab merchants of the Indian Ocean, and 
only the gibbon (Hylobuies lar), found in Malaysia, 
Indochina, Burma and the Himalayas, corresponds 
fairly accurately to this description. Ibn al-Fakth, 
who is quoted by al-Kazwint (4 djf*ib, in the margin 
of al-Dambtt, op. cit, i, 191) and Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya al-RazI [g:.] say, with reference to 
Sumatra (diazirat al-Ramnt = Lambri), that “there 
are found there human beings of both sexes, who go 
barefooted and without clothing. Their speech is 
incomprehensible and they live in the tree-tops. 
They are entirely covered with hair and they live 
on a diet of fruit; they constitute an innumerable 
people who flee at the approach of man... these 
beings are four spans in height, thoir language is a 
kind of whistling and their faces are covered with 
russet-coloured down. . " Al-Ldrist (Muzha, rst clime, 
section 8) adds that their movement through the 
trees is accomplished by means of the arms alone 
and no use is made of the feet, which gives the 
impression that they are flying from one branch to 
another. In the Bth/ryth century, Ibn Battata | 
(Rihla, ii, 136) writes of the colonies of siamang 
gibbons (Symphalangus syndactylus) with black fleece 
and white mask which he encountered on the southern | 


coasts of the Indies. As for the recently-discovered 
Asiatic orang-outang, the gorilla and the chimpanzees 
of Africa, these remained on the peripheries of know- 
ledge until the r2th/r8th century. Besides, in so far 
as they were known, their height, greater than that 
of man, meant that they could not be identified with 
the half-man which the nasnds is, by definition; the 
root n.3-n.5. evokes in fact the idea of smallness 
and weakness. The reports of those who saw gibbons 
were rapidly distorted by the imagination of those 
who transmitted them to the point where the nasnds 
became a monstrous semi-anthropomorphic creature, 
one-eyed and one-legged, moving with successive 
bounds at a tremendous speed, in times past hunted 
for its meat in the Yemen, With the shikk, another 
half-human monster, the nasnās is not without 
analogy with the monoculus and the satyrus of Pliny. 
Understandably, sceptical minds demanded visual 
proof of the existence of such phenomena and to this 
end the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil, according to 
al-Mas‘adi (Muridj, i, § 491), instructed the famous 
doctor and translator Hunayn b. Ishak (9.0.] to find 
for him some of these curiosities; it seems that the 
scholar brought back from his explorations two 
authentic nasnds, but nothing further is known of 
the episode, 

Modern philologists, like P. Anastase-Marie, have 
gone so far as to sce in the term nasnds the Greek 
voovog "dwarf" (see Amin Maff, MuSdiam al- 
layawbs, Cairo 1932, s.v. Ape, 13-18); it cannot be 
denied that the two words have the same sense and 
one would thus be led to see, in the origin of nasnds, 
besides the gibbon, a human pygmy. Al-Diabiz, while 
not believing in them, lists a number of these fabulous. 
beings which really existed in the popular imagina- 
tion, and, this being an interesting fact, he assimilates 
the nasnas to the wi-udh and to the people of Gog 
and Magog (Hayacein, i, 189; vii, 178). Now the 
Arab geographers recognised three countries jointly 
said to be the land or the island of the Wak-Wak (or 
the Wk-Waks}, the first situated below the country 
of the Zandj [g.v], beyond Sufála “of gold” (Mozam- 
bique); the second in the most eastern islands of 
Malaysia (the Philippines, Celebes, the Moluccas) 
and the third in the extreme north of the Sino-Asiatic 
continent; it is found that these three countries cor- 
respond quite closely io those inhabited by partic 
larly small peoples, the Negrillos and the Aklas in 
Africa, the Negritos in Malaysia, in Deccan and in 
the southern Himalayas, and the Lapps, the Samo- 
yedes, the Tungus and other nomadic ethnic groups 
of the arctic and sub-arctic regions. It may thus be 
supposed that those who encountered these pygmy 
people by chance identified them in their accounts 
with the sands, as had also been the case with the 
gibbon; and a detail which may corroborate this 
interpretation is the insistence of the authors on the 
faculty of speech attributed to the nasnds. Neverthe- 
less, there remains the mystery of the alleged ex- 
istence of the nasnis in the Yemen, and we can 
hardly be satisfied by the Jadith (see LA, under 
noses) according to which the nasnds were the 
metamorphoses of men from the two cursed tribes of 
‘Ad and Thamüd [gre]. Was there, in Arabia, a 
small anthropoid ape, or a race of human pygmies? 
The question and its solution belong to the realm 
of palaeontology and of prehistory. 

In fact, in historical times, the Arab peoples, 
having never encountered this fabulous nasnas in 
their own countries, quite naturally applied the 
term to all the small long-tailed flat-faced African 
monkeys with which the exhibitors made them 
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familiar (see al-Damtsl, of. eit. li, 353-4), and modern 
systematic practice has simply ratified the vox 
populi in retaining the name "'nisnas" and applying 
it to the Somalian Cercopithecus pyrrhonotus. In 
conclusion, having been born out of confused images 
of the gibbon and a pygmy in travellers’ tales, to 
become subsequently a monstrous human mutation 
blighted by divine punishment, the nasnäs has finally 
been placed, by cornmon logic, in one of the families 
defined by bird. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Kazwinl, Adj*ib al-maghlūkāi, 
and Damiri, Hayat al-hayawém al-kwbrá, Cairo 
1356/1937; Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhánt, K. al- 
Buldan, te. H. Masc, Abrégé du livre des pays, 
Damascus 1973; Ibn Taghribirdl-G. Wiet, Les bio- 
graphies du Manhal Saft, Cairo 1932; ldrisi, 
Nuzhat al-musktak (K. Rudjár), ed. Leiden, Opus 
geographicum, 5 fascs., 1970-5; Ibn Battüta, Rikla, 
Cairo 1346/1928; N. Elisséef, Thèmes ef motifs des 

i s, Beirut 1949; - 

Men and apes (with bibliogr.), London 1966, Fr. tr. 

Hommes et singes, Paris 1967, and coll. “Marabout”, 

MU No. az9, Paris 1971; M. Lombard, La chasse ei 

les produits de la chasse dans le monde musulman 

(VIII-XI siècle), im Annales ESC (May-June 

1969); B. Heuvelmans, Sur la piste des bétes 

ignorées (ch. "Les bètes à face humaine d'Indo- 

Malaisie"), Paris 1955, i, 13-233; E. G. Boulenger, 

Les singes, Paris 1942. (F. Vint) 

KIRESUN [see cmzsoN]. 

KIRGIZ, a Turkish people, mentioned as early 
as the oldest Chinese accounts of Central Asia (from 
the ond century A.D.) under the name Kien-Kuen, 
which according to P. Pelliot (JA, Ser. 2, vol. xv, 
137) goes back to a Mongol word, singular Firkun, 
The lands of the Kirgiz are not exactly defined in 
these sources; according to a very reliable source, 
the land of the Kien-Kuen lay uorth-west of the 
land of the K'ang-Kiu, Le. of Sogdiana, The name 
Ķirghiz first appears in the Orkhon inscriptions of 
the Sth century; at that time the Kirgiz (as the 
contemporary Chinese annals also tell us) lived on 
the Upper Venisei (Turkish Kem), north of the 
Kég-men or Sayan mountains. The same name 
(Kakm4n) is also mentioned in Gardizi (W. Barthold, 
Oče! o poesdke v Srednyuyu Asiyu, 86 = ed. «Abd al- 
Hayy Habibi, Tehran 1347/1968, 262); according to 
this source, the capital of the Khan of the Kirgiz 
was 7 days" journey north of these mountains. There 
is also said that the Kirgiz had red hair and a white 
colour of skin (surbli-i mily wa sapidt-i past), which 
is explained by their alleged relationship with the 
Slavs; the same anthropological features, of which 
there is no longer any trace among the modern 
Kirgiz, are mentioned in the Chinese T'ampshu; 
linguistically, the Kirgiz were then already Turki- 
cised. They did not come to the fore politically till 
about 840 A.D., when they succeeded in conquering 
the lands of the Uyghur in Mongolia. Nothing was 
known in Muslim lands of this event; Marquart's 
endeavour (Osteuropaische und ostasiatische Streif- 
silge, Leipzig 1903, 91-2) to connect with this the 
story in Djabiz of the defeats of the Toghuzghuz, can 
be utterly rejected; like Kudáma (ed. de Goeje, 262, 
1. 13) Diàhiz only refers to the hostility between the 
Toghuzghuz and the Kharlukh (Karluk [gx]). 
Istakhil (ed. de Goeje, 9-10) and others mention the 
Kirgiz (Khirkhtz) as eastern neighbours of the 
Kimak [see xiwAx] and as northern neighbours of 
the Kharlukh and Toghuzghuz; in the east their 
lands are said to have stretched to the ocean. The 


most important article of export for trade with 
Muslim lands was musk. The ethnic and historical 
continuity between the Kirgi and the people living 
today under the same name in the USSR is supposed 
but not proved. The Kirgiz were probably driven out 
‘of Mongolia in connection with the foundation of 
the empire of the Khitay in the beginning of the 
roth century [see KARA KHITAY] and the advance of 
the Mongol peoples; on the other hand, a body of 
Kirgiz must have migrated as early as this century 
southwards to the present abode of the genuine 
Kirgiz (Kara Kirgiz); according to the Hudūd al 
Salam (f. 18a, tr. Minorsky, 98, comm, 293-4, even 
the town of Pandal (the modern Aksu in Chinese 
Turkestan) was in possession of the Kirgiz, The 
Kirgiz are not mentioned again in this region till 
the r6th century; what the Chinese C'ang-Te, who 
was there in 1259, records of the Kirgiz (especially 
on the use of dog-sledges, ef. Bretschneider, Med. 
iaecal researches, i, 129) he had only been toid, 
and did not see himself, and these stories probably 
do not refer to the people of the land he passed 
through. The main body of the people had probably: 
remained on the Upper Yenisei; the Kara Khitay 
when driven out of North China had to tight with 
these Kirgiz during their trek westwards. In the 
fertile region of the modern administrative district 
of Minusinsk the Kirgiz gradually adopted agri- 
culture and a settled mode of life. According to 
the Hudiid al-‘dlam (f. 17b, tr. Minorsky, 97, comm. 
286) thero was only one town among the Kirgiz, 
calied Kemidikat, where their Khàkén lived, and 
no other towns ot villages, but only tents; on the 
other hand, Rashid al-Din says (ed. Berezin, Trudi 
Vost. Old. Arkh. Ohshz. vii, 168-9) that the Kirgiz 
had "many towns and villages". From these and 
similar statements Radloff has drawn the conclusion 
(JA, Ser. 6, vol. ii, 328) that the present state of 
Kirgiz culture is much lower than it used to be. 

In the rsth century the Kirgiz on the Yenisei had 
to submit to the Mongols under Čingiz Khan [g. 
Negotiations for their submission were already begun 
in r207, but it was only settled in 1218 when the 
last rebellion was put down. After the decline of the 
empire of the descendants of Čingiz Khan the Kirgiz 
had sometimes to be under the yoke of the Mongols, 
sometimes of the Kalmucks, and sometimes of the 
Russians; in 1607 they recognised the suzerainty of 
the Kazik, but by r609 we find them killing a tax- 
collector sent by the Kazak. In 1642 they were 
described by the Kalmuck Khan Batur as Kalmuck, 
in 1646 by the Russian plenipotentiary Daniyil 
Arghinskiy as Russian subjects. In 1703 they were 
transferred by the Kalmucks, by arrangement with 
Russia, southwards to the region of the modern 
Seriretye; they are then said to have numbered 
3,000-4,000 tents, As mentioned above, a portion of 
the Kitgiz had migrated at a much earlier date; 
shortly after 1514 a certain Muhammad is mentioned 
as being invested as Khan of the Kirgiz by Said 
Khin the ruler of the Mongols (Tarih-i Rashidi, 
tr, E.D. Ross, London 1895, 141); in the roth 
century the Kirgiz were for the most part under the 
rule of the Khins of the Kazlk. The Kirgiz were 
called Burut by Kalmucks; they were nearly al 
driven out from Semiretye to Farghána and Karáte- 
in; it was only after the destruction of the Kalmuek 
empire by the Chinese (1758-9) that they returned 
to their old settlements in the southern part of 
Semiretye. At this date the name Kirgiz was trans- 
ferred to the Kazll by the Russians; to distinguish 
them from the latter, the true Kirgiz were called 
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Black Kirgiz (Karā Klrghiz Tae term "Karā" 
was never adopted by the people themselves and 
is now definitely repudiated. In Semiretye, thc 
Kara Kirghiz, outwardly at least, professed Islam; 
in their epic, which takes its name from the principal 
hero Manas, the wars against the Kalmucks arc 
described as wars of religion. Unlike the Kazik, the 
Tard Kirghiz had neither princes or nobles; the 
elders, called Manap, were not chosen by any kind 
of election but owed their position entirely to their 
personal influence. Owing to the continual state of 
war, the tribes of the Kara Kirghiz did not break up 
into small subdivisions as was the case with the 
tribes of the Kazi; an aw! (camp) of the Kari 
Kirghiz comprised the members of a whole tribe and 
therefore occupied a much greater area than an au! 
of the Kazak. In the 18th century authority over the 
Karā Kirghiz was claimed by the Chinese, in the 
19th first by the Ozbegs in Farghána and later by 
the Russians; the final establishment of Russian 
rule dates from 1864, The prosperity of the Kar? 
Kirghiz has been seriously affected by the Russian 
colonisation and particularly by the rising of 1916, 
when a considerable portion of the people migrated 
to China; the Russian government resolved—but 
nothing came of it owing to the revolution of 1917 
—to take from the Kara Kleghtz all their grazing- 
grounds except the valley of the Tekes and to throw 
these lands open for Russian colonisation. 

Until recently in both Russia and Western Europe 
the name “Kirgiz” meant particularly the Kazik; 
they are sometimes called also “Kirgiz-Kaisale’ 
(Kaisak, corrupted from Kazak, to distinguish them 
trom the Russian Cossacks). On the separation of the 
Kaz, from the Ozbeg, cf. au '"L-xMAYR and 
Kazig. The whole of the Kazak people was for long 
under the rule of one Khan who therefore had a 
considerable military force at his disposal; Khan 
Kasim (d. 924/1518) was particularly powerful. In 
spite of several defeats from the Mongols allied with 
the Ozbegs in the 16th century, the Hazil still had 
a strong nomadic kingdom at the end of this century 
under the rule of Khan Tawakkul, who, during the 
last years of the reign of Khin ‘Abd Allàh b. Iskandar 
[q..] was able to make a successful incursion into 
Ma ward al-Nahr, and later still even held the town 
of Tashkent. In the 17th century the power of the 
hans only rarely extended over the whole people; 
but about this time Tashkent and Farghána were 
usually in the possession of the Kazák, sometimes 
under nominal recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Kbáns of the Ozbegs, At this time must have taken 
place the division of the Kazik into three “Hordes” 
(called by the Kazák themselves djüz “hundred” 
the great horde (uu djús) occupied the most easter! 
the little (kishi djis) the most westerly part of the 
so-called “Kirgiz steppes” and between the two the 
central horde (orta djz). Towards the end of the 17th 
century this division was already an accomplished 
fact, Khan Tyawka, celebrated as the law-giver of 
his people (in 1694 a Russian embassy was received 
by him ín the town of Turkistán and in 1698 one 
from the Kalmucks), still ruled all three Hordes and 
had a representative in each of them. In 1717 un- 
successful negotiations for the submission of all 
three Hordes to Peter the Great were conducted; in 
1723 the towns of Sayrám, Tashkent and Turkistán 
were conquered by the Kalmucks. For a short period 
after this, the suzerainty of the Khan of the Little 
Horde was recognised by all the Kazik and the 
agreement embodying this was sealed by the sacrifice 
of a white horse; but the treaty had no practical 


results. In 1730, Abu 'l-Khayr negotiated with Russia 
and concluded a treaty by which he declared himself 
and his people Russian subjects. This treaty was 
renewed several times in the 18th century; but it was 
not till the roth century, especially after 1847, when 
the Russians were firmly established on the southern 
frontier of the Kirgiz steppes on the Sir DaryS, that 
Russian rule became definitely established over the 
steppes and their inhabitants. The eastern part of the 
steppes was administered from Siberia and the 
western from Orenburg; regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Siberian Kazák were published in 1822 
and again in 1868. Even after the abolition of the 
rity, the descendants of Čingiz Khan 
exercised 3 considerable influence over 
the people as a nobility (among the KazAk called 
“white bones", ab süyeb); their authority has been 
gradually destroyed by the measures of the Russian 
Government. The last popular leader of the Kazik 
was Kenesarl, who fought against the authorities in 
Siberia and Orenburg from 1842 in the mountains of 
Ala Tau; several risings were stirred up until 1873 
by his son Sadik (so-called by the Russians, properly 
Siddik). Another son, Ahmad, later wrote the life 
of his father Kenesar! and of his brother Sadik, 
entitled: Sultan! Kenisara i Sadik, Biografiteskiye 
olerki sultana Akimeta Kenisarina. Obrabotano diya 
pelati i snabieno primecaniyami E. T. Smirnovlm, 
Tashkent 1889 (review by V. Rosen in Zap., iv, 
1213). 

The most southern part of the Kirgiz steppes was 
conquered in the roth century by the Ozbegs of 
Farghina and Khiwa and partly colonised; the ad- 
vance of the Russians in this part was therefore as- 
sisted by tho Kazilk, After the foundation of the 
general-gouvernement of Turkestan (1867) and the 
general-gouvernement of the Steppes (1882) (Semi- 
reiye belonged at first to the latter, but was later 
again united to Turkestan), the government of Kirgiz 
steppes had less unity than before. On the other hand, 
after the Revolution an administrative unit was 
established called at first by the Russians the "Kirgiz 
Republic" and by the people themselves “Kazaki- 
stan”, Today the Kirgiz form one of the Union Re 
publics in the USSR. The number of the population 
in the Kirgiz Socialist Soviet Republic was 3,145,000 
in 1973 (43.8% Kirgiz, 24.2% Russians, 1.3% Uz- 
beks, etc.). The whole number of Kirgiz living in the 
USSR was 1,452,000 in 1970. The number of Kirgiz 
living in China and Afghanistan is over 100,000. The. 
Kirgiz language belongs to the northwestern (Kip- 
chak} group of Turkic languages. 
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KIRID [see tiniclsu]. 

a peninsula jutting out into the Black 
Sea south of the Ukraine (Russian Krim; English 
Crimea; French Crimée; German Krim; with an area 
of 25,500 km!), connected with the mainland by the 
isthmus ea. 8 km. wide of Perekop (in Turkish Or 
Kapl), and ending to the east in the peninsula of Ker’ 
{q.v.], The northern and central parts are flat; to the 
south lies a mountainous area consisting of three 
ranges, the most southern of which, Mt. Yayla 
(3,545 m. high), falls down steeply to the coastal 
strip. The climate is relatively mild and on the south- 
eastern coast similar to that of the Mediterranean 
ara. The water of the few rivers and brooks— 
especially that of the Salghlr—is used for irrigation. 
The flat grounds are cultivated; in the mountalas 
there are pastures besides woods, and wine-growing 
is not without importance. Some minerals are found 
(iron ore near Keré, fluorspar near Sevastopol) and 
at present there is also all kinds of industry. 

In antiquity, the peninsula was inhabited by the 
Scythians. From the 6th century B.C. onwards, Greek 
colonies existed on the coasts. Around 480 B.C. these 
formed the Bosporean State, whereas in the rst 
century B.C. they belonged for a short time to the 
Pontian kingdom. From 63 B.C. onwards, the Roman 
Empire wielded supreme rule (see Paulys Realenzyklo- 
pldie der klassischen. Altertumswistenschaft, new ed. 
by G, Wissowa, vi. Halbbond, Stuttgart 1899, cols. 
2254-69; H. G, Gundel, Die Krim im Altertum, in Das 
Gymnasium, liii (1942), 127-38). In the 4th century 
A.D, first the Goths came, then the Huns. Until 1239 
the Byzantine empire held the Chersonese (Old Rus- 
sian Korsun?), while the main part of the peninsula 
belonged to the territory of the Khazars [q.0]. 
During the roth and rith centuries there was the 
Russian colony Tmutarakan? (probably near modern 
Taman?), important ín relations with Byzantium. 
From around r03o the peninsula was dominated by 
the Kumans or Klptak [q.v.], and from r239 by the 
Tatars of the Golden Horde. They also wielded a sort 
of supreme rule over the Genoese colonies that came 
into existence hers (since r26r-5, especially in Kaffa, 
mod, Feodosiya, see xere), These colonies took over 
the role of the Byzantine Chersonese and became of 
great significance for trade with Byzantium and the 
Mediterranean area until their downfall in 2475. 


‘They were to a certain extent tributary to the Tatars. 
Occasional plunderings of these towns by the Golden 
Horde (see naTU?tos), e.g. in 1298-9, or sieges, e.g. 
1343, remained incidental. 

Kirim is only rarely mentioned by the Arab geog- 
raphers (and even then partly following the Italian 
reports, as by Idrisi). The first contact with Islam 
dates trom a campaign of the Rim Saldjükid sultan 
Kay Kubád ‘Ala? al-Din II (¢.v,] (6r6-34/1219-36). 
After the Golden Horde occupied the peninsula, first 
in 1225 and then, definitively, in 1233-9, the religious 
situation did not change immediately. At the in- 
stigation of the Egyptian Mamlūks (who entertained 
trade relations with the peninsula) a mosque was 
erected at Old Kirim (also Solkhai/Solgbad) ; another 
was built later by the Khan Ozbeg (712-42/1313-41) 
(gv). 

During the latter's reign, Suani Islam had gained 
a firm footing among the Tatars of Kirim, like among 
the rest of the Golden Horde. From Egypt shortlived 
influences of the futuwwa [q.v.] asserted themselves. 

Next, there existed of old also Jewish settlements, 
Dut little is known about them in these centuries 
except from tombstones. Karaites or Kari’im [9.0] 
were found at Cufut Kale, and the Orthodox Christ- 
ians had a bishopric of Gothia at Old Kirim. Western. 
or Latin Christianity, supported mainly by the 
Franciscans, was represented by the Genoese until 
the downfall of the latter in 1475. Already in 1261 a 
Latin bishop is mentioned, and in 1318 the bishopric 
of Kaffa was founded. Its jurisdiction stretched from 
Varna (in modern Bulgaria) to Saray {g.v.], the capital 
of the Golden Horde. The bishopric of Cherson, which 
came into being in 1303, was definitively established 
in 1333, with parishes in the individual towns, From 
here efforts were made to effect a union with the 
other Christians and to start missionary work among 
the Tatars, but at the end of the rth century these 
attempts came to an end for lack of success, From 
1351 until after 1370 there had even existed a Latin 
bishopric at Sarày, 

In the 14th century, during embittered fights with 
the Venetians in the Mediterranean and the Aegean. 
Sea, the Genoese founded trading factories in Sughdak 
(Russian Suro), in Balaklava (then Cembalo), in 
modern Sevastopol, in Tana (Azóv, Turkish Azak 
[g.5.]) and in Moncastro (Ak Kirman [g.v.], Rumanian 
Cetatea Albà, since 1368) to the west of the mouth of 
the Dnéstr. Until 1343 the Venetians had a colony 
at Tana (Azóv). Besides Italians, who had their own. 
rule and system of justice, there were living ín these 
towns Arabs from various Near Eastern lands; Turks 
from Anatolia; Lurs [q.».]; Greeks; and above all, 
such a large number of Armenians that Kirim was 
sometimes called Armenia Magna or Armenia Mari- 
tima. About the Crimean Goths we are informed by 
reports of the 13th century, and latterly in the 6th 
century by Augier Ghislain de Busbecq, ambassador 
of the Austrian emperor to Süleymin II (see E. S. 
Forster, The Turkish letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Bus- 
ecg, Oxford 1927, repr. 1968; W. von den Steinen, 
Vier Briefe Busbecgs aus der Türkei, 1926), Since that 
time they have merged with the Kirim Tatars. 

The Mongols of the Golden Horde had a governor 
on the peninsula (häkim or tli), who kept up his 
own diplomatic relations with the Nile valley. We 
hear also of an “amir of the right wing" and “of the 
left wing of the army". Until the middie of the xsth 
century Kirim, thinly populated except for the coasts, 
remained a centre, especially through Byzantine 
intermediaries on the Dardanelles, for trade with 
Egypt. For a long period via the Kirim slaves 
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(Maralüks) were sent to that country, while all kind 
of goods (fine shawls, perfumes and the like) found 
their way from there to Kirim, and further to the 
Volga along the road of Sughdak, Old Kirim, and 
Perekop. Trade with Anatolia was also important. 
‘The traffic was later taken over by Trebizond, which 
had remained Byzantine until 1462, The Genoese 
brought European goods (linen and ceramics) to 
Kirim and to farther on, In the rstb century espe- 
cially, the commercial highway ran along the bank 
of the Bug sia Luck and Lemberg to Breslau. 

Both in Old Kirim, the peninsula's seat of govern- 
ment in these centuries, and in Eski Yurt, many goods 
were warehoused. The currents of trade manifested 
themselves also in the artistic construction of build- 
ings and in ceramics. These showed influences from 
Sarüy, Saldjükid Asia Minor, Egypt and the Genoese 
colonies, as we know since the excavations of 1924-8. 
Besides trade, a part was played by the manufacture 
of salt, the gathering of honey (which weat as far 
as Kh"ärazm) and grapes, and by horse-breeding and 
tanning. 

Notwithstanding, all these developments, Kirim 
remained until ihe sth century only an annexe of 
the Golden Horde and occasionally a refuge for 
ambitious claimants in their struggle for power, like 
Nokhay in 129: and Mamay in 359. Around 1345-8, 
85,000 persons allegedly fell victim to the Black 
Death, aad in 1395 the peninsula was ravaged by 
Timür, Attempts of the double kingdom of Poland 
and Lithuania to push as far as the Black Sea and 
to endanger also Kirim were foiled in 1399 by the 
victory of the “mayor of the palace" Edigil (Russian 
Yedigey) on the Vorskla. The latter had his base here 
during his struggle wich Witold of Lithuania, until 
he died in 1419. 

During the civil wars which ravaged che Golden 
Horde trom 1359 onwards, princes of the Mongol 
ruling dynasty who were descendants of Cingiz Khan 
and his grandson Togha Temür (the son of Djoéi), 
had settled on various occasions in the peninsula, 
At the beginning of the sth century they had ap- 
parently adopted the family-name of Girdy [g.v.] or 
Kerey. Relying upon the noble family of the Shirin, 
Devlet Berdi had established himself in Kirim after 
1426, aad in 1427 he tried to enter again into relations. 
with Egypt. But he (and since 1427 also his brother 
‘Hadidit Giray [gx] encountered opposition from 
the ruler of the Great (until then, the Golden) 
Horde. In August t449 Hagidit formally declared 
himself ruler of Kirim. With the help of the Turkish 
sultan and the Polish-Lithuantan king Casimir IV, he 
was able to hold out until his death in 1466, first in 
his residence Kirk Yer and later in the valley of 
Baghée Saray [gs.). He and later his son again and 
‘again took in fugitives of the decaying Great Horde, 
and they thus became rulers of the strongest among 
the Tatar states that came into being. On the northern. 
shore of the Black Sea a strip of land where the 
Noghays [g.u.] lived, and since 1484 also the Budjak 
(gv.], came gradually under the rule of the Kirim 
Khins, 

After rather lengthy succession disputes, Mengli 
Giráy I [q.».], one of Hàdjdji Giray’s eight sons, got 
the upper hand. He was to become the real founder 
‘of the independent Kl-im state, in spite of the fact 
that he had to recognise Ottoman supremacy after 
the conquest of Kaffa in 1475 by the Sultan's troops. 
The Girly family was then recognised as enjoying in 
Kirim the sole rights of succession and immunity. 
Since [slim Girdy 11 (992-6/1584-3) [q.v], tbeir name 
was mentioned in the Akufba after the Sultan's; they 


bad the right to strike their own coins; and they could 
grant asylum. They remained independent in internal 
policy and had at their disposal a richly-ramified 
officialdom which followed more and more the Otto- 
man Turkish pattern, Under the continuous political 
preponderance of the Sultan, co-operation between 
the two states generally passed off without too much 
friction, in spite of many dangerous tensions at 
times. Joint military expeditions were regularly 
organised; in 1476 and 1538 into Moldavia, in 1543 
lor the first tiine into Hungary, From the time when 
the Turks had conquered Kilia and Ak Kirmán 
(1484) and the Poles had been defeated in Moldavia 
(1497), the khanate of Kirim was in direct contact 
with the Turkish dominions in the Balkan peninsula. 
In the north-east the Cerkes [4..] and Kabards (g.0.] 
were subjects of the Kldm-Kháns, and thus the 
Black Sea became until x739 a Turkish-Tatar inland. 
sea. 

Relations with the Christian powers in the north 
changed when, from 1470-2 onwards, Casimir IV decid 
ed to cooperate more and more with the Great Horde. 
The Kirim Khāns turned to the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow, who between 1468 and 1571 were exempted 
from paying tribute. With certain fluctuations 
in details, both states remained loyal to this alliance 
until the fall of the Great Horde in 1302, and even 
extended it, while the kings of Poland-Lithuania in 
1480 and later repeatedly neglected their commit- 
ments to the Horde. From that period onwards, this 
double kingdom was exposed to attacks from both 
the Muscovites and the Kirim-Tatars, who again and 
again invaded Podolia, Volhynia and Galicia and 
more than once laid Kiev, Černigov and other towns 
under contribution (for the Tatar incursions between 
1474 and 1569, see J. Ochmaáski, Organisacja obrony 
pried Tatarami w Wielkien Ksiestwie Litewshim 
("The organisation of the defence against the Tatars 
in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania”), in Studia i 
"Studies for the 
history of the army"), v (1960), 349-98, esp. 362-4). 
Under these circumstances the Great Horde got into 
great difficulties, especially after the death of Khan 
Ahmed in January 1481. Until the very end of this 
state, officers, soldiers and even princes of the ruling 
house continued to desert to the Klrim-Kháns (see 
M. Matowist, Kaffa: kolonia genuenska na. Krymie i 
problem wschodni w latach 1453-1475 ("Kaifa, the 
Genoese colony in the Crimea and the eastern problem 
in 1453-75"), Warsaw 1947 (Prace Instytutu Historyc- 
rego Uniwersytetu Warseewoskiego ("Publications of 
the Historical Institute of the University of Warsaw"), 
ii. Even after a temporary treaty of peace between 
the Grand Duchy of Moscow and Lithuania in 
1493, the latter's contact with Kirim remained 
so close that the Kháns were able to mediate in 
1496 for the establishing of diplomatic Russian- 
Turkish relations, initially in the main for com- 
mercial reasons (see V. E. Syroetkovskiy, Puti i 
snogkenixa Moskvi s Krimom ma rubeée evi veka 
(“Ways and relations of Moscow with the Crimea at 
the turn of the r6th century"), in Izvestiya Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, iti (r932). 

When in June t502 the Great Horde was finally 
defeated to the east of Kiev and close to where the 
Desna joins the Dayépr, and their last Khan was 
forced to flee to Lithuania (where he was executed 
in 1505), the Kirim Khan, in accordance with his 
claim, assumed the rights of the former Golden Horde 
and demanded tribute "without subterfuge” from 
Moscow and Lithuania, To the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania he offered a treaty “after straightening 
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out relations”. In addition, Mengli Giray felt himself 
responsible for the security of the khánates of Kazan 
{[g.vJ and Astrakhân [g.v.] and thus ran into increasing 
difficulties with Moscow (K. Pulaski, Mendli-Giray 
(sic), chan Tatarów perekopskich (‘Mengli-Giray, 
Khan of the Perekop Tatars"), Warsaw 1882). Under 
these circumstances, a treaty with Sigismund 1 
Augustus (1506-48) of Poland and Lithuania was of 
great importance to Mengli Giray I. But the negotia- 
tions had not yet been concluded when the Kirim 
Khin died at a great age in 1515 (J. Pajewski, 
Projekt przymierza polsko-turechiego 1a Zygmunta 
Augusta (“A project of treaty between Poland anc 
Turkey under Sigismund Augustus"), in Ksiega e 
Crei Oskara Halechiego, Warsaw 1935) 

Under Mengli Giray 1, Kirim reached its cultural 
zenith. The area was opened up to Ottoman Turkish 
culture. Artists from the Islamic cultural environ- 
ment and also Italian, often Genoese, artisans who 
had remained in the country after 1475, such as 
Augustino da Garibaldi and Vincento da Zugulfi, 
found work here, especially as architects and stone 
carvers. Intellectual and literary circles came also 
into being. Of special artistic importance was the 
Khan's palace at Bághte Saray [g.".], whither Mengli 
Gitày had transferred his residence from Old Kirim. 
It is actually ín ruins today, but the Zendjini 
Madrasa has been' preserved. 

In view of the position of power which Mehmed 
Girdy 1 (1515-22) [j.*.]) had inherited from his father 
(V. E. Syroetkovskiy, Muchammed-Geraj i ego vassali 
("Mebmed-Giriy and his vassals"), in U&éniye Za- 
pishi Moskovskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta, Ixi 
(1940)], the new Khàn also aspired to the position of 
the Golden Horde and wanted to unite all Tatars 
under his rule, His son Sábib Girày [gv] in 1521 
succeeded in driving away a Khán of Kizin who was 
friendly to Moscow and, in spite of the resistance of 
Astrakhin, in incorporating his territory into that 
of his father, Having become Khi (1532-52) after 
his father had been murdered and Islim Giráy ] 
[g.v] had been put aside, he did not however succeed 
in holding out after a defeat inflicted on him by 
Moscow on the Oka in 1541 (0. Gökbilgin, Tarih-i 
Sahib Giray han (1532-1551), crit. ed. tr., notes and 
glossary, Erzurum 1973 (Atatürk Universitesi yayın- 
ları 212) ). On the contrary, Ivan IV the Terrible 
(1533-84) who had born the title of Tsar since 1547, 
carefully collected his forces for a campaign which 
brought under his control Kazan [q.v] in October 
1552, and Astrakhin [q.v], firstly in 1554 and 
definitively in 1556. Thus the Volga valley was 
opened up to Russia right down to the Caspian Sea, 
the waterway to Caucasia and the north coast of 
Persia lay free and the Russians got an extensive new 
region for settlement, Dawlat (Dewlet) Giray I (1551- 
77 (qv) finally saw himself confined to the Kirim 
Khanate and its northern hinterland, After the mani- 
fold disturbances of the preceding decades he tried to 
collaborate again with Poland-Lithuania, which saw 
itself more and more threatened by Moscow and both 
of which merged into one single state in the Union of 
Lublin in 1469 (0. Gökbilgin, 1532-1577 yılları 
arasinda Kerem Hankge'nin siyasi durumu, Ankara 
1973 (Atatürk Üniversitesi yayınları 289). 

However, the Khān was dissatisfied, as was Sultan 
Süleymån II, by the fact that so many Muslims had 
become subject to Orthodox Christian sovereignty. 
The two sovereigns entered upon a close treaty of 
alliance and for the time being supported Tatar re- 
volts against the supremacy of Moscow; these revolts 
are echoed in the legends around Cora Batir (Sa‘adat 


Sakir, Cora Batyr. Eine Legende in dobrudscha-tata- 
rischer Mundari, Cracow 1935). Dewlet Giray a 
tempted to relieve them by marching against Russia 
in 1555. But his fear that the Sultan might enlarge 
his influence in Kirim by stationing his own troops 
there made him abandon a plan of supporting the 
Ottomans effectively. Thus the Sultan received little 
help from the Kirlm Khan for his attempt to connect 
with a canal the Volga and the Don, at the place 
where they draw the nearest to each other (near 
modern Volgograd). He could rely only on the 
Noghays (q.t.]. Consequently, when in the winter of 
1569 the Turkish troops were defeated between 
Astraghan and the Sea of Azov, the enterprise of 
Selim TI fell through. He had hoped to establish in 
Kirim a base for his campaign against Shii Safawid 
Persia, and to activate from there economic relations 
with Central Asia (H. Inalcik, Osmanls-Rus rekabeti- 
nin mengei ve Dom-Volga kanals teşebbüsü (1569), 
im Belleten xii 146 (1948), 349-402; Eng. tex t in 
ACDTCED (1947), 47-105; A.N. Kurat, Turkiye 
ve dil boyu. 1569 Astarham seferi, Ten-Ídil kanalı 
ve XVI-XVII yüsys Osmanh-Rus münasebetleri, 
Ankara 1966 (AU DTDF Yaymian 151); P. A. Sadi- 
kov, Pokliod Tatar i Turok na Astrakhan v 1569 godu 
("The campaign of the Tatars and Turks against 
Astrakhan in 1569"), in Istoriféskiye Zapiski, xxii, 
Moscow 1047, 132-66). When in 1571 the Turkish 
fleet became decisively weakened by the defeat at 
Lepanto [see AvWA-BAKHTI), eny plan of a Turkish 
advance against Russia had to be abandoned. On 
the other hand, Kirim was thus freed from the feared 
guardianship of the Sultan, although it also lost his 
direct protection. 

The Khán availed himse'f immediately of this free- 
dom at his rear to march against Moscow. In 1571 
the city fell for the last time into Tatar hands and 
was burnt down, The Tsar was forced to declare him- 
self prepared to resume paying tribute (tlsh/t#ylsh). 
Tt was only Peter the Great who was able to free 
himself decisively from this obligation. At this point, 
the Tsar was unable (o counter-attack, as a result of 
his military engagements in the west in regard to 
Livonia. 

Kazan and Astrakhin thus remained in Russian 
hands, In order to change this situation, Khan 
Mehmed II, the Fat (Semiz; reigned 1577-84) made 
new endeavours (Kirimh Abdulla oğlu Hasan, Ikinci 
Mehmed Giray Han|Khén Mehmed Giráy Il, in 
Azerbaycan Y url Bilgisi, iii (1934), z). Since Turkish 
help failed to come because of the war with Persia 
(1578-90), the Khán sought an alliance against Mos- 
cow with Poland, Lithuania and even with Pope 
Gregory XIII. He held out a prospect of conversion 
to Roman Catholicism, which caused the Popes to 
send several ambassadors between 157: and 1583. 
A Kirim embassy was honourably received at Vilna 
in 1579 (Stanislaw Kryczyński, Nieudana misja 
katolicka wiréd muzułmanow litewskich w XVI w 
(A falied Catholic mission among the Lithuanian 
Muslims in the 16th century”), in Przegląd Islamski 
(1935), 3/4, 11-14). 

But not even in this way could Mebmed Giray I1 
achieve a real success. He was forced to put ca. 
5,000 soldiers at the disposal of the Sultan for the 
‘war against Persia. When the successor to the throne, 
the Kalghay [q.».], was taken captive by the Persians, 
the Khin himself interfered in the war against the 
Shah. This led to friction with the Sublime Porte 
and in the course of the ensuing unrest in Kirim, the 
Khan was murdered in 1584. 

The new Khan, Ghazi Giray II (1588-1608) [q.t.], 
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got the upper hand after lengthy disturbances, He 
also came forward as a poet (H. Ertaylan, Gazi Geray 
Han, hayat ve eserleri, Istanbul 1958; C. M, Korte- 
peter, Gazi Giray 11, Khan of Crimea, and Ottoman 
policy in eastern Europe and the Caucasus, 158% 
in The Slavonic and East European Review, 
(1966), 139-66). His attack against Moscow in t$9t 
failed, and during the Turkish campaign against 
Hungary of 1592-1606 he had, in the same way as hi: 
predecessor, to provide troops for the Sultan, which 
‘on various occasions led to friction (B. Kocowski, 
Wyprawa Tatarów na Wegry przez Polske w 1594 r., 
Lublin 1948; M. Alekberli, Borba Ulrainshogo naroda 
protiv turctsko-tatarskoy agressii vo vtoroy polovine 
XVIlpervoy polovine XVII vekov (“The struggle of 
the Ukranian people against the Turkish-Tatar attack 
in the and half of the z6th and the rst half of the 
37th centuries"), Saratov 1961. 

During these various wars, Kirim itself remained 
free of military incursions, and so the administration 
there could follow its even course, Public roads and 
inns were secure, and documents which survived the 
conflagration of the Khán's palace (in 1736) testify 
to well-organised archives and the regular proceeding 
of the Islamic law concerning justice, inheritance and 
marriage, Customary law (‘ada (q..)) also played a 
rôle, The horse trade and rates of exchange of foreign 
currency were officially supervised. As in other 
Islamic countries, the diwdn [q..] was the supreme 
court of judicature. There were 48 judicial regions in 
the lowlands and 19 in the mountains, where, except 
for the infliction of the death penalty, convictions 
could be pronounced without right of appeal "inso- 
far as the conviction was in accordance with the 
laws". However, in the administration of justice, 
corruption as always played a rôle that could not be 
disregarded, 

The Tatars enjoyed personal freedom and, as in 
earlier centuries, passed for a friendly and hospitable 
people. Women were entitled to personal property, 
and took part now and then in public life, diplomatic 
negotiations or even in military expeditions; and 
occasionally they devoted themselves to poetry and 
literature, 

Until the age of fifteen, the education of children 
of the ruling bouse was often left to Cerkes [q.v], 
who taught them riding and the use of weapons. (Uj 
to the igth century other Caucasian peoples, in- 
cluding the Ossets, also had their children brought up 
by Cerkes.) The hardships thereby endured were sup- 
posed to influence many Hdns up to their old age 
and to counterbalance Ottoman urban culture. In 
the course of time, however, rulers and high official- 
turned more and more to Istanbul for the education 
of their children; also, many a Girly prince lived there 
as a hostage. Thus Turkish cultural influence became 
more and more important during the 17th and 28th 
centuries. Ottoman Turkish gradually began to 
supersede Kirim Tatar as the written language; 
Turkish melodies (played on drums, clarinets and 
later also violins) may well have merged into local 
musical tradition; but confinement of women in 
harems increased. 

In this way, the ties with Turkey were strength- 
ened, but they also reinforced dependency upon 
the Sultans, who more and more intervened, by 
deposing, and occasionally reinstating, many a khan. 
‘Thus the stability of the regional government was 
undermined both by the power of Istanbul and by 
the growing independence of the Begs, who pos- 
sessed wide powers within their fiefs and fought out 
among themselves many a personal feud. The noble 


families, the prominent ones being the Shirin, the 
Kuluk, the Barin, the Mansür and the Sulesh, en- 
joyed tax freedom. The state revenues consisted 
largely of certain customs duties, payments by 
individual governors, indirect taxes (mainly on salt) 
and an annuity of the Sultan. Direet taxes, as far 
as they were levied, consisted (at least officially) of 
the Cuglr [gv] and sakāt [g.o.]- 

The interventions of the Sublime Porte bound 
Kirlm the more closely to Turkey because no other 
policy of alliance was now possible with any power 
to the north (B. Baranowski, Polsha a Tatarssceyzna 
w latach 1624-1629 ("Poland and Tartary in 1624-9"), 
Lodz 1948). Bad harvests in the Crimea, whose agri- 
culture normally secured the subsistence of its in- 
habitants, may have caused the Tatars to plunder 
again and again the south-western regions of Poland 
and Lithuania (W. Czapliúski, Sprawa najazdów 
tatarskich na Polshe w pierwszej polowie XVII v. 
(“The problem of the Tatar incursions into Poland 
in the first half of the r7th c"), in Kwartalnik 
Historyeany Ixx]3 (1963), 73:20; M. Horn, Shui 
ekonomiczne najazdów totarskich z lat 1605-1633 va 
Rus Czerwoną ("The economic consequences of the 
Tatar invasions in 1605-33 in Red Russia"), Breslau. 
1954; J.Coldberg, Chronologia i sasigg najasdos 
tatarshich na siemie Rzeezypospolitej Polskiej w latach 
1600-1647 (“Chronology and reach of the Tatar in- 
vasions into the land of the Republic of Poland in 
1600-47”), in Studia i Materialy do Historii Wojsko- 
tcodei, vifa, 3-71). Properly speaking, these incursions 
had no political motivation, but they were to such ant 
extent prejudicial to relations with the neighbours to 
the north-west that there could be no more question 
of combined action against the common enemy 
Moscow, which now became more and more threaten- 
ing to both parties; also, the Kirim Khans themselves 
suffered repeatedly from the unrest of the nomads. 
When at the treaty of PereyaslavP in 1654 the Cos- 
sack hetman Bohdan KhmePnitskiy, who had been 
supported by the Tatars, changed sides and joined 
Moscow, the Tsar became a direct neighbour of the 
Crimean Akins, Now at last the Polish-Lithuanian 
king sought alliance with Islim Girày ITI (1644-54 
d.0.]). They undertook a common military expedition 
against Moscow, which ended in 1655 with the victory 
ol Ochmatów (J, Rypka, Aus der Korrespondenz der 
Hohen Porte mit Bohdan Chmeluychyj, in Festschrift 
fiir Jar, Bidlo, Prague 1928; idem, Weitere Beiträge 
zur... in Archiv Orienidlni, ii (1939); idem, Dalit 
přispëveh ke korespondenci Vysoké Porty s Bohdanem 
Chmelnickým ("Further contribution to the cor- 
respondence..."], in Casopis Ndrodniho Musea, 
z951; idem, Briefwechsel der Hohen Pforte mit den 
Krimchanen im LI. Bande von Feridūns Miinse?at, in 
Festschrift fiir Georg Jacob, Leipzig 1932, 249-69: 
O. Pritsak, Das erste fürkiseh-ukrainische Bündnis 
(648), ín Oriens, vi (1953), 266-98). The Tatars now 
also took part in the campaigns of the Poles against 
the allied forces of the Russians, Swedes, Branden- 
burgers, Transylvanians and Cossacks (in the period 
of the "Deluge") and fought in 1656 together with 
them before Warsaw, in Prussia and in Greater 
Poland. Maay captives and rich booty were brought 
to the Crimea. Khàn Mehmed Girày IV (who reigned 
for the second time 1654-66) concluded a treaty with 
the Polish king over the partition of the conquered 
regions; the Islamic areas, like Kazan and Astrakhàn, 
were to fall to the Crimean khànate. Both peoples 
fought shoulder-to-shoulder against Transylvania in 
1657 and against Moscow in 1660 (the Battle of 
Tsudnov) (L. Kubata, Wojna brandenburska i najazd 
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Rakoczego i wojna moskicwska ("The Brandenburg 
War, the invasion of Rákóczy and the Moscow War"), 
Lemberg-Warsaw r913; A. Hnitko, Wyprawa sud- 
nowska w 1660 r. (“The campaign of Tsudnov in 
166"), Warsaw 1931). The Tatar army numbered at 
this time 20,000-30,000 troops at the most; higher 
accounts (up to 150,000 and even 200,000) are prob- 
ably false (O. Gorka, Liczebnosé Tatarów krymskich 
3 ich wojsk (“The number of the Crimean Tatars and 
their armies"), im Przegląd Historycano-Wojskowy, 
viz, 1936). Single military units had their own 
standards, while the cavalrymen brought spare horses 
along with them. Victuals consisted mainly of millet, 
which was milled in leathern mortars. Prisoners of 
war were enabled to ransom themselves as far as 
possible; not infrequently they were humanely 
treated. In accordance with Islamic law, there may 
have been many freedmen. 

The alliance between Poland-Lithuania and the 
Crimean khánate came to an end when Mebmed Giray 
was deposed in 1666 and the armistice of Andrusovo, 
between Poland-Lithuania and Moscow, was con- 
cluded in 1667. The political situation changed further 
when Peter Doroshenko (1665-76), the hetman of the 
Cossacks “of the left bank", submitted to the Sultan 
out of dislike for the equalising policy of Moscow 
(D. Dorošenko and J. Rypka, Hejtman Petr Dorotenko 
a jeho turecka politika (“Hetman P. D. and his Turk- 
ish policy"), in Časopis Národního Musea, Prague 
1933; Ch. Hilbert, Osteuropa 1648-168x bei den Zeit- 
gendssischen osman, Historikern, typewr. thesis, Göt- 
tingen 1948). 

At the instigation of the Turks, Khán ‘Adil Giày 
(1666-71) had to collaborate with the Cossacks and 
therefore fell out with Poland-Lithuania. The en- 
suing war made Podolia in 1672 into a Turkish 
province, and thys the Sultan's empire reached its 
greatest expansion ever to the north of the Black Sea. 
Attempts by Khan Selim Giray I (1671-8) at media- 
tion failed because of the Sultan's uncompromising 
attitude (J. Woliński, Posredniciwo tatarskie te wojnie 
polsko-turechiej 1674-1675 r. (“Tatar mediation in 
the Polish-Turkish War 1674-5"), in Polityka narodów 
iv (1054)/4). The new khán, Muràd Girdy (1678-83), 
tried to free himself from subordination to Turkey 
and wanted to replace the Shari‘a by "the Law of 
Čingiz Khan" (Tore, Yasa), a daring enterprise 
which naturally angered the Slam. In accordance 
with his political principles, he remained aloof 
during the Turkish march against Vienna in 1683, 
and his army corps did not take part in the battle of 
the Barren Mountain Kahlenberg. As a punishment, 
he was banished to Bulgaria (Kırımlı Abdullah oğlu 
Hasan, Viyana önünde Kırım suvarileri, in Azerbay- 
can Yurt Bilgisi ii (1933), 21-2, 348-53). Nevertheless, 
relations between the Tatars and Poland-Lithuania 
remained tense until the Peace of Carlowitz (1699 
[see gartovča)). 

The Tsars availed themselves of this dissension. 
After the Cossacks of the left bank of the Dnyepr 
had come again under their control, two Russian 
armies marched against the Crimea in 1686 and 1687, 
While Khiin Selim Girdy (who reigned for the second 
time in 1684-91) succeeded in defending the peninsula 
itself, Azóv was lost to Peter the Great in 1699, and 
thus the khànate was divided for several years into 
two parts, sc. the peninsula and the region towards 
the Caucasus. In order to counterbalance Azóv while 
it was in Russian hands, the fortress of Yeti Kal'e 
was founded near Kerč (B. H. Sumner, Peler the 
Great and the Ottoman empire, London 1949). 

During this turbulent period, the cultural signifi- 


cance of the khänate declined, Artistic creativity was 
small, although Islamic influences from the Crimea 
and from Turkey are clearly recognisable in con- 
temporary Poland (T. Mańkowski, Sziuħa Islamw w 
Polsce w XVII i XVIII wieku (“Islamic act in Poland 
in the r7th and 18th centuries"), Cracow 1935; 
F.-K. Spuhler, Seidene Repräsentationsteppiche der 
mitileren bis spáten Safawidenzeit: die sog, Polentep- 
piche, doctoral thesis, Berlin 1968). 

The victory of the European coalition over the 
Sultan in the great war of 1682-99 was of serious 
consequence for Kirim. Pressure from the north 
made itself more and more felt. The planned co- 
operation with the Swedish king Charles XII (x697- 
1718) and with the hetman of the Cossacks Ivan 
Stepanovié Mazepa, in which Ghaai Giray TIT (1704-7) 
[q.o.]) was very interested, failed owing to the Russian 
victory near Poltava in 1799. It is true that the allies 
succeeded in forcing Peter the Great, hemmed in by 
Turkish troops near the Pruth, to retrocede Azóv, 
but this was all that could be achieved: a protest of 
Khan Dewlet Girày II (who reigned for the second 
time 1768-13) remained unsuccessful (A. N, Kurat, 
Prut seferi ve barışı ("The Pruth campaign and 
peace"), Ankara 1951). More and more the Tatars 
began to fear and reject tho adversary from the north 
(G. Veinstein, Les Tatars de Crimée et la seconde dlec- 
tion de Stanislas Lesacsyiski, in Cahiers du monde 
russe et slave, xi (1970), 24-92), especially when the 
Russians invaded Klrlm in 1737 and 1738, destroying 
many cultural monuments, among them Baghée 
Saray [q.). In 1739 the Tatars and Turks had to 
abandon Azóv definitively to the Russians (7. Veselá, 
Tureishij trakiat ob osmanshikh kreposPyakh severnogo 
Priternomor'sa v načais XVIII veka ("A Turkish 
treatise on the Ottoman fortresses on the north coast 
of the Black Sea at the beginning of the réth cen- 
im Vostočniye istotniki po istorii narodov 
yugo-rostoénoy i tsentraPnoy Evropi, ii, Moscow 1960, 
8-139). As in Poland-Lithuania, the strength of 
Kirim was diminished by the heavy toll of human life, 
the demoralising defeats, the increasing interference 
of the Porte in Crimean affairs, the manifold struggles 
among the princes of the ruling house, and a fairly 
protracted revolt of the Noghays [g.».] around 1758 
(see B. Kellner-Heinkele, Aus den Aufzeichnungen des 
Said Giray Han, Eine zeitgenössische Quelle zur Ge- 
schichte des Chanais der Krim tim die Mille des 18, 
Jahrhunderts, Freiburg i. B., 1975). An attempt at a 
new alliance between Poland-Lithuania, Kirim and 
Turkey remained without further result during the 
18th century (W. Konopezyhski, Polska a Tureja 
("Poland aud Turkey") 1683-2792, Warsaw 1935; 
D. Oljantyn, Do isiorii torhosli Ukrainy 3 Krymon 
("Contribution to the history of the trade between 
the Ukraine and Kirim 27548"), Lemberg 1933). 
An offer of alliance made to the Crimean khan by 
Frederick the Great in 1761, at the most difficult 
moment of the Seven Years’ War, led to no result 
either (H. Scheel, Fin Schreiben des Krim Giray Khan 
an den Prinzen Heinrich, den Bruder Friedrichs des 
Grossen, in Jean Deny Armajam, Ankara 1958, 
21540). 

On the other hand, the devastations of the war 
years stimulated the zest for living of the Crimean 
Tatars which, during the last decades of their free- 
dom, flowered into a second cultural bloom, and 
which found its most important expression in the 
reconstruction of the kidn's palace at Bāghče Sarly 
in 1740-3. The Sultan made a present of a valuable 
library, and in 1763 a new stateroom (Din) was 
erected, richly decorated with paintings and sculp- 
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tures. Former hydraulic works, like aqueducts and 
canals, were restored and preparations made for a 
new period of prosperity. 

But already in 1771, Russian armies had again 
marched into the Crimea. Khám Selim Girdy II 
(second reign 1770-2) tried to make a stand against 
them, in vain, because the Sultan himself pressed 
hard by a war (1768-74), against the Tsarina Cath 
rine Il, was unable to render effective help. Many 
people perished and many places were destroyed. 
The Russians marched as far as Kaffa and the Khin 
had to flee to Istanbul (A. Macanov, Borba Tsarskoy 
Rossii i Turisii za obladeniye Krlmskim Khansteom 
("The struggle of Imperial Russia and Turkey for the 
domination of the Crimea"), Moscow 1929). 

Thereupon the nobility decided to appoint a Rian 
who was friendly to the Russians and to accede to 
the Russian occupation of the fortresses of Kerč, 
Yehi Kal‘e and Kaffa. Thus the independence which 
the Sublime Porte was forced to grant to the Kirim 
at the peace of Küčük Kaynarde [1] in 1774 
(E. I. Druzinino, Kyueukkayandardfiyskiy mir 1774 
goda: ego podzotovka i sakiyuceniye ("The peace of 
K, K. in 1774: preparation and conclusion"), Moscow 
1955), and the renunciation of its rights over these 
fortresses, on the Kubari and on the Taman peninsula, 
were only fictions, the more so because Keré and 
Yeñi Kale were at that time already directly subject 
to Russia (V. D. Smirnov, Sbornik vibora vaintyshith 
dokladov i ofitsialnikh dokumentov ofnosyo sh: ikhsya k 
Twrisii, Rossii i Krimu ("Selection of the most 
important reports and official documents with 
reference to Turkey, Russia and the Crim 
Petersburg 188r (bearing mainly on the period 
1768-74); F.A.Umat, Kim tarihi veya Necati 
cjendinin Rusya sefareinamesi 1769-75, in Tarih 
sesikalari iii (1944), 599 (with continuations in later 
issues); Mubadele. An Ottoman-Russian exchange of 
ambassadors [1775/76], annot. and tr. by N. Itzkowitz 
and M. Mote, Chicago-London 1970). 

Even the Russian concession at the treaty of 
Aynall Kavak in, 1779 to declare the Sultan “in his. 
capacity of caliph” to be the head of all Muslims 
could not prevent Crimean independence from 
coming to an end. Already two years earlier, the suc- 
cessor to the throne, Shahin Giray, had succeeded 
as Khan with the help of the Russians and the 
Noghays (F.F. Lashkov, Shagin-Girey, posiédniy 
krimskiy khan ("Sh. G., the last Crimean hän”), in 
Kiyevskaya Starina, Sept. 1886, 36-80). He was 
educated in Salonica and Venice, had become 
acquainted with Russia while living there as am- 
bassador, and was open-minded to European and 
especially to Italian culture. Like the last Polish 
king, he thought about reforming the state, mainly 
after the Russian example. He thus transferred the 
capital to Kaffa, on the sea coast, probably after the 
example of the Russian transfer of their capital to 
St. Petersburg. He invited foreign instructors to 
train his army of 6,000 troops, limited the wabfs 
{g.v.] while indemnifying the Slama? with a peasion, 
and introduced under foreign supervision a new silver 
coinage. A council of ministers consisting of 12 
members was created, and finances were set up anew 
by introducing financial registers. These reforms 
burdened the country with considerable debts, and 
Russa availed itself of the ensuing discontent. 
Besides, the khanate became upset by a new revolt 
of the Noghays in 1781 and a rebellion of two brothers 
of the Khan, who saw himself forced to flee to 
Grigoriy Aleksandrovič Potemkin, the governor of the 
regions newly conquered by the Russians in the south 


(the Ukraine). After the Khan had returned to his 
country with Russian help, Catharine II pressed 
him under deceitful promises to abdicate. Shahin 
Giray saw no escape from giving in to this pressure 
and from abandoning his country to Russia, to 
which it has belonged ever since (A. W. Fisher, The 
Russian annexation of Crimea 1722-1783, Cambridge 
1970; N. F. Dubrovin, Prisoedineniye k Rossii Krima. 
Reskripli, pis’ma, relatsii $ doneseniya ("The union 
of the Crimea with Russia. Rescripts, letters, ac- 
counts and notes”) iii, St. Petersburg 1855; idem, 

V'esd poslednyago hrimshago khana Shagin-Gireya iz 
Rossii v Turlsiyu ("The journey of the last Crimean 
Khan Shahin Ciráy from Russia to Turkey"), i 
Zapiski Imperaiorshago Odesskago ObshEestua istorii 
d drevnostey, xiii (1883), 132-56), 

The annexation of the peninsula to the Russian 
empire (first as the Tauris region, and then from 
1706 onwards as the New Russia Government) 
brought about shiftings of the population which must 
be mentioned here. Already in 1779 the Orthodox 
Christians of the Crimea, for centuries subordinated 
to "the Bishop of Gothia", had been removed to 
Southern Russia at the latter's instigation: 31,280 
people from 6 towns and 6o villages settled around 
MariupoP (A. L. Becthier-Delagarde, K istorii &ris- 
ianstva v Krimu ("Contribution to the history of 
Christianity on the Crimea"), in Zapiski Imperators- 
kago Odesskago Obshčestva istorii i. drevnostey, xxviii 
(toro), 1-108; A. T. Markevič, K voprosu o polotenis 
Ahristian v Krimu vo vremya tatarskago vladicestoa 
("Contribution to the situation of the Christians on 
the Crimea during the Tatar reign”), Simferopol 
1910. Also the Armenians left the country (likewise 
with their own hierarchy) and settled in (New. 
Nakhigevan, now a suburb of Rostov-on-Don. In 
order to be abie to remain in their home country, 
many Christians, among whom were probably the 
last remnants of the Crimean Goths, embraced Islam, 
(E. I Družinina, Sévernoe Pridernomor’e (“The nor- 
thern edge of the Black Sea"), 1775-2800, Moscow 
1959). But also, many Tatars left the counicy at 
that period and in the roth century to settle in 
Turkey (G. L Levitskiy, Pereselemie iatar i: Krima 
v Turtsiye ("The settlement of Crimean Tatars in 
Turkey") in Vesinik Evropi v (1882), 596-630; 
A. Markevič, Pereseleuiya hrimskikh tatar v Turtsiyu 
vIvyazi s dviteniem naseleniya v Krimu ("The settle- 
ments of the Crimean Tatars in Turkey in connection 
with the moverent of the population on the Crimea”), 
in Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR (1928), 375- 
405). In the place of all these people, came first 
Russian newcomers, and then also Czechs and Serbs, 
but furthermore some 7,000 Tatars from the Kuban 
area (M. Pinson, Russian policy and the emigration 
of the Crimean Tatars to the Ottoman Empire, 1854- 
1862, in Güney-Doğu Avrupa Araştırmaları Dergisi, 
i, (1972), 37-62). Most of the Crimean Tatars who 
had remained were moved to Central Asia in 1945 
(and have not until now been permitted to return— 
New York Times, 13 July x972—in spite of their 
‘official "rehabilitation" (New York Times, 5 May 
1967; Frankfurter Allg. Zig., 13 Sept. 1967) ). 

Until February 1954, Kirim belonged to the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (RSFSR), 
but has since been combined with the Ukraine. 


Chronology of the Crimean Khans 
(1449)-1456 Hadidit Giray 1 

1456 Haydar, son of the preceding 
1456-1466 Hadidji Giray I (and time) 
1466-1467 Nor Dewlet, son of the preceding 
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1467-1474. 
1474-1475 
1425-1476 
(476-1478 
1478-1515 
1515-1523 
1523-1524 
1524-1532 
1532 
1532-1551 
1581-1577 
1577-1584 


1584-1588 


1610-1625 
1623-1624. 
1624 
1624-1627 
1627-1635 
1635-1637 
1637-1641 
1641-1644 


1644-1654 
1654-1666 
1666-1671 


1671-1678 
1678-1683 
1683-1684 
1684-1691 
1691 


1691-1692 
1692-1699 
1699-1702 
1702-1704 
1764-1707 
1707-1708 
3708-1733 
1713-1716 
1716-1717 
1717-1724 
1724-1730 


1730-1736 
1736-1737 
17371740 
17401743 


174371748 
1748-1756 
1756-1758 
1758-1764 
1764-1767 
1767 
1767-1768 
1768-1769 
1769-1770 
1770 
1770-1771 
1771-772 
1772-1775 
1775-1777 
17771782 


Mengli Girày I, brother of the preceding 
Nar Dewlet (2nd time) 
Mengli Girày I {and time) 
Nir Dewlet (3rd time) 
Mengli Girāy I (3rd time) 
Mehmed Girày I, son of the preceding 
i Giråy I, son of the preceding 
Satidet Girdy I, son of Mengli G. I 
Islim Girdy I, brother of the preceding 
Sabib Girdy I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Giray I, nephew of the preceding 
Mehmed Giráy II, the Fat, son of the 
preceding 
Islam Girdy II, brother of the preceding 
Ghàzi Giráy II, brother of the preceding 
Feth Giray I, brother of the preceding 
2 Girdy 1I (and time) 
Tokhtamlsh Girly, son of the preceding 
Solamet Girdy I, son of Dewlet G. I 
Mehmed Girhy III, grandson of Mehmed 
Djānibek Ciráy, grandson of Dewlet G. 1 
Mehmed Giray IIT (and time) 
‘Disnibek Girdy (2nd time) 
Mehmed Girày HI (3rd time) 
Diànibek Cirày (3rd time) 
CInàyet Giray, brother of Tokhtamlgh G. 
Bahadfr Girdy I, son of Selimet G, T 
Mehmed Giray IV, the Pious (sofu), 
brother of the preceding 
Iskim Girày II], brother of the preceding 
Mehmed Girly 1V (and time) 
‘Adil Girdy, from the collateral line 
Coban G. 
Selim Girày I, son of Bahadir G. I 
‘Murad Girày, cousin of Selim G. T 
‘Hadjail Girdy 11, cousin of the preceding 
Selim Giray I (2nd time) 
Safadet Giriy II, brother of Hadidit 
Giray 1I 
Safa Girdy, cousin of the preceding 
Selim Girày I (ard time) 
Dewlet Girày II, son of the preceding 
Selim Girdy I (ath time) 
Ghàzi Girày THI, son of the preceding 
Kaplan Girày I, brother of the preceding 
Dewlet Giräy II (2nd time) 
Kaplan Girdy I (nd time) 
Dewlet Giry IIl 
Sa'det Girdy LII, son of Selim G. I 
Mengli Giray Il, brother of tbe 
preceding 


Kaplan Girdy 1 (5rd time) 

Feth Girly Il, son of Dewlet G. IL 

Mengli Giày II (2nd time) 

Semet Giriy I, brother of the 
preceding 


Selim Giray Il, son of Kaplan G. I 
Arslan Girdy, brother of Feth G. II 
Halim Girly, son of Sa‘Adet G. LII 
Kirim Giráy, son of Dewlet G, II 
Selim Girày II], son of Feth G. II 
Arslan Girdy (and time) 

Maksüd Giráy, son of Selàmet G. I! 
Ķirim Giray (and time) 

Dewlet Giráy IV, son of Arslan G. 
Kaplan Giráy 11, son of Selim G. II 
Selim Giray III (2nd time) 

Maksüd Girdy (2nd time) 

Sahib Giray II, son of Selim G. 11 
Dewiet Giray 1V (2nd time) 
‘Shahin Giray, son of Selim G. 1I 


1782-1783 Bahādir Girdy Il, brother of the 

preceding 
1783 — Shihin Girdy (and time) 

A list of the Crimean bns can be found in A. W. 

Fisher, op. cit., 158 (defective) and in Zambaur, 

247 i. For genealogical tables of the Giráys, see H, 

lnalek, in 14, iv, after p.788; Zambaur, table 

S; and B. Kellner, of. ci., after p. 263 (18th c). 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given. 
in the text): Oriental sources: ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
Klelmi al-Hadidi: ‘Umdet al-tewaribh, ed. Nedjib 
‘Agim Beg, in Türk Tarikh Endjtimeni Medimi'as, 
Supplementary volume (Sldwe) xi, Ist. 1927, 1-207 
(reaches as far as 1744); Halim Girày, Gülbin 
Khdndn, Istanbul 1871 (reaches as far as 1783); 
Mebmed.RIQà, al-Sal* al-sayyär fi akhbär mdak 
al-Tatàr (Turk.), Kazan? 1832 (faulty ed.); Hadty 
Mehmed Senai z Krymu, Hisioria Chana Islam 
Gireja 111, ed. Z. Abrahamowicz, Warsaw 1971; 
‘Abdullah ibn Rigvin, Le chronique des steppes 
hiptchak: Tevirih-i deit-i Kiplah, du XVII sièele 
... ed. A. Zajączkowski, Warsaw 1966 (see also 
idem, in Vestocntye istočnih po istorii narodov 
yugo-vostoinoy i tsentranoy Evropi, ii, Moscow 
1969, 10-28); Ibrahim b. ‘All of Kaffa, Chronik, 
tr. Abdullah Zibni Soysal, in W'sehdd 1954, 
V. V. VePyaminov-Zérnov, Materiali diya istori 
Krimskego bhanstava (Matériaux pour servir à 
l'histoire du Khanat de Crimée. . .), St. Petersburg 
1864 (fundamental collection of documents since 
1520); Abdullah Zihni Soysal, Jarlyki Krymskie z 
czasów Jana Kazimierza ("Yarliks from the Crimea 
during the time of the Polish king John Casimir 
II") 1648-68, Warsaw 1939 (Instytut Wschodni w 
Warszawie: Studia Wschodnoznaweze 2 (54 docu- 
ments in translation); O. Retowski, Die Münzen 
der Girei, Moscow 1905; V. Dubrovskiy, Tirk 
Karıma dair lari kaynak ve araştırmaları, in Dergi, 
iv (1956), 53-76. 

Russian sources: Sbornik Imperatorshago 
Russhago Arkheologičeskago Obshéestva, xli and 
xov: Pamyainiki diplomatičeshikh snosheniy drev- 
ney Rossii 2 derlavami innostrannimi: Pamyatniki 
diblomatiteskibh snosheniy Moshovskago Cosu- 
Rarsiva $ Krlmshoyu i Nogayshoyw ordami i 
Turlgiey ("...Documents of diplomatic rela- 
tions of the Muscovite state with the Crimea 
and Noghay hordes and with Turkey”), ed. 
G. F. Karpov, St. Petersburg 1884, 1895 (for 
the period r474-1521); Pis'ma i bumagi Petra 
Velikago ("Letters and writings of Peter the 
Great”), publ. until xii/l (first half of 1712), 
St. Petersburg 1887-1975; Arkhiv Gosudarstcen- 
mage Sola ("Archives of the State Council" 
ifs-2, St. Petersburg 1869 (period of Catharine 1! 
N. F. Dubrovin, Bumagi Anyasya Grigoriya Alek- 
sandroviéa Potémbina Tavriteskago ("Documents 
of Prince G. A. P. of Tauris") 1774-1788, in Sbornik 
voenno-istoričeskikh materialov, vi, St. Petersburg 
1893; P. von Köppen, Krimskiy Sbornik ("Col- 
lective volume of the Crimea"), St. Petersburg 
1837. 

Travel books: Martin Broniovius (Broniowski) 
de Bezdztedea, Tartariae descriptio, Cologne 1595; 
Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, vii, Istanbul 1928; 
idem, Kniga puleshesteiya (Book of travel), i 
(Moldavia and Ukraine), tr. A.S. Tveritinova, 
Moscow 1961: S. Szapszal, Znacsenie opisu podrósy 
Ewlija Cselebiego dla dziejów chanatu Krymskiego 
("The significance of E. C.’s travelbook for the 
history of the Crimean khanate"), Lemberg 1934 
(Rocanih Orientalistyczny, viii); Michalo Lithuanus, 
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De moribus Tartarorum, Lithuanorum et Moscho- | 


rum, Basel 1615 (written in 1550); 4 short accownd 
of the ancient and modern State of Crim-Tartary, 
London 1787; J.E.Tunmana, Der Krimische 
Staa, Troppau 1784 (Russ; Simferopol 1936; 
Lady Elizabeth Craven, A journey through the 
Crimea to Consiantinople in 1783, London 1789. 

General works: Lenglés, Notice chronologique 
des Kháns de Crimée principalement d'après les 
auteurs turcs et persans, in Voyage du Bengale à 
Pélershourg por few Georges Forster, ili, Paris 1802, 
327-492; J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der 
Chane der Krim unter osmanischer Herrschaft, 
Vienna 1856 (repr. Amsterdam 1970); R. Boudrier, 
Histoire de la Crimée, Paris 1879; V. D. Smirnov, 
Krimskot khanstvo pod verbhovenstoom Ottomaskoy 
Porti do walala XVIII wka, and ... v XVIII 
stol/tíi ("The Crimean Khanate under the dominion 
of the Ottoman Porte until the beginning of the 
18th c." and"... in the 18th c."), St. Petersburg 
3887, Odessa 1889; Count Alekséy Aleksandrovič 
Bobrinskoy, Khersones tavvi¢eskiy. Istoriveskiy 
oferk ("The Tauridian Chersonese. A historical 
sketch"), St. Petersburg 1905; N. [L] Vieselovskiy], 
Khanstvo Krlmskot, in Entgiklopediteskiy Slovar’, 
ed, Brockhaus-Efron, xxxvii, St. Petersburg 1903, 
45-52; Hamdl Giriy, Tiirk-moghol  imparajor- 
Tughunui müstalill bir ülhesi olan Kirim, MS. Ist. 
(1927); Djafer Seidamet, La Crime: passé, présent, 
revendications des Tatars de Crimée, Geneva 1928 
(Polish ed, Warsaw 1930); A. Z. Soysal, Z dziejów 
Krymu ("From the history of the Crimea”), 
Warsaw 1938 (Prace Mlodrieiy Krymskiej na 
emigracjii); A. Krymékyj, Studi 2 Krymu, kix, 
Kiev 1930 (Zbirnyk ist.Jil. viddilu Vseuhrindhoz 
Ak. Nauk 8o); E.P.Güzaydin, Kirim, Kerem 
Türklerinin yerleşme ve gügmeleri, Istanbul 1948; 
H. İnalcık, arts. Girey and Kırım Hanlin in 1A; 
H. Ortekin, Kirim hanlarinn seceresi, Istanbul 
1938; A. L. Jakobson, Sredmerekorly Krim ("Tbe 
Crimea in the Middle Ages”), Moscow-Leningrad 
1964; V. Dubrovékyj, Ukraina j Krym v istoryényck 
wrajeminach ("The Ukraine and the Crimea in their 
historical relations”), Odessa 1944; J. Bartosze- 
wicz, Poglad na stosunki Polski x Turcją i Tatarami 
(“Survey of Polish relations with the Turks and 
the Tatars"), Warsaw 1860; L. Kolankowski, 
Problem Krymu w dziejach Jagiellonskich ("The 
problem of the Crimea ìn Jagellonian history”), 
Lemberg 1935, in Kwartalnik Historyceny, xlixj3. 

Culture: A.Z. Soysal, Hanlık devrinde Kirun 
Türk kültürü, Ist. 1941; Hüseyn Balič, Kirm Tatar 
mili medeniyetiniñ tarikht mubadderātl, Baghte 
Saräy 1926; Mebmed Tahir Bursall, Kirim miPzl- 
fleri, Istanbul 1335/1916-17; F. F. Lashkov, 
Isloriteshiy oderk hrimsko-tatarshago semlevladeniva 
("Historical synopsis of the landed property of the 
Crimean Tatars”), Simferopo? 1:897; idem, 
SePshaya Obshdina v Krimskom khansvà, Sim- 
feropo? 1887; idem, Ar&kionle dannle o beylikakh 
v Arimshom khansiva ('‘Archivial data on the beyliks 
in the Crimean Kbanate"), in Trudi VI. Arch. 
Peada v Odessé, 1889. 

Individual periods (Monographs not men- 
tioned in the text): A.G. Arslangiray, Karem 
Hanks. Menger, kuruluşu ve Osmanl Imparator- 
lufwna bajlanwass, Istanbul 1959; C. M. Korte- 
peter, The relations between the Crimean Tatars and 
the Ottoman Empire 1578-1608 (unpubl. doctoral 
thesis, Univ. of London, 1962); A. A. NovosePskiy, 
Borba Moskovshogo Gusudarstva s Tatarami v 
XVII veke ("The struggle of the State of Moscow 


with the Tatars in the 17th e"), Moscow 1948; 
B. Spuler, Die Krim unter russischer Herrschaft, 
in Blick in die Wissenschaft [Berlin], Aug. 1948, 
356-63; E. Kldmal, Der nationale Kampf der 
Krimtiirken, Emsdetten]Westi. 1952; Istoriva 
gorodov i stl Uhrainshoy SSR: Krlmskaya oblast’ 
("History of the Towns and villages of the Ukrain- 
ian Rep.: the district of the Crimea”), ed. L. D. 
Solodovnik and others, Kiev 1974 (modern tirnes). 
The Crimean Goths: Braun, Die letaten 
Schicksale der Krimgoten (Programm St. Peters- 
burg 1890); A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 
Karaites: S. Szapszal, Karaimi $ Cufui-Kale 
v Krimu ("The Karaites and C. K. in the Crimea”), 
St. Petersburg 1896; idem, Karaimi w stuibie u 
chaniv krymskich (Ks. in the service of the Crim- 
ean Khans"), in Mys! Karaimska ii, roro, 5-22; 
idem, Kirim Kava Türkleri, in Turk YI 1928; 
idem, Die Karaer in Ost und Mitteleuropa, in Zeit- 
schrift für Ostforschung vi (1957). — (B. Spuren) 
KIRK KILISE, also Kirk Kinise and Klrknlsa 
(Ewliya Celebi, Seyithal-ndme, Istanbul 1928, viii, 
69) a town in eastern Thrace, modern Kirklareli, 
This region to the east of Adrianople or Edirne 
ig] bad a centre in classical times, but its name is 
unknown (for the view that this place was called 


| Heraclea, see J. von Hammer, Histoire, i, 234). The 


Byzantine name of Kirk Kilise was apparently 
Sarante Eklesiai, and the name Kirk Kilise must 
mean the church of forty saints and not forty 
churches (F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans, Oxford 1929, ii, 391-2). 

The later writers Katibi Celebi (Dithdn-niéma, 
Rumeli section, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi, Hazine 
kütüphanesi, no. 443, f. 17a) and Münedidiim-Bash! 
(ii, 295), record the date for the conquest of Kirk 
Kilise as 770/1368-9 (see Feridan Bey, Mtünshe'at 
al-seláfin, Istanbul 1274, i, 71-2). The early historians 
do not mention its capture, but the implication is 
that it was conquered few years aiter the conquest 
of Edirne in 763/r36r (for this, see Halil İnalcık, 
The conquest of Edirne (1361), in Archivum Otto- 
manicum, ii (1971). The first Islamic building con- 
structed in the town after its conquest was the 
‘Ati: mosque (Başbakanlık arşiv genel müdürlüğü, 
Tapu defteri, no. 370; this building was in a ruined 
condition in 1226/1807). Nomads (yürüks) brought 
from western Anatolia were settled in the region of 
Kitk Kilise, and were during the gth-roth/r5th-16th 
centuries known as "the yiiriths of Kirk Rilise” 
(M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, Rumeli'de yorihler, tatarlar ve 
evldd-i Fátihan, Istanbul 1957, 84, 180 and passim), 
Kirk Kilise was first attached to the Vize sandjab 
of the province of Rumelia, but was then established 
as müsellem sandjah (idem, Kanuni Sultan Süleyman 
dewi başlarainda Rumeli eyaleti, livalari, şehir ve 
kasabaları, in Belleten, xxviii (1956), 255, 269). 

In the zoth/16th century, Kirk Kilise consisted of 
6 quarters or mahalles: Djimi ‘Atik, Djami%i 
Kebir, Hädigdii Zekeriya, Sulin Báyeztd Khan 
Ketkhédásl, Yapraķli and Karadja Ibráhim, con- 
taining 283 households (Tapu defteri, no- 370). 
During the rith/r7th century, Kirk Kilise was a 
small towa with a few shops and red tile-roofed 
houses set among the vineyards, and visitors noted 
the Old Mosque (Eski Diami*), the bedestám or 
covered market, the Kóprübasb! fountain, and the 
coffee-house, meeting-place of the learned man, 
situated by a fountain (Ewliy Celebi, Seyahai-ndime, 
Istanbul 13:5, v, 79-80). For the remaining monu- 
ments of the town today, see Sdludme vildyet-i 
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Edirne, Edirne 1309, 145 ff, 247 ff.; A. Riza Dursua- 
kaya, Kırklareli vildyetin larih, cofrafya, kültür ve 
eski eserler yönünden tetkik, Karklareli 1947, 
Gran Mert, Kirblareli kilaeleri, im TD, no. a5 
(Istanbul rọ71), 155-62. During the r2th/x8th century, 
the Greeks in the town almost equalled the number 
of the Muslims (see Rucer Yosin Boshovic?in 1762 
tarihli Istanbul-Lehistan seyahatine ait hatsra defteri, 
tr. Ismail Eren, in TD, no. 16. (Istanbul 1962), 93-9). 
In the sandjak of Kirk Kilise of the province of 
Edirne there was in 1899 an important number of 
Greeks and Bulgarians, and the population of the 
region was 18,325 (Sdindme-i vildyet-i Edirne, 
Edirne, 1317, 308-9). For a time, the town was in- 
cluded in the boundaries of Bulgaria after the treaty 
of San Stefano (3rd March 1878), but was given back 
to the Ottomans after tht Congress of Berlin (13 June- 
13 July 1878). It again passed into Bulgarian hands 
for a short while during the Balkan War of 1912-3, 
but was recaptured on 8 July rots. It was under 
Greek occupation for two years after the Mudros truce 
(1018), but was recovered by the Nationalist forces 
on roth November 1922. The population of the town 
fell when the Greek population was transferred to 
Greece after the Treaty of Lausanne settlement in 
1923. The name Kirk Kilise was changed into 
Kırklareli by a law taking effect from 24th December 
1934. Under the Republic, Kurklareli has become the 
centre of a province or vilayet of the same name. Its 
population was 13,000 in 1927, 19,097 in 1955, 27,431 
in 197c and 33,26c according to the latest census 
(1975). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see F. Babinger, Deitrdge zur früh- 
geschichte der Türheniurrschaft in Rumelien (1415 
Jahrhundert), Munich 1944, 36, 37, 68; Kirklareli 

i vilis 1967, Istanbul 1967; Zekai Kogoglu, XY1 
yüz yılda Kihkilise (Kırklareli) sancağı ile köyleri- 
mim nfus ve hasılatı, Edebiyat Fakülesi Tarih 
Semineri Kütüphanesi, no. 1547, Istanbul 1979; 
Ahmed Ardel-Erol Tümertekin, Trakya'da coğrafı 
shüsahadeler, in Türk coğrafya dergisi, no. 15-16 
(Istanbul 1956), 1-29; Ahmed Ardel, fA, art. 
Karklardi. (C. Onnontu) 
KÍRKLARELI [sce xx Kruse}. 
KIRK WEZIR [sce suAvgnzipE 1 
KIRKORK, the biggest town of the region of 

Mesopotamia (44°27 E, 35°25’ Nu) bounded by 

the Little Zab in the north-west, the Djabal Hamrin 
in the south-west, the Diyala in the south-east and 
the mountain chains oi the Zagros in the north-east, 

It is identified by some (e.g. C. J. Gadd in Rev. 

d'Assyr. et d' Arch, Or., xxiii (3926), 64, and by Sidney 

Smith) as the site of the ancient city of Arrapba, and 

so Kirkük participated in the revolt of the son of 

Shalmaneser IL (850-824 B.C.) against bis ageing 

father; again it rose up in the reign of Ashur Dan 

IIL (773-754 B.C.) It saw the victorious troops of 

Nabopolasser pass through in 626 B.C, before being 

taken by the Medes under Cyaxeres at the end of 

615 B.C. (G, Roux, Ancient Irag, Loudon 1968, 247, 

251, 312, 312). From the time of the ancient Babylon- 

ian empire and during the Assyrian empire the town 

and its surrounding territories were very exposed to 

raids by the mountain peoples from the north-east. 
Under the Sásánids (226-651 A.D.) the province of 

Kirkük was called Garmakén (Moses of Khoren) and 

in Syriac sources, Beth Garmal; here the town of 

Kirkük itself is called Karkhā of Beth Selókh (G. Hofi- 

mann, Auszüge aus syríschen Akten persischer Márty- 
rer, in Abh. fir die Kunde des Morzenlondes, viil3 

(1880), 2671). This name could have come from 


the king Seleucus 1 Nicator (ca. 255-280 B.C) who 
is said to have had constructed a tower in the citadel. 
During the Sásánid period the town also became a 
famous centre for the Nestorians. The metropolitan 
of B&th Garmat had his residence there (J. M. Fiey, 
Assyrie chrétienne, ili, Beirut 1968). Christians suf- 
fered persecution under Shàpür Il (310-79) (Fiey, 
Histoires de Karka d'Bit Sloh,in Analecta Bollandiana 
xxxi (1966), 203-9) and especially in 445 under 
Yezdegerd IL, who made victims of thousands of 
them. Their situation later improved when a Chris- 
tian of the town of Yizdin became chancellor under 
Chosroes I1 (sor-628) and achieved such fame that 
his native town took the name Karkh Yazdin, 
(Fiey, Assyrie Chrétienne, iii, 23-8). Bèth Garmal 
of the Syriac sources is called Badjacma by the Arab 
historians. Vakit speaks of a town Karkhlna (iv, 
276) which Hoffmann (op. cit., 272) believes can be 
identified, correctly it seems, as Kirkük. Even today 
the people of Shaklawa and ‘Ayn Kawa, when set- 
ting out for Kirkük, still say that they are going to 
Karkhina (Fiey, op. cit., iii, 44). 

In the 6th/r2th century the region of Kirktk 
belonged to the territory dominated by the Begteginid 
dynasty (g.x.], who had their residence at Irbll. After 
the death of Muzatiar al-Din Kokbiiri in 629/1232, the 
possessions of this dynasty reverted to the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, but not long afterwards were conquered by 
the Mongols. The name Kirkak appears for the first 
time in the history of Timür of Sharaf al-Din ‘alt 
Yazdi (Zafar-náma, written ca. 823/1424-5, tr. Pétis 
de la Croix, Delft 1723, ii, 259). Then came the reign. 
of the Ak-Koyunlu, followed by the conquest of 
Mesopotamia by Shah Isma‘ll I in the early years of 
the 1oth/x6th century. When finally Mesopotamia 
and ‘Irak had fallen into the hands of the Ottoman 
sultans Selim I and Sulayman T (according to the 
first Turco-Persian truce at Amasya, 29 May 1555), 
Kirkük again took on its rôle as an important bul- 
wark against the enemy from the East. 

The town fell again to the Persians after the fall 
of Baghdad in 1032/1623, but was reconquered by 
Khosrew Pasha (g.v.] in ro30/r630; in 1048/1638 
Murlid IV passed through the town on his march to 
reconquer Baghdad, But the true masters of these 
regions were the local Kurdish hordes, lords of the 
province of Ardalán (Hádidit Khalifa, Dishan-niimd, 
445)» But shortly afterwards the Ottoman power 
became established there by the activity of the 
pashas of the eydlet of Shahrizür [4.0]. This eydlet 
was composed of 32 sandjabs, of which one was that 
of Kirkük, and this town became the residence of the 
pasha of Shahrizür after the castle in the town of 
this name had been razed by Shab ‘Abbis (1571-1629) 
(Dithan-ntima, loc. ci). In 1732 the future Nadir 
Shih besieged the town in vain, A great battle took 
place near Kirkük in the following year, when the 
‘Turks were completely beaten under the grand vizier 
Topal ‘Othmin Pasha, who died there. In 1745 
Kirkük fell again into the hands of the Persians, but 
was returned to Turkey after the truce of 1746. 

‘The town remained in the Ottoman empire until the 
end of the First World War; it was occupied by the 
British on 7 May 1918, but abandoned fifteen days 
later. It was re-occupied at the end of October and 
remained occupied until the time of the Mudros ar- 
mistice, Having remained outside the sphere of ac- 
tivities of Shaykh Mabmüd (November 1918 until 
May 1919), Kirkük and its district were administered 
peaceably. There was even a Turkish newspaper 
published there and sixteen schools were opened. 
At the time of the referendum of July 1921 Kirkok 
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rejected the Amir Faysal as king of “Irak, and from. 
that moment Turkish propaganda developed in the 
region, supported by a Turkish committee founded at 
Kirkük by the family of the Nafttizida and other 
Turcophiles. On 17 March the Turks named a 
KiPim-mahám at Ruwanduz, and at the end of Jely, 
Col. “AN Shafik, who was called Oz Demir, "Pure 
Tron one”, appeared and made some advances towards 
the territory; but he was unable to retrieve all the 
vildyet of Mosul. The Turks tried again to claim it at 
the Lausanne Conference (20 November 1922 until 
2 February 1923) but without success. The Treaty 
of Lausanne (24 July 1923) still left the question of 
Mosul undecided, and so it was referred to the 
League of Nations. A committee of enquiry was sent 
by them, and in its 34th session in Geneva on 16 
December 1924, the Council gave a definite ruling: 
“Irak was given the territory south of the so-called 
"Brussels line". Thereafter Kirkik was incorporated 
into the kingdom of «Irak. 

The present-day town is built partly on top of an 
artificial mound or kala about 4o m. high, and 
partly at its base, on the two banks of the Khasa 
Cay. These waters join with those of the Awa Spi 
to form the Adhaym which flows into the Tigris 30 
km. south of Balad. On the right bank of the Khasa 
Cay, in the middle of a fertile plain, rises the resi- 
dential district of Arrapkha. In 1912 the population 
was estimated to be 15,000 (by E. B.Soane, To 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. .., 120), in 1922 to be 
25000 (by C. J. Edmonds), and in 1965 official 
statistics, determined according to maternal language, 
gave 184,000 inhabitants, comprising 71,000 Kurds, 
55,000 Turcomans and 41,000 Arabs, pls others. 
The present population is certainly over 200,000. 
1t should be noted that, for many years, the authori- 
ties have made strenuous efforts to replace the Kurds 
by Arabs. Kirkak is the centre of an administrative 
region, formerly a liw® and now since 1975 a 
mubafaza, and has had its name changed; it is 
now called al-Ta°mim ("Nationalisation") in honour 
of the nationalisation of oil on 1 June 1972 and also 
in the intention of ‘‘de- Kurdicising” the town (though 
the latter has however kept its Kurds), The popula- 
tion of the muddfasa is rapidly increasing thanks to 
the development of the oil industry; its 388,900 
inhabitants of 1957 increased to $23,000 in 1970, 
with a majority of Kurds, The Kurds, Arabs and 
Turcomans of the town are Sunni Muslims, but 
the Turcomans of the villages belong to an un- 
orthodox and secret sect, the Klzibàsh. The Chris- 
tians are mainly Chaldaean (about 4,500) with an 
archbishop, and the Nestorians, who are less numer- 
ous, bave a bishop at Harir. There was a small 
colony of Jewish merchants, one of whom was 
sent as a delegate to tbe Parliament in Baghdad 
and another was at the head of the Department of 
nce of the lid? of Kirkak, but it has disap- 
sound since the Arab-Israeli War of 1948. It is 
thought they were the descendants of the Jews 
who were deported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem (586 B.C) and 
they continued to speak Aramaic. The little mosque 
of Nab! Daniyal on the slope of the hill of Kirkak 
commemorates the Hebrew Prophet who was de- 
ported at the same time. This must be an ancient 
church which existed until ca, 1700, just like the 
Ulu Djami* mosque. The oldest church in the 
world was that of the martyr Mar Tahmazgerd, 
built by the metropolitan ca. 470 A.D., to the east 
of the citadel of Kirkük; it was known as the Great 
Martyrion, but during the Turkish retreat of 1918 
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it was being used as a powder magazine and was 
blown up (C. J. Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 
267; Fiey, Assyrie, iii, 54). 

Urban planning in Kirkük has made the centre a 
large circle of broad streets. Christians have been 
established there since earliest times, and seem 
always to have maintained positions of greater or 
lesser importance. The presence of a Turcoman 
minority in Kirkük, within its Kurdish majority, 
must go back considerably before the conquest by 
the Ottoman sultans; their origin could be sought in 
a Turkish garrison which the caliphs may have in- 
stalled there in the 3rd/gth century, or in an immigra- 
tion at the time of the Saldjüks, and the Begteginids 
or Atabegs of Irbil (C. J. Edmonds, op. cit., 267, has 
drawn attention to other opinions), Whatever may 
have been the circumstances of their coming to the 
region, the Turcomans of Kirkük have always pro- 
vided strong support for the Ottoman empire and 
its culture, and an abundant source for Ottoman 
officials (see Türk Yurdu, 1915). 

Kirkük's position as an administrative centre has 
varied through the ages: “In the r8th century Kirkük 
was the chief town of the eydlet of Shahrizür which 
included the modern lwPs of Kickük, Ib and 
nominally of Sulayman! under a mutasallim ap- 
pointed by Baghdid. With the reforms of Midbat 
Pasha, wali of Baghdád from 1869 to r872, the name 
of Shahrizür was given to the sandjak of Kirkük, 
corresponding to the present-day lid of Kirkük 
and Irbil, whereas the historic Shahrizür remained 
outside, in the new sasdjab of Sulaymani. The 
vildyet of Mosul was formed in 1879 and Kirkük 
remained an important garrison town" (Edmonds, 
op. cb, 265-6). Under the Turkish régime, the 
vildyet of Mosul was divided into three sandjaks or 
liwà?s: Mosul, Kickük and Sulaymánl; in 1918 three 
Aadi's situated to the north of the Little Zab were 
detached from Kirkül to form the lied? of Irbil. In. 
the constitution of 1925, the new Iraqi state was 
formed of three Ottoman vilZjeis: Baghdid, which 
became the capital; Basra; and Mosul, The kws’ of 
Kirkük was composed of four &ada?s: Kirkük, Kifci, 
Caméamal and Gil Today, the mukdfaza of al- 
Tamim, with a mubafiy at its head, includes tive 
hagas, as follows: Kirkik, Tuz Khurmitu, Cam- 
éamél, Huwaydja and Kifrl, Each hada? bas at 
its head a KkP'im-makim. The Bad? of Kirkük 
has five mábiyas, as follows: Tze Khurmátu, 
Kara Hasan, Altun Képri, Dibs and Shuwan, 
and each ndfiya is administered by a mudir, Kirkük 
is the seat of the regional court and of a court 
of appeal, and it possesses a garrison and an airport. 
There is also an association of Turcoman writers, 

Kirkük is an important commercial centre and an 
agricultural market for the cereal and animal prod- 
ucts of the neighbourhood. It is well served by good 
roads to Baghdad through Ta'0k and Kifri to Mosul 
through Altun Köprü and Irbil, to Sulaymaniyya 
through Camtamal with branches to Sanandadi 
and Hamadan in Iran, A narrow-gauge railway 
links Kirkük with Baghdad in the south and with 
Trbil in the north. The region around Kirkük is 
undulating and it is populated mostly by Kurds. 
‘The Mesopotamian steppe begins to the west of 
the town and it is inhabited chiefly by Arabs. The 
immediately-surrounding district produces much 
fruit. 

The region of Kirkük abounds in sulphur and 
bitumen products and it is especially rich ia petro- 
deposits, extensively exploited even in ancient 
times. It should be noted that the petroleum had a 
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certain importance in Ottoman times, being used by 
the army (V. J. Parry, Materials of war in the Ottoman 
empire, in Studies in the economic history of the Middle 
East, ed. M. A. Cook, London 1970, 220. A ferman 
‘of 1049/1639 recognised the monopoly of rights over 
this petroleum to a group of Turks in the region of 
Kirkük, the Nefttizadeler. But their systematic 
working dates from March 1925. At that time a 
concession was granted to the Turkish Petroleum 
Company (T.P.C.) which was founded in 1914 to 
exploit the deposits of the viléyets of Mosul and 
Baghdad; royalties of 4 gold shillings per ton of 
extracted petroleum were payable, Before the end 
of 1925, geological work was begun and roads were 
constructed, water supplies, pipe lines and buildings 
were installed in the vilayet of Mosul, and there 
were so British and 2,500 Iraqis employed in the 
work. The drilling sites were chosen in the Djabal 
Hamrin, acar Tuz Khurmátu, in the neighbourhood 
of Kirkük. The drilling programme was formally 
inaugurated in April 1927 by King Faysal I, and the 
first oil gushed forth oa 27 October 1927 at Baba 
Gurgur, near Kirkük. The years 1927 to 1931 were 
given to preparing the whole region of Kirkük for 
production by test drilling, scientific observation 
and arranging the necessary services; production 
units, reservoirs, workshops, housing etc. were estab- 
lished and at the same time negotiations were con- 
ducted with the Iraqi government to extend the 
period for selecting areas, according to the convention 
‘of 1925. In March ror the company, which had 
become the Iraq Petroleum Company (L.P.C) in 
1929, was able to operate in the whole territory in 
the north-east of Iraq, on condition that by 1935 
they constructed a pipeline to the Mediterranean 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 tonnes, with a branch 
at Haditha on the Euphrates to Hayfa and Tripoli, 
and that they make an annual payment of £ 4,000 
a5 an overall payment to the government. 

lt was also in 1931 that the operational head- 
quarters of the 1.P.C. was moved from Tuz Khurmatu 
to Kirkük, and the headquarters for pipe-line opera- 
tions was established at Hayfa. The drilling for crude 
oil at Kirkük began at the end of 1934 and, from 1935 
onwards, the annual production of 4,000,000 tonnes 
put Iraq iu the cighth position among the oil produc- 
ing countries. In January 1935 the doubie 12° pipe- 
line from Kirkük to the Mediterranean was formally 
opened, but because of the Arab-Israeli war of 1948, 
the branch leading to Hayf was closed. This caused 
a loss of almost 7,000,000 tonnes and the correspond- 
ing royalties. The Tripoli pipe-tine was, however, 
doubled by a second (16°) pipe in 1949 and this 
trebled the export figure. In 1952 a third (30°) pipe- 
line was brought into service between Kirkük and 
Banias (Syria). From then on the world market for 
Iraqi oil was to increase to 14,000,000 tonnes per 
year. On 3 February 1952 a new agreement was 
signed between the Iraqi government and the LP.C. 
for the distribution of personnel, production and 
revenues. A minimum production of 22,000,000 
tonnes was expected annually from 1953 aad a 
revenue of £ 30,000,000, in 1952 to reach £ 60,000,000 
in 1955. The profits gained from the oil workings 
would be shared equally. 

The Iraqi revolution of 1958 did not change the 
agreements between the government and the petro- 
leum companies. The objective was to obtain exports 
worth roo m. in revenue from a capacity of 70 m. 
tonnes per year. This target was reached in four 
years, but a few problems of interpretation persisted. 
In April 1961 negotiations were begun and, after 


different interruptions, they finally reached dead- 
lock. They were concluded by Law 80 of 11 December 
196: which dispossessed the company of 99.5% of 
the territories where they had prospecting rights and 
left I.P.C. with only 22 sites, 12 of them at Kirkük 
in an area of about 478.75 sq. kms., 6 at Bay Hassan 
of about 182.5 sq. kms., and 4 at Djambar, of about 
86.5 sq. kms. (Vernier, L'Irak. . . 435). New instal- 
lations were planned between May £964 and June 
1955 and were completed, with future plans taking 
into consideration the Iraqi National Oil Company 
(L.N.O.C) which had recently been founded on 30 
October 1962. More new laws were enacted as a 
consequence: Law 97 (6 August 1967) forbade any 
new concessions to foreign companies and Law 123 
(October 1967) authorised the LN.O.C. to exploit 
the remaining sectors, which seemed to put an end 
to the monopoly of cil production which the foreign 
LP.C. enjoyed. On 14 June 1972, the L.P.C. itself 
was nationalised, and thus Iraq gained for itself all 
the profits from its rich petroleum deposits. The 
annual production of crude oil in Iraq has regularly 
increased from the 47.5 m. tonnes in 1960; by 1975 
it had reached more than rro m. tonnes, 6o m. of 
which were from the Kirkük region. In 1973 the 
Iraqi reserves of crude oil were estimated to be 4.143 
billion tonnes. 

1f the petroleum industry with all its subsidiary 
operations gave a favourable social status to its 
workers, for their standard of living is superior to 
that of other workers in the country, it did not 
suppress all the movements for social reform. Several 
important strikes were called in Kirkük among the 
oil workers. The most notable were those of 1937 
which coincided with the workers’ strikes at the 
Küt barrage, the drillers of the B.O.P., the railways, 
the stevedores at Basra and the weavers of Nadjaf, 
These showed a hardening of class-consciousness and 
the discovery of a new political weapon (Longrigg, 
Iraq, 252). In July 1947 a serious strike aggravated 
by politicians of communist leanings broke out at 
LP.C., and it claimed several victims (ibid. 338). 

Other demonstrations have had a more political 
tone. The mere announcement of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth (15 January 1948) produced a general 
strike for three days, At Kirkük the British consulate 
was attacked, but the most tragic of these events 
was the so-called “purge of Kirkik”. On the occasion 
of the first anniversary of the republic (14 July 1959) 
Communist elements helped by bands of Kurds, 
massacred the Turcomans of the town, for they were 
considered to be anti-Communist. There were prob- 
ably 120 killed and about 100 wounded. The partici- 
pation of the Kurds in the affair was interpreted not 
as a sign of an antagonistic nationalistic rivalry 
against the Turcomans, but one of social competition. 
‘The Turcomans, who are more socially and culturally 
advanced, occupied more high-ranking positions in 
the LP.C, while the Kurds bad to content them- 
selves with more subordinate work (cf. M. Khadduri, 
Republican Iraq, 125). 

Tt must not be forgotten that one of the obstacles 
to a definitive solution to the Kurdish problem is 
precisely the claim of the Kurds to the territory and. 
the revenue of the Kirkük oil-fields, which they 
would like to see included in the territory of an 
autonomous Kurdistan. These claims are categori- 
cally refuted by the central Iragi government. In 
October 1970 a plebiscite was to settle this point of 
contention, but it was adjourned indefinitely (E. 
O'Ballance, The Kurdish revolt, x6ri). This at 
least in part provoked the outbreak of hostilities in 
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March 1974, just as the Kurdo-Iragi agreement of 
11 March 1970 was beirg implemented. The law of 
11 March 1974 awarding autonomy to the region of 
Kurdistan defined this region in terms of the 1957 
census, carried out under the monarchy. At that 
time, the Kurds were afraid to declare themselves as 
such, and thus the census did not give a Kurdish 
majority to Kirkük; hence the town and the muhdfaza 
were accordingly excluded from the autonomous 
area. 

A well-known personality of Kirkük was the 
Kurdish poet Shaykh Ridà Talabàni (ca. 1840-1910). 
More-or-less an agnostic character, but at the same 
time fanatical also, he had gifts of satire and improvis- 
ation and a sometimes obscene verve, and composed 
poems in Kurdish, Turkish, Persian and Arabic, 
"They were published in Baghdad in 1935 and 1946 
and he is remembered as one of the most popular 
poets of Iraqi Kurdistan (cf. E. B. Sloane, op. cits, 
1345; Edmonds, of. eit, 57-8, 290-5; Edmonds, 
A Kurdish lampoonist: Shaik Riza Talabani, in 
IRCAS, xxiif (1935), 111-27). 
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(J. H. Kramers - (Tu, Bors!) 

KIRMAN, the name of a Persian province and 
of its present capital. The name goes back to the 
form Carmania, which is found in Strabo (xv, 2, 14), 
and which is said to be derived from the name of an 
ancient capital, Carmana (Ptolemy, Geography, vi, 8; 
Ammanianus Marcellinus, xxiii, 6, 48. See further 
Marquart, Érándahr, so, on the name Carmania, and 
Browne, Lit, Hist. of Persia, i, 145, for the later 
popular etymology of the name). 

The Province—The province of Kirman is 
situated to the south-wes: of the great central desert 
of Persia, the Dasht-i Lat, which narrows to some 
100 miles in width where it divides Kirman from 
Sistin, It is bounded on the north by Yazd and 
Khurásán, on the east by Sistan and Makran (Balūči- 
Stn), which was regarded by most of the early 
geographers as separate from Kirman, though Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi states that it paid tribute (kiarddj) 
to Kirmán (Nuzhat, 143), on the south by Makrán 
and Fars and on the west by Pars. Its boundaries 
have varied slightly from time to time, Ibn Rusta 
states that Fahrad| was part of the tax district of 


Kirmin but that the ruler of Makrän claimed that it 
belonged to him (286). Kh*üsh, which is today in- 
cluded in Bal6cistin, and Rigin were both reckoned 
by Igtakhrt to belong to Kirmán, though the former 
was, he states, part of the tax district of Sistán (162). 
Idrisi, on the other hand, includes Khvàsh in Sistán. 
(427). Shahr-i Babak was at various times included 
in Färs, at others in Kirmán. In 1258/1842-3 it was 
placed, for revenue purposes, under Yazd (Ahmad 
SAN Waziri, Diughrafiyd-yi mamlakal-i Kirmán, ed. 
Mubammad Ibrahim Dástàni Parizi, in Farhangi 
Trin Zamin, xiv|1-1, 163}. BAfķ, which had earlier 
belonged to Kirmān, was also placed under Yazd 
about the year 1774 (Wazlrl, 175), though Khinaman, 
one of its districts, continued to belong to Kirman. 
During the reign of the Saldiük malik of Kirmán, 
Arshin Shàh (494-536/100-4:), Yazd and Tabas 
appear to have been under Kirmän (Afdal al-Din 
Aba Hamid Kirminl, kë al-“ild, ed. “AN Mubam- 
mad "Ami Naini, Tehran 1311, 76). Furg and 
‘Tarum, both placed in Pars by the Hudid al-'dlam. 
(x29), were considered by Afdal al-Din to belong to 
Kirmān (“kd al-‘ald, 75). Ton Balkht states that 
Rodan, which had belonged to Fars, was put on the 
Kirman side of the frontier in the reign of Alp Arslän 
(Fars-nama, ed. Le Strange, 121), but according to 
Tárist, although it formed one of the dependencies of 
Kirmán, it was under Fars for tax purposes (416). 
Hurmuz [Q3] was sometimes counted as belonging 
to Fars, sometimes to Kirmán, and has often been 
in different hands to its hinterland. 

According to the Arab geographers, the western 
part of the province, which included Shahr-i Babak, 
aS, Kushk, Sawghan, Isfan- 


and the eastern part, including Anas, Kūbanān 
(Kühbanir) Zarand, Guwishir or Gawashir (also 
known as Bardsir and later as Kirmán), Riwar, 
Khabis, Ri'In, Sardüya, Bam and Narmáshtr, in 
the fourth clime, while Hurmuz, according to 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfl, was in the second clime 
(Nushat, 141). 

In the variety of its topography the province is 
not dissimilar from Persia as a whole, A series of 
voountain ranges, with a general trend from north- 
west to south-east, runs through the province. Much 
is tangled broken country, but there are many 
fertile upland districts, pastures and mountain val- 
leys with orchards, cultivated places, and many 
streams. Some of these have a high elevation: 
Safidibad, near the site of the old city of Sirdian, 
lies at an elevation of 5,600 ft. and Páriz at over 
7,000 ft. There are also numerous arid waterless 
mountain districts and desert tracts. The main 
desert afea is in the north and north-east on the 
borders of the Dasht-i Lt, and is encroaching oa the 
neighbouring fertile districts. The Lat is defined in 
the south by the Bam-Zahidan road and thus ex- 
dudes Narmishit and the desert regions of south- 
eastern Kirman and Rigin, though physically these 
Delong to the Lat proper. There are also some 
stretches of arid land between the south-west high- 
lands and the Djibàl Bariz which run south-east 
from Sirdján to east of Djlruft. Salt swamps (Rafa) 
are found in isolated depressions, notably the Kafai 
KatrO near Sirdjin (for a description of this, see 
K. E. Abbott, Geographical notes taken during a 
journey in Persia in 1849 and 1850, in JRGS, xvv 
(1855), 68-7). In some parts of the province the 
towns and villages tend to be separated from each 
other by broad strotches of uncultivated land (cl. 
Istakhr, 163, Ibn Hawkal, ii, 309). Along the nor- 
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thern littoral of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of 
“Umin there is a narrow coastal plain. 

The most northerly of the mountain ranges 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Yazd to Khabis 
(the modern Shahdad) and south-castwards towards 
Sarvistán, The fertile upland district of Kabanan in 
the north, and, further south, the arid district of 
Rawar lie along its eastern base. A second range, 
further to the west, which contains Mt. Diüpár 
(13,000 ft.) south of Kirman city, and Mt. Hazar 
(14,500 ft.) to the south-west of Rain, runs towards 
Bam, while a third, still further west, runs south- 
eastwards from north of Shabr-i Babak through 
Sirdjan and Baft, and contains Mt. Cihiltan (12,000 
ft) Mt. Cahargunbad (13,000 ft) and Mt. Lalazar 
(4,350 ít). A lesser range, with Mt. Cabhazar 
(0,480 ft.), lies to the south of Sa‘idabad, while the 
Mt. Dini range of Fars is prolonged in a south- 
easterly direction to near Bandar ‘Abbas. South of 
Sarvistin and to the east of Difruft, lies the Djibal 
Báriz range [see pasal BAR1z in Suppl.), which also 
trends from the north-west to the south-east and 
rises to 13,000 ft. in the north and 12,450 ft. in the 
south. The Djibal Kuís region of the Arab geog- 
raphers (see Istakhri, 164; Hwdüd al-Salam, 124; 
alMukaddast, 471; Ibn Hawkal, 
worth, The Kafichts or Qufs in Persian history, in 
Iran, xiv (1976), 9-18) probably lay in the south-east 
in Bashakird, on the borders of Makrán and Rüdbár. 

In the upland districts, notably in the Djibàl 
Báciz, there exist remnants of a dry forest, consisting 
mainly of thin stands of pistachio trees, several 
species of almond, maple, celtis, juniper and other 
shrubs; stands of pistachio trees, almonds and other 
Grought-resistant species are also found at lower 
levels. In the garmsiy the vegetation tends to be 
scattered trees and shrubs with a steppe-like ground 
cover. The Aundr tree (sitiphus spina Christi) has a 
wide distribution, as also do several species of acacia, 
myrtle, tamarisk and oleander. Deforestation from 
charcoal burning and animal grazing has taken 
place, and present day cover, though in places still 
considerable, would appear to be appreciably less 
than the “forests” of both the early and mediaeval 
geographers and the z9th century writers, 

There are no important rivers reaching the sea. The 
largest of them, the R. Mindb, rises in the hills of 
Bandar ‘Abbas. It has a considerable drainage and 
flows into the Persian Gulf some 30 miles cast of 
Bandar ‘Abbis. The only considerable inland river 
is the R. Halll, which is joined by its tributary, the 
R. Shar, in the neighbourhood of Dilruft and dis- 
appears in the Djàz Murián. According to Istakhrl, 
it had enough water to turn 20 (166), cr, according 
to Ibn Hawkal, so mill wheels (ii, 31]. The province 
relies, for the most part, on anáis [q.v.) and mountain 
streams for water. In many districts the sub-soil 
water is brackish and the soil is often impregnated 
with salt. Rainfall is low and decreases towards the 
south-east, though the relief of the land gives rise to 
many local variations. The maximum precipation is 
in winter, Kirmán town has an annual average rainfall 
of 7.9 im, Bandar ‘Abbis ro in, and Bam 3 in, 
Drought, sometimes accompanied by famine, has 
not been uncommon in the history of Kirmán. The 
Ibd al-*ülà mentions one such in the pharédjt year 
570 (97). In 1879 and 1880 Kirmán, like many other 
provinces, suffered severely from drought. Flash 
floods are also a hazard, such as the floods which 
occurred in Kirmán (and many other places) in 
roor/zs93 (Mabmüd b. Hidayat Allah Natanzl, Nw- 
bawat al-athdr, ed. Ibsin Ishrāķi, Tehran 1972, 531). 


According to the Arab geographers, some three- 
quarters of the province bel mugs to the warm regions 
(diurdm, garmsir) and one quarter to the cold regions 
(suritd, sardsir), In the garmsir the districts bordering 
the central desert have a hot dry climate, but in the 
southern parts of the province, especially in the 
Persian Gulf littoral, the climate in summer is hot 
and unhealthy. Bam is thus reckoned to have a 
better climate than Ditruft (Istakhri, 166). The 
latter is described by Afdal al-Din as a paradise for 
four months of the year but as hell for the rest of 
the year ("kd al-‘ūlā, 69). The sth/xoth century 
Persian translation of Istakhri adds to the latter's 
text the statement that the climate of Hurmuz was 
noxious (ed. Trad) Afshar, Tehran 1340, x39). The 
upland country of Ak(4* and Sirdjan has a temperate 
climate, while Kirmán, Rafsindjfin, Zarand, Rawar 
and Kübanán have a hot summer and mild winter, 
Barley is harvested in Rüdbür at the Persian New 
Year (2t March) and wheat twenty days afterwards. 
In Aki barley is not harvested until five months 
after the New Year and wheat a month later. 

Outside the coastal area, where the annual range 
of temperature is lowest, the difference between the 
coldest month, January, and the warmest, July, is 
considerable, At Kirmán, with an elevation of 5,680 
ft, the average maximum temperature in January 
is 55.¢° F and the average minimum 33.8° F, with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 75.2° F and 
7.6" F respectively and a mean monthly average of 
42.8 F. In July the average maximum and minimum 
temperature is 95° F and 64.4° F respectively with an 
absolute maximum and minimum of 105.8°F and 
48.2" F and a mean monthly average of 80.6" F. At 
Bandar ‘Abbis the average maximum and minimum 
temperatures in January are 734^ F and 57.2° F 
respectively with an absolute maximum and mini- 
mum of 86.0° F and 41.0° F and a mean monthly 
average of 66.2° F, while the comparable figures for 
July are 102.2 F and 87.8 F, 113.0° F and 824° F 
and 95.0" F. In some parts of the province, notably 
Kirmán, high surface winds are common at certain 
times of the year, especially in spring. In the Khabiş 
district a poisonous wind (known as bād-i rimus) 
blows in the desert in the middle of the day for 
about forty days in summer. 

Ibn Rusta states that Kirmán was divided into 
tive küras, Bardstr, Slrdján, Narmishtr, Djtruft and 
Hurmuz, each bara being called after its chief town 
(286), Muķaddasī also states that the province had 
five Aras, but lists them differently, omitting 
Hurmuz and including Bam (460). Hamd Allia 
Mustawfl states that it consisted of fifteen districts 
(shahr) (Nuzhat, 139). By the 8th/r4th century the 
province was differently divided. In the 19th and 
20th centuries there appears to have been a further 
proliferation of districts (bulikdt), the names of 
which are variously given, Wazit! in his Diwghrdfiya~ 
yi mamlakat-i Kirmén, written between 1874 and 
1876, mentions the following districts: Guwashir 
(the modern city of Kirman and its surroundings), 
Kahpaya, Khabiş and Gawk (which two, he states, 
in reality formed one buldk), Bam, Narmashtr, 
Ri", Sardüya, Djiruft, Djibal Bariz, Isfandaka, 
Radbar, Kighk and Sawghán, Bardsir, AMtà* (ear- 
lier known as the district of Baft), Urzüya, Strdjān, 
Shahri Babak, Rafsindjan, Bafk, Zarand, Anár, 
Kabanin (which, he states, had been administered 
with Yazd for revenue purposes for nearly a hundred 
years) and Rawar. Later the boundaries appear to 
have been slightly redrawn: Alta‘ and Urzüya were 
united into one district, as also were Bam and 
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Narmashir; Báfk was transferred to Yazd, the 
district of Khinmán only remaining with Kirmaa, 
Paris and Rabur, which had formerly belonged to 
Sirdjän and Alstà* respectively, both became separate 
districts, while Rüdbar was now called Rüdbár and 
Bashakird (Houtum-Schindler, art. Kerman in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1911, xv, 756). Under 
Riga Shih the province was divided into six shahri- 
stdns; Kirmán (which incladed the sub-districts of 
Zarand, Kübpáya and Kübanan), Bam (which in- 
cluded the sub-district of Rain), Ditraft (which in- 
cluded the sub-district of Sardüya, which in tum 
included Isfandaka, and Kahnüdi, which in tum in- 
cluded Radbar), Bandar ‘Abbas (which included 
the sub-district of Radan), Sirdjan (which included 
the sub-districts of Pariz and Baft, which in turn in- 
cluded Urzüya, Rabur, Kushk and Sawghin) and 
Rafsindjan (Husayn ‘AMT Razmárà, Farhangi 
diughrafiyd-yi Iran, viii). 

Agriculture and Livestock.—The Arab geog- 
rapbers describe Kirmám as a rich and prosperous 
province. The Persian translation of Iştakhri men- 
tions that it produced all kinds of fruit (139), while 
Yäküt states that it was rich in date palms, cereals, 
cattle and beasts of burden and that it produced 
fruits belonging to both the cold and the hot regions 
in great variety, including an abundance of walnuts 
and dates (Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la 
Perse, 483). The author of the Hudid al-‘dlam notes 
that Djiruft, Batt and the mountain country between 
Difruft and Manddiin, known as the Kūhistān-i 
Abi Ghanim, were prosperous and pleasant places 
(124). According to Mukaddas, the last-named 
district had many date palms (467). Radbar is 
described by the Hudad ai-lam as consisting of 
woods, trees, and meadows (124). The mountain 
region between Sirdjān and Bardsir was also very 
Prosperous and pleasant according to the same 
authority, and contained 260 populous places. 
Mukaddast mentions a multitude of orchards and an 
abundance of fruit in Strdjan (464), and many or- 
chards and citrus trees in Mughiin (457). Afual al-Din 
speaks of the excellence of the pastures of Radbar 
and states that animals thrived in them (70). He also 
praises the fertility of Narmashir and states that it 
produced the fruit of both the garmsir and the sardsir 
(72). Mukaddast notes the great quantity of fruit 
belonging to the sardsir and the garmsir—dates, 
walnuts and citrus fruits—in Djfraft (466; cf. 
Igtakbrt 166). Plenty prevailed in the Djibal Bariz, 
which, like the Kufs Mts., were difficult of access 
(Istakbri, 164; Ibn al-Hawkal, íi, 310). Bam and 
Kh*ásh had many date palms (Iştakhri, 166; Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 313), which also grew in great profusion 
in Hurmuz (Istakhri, 166; Ibn Hawyal, ii, 3rr) and 
in the Kufs Mts. Honey was also produced there (cf. 
drist, 429). Indigo and cumin were cultivated in 
Ditruft and the district which extended from Mughün 
and Walishgird to the neighbourhood of Hurmuz, 
and also sugar cane (Muladdasi, 467; Istakhe!, 167; 
Ibn Hawkal, ii, 312). Idris mentions the excellence 
of the quality of the indigo and states that the in- 
habitants of Mughün and Walishgird occupied them- 
selves much in its cultivation and took a great deal 
of trouble over it because [t was a source of consider- 
able profit to them (424), Wheat and barley were 
grown in the sardsér, but in Hurmuz millet was the 
staple crop and the food of the inhabitants (Istakhri, 
227; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 311; Hudidd al-dlam, 124, Idrisl, 
424), Cotton, as well as grain and dates, were grown 
in Strdjin and Shahr-i Babak (Nushat, 141). Silk 
was produced in Bam (‘Id al-‘adé, 71). Asafoctida 


and gum tragacanth were found in parts of the 
province, 

In the Middle Ages, apart from a period of pros- 
| perity under the Saldiüks of Kirman, agriculture 
suffered a decline. There were temporary fluctuations 
and local variations, but in general the agricultural 
recession continued until the second half of the rth 
century. At that time a wide variety of crops were 
cultivated. Wheat and barley, though grown in most 
parts of the province, were not important in terms 
of the amount grown and some districts had a deficit, 
In the province as a whole, the yield was low. Some 
millet, and a small quantity of rice was also grown. 
Tulses, roots and edible gums were also produced. 
Cotton was grown in Rafsindjan (which was later, in 
the 19305, to turn much cotton land over to the culti- 
vation of pistachio trees), Kahpaya, Darzin (Darditn), 
Bam, Narmashtr, Dilruft, Zarand and Anār. Dates 
were still one of the most important products of the 
province and came from Bàfk, Khabis, Bam, Darzin, 
Radbar and to a lesser extent from Kishk and 
Sawghán. Rawar was noted for its figs, Bàfls for its 
apricots and Khabls for its citrus fruits. Cumin was 
grown mainly in Küshk and Aq(4*. Pistachios, al- 
monds (mainly from Strdjan and Shabr-i Babak) and 
walnuts (from Sardüya, Bardslr and Akta‘) were 
important products, Sugar and indigo were no longer 
grown except on a very small scale, though an at- 
tempt was made by Wakil al-Mulk to re-introduce 
sugar cane together with indigo, pepper, ginger and 
various other Indian plants into Khabis (Houtum 
Schindler, Reisen im südlichen Persien 1879..., in 
ZG Eri. Berlin, xvi (1881), 357). Dye plants included 
henna in Narmashir, Kbabis, Djfruft, and Urzüya 
and madder in Sirdjan, Rafsindjan, Báfk, Kübanan, 
Anar and Zarand. By 1880 the cultivation of henna 
in Bam had brought about in some measure a revival 
of prosperity in that district (Flrüz Mirzà Farman 
Farma, Safarndma-i Kirmám wa Balatistan, ed. 
Mansüra Nizam Mafi, Tehran 1963, 6). Silk, though a 
little was still produced in Bam, Rafsindjan, Bafk, 
Djopar, Baghin and Kübanin, had also lost its 
importance, though some attention appears to have 
been given to the cultivation of mulberry trees during 
the reign of Mubaramad Shah (1834-48) (R. G. Wat- 
son, A history of Persia, London 1866, 354). Tobaceo 
was grown in Zarand and Bafk, and potatoes in the 
district between Sirdjin and Pariz. From the late 
1870s opium cultivation became important in M&hSa, 
Djüpir, Narmishir, Sirdjin, Bifk, Kübanán and 
elsewhere. Honey came from Akta‘, Bardslr and 
Sarditya. (See further Waziri, who gives a list of the 
agricultural produce of each district (bulgA), and also 
references in E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 
1882, i, 184-258). 

Sheep and goats were important throughout the 
province. There was much movement of flocks from 
the mountain districts to the plains in winter. Those 
from Rabur, Isfandaka and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts went mainly to Rüdbár and Djfruft. Much wool 
was produced, including a fine soft wool (kurk) pro- 
duced by a special breed of goat. In Rüdbàr there 
were also many herds of cattle. Buffaloes were found 
only in Diiruft. 

Minerals.—Various minerals existed in the prov- 
ince and many of these were exploited. Ibn al-Fakth 
states that there were mines of gold, silver, iron, 
copper, sulphur, and zinc oxide (206), but their 
location is not clear from his account. Mukaddast 
describes how zinc oxide (tatiya) was mined and fired 
to produce tutty (459, 470). Hamd Allah Mustawfr 
describes the process as carried out in "the village 
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of the tutty makers" as follows: the crude ore was 
brought out from the mine, moistened and made into 
bars (mil) one gaz long, dried and put into a furnace, 
the action of the fire then causing the tutty to forni 
in a thin film (Nuskat, 205). Marco Polo, who locates 
the mines in Kabania, gives a somewhat similar ac- 
count. Mukaddas! also states that there were iron 
and silver mines in the province (470), the latter 
presumably located in the Silver Mine Mountains 
west of Diiruft (cf. also Hudüd al-‘alam, 65). The 
Hudüd al-“aiam mentions lead, copper and lodestone 
in the mountains between Djtruft and Bam (6s). 
Hamd Allah Mustawil states that there was a 
turquoise mine and a lapis lazuli mine in Kirma.. 
but that the turquoises were immature and unformed 
and therefore not of much value (Nuzhat, 204, 206). 
Marco Polo also mentions turquoise in the mountains 
of Kirman, while Waziri states that there was a 
turquoise mine near the mountains of Maymand in 
the Shahri Babak district (164). He also mentions 
lead mines in Sirdjin and Zarand, of which the 
former produced the best quality lead (156, 178) 
Abbott records the existence of a lead mine in the 
mountains of Zarand near the village of Tugradia 
and states that the government took 10% of its 
produce (op. cit., 27). Waziri mentions a sulphur mine 
in Kübanin, which was in operation when he was 
writing (175); he also states that there were copper 
mines in Sardaya (r13), a copper mine in operation 
in the mountains of Dazindjün in Alsta‘ (159), and 
many disused copper mines in the mountains of 
Rabur (142-3). Salt was obtained from deposits near 
Khabis, Strdjân, Rain and elsewhere. Curzon men- 
tions coal north of Kirmán city and in Kübanin, 
manganese oil in Rawar, borax in Shabr-i Babak and 
asbestos in Kübanan (Persia and the Persian question, 
ii, 5x8), Extensive mining operations are being car- 
tied on in various parts of the province at the present 
day. Coal and other minerals are mined in the moun- 
tains between Rawar and Zarand and copper in the 
Parle district. 

Thecitiesof Kirm4n.—The main city of Kirman 
under the Muslims until the middle of the 4th/roth 
century was Sirdján (the form Shiradjin is also 
found), which was situated some five miles to the 
east of the modern town of Sa‘idabad (Le Strange, 
Lands, 300). It was here that the governor (wdlt) 
resided (Ibn Khurridhbih, 49). Ibn Rusta describes 
Sirdjan as the greatest city of Kirman (286), as also 
does Istakhri (167), Ibn Hawkal (ii, 312) and the 
Hudad al-‘élam, The last-named states that i! was 
the capital of Kirmān and the seat of the king (124), 

by the time the Hudid al-‘ilam was written, 
Ibn Ilyas, the Bayid governor, had, in fact, moved 
the capital to Bardsic, Mukaddast states that it was. 
the biggest town in the province (although no longer 
the capital) and more extensive than Shirāz (464). 
Hafiz Abra refers to Strdiin as the second city of 
Kirmin (Djughrdfiya, f. 1402), although it had, in 
fact, been destroyed in 798/1396 (before he wrote) 
after a long resistance by the armies of Timür, After 
the city was laid in ruins, the name Sirdjän was 
nevertheless still applied to the district of which it 
had been the centre. Towards the end of the 18th 
century Saidübád was founded near the site of the 
old city. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, describes it 
as one of the most flourishing towns in Kirman 
(op. cit, 63). In 1881 it had some 8,000 inhabitants 
‘and appeared to be in a flourishing condition (Stack, 
i, 181; cf. also Waziri, r51). At the present day, the 
town of which SaIdibid is the centre is known as 
Strdjan, 


Bardsir (Bardasi), which became the capital of the 
province under the Büyids, is the mediaeval name of 
the city now called Kirmán (Le Strange, Lands, 303). 
It was also known as Guwashir. The two names, 
Bardsir and Guwishir, may represent the form 
Beh-Ardashlr, the name of the town built by Arda- 
shit, the founder of the Sisinid dynasty (Hamza 
Isfahanl, ed. Gottwald, 46; Ibn Balkht, Fars-ndma, 
303). Mubammad b. Ibrahim uses the names Bardsir 
and Guwashir indifferently, The copyist of Ibn 
Hawkal, writing in ssofrrsS, states that Bardsir 
in his time was a small town. It was, however, very 
prosperous and its surroundings, which had been 
brought under cultivation, were more flourishing 
than the town itself (ii, 309). Afdal al-Din, writing 
some decades later, states that it was a large city 
with a wall (rabad) and a suburb (skakristin). Ad- 
joining the city outside the wall and surrounding it 
were orchards and villages. [t had a temperate 
climate, good soil and good water (72). By the roth/ 
16th century the name Bardsir appears no longer 
to have been applied to the capital of the province, 
which, although still called Guwashtr, was by this 
time more usually known as Kirmán. It bad the 
lahab of Dar al-Aman, The name Bardsir, although 
it had thus ceased to designate the capital of the 
province, was still applied to a district (Zayn al- 
“Abidin Shirwint, Bustin al-siyéta, lith. Tehran n.d., 
164). This, however, did not include the town of 
Kirman or its environs, but was bounded on the 
north-west by Rafsindjfin, on the west and south by 
Aktà* and Sirdján, on the south-east by Rin and 
on the north-east by Kirmán (Wazlrl, r33). The main 
contre of this district, Máshiz, is also known as Bardsir, 

Bam {7.v.] was the second major city of Kirmān 
in the early centuries. The third, Diiruft [g.v.], was 
a prosperous, commercial centre, having trade with 
Sistin and Khurasin (Istalshel, 166; Iba Hawkal, i, 
31r; Mukaddas, 466; Idris, 422). According to 
Hamd Allah Mustawdl, when the Muslims conquered 
Kirman, the region of Djtruft was wooded and oc 
cupied by wild animals. The Muslims cleared the 
country and made villages (r40). Dilruft and its 
suburb Kamadin flourished until the end of the 
Saldjük period. Its buildings decayed during the 
reign of Malik Dinar (s82-91/1186-95), although the 
surrounding district continued to be cultivated 
(‘Ted al-‘alé, 40). Subsequently the district decayed 
also. Abbott, who visited it in 1850, states that is 
possessed only four or five collections of huts which 
could be termed villages, each of which had a mud 
fort; for the rest tribal groups from the mountain 
regions resided in scattered groups over the plain 
in winter (K. E. Abbott, op. cit, 46). Today the 
town which has grown up round Sabzawārān is also 
known as Diiruft. 

The fifth of the great cities of Kirman in early and 
mediaeval times was Hurmuz [qv], situated on the 
Persian Gulf. It was the emporium of Kirmáa. Its 
merchants, perhaps because of its bad climate, lived 
in the surrounding countryside (Istakhri, 166). In 
700/300, because of repeated raids by marauding 
tribesmen, the ruler of Hurmuz moved all the in 
habitants to the island of Djarün where he founded 
| the town of New Hurmuz (see further, J. Aubin, Le 
royaume d'Ormus ou début du XVI¢ siècle, in Mare 
Lusoindicum, ii, Hautes etudes islamiques e orientales 
d'histoire comparte, iv|s, Geneva 1973). Other im- 
| portant towns were Manddjan, Zarand and Narma- 
shir. Many of the towns and villages mentioned by 
the early and mediaeval geographers have disap- 
| peared or have not yet been identified. 
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Communications.—In the early centuries Sir- 
djän was the main centre upon which the principal 
roads converged. This, no doubt, in part accounted 
for its importance until it was destroyed in the 8th) 
14th century, Three roads led from it to Fars, one 
via Shahri Babak, another through SAhik and a 
third to Nayriz, Other roads went south to Furg, 
Tárum and Sürü on the Persian Gulf, south-east to 
Baft, Diirwft, Manüdjn and Hurmuz, north to 
Unàs in Radin, north-east to Mishlz, Baghin and 
Kirmán, north-north-east to Mahan, Khabis and 
Khurásán, and east to Shímüt and Rain. From 
Kirmán (Guwásblr) two roads went north-west to 
Yazd, one via Zarand, Rawar, Kübanán and Batk, 
and the other via Rafsindjan and Anár. From Ráwar 
and Kobanan roads went north-north-east across 
the Great Desert to Tabas and Khir respectively. 
South-east from Kirmán a road went to Mahan, 
Rain, Darzin or Dardjin, Bam and Narmashir, 
Where it bifurcated, one branch going to Faradi 
and Zarandj in Sistan and the other to Rigan, where 
it again divided, one road going east to Kh ish and 
the other south-west to Manüdján. From Darzin 
another road went south to Dilruft (see further Le 
Strange, Lands). 

In the roth and early 20th centuries communica- 
tions were still very backward. Generally speaking, 
the roads were fit for pack transport only. Moreover, 
many were often shut for months at a time owing to 
the activity of bandits. In xor a convention was 
signed between Britain and the Persian government 
for a three-wire telegraph line on iron posts froni 
Kashan to Balütistàn via Yazd, Kirmán and Bam. 
It was begun in December 1902 and finished in 
March 1907. 

Manufactures and Trade.—In the early cen- 
turies, the province had manufactures of silk, cotton 
and woollen goods, which were important articles of 
local and long-distance trade. A cotton cloth (BafiPin), 
‘which appears to have been used as lining for clothes, 
was produced in Zarand and exported to Fars and 
“Irak (Istakhri, 167-8). Ibn Hawkal states that it 
was called al-Zarandiyya and taken to Egypt and 
the most distant parts of the Maghrib (ii, 313). There 
‘was also trade in cloth made in Strdjan (Mukaddasi, 
470). The people of Bam were noted for their crafts- 
manship, and the cloths which were made in Bam 
were of great elegance and lasting quality. They 
fetched a high price and were exported to Khurasan, 
Egypt and ‘Irak (Ibn Hawkal, ii, 312; Mukaddasi, 
465; of. also Istakhrl, 167-8). Idrisi states that the 
cloaks of goat hair made in Bam equalled the best to 
be found anywhere in the world (423). Turbans of 
fine material were also made in Bam and were in 
demand in Khurasan, Egypt and ‘Irak (Tbn Hawkal, 
ii, 312). There had at one time been a royal work. 
shop for firáz in Bam (ibid.). Cotton cloths (abmigka) 
were still produced in Bam at the turn of the 8th/ 
14th century (cf. Rashid al-Din, Muhdtabét, ed. 
Mubammad Shafi, Lahore 1945, 190). In the middle 
of the century it was apparently still an important 
trading centre with India, Sistén, Khurdsin and 
Kabul (cf, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, TariM-i guside, 
ed. E.G. Browne, G.M.S., London 1910, 729). By 
the gth/rsth century, however, the textile industry 
appears to have no longer existed in Bam (J. Aubin, 
Deux sayyids de Bam au XV* siècle, Wiesbaden 
1956, 91-2). 

Trist states that there were leather workshops in 
Zarand and that girths were exported to “Irak and 
Egypt (427). Marco Polo mentions the manufacture 
of saddles, bridles, spurs, swords, quivers and other 


arms in Kirmán. Al-‘Umari also states that swords 
were made in Kirmán (Masdlik al-absar, ed. K. Lech, 
Wiesbaden 1968, rro). In the 17th century pottery 
(blue and white) was made in Kirman. According to 
Du Mans, the best examples of this were difficult to 
distinguish from Chinese porcelain (Estat de la Perse, 
Paris 1890, 197). 

There was considerable trade, local and long- 
distance, in agricultural produce, Indigo and cumin 
were exported to distant regions (Iotalhrl, 167; 
Mukaddasi, 470; Idrisi, 424). Narmáshir had trade 
with Kburasán and ‘Uman, and was a collecting 
centre for dates, which were exported to different 
parts (Mukaddast, 463). Dilruft also had a large ex- 
port of dates to Khurásán. Mukaddast states that 
nearly 100,000 camels used to set out every year, The 
trade appears to have been carried out on a mundsafa 
basis, ie. the profit was divided equally between the 
producer and the camel-driver (469). Khabls also 
exported dates to distant parts (‘Id al-‘ald, 74). 

Afdal al-Din states that much trade from Indi 
Sind, Ethiopia, Zangibar, Egypt, the Arab countries, 
*Umin and Bahrayn entered the port of Tiz (which 
he places on the frontier of Kirmán, though usually 
it is reckoned as belonging to Makrin). Imports in. 
cluded musk, ambergris, indigo, velvets, cloths, and 
other luxury articles, Hurmuz was also an important 
trading centre, to which merchants came from the 
most distant parts (71). Later, in the reign of Shih 
“Abbas (996-1038/1587-1629), Bandar “Abbas (Gom- 
broon) [g.v.] became an important port, but this did 
not bring at first much additional trade to Kirman, 
since goods appear to have gone into the interior 
mainly through Fars rather than Kirmán. How 
early the long distance wool trade became important 
in Kirman is not entirely clear, or when carpets be- 
came an article of export and carpet weaving became 
important. In the r7th century wool was being taken 
from Kirmán and Yazd to Europe. By the end of the 
century it was an important export of the East India 
‘Company from Persia and was used in feltings, suit- 
ings, and coverings for buttons, while in the 18th 
century Kirman woo! for bats and shawls was a com- 
modity consistently sought after. This wool came 
from goats and in different colours, black, white and 
red. The last named was highly prized (see Gombroon 
diary for a discussion of the arrangements for ob- 
taining Carmanian wool. See also A. A. Amin, British 
interests in the Persian Gulf, Leiden 1967, 126-7). 
During the reign of Nadir Shah (1148-60/1736-47) 
wool for export was in short supply because it was 
used for the clothing of his army, and some of the 
Zand rulers appear to have prohibited the export of 
‘woo! because they wanted it for the internal manu- 
facture of shawls. The situation was not improved 
by the desolation which Aa Mubammad Khan 
Kadjar carried out in Kirmān in 1794. 

Tn the early 19th century, the main manufactures 
of Kirmin were shawls, carpets, felts, silk and cot- 
ton cloths, loaf-sugar, matchlocks and earthenware 
(Malcolm, History of Persia, London 1829, ii, 366). 
Macdonald Kinneir in his Geographical memoir of the 
Persian empire states that “the trade of Kerman is 
still very considerable, and it is celebrated for its 
manufactures of shawls, matchlocks, and carpets, 
which they chiefly export to Khorasan and the 
northern provinces, receiving in return drugs, skins 
(irom Bockhara), furs, silk, steel, and copper. These 
articles as well as pistachio-nuts, carpets, rose-buds 
for preserves, and bullion, they send to India; and 
import from hence tin, lead, iron, chintz, wrought 
silk, spices, indigo, muslin, kheemkhob, gold brocade, 
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china and glass-ware, broad-cloth, hardware, etc." 
(London, 1813, 198-9). Abbott, on the other hand, 
states in a report made in 1849-50 that the com- 
meree of Kirmin was much restricted, though its 
‘woollen manufactures thrived, Such little importance 
as it had was due to the manufacture and trade in 
shawls and other woollen fabrics. He estimated the 
number of looms for shawls in Kirmin city at prob- 
ably 2,200 (though some put the figure at nearly 
double that number), for other coarser woollen fabrics 
some 220, and in addition some 325 looms in nine of 
the surrounding villages (Great Britain, Public Record 
Office, F.O. 6o, 165, K. Abbott's report on commerce of 
the south of Persia, Trade report. Notes on the Trade, 
Manufactures, and production of various Cities and 
of Persia, visited by Mr. Consul Abbott in 1849-50. 
Waziri, writing rather later, states that shawls were 
exported to Transoxania, Anatolia, Arabia and 
Turkistan and that there were nearly 12,000 work- 
shops in Kirman (Djughrafiya-yi mamlakat-i Kirmán, 
33). His editor states that there was a great expansion 
at the end of the zgth century in carpet weaving, 
which displaced the manufacture of shawls, but that 
carpet-weaving declined again very shortly after- 
wards (35-4). Karbds (a kind of coarse cotton weave) 
was woven in many parts of the province, and there 
was some export from Zarand for the local market. 
The karbds of Rafsindjan was reported to be of 
excellent quality (171, 178). 

In the mid-roth century some of the transit trade 
between Central Asia and India passed through 
Kirman, and there was also some direct trade between 
Kirmán and India. Gums, asafoetida, madder, roots, 
carraway seeds, silk, saffron (from Khurisin), wool, 
cotton and dried fruits were exported to India and 
Arabia via Bandar ‘Abbas. There were also some 
imports of English goods via India, Tabriz and Yazd 
(Abbott, Notes on the Trade, etc.). Abbott states that 
caravans from Birdjan reached Khabls several times 
a year, They brought wool, grain, dried fruits, silk, 
saffron (from Kn), and clarified butter, etc., a 
great part of which went on to Bandar ‘Abbas for 
India. Returning caravans brought groceries, spices, 
indigo and English cotton manufactures for Khurisan 
(Geographical notes, op. cit., 34-5). Curzon states that 
Bandar ‘Abbis in 1889-90 was the start of the 
important caravan route running north to Kirmán 
and Yazd and ultimately to Khurisin. Kirmin and 
Yazd were mainly supplied from India with piece 
goods, prints and yarn, copper sheets, iron bars, 
lead, tin, sugar, tea, dyes, spices, glass and chi 
and exported in return opium, wool, cotton, madder, 
almonds, pistachio nuts, eto. (Persia and the Persian 
question, ii, 571-2). According to Waziri, various 
districts of Kirmán took part in the long-distance 
trade, Among the articles which went to Bander 
‘Abbas and thence to India from Kirmán were 
cumin and wool from Aki4* and Bardsir (of. cit., 
136, 138), and 2 variety of dried and fresh fruit and 
nuts, namely pears and apples from Ak(i^ and 
Rabur, quinces from Agta‘, and raisins from Gawk; 
almonds from Shahri Babak, Gawk and Akta‘, 
walnuts from Sardüya and Akta‘, and pistachios 
from Shahr-i Babak; cotton from Sirdjan (to Bom- 
bay) and Anár, peas from Akti', and Bardslr and 
sometimes wheat from Aktā and Urzüya, and 
barley from the latter district also. 

‘Abbott mentions exports from Kirmin to Yazd 
and other neighbouring towns and villages, which 
included shawls, woollens, wool, opium, lead, soap, 
henna, indigo leaves, figs, gums and wild asses! 
skins (Notes on the Trade, eic). There was also, ac- 


cording to Waziri, some internal movement of wheat 
from Zarand to Yazd and Rawar and sometimes from 
Urzüya to Kirmn; Sirdjfin also exported wheat to 
Yazd and Kirmin. Peaches were exported from 
Gawk to Kirmin and other districts, dried apricots 
and dried mulberries from BáfK to Kirmán, and 
dried figs from Riwar to Yazd, whence they were 
exported to other parts of the country as andjir-i 
yazdi; dates from Khabls to Yazd and Khurisin; 
peas and lentils from Shabr-i Bübak to Yazd and 
Kirman; henna and rang from Narmáshir to Kirmán, 
whence they were distributed to neighbouring re- 
gions; sometimes henna was exchanged in Sistin 
for clarified butter and swansdown. 

Milk products were an important article of local 
commerce, Rüdbàr exported clarified butter (raw- 
ghan) to Kirmán. Bardsir also supplied Kirmán with 
clarified butter and Aagkk (a kind of whey). Shahr-i 
Babak supplied Yazd, Rafsindjàn, and Sirdján with 
clarified butter, kagth and cheese, while Kübanàn 
exported ashk to various districts beyond the bounds 
of Kirman, Lastly, wood was exported from Aktà* 
to the surrounding districts and to Fars (see further 
Waste), 

In 1904-5 a British commercial mission visited 
south-east Persia in order to encourage British trade 
in the area. Russian efforts were also made to in- 
crease their trade, and Russian trade agencies were 
established in Kirmān, Bam and Rafsindjān. 

Population.—The settled population appears to 
have been mainly of Iranian stock. Strabo states that 
the customs and language of the population of Kir- 
màn were similar to those of the Medes and Persians 
(xv.2, 14). Tdrist describes the inhabitants of Kirman 
(apart from the tribal population) in favourable 
terms. He states that they were remarkable for the 
purity of their customs and the grace of their charac- 
ter and that the merchants especially were marked 
by an amiability, sincerity and docility greater than 
elsewhere (42r). Stark, writing several centuries 
later, remarks on the quiet and orderly habits of the 
people (ii, 182). Bárfurüshi, on the other hand, gives 
an unfavourable account of the people of Kirman 
and accuses them of being given to sedition (Mufarrik 
aL-kuláb, B.M., Or. 3499, f. 198a). 

The geographers of the ed/oth and 4th/roth 
centuries mention a number of tribes as inhabiting 
Kirman, namely the Kufs, (Küfidils, Kat (see curs), 
Balig (Balüz, Balt [see martétsziw], the Djibal 
Barizis, and the Akh ash, all of whom were harried 
and, to some extent, displaced first by the Muslim 
armies, and then by the Saffirids, Bayids, S&mánids. 
and Saldjüks. When Mas‘adi refers to Kurds (A Avda) 
in the province it is probable that he meant semi 
nomadic or nomadic tent dwellers rather than ethnic 
Kurds. The Kufg were a mountain people, as their 
name suggests. They possessed herds of cattle (dara*) 
and also practised agriculture, Their main occupation 
was alleged by Muslim sources to be highway rob- 
bery. The Kufy mountains in which they lived con- 
sisted, according to Istakhel, of impregnable fast- 
nesses. They were bounded on the south by the Gulf 
of “Umän on the north by Djtruft, Rüdbår and the 
Mountains of Aba Ghinim, on the east by Kh"àsh 
and the desert of Makrin and on the west by 
Manüdjan and Hurmuz. There were seven different 
mountains each of which had a chief. The early 
‘Muslim governments, unable to bring the region 
under their direct control, gave the Kufs leaders 
allowances to keep them quiet, but they nevertheless 
raided the surrounding districts up to Sistin and 
Färs. Iptakhe! mentions that they were reported to 
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have accumulated much wealth. He states that they 
were lean and swarthy; and that some said that they 
were, by origin, Arabs (163-4; ef. Ibn Hawkal, ii, 
310; Mukaddast, 471). The Hudid al-‘dlam adds that 
the government tax-collector (‘dmil-i sullán) did not 
go into the Kufs mountains and that their chiefs 
were responsible for the collection and payment of 
the government tax, which would appear to have 
(been assessed by a mukidja‘a contract. [t also states 
that they spoke a special language (65). 

The Balüs were, according to Istakhri, herdsmen 
and tent-dwellers living along the western base of 
the Kufs Mountains and were rich in flocks (164; Ibn. 
Hawkal, ii, 310; Mukaddast, 471). Idrisi, writing in 
the mid-6th/r2th century, however, states that they 
lived at the base of the mountains to the north of the 
Kufs (420). They were the only people whom the 
Kufs feared. Istakhrrs claim that they were peace- 
able and did not commit highway robbery like the 
Kufs (164) is not born out by the Hudgd al-‘alam 
(124) or Mukaddasi, who couples them with the Kufs 
in the matter of brutality and bloodthirstiness and 
in their propensity to raiding the caravan routes 
(488-90). Mukaddast states that the Balüs had been 
very numerous until the Bayid *Adud al-Dawla 
(70. destroyed them. The language of the Kuts 
and Balüs, according to Mukaddasi, was incom- 
prehensible and resembled Sindhi (471). 

It would seem that, in general, Muslim writers 
made no clear distinction between the two groups, 
and frequently mention them together. Miskawayh 
states that the Kufs and Balüs, together with the 
people of Manddjan, joined Sulayman b. Mubammad 
b. Ilyas when he attempted, with help from the 
ruler of Khurasan, to seize Kirmán from the Büyids. 
They were defeated by a Büyid force in 360/970, 
with heavy losses, and suffered further casualties 
when the Büyid forces pushed down to Hurmuz. The 
Balüs, however, did not remain quiet for long. Spread- 
ing into the districts of Sirdfan they made ‘A b. 
Mubammad al-Barizi their leader, and began to com- 
mit disorders. *Adud al-Dawla then marched against. 
them in person. They retreated into the Djibal Bariz, 
but were defeated in 361/972 (ii, 298 ff.). Miskawayh. 
states that those who were not killed were removed 
from the mountains by ‘Adud al-Dawla, who re- 
placed them with peasants who received the land 
On a crop-sharing agreement and with persons who 
were not well-off (al-akara al-muzdra"in wa 'I-mastarin. 
min adinds al-ra‘iyya) belonging to various races 
among his subjects (ii, 300). There is mention of a 
detachment (djoysb) of Kufs in “Adud al-Dawla's 
army in 366/977 (Miskawayh, ii, 368, and see further 
C. E. Bosworth, The Küfichis or Qufs im Persian 
history, 9-18]. 

The decline in the power of the Kuls and Balüs 
as a result of “Adud al-Dawhr's operations was only 
temporary. By the beginning of the Saldjük period 
they were again in control of the garmsir from Djlruft 
to the Gulf of "Umáa, though, according to Mubam- 
mad b. Ibrahim, their main location was in the 
Diibāl Bariz (‘Fd al-‘alā, 66; Mubammad b. Ibrahim, 
6 if), They were reduced by Kawurd b. Caghri Beg 
{gw} (Afdal al-Din, Badáyi* al-arman wa waháyi* 
Kirmin, ed. Dr. Mihdi Bayánl, Tehran A.H.S. 1326, 
611). By the end of the 6th/r2th century they 
were again operating in Djfruft and the garmsir 
of Kirman (Muhammad b. Ibrahim, sfí, 182; 
Tartkh-i Afdal, 5 ff). There are no references to 
the Kufs in the later Middle Ages, though there 
are, of course, many references to the Balaé, who 
‘were established in Makran from the sth/rzth century 


and who may or may not have been the descendants 
of the Baliis [see nALO&tsTAN]. 

Waziri claims that the Mihni tribe were the 
descendants of the Kufs, but produces no evidence 
in support of this claim. When he was writing the 
Mihai numbered some 700 families. They had a 
separate assessment, ie. they were not included in 
the assessment of Djiruft and Isfandaka, where they 
had their winter quarters—and this, perhaps, sug- 
gests that they had at one time been more important. 
Waziri states that up to fifty or sixty years before he 
was writing the Mihni leaders had enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of independerce. In 1259/1843-4, the 
government seized Fath “Ali Khan, their leader, 
and confiscated the many estates which he held 
in Isfandaka and Dilruft (Diughráfiyd, 56, 113-14, 
121). According to a tradition current among the 
tribe, however, the Mihni came originally from 
Khurásán to Isfandaka in Safawid times, when a 
number of tribes formed a federation under their 
leadership. This would seem more probable, and 
would suggest that at most only some of those 
reckoned as Mihni today are the direct descendants 
of the Kuís. Their leaders claim to be descendants 
of Abū Sa*td b. Abi "I-Khayr (q.2.). In 1969 the Mihni 
consisted of the following eleven sub-tribes: the 
Sulaymani, Luri (who are alleged to have come to 
Kirmán trom the Mamassani in the reign of Nadir 
Shah or, according to another account, in the reign 
of Shah *Abbis, the Bahr Aemáni, the Markt, 
Mukbilt, Sar Barkhwd, Luri, Rant Brei, Iskan- 
dari, Kahhür, Pushtkübl, and Muraffarl Waziri 
gives a list of twenty-three sub-tribes (199), which 
differs slightly from the above list. 

The Djibal Bárizis, according to Istakhri, were 
even worse robbers than the Kufg, They did not adopt 
Islam until SAbbisid times and he alleges that they 
persisted, in spite of their conversion, in their evil 
ways. They were eventually pacified by Ya‘kab b. 
Layth and ‘Amr b. Layth and their leaders destroyed. 


| They too had a special dialect (Igtakhrl, 164, 167; 


Ibn Hawkal, ii, 310; Mukaddast, 471). Whether as a 
result of the operations of the Saffárids or because 
of the movements of the Kufş and Ealüs, they appear 
to have been pushed out of the Djibal Bariz region. 
About the beginning of the roth century the Mangart 
Tawakulli tira of the Djibil Barizt apparently moved 
to Bazindjan, where they numbered some 4-500 
persons in 1960. Waziri mentions Djabal Barizis in 
Pariz (199), but whether they were the direct des- 
cendants of the earlier Djibal Barizis is not clear. 
Waziri states that their prosperity and the numbers 
of their sheep, cattle and horses had decreased, 
especially from about 1860. They were engaged to 
some extent in trade, taking Aurk, wool and cumin 
mainly to Bandar Abbas for export to India and 
clarified butter and kash to Kirman (120). The 
Gazetteer of Persia records the existence of so families 
of Djabal Barizis in AktA* in 1905 (iv (Calcutta r910), 
338). In 1950 there were a few families of Diibal 
Barizis who had summer quarters between Baft and 
Rabur and winter quarters near Gulishgird 
(Walàshgird). 

The Akhásh, the fourth of the tribes mentioned 
by the early geographers, centred on KhWash, were 
said to be semi-nomads. They had camels and date 
palms and lived in houses made of reeds (Istakhrl, 
168; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 313). They are not separately 
mentioned in later times, 

Although there appears to have been some im- 
migration of Arabs into Kirmán before the Islamic 
conquest (NUldeke, Gesch, der Perser wu. Araber, 57) 
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there does not seem to have been widespread settle- 
ment by Arabs in the province during the early 
Islamic conquests. For the most part, the Arab 
armies pushed on through Kirmán into Sistan and 
Khursán. So far as settlement took place, those 
who settled became, as in other provinces, largely 
assimilated to the local population. Small groups 
may also have been settled in the province after the 
period of the conquests. Yakat records the existence 
of descendants of the Band Azd [see azn] and Banü 
Muballab in Diruft (Barbier de Meynard, 185). 
Waziri mentions the survival in Djtruft of a few 
families who still spoke Arabic (Diughráfiyd, 119). 
The village known as Karyat al-‘Arab, near the city 
of Kirmán, is believed to have been originally settled 
by the ‘Amiri tribe, who came there from Simnan. 
In some of the coastal districts, such as Bandar 
‘abbas, however, much of the population was of 
Arab origin, though not necessarily Arab-speaking 
(cf. Houtum Schindler, Reisen im südlichen Persien 
1879, 344). 

Turkish tribes, Ghuzz and others, came into Kir. 
‘man from the sth/rrth century onwards. It is, how- 
ever, difficult, if not impossible, to trace the changes 
in their locations and numbers. Whether the Salā- 
diika, who today are to be found in Rabur, are des- 
cendants of the Saldjüks is extremely doubtful. They 
do not appear to have any tradition among them- 
selves of such an origin and are now Persian-speak- 
ing. They are mainly engaged in trade and for the 
past forty or fifty years have ceased to move from 
summer to winter quarters. The Khálü, centred on 
Rabur with winter quarters in Shastfié, whom 
Waziri reckoned to be fifty families (Djughrdfiya, 
199), are related to the Saladjike. They are so-called 
because Fath ‘AIT (during the lifetime of his uncle 
Akà Mubammad Khan) took one of their women, 
Fatima Khinum, to wife after he bad defeated the 
tribes of R&bur. She in due course became his chief 
wife and was known as Sunbul Badjt. 

On the break-up of the Great Saldjûk empire there 
was a new influx of Ghuzz into Kirmán under Malik 
Dinár. The Ra%si tribe claim to be their descendants. 
In the middle of the roth century they numbered 200 
families and lived in black tents in Narmashir, 
Rigin and Rüdbár. Their khäns lived in the fortress 
of Kahnü in Radbir, which had been built by Malik 
Dinar (Wazlri, 168, 123). In 1903 they are recorded 
as comprising 700 families (Gazetteer of Persia, iv 
(1910), 337). In 1960 their winter quarters were in 
Minab and Radin and their summer quarters in 
Ustur, Balward, Sicdján and Cahargunbad. 

There was further movement of Turkish tribes into 
Kirman during the Mongol, Timürid and Safawid 
periods. When exactly the Afshar {g.v.], who appear 
to have migrated westwards with other Ghuzz tribes 
in the sth/rth century, settled in Kirmán is not 
known. There was already an Afshar presence in 
the province at the beginning of the roth/x6th cen- 
tury (cf. *Aiamárd-yi Shah Isma‘tl, ed. Asghar 
Muntazir Sabib, Tehran A.H.S. 1349, 326). Their 
hans held governments there in the Safawid period, 
On the death of Nadir Shah, Shahrukh Khan Afshar, 
who was settled in Zarand, temporarily extended his 
power over the whole province. In the roth century 
the Afshar were the most important of the tribes of 
Kirmán. They consisted in Waziri's day of 52 sub- 
tribes (Ha) and ca. 1,000 families (ibid., 145, 198-9). 
Sheil, writing rather earlier, put their numbers at 
1,500 houses (Note on the tribes by Sir J. Sheil, in 
Lady Sheil, Life and manners in Persia, London 
1856, 398), which would suggest that Watiri’s 


figures may be an underestimation. Today their 
summer quarters are between Baft and Sirdian 
and their winter quarters in Urzüya and Dasht-i 
Bar. Their numbers in 1960 were estimated at ca. 
20,000 and they were divided into 18-20 tiras. Among 
other Turkish tribes in Kirman in Safawid times there 
were the Kara Oghland, a branch of the Karamánlu, 
whose &hdns held governships in Akta‘ and Urzüya 
towards the end of the period. By the time Waziri 
was writing, the tribe had become much weakened 
(ibid., 143). A few Tekkelu are said to have fled to 
Akt in the reign of Tabmásp and to have been 
absorbed in due course by the Kara Oghland (ibid., 
144). Of the various other Turkish tribes, the most 
important were probably the Kara% and the Bučāķči. 
The former, according to Sheil, numbered 700 
families (op. cif., 308). Waziri put them at &oo (ibid., 
199), but by 1903 they appear to have declined to 
some 600 (Garefteer of Persia, iv [19ro), 337). The 
Hutikél, according to a tradition current among 
themselves, were brought from Kara Dagh to Fars in 
Safawid times to act as wardens of the marches and 
later moved to Kirman. According to Waziri they 
numbered 200 families, and many of them were set- 
tled in their summer quarters around Balward (ébid., 
154, 199). Some of them had winter quarters in the 
neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbas. By 1903 their 
numbers had changed little (Gazetteer of Persia, ix 
[roro], 337), but by 1960 they numbered some 2,000 
families, Some of their firas were Turkl-speaking, 
others Persian-speaking, and some of them were 
settled. The Shil, who formerly belonged to the 
Afshar federation, had by 1903 joined the BuSaket 
and numbered some go families (ibid.), In 1960 there 
were some fifty families of Shül Turks settled near 
Sirdjän, who claimed that their forefathers had 
come from Fars at the beginning of the roth century. 
The Gazetteer of Persia mentions 150 families of Kar’ 
Koyunlu in Akt in 1903 (iv, [1916), 338). It is 
possible that they were descendants of familles left 
behind in Kirmán by the Kari Koyunlu in the 
gtb/x5th century. They appear to have been sub- 
sequently absorbed into the Afshar and in 1960 
were reckoned among the Afshár firas. 

In the early 18th century a number of Lak tribes 
moved from Fars to Kirmán and established their 
winter ond summer quarters in Urzüya and Axta® 
respectively (Waziri, Diughrdfiya, 144). They num- 
bered some 2,000 families in 1903 (Gazetteer of Persia, 
iv [1922], 338-9). Sheil put the ‘Ata Ilàhi, whom he 
described as Laks, at 3,000 tents and houses (Note 
on tribes by Sir Justin Sheil, in op. cit., 398). According 
to Waziri, the Atā Mahi had cultivated land and 
cattle in Sirdjan and Shabri Babak. They were 
Ismais and numbered some 150 families (Divghra- 
fiy, 157, 199). In 1960 there were some 2,500 Laks 
in the neighbourhood of Bazindjin. There are, or 
were, various other tribes and sub-tribes in the 
province whose origins are difficult to establish. Most 
of them are semi-nomadic and their numbers very 
small. 

The internal organisation of these various tribal 
groups appears to have been broadly similar. Most 
of the tribes had a ra%is or leader, whose office ap- 
pears usually to have been hereditary within a 
family. Larger tribes or federations, such as the 
Afshar, had an iidhant. Fach tribe was composed of 
a number of firas, under a kadkhudd, whose office 
was sometimes hereditary but more often subject 
to election by the elders (righ safid) of the tira. The 
latter were composed of ihskim, ie. groups of, 
perhaps, s-12 families, each under a righ safid. The 
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number and size of the firas varied widely with the 
prosperity of the tribe. Success brought new fol 
lowers, while failure or weakness caused the dispersal 
of its existing followers. The collection of taxes from 
the tribe and the decision of disputes were usually 
carried out by the sa?is-í Hi, though not infrequently 
an outsider became responsible fcr the payment of 
the taxes to the government. Thus Muhammad 
Tbrühim Khin, the grandson of Zahie al-Dawla, be- 
came responsible for the taxes of the Mihnt tribe and 
for those of Istandaka and Rabur (ibid., 56), while 
Mubammad ‘Ali Khan Wazit was charged with the 
collection of the taxes in the Afshar of about 1870 
and bad the title Wbegt (ibid., 61). In recent veats 
the tribal structure has largely broken down. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible to give a breakdown of the population at 
different periods. From time to time, conquest 
brought about a transfer of power from one group 
to another, a redistribution of land and the emergence 
of new factions, but we are ignorant of the details of 
these events, It would seem likely, in view of the 
flourishing trade oi Kirman in the carly centuries 
that the merchants formed a prosperous community, 
but that their importance declined with the decrease 
in trade. Aubin in his monograph entitled Dew 
sayyids de Bam au XV* siècle has studied the func- 
tions and influence of local religious leaders in the 
Timürid period. Some information on the leading 
families in the roth century is to be obtained from 
Waziri (op. cit.), In Kirmán, as elsewhere, in Persia, 
the afyün were composed of landowners, tribe! 
leaders, religious dignitaries and merchants, Tho 
dividing tines were not always clearly drawn. Mar- 
riage alliances between them were common. Gover- 
mors and local officials were also included in the 
atyn, and often used their official position to ac- 
quire wealth and land. In the sth/rrth and 6th/r2th 
centuries the leading officials of the bureaucracy 
were rich and influential, Jt is not always easy to 
decide what was the basis of a family's iniluence, 
whether it was government office, trade, landowner- 
ship o religious leadership, for all might be combined! 
in one family. But governors changed frequently and 
though they sometimes settled in the province, the 
government of which they had held, the system did 
not make for the emergence of families who retained 
their pre-eminence over a long period. Some of the 
local sayyids were among those who could perhaps 
trace their influence back furthest. Waziri states 
that there were families of sayyids in Bam and 
Narmáshir who had held property there for over 400 
years (ibid. 102). One, the Kadi family of Bam, bad 
held the office of Radi there from generation to 
generation (ibid, 97). There appears also to have 
been some movement among sayyids. Thus, the 
‘Mirza’ sayyids, who came to Bam about 2770, were 
by origin from Tabriz. One of their number, Hadidit 
Sayyid ‘Al’ Khan b. Hadjdjf «Abd al-Wahhao, was 
made ras of Bam and Narmáshir by Muhammad 
Tsma‘l Khan Wakil al-Mulk (who became governor 
of Kirmàn in 1850) and put in charge of divin taxa- 
tion and the khdlisadjét of Bam. This, however, 
proved disastrous for the family: he was a spend- 
thrift and was dismissed, and all his estates and those 
of his nephews were taken in lieu of arrears. But their 
fall was only temporary, and when Waziri was writing 
they were again a rich and respected family (ibid, 
1001). 

As elsewhere, it was not uncommon for the religious 
classes and the merchants to be closely allied, either 
through marriage or by actual participation in trade. 


Thus, Hadidjt Sayyid Mustafa b. HadjdlI Sayyid ‘Abi 
"Mafsüm, a Ridawt sayyid, who owned numerous 
villages and hamlets and many herds of camels and 
flocks of sheep and goats, had agents and partners in 
Bandar ‘Abbis, Yazd and elsewhere, who traded on 
his behalf (itid., 158-9). There was also movement 
from merchant families and craftsmen into the 
religious classes. Hadjdil Aki Ahmad b. Hagjdjt “Ali 
Kirmant, who belonged to a merchant family, studied 
fikh aad became a mudjtahid. He owned much 
property in Rafsíndjan and elsewhere (ibid., 44-5). 

Two families were especially prominent in Kirman 
in the roth and zoth centuries, those of Zahir al 
Dawla Ibrahim Khán b. Mid! Kult Khan b. Mubam- 
mad Hasan Khan Kadjar Kuwaniu and Muhammad 
Tsmal Khan Wakil al-Mulk Nort, both of whom had 
been governor of the province. Their fortunes il- 
lustrate the ease with which government officials 
were able to acquire wealth and property and become 
part of the local a‘yan. The first, Zahir al-Dawla 
Ibrahim Khan (d. 1240/1824-5), who became governor 
of Kirman in r2r6/r8or-2, settled in the province. 
where he and his descendants acquired property 
(ibid., 54 t). He himself bought some of the estates 
of the heirs of Aka ‘Alt Wariri (see below) in lieu of 
arrears due from Mirzā Husayn b. Aka ‘AIT (ibid., 
170). His grandson, Mubammad Ibrahim Khan, 
acquired villages in Isfandaka and Ditruft through 
marriage to a daughter of Fath ‘All Khan Mihni. 
He also founded new estates in those regions (ibid, 
56). Hadjdit Masa Khan b. Zahtr al-Dawla’s daughter 
mai ‘Mirza Abu 'l-Hasan b. Aka Ibrahim of the 
Mirza Husayn Khan family. Waziri alleges that 
whoever in Kirmin married into the Zahir al-Dawla 
family tended to become pulfed up with pride be- 
cause of the wealth of his wite (ibid., 69-70). The 
second, Mubammad fsma‘l Khan Wakil al-Mulk, 
whose family came from Nür in Mazandarae, was 
sent as piskkdr to Kirmán and Balūčistān in 1275/ 
In r277/:860 he became governor of the 
province, holding office until his death in 1284/ 
1867-8, He exerted great efforts in the development 
of Kirmán end Baldcistan, He made a number of 
kandts and gardens, and revived much Alisa land 
which had fallen cut of cultivation or into a bad 
state of repair, He rented these for a lump sum, 
which transaction proved extremely profitable, He 
was also a great builder and made many caravan- 
sarais, hammims, ribüjs and other buildings, His son 
Murtadà Kull Khan Wakil al-Mulk was governor 
from z286/1869.70 to 1295/:878 (see further Asad 
Allah Nort Islandiyast, Tdribhi | Khinawida-i 
Isfanáiyári, Tehran A.H.S. 1329). Both Muhammad 
lsmá ll Khān and Murtada Kuli Khán acquired 
extensive estates in the province and established 
links with the local ayn through marriage al 
liances. Muhammad Tsma‘il Khin gave one of his 
daughters to Mirzà Ghulim Husayn b. Aka Ibrähim, 
who owned estates round the town of Kirmán. This 
Ghulam Husayn belonged to a family of sayyids 
originally from Ditruft (Waziri, op. cit., 69), and his 
maternal grandmother was a sister of Mirzi Husayn 
Wazir (see below). 

In the local government offices there was often a 
hereditary tendency, For example, the office of 
ħalāntar [9.0] of Kirmān had been in the Kaläntari 
family since the time of Shah ‘Abbas. From towards 
the beginning of the roth century they also held the 
office of dabit of Khabls and Gawk and {rom about 
the middle of the century the collection of taxes of 
the environs (Aawma) of the tewn of Kirmán was 
also entrusted to them. Mubammad Zamán Kalantar 
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and his father Mirza Kazim Kalantar were blinded 
by Aka Khan Maballa in 1251/1835-6. Hadidit 
Miza Abu 'I Hasan b. Mire’ Hasan Khan, a nephew 
of Miri Kazim Kalantar, was the Aaidnfar and 
"dmil of Sirdjan, and also the head of the Ni'mat 
Allahi order. Another member of the family, Mirza 
Husayn Khan b. Mirza Yasut, acquired many 
mazári* and gardens in Khabls and Gawk, where he 
was for years in charge of the collection of diwān 
taxes, Mirza MihdI Khán b. Mire Mubammad Khan 
was also an overseer (mubdghir) in the tax admin- 
istration in Khabls, where he too acquired desirable 
estates. He was a capable man, but tyrannical in 
the matter of tax-collection (Simili) (ibid., 63-5). 

Another family which seems to have risen to 
Prominence through the holding of government oftice 
was the family of Mirzi Khall, who was made 
mustawft of Kirman in the reign of Mubammad 
‘Shah. His son, ‘Alt Akbar, became Aadkhudé and 
dárügka of Kirman city and dabit of Sirdián in 1258) 
1842-4. While holding the latter post he acquired 
riches and bought property in the environs of 
Sirdjän and in Bardstr, but dissipated much of his 
wealth towards the end of his life, His son, Yahya, 
became halántar of Kirman. Another branch of the 
family held the office of kad&iiudd of Kirman. When 
Wazirt was writing, Mirza Zayn al-‘Abidin was 
Radkhuda and known as the Radkhudd-bashi although 
he did not have any authority over the Aadghudas 
of the other quarters (ibid., 65-8). 

Among the oldest families of Kirmán was the 
Waziri family, who traced their origins back to the 
Kutlugh Khán, Bardk Hidjib [see mUmAK WADITm), 
the founder of the Kari Khitay or Kutlughkbánt 
dynasty [q.v], who died in 631/1234 (see below). At 
the turn of the r8th century the family was mainly 
engaged in trade but also owned land, Aka ‘Ali, the 
head of the family at the time, having many estates 
in Aktas, Kushk and Khināmān. He was taken as a 
hostage by Karim Khan Zand to Shiraz, where he 
became acquainted with Aka Mubammad Khan. On 
the death of Karim Khan, Dia‘far Khan gave money 
to Aka *AI and sent him back to Kirman on the 
understanding that he would bring Kirman over 
to Dja‘far Khan's side. After the death of Dja'far 
‘Khan, Aka ‘Ali threw in his lot with Aka Muham- 
mad Khan and refused Lutf ‘Alt entry to Kirmán. 
The latter, when he subsequently took Kirmán 
seized Ala “Alf's possessions, put two of his nephews, 
Hadi Khan and Sádik Beg, in prison, and fined his 
son, Mirza Husayn, heavily. He also took one of his 
daughters to wife and gave another to his uncle, 
Nasr Allah Khan. The former was later married to 
‘abd al-Rahim Khan, the brother of Hadidit Ibrahim 
Shirazi (g.v. in Suppl. Aka ‘Alt, who had been sent 
to Tehran by Baba ishan (later Fath ‘All Shah), 
reported these happenings to Aka Mubammad Khan 
and encouraged him to set out for Kirman, which 
he did in 1208/1793-4, accompanied by Aka “AlL 
"When Aka Muhammad Khan, after defeating Lut 
SAIL gave the town of Kirmān over to pillage, he 
exempted from this the residence of Aka ‘Ali, and 
several thousand persons are alleged to have taken 
refuge there and escaped slaughter. Aka Mubammad 
Khin made Aki ‘Al's son, Akà Muhammad Taki, 
governor of Kirmán, which office he held until the 
death of Aki Muhammad Khin, and another son, 
Mirzà Husayn (d. 1270/1853-4), his treasurer (sunddh- 
där). The mother cf the latter, an Işfabāni, was a 
Mir Muhammad Rafi‘ sayyide on her father's side 
and a Safawi sayyida on her mother's side, When 
Aka Muhammad Khán returned to Shiriz he took 


Aki SAM and MIczi Husayn with him. The former 
apparently died in Shir&z shortly afterwards. To- 
wards the middle of the reign of Fath ‘AN Shab, 
Mired Husayn was appointed wasir of Kirman, 
which office he held until about the middle of the 
reign of Mubammad Shah. He had many estates in 
Akt, Urzüya and Küshk. The office of rais and 
"mil (tax-collector) of the districts of Aktà*, Urzüya, 
Küshk and Sawghan remained in his family for many 
years, and his descendants owned villages, gardens, 
flocks and herds in these districts. Mubammad ‘All 
Khin, Aka ‘Al's grandson, was ‘dmil of the districts 
of Akti, Urzüya, Kūshk and Sawghiin and of the 
Afshar tribe for over twenty-five years. From about 
1870 he bad the title of tibegi. In addition to the 
properties he inherited, Mubammad ‘Alt founded 
many villages in Urzüya and Akt3*. His position as 
tax-collector enabled him to usurp the estates of his 
uncle Mirza Husayn Wazir and his cousin ‘All 
Muhammad Khan after their deaths (ibid., 6t). His 
brother, Abu "-Kisim Khan also usurped some of 
the properties of ‘AI Mubammad in Akti* and 
Urzüya. He founded other properties as well and 
gradually became a wealthy man. A third brother, 
Murtadà Kul, bad numerous estates in Urzüya, 
Akt, Küshk and Bardsir, some usurped, some 
bought and some founded by himself. He put money 
out with merchants and others. He owned herds of 
horses and flocks of sheep (ibid., 5 ff., 58 ff., 62). A 
grandson of Aka ‘Al, ‘All Muhammad Khan, mar- 
ried his cousin, BIbI Kütik, a daughter of Mirza 
Husayn b. Aka ‘All: their son was Ahmad ‘AIL 
Khin Waziri, the author of the Diughyafiyd-yi 
‘mamlakat-i Kirmin and the Tarikh-i Kirman. SAI 
Muhammad Khan is said to have brought back six 
Aanáts in Sawgháa into a flourishing condition (tbid., 
12). Abmad ‘Ali Khin Waziri, unlike his forebears, 
did not enter government service, but occupied him- 
self running his estates. He appears, however, to 
have received a government pension (mtbarrari) 
(Waziri, Tárikh-i Kiran, ed. Bástánl Part2t, Tehran 
1961, introduction). 

Waziri mentions another old family, the Akayan 
of Anár, who traced their origins back to Bahadur 
ldgü Barlās, who had been governor of Kirman in 
the time of Timür. For years this family had held 
the office of rais of Anar, but by Wazlrl's time they 
had fallen on evil days and become poverty-stricken 
(Diughrafiya, 183). For the rest, most of the families 
mentioned by Waziri had risen to prominence in 
recent times. 

In the middle of the 19th century, partly as a 
result of the increase in the price of agricultural 
produce and the revival of long-distance and local 
trade, there appears to have been a revival in the 
prosperity of the merchant class and also a strength- 
ening of their links with the landowning class. This 
was notably the case in Rafsingjan. Waziri relates 
that a certain Hadidjl Aka ‘AMT of Rafsindjàn had 
landed estates worth over 100,000 tiimdns and 
partners and agents in Bombay, Yazd, Isfabán, 
Tehran, Mashhad, Tabriz and Istanbul, whereas 
thirty years before he had not owned property worth 
1,000 fümáne (ibid., 168-9, 172). Among merchant 
families in Kirmán city, Waziti mentions that of 
Hadidjt Muhammad ‘AI Amin al-Raʻāyā b. HAdidir 
Muhammad Ibrahim b. HAdidi! Allahvard! Kirmánt, 
who was the ra%s al-tudjdjär of Kirmin. His father 
and grandfather had built many caravanserais, baths 
and mosques in the city of Kirmán and elsewhere, 
He himself had acquired many estates in the district 
of Khablg and in Mähän. According to Waziri, he 
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showed little care for the poor and the deserving 
(ibid., 78). 

Waziri asserts that between about 1844 and 1874 
there was a great increase in the wealth of those 
holding land, due, he states, to the high prices for 
cotton and madder which bad prevailed for several 
years in India and for grain in Persia. Persons whose 
property thirty years before he was writing had been 
worth 1,000 fümdns were then receiving an income of 
2,000 tümdns from their estates, and those who had 
formerly been prepared to sell a hamlet or piece of 
cultivated land for a song to pay their tax demands 
would not then sell for 3,000 or 4,000 fümáns. This 
was especially the case in Sirdjan, Rafsindjàn and 
Urzüya. He alleges that the condition of agricultural 
labourers had also improved, so mutch so that they 
were better off than had been the owners of hamlets 
formerly. Many of the 
Rafsindjin had become fadjdjis. Flockmasters, be- 
‘cause of the rise in the price of kurk, had also become 
rich men (ibid., 168-9, 158). 

Religion,—In Sasinid times, there were in ad- 
dition to Zoroastrians a number of Nestorian Christ- 
ians in Kirmán. The bishop of Kirmán was under 
the metropolitan of Fars. Conversion to Islam after 
the Arab conquest was slow. The province was ex- 
posed to Khiridjt influence in the rst century and 
to some [smá^li activity in the late 5th/rrth and 
early 6th/reth centuries (see below), Mukaddasi 
states that the Khawaridj had a Friday mosque in 
Bam, According to his account, the dominant rite 
was the Shifi'l one except in Dilruft. The /ukaha? 
were noi numerous; among them the aht al-kadith 
formed the majority except in Hurmuz (468-9). 
Aidal al-Din praises the good religion and orthodoxy 
of the people of Bardsir, He alleges that Kirman was 
free from every kind of heresy and that the people 
were either Hanafis or Shati‘is, Yalüt states that 
the inhabitants of Kirman were virtuous, honest, and 
very attached to Sunnism and orthodoxy (483). 
Under the Safawids, Kirman, like the rest of the 
empire, accepted Ithna ‘ashari Shi*ism. In the roth 
century the Shaykhis [g.v.] gained many adherents 
in Kirmän, as also did the Babis [g.0.}. The office of 
Shaykh al-Islām in Kirmán was held in the middle 
‘of the 19th century by Ridawi sayyids, who were 
Shaykhis (Waziri, Djughrdfiya, 52-3). Factional strife 
between the Shaykhis and Bilisaris was common. 
Under the Timürids the Ni'mat-Alláhi dervish order, 
founded by Shaykh Nimat Allah Wali (d. 843/1431), 
gained many followers in Kirmán and elsewhere. 
Shaykh Nimat Allàh's shrine at Mahan, near 
Kirmán, has remained one of the main centres of 
the order, 

Zoroastrians appear to have maintained themselves 
as a community in Kirmia city, though in greatly 
reduced numbers, until modern times, Tavernier 
puts their numbers at 10,000 in the middle of the 
17th century, In the reign of Shah Sulayman (1077- 
1105/1667-94) they were removed from the city at 
the demand of the ‘ulama’. They built a suburb to 
the north of the town. They were plundered by the 
Afghans in 1133/1720-1 (Waziri, Diughrdfiyd, 28; 
Térikh-i Kirmán, 294). Khanikoff states that there 
were 12,000 Parsi families in Kirman before its 
destruction by Aka Mubammad Khan in 1794. There- 
after, their numbers declined. According to Abbott, 
there were only 150 families in Kirman in the middle 
of the roth century, Of these some 4o families lived 
in the villages around Kirmin, and the remainder 
in the town (Notes on the trade, etc.). Waziri put the 
number at 200 families (Diwghrifiya, 40). In 1903 


the total number of Zoroastrians was said to be 
1,700 persons (Gazetteer of Persia, iv (1910), 349). A 
small community of Hindus from Shikarpür appear 
to have settled in Kirmán some time after 1810. 
They were engaged in banking and trade with 
Karachi, Bombay, Sind and the Punjab (Stack, i, 
215; Curzon, ii, 244). The export trade of Kirman 
was largely in their hands in the 19th century 
(W. M. Floor, The merchants (tujjär) im Qajér Iran, 
in ZDMG, cxxvijx (1976), 121). 

History.—kitmán in many ways developed along 
different lines from tbe rest of Persia. It was distant 
from the early capitals of the caliphate. Its moun- 
tain fastnesses could not be easily controlled and 
local leaders were often able to assert their in- 
dependence. Thus each of seven mountains which 
constituted the Djabal Kufs region had a separate 
leader in early Islamic times, The Lat prevented 
easy access from Khurásan and Sistin, while the 
inhospitable country to the north-west discouraged 
expansion from and into the Djibāl. It was ideal 
country for dissident groups and was one of the 
regions where the Azarika [Qo] carried on their 
resistance to the caliphate. Its abundant pastures 
attracted tribal groups, but the broken nature of 
the country militated against the formation of large 
tribal kingdoms. Lack of communications tended 
to isolate the province but trade with Central Asia, 
India and the Far East and with other parts of 
Persia was, nevertheless, important, though subject 
to interruption by local outbreaks of disorder. 

‘The Arab conquest of Kirmán as recorded by 
al-Baladburl (Fut, 315, 39: ff.) was begun about 
17/658 by al-Rabi* b. Ziyad, who was sent by Aba 
Masa al-Ash‘arl (g.v.], then governor of Basra on 
behalf of the caliph ‘Umar. Al-Rabl conquered 
Siedjan and made terms with the inhabitants of 
Bam. Another Arab expedition was sent about the 
same time by the governor of Bahrayn, ‘Uthman b. 
Abi 'i-Ás al-Tuakafi, who killed the marzbdn of 
Kirman in the island of Abarkawán. The conquest 
of Kirman was not, however, completed. In 29/649-50 
Yazdagird, the last of the Sāsānid kings, fled from 
Isfahan to Kirmin and thence to Khurdsin. Most of 
the Arab army under Mudjáshi* b. Mas*üd al-Sulamt 
sent by “Abd Allah b. ‘Amir in pursuit of him perished 
in the snow at Baymand (in the district of Sirdjan), 
Mudiishi, appointed governor of Kirmán by Ibn 
‘Amir, subsequently took possession of the chief 
towns up to the Kufy mountains. A counter-attack 
by the Persians from Hurmuz was defeated, Further 
details concerning the early conquests are uncertain 
and variously recorded (see al-Ya'kübi, Buldán, 286). 

Under the Umayyads, Kirman became a theatre ior 
the activities of the Kháridiis. In 68/687-8 the 
Azāriķa fled to Kirman. About 73/693 they reas- 
sembled and under Katari b, al-Fudia’s (¢.v.] seized 
Fars and Kirmán, being joined by a aumber of the 
local inhabitants. They extended their activities to 
‘Irak. Harríed by al-Muhallab, they withdrew again 
to Kirman. By about 79/698-9 they had been ex- 
terminated by him. Kirman nevertheless continued 
to be a hotbed of rebellions and a favourite asylum 
for rebels. Ibn al-Ash‘ath [g.v] took refuge there 
briefly ca. 82/701-2 or 83/702-3. In ror/7x9-20, the 
rebel Yazid b. Muballab, who, during his father’s 
lifetime had for a period been governor of Kirmán, 
appointed a governor over Kirman. After the failure 
cf his rebellion, from about 102/720 the Umayyads 
(n whose name several coins struck at Kirmán 
survive) seem to have exercised control over the 
province, often through the governor of Khurásán, 
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who would administer the province through a 
deputy. In 120/738 Mubárib b. Müsá, a supporter of 
‘Abd Allah b. MuSiwiya b. Dia‘far, who had turned 
out Marwin's governors from Fars, made inroads 
into Kirmán but was later routed by the supporters 
of Marwan, In 131/748-9 an Umayyad army set out 
from Kirmám to oppose the ‘Abbasid army under 
Kahtaba, which had advanced on Ray, and was 
defeated near Isfabán. 

Under the early Abbasids, governors were ap- 
pointed over the province, which continued for the 
most part to fall under the general control of Khura- 
sin, ‘Abbisid coins struck in the province in the 
year x65/781-2 and 167/783-4 survive. During the 
reign of Haran al-Rashid rebellion spread to Kitmān 
when Hamza b. “Abd Allah al-Shart occupied Hardt 
in 179/705 and extended his authority to Fars and 
Kirmán, where there were still a considerable number 
of Kharidils, who appear to have recovered from the 
defeats inflicted on them in late Umayyad times 
(see further Gh. H. Sadighi, Les mouvements religieux 
iraniens au IT* el au IIT" siècle de Vhégire, Paris 1938, 
54H). 

Ibn Balkhi gives figures for the revenue of Kirmán 
at this period. In 200/815-x6 Fars, Kirmán and 
"Umàn were assessed at 2,600,000 dinärs, a new 
assessment having been necessary because the reg- 
isters had been destroyed in the civil war. Another 
assessment made by ‘Ali b, “Isa in the reign of al- 
Muktadir was rather lower, namely 2,331,880 dinars, 
of which Kirman and ‘Uman accounted for 444,380 
dinars. After various deductions the net sum going 
to the diwan was 364,380 dinars (Ibn Balkhi, Färs- 
ndma, 171). 

A succession of governors, some of whom from 
the time of al-Mu‘tasim onwards were Turks, ruled 
the province until the caliphate of al-Muhtadi, when 
Mubammad b. Wasil al-Tamimf rebelled in 250/864-5 
and seized Fars and Kirmán. Al-Mu'tamid on his 
accession to the caliphate sent an army against 
him. The two armies met near Ahwiz and the 
caliph's force was defeated. About the same time 
‘Ya‘kiib b. Layth moved into Kirmàn and took pos- 
session of it. Some of the supporters of Mubammad 
b. Wasil joined him, while the remainder set out for 
Fars. Ya‘kGb after spending some two months in 
Kirmin, marched into Fars in 253/867, Both he and 
his brother ‘Amr after him appointed governors 
over Kirman, The latter, after he was defeated by 
al-Muwaffak in Fars, retired to Sistán in 274/887-8, 
but in 280/893-4 al-Mu'tadid made peace with him 
and re-appointed him over Fars, Kirmán and Sistán. 
After the death of ‘Amr, his grandson Tahir governed 
Fars and Kirmán until 295/907-8, when it passed 
into the hands of Subkarl (?Sebik-eri), who was 
defeated by a caliphal army in 298/911 or 299/912. 
In 317/929, however, the Saffarid Abd Dja*far Ahmad 
b. Mubammad b. Khalaf b. Layth was able to send a 
military force to Kirmán to collect revenue, 

Meanwhile, the Sámünid kingdom was in the 
throes of revolt. One of Nasr b. Abmad's amirs, Aba 
“All Muhammad b. Ilyas, had seized Nihàpür. When 
Nasr recovered the town in 320/932, Mubammad b. 
Ilyas went to Kirmán and established himself there. 
In 322/934 Makan b. KakI drove Mubammad out 
and took possession of the province on behalf of the 
Simanids. In either 323/935 or 324/935-6 Makan left 
the province to undertake operations against Wushrn- 
fir in Gurgan. Muhammad b. Ilyäs returned and at- 
tempted to restore his authority. Meanwhile Ahmad 
b. Bòya (later Mu‘izz al-Dawla) had advanced on 
Kirmin and when he reached Slrdión in 324/935-6 


the Simdnid amir, Ibrahim b. Simdjür, who was 
besieging Muhammad b. Ilyás, withdrew to Sistán 
while Mubammad b. Ilyas retired to Khurāsān. 
Mutizz al-Dawla then undertook operations against 
the Kufs and Balis, the details of which are variously 
recorded (see above). In 326/937-8 he was recalled 
to Baghdad. After the withdrawal of the Bayids, it 
appears that Muhammad b. Ilyäs returned to Kir- 
min, He acknowledged the SamAnids in the ġufha 
and received in 348/959-60 a banner and robe of 
honour from the caliph al-MutW*, Somewhat later, 
quarrels broke out between Muhammad b. Ilyas and 
his sons, and he was finally persuaded to abdicate 
in favour of Iyasa‘. In 356/967 “Adud al-Dawla 
took ‘Uman and invaded Kirman. Bardsir fell in 
Ramadan 357/August 968 and Iyasa‘ fled to Khura- 
sin. “Adud al-Dawla, having received a diploma for 
Kirman from the caliph, then appointed his son Abu 
7l Fawiris Shirzil (later Sharaf al-Dawla) governor 
and returned to Shiriz. In 359/969-70 an abortive 
attempt was made by the Såmānids to regain pos- 
session of Kirmin with the help of Sulaymin b. 
FALE b. yas. In 364/974-5 al-Husayn b. (7) Mubam- 
mad b. Ilyas placed himself at the head of a group 
of malcontents in the garmsir but was defeated and 
captured (see further C. E. Bosworth, The Bani 
Mis of Kirmän (320-57932-68), in Iran and Islam, 
ed. idem, urgh 1971, 107-24). The period of 
the Banü Ilyas was a time of disorder during which 
the revenues of the province were dissipated (Ibn 
Hawkal, ii, 315). Under “Adud al-Dawla the province 
appears to have been highly taxed compared to the 
reign of al-Muktadir. According to Ibn Balkhi, the 
total revenue of Fars, Kirmán and *Umán, together 
with ‘ugr levied at Siraf and Mihrübán on goods 
imported by sea(?*ushr-i mashra‘a-yi darya*), in the 
time of “Adud al-Dawta was 3,346,000 dindrs, of 
which Kirmán, Tiz and the coastal districts of Fars 
(? bulük) accounted for 750,000 dinars (Fárs-náwa, 
172). After the death of “Agud al-Dawla in 372] 
982-3, his descendants began to fight among them- 
selves for the province and a period of some confusion 
followed. Mabmüd of Ghazna in 4o7/roré-17 at- 
tempted to instal his nominee in the province but 
without lasting success and in 424/1033 Mas'üd b. 
Mabmüd temporarily occupied it (C. E. Bosworth, 
The political and dynastic history of the Iranian 
world, in Cambridge History of Iran, v, 13; see also 
ABO KALIDIAR) 

In 431/1040 the Saldiüks defeated Mas‘ad at the 
battle of Dandankan [q.v. in Suppl, and some two 
years later in 433/1041-2 Kawurd Kara Arslan Beg 
b. Caghrt Beg b. MIki’ll b. Saldiük [g.v.] was sent by 
Toghrll Beg to conquer Kirman. This attack was 
repulsed by Abū Kalidjar in 434/1042-3. A second 
expedition in 44o/ro48 was more successful, the 
governor, Bahram b. Laghkar, surrendering the 
province without war. The Kus, however, resisted 
but were defeated (see above). Káwurd, who estab- 
lished his rule in Kirmán, made two attempts to 
usurp the sultanate. On the first occasion in 459/ 
1066-7, Alp Arslán marched against him and de- 
feated him, but reinstated him in Kirman in his 
former position (Ibn al-Athir, x, 36-7). After Alp 
-\rstan left the province, Kàwurd went to Balddistan, 
repaired the port of Tiz and appointed governors over 
Makrán. He also conquered *Umán, which remained 
in Saldjak hands until the death of Arslàn Shah in 
536/1141. When Alp Arslan died in 465/1072, Kawurd 
inade his second attempt to claim the sultanate. 
According to one account, he wrote to Malik Shih 
stating that he was more fitted to succeed on the 
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grounds that he was Alp Arsiin’s eldest brother 
(Sayyid Sadr al-Din al-Husaynl, ABhbdr al-dawla 
al-Saldjakiyya, ed. Muhammad Iķbāl, Lahore 1933, 
36). According to another account, some of Malik 
‘Shah's amirs invited him to come (Mubammad b. 
Toriblm, 12-13). He was defeated near Hamadán, 
and taken prisoner and killed. The Saldjths of Kir- 
man did not, however, come to an end with Kaward: 
the dynasty founded by him was to last some ro 
years, during which the province enjoyed, on the 
whole, prosperity and peace. 

The Saldióks of Kirman had a reputation for 
justice and caring for their subjects. Kawurd took 
measures to establish security oa the roads, and 
erected pillars at intervals along the Bam-Fahrad] 
road so that travellers would not lose the way; he 
also built caravanserais and water tanks (Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, ro-rz). Kawürd, Taran Shah b. Kawurd, 
Arsian Shah b. Kirmin Shih and his wife Zaytün 
Khátün, and Mubammad b. Arslán Shah were all 
great builders. The latter built a library for the 
‘Torn Shah djimi, which contained 5,000 books 
‘on different branches of learning. Some of them were 
also patrons of the religious classes. In the reign of 
Arslán Shih b. Kirmin Shah, the Swlama? are alleged 
to have come to Kirmán from far and wide, His son, 
Muhammad, gave pensions to the fukaka? and during 
his reign there was, according to Mubammad b. 
Ibráhim, a spread of learning and a tendency for 
craftsmen to send their sons to study fikh (29). Some 
of the officials and amirs of the Saldjüks were also 
builders and patrons of the religious classes. The 
atabeg, Mu?ayyid al-Din Rayban, made many 
charitable foundations and constituted awkéf for 
their upkeep (Tarikh-i Afdal, 36). 

Although the Saldjoks of Kirman were familiar 
with city life, their existence was closely bound up 
with the well-being of their flocks. They habitually 
spent seven months of the year in Bardsir and five 
(irom Adhar (Nov.-Dec.) to Urdi Bihisht (April- 
May)) in Ditrutt, their flocks moving with them. Their 
financial position seems to have been favourable 
until towards the end of the dynasty, and Bahrim 
Shah b. Mubammad, under whom the decline of the 
dynasty set in, succeeded to a well-filled treasury. 
Throughout Kawurd’s reign of 34 years the value 
cf the coinage remained stable (Mubammad b. 
Ibrahim, 4). Trade probably contributed to this 
favourable situation. Kamadin, even towards the 
end of the period, was still an important centre of 
long-distance trade and was "a place where strangers 
from Anatolia and India and travellers by land and 
sea lodged, and was full of wealth" (Táriki-i Afdal, 
41, 69). Some of the ministers and amirs owned 
considerable estates. Mwayyid al-Din Rayban ap- 
ears to have let his money out to merchants and 
others, who presumably worked it for him (cf 
‘Tartth-i Afdal, 4c). The pay and allowances of the 
military following of the ruler (Kashaw) were con- 
trolled from the centre (cf. Tárigh-i Afdal, 34). The 
troops were mainly Turks, but there were also some 
Daylamis They received allowances and iMd, 
mainly, according to Afgal al-Din, in the district of 
Sirdján, where “a great amir with a large force was 
always stationed because it was on the frontiers of 
Fars” (‘26d al-‘ald, 74). The total number of the 
military following of the rulers and their amirs was 
not large. Kawurd, when he came to Kirmán in 
433[1041-2 had, according to Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
a force of 5,000 or 6,000 (2). The rival groups who 
disputed supremacy in the province at the end of the 
period and during the period of Ghuzz ascendancy 


were on the whole not large. Malik Dinar is said to 
have ruled over 20,000 men (Ud al-‘dla, 20). 
Mubammad b. Ibrabin credits Kutb al-Din Mubiriz 
and Nigàm al-Din Mahmüd, the Shabánkáta amirs, 
with having a force of 10,000 men, horse and foot, 
when they came to Kitman in 596/1199-1200 (179). 

Kawurd was succeeded by his son Kirmin Shab, 
whom he had appointed to act in his stead during 
his absence on the campaign against Malik Shah. 
Sultan Shah, who had been taken captive with his 
father Küwurd, escaped from captivity and was 
brought to Kirman, His brother had meanwhile died, 
and in 467/1074 be ascended the throne in Kirman, 
In 472/1079-80 (or according to some sources rather 
earlier), Malik Shah went to Kirman and besieged 
Sultan Shah in Bardsir. After some seventeen days 
the siege was raised, Sultan Shah was confirmed in 
his government and Malik Shah returned to Isfahan. 
Sultan Shah was succeeded by his brother Toran 
Shah in 47/1085. His reign was on the whole un- 
eventful, In 487/t094 he made an abortive expedition 
into Fars. He was followed by his son, Iran Shih in 
490/1097. The latter appears to have been won over 
to the Ismāūlis. A number of airs had recourse to 
the Shaykh al-Islam, the Addi Djamál al-Din Abu 
"I Matáli, who issued a fated for his death. Irin Shah 
fled, but was overtaken and killed, and Arslin Shah 
b. Kirmán Shah placed on the throne in Muharram 
49s[October 1:0: with the joint support of the 
emirs and the Addis. He reigned for 42 years and 
under him the dynasty reached its greatest heights. 
He married a daughter of Mubamumad b. Malik Shah. 
He appointed, as had his predecessors, skinas over 
“Uman and attempted also to extend his dominion 
over Fars. He defeated Cawit Saka0 in 508/1114-15, 
and on the death of the latter in sro/rrr6-r7, Muham- 
mad b. Malik Shah appears to have considered the 
threat posed by the Saldjüks of Kirmin to Fars to 
be a real one (Ibn al-Athir, x, 365). Towards the end 
of Arslán Shah's reign, disputes arose between him 
and *Ali? al-Dawla, the ruler of Yazd. Babrüm Shah 
b. Mas'üd, the Ghaznavid, when he was defeated by 
his brother Arslin Shah, sought the help of Arslan. 
shah b. Kirmàn Shah. The latter treated him with 
favour, but refused to help him on the grounds that 
he did not wish to interfere in affairs which properly 
concerned Sandjer. In 537/ir4z, Muhammad b. 
Arslin Shih set his father aside because of his ad- 
vanced age and seized the throne, in spite of the fact 
that another son, Kirman Shah had been appointed 
wali ‘ald. A third son, Saldjük Shah, after making 
an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom, fled to 
"Umán, where he continued to constitute a potential 
threat to Mubammad. The fact that the latter is said. 
10 have appointed sdiíb khabars in the towns within 
his kingdom and t» have had an excellent information. 
service perhaps suggests that there was unrest or 
hidden opposition to him. However that may be, 
Kirman continued to prosper under Muhammad, He 
extended his rule over Tabas and his successors con- 
tinued to appoint shnas over that city for some 
years, There was also a proposal by Rashid Djima- 
dar, the governor of Isfahan, to hand that city over 
to Muhammad, but the death of both parties in 
351/1156 brought the plan to nought. 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son Toghill 
Shah, a somewhat frivolous character, and there was 
during his reign a decline in public morals. However, 
Kirman still enjoyed security and prosperity under 
his rule (44 al*ld, 7; Tarikh-i Afdal, 30; Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 35). There was a total eclipse in 
the month of Urdi Bihisht 557 kharddji/April-May 
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1169 (‘Tha al-*üla, 8; Tárikh-i Afdal 30), In the last. 
years of Toghril Shah's reign, power was in the 
hands of the Atabeg Mu’ayyid al-Din Rayban, who, 
on the death of Toghrli Shah in 565/1170, placed the 
latter's son, Bahram Shah, on the throne, though not 
before Turkish troops had plundered Djtruft and 
carried off the cattle (mardkib wa sutardn) of the 
non-Turks and the bureaucracy (Zári&h-i Afdal, 33, 
36), His succession was disputed by his brother 
‘Arslan, who was joined by the Atabeg Kutb al-Din 
Muhammad b. Buzkush, and a period of internecine 
strife ensued. A third brother, Türán Shah, sought 
help from the Atabeg Zangi of Fars and advanced 
on Sirdjän, but was put to flight by Arslin, while 
Bahrám Shah retired to Khurasin to seck help from 
the Ghuzz leader, Malik Mu’ayyid, A second attempt 
by Türin Shih to seize the province was also de- 
feated. Bahrim Shih, having obtained reinforce- 
ments from Malik Mu'ayyid, advanced in 566/217: 
via Sistán and Makrin on Dilruft and put Arslin’s 
forces, which had been weakened by disease, to 
flight at Kamadin, which the Khurisin army then 
plundered. Subsequently, heavy impositions were 
laid upon the people of Bardsir, who were reduced 
to misery. Arslin, meanwhile, with support from 
the Saldiüle ruler of rik, Arslin b. Toghril, returned 
and besieged Bahram Shah in Bardsir. After six 
months, Bahram Shih and his supporters, who were 
short of supplies, made peace. Bardsir, Sirdián, 
Djiruft and Khabis went to Arslan and Bam and 
Makrán to Bahram Shah. Peace, however, did not 
last; Bahram Shah again appealed to Khurasin for 
help while Arslan had recourse to “Izz al-Din Langar, 
the ruler of Yard. Bahram Sháh was put to flight and 
Arslan entered Bardsir in 559/1174. Some years later, 
Bahram Shah retook Bardsir. In 570/1174 be died. 
‘A further period of strife and disorder ensued, the 
main roles being played by the atabegs and amirs 
acting in the name of one or other of the Saldiük 
princes; inroads into the province were also made by 
the forces of the atabegs of Pars, Yazd and ‘Irak. 
Under Türán Shah, who eventually defeated Arslan, 
the Mu'ayyid! gkudéms (Le. the followers of the Ata- 
beg Mwayyid al-Din Rayban) played a dominant 
role (cf. Tárikh-i Afdal, 79). The Atabeg Raybán was 
persuaded to return to Kirman from Yazd, to which 
he had withdrawn some seven years earlier, but 
retired again almost immediately because of his ad- 
vanced age, By this time, the province had become 
impoverished. Afdal al-Din describes its condition in 
the following words: "every year the unfortunate 
peasants used to take loans or sell their substance 
(khän u män) to buy seed grain from Tabas or else- 
where. They would sow it only for another to harvest 
it and eat it" (81; Mubammad b. Ibrahim, 99; ef. 
also *T44 al-“ald, 13 ff., 77 ff). At! kinds of imposi- 
tions and fines were meanwhile laid upon the popula- 
tion by the contending amirs in order to support their 
forces. Little money remained in the treasury, and 
in 575/1179 the Turks rioted and killed a number of 
leading officials of the bureaucracy (Tarihi Afdal, 
86). 

‘New disasters were meanwhile in store for Kirman. 
About 574 or s75/rr79, Sultan Shah turned the 
Ghuzz out of Sarakhs and some 5,000, with their 
families and flocks, came to Kübinán, plundered the 
countryside and went on to Zarand and Baghin. The 
Atabeg Tekelle cf Firs, who at the time held Sirdjir 
and Furg, sent a force against them. Together with 
the Kirmán army, it was defeated in 575/1179-80 
and the Ghuzz spread into the garmsiy, where they 
committed pillage and waste. In the years 575-6/ 


1179-80 or $76-7/1180-1 there was a severe famine in 
Bardsir (Tärīkh-i Afdal gr; ‘Td al-‘ald, 97). In the 
winter of 577/1181-2, the Ghuzz again set out for the 
garmsir. Afdal al-Din states that since they had now 
come to stay, they began to develop and cultivate the 
districts of Ditcuft and Narmashir and paid some 
consideration (murd‘@) to the peasants (b4sydr), and 
brought from Isfabán, Sistán and Fars goods, beasts 
and booty which they took from caravans and 
cumulated ia the garmsir and the sardsir. (Tari 
Afdal, 95). They also took several fortresses into 
which the remnants of the Turkish forces had retired. 
The sardsir, however, to which the nominal rulers of 
the province were confined, remained in a state of 
distress. In 579/r183-4 Türán Shih was killed by a 
group of amirs, who released Muhammad Shah b. 
Bahram Shih from the fortress where be had been 
imprisoned and placed him on the throne. In 580/ 
118,5 famine again broke out in Bardsir. In the 
following year s81/1385-6, Malik Dinár came with 
some Bo men to Ráwar and Khabis from Kübanün, 
intending to join the Ghuzz in Narmáshir. Some 300 
men from Bardsir set out to prevent his advance, but. 
did not dare to join battle with him (Tarékh-i Afdal, 
105). In 582/1186 Muhammad Shah set out for ‘Irak 
to seek help against the Ghuzz. The following spring, 
Bardsir surrendered to Malik Dinar, Muhammad 
Shab, who had failed to obtain help from either 
‘Irak or Tekkele in Fars, returned briefly to Bam. 
He then went to Sistan and from there to the court 
of the Khvárazm-Sháh Takish. He finally took refuge 
with Shihab al-Din, the ruler of Gbür and Ghaznin. 
{In 583/1187-8 an abortive attempt was made to read 
the bia in Bardstr in the name of a Saldjok prin- 
cess, Khátün Kirmant, a daughter of Toghrfl (Mubam- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 146). 

Malik Dinar, having established himself in the 
district of Dilruft, struck coins and read the khutba 
in his own name. In Djurn&dá I 592/July-August 1186 
he set out for Bardsir, but lack of pasture and the 
ruin of the countryside appear to have prevented 
him from establishing himself there, and the town 
remained for some time in the hands of the Saldjak 
forces until it surrendered on 5 Radjab 383/11 Sep- 
tember 1187. During the next two years, Malik Dinar 
was occupied in extending his power and putting 
down local pockets of opposition. He then made an 
expedition to the south, took Manüdiin and ex- 
tracted 1000 dinárs tribute from the ruler of Hurmuz 
(Muhammad b. Ibrübm, 154). Revenue was also 
collected from the Makrānāt (al-Mugäf, 5). Bam, 
which had been in the hands of an amis, Sabik “Alt, 
did not however submit until ca. 583/1192. In 589) 
1193 Malik Dinar was again in the south and met 
the ruler of Kays, who promised him tribute. The 
death of Malik Dinar in sor/rros was followed by 
new outbreaks of disorder. He was succeeded by his 
son Farukh Shah, who rapidly dissipated the con- 
tents of the treasury which Malik Dinér had labori- 
ously accumulated (ibid., 164). Unable to establish 
himself, he had recourse to the Khirazm-Shih for 
help, but died in 592/1196 before this could arrive. 
Meanwhile, on the one hand the Ghuzz began to 
commit disorders and pillage on an unprecedented 
scale while on the other the amirs were rent by fac- 
tion and disunity. 

he period of Ghuzz ascendancy, was a time of 
misery and distress for the people of Kirman. The 
province was subjected not only to the ravages of the 
Ghuzz, but also to incursions by the rulers of Fars 
and Khurasn, or their awirs, who from time to 
time established a temporary ascendancy in different. 
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parts of the province. Trade was brought to a stand- 
still and agriculture to ruin, even though the mem- 
bers of the warring factions were small—to be 
numbered in hundreds rather than thousands, The 
Ghuzz flocks commonly grazed the crops of the 
settled people, and in addition they levied a quarter of 
the share of the crop remaining to the landlord, after 
the payment of government dues to provide for their 
followers, although certain persons, mainly belonging 
io the religious classes, were exempted from this 
levy (al-Mudaf, 19-20). 

For a time the situation was extremely confused, 
until the Shabinkéra amirs, Kutb al-Din Mubàriz 
and Nizim al-Din Mabmüd, defeated the Ghuzz in 
597/t200, appointed a deputy over Kirmin and 
retired to Pars. Shabānkāra rule proved no less 
harsh than that of the Ghuzz (Mubammad b. Ibrahim, 
183 ff., al-Mudaf, o ff.). Finally, the population rose 
against them. Further disorders ensued until a group 
of the amirs, townspeople and imdms of Bardsic, 
fearing renewed attacks by the Ghuzz, decided to 
hand the town over to ‘Adjam Shah b. Malik Dinar, 
who, after a period spent at the court of the Khva- 
razm-Shah, had returned to Bam and placed himself 
at the head of the Ghuzz in that district. New forces 
arrived from Fars under Imad al-Din Muhammad b. 
Zaydàn, Sa‘d b. ZangI's nephew, and they recaptured 
Bardslr. About 01/1205 an expedition into Kirman 
was made by Khvadja Radi Zawzanl, a Kh"árazm- 
‘Shabt amir, who had been in Kirman on several oc- 
casions and acquired many estates there, In 603/1207 
another expedition came from Fars. Later Sa‘d b. 
Zangi came himself to Kirman and undertook 
operations against the Ghuzz. They submitted in 
605/1209 and Sa‘d b. Zangi returned to Fars. When 
he appointed officials over Bardslr in that year, he 
is reported by Afdal al-Din to have levied a quarter 
of the net income of the landowners by way of tax, 
but in Go6/2ro this appears to have been increased 
to one-third and the exemptions formerly allowed 
by the Ghuzz to certain members of the religious 
classes and others withdrawn (al-Muddj, 20, 42). 
Waggaf states that the taxes of Kirman were not 
sufficient for the needs of the kingdom and the 
wages of the army, and so Sa‘d b. Zangi issued a 
decree for an additional levy of one-tenth (*ughri) 
on landed estates, which was called fidyat al-mullak. 
The people complained of this levy and it was 
abolished (Táribh-i Wassaf, 151). According to 
Afdal al-Din, Sad b. Zangi bought up much dead 
land and spent on its development whatever he 
received from the diwdn of Kirman (al-Mudaf, 42). 
Meanwhile, Xh*adja Radi Zawzant’s forces, who 
are alleged to have committed great oppression, 
came into conflict with “Izz al-Din Fadlün, Sa‘d b. 
Zangi's representative, and returned to Khurāsān in 
oejta10. 

Zangid supremacy in Kirmán was fleeting. In 
609/213, a Kh*arazm-Shahi amir, Kiwim al-Din 
Mwayyid al-Mulk, also from Zawzan, asked the 
Kh*árazm-Shih Muħammad b. Takash to give him 
Kirmin and in Ramadàn of that year, having 
received the title of malik, he set out from Zawzan 
for Kirmán (Fasibi Kh*afi, possibly mistaking the 
Aharüdji year for the haldli, appears to put these 
events in the year 603, Mudjmal-i Fasihi, ed. Mah- 
mfd Farukh, Mashhad A.H.S. 1239-41, ii, 28x). 
Diiruft and Bam surrendered and also Bafk and, 
finally Bardsir in Safar 6ro/June 1223, Mu'ayyid 
al-Mulk then made an abortive expedition against 
Fars, which he abandoned when part of his army 
deserted. In or about this year there was an outbreak 
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of plague (? tab) which spread from the south to 
Bardslr and was accompanied by heavy loss of life 
(al-Mudaf, 46 tt.).. 

Among the amirs of the Kh¥irazm-Shahs was a 
certain Abu 'l Fawáris Kutlugh Sultan Barak Hadjib 
(see suriy HADJTB), who had been in the services of 
the Gür Khan of the Kara Khitay [gn]. He rose to 
the position of fadjid to the Kh"árazm-Shih ‘AIS? 
al-Din Mubammad and became atabeg to his son 
GbiyMh al-Din Pir Shab. The latter, after the fall of 
TAIA? al-Din, appointed him governor of Isfahán, but 
he, seeing the disorder into which the affairs of the 
Kh*ürazm-Sháh had fallen, set off with his followers. 
for Kirmàn intending to proceed to India. Having 
reached Kirman, he joined battle with the governor 
of the province, Shudjā al-Din Abu ‘l Kasim, de- 
feated him and besieged his son in Bardsir. When 
Dial! al-Din Mangubirni returned from India some 
months later, Barals Hāgjib requested from him the 
government of Kirmán. Djalàl al-Din, having little 
choice in the matter, agreed and gave Barak Hadjib 
the /aķab of Kutlugh Khan (for which reason, the 
dynasty which he founded is sometimes known as 
the Katlugh: Khánid dynasty), and went himself to 
“Irak and Adharbaydjan. Dardk Hadjib later ap- 
parently demanded and received from the caliph 
the title of “sultan,” and the sources refer to the 
rulers of the dynasty as swljān and their rule as 
saijanot, When Ghiyath al-Din subsequently came to 
Rirman and sought to establish himself there, Barák 
Hagiib, after first temporising, finally seized and 
killed him. He then sent an envoy to Ogedey offering 
submission and was in return confirmed in his pos- 
session of the province of Kirmán, which he held for 
fifteen years. He had four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Sevint Khátün, was married to Caghatay, 
while the other three were married into the family of 
the Atabegs of Yazd. His son, Rukn al-Din Kh vádja- 
idk was sent to serve at the Mongol court and was 
with Ógedey at the time of his father's death, which 
took place on 20 Dhu 'I Hidjdja 632/6 September 1235 
(the accounts of these events given by Nasir al-Din 
Munshi Kirmani, Simp al-‘ulé, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1327, 22 ff., Djuwayni, Diahan-gusha, 
and Nasawi, Histoire du Sultan Djelal al-Din Man- 
kobirté, ed. and tr. O. Hondas, Paris r89r-s, vary 
somewhat). 

After the death of Barak Hádjib, the Kutiugh 
sultans, although their status was that of local rulers 
rather than governors, had no real independence. 
Mongol amirs who had come as bashiks to Kirman 
are mentioned at the court of Kutb al-Din in 655/ 
1257 (Sim al-*uld, 38). All the contenders for power 
among them appear to have found it necessary to 
obtain the support of the Great Khan or the Tikhin. 
for their cause. Many of them made marriage al- 
liances with the Mongols. Barak Hadjib was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Kutb al-Din, who shortly 
after his accession, married Bardk Hdjib's daughter, 
Kutlugh Terken. However, when Rukn al-Din, who 
had obtained a yarligh for the province of Kirmán 
from Ogedey, approached the province, Kutb al-Din 
felt it necessary to set out himself for the Mongol 
court to seek support. Rukn al-Din, having reached 
Bardsir in 655/1236, took possession of the province 
and ruled for some fifteen years. Kutb al-Din, unable 
to oust bis cousin, who was supported both by 
Ogedey and Caghatay’s wife, Sevinó Khatiin, re- 
mained for a while at the Mongol rdi and was then 
sent to Mabmud Yalawaé, the Mongo! governor of 
Khitay. In 646/1248, when Mengü Kaan succeeded 
Güyük, Kutb al-Din obtained a yarifgh for Kirman 
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and set out for the province. On his approach, Rukn 
al-Din abandoned the province. After appealing in 
vain for help from the caliph al-Mustasim, he went 
10 the urdú of Mengü Ia^àn, where the case between 
him and Kutb al-Din was referred to the Mongol 
court (yarghü). After examination, Mengü handed 
Rukn al-Din over to his cousin, who killed him and 
then returned to Kirman. Djuwayni mentions that 
he saw Rukn al-Din in Almaligh in Ramadan 651/ 
December 1253-January 1254 (Djakan-gushd, ii, 217). 
When Hülegü crossed the Oxus in 654/1256, Kutb 
al-Din came to his camp at Tas and was given 
permission to retum to Kirman provided be came 
back with an army to join the Mongol forces in their 
march on Baghdad. He fell ill, however, in 655/1257 
and died the following year. 

Terken Khátün, Kutb al-Din's wife, was put on 
the throne in Kirmán amid general acclaim, and 
subsequently received, after she had had recourse to 
Hülegü in person, a yarligh authorising her to act 
for Kutb al-Din’s sons, who were still children. She 
ruled some 25 years, during which time Kirmán 
prospered, Many learned men among the 'slamd? and 
merchants resorted to Kirm&n during her reign. It 
was then also that Marco Polo visited the province. 
When the Caghatay horde crossed the Oxus in 668/ 
1270 to attack Abaka's domains, Terken Khátün sent 
Hadidiidi Sultan b. Kuib al-Din to Khurásin with 
an army to support Abaki. She also tried to 
strengthen her position by marrying her daughter, 
Padishah Khatin, to Abakà. However, when 
Hagidiadi Sulán came back to Kirmán be sought 
to curtail the influence of Terken Khitün. She 
repaired to Abaķā's court to complain of this and 
was well received. On her return to Kirmin, Hadi- 
diadj Sultan retired to India, where he spent the 
next ten years. Finally, the sultan of Dihli provided 
him with an army to retake Kirman. He set out, 
but died en route and the army returned to India. 
(The Sim! al-*ulà gives 690/r29r as the date of his 
death. This is presumably an error.) 

Dialil al-Din Suyürghatmish b. Kufb al-Din, 
Terken Khātün's step-scn, who governed the western 
part of Kirmān on her behalf, also apparently went, 
with her approval, to Abska’s urā while he was in 
Khurásán. On his return to Kirmán, Suyürghatmish 
had his own name inserted in the khujba alongside 
that of Terken Khátün. She complained to Pádisháh 
Khátün, and received a yarligh forbidding the inter- 
ference of Suyürghatmish in the affairs of Kirmán. 
The latter then had recourse himself to the Mongol 
court, When Abaki died in 680/z28r, Terken Khátha 
immediately set out for Tabriz to ensure her position. 
The new Ilkhán, Abmad Tegüder, however, dismis- 
sed her and appointed Suyürghatmish in her stead. 
‘She was unable to secure her reinstatement, and spent 
the winter in Barda‘a. The following summer, she 
went to Tabriz where she died. Suyarghatmish, who 
reached Kirman in 681/1282, took possession of the 
province unopposed. After the accession of Arghiin 
(683/1284), Bibi Terken, Kutb al-Din and Terken 
Khitin’s eldest daughter, whose son, Nusrat al-Din 
Yülükshāh, was powerful at the Mongol court, ac- 
cused him of peculation in the collection of taxes. 
He was dismissed, his accounts demanded, and 
officials sent to Kirmán to collect the taxes. By the 
expenditure of cousiderable sums of money, Suyür- 
Ehatmish appears to have obtained permission to 
Zo to the Mongol court and there, by further ex- 
penditure, to have reached a compromise with the 
Mongol authorities. By this his half-sister, Padishah 
Khátün (who had been married to Abaka) was given 


in marriage to Gaykhati, while Suyürghatmish was 
married to Kürdüdjin, the daughter of Mengü Temür 
b. Hülegü and Abish Khitün, the daughter of Sad 
b. Zangi, and Suyürghatmishy undertook to pay an 
annual sum for Kirmán of 600,000 dinars, against 
which, however, he was allowed as expenses (ihhrd- 
diat) for his administration and military forces, etc. 
390,000 dindrs (Simi al-Suld, 57). During Suyür- 
ghatmigh's absence, there was apparently an out- 
break of famine in Kirmán. The price of wheat rose 
and the Turkomans rioted and plundered the city, 
He restored order on his return, He then proceeded 
lo expend considerable sums of money on charitable 
works: he built a madrasa, a kkinddh and a hospital, 
and constituted webs out of khdlisa property for 


| their upkeep, He also extended his patronage to the 


religious classes (Sim| al-uld, 58). During his reign, 
Mekrin was reduced and tribute exacted. There 
were, however, renewed encroachments into the 
province by the Karawun (Niküdáris), who had al- 
ready in 677/1278-9 invaded Kirmán from Sistin. 
In 680/r281-2 they penetrated to the Persian Guli 
and in 653/1284-5 plundered the neighbourhood of 
Bardsir (see further P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 
i, 183-96 (art. Carawnas) and J. Aubin, L'ethogendse 
des Caraunas, in Turcica, i (1969), 65-94). 

On the death of Arghün in 690/1291, Suyürghat- 
mish, taking advantage of the disorders which had 
ensued, asserted his independence. In the winter of 
the following year he went to the garmsir and took 
Hurmuz. Returning to Bardsir, he reassessed the 
kingdom and laid down that the taxes should be col- 
lected in three instalments (Sif al-“‘Wd, 63). Mean- 
while, Gaykhata had sent Padishah Khaton to 
Kirmán as governor. She immediately seized Suyür- 
ghatmish and imprisoned him (691/1292). His wife 
Kürdüdlin contrived his escape, but he was recap- 
tured and killed in 693/1294 (the sources differ in their 
relation of these events). In 694/1204-5 Kiirdiidjin, 
encouraged by the rise of Baydū, laid siege to Bardsir 
and captured and put to death Pádishàh Khatün. 
Kürdüdiin then ruled the province, though there was 
beside her a Mongol basAdk (Simp al-‘ula, 77). 

Baydà was overthrown almost immediately by 
Ghàázin Khin, who while still in Khurásin appears 
to have sent iléts to Kirmán to collect money for the 
Khurlsin army (māli dirth-i Khurāsān) (Simi al- 
tul, 78). Once Gházün had established himself as 
likhàn, he appointed Mubammad Shah b. Hadi- 
diàdj Sultan, who had been at his court, over Kirman, 
During the early years of Gházin's reign, Kirman 
was the sceae of internecine and factional strife 
between Mubammad Shah b. Hadidiéd) and Süyük- 
shah, one of the sons of Bib! Terken and brother of 
Nusrat al-Din Yulakshah, and between rival amirs 
and officials (Simi al-*uld, 79 fi.) Demands for ever 
more revenue, including taxes for the Khurásán 
army, were made; on one occasion a yarligh was 
issued for the payment of two years’ taxes from 
Kirmán (Simf al-‘uld, 83). There were also renewed 
attacks by the Kariwun in 698/1298-9. In the fol- 
lowing year, Fakhr al-Din, who had been appointed 
masir of Kirmin by Gbizin, proceeded to the 
province accompanied by a number of amirs, His 
behaviour provoked an uprising and he and his fol- 
lowers were seized and killed, The revolt spread. 
The rebels took refuge in the town of Bardslr and 
were besieged by the Mongol forces, which, although 
they received reinforcements from Firs, Luristán 
and Yazd, were unable to take the town, Gházán, 
who at the time was in Diyar Bakr or the neigh- 
bourhood, summoned Mubammad Shah and sent 
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him back to Kirmān as governor with a number of 
other officials, The siege continued for ten months. 
"The defenders were reduced by famine and finally, 
according to Wassif's account, the city's defences 
were destroyed by siege engines brought from Fars, 
where they had been made by experts summoned 
from Mawsil, and the city fell. The ringleaders were 
put to death and Süyükshib was seat to Tabriz, 
where he was executed (Sim/ al-Swid, 85 ff.; Waseaf, 
426 ff.). The province was in a miserable condition 
and the treasury empty. The Karawun meanwhile 
renewed their attacks, A substantial remission of 
taxation was given (Sim al-‘uld, 94), but the ensuing 
improvement was cut short by the death of Muham- 
mad Shah in 703/1303-4 (Wassàf gives the date of 
his death as 6 Djumada I 702, 454). Sbàh Djabànb. Su- 
yürghatmigh, who was at the time at Ghizan’s court, 
‘vas appointed to succeed him. At some time during 
the reign of Gházán or Oldjeyta, Rashid al-Din’s son 
Mabmüd appears to have been governor of Kirmán 
and to have committed extortion against the people 
of Bam (cl. Mwhálabii Rashidi, ed. Muhammad 
Sbaff*, ro ff., and also 261). On the death of Ólgjeytü, 
Shah Djahin attempted unsuccessfully to establish 
his independence. He was dismissed after a reign of 
some two-and-a-half years, and with him the dynasty 
came to an end. He was replaced by Nasir al-Din b. 
Muhammad b. Burhan, a descendant of Shihib al- 
Din Ghüri, in 704/1305 (Kügháni, Tárit-i Oldjeyti, 
cd. M. Hambly, Tehran 1969, 43). 

Kirmān was ruled for the next few years by 
Mongol governors until it was taken in 740/1340 by 
Mubariz al-Din Muhammad Muzaffar, who was 
married to Kutlugh Khán, the daughter of Shah 
Djahan b. Suyürghatmish. An attempt made by 
Kutb al-Din b. Djalil al-Din b. Kutb al-Din to 
regain the city with the help of reinforcements 
from Hardt wes repulsed and Mubariz al-Din, who 
had temporarily withdrawn, retook the city in 741/ 
1340. Bam, which was ruled by a governor appointed 
by Abd Sa'id, held out and was not captured until 
three or four years later. Meanwhile, the likhin 
empire was rent by war and faction. In 748/1347 
Aba Ishak b. Mabmüd Shah, the Ingjo%d ruler of 
Isfahan, attacked Strdján and destroyed the town, 
but left the citadel unreduced. After continuing his 
march on Kirmán, he then retired to Shiraz without 
joining battle with Mubariz al-Din. During a second 
‘expedition, he was defeated by Mubariz al-Din and 
again retired to Fars. Meanwhile the Djurmáis and 
Ughindn, some of whom may possibly have been the 
descendants of the Mongol detachment which had 
been sent to Kirmin in or about 685/1284 under the 
leadership of Ughin (Simf al-‘ulé, 58), were com- 
mitting renewed disorders in the south of the prov- 
ince. Mubárir al-Din marched against them. The 
campaign was inconclusive and the Ughinin and 
Djurma%s continued for many years to disturb the 
Province, in spite of the fact that they frequently 
served in the ruler's army (in which they proved to 
be an extremely unreliable element). In 753/1352 
renewed encroachments into Kirman by the lndjü'ids. 
were repulsed near Rafsindjan, Mubariz al-Din then 
extended his power over Fars and appointed his son 
Shudi' al-Din governor of Kirman in 754/1353-4 
(though he did not reside permanently in the prov- 
ince, taking part in military expeditions in Fars and 
“Irak-i ‘Adjam). In 757/1356 Mubariz al-Din was 
again briefly in Kirmán and undertook a campaign 
against the Ughànàn and Djurma%s, who had been 
committing disturbances. Mubáriz al-Din's death in 
765/1364 was followed by a period of internecine strife 


and faction. In Kirmin, the governor Pahlawin 
Asad rebelled. After an inconclusive battle with 
Shih Shugja near Kirmán, Pahlawin Asad retired 
ito the city, but submit'ed after a siege of several 
months (Ramadan 775-Radjab 776/March-December 
1374). On the death of Shah Shudja€ (786/1384), his 
son, Sultan Ahmad, went to Kirman as governor. In 
787/1335-6 he read the kuba in the name of Timūr. 
When the latter set out for Firs in 789/1387, Sultan 
Abad repaired to Timür's camp, was favourably 
received and given the government of Fars, ‘Irak 
and Kirman, Internecine strife, however, continued 
among the Mugaffarids in Kirmin and elsewhere, 
until finally they were overthrown by Timûr in 
7011393 and Idgi Bahadur Barlas appointed 
governor of Kirman (see further, the supplementary 
chapter on the Muzaffarids in the Täriĝh-i guzida). 
The province was in a state of disorder, and Tag 
had to establish his authority by a series of military 
operations. On Timar's death in 807/405, he recog- 
nised Shahrukh. The province was nevertheless sub- 
ject to pillage and disorder in the struggles which 
‘ensued between the various Timürid princes. Idgü 
died in 8rojr4o7 and was succeeded by his sou Sa'id 
Sultin, who was assassinated almost immediately 
on the instigation of his brother, Sultan Uways. 
Disorders continued (see further, J. Aubin, Deux 
sayyids de Bam au XV* sièele, 20%), Agriculture 
declined; Hafiz Abra states in the Zubdat al-tawd- 
rii Daysunghuri that wherever the army of 
Mirzà Iskandar (d, 8rB/rers-6) passed through, no 
building or cultivation was left, and in the Diwghré- 
fiyà he says that wherever Mirzā Iskandar went he 
sacked everything, destroying buildings, cutting 
down trees and sendiag troops into all districts so 
that there was not a single corner of Kirmán which 
was not devastated (quoted by Aubin, op. cit., 35-6). 
In 819/1416 Sultin Uways was besieged in Kirman 
by a Timürid army, and in the following year there 
was a severe famine in Kirmán accompanied by a 
heavy loss of life. Shahrukh then sent Sayyid Zayn 
al-‘Abidin to the province to restore agricultural 
prosperity. He devoted his eiforts to the revival of 
awkaf which had fallen out of cultivation. In the 
first year 250,000 manns of wheat were sown. Various 
tax reductions and remissions were also given to the 
peasants (Hafiz Abra, Diughrdfiyd, i. 173b, quoted 
by Aubin, 50). On the death of Shahrukh in 850/1447, 
there was renewed anarchy until Djahinshah b. 
Kar Yasuf, the Karā Koyunlu, sent his son Abu 'I 
Hasan Kisim Mirza to take possession of the prov- 
ince. Conditions showed little improvement (sce 
Abi Bakr Tirinl, Kitdb-i Diyár Bakriyya, ed. 
F, Sümer, Ankara 1964, ii, 334 ff., and Aubin, 58 f£), 
Heavy taxes and dues were imposed on summer and 
winter crops and irregular levies made on the peas- 
ants; many properties were usurped by the govern- 
ment and waf/ revenues seized for the payment of 
the military (Aubin, 69-70). Abu 'I-Käsim Mirza 
adopted the practice of billeting his followers on 
the province with all the attendant evils of such a 
practice (Kitdt-i Diydr Bakriyya, 302). On the death 
of Djahanshah, confusion and disorder prevailed in 
Kirman until the Ak Koyunlu succeeded in establish- 
ing their rule. For a time Kirman was governed by 
Zaynal, the third son of Uzun Hasan, 

Tn 909/1503 the province came into the possession 
of Shah Isma‘l, Some six years later, Kirmán, was 
invaded by the Uzbegs and suffered much damage 
(Alamárd-yi Shah Ismá'il, 3261L., 333). According 
to Waziri, the first Safawid governor of Kirmán was 
Mubammad Khin Ustadjlu (7ariAh-i Kirmán, 265; 
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see also K. Rübrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt 
Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 11). 
From 930/1524 to 1000/1592 the province was under 
governors belonging to the Afshar tribe (ibid, 31, 
37). According to the late Safawid manuals, the 
Tadhhirat al-mulüh and the Dastür al-mulak, Kirman 
was one of the thirteen beglarbegis of the Safawid 
empire (TadkAiral al-mulük, ed. V. Minorsky, G.M.S. 
London 1943, 163; Muh. Takt Dánishpazhüh, Dastiir 
almuldki Mir-Raffa wa adkkirai al-muldhi 
Mirsé Sami'a, in Rev. de la Faculté des Leitres ei 
des Sciences Humaines, Tehran, xvifi-2 (1968), 75). 
For one or two years from 998/1590, however, part 
of the province, and from o68-9/1658 to possibly 
1106/1694 the whole of the province, was ġkāssa 
(ie. under the direct administration of the central 
government) (Róhrborn, 120, 122). From 1005/1596 
to rogx/r621-2 it was under the governorship of 
Gangi ‘Ali Khan, though during that period he was 
frequently absent from the province with the 
Kirmán army on military campaigns with the shih 
During his government he built a number of caravan- 
serais and bazaars in Kirmán city and elsewhere in. 
the province. 

During the reign of Sh&h Sultán Husayn, Kirman 
was subject to renewed inroads by the Bali’. In or 
about 1133/1721 the Kirmánis appear to have ap- 
pealed to the Afghan Mabmid for help. He came to 
Kirmán and stayed for nine months, when he returned 
to Kandahar because of disturbances there. In the 
following year he came back, but it seems that the 
people were not prepared to receive him on this oc- 
casion and resisted his entry. He laid siege to the 
citadel, which fell. After plundering the countryside 
he contiaued his march to Isfahan (Mirzà Mihdl 
Astarabadi, Diahingushd-yi Nàdiri, ed, Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah Anwar, Tehran A.H.S. 1301, 12). In 1139/1726 
Mirza Sayyid Abmad, who was descended from 
‘Shah Sulayman’s eldest daughter, who had married 
Mirza Dawod Mar‘asht, seized Kirman and assumed 
the title of sidA. From there he went to Fars, where 
he was defeated. He came back to Kirmán, but what- 
ever support he may have had there had disappeared, 
and so he went via Bam and Narmáshir to Bandar 
‘Abbas, which he temporarily occupied. Eventually, 
after further adventures, he was captured by the 
Afghans and executed in rr40/1728 (J. R. Perry, 
The last Safavids, 1722-1773, in Ivan, ix (1971), 
59-70). After Nadir Shih defeated Ashraf at Isfahan 
in 1241/1729, the Afghans abandoned Kirmán. 

"Under Nadir Shih, the province suffered further 
disasters, In the winter of 1149/1736-7 he marched 
through the province on his way to Kandahar and so 
denuded the people of supplies that there was famine 
for seven or eight years afterwards (L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, London 1938, rra). Disturbances in 
southern Persia in 1156/1744 and in Slstàn in the 
spring of 1139/t746 brought the province into a 
state of confusion, and in the summer of that year 
a revolt broke out, It was on a small scale, and was 
speedily suppressed. In 1160/1747 Nadic Shah again 
passed through Kirmán and treated the province 
with great severity (ibid., 259). His death in that 
year was followed by anarchy and renewed encroach- 
ments by the Afghans and Baldé. 

lt was not until 1172/1758 that Khuda Murad 
Khin Zand took possession of Kirmán on behalf of 
Karim Khan Zand. During the period of his rule, 
Kirmán was less troubled by disorders and imposi- 
tions by the government than had been the case 
under the Afshirs, and on the death of Karim Khan 
in 1193/1779 remained little affected by the struggle 


between the Zands and the Kadjars until 1205/1790, 
when Lutf Ali (q.vJ, the last of the Zands, marched 
against Kirmán. Its governor, who had been ap- 
pointed by Aka Mubammad Khan, agreed to submit 
but refused to come to Lutf ‘All's camp. The latter 
thereupon besieged the town. Lack of supplies forced 
him to raise the siege and leave the district. Sub- 
sequently, having been defeated by Aka Muhammad 
Khan near Shiri in 1206/1790-1, he fled to Tabas. 
Offers of support irom some of the AAdns of Narmashir 
induced bim to return to Kiran. He attacked the 
city and took possession of it in 1208/1793-4. Ala 
Mubammad meanwhile advanced and laid siege to 
the town. After some four months, the population 
were reduced by hunger and a group of the defenders 
opened the gates on 29 Rabi* I 1209/24 October 1794. 
The surrender of the city was followed by a general 
 massacre—the culminating disaster in the long series 
of calamities which the province bad suffered during 
some four centuries. Lutí ‘Alt escaped, but was 
captured in Bam and handed over to Aka Muham- 
mad Khan. Meanwhile Aki Muhammad Taki b. 
Aki AI (see above) became governor of Kirman 
and held office until the death of Ákà Mubammad 
Knin, 

There appears to have been some fear that the 
disaffection caused by Aki Muhammad  Khán's 
brutality towards the people ot Kiran, coupled 
with the failure of the government to control raiding 
and disorder by the Bald¢ might give rise to a desire 
for secession from Persia. Because of this, and partly, 
perhaps, as an result of the influence of Sunbul 
Badjt, Fath ‘All's Kirmant wife (see above), Fath 
‘All Sháh appointed Ibrahim Khan Zahlr al- 
(see above) governor in 1248/1803. He held office 
il his death in 1240/18245 and was the first oi 
à number of Kadjar princes to be appointed governor 
of Kirmàn. Under him the province enjoyed for the 
first time for many years a period of security. He 
repaired kandts, fostered trade and agriculture (ac- 
quiring many estates himself in the process), and 
encouraged a revival of learning, inviting to the 
province *ulamá" from Babrayn, Khurasin, Fars and. 
elsewhere (Shaykh Yabya Abmadi Kirmani, Far- 
mündihin- Kirman, ed. Bastint Párizl, Tehran 
AHS. 1344, introd., 3). He also made a successful 
expedition into Balnéistan. This favourable situation 
did not, however, last. His son, ‘Abbas Kuli Khan, 
who succeeded him as governor, attempted to throw 
off control, and in the succeeding years there were a 
number of disturbances and perennial outbreaks of 
disorder by the Balūč. In December 183r “Abbās 
Mirza was sent to the province to restore order. His 
efforts were only partially successful. After be left 
the province there were renewed disturbances by 
governors and others, and in 1835 further inroads 
by the Bali. Meanwhile, Mubammed Shih had 
succeeded Fath ‘Ali Shah and in 1835 or 1836 ap- 
pointed Aki Khan Mahollatl, the leader of the 
IsmA‘ilis, as governor of Kirmán. On his withholding 
revenue from the central government, a force was 
sent to collect arrears. Unable to resist, Aka Khan 
fled in 1837 to Bam, where he was besieged by 
Firdz MirzA Nusrat al-Dawla. He surrendered and 
was sent to Tehran. Later he was allowed to return 
to Kirman in 1840 and renewed his rebellion. After 
a number of skirmishes he was defeated, and took 
refuge in Afghanistin and later India, whence, it 
was alleged, he carried on a secret correspondence 
with his supporters in eastern Persia. His brother, 
Mubammad Bakir, made a movement into Balü*istán 
in 1844 or 1845 but was repulsed. Balūčistān was 
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meanwhile gradually reduced by the governors of 
Kirmàn, and by the middle of the roth century 
Persian control had been extended southwards from 
Bampir over the Makran east of Djisk. 

From about 1858 Kirman once more had a period 
of security and good government, this time under 
Mubammad Isma% Khan Nür Wakil al-Mulk (see 
above), first as piskhar during the nominal govern- 
ment of GayOmarth Mirza, and then as governor 
from 1860 until his death in 1284/1867-8. His period 
of office was marked by an increase in prosperity 
which continued during the subsequent decade. 
During the government of his son, Murtadà Kult 
Khan Wakil al-Mulk, who was governor from 1869- 
1878, Cah Bahar was brought under the control of 
the Persian government, In 1877 there was an out- 
break of factional strife between the Shaykhis and 
the Balasarls, which led to the resignation of Murtada 
Kuli Khan and the despatch of a force from Tehran 
to restore order. Towards the end of the reign of 
Nasir al-Din Shah there appears to have been con- 
siderable intellectual activity in Kirmán, and when 
the movement for reform became overt towards the 
end of the roth century and in the early 20th century, 
a number of Kirmanls, notably Mirza Aki Khan 
Bardsiri Kirmáni (who became the editor of 4 Har, 
the Persian newspaper published in Constantinople) 
and Nazim al-Islam, played an important part (see 
nvsrün, and also, Nazim al-Islám, Tarikh-i bidavi-i 
Tran, ed. SAM Akbar Sa'id! Sirdjáni, Tehran A.H.S. 
1349]. 
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Canem, Shaykhigart Babigari, Tehran AHS. 
(A. K. S. Lampton) 

XÍRMANI, Awuap arDin Hiwm » Aw 
Farar (not to be confused with Rukn al-Din Awhadi 
of Maragha in Adharbiydjin who was also called 
Awhad al-Din al-Isfahánt and who died in 738/1337-8) 
was an eminent Iranian mystic (cf. Hamd Allāh 
Mustawil, Ta'rikh guida, cd. “Abd ab-Husayndi 
Nawa’, Tehran 1339/1960, 667-8; Djàmi, Nafahát 
al-wns, ed. Mahdi-yi Tawhidi Pic, Tehran 1331/1962, 
589-92). He was a pupil of Rukn al-Din al-Sidjasi 
(Sindjàut), of the affiliation of Kutb al-Din al-Abharl 
and Aba Nadifb al-Suhrawardi. On his numerous 
travels, he came to Damascus where he became 
acquainted with Mubyr "Din b. al-‘Arabi, who 
mentions him in bis Futdhdt al-makkiyya (ch. viii), 
and was deeply influenced by his ideas. Awbad al-DIn 
knew Shams al-Din Tabrizi (cf. B. Furüzanfar, Risdla 
dar tahkiki ahuäl wa sindagani-i Mawland Djalil 
al-Din Muhammad magkhür ba-Mawlàwi, Tebran* 
1333/1954, 53-5), and probably met also Djalal al-Din 
Rami, *Uthmàn Rami, Sadr al-Din al-KünawI and 
Fakhr al-Din al-‘Irāķi, He spent the last period of 
his life as a well-known mystical teacher in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdád and was honoured by the 
‘Abbisid caliph al-Mustansir in 632/1234-5. He died 
probably on 3 Sha*bün 635/21 March 1238. 

Awbad al-Din belongs with Abmad Ghazill and 
Fakhr al-Din al-Iriki to the representatives of 
idbasi, the contemplation of the divine beauty 
in earthly forms, preferably in beautiful boys. The 
basic concepts of his mystical philosophy are gira! 
(outer form, image) and ma‘nd (inner meaning, es 
sence}, ia conformity with Ibn ‘Arabi's key terms 
zähir and bitin. Tbe famous matknawi poem Mishéh 
al-arwdh, often attributed to him, was actually 
written by Shams al-Din Muhammad Bardastri 
Kirminl. The poetical heritage of Awbad al-Din is 
marked by short forms (Le. only some tardii® bands 
and a few ghazals, but a large number of rub@iyydr 
which are grouped into rz chapters), and is of a 
gnostic-mystical character. The rubd‘iyydt, which 
are sometimes influenced by ‘Umar Khayyam, are 
not always of the best literary quality, but they 
show a deep mystical thought and experience, (as is 
found in verses of Djalàl al-Din Rami, Abmad 
Ghazal, “Ayn al-Kugat al-Hamadhánl and Fakhr 
al-Din al-*| 
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AL-KIRMÁNI, Hanip ai-DI Auman B. “ABD 
ALLAH, was a prominent dd of the Fatimids 
during the reign of al-Hákim bi-amr Allah (386-41 
96-ro21) as well as the author of many works on 
the theory of the Imamate and on Isma‘ili philosophy. 

‘The life of al-Kirmani is known only in its main 
outlines, which can be traced on the basis of state- 
ments contained in his own works. Some other de- 
tails can be derived from unpublished Isma‘li 
sources, as has been done notably by Mustafa Ghalib 
(op. cit., 42 £.) who, however, does not specify these 
sources, His nisba points to his origin from the 
Iranian province of Kirmān. It is evident from his 
works that he continued to be in touch with the 


lemil community in this area. It is not very 
likely that he was a pupil of the well-known dà'i 
Abū Ya'küb al-Sigjet [¢.0], as Ghilib states, for Aba 
Ya‘kab was not only al-KirmAnt’s senior by half a 
century but there appears to have been a difference 
of opinion between the two on many doctrinal points 
as well. A great part of his life seems to have been 
spent in the service of the Fatimid da‘wa in the mis. 
sionary district (djazira) of “Irak, The title hudjdjat 
al-Trdkayn, which is often added to his name by 
way of an honorific rather than as a designation of 
his rank (ci. W.Ivanow, Nasird Khusraw and 
Ismaitism, Bombay 1948, 44; W. Madelung, op. cit, 
63 fn n. 117), implies that this district also included 
the parts of Iran known as ‘Irak-i ‘Adiami, At least 
one of his larger works (Kitab al-Masábih) was com- 
posed in Iran, while two shorter risdlas (al-Hawiya 
fi 'l-layl wa "I-nahár, dated 399/1009, and al-Kdfiya 
Ji "Lradd. ‘ala 'I-Hárüni al-Hasami were addressed 
to a subordinate in Dilruft (Kirmán). The title of 
his Kitab al- Madjalis al-Baghdádiyya wa 'I-Basriyya, 
Which has nct been preserved, refers to his personal 
activities in these cities of Irak. Ghalib ascribes to 
him a part ín winning over the ‘Ukaylids of Mosul to 
the cause of the Fátimids, In the early years of the 
sth/rrth century, al-Kirmáni came to Cairo, where a 
serious crisis had developed among the Fatimid 
4a%s concerning the nature of the imāmate as it was 
represented at that time by al-Hakim. Quite a few 
of them, among whom are the founders of the religion 
of the Durüz (g.v.], propounded the doctrine of the 
divinity of al-Hákim. Either at the request of the 
chief of the religious organisation, the da% al-duSé! 
Khattigin al-Dayi, or of the caliph himself, al- 
Kirmäni interfered in the controversy, In 405-6] 
10n-15 he wrote the risdla called Mabdsim al 
biskdrdt upholding the tenet that the imámate of 
abHkim was, in spite of its exceptionally blessed 
condition, of an ordinary kind and that the theory 
of his divine nature was incompatible with the 
Ismá^li dogma of the absolute transcendence of 
God. The risdla called al-Wa‘iza fi nafy da‘wa 
ulahiyyat al-Hdkim bi-amr Allāh (ed. M. Klmil 
Husayn, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-dddd (Cairo), 
xiv/t (1952), 1-20), composed in 4oB/ror7, was a 
reply to a pamphlet by al-Hasan al-Akhram al- 
Farghäni, one of the supporters of the extreme point 
of view. Apparently, al-Kirmánl returned afterwards 
to “Irak where he completed his major work, Rahat 
al-*abl, in 4rt/r020-1. The latter date provides also 
a dating post quem for his death. 

Works. The fate of al-KirmánPs work after his 
death has been determined by the further dogmatic 
history of the Ismf‘iliyya, While the later writers 
of the Fatimid period appear to be hardly influenced 
by him, he left a lasting imprint on the religious 
literature of the Tayyibiyya [p] which continued 
a part of the Fatimid tradition in the Yaman and 
in India, This influence can be traced from the time 
of the second dā% mujlak of the sect, al-Hamidi 
[g.v], up to the present day (cf. e.g. R. Strothmann, 
Gnosis-Texte der Ismaititen, Göttingen 1943). Thanks 
to this continuous tradition of Kirmant studies, the 
main part of his works has been preserved, although 
all the copies that have been brought to light so far 
are very recent. 

‘The defence of the theoretic basis of the Fatimid 
imamate, which al-Kirmanl regarded as one of his 
most important concerns, was not only directed 
against deviations within the movement itself. He 
also attacked the claims of the ‘Abbasids (in Ma‘asém 
al-hudé, a refutation of al-Disbiy’s Kilad al-Uth- 
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mániyya) and those of other Shii pretenders (in 
al-Káfiya, being a warning against the propaganda 
of the contemporary Zayd Imim Abu 'I-Husayn 
al-Mwayyad bi ‘llth al-Hiranl). In his Kita Tanbth 
al-hadi wa 'l-mustahdi, the polemics against these 
opponents are combined with a plea in favour of 
the validity of the religious law for anyone without 
exception, addressed towards the antinomian strain 
current in the Ismālf movement. His fullest treat- 
ment of the theory of the imimate, constructed as a 
support of the claim of sl-Háldm, is contained in 
al-Majábih ft ithbát al-imáma. In the course of his 
argument, al-Kirmáni frequently resorts to Jewish 
and Christian scriptures, which he quotes in Hebrew 
as well as in Syrian (cf. Paul Kraus, Hebráische und 
syrische Zitate in ismailitischen Schriften, in Isl. 
xix (1930), 243-63, and A. Baumstark, Zu den Schrift- 
sitaten al-Kirmants, in Isl. xx (1932), 308-13). 

Of equal importance in the work of al-Kirmant is 
his preoccupation with metaphysical speculation, to 
which his most important works are devoted. In 
the Kitdb al-riyad fi 'l-hikam bayn al-sádayn sãbibay 
al-Islap wa I-Nusea (ed. by «rit Tamir, Beirat 1960), 
he attempts to settle the debate over a great number 
of philosophical questions which had been going on 
among the Ismi"Hs in Iran during the preceding 
generations. The starting-point of this discussion 
was the Kilab al-Maksil, a work by al-Nasafl (d 
331/942), to whom the introduction of neo-Platonism 
in the speculations of the IsmA‘lis has been at- 
tributed. Al-Nasaff had been criticised on several 
points, which according to al-Kirmāni are of funda- 
mental importance, by Abi Hatim al-Warsináni 
(fl. about 322-34/934-46) in his Kitdb al-Islih, but 
the tenets of the former had been defended by 
Aba Ya‘kab al-Sidjat (d. after 360/971) in a work 
entitled Xifib al-Nusra, Kirminl, who on most 
issues takes the side of Abii Hitim, approaches these 
problems from a point of view to which he attributes 
aa authoritative weight and which he denotes as 
“the canon of the guiding mission" (kann al-da‘wa 
al-hadiya); see further W. Ivanow, An early contro 
versy in Ismaitism, Leiden 1948, 115-59; 20d ed. 
Bombay 1955, 87-122. 

The Rabat al^aM| (ed. by M. Kamil Husayn and 
M. Mustafa Hilmi, Cairo 1371/1952; ed. by Musiafa 
Ghalib, Beirut 1967) contains a summa of Isma‘tlt 
philosophy written for adepts who have prepared 
themselves for the study of the fundamental truths 
both morally, through the fulfillment of the com- 
mands of religious law, and intellectually, by the 
study of less abstract works of earlier Ismáflli authors 
and of al-Kirmant himself. The subject-matter has 
been arranged in chapters and paragraphs which 
have been styled “walls” (aser) and “crossroads” 
(mashari®} according to the allegory of a city of 
gnostic knowledge. By travelling along the fifty-six 
Crossroads enclosed within the seven walls of this 
city, the searching soul acquires an awareness of the 
real structure of the universe, which consist of four 
separate but fully congruent worlds: the world of 
Divine creation (‘alam al-ibda‘), encompassing the 
purely spiritual beings, the world of bodily existence 
or the realm of nature (‘alam al-djism, dar ai-fabifa), 
the world of religion (‘dam adin), which is the 
hierarchy of the Isma‘l da'we, from the májik up 
to the lowest delegate (ma’dhan), and, finally, the 
world of the kd*im where this universe returns to its 
primordial one-ness in its second perfection (al-kamal 
al-thani). In complete analogy to this macrocosmic 
process, the individual human soul, which by origin 
is only a virtually-existing first perfection, through 


acquisition of this metaphysical knowledge, can 
realise itself completely as an intelligent being. 

The Rahat al-‘agl is the earliest attempt at a 
complete and systematic exposition of Ismali phil- 
‘osophy. In comparison to older works, and even to 
al-Kirmani’s own Kildb al-Riyéd, it shows a profound 
influence of the metaphysical theories of the faldsifa. 
This is particularly evident in his concept of the 
world of creation as a decade of intelligent beings 
which has come into existence by way of "being sent 
out" (inbiSath) from tbe universal intellect, the first 
created being (see further rSwA*ILrYA. Doctrine). 

Like many other IsmA‘i da%s, al-Kirmint at- 
tacked the writing of the arch-heretic Aba Bakr 
Muhammad b. Zekariyya al-RázL In the Kitib 
al-Akwedl al-dhahabiyya fi 'I-tibb al-nafsäni, he sup- 
ported the criticism of his predecessor Aba H&tim 
on al-RAZ's ideas about the therapy of the mind 
expounded in the latter's aTibó abrüháni (ci. 
P. Kraus, in Orientatia, v (1936), 36 i; idem, Rasdit 
falsafiyyajOpera metaphysica, i, Cairo 1939, lawi*a, 
7-13, and the excerpts from the first part of al- 
Kirmánt's treatise in the notes to the edition of 
al-Tibb al-rüháni. 
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Karachi 1961, 18-60. A work of doubtful authen- 
ticity has been edited by ‘Arif Tamir, Arba“ 
vas il ism*liyya, Beirut 1952, 59-66. On the 
Khazinat al-adilla, which is really the work of a 
pupil of al-Kírmáni, see W. Ivanow, A creed of 
the Fatimids, Bombay 1936, 10-2. See further: 
E. Griffini, in ZDMG, Ixix (t915), 87; H. F. Ham- 
dani, in JRAS (1933), 372-5; idem and H. S. Mab- 
mid, al-Sulayhiyyan wa 'l-haraka! al-Fäjimiyya 
Ji "I-Yaman, Cairo 1955, 258-61, and passim; 
W. Madelung, in Jsl, xxxvii (3961), 119-27; 
Henry Corbin, Trilogie ismadlienne, Tehran-Paris 
1961, passim; idem, Histoire de la philosophie 
islamique, Paris 1964, 130-1; S. H. Nasr, in Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, iv, Cambridge 1975, 436, 440- 

(J. 7. P. ve Bruijn) 

i CN KawAL AL-Diw [see KM"ApIO KIR- 
want). 

KIRMANSHAH, a town and province in 
western Persia. The province is situated between 
lat. 34° N. and 35° N. long. 44° 5’ to 48° 0" E. It lies 
to the east and north of ‘Irak and Luristin-i Kūčik 
(or Pushti Küh) and to the south and west of 
Kurdistan and Asadabad. In the early 2oth century 
the province was divided into nineteen bulis, These 
llidih, Wastim, Miyān Darband or Bilawar, 
Pusht-i Darband or B&li Darband, Dinawar, Kuli- 
yWl, Sabna, Kanguwár, Asadābād, Harsin, Camta- 
mal, Durd Faramin, Mabidasht, Hardinabad, Gürán, 
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Kirind, Zuhib, Aywin and Hulaylin (Government 
of India, General Staff, Army Headquarters, Intel 
ligence Branch, Gazetteer of Persia, ii, Simla, 1914, 
358). At the present day it is bordered by Sanandadj 
on the north, Asadabad on the north-east, Shihibàd 
on the south, Nihawand and Tüysirkán on the east, 
Khurramábád on the south-east, and Kasr-i Shirin 
and Rawansir-i Djawánrüd on the west, and con- 
tains the following districts: Sunkur and Kuliyi"i, 
Kanguwár, Sabna, Harsin, Sandjabi, Goran and 
Thalath (Razmarà, Farhamg-i diughrifiyd-yi Iran, 
A.H.S. 1329-32, v). The town of Kirmanshah (also 
known as Kirménshahan, a name which appears 
to be used first in the 4th/roth century) is situated 
approximately at lat. 34° rọ N. and long. 47° 5' E. 
at a height of 1322 m. on the Kara Sa River, which 
runs to the north-east of the town ín a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the River Gamasiyab (Gaw- 
mäsa) (also known as the River Saymara) which 
flows into the River Karkha. A series of mountain 
ranges, trending {rom north-west to south-east, run 
through the province. Between them there are ex- 
tensive plains and valleys, containing pastures and 
cultivated lands, From: Asadábád, with an elevation 
of 2,540 m., there is a gradual descent through a suc- 
cession of peaks and valleys to Kasr-i Shirin, which 
is at 575 m. 

‘The climate is mild in summer but cold in winter, 
except in the Zubab district and the plains near the 
“Iraki frontier and in the lower parts of the Kalbur 
country (in the region of Mandall) where it tends to 
be hot in summer. Snow on the mountains is heavy 
in winter and spring rains are normally plentiful. 
The maximum July temperature of the town of 
Kirmanshih is 37.2° C. and the minimum January 
temperature —3.5" C. Annual rainfall is 372.7 mm 
(H. M. Ganji, Climate, in W.B. Fisher, ed., Cam- 
bridge history of Iran, Cambridge 1968, i, 247). 

Parts of the province in the south, notably districts 
in Hulaylàn, Bilawar and Gardin, are wooded. Oak, 
elm, sycamore and some coniferous trees and walnut 
trees are found in the mountains; willows, poplars 
and oriental planes are common throughout the 
province; palm trees are found in Sar-i Pul-i Zuhāb 
and Kagr-i Shirin, Fruit is abundant in some districts, 
especially in Kandüla, Harsin and Sabna; Kirind 
produces excellent seedless grapes, Ridjáb is famous 
for its figs and Gahwara for its apples. Gum traga- 
canth was formerly plentiful in the province, but 
indiscriminate tapping has caused supplies to di- 
minish, Gum mastic (sabhis) is obtained from 
Hulaylàn and was formerly exported to Russia 
(Government of India, H. L. Rabino, Gazetteer of 
Kirmanskah, Simla 1907, 163, 163). 

Dry farming is practised in most parts of the 
province. In the valleys river water is used for irriga- 
tion. Kandts are not numerous. The province is rich 
in grain land. Formerly, in a normal year the prov- 
ince had a large grain surplus, though from time to 
time this would be cut by insufficient rainfall, 
ravages by locusts and other pests, and by disorders. 
Surplus grain was exported to other parts of Persia, 
Ottoman Turkey and, later, to Irak. The proportion 
of wheat to barley was usually two-thirds wheat to 
one-third barley. Both are grown as unirrigated 
crops. Grain land is left fallow in alternate years or 
in many districts for longer periods. Rice is grown in 
some of the river valleys, including Raziyan, Bilawar, 
Dinawar, Camtamal, Zubab and Kalhur. It is of 
inferior quality and mainly consumed locally. Peas 
(nukud) are produced in quantity and exported to 
other parts of Persia. Sugar beet has been an im- 


portant crop since the 1930s and is grown especially 
in Mahidasht. Cotton, castor oil, tobacco, saffron, 
opium, the cultivation of which on a significant scale 
probably did not begin until the late zoth century 
(United Kingdom, Foreign Office, Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual series, 3189, Report on the 
Trade of Kirmanshah and district for the year 1903-04, 
22, and see further G. G. Silbermann, The Persian 
Constitutional Revolution: the economic backgrownd 
1670-1906, unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of 
London, 1974, 132 ff.), indigo, maize, clover, alfalfa, 
and vegetable crops, such as melons, water melons, 
cucumbers, egg plants and tomatoes, are, or were, 
grown for local consumption (see further Rabino, 
153 f£). 

‘The province has rich pasture lands. Transhumance 
is widely practised. Formerly, nomadic tribes com- 
monly migrated annually across the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier and later across the ‘IrakI-Persian frontier. 
Animal husbandry is of great importance, not only 
among the nomadic tribes but also among the settled 
peasants. After grain the most important product 
cf the province is wool. Part of the spring wool crop 
was formerly exported. The autumn wool was less in 
quantity and inferior in quality and mainly used for 
the manufacture of felts (namads). Formerly, the 
manufacture of carpets was a thriving industry in 
the villages and among the tribes, but declined to- 
wards the end of the roth century. By the zoth 
century it had virtually disappeared. Goat’s hair was 
made into teats, saddle bags, ropes and yarn. Goat 
skins were dried and exported and were used for 
coverings for clarified butter and water skins. The 
markets of Tehran, Hamadán, Kumm and Baghdad 
were largely supplied with sheep from Kirmanshab 
(see further Rabino, 158-9). 

‘Mules and horses were bred in considerable quanti- 
ties in the roth century. The horses, which had much 
Arab blood in them and were well adapted for both 
draught and saddle, were highly esteemed (cf. 
J.P. Ferrier, Caravan journeys, London 1856, 26; 
Gazetteer of Persia, 341). 

The extensive oi! belt extending from Kirkük in 
‘Irak to Khüzistán passes through the south-western 
part of the province of Kirmanghah, and the ex- 
traction of oil has been carried on at various centres 
since antiquity (Gazetteer of Persia, 343). Other 
mineral resources include marble, porphyry and lime. 

The province is mainly inhabited by Kurds, 
nomadic and sedentary, and Lurs, Most of the tribes 
have their own winter and summer quarters (see 
further ILAT). A rough estimate of their numbers in 
the early zoth century put them at some 60,000 
families or some 300,000 persons, Among them were 
the Kalhur, partly settled and partly nomadic, who 
were estimated at 12,000 families They owned large 
stretches of irrigated land in the fertile plains of 
Mahidasht, Gllàn and Kalleh Shahin, the two last- 
named purchased by the Kalhur chiefs from their 
Turkish proprietors at the beginning of the roth 
century (United Kingdom Foreign Office, Diplomatic 
and Consular reports, Miscellaneous Series, $90 (1903) 
Report on the trade and general condition of the City 
and Province of Kermanshah by Mr. H.L. Rabino, 
46). The Gürün, also partly settled and partly 
nomadic, were estimated at 43,000, the Sandjbt 
at 4,000, the Kuliya?t, mostly sedentary in Sunkur, 
at 4,000 and the Zangana, who were mainly settled 
in Mahidasht, at 2,500 (Garetteer of Persie, 339; 
Rabino 173 ff.). Apart from some tribes near the 
*Iràki frontier, who are Sunni, most of the Kurdish 
tribes of Kirmánshab are Shi. ‘Alt Tabs are also 
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found in considerable numbers (cf. Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Shirwant, Bustdn al-siydha, Tehran lith. 1325, 4925 
Gazetteer of Persia, 356). 

The town of Kirmfnshih or Kirmisin (var. forms 
Kirmasin, Karmésin, Kirmésin, Karmashin) as it 
was known by the early Arab geographers was 
founded in the Sásánid period. Hamd Allah Mustawf 
attributes its foundation to Bahram IV (388-99 A.D.) 
(Nushat, 108), who had acquired the title Kirmin- 
shah as governor of the province of Kirman [4.0]. 
The town founded by him was, however, more prob- 
ably the small town of Kirmanshah situated be- 
tween Yazd and Kirmán (cf. Tabarl, in Nüldeke, 
Gesch. der Perser u. Araber, 71). Another tradition 
attributes the foundation of Kirmanshih to Kawadh 
b. Firūz (488-531 A.D.; cf. esp. Mukaddasi, 257 fL). 
The Sasanid kings often resided there, and their 
example was from time to time followed by later 
rulers, notably the caliph Haran al-Rashid and the 
Büyid ‘Adud sl-Dawla, who built a palace there 
(Mukaddast, 393). The province is rich in monu- 
ments of the Achaemenians and Sásinids, such as 
the sculptures of Tak-i Bustan, three miles east of 
Kirmanshah, the rock inscriptions at Bisutün (¢.».] 
and various remains at Kanguwar (see KIN KIWAX] 

Kirmánsháh was peacefully occupied by the Arabs 
after the capture of Hulwan in 21/640 (Balighurl, 
Futüb, 301). It became part of the province of the 
Djiba and wis known, together with Dinawar [¢.v.) 
as Mah alKüfa. Although situated on the great 
Khurüsün road almost midway between Baghdad 
and Hamadán, it was less important in the early 
centuries than Dinawar or Hamadan. Ibn Hawkal 
does not mention it among the best known towns of 
the Djibàl, though he describes it as a pleasant place 
with running water, trees and fruit, in which living 
‘was cheap, and as having abundant pastures, where 
numerous flocks grazed, and much water. Many 
articles of commerce were also to be found there (i, 
339). Later, Kirmanshah with Hamadan, Ray and 
Isfahan became one of the four great cities of the 
Djibal, though it did not rival them in importance. 
It was ruled successively by the ‘Abbasids, the 
Bayids, the Hasanüya [see wAsawwavH] and the 
Saldjaks. 

In 594/1197-8 Kirminshah was laid waste by the 
Kh*arazmshabt amir Miyadiuk (Rawandi, Rahat al- 
udür, 398). After the Mongol conquest, the Djibal 
appears to have been divided into two unequal parts, 
the larger in the east being known as Persien ‘Irak 
and the smaller in the west, which included Kirmán- 
shah, as Kurdistan. Hamd Allah Mustawlt states 
that Kirmanghahan (which, he writes, was known 
in books as KirmisIn) had been a medium-sized town 
(dahri wasof) but that in his time it was a mere 
village (Nuzhat, ro8). Caméamál near Bisutün, be- 
cause of its excellent pastures, was a regular camping 
ground of the Mongol establishments, and, according 
to Hamd Allah, Oldjeytü b. Arghün built a town 
(basaba) there (ibid., 107). It would seem from Hamd 
Allah Mustawil's account that there was a decline 
in production in Kurdistin as in the neighbouring 
provinces after the Mongol invasions (Tarihi 
guzida, 371). 

During the gth/rsth century Kirmanshah lay 
outside the main course of events in Persia, but with 
the rise of the Safawids Kirmanshah became a fron- 
tier province facing the Ottomans. Many of the 
Kurdish tribes enjoyed a degree of local independence, 
and it does not appear that central control was 
established throughout the region in the early 
Safawid period. The sources make little mention of 


Kirmanshih, though there is mention of Safawid 
governors in Dinawar—Solugh Husayn Tekkelu in 
the reign of Shah Isma‘l and Cirigh Sullin in the 
reign of Tabmisp (Biditsl, Sharaf-ndma, Tehran 
AILS. 1343, 410, 270). Intermittent warfare with 
the Ottomans kept the frontier regions of Kirmán- 
sh3h in a state of instability and often disorder, 
though the main theatre of operations was Adhar- 
ih ‘Abbas. 


shah, were ceded to Turkey, and it was not 
‘until the campaign begun in 1011/1602 that Persian 
rights were reasserted and the lost provinces re- 
covered in the following year. After the death of 
‘Shah ‘Abbas an Ottoman expedition led by Khusraw 
Pasha penetrated up to Hamadan (1039/1610). When 
‘peace was again signed in 1048/1639, Sultan Murad 
IV recognised the frontier more or less along the line 
which it occupies at the present day. 

About the middle of the rrth/17th century, the 
Zangana family began to emerge as the most power- 
ful of the local leaders, and from then on frequently. 
held the government of Kirmanshah, which usually 
included Sunkur and, from the reign of Shah Şafi 
(rog8-52/1625-42), Kalhur (K. Röhrborn, Provinzen 
nd Zentralgecalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin 1966, 9). Shaykh SAT Khān Zangana became 
governor under Shah ‘Abbas Ll in or about rosB/ 
1648 (Ridà Ku Khán Hidiyat, Raedat al-safi-yi 
Najiri, Tehran, A.H.S. 1339, viii, 475). Members 
of the family also held important offices at court, 
which further strengthened their position. Shaykh 
‘AN Beg became amir dkhur to Shih Sulayman 
(1077-1105/1667-94). His son Shaykh ‘AIT Khan, who 
also held this office, became governor of Kirman- 
shahin and finally I‘imad akDawla, which office 
he held for fifteen years. He died in rro1/1689-90 
(ibid, viii, 490). 

After the fall of the Safawids, Kicmanshah was 
again occupied by the Ottomans in 1136/1723, the 
deputy-governor Husayn *AII Beg submitting with- 
out resistance. By the terms of the peace made by 
Ashraf with the Ottomans in 1140/1727 Kirmanshah, 
Hamadán, Sanandadj, Ardalin and Nihawand and 
various other places were allocated in perpetuity to 
Turkey (L. Lockhart, The fall oj the Safari dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 292). Kirmánghih was retaken by 
Nadir Kull (later Nadir Shih) in 1143/1729-30 
(Mirza Mihdi Astaribidl, Tarikhi djahdngushd-yi 
 Nádiri, ed. Sayyid “Abd Allah Anwari, Tehran 1962, 
119 ff.), and when peace was again made in 1145/1732 
Kirmánshüh remained with Persia, It was reoccupied 
by the Ottomans later in the year, but evacuated 
after a brief siege by Nadir. The Zangana Ans were 
still powerful, and in z155/1743-4 Ibrahim Khan b. 
Zahir al-Dawla Zangana was appointed sipahsdidr of 
Kurdistan and Luristin-i Faylt (ibid., 400). On the 
death of Nadir in 1160/1747, Mirzà Muhammad Tabl, 
who had been made governor of Kirmanshih by 
Nadir, took the part of ‘Adil Shah against his brother 
Ibrahim. The latter, sent an army to Kirmanshah, 
which plundered the town and took temporary pos- 
session of the district (ibid., 429), but when Tbranim 
defeated and dethroned ‘Adil Shah, Muhammad 
‘Taki made himself virtually independent. In rr7of 
1766 Karim Khan took the town of Kirmánsbáh 
after besieging the fortress for two years. The defen- 
ders were finally reduced by famine. ‘All Murad 
Khan was then made governor of Kirminshah. (See 
further Abu 'l-Hasan b. Muhammad Amin Gulistána, 
Mudjmat aL-tavirikh, cd. Mudarris Ridawl, Tehran 
AHS. 1344) 
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In the 19th century the commercial and strategic 
importance of Kirmánshàh increased. It became the 
capital of Persian Kuréistün. The latter formed a 
separate proviace from Ardalin [q.v.]. The capital of 
Ardalan, which was also known as Kurdistin, was 
Sinna, Already in 1800, Sir John Malcolm noted the 
importance of Kirminshh as a mart for trade be- 
tween Turkey and Persia (Melville papers, quoted by 
C. Issawi, The economic hisiory of Iran 1800-1914, 
Chicago r971, 268). Sir John Macdonald Kinaeir 
states that it was a flourishing town in ror, con- 
taining about 12,000 houses (Geographical memoir of 
the Persian empire, London 1813, 132), which would 
have given a population of some 60,000 persons, 

Fath ‘Alt Shab appointed his eldest son, Mubam- 
mad SAI Mirzā, as governor-general of Kurdistin 
and Luristán in or about 1806, and it became one 
‘of the most thriving provinces of Persia, Muhammad 
SAN disposed of a considerable army, mainly cavalry, 
composed largely of Kurds and trained by French 
officers, and under his rule Kirmfnshah formed a 
bulwark against the advance of the Ottomans. Be- 
cause of the rivalry which existed between him and 
his brother ‘Abbas Mirzā, the wali “shd and governor- 
general of Adharbiydiin, and the likelihood of a 
struggle between them in the event of Fath ‘Alt 
‘Shah's death, he felt the need to attach the population 
to his interests. Ferrier states that he “administered 
the affairs of his government in a truly paternal 
manner, His charities enriched the town and the 
people lived in the enjoyment of plenty” (Caravan 
journeys, 24). Zayn al-‘Abidin also comments on 
the expansion of the town under Muhammad ‘AlE 
Mirzā's government. He states that the number of 
its buildings surpassed those of most other towns in 
Persia (Bustin al-siy&ka, 492). In addition to build- 
ings in the town, Mubammad SAN Mirzà surrounded 
the town by walls, flanked with loop-holed towers, 
and by a moat three miles in circumference. 

Prior to the Turco-Persian war of 1821, the south- 
western boundary of Kirmánshih bad been some 
seven miles west of Kirind at Sar-i MI. Muhammad 
‘ali, having embarked on successful operations 
against the Ottomans, annexed Zuhab and advanced 
on Baghdad, but was forced to abandon his advance 
by an outbreak of cholera, to which he himself 
succumbed, The war continued until 2823. By the 
terms of the treaty then concluded, the districts 
acquired by either party during the war were to be 
respectively surrendered and the frontier line was 
to be restored to where it had been in Safawid times. 
Zuhab, although claimed by the Porte, nevertheless. 
remained part of the province of Kirmánghlb. Hav. 
ing been acquired in war, it became khdliga [q.v] 
and was farmed by the chief of the Güràn tribe 
(H. Rawlinson, March from Zohab to Khusistan, in 
JRGS ix (1839), 36). 

After the death of Muhammad «Ali Mirzi, the 
town of Kirmanshah decayed as a result of the ex- 
tortion and tyranny of the governors who succeeded 
him. Zayn al-‘Abidin, writing about 1832, states that 
there were then no more than 10,009 houses in 
Kirmanshah (loc. ci£), while Ferrier, writing in 
1845, states that its splendid bazaars were deserted, 
nine-tenths of the shops were shut and three-fourths 
of the population had emigrated, the townspeople to 
Adharbáydiam and the nomads to Turkey (of. cit., 
25). All sign of Mubammad “Ali's fortifications had 
disappeared by the zoth century. Cholera, plague and 
famine added to the misfortunes of the town, notably 
the plague of 1830, which is said to have reduced the 
population to 12,000 (Gazetteer of Persia, 355; ci. 


also Zayn al-Abidin, loc. cif); and in 1832 floods 
washed away about one fifth of the populated area 
with heavy loss of life (ibid.). These disasters, coupled 
with the rapacity of the governors, reduced the 
province to a low ebb. Consul Abbott, writing in 
1849-50 states that there were some 5,000 inhabited 
houses (United Kingdom, Public Record Office, F. 
O. 6o: 165, K. Abboif's report on the commerce of South 
Persia , ..), which would have given a population of 
about 25,000, Another report written in 1868 esti- 
mated the population at 30,000 (Report on Persia, 
accounts and papers 1867-68, 19, quoted by Issawi, 
28), By the end of the century there had been some 
degree of recovery, and in z914 the population was 
put at 60,000 (Gazetteer of Persia, 355). This figure, 
which was probably a conservative estimate, was 
the same as that given by Sir J. Macdonald Kinneir 
rather over a century earlier. 

Various Kadjar princes held the government of 
Kirminshth after Mubammad “Ali Mirzà. The first 
was his son Mubammad Husayn Mired Hishmat al- 
Dawla, who held office for some ten years. Another 
of his sons, Imim Kull Mirzà “mid al-Dawla, also 
held the governorship for some twenty-one years 
under Muhammad Shah and Nasir al-Din Shab. In 
1842 relations with Turkey again became critical, 
and a mixed commission was appointed to delimit 
the frontier, an operation which was not finally 
completed until 1914 (see further C. J. Edmonds, 
Kurds Turks ard Arabs, London 1957, 125 ff.) 
When Nasir al-Din Shih passed through the province 
on his way to Karbala? and Nadjaf in 1671, a huge 
petition was presented to him complaining of the 
‘oppression of the governor. It was not answered. 
From 188r to 1888 the province was included in the 
immense region coming under Zill al-Sultin, the 
governor of Isfabàn (g.t.]. When he was deprived of 
all his governments except Isfahan, his nominees 
in Kirmángháh and Kurdistán were dismissed, For 
some years after that the government of Kirmánsháh 
was given to the highest bidder, with the result that 
the people were greatly oppressed, 

In the last quarter of the 19th century the volume 
of trade coming through Kirminghah markedly in- 
creased (Gazetteer of Persia, 343-4). With the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 and the establishment of a 
steamer service on the Tigris, it became the port of 
entry for all goods entering Persia from Baghdad 
and coming from England and India via the Persian 
Gulf and the Tigris. By the end of the century the 
province equalled, if it did not excel, any other 
province in its general state (Gazdteer of Persia, 
336-7). Consul Preece wrote in 1899 that "There 
are but few towns in Persia which show to-day so 
flourishing a condition, from a trade point of view, 
as Kermanshah, and this in spite of oppression by 
the local Governor, and badness and unsafety of the 
roads radiating from it" (quoted by Rabino, 206). 
‘There was a customs post at KirmAnshah, which was 
normally farmed, In 188r the sum paid was 20,000 
kráns. For the year ending 20 March 1897 the figure 
had risen to 480,000 Ardns and for the year ending 
20 March 1899 to 670,000 Ardns, On 2x March 1899 
the customs were taken over by the Belgians (see 
further Gazetteer of Persia, 350 1£.). 

Kirmanshah also benefited greatly from the pil- 
grim trade, lying as it did on the direct route from 
Persia to Nadjaf and Karbala. In the late 19th and 
early zoth centuries it was estimated that 130,000 
to 200,000 pilgrims passed annually through the 
town. They brought money to exchange or tried to 
pay their way by selling things, and so gradually 
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added to the well-being of the town (Gazetteer of 
Persia, 344). 

In s9r4 there were about 200 merchants in Kir- 
manshih dealing mostly in Manchester goods ob 
tained direct from Manchester or through Baghdad, 
in sugar from Marseilles, and in opium, gums, goat 
skins, carpets and wool, which they exported to 
Baghdad and England. One of the most promineat 
of these was Hàdjdil Abd al-Rabim Wakil al-Dawla, 
who combined trade with banking and landowner- 
ship (for the career of his father and the rise of the 
family to wealth and influence, see Silbermann, 207). 
There were about twenty Ottoman Jews, who had 
in their hands the greatest part of the foreign and 
export trade, Kashi merchants imported from 
Kashin tobacco, native silk goods, copper-ware, to 
a total amount of some 100,000 fmdns, which they 
covered by exports to Kashan of prints and foreign 
goods received from Baghdad. Yazdı merchants 
imported henna and Yazdi silk from Yazd to the 
amount of 20,000 füwdns, and exported an equal 
amount of foreign goods to Yazd. Isfahàni merchants 
imported native prints and cotton goods, such as 
halamhárs, prints, lakéfs, *abis, etc., and gar and 
givas from Isfahan, and exported to Isfahin Man- 
chester prints, iron, tea, cowhides, wool and giins. 
Tksir imports came to r00,000 fümáws, but were 
exceeded by their exports. Hamadán merchants 
imported naphtha, rice, Russian prints, glassware 
and hardware (coraing from Rasht), and exported to 
Hamadün dates from Mandali, gall-nuts, grease, ghee, 
raw hides, tea, spices, iron, lead, Manchester goods 
and window glass. The exports exceeded the imports. 
Some Hamadin merchants worked exclusively as 
commission agents for releasing goods from the 
customhouse and forwarding them to Hamadin 
(Gazetteer of Persia, 355-6). There were also a few 
Persian Jews, who lived by small trade and hawking, 
and a very small number of Chaldean Christians, 
some engaged in trade and some living by the 
manufacture of arak, 

Kirmanshah played little part in the constitutional 
revolution, but in 1921 Salar al-Dawla entered 
Kirmanshah in the name of the ex-shah Muhammad 
‘AIL, In the following year he advanced on Tehran 
with a force of Kalhurs, Sandjabls and other Kurdish 
tribes. He was defeated near Hamadan and govern- 
ment troops retook Kirmánghih. Operations con- 
tinued until the autumn, during which time Kirmn- 
shah repeatedly changed bands. In the first world war 
Kirmanshah was one of the centres of the muhadjarai 
movement. A local committee for national defence 
was set up (Rumita-yi difa%i milli) andin December 
1915 the central committee, which had retired from 
Tehran to Kumm and Isfahán in November of that 
year, withdrew to Kirmánshih. A provisional govern. 
ment had barely been established when the muhdds 
rin evacuated Kirminghih in March 1916 in the face 
of a Russian advance. Turkish forces later occupied 
the town but evacuated it in 1917 (see further Yabya 
Dawlatabadi, Hayát-i Yabyd, Tehran n.d., iii, 323 ff., 
Husayn Sami Adib al-Saltana and Amin Allah 
Ardalin Izz al-Mamālik, Awwalin kiydm-i mukad- 
das-i milli, Tehran A.HLS, 1332, 3o iL, 75 H, P.M. 
Sykes, History of Persia, London 1963, ii, 446 ff.). 
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KIRMASTI, chef-lieu of a kada?inAnatolia, 
15 miles south-east of Mikhalidj (cf. J. H. Mordtmann, 
in ZDMG, Ixv [torr], ror) and 40 miles S.W. of 
Bursa with about 16,900 inhabitants (1960). The 
town lies on both banks of the Edrenos Cay (Rhyn- 
dacus), now called the Mustafa Kemal Paga Cay. 
The origin of the name, often wrongly written 
Kirmisll, which points to a Greek *Kepuaeri 
or *Kpeumorh, is uncertain, nor is it known what 
ancient town was bere. Perhaps the Kremastis in 
the Troas (cf. Pauly-Wisscwa, ii, 743) mentioned 
in Xenophon, Hist, iv, 8, is to be connected with 
it. In the Byzantine period Aocata is said to have 
been here, where the troops of Alexius Comnenus 
under Kamytzes were defeated in 506/113 by the 
Saldjdks (cf, Anna Comnena, ii, 279 ff). In any 
case there is close to Kirmāsti a Byzantine castle 
in ruins which resembles that 6 miles farther up the 
Edrenos Cay at Kesterlek and presumably was 
intended with similar defences at Ulubad (Lopadium) 
and Bursa to keep back the advance of the Otto- 
mans, In the town, which has 6 mosques, including 
one large very old one with a türbe, and 14 masdjids, 
there are ancient remains (sarcophagi, inscriptions 
on the walls, ornaments) which do not seem yet to 
have been studied. The history of Kirmistt under 
the Ottomans is quite obscure, as there are no 
records, Ewliyà Celebi (v, 290) and European travel- 
lers (ef. W. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 
London 1842, i, 77, 8o, ii, 93) say practically nothing 
about it. The Muslim inscriptions have still to be 
studied and edited. Kirmásti, which did not suffer 
from the Greek occupation, was in 1925 renamed 
Mustafi Kemal Pasha in honour of the Turkish 
President. Kirmásti is the birth-place of Seyyid 
Wilàyet (d. 929/r522- in Istanbul), son-in-law of 
the historian ‘Ashtk-Pasha-zde (cf. Tashköprüzäde- 
Medidi, Shab@i8 al-nu‘maniya, 352, 13), known from 
the Mendhib-i Tädi al-‘Arifin (ie. Sheykh Ebü 
"EWefs); cf, Pertsch, Lat. Türk. Handschr. Gotha, 
137, No, 166 and Tornberg, Cat. Uppsal., 211, No. 
ecc 
Two hours’ journey from Kirmasti are two hot 
mineral springs, called Dümbüldak and Akardia. 
Bibliography: (besides references in the text): 
Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, vi, 155-6; Hididji 
Khalifa, Djthan-niima, 656, 17, 660, 1; Ewliyi, 
Seyahet-ndme, v, 290, at top; Murray's Handbook 
for Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, eic., 
London 1895, 58; W.M. Ramsay, Historical 
geography of Asia Minor, 155, 437; Besim Darkot, 
art, Mustafa-Kemal-Paja in 14. 
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KIRMISIN [see yrmscingnáu] 

KIRSH [see sikia] 

KIRSHEHIR, modern Turkish Kinsente (for- 
merly Kirshehri “town of the steppes", incidentally 
also called euphemistically Gulshehri “town of the 
roses"), a town in central Anatolia, ca. 490 m. 
above sea level, situated at 37* 5 N.lat., and 34° zo E. 
long, on a small river called the Kil* Ozü which 
flows into the Kizil Írmak [2.v.), the ancient Halys. 
The town, with a total population of 14,168 in 1950, 
lies on the road from Ankara (195 km. distance) to 
Kayseri (140 km. distance). Another road leads after 
some rs km. to the Kesik Köprü, a long bridge over 
the Kizil Irmak of r3 pointed arches, built in 640/1248 
by a Saldjük vizier called “Izz al-Din Muhammad 
(see Taeschner in Festschrift Ernst Kühnel. Aus der 
islamische Kunst, Berlin 1959, 290-2, and A. Dietrich 
in ZDMG, cx (1961), 30-3). Close to the bridge, 
on the eastern bank of the river, is a Ahn or caravan- 
serai, erected in 667/1268 by Nar al-Din Djibra?il b. 
Bah? al-Din Djadia, amir of Klrshehir (see K. Erd- 
mann, Das anaialisehe Kavavansaray des 13. Jahr- 
hunderis, Istanbuler Forschungen, xxi/r, Berlin 1961, 
no. 21, 74-7). In the neighbourhood of the town are 

inal springs. 

Kirshehir is certainly an old settlement, as may be 
deduced from the büyük (a hill indicating ancient 
cultivation) in the centre of the town, which, how- 
ever, has not as yet revealed its secrets. The ancient 
name of the town is not known; the denominations 
proposed for antiquity are disputed. So far as is 
recorded by inscriptions and architectural monu- 
ments, its history starts only in the early Turkish 
(Rüm-Saldjükid) period. Then and shortly after- 
wards, from the middle of the 7tb/13th until the 
middle of the Sth/r4th centuries, the town must 
have been an important cultural centre. 

After the battle of Maldzgird /1071), the Turks 
took possession of great parts of Anatolia, and 
Kirshehir became also Turkish, but the control of 
the city changed more than once: sometimes it fell 
to an amir of the Danishmandids of north-eastern 
Anatolia (Sivas and Malatya), sometimes to a sultan 
of the Anatolian collateral line of the Saldjükids, the 
so-called Riim-Saldjikids who resided in Konya. 
Under sultan Kilié-Arslan II, the amirate of the 
Danishmandids was incorporated (ca. 1173) in the 
territory of the Rüm-Saldjükids, who remained the 
overlords of the town until the end of their power in 
1307. Then governors of the Mongol Il-Khans of Iran 
started to rule the whole region, including Kirghehir, 
which served as a place of coinage for them until 
728/1328. In his Nuskat al-kulüb (ed. G. Le Strange, 
i Text, London 1915, 99, l. 13 ff., ii, Tr. London 
1919, 99, ll. 22 fLj, Hamd Allāh Mustawdf desig- 
mates Kleshehir as "a big town with high sacred 
constructions (“imard), which enjoys a fine climate 
the revenue of its Diwán amounts to 57,000 dinars”, 

After the disintegration of the Il-Khinid state, 
Kirshehir again became a controversial issue between 
independently-behaving governors, like those of the 
Eretnids [see exxta) and other dynasties, until it 
was taken by the Ottoman sultan Bayazid I. After 
‘the latter’s defeat near Ankara in r402, the town 
was at first added by the conqueror Timar to the 
territory of the Karaminids (Konya and Laranda), 
but afterwards changed masters severa! times until 
it became definitely Ottoman when Selim I incor- 
porated the principal ty of the Dulladle, to which 
Klrshehir had belonged ultimately, As capital of a 
Kiwd Gandjih), the town was attached to the eydlet 
(wilāyei) of Karaman, 


When the wildyet system was reorganised in the 
middle of the rgth century, the sandjak of Kirshehir 
was assigned to the wildyet of Ankara. The town 
became a wilayet in 1924 when the former wildyets 
were abolished and the sandjabs raised to wildyets. 
But in 1954 the wildyet of Kirshehir was suppressed; 
parts of its territory were added to the wildyels of 
Ankara and Yozgad, but the greater part was as- 
signed to the newly-formed wildyet of Nevgehir. 

The heyday of Kirshehir was the late-Saldjükid 
and Il-Khänid period between ca. 1240-1340. The 
town must then have been really important; there 
was in any case an active intellectual life of a mysti- 
cal-religious character, as may be seen from imposing 
architectural monuments which have survived until 
today (see Ali Saim Olgen, Kergehir'de Türh eserleri, 
in Vakyflar Dergisi, ii [Ankara 1942], 253-61, figs. 
125; Halim Baki Kunter, Kersehir Avtdbeleri, in 
ibid, 432-96, figs. 4-23; W. Ruben, Kwjehir'im 
dikkatumsss gehen san'al abideleri. A, in Belleten, xi 
[Ankara 1947], no. 44, 603-40, pls. CX-XCVI; idem, 
B, in Belleten, xii [Ankara 1948), no. 45, 173-93, PIS. 
XXXVILXLVI; idem, Eigenartige Denkmäler aus 
Kirjehie, in ibid. 194-205; Cevat Hakkı Tarim, 
Kirgehir tarihi üzerinde arashrmalar, Karyehir 1938; 
idem, Tarihte Ksrgehri - Gillgehri ve Babailer - Ahiler 
- Bektasiler, Istanbul 1948). 

The oldest cultural institution in Klrihehi is 
possibly the madrasa of Malik Muzaffar b. Bahrám- 
shah, called Malik Ghazi, of the Mangücekdynasty, 
whom sultan Ald? al-Din Kaykubád I had invested 
with Kirshehir as compensation for the principality 
he had taken away from Ghizl's family. Of the 
madrasa allegedly built in 644/1246, only the rela- 
tively simple portal has been preserved. When the 
ruins of the madrasa were carried away, the portal 
was used in 1312/1893 for the reconstruction of the 
‘AI? al-Din Mosque on the hillock of the town. 
The still-standing graceful mausoleum of Malik 
Muzaffar, the Malik Ghdel Kümbedi, constructed 
by his consort in the style typical for the high-Sal- 
djükid period, indicates the original site of the 
madrasa. 

For the next period, the madrasa of the amir Nar 
al-Din Djabri'i b. Baha? al-Din Diadja served as a 
centre of intellectual life. It belonged to an extensive 
foundation on which a deed of foundation (wakfiyye) 
in Arabic and Mongol, dated 670/1272, provides in- 
formation (see Ahmed Temir, Ktrsekir emiri Cacaogiu 
Nur el-Din'in 1272 tarihli Arapça Mogalpa vakfiyesi, 
Ankara 1959). Of the constructions belonging to this 
foundation, only a group of buildings in the centre 
of the town has survived. It consists of the madrasa, 
built in 671/1272-3 and presently used as the Friday 
mosque, its minaret and the tomb of the founder. 
The tomb is included in the north-eastern angle of 
the madrasa and can only be reached from the 
Inside; on the outside, it is only marked by a window 
in the northern wall, of the same style as the portal 
of the madrasa. 

To the north-west of the Malik GhizI Kümbedi, 
at a distance of ca, 200 m. from the Díadja Beg 
Madrasa, lies the Lala Cami ("Tulip mosque"). A 
tale has it that its name is derived from a tulip of 
particular beauty, which the builders received from 
a pupil of the Diadja Beg Madrasa; proceeds of its 
sale then allegedly enabled him to build the Lala 
Cami. The building, which lies in ruins and does not 
bear any inscription so that nothing is known about 
its construction and original use, apparently was not 
a mosque at the outset; during the Il-Khinid period 
it served as the mint, but was used as a mosque later, 
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probably still in the 14th century, as is shown by its 
mikrab built in Salgiakia style. 

In the north-eastern part of the town, on a hillock 
in the Imaret ward, lies the tomb of Shaykh Süley- 
mni Turkománi, who is said to have introduced 
to Kirshehir the Mewlew! order, and to have built 
a Mewlewi khán, nothing of which has survived. The 
tomb has no inscription and so nothing is known 
about its construction or about the death of the man 
who is buried there. A wooden panel on the tomb 
gives 693/1294 as the year of his death, but this can 
not be correct since there exists a foundation deed 
(wakfiyye) of Shaykh Turkománl, dated Mubarram 
697/Ociober-November 1297 (see C. H. Tarim, Krse- 
hir tarihi, 82-5).The biographical work Nafakdt al-uns 
of the Persian poet Djàmi (Turkish tr. Lami%, 
Istanbul ra89/1872, 652; M. F. Kóprülizade, Türk 
edediyyatinda ilk mütagasnelflar, Istanbul 1918, 236, 
n.1) mentions 714/1314 as the year of his death; 
this seems more probable. Until recent times, de- 
scendants of Shaykh Süleymán-i Turkomāni have 
been known in Kirsbehir, as may be seen from inter 
alia their tombs, all of which carry Mewlewi charac- 
teristics, It seems probable that the dignity of 
Shaykh of the Mewlevi community in Kirshehir was 
hereditary in their family, 

The poet Gülshehri in all probability also originated 
fcom Klrshehir. He was one of the first to write 
poetry in Ram Turkish, and by doing so was largely 
instrumental in this language's, the later Ottoman- 
Turkish, finding its place among the literary lan- 
guages of Islam, Nothing is known about his life, nor 
is there any trace of his tomb in Klrshebir or else- 
where. But on the basis of his pen-name (makhlas) 
Gülshehri (g.t.] there can be no doubt that he origi- 
nated from Klrshehit. Because his Mantik al-tayr 
contains many references to the prophet Süleymân 
(Solomon), it has been supposed that Gülshehrt can 
be identified with Shaykh Süleymán-I Turkománi. 
The identification, however, is in no way proved and 
remains controversial. 

From an artistic point of view, the most important 
building in Kirghehic is the türbe of the poet “Ashik 
Pasha (¢.v.; see also M. Fuad Köprülü, in 74, s.v 
born at Kirguehie in 670/1272. His grandfather 
Baba Ilyas had been the founder of the Baba% 
sect, and one of his followers, Baba Ilyas, had been 
the leader of the great dervish revolt which had been 
crushed with great difficulty in 242 on the Méliyye 
plain near Kirshehir. “Ashik Pasha, himself a dervish 
also, died in the odour of sanctity on 13 Safar 733] 
3 November 1333; his tomb at Kirshehir became a 
highly-visited place of pilgrimage, The magnificent 
türbe, which guards the mortal remains of the poet, 
was built after his death and has a style of architec- 
ture all of its own. It has nothing in common any 
more with the Saldiükid tombs, generally called 
Aümbed ("cupola"), but it departs also from the 
customary style of the Ottoman fiirbes. A charac- 
teristic feature of Ashik Pasha's türbe is that before 
it extends a closed entrance hall which is accessible 
at the side through a grand portal. 

From an historical point of view, the most remark- 
able monument of Kirshehir is perhaps the modest 
sanctuary of AkDI Ewrán which consists of the 
saint's tirbe, a tebiyye and a mosque. On the role of 
this sanctuary in the economic life of Kirshehir, see 
AKNI BABA and anl EWRAN. When in 1925 the 
dervish monasteries were closed, the role of the 
tehiyye of Akhi Ewrán came also to an end, and so 
Klcshehir was reduced to the status of a provincial 
town. 


Bibliography (in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the article): Katib Celebi (Hàdidit 
Khalifa), Djihdn-ndéma, Istanbul 1145/1732, 620; 
‘AM Diewad, Diughrifya lughdtl, Der-i Se‘idet 
1313, 645; Shemseddin Sam, Kamis ala'lám, v, 
Istanbul isi, 3795; V.Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, i, 323 fi.; ELD, Kir-Shehir (Cl. Huart); 14 
Kergehir (Besim Darkot); F. Taeschnez, Kirehir, 
cin alies Kuliurzentrum aus spii- und nachseld- 
schukischer Zeit, in Necati Lugal armagam, Ankara 
1968, 577-02. (F. Tarscuner) 
KIRTAS stands for 1. papyrus, papyrus roll, 

2. parchment, and 3. later also rag paper; from 

the Arabic texts, it is not always clear which material 

is meant. The word kirtās, Rarfás, kurfás, or kitas, 

Parjas, has been adopted from the Greek word yáp«n 

through the Aramaic; from the Arabic, it has been 

adopted by the Spanish as alcarta: meaning "bag", 
and by the Portugese as cartas meaning "paper, 
permit; placard". In the Kur'in, it is mentioned in 
the singular, Airfés (Süra VI, 7), and in the plural, 

farifis, meaning “[written] papyri" (Sara VI, 91). 

Sometimes a genuine Arabic word is used: warah 

aL-hasab, "reody sheet", and warah al-bardi or al- 

abardi, "sheet made of the papyrus plant" [see 
yaşan, ervnus]. The Arabs attribute the invention 
of the kirjäs, “papyrus”, to the biblical Joseph (Ibn 

Kutayba, Ma‘arif, Göttingen 1850, 274, etc.). Noth- 

ing is said about its production. Only in the 

of Ton al-Nadim (d. 380/999), 27, and in al-DirünT's 

India, 81, completed in 421/1030, are there two state- 

ments; that firlds is obtained from the reed of the 

papyrus (kasab al-bardi), or else from its pulp (lubb 
abbardi). Only in the 7th/rsth century after the 
termination of tie production of papyrus in the 
sthirsth century, Ibn al-Baytar (d. 646/1245) related 
in his Djemi* li-mufradat al-adwiya wa '"Laghdhiya, 
Cairo 1291/1874-5, i, 87 from his teacher Abu 'l‘Ab- 
bas al-Nabati (d. 537/1239), that the Egyptians, in 
former times, used to split the stalk of the papyrus 
in two parts, cut [the pulp obtained thereby] into 
strips, put them (crosswise, in two layers] on an even 
pad made of wood, spread size on them which they 
had obtained from the seeds of the blue lotus (Nym- 

Phaea coerulea Sav.), dry (the strips combined there- 

by], and beat them carefully with a beetle until they 

got an even [piece]. 

Kirlás was not usually sold as pieces, but rather as 
rolls of pieces stuck together. From these rolls, pieces 
could be cut, irrespective of the glued joints which 
were usually not visible. The smallest piece used in 
trade was a sixth of a roll, which was called a (ümár. 
(Greek topdptov) or [ümár kirfás (Greek topdovov 
XápTou). On the front surface (recto), the strips of 
the papyrus ran horizontally, hence parallel to the 
writing, while on the reverse-surface (verso), the strips 
ran vertically. In the early ‘Abbasid period several 
sheets were, sometimes, bound into a booklet (kur- 
risa), Because of the high price of the material, it 
was usual to write on the reverse surfaces as well or 
to wash the written papyri and write on them again 
(thus forming an opistograph or palimpsest). The 
Sizes of the sheets were probably generally the same 
as those of the Ancient World. The usual size was 
30-40 cm. high and 20-30 cm. wide, but the width 
later was increased. The manufactories producing 
the diferent kinds of papyres were run by the gum. 
ment or were under governmental supervision; 
seems that this governmental control was certiied 
by an official note on the back side of the first 
sheet of a roll. 

The word kiriās did not remain confined to 
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“papyrus”, “roll of papyrus", but was used for “bag” 
and, in medical science, for "dressing", “a kind 
of absorbent gauze”, and things like that (cf. Ibn 
al-Baytar, op. city i, 87, and his sources, sc. Dio- 
scorides, Galen, Ibn Sind, etc.), or else was applied 
to writing paper obtained from other materials, 
e.g. “parchment” [see pytLD, Raxy] and “rag paper” 
[see KAomAp]. 

Bibliography: A. Grohmann, Arabische Papy- 
ruskunde (Handbuch der Orientalistik, erste Abt., 
Ergänzungsband ii, erster Halbband, Leiden- 
Cologne 1966), 49-18 (with bibliography); idem, 
Arabische Paläographie, i (Östere, Akad. d. Wissen- 


schaften, phil-histor. Kl, Denkschriften, 94. 
Bd, x, Abhdig, Vienna 1967), 66-93 (with 
bibliography). (R. SeLLneim) 


AvKISAL Asu '1-Hasan ‘ALI B, Hamza 5. ‘ABD 
ALLAN m. BAnwAN m. FAYXÜZ, mawlā of the Band 
Asad, well-known Arab philologist and Kur?an- 
reader (ca. 119-80/737-805). Descendant of an Iran- 
ian family from the Sawad, he was born in Bahamsha, 
Dudiayl, north of Baghdad (Yakat, Mu‘djam, i, 
458 s.v.; M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylonien, 
Leiden 1901, ii, 226) and when still a boy, came to 
al-Kifa (Zubaydi, Tababat, 138; Ibn al-Diazari, 
Ghaya, i, 535). It is related that he had difficulties 
with the ‘arabiyya and therefore sought to attach 
himself to the grammarian Mu‘ath al-Harra? (Tarikh 
Baghdad, xi, 404). Al-Khalil's [2.v.] authority in the 
field of Arabic philology allegedly caused him after- 
wards to go to al-Basra; at his advice, al-Kisa'T 
is said to have stayed for some time among the 
Bedouins in order to become fully conversant with 
the secrets of the ‘arabiyya by direct association 
with them, As is shown by the explanations and 
interpretations of details which are to be found in 
grammars and lexicographical works of the native 
philological literature and which are to be traced 
back to al-Kisi%, it is in any case certain that he 
attributed more importance to linguistic usage then 
to learned systematisation, as was aspired to by 
Sibawayh [g.1.], another pupil of al-Khalll, who laid 
this down in his voluminous al-Kitab. Even if al- 
Kis%, in his discussions and investigations, made 
use of the generally accepted method of analogy 
(kiyas (g.0.]), he nevertheless, in his learned observa- 
tions, left, as was fitting, wide space to the anomalous 
ways of speech as presented especially by colloquial 
speech or dialect; he took care not to squceze into a 
system such anomalies, exceptions and discrepancies 
from the general rule (against Yakit, Udabi?, v, 
190; Suyüti, Bughye, 336). In this way, he and those 
who followed him in this method preserved for us 
vestiges of the everyday language, which was not 
acknowledged by other scholars and therefore con- 
cealed and suppressed. Three or four generations 
later, in connexion with the controversies between 
al-Mubarrad and Tha‘lab [pvo] in Baghdad, the 
more independent treatment of the Arabic language 
by al-Kisi, and not least that of his pupil al-Farrā 
[q.v.], became straightaway the method of the gram- 
matical school of Küfa; ex eventu, he and his teacher 
al-Ru’äst [g.v] have entered the history of Arab 
philology as the real founders of that school, In his 
introduction to Ibn al-Anbari's Kitdb al-Insaf (Leiden 
1913), G. Weil pertinently characterised this method 
as the “anomalous” one, in opposition to the strictly 
"analogous" one of the school of Basta, which has 
generally prevailed among the Arab grammarians. 
Apart from the material preserved in the Kitab 
al-Insaf with respect to the school of Küfa and in 
particular to al-Kisa?r's teachings, see also Tha‘lab, 


Madialis Tha‘lab*, Cairo 1960, index; al-Zadidiai 
Madjalis al-'ulami^, Kuwait 1962, index; al-Suyütl, 
al-Mushir', Cairo 1956, iii, index; idem, al-Ashbah 
wa 'l-nazā’ir*, Haydarabad 1360/1941, iil, rs, 18, 42; 
al-Sayyid Sadr al-Din al-Kanghrawt (2) al-Istanbult 
(r228-1349/1861-1931; Kabhāla, Mu‘diam, v, 17, 
292), a-M3fi fi "Enahw aLkifi, ed. M. Bahdiat 
ai-Baytàr, in MMIA, xxiv (1949), 417-32, 560-82; 
Xxv (1950), 223-46, 399-414, 511-34; XXVi (1951), 
8-100, 199-222, 407-22, 577-99 (cf. too A. al-Himst, 
Zāhiriyya, Nabw, 519: al-Kanghri). 

Kiss learned studies, more concerned with 
a description of reality than with scholastic systema- 
tisation, apparently sprang from a basic attitude, 
which must also have enabled him to maintain for 
many years those manifold good and close relations 
with the ‘Abbasid court in Baghdad, where he had 
moved. There the scholar, as original in knowledge 
as he was in ideas, was all the more welcome as 
teacher of the princes since he was also able to act 
asa Kur'án-reader (Azhari, Tahdhib, 15). The caliph 
al-MahdI had entrusted to him the education of the 
young al-Rashid, who in bis turn later caused his 
sons al-Amin and al-Ma'mün to be taught by al- 
Kisj (Yakit, Udabi^, v, 186, 194 ff). Al-Rashid 
promoted his teacher al-Kis4"I among his personal 
companions and confidants (al-djulasa? wa 'l-mu’āni 
sin) and requested him to accompany him on the 
hadjài and other journeys (Vakat, Udaba’, v, x83, 
186), thus manifesting the intimate relation between 
pupil and teacher. During one of these journeys, 
probably the road to Khurásin in 189/805 (abari, 
iii, zor ff), aL-Kisa'i died at the age of seventy 
(Kittt, Indah, ii, 269), probably in Ranbüya in the 
neighbourhood of Rayy. Fragments of an elegy on 
him and on the jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Shaybint (7.7.] by his antagonistic colleague Yahyà 
al-Vazidi (9.0.] have survived (Marzubánl, Mukadas, 
290; Zubaydi, Tadakat, x42; Ta^ribh Baghdad, xi, 
41341, and ii, 182; Yakit, MuSdjam, ii, 824 f. 
idem, Udaba?, v, 183, 199; Ibn al-Djazarl, Gháya, 
i, 540); for the lakab "Kisi't", see Tarikh Baghdad, 
xi, 404 £; Suyüti, Mushir, ii, 445; etc.; O. Rescher, 
Beiträge sur arabischen Poesie, 1955-4, vili[z, 108. 

It is evident that the opinion cf al-Kisa%’s col- 
leagues on a man who seemed to bè favoured person- 
ally by fate because of his good relations with the 
court of the caliph, was not always positive (Abu 
"FTayyib, Maratib, 74), all the more so because— 
as indicated above—in controversial questions he 
preferred to rely on the reality of the spoken language 
rather than on speculative assertions of the learned 
(Vàlüt, Udaba’, v, 180). It was the Bedouins, un- 
disputed authorities on the current language, who 
assisted him at the famous discussion with Slbawayh 
on the so-called ai-mas'ala al-sunbariyya (Zadidiadit, 
op. cil, 8-ro; Marzubanl, Mubiabas, 288; Kifi, 
Inbih, ii, 358 t, etc.; A. Fischer, in A volume of 
oriental studies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, 150-6), He is also reproached with being a 
pederast and fond of date-wine (nabidh) (Marzubànl, 
Mukadas, 284, 289; Yakit, Udaba?, vi, 185, 194, 
198). 

ALKisPUs authority as a KuPanreader was 
generally recognised, both at the court and among 
the public of Baghdad, al-Rakka and elsewhere 
(Ta'rikh Baghdad, xi, 403). At first, he represented 
the reading of his teacher Hamza al-Zayyat [QU], 
but in the course of time he developed his own 
(Fihrist, 30). How highly al-KIs4'Ts reading was 
appreciated is shown by the fact that it became the 
seventh of the seven canonical readings (see x1A^] 
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Probably his reading was as little established by its 
reader, al-Kisi"I, as were the others by their 
readers. This was first done by al-Kisi?’s pupil 
Abū ‘Ubayd [gv], when he compiled 32 Airaat. 
As in parallel cases, the Mufradat al-Kis@’i, which 
exists ín Ms. Tehran University 4867,1 (M. T. Danish- 
Pazhüh, xiv, 3897), could be a later extract from 
the Sháibiysa, the Taysir or a similar work (sce 
R.Sellheim, Materialien sur arabischen Literatur- 
geschichte, Wiesbaden 1976, i, 38 £.). 

Oi al-Kist's r4 or r5 works enumerated in the 
Fihrist, 65 ff, 165—for some of them, see Azhari, 
Tahdhib, 15 ff. and Zubaydi, Tabahdt, 278 (or should 
we read Stbawayh here instead of al- Kis? ?)—noth- 
ing apparently has come down to us. According to 
the titles, they were devoted to questions of gram- 
mar, lexicography and the Kurân, and also of poe- 
try, of which he allegedly did not have much know- 
ledge (Yüküt, Udaba’, v, r93; Ibn Khallikan, i, 
457). According to Brockelmann, I, 118, $ I, 178, 
three other treatises which are connected wità his 
name and are lacking in the enumeration of the 
Fihrist, have been preserved: Risdla fi labn al-‘amma 
(ed. Brockelmann, in ZA, xiii (1898), 2946; cf. 
Th. Nüldeke, ibid., 111-15, “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani, 
Cairo 1925, and R. ‘Abd al-Tawwab, Lahn aL mma, 
Cairo 1967, 111 f.); Kitab al-Mutashadih fi 'l-Kur'án. 
(other mss. e.g. in Zahiriyya (‘Izzet Hasan, Kurân, 
391), Chester Beatty [A. J. Arberry, 3165,1] or Bagh- 
dad, Awkaf [‘A. al-Djubüdl, i, 144, no. 433); a remark 
On the falék formula in a verse (British Museum 
(Ch. Rieu, Supplement 1203, 121}, preserved in detail 
in Zadidjadit, op. cit, 338-42 (for similar traditions, 
Ste e Mareubinl, Mublabar, 205, Ta kh Baghdad, 
xi, 406) 
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KISA? (see tinis]. 

KISI, MAp1 AL-DIN ABU "L-HasAN, a Persian 
poet of the second half of the 4th/roth century. In 
seme later sources his kunya is given as AbD Ishak, 
but the form given above can be found already in an 
early source like the Cahār makdla. The Dumyat 
al-kagr by al-Bákharzi contains a reference to the 
"solitary ascetic” (al-muditahid al-mukim bi-nafsihi) 
Abu 'l-Hasan Ali b. Muhammad al-Kisi?I of Marw 
who might very well be identical with this poet (cf. 
A. Ateş, giriş to his edition of Kitab Tarcumán al 
balaga, 97 1). The pen name Kisi would, according 
to ‘Avefi, refer to the ascetic way of life adopted by 
the poet, but it can also be explained otherwise, 
e.g. as a nisba derived from the trade of tailoring. 
From the very beginning the title al-Hakim has been 
attached to his name. 

His origin from Marw is confirmed by the early 
sources. It is also certain that he made at least a 
part of his career as a poet in that city. In one of his 
poems, a lament of old age, he has inserted a precise 
dating of his birth: Caharshamba, 26 Shawwal 34r 
(Wednesday, 16 March 953) as well as the statement 
that he had reached the age of fifty. From this 
poem, the conclusion has been dravn that he 
must have died in or shortly after the year 393/ 
1000-1. The actual date of his death is, however, 
unknown. 

The diwan of Kisi?i was still extant in the 6th/rath 
century, After that time, its transmission appears to 
have been discontinued. Hardly any complete poem 
has survived. The fragments that have been collected 
so far from a great variety of sources are generally 
not longer than a few lines. It is, therefore, difficult 
to assess the statements concerning the nature of his 
work that have been made both by ancient and mod- 
ern writers. It can be regarded as certain, anyhow, 
that Kís4'T did enjoy a great reputation as a religious 
poet during the two centuries following upon his 
death as well as in his own lifetime. ‘Awit describes 
him im the first place as a poet who practised the 
genres of devotional poetry (zuhd) and religious ad- 
moniticn (wa'g), and quotes a few specimens of his 
eulogies (manakib) on the members of the House of 
the Prophet. The Kitab al-Nakd, an apology of the 
Imami Shia written about the middie of the 6th/ 
12th century, establishes Kisii with some emphasis 
as a Shi‘ poet. 

The Ismail poet Nágiri Khusraw (died ca. 465/ 
1072), who cultivated the same genres as Kisa%, 
acknowledged his indebtedness to this predecessor, 
indirectly, by Using a claim to the superiority of his 
own poems over those by Kisã? as a topes of the 
epilogue in a number of Aasidas. As E. G. Browne 
has pointed out, these instances of poetical fakr 
need not be taken as evidence of a sectarian contro- 
versy between these two poets (as it had been sug- 
gested by H. Ethé). The opposite conclusion reached 
by Sa'id Nafisi—namely, that they both belonged to 
the same branch of the Shia—is equally untenable. 
The exchange of poems between Kisi and Nisiri 
Khusraw quoted by Ridà-Kul Khan Hidayat from. 
the Khuldat abasür by Taki Kashi, is an ana- 
chronistic forgery made up from poems that actually 
belong to the déwdn of the latter only. 

‘The paucity of the primary sources available now 
does not permit us to estimate how far Kisi"T spe- 
cialised in the writing of religious poetry. It is also 
impossible to define the social groups to which he 
addressed himself in these poems, It is evident, on 
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the other hand, that he did not stay aloof entirely | 


from the profane practice of poetry. He was patron- 
ised by a minister of the Sámánid amir Nüh b. 
Mansür, and in his later days he wrote at least one 
panegyric ode to Sultan Mabmüd of (hazna, ‘Awff 
praises his descriptions and quotes several specimens 
which show that Kisi% used all the poetical themes 
current in his age. 

Bibliography: The fragments of Kisi%'s po- 
etry were collected for the first time by Ethé, Die 
Lieder des Kis? in SB Bayr, Akad. (1874), ii, 
133-53. This collection, based on manuscripts of a 
number of /adkkiras, is now outdated. More ma- 
terial has come to light from various other sources, 
such as dictionaries and madima‘a-manuscripts, 
New collections have been published, in particular 
by M. Dabir-Siyakl, Gandj-i bdz-yafla, 
Piskdhangan-i shi't-i pársi, Tehran 1351/1972; see 
also Lughai-nâma, no. 182 (1351/1972), s.v. Kisd^l. 
The most important primary sources on his life 
and work are of Nasir al-Din, al-Kazwini al-Rázi, 
Kitab al-Nakd, ed. Dialal al-Din Mubaddith 
Urmawi, Tehran 1331/1952, 252, 628; Muham- 
mad b. ‘Umar al-Radüyani, Tardjuman al-halá gha, 
ed. A. Ateş, Istanbul 1949, printed text r3, 22, 46, 
47, 104; Asadi, Lughal-i Furs, ed. M. Dabir- 
Siyskl, Tearan 1536/1957, passim; Nāşir-i Khus- 
raw, Diwiün-i agk'ár, ed. Nagrat Allàh Takawi, 
‘Tehran 1548/1969, passim; Nizāmī ‘Aridi, Cahar 
mabila, Tehran r955-6, main 44, ta‘likit 89-07; 
‘Awti, Lubüb, ed. E.G. Browne, i, 33-9; ed. 
S. Nafisi, Tehran 1335/1956, 270-4, laikā 660-8; 
Amin Abmad Razl, Haft iklim, Tehran 1340/1961, 
ii, 7-9; LuifAll Beg Adhar, dtaskhada, lith. 
Bombay 1299A.H., 136; Rida Kull Khan Hidayat, 
Madima‘ al-fusahd?, lith. Tehran 1295 A.H., |, 
482-5. See further Ethé, in Gr. J. Ph., ii, 281 £. 
Browne, LHP, ii, 160-4; B. Furlzanfar, Kisd'i-yi 
Marwasi, in Armán, i (1309/1930) 27-34 
 Madimá'a-yi makdldt wa ash‘dr, Tehran 1351/1972, 
1-7); idem, Subhan wa sulhamrarün', Tehran 
3350/1971, 38-42; ‘Abbas Ikbal, lrümshanr, i 
(1340 AHL), 337-41; SAN Kawi, Armazkan, 
xxiv (1328/1949) 241-51; Dh. Safa, Ta'ribi 
adabiyyat dar Ivant, i, Tehran 1343/1963, 441-9. 

(J. H. Kramers]. T. P. ne BRUIJN) 

ALKISA^, Sh Kris AL-Anatva?, unknown 
author of a famous Arabic work on the lives of 
the prophets and pious men prior to Muhammad. 
Some small passages of this book were first edited in 
1898 by I. Eisenberg in his thesis on Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allāh al-Kisi"L A complete edition was pub- 
lished in 1922. 

In his thesis, Eisenberg tried to prove that the 
author of the Kipaş al-anbiyd? was the well-known 
philologist al-Kisi%, to whom Hárün al-Rashid had 
entrusted the education of his sons al-Amin and 
akMa'mün. But what renders this identification 
impossible is that Ibn an-Nadim in his Fihrist does 
not make any allusion to any book of the philologist, 
the contents of which could have been the legends of 
the old prophets; furthermore, the name of al-Kiss't 
the philologist is Abu "l-Hasan ‘All b. Hamza, 
and not Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allāh, as indicated 
in the text edited by I. Eisenberg. Thus the identity 
of the author of the Kisas al-anbiya? remains an 
enigma, 

Morcover, recent enquiries into the subject have 
proved that the legends of the prophets as written 
down in the numerous manuscripts of al-Kisi7's 
Kias al-anbiy@ belong to the popular narrative 
tradition of mediaeval Islam and can be compared 


with works such as the romance of ‘Antar, so far as 
the narrative style is concerned. So it would be of 
little use to search for an individual author al- Kisi 
who could have compiled the Kisas al-anbiya? at a 
certain date; he is as vague a figure as the narrator 
al-Agma ia the romance of “Antar. The mediaeval 
story-tellers (husgds (see KAgg]) apparently held al- 
Kisi%'s Kisas al-anbiya? in high esteem; but they 
were not anxious to preserve one standardised text 
of the legends, It is for this reason that the manu- 
seripts, the oldest of which date from the early 7th/ 
x3th century, differ considerably in size, contents, 
and even arrangement of the stories, 

The legends of the pre-Islamic prophets as related 
in these compilations under al-Kis®’s name, or 
handed down unto us ia many other anonymous 
manuscripts, must be considered as the vivid ex- 
pression of the religious feeling of the average mediae- 
val Muslim. 1t is in this respect that al- Kisd*r's Kisas 
al-anbiya? are sources of great value for scholars who 
want to carry out further investigations of the 
popular religious life of the Islamic world, a task 
which has been somewhat neglected up till now. 

Bibliography: Eisenberg, Die Prophetenlegen- 
den des Muhammad ben ‘Abdalla al-Kisd?i, diss., 

Berne 1898; Kisa?l, Kigas al-anbiyd?, ed. Eisenberg, 

Leiden 1922; T. Nagel, Die Qisas al-anbiya*—ein 

Beitrag sur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, diss., 

Bonn 1967; J. Pauliny, Einige Bemerkungen cu 

den Werken “Qisas al-anbiyã?” in der arabischen 

Literatur, in Graccelatina et Orientalia, i (1969), 

111-23; idem, Kiss Werk Qisas al-anbiy@, in 

ibid., (1970), 191-282; idem, Lilerarischer Charakter 

des Werkes Kisi%s Kitab Qisas al-anbiya?, in ibid., 

iii (1972), 107-26. (T. Nacer) 

KISANGANI, the former Stanleyville, is a city 
now of well over 250,000 inhabitants, the third 
city in Zaire, and the capital of the province of 
Upper Zaire, formerly Province Orientale. The most 
important urbat. centre in north-eastern Zaire, it is 
situated on the bend of the river Zaire, formerly 
called Lualaba (upstream) and Congo (downstream 
from the city), just where it turns west and a few 
miles north of the equator. 

In 1877, Henry Morton Stanley set up camp here 
to rest from the exhausting weeks during which he 
negotiated the seven cataracts still called Stanley 
Falls. In r882, Hamed Muhammad al-Murjebi, better 
known as Tippu Tibb [g.v], founded a town on the 
northern shore of the island in the Zaire river that 
was formed by a creek called the Abibu. The new 
settlers, about rgoo in number aad all nominal 
Muslims, called their town Kisangani, Swahili for 
"On the sandbank". In 1883, Stanley returned with 
instructions from King Leopold II to found a govern- 
ment station at the upper end of the navigable part 
of the Congo river. This became Stanleyville, with 
its centre on the right bank just north of the original 
Kisangani, By that time the Muslims (called "Les 
Arabisés" by the administration) had settled on the 
left bank, calling their new town Kisingitini, Swahili 
for “On the threshold”. Their language of culture 
aud literature is Swahili; their tribal background is 
mainly Kusu, Tetela and Genia, the Genia (Wagenia) 
being the original inhabitants of Wanie Rusari or 
Wanye Lesali, the island of which Kisangani formed 
part. Stanleyville became an important trading 
centre, exporting coffee, cocoa, palm oil, timber and 
ivory. Modern Kisangani has a university; it was 
part of the policy of authenticity of President 
Mobutu to replace the name Stanleyville by 
Kisangani as the name for the whole city. 
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The Muslims flourished with the city, More 
adaptable to urban culture and more conscious 
of their cultural dignity than the tribal peoples, 
they were more self-confident in their attitude 
vis-à-vis the Europeans, since their religion claimed 
equality with Christianity. The Belgian Congo gov- 
ernment tried to restrict the activities of the Muslim 
missionaries, but could not prevent Islam from 
spreading to the country districts south of the 
city. The Muslims called themselves Waungwana 
“free men", the name by which all the Swahili 
peoples once called themselves. Their language is 
called Kiungwama, a dialect of Swahili (q.v). This 
Swahili became the lingua franca of the entire coun- 
try east of the Lomami river. 

Always rebellious against the colonial administra- 
tion, the Muslims were among the first groups to 
form a nationalist party about the time of indepen- 
dence, se. the Mouvement National Congolais, from 
which the late Patrice Lumumba drew an important 
part of his support (he was a Tetela himself). No 
longer isolated, the Muslims in Kisangani, although 
they number only some 10,000, are in contact with, 
and receive support from, those in Egypt, Arabia 
and Pakistan. Two neighbouring states, Uganda and 
the Central African Empire, have been ruled by 
Islamic governments until 1979, 

Bibliography: J.-P. Rossie, Bibliographie con- 
mentée de la communauté musulmane au Zaire des 
origines d 1975, in Les Cahiers du CEDAF, no. 6 
(1976), 38 pp.; L'Evolution de la communauté 
musulmane de 1964 à 1975 dans la presse Zairoise, 
in ibid, pp. 29-37. On Tippu Tibb and Stanley, 
see F. Bontinck, L'eutobiographie de Hamed ben 
Mohammed el-Murjebi Tippo Tip (ca. 1840-1905), 
in Academie Royale de Sciences d'Outre-Mer, Classe 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Nouvelle Série, 
XLII/4, Brussels 1974, with bibl. on pp. 25-39. A 
specimen of the liturgical literature can be found 
in J. Knappert, A Swahili Islamic prayer from 
Zaire, in Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica (1973), 
197-206. Crawford Young, Islam au Congo, in 
Etudes Congolaises, x|s (Kinshasa, 1967), 14-3t, 
updates the following: A. Abel, Les musulmans 
noirs du Maniema, in Correspondence d'Orient, 
Centre pour "Etude des Problèmes du Monde 
Musulman Contemporain, Brussels 1960, 160 pp.; 
perhaps the most important work oa the Muslims 
in Zaire. F. M. de Thier, Singhitiné, la Stanleyville 
musulmane, Publications de Centre pour l'Etude 
des Problémes du Monde Musulman Contemporain, 
Brussels 1963, is the only work that deals specifi- 
cally with the history of Stanleyville-Kisengani, 
‘The Wagenia (who call themselves Waenya) have 
been described by A. F. Droogers, De Gevaarlijke 
Reis. Jongensinitiatic bij de Wagenia van Kisangani, 
Amsterdam 1974. (J. KsArrenr) 
KISAS (4.), synonymous with awad, retaliation 

("settlement", not "cutting off" or ‘prosecution’ 
according to Muslim law is applied in cases of killing, 
and of wounding which do not prove fatal, called in 
the former case fisds fi "nafs (blood-vengeance) 
and in the latter Biság fi-má dün al-nafs. 

1. For Rigdg among the pagan Arabs see Well- 
hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 186 tf; 
Procksch, Über die Blutrache bei den vorislamischen 
Arabern und Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr; the col- 
lection of essays Zum dltesten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
volher. Fragen sur Rechisvergleichung, gestellt von 
Th. Mommsen, Sections v-vii; and Juynboll, Hand- 
buch des islamischen Gesetzes, 284 tf. 

2. Mubammad takes it for granted that the 
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bloodvengeance of Arab paganism—in which in con- 
trast to the unlimited blood feud, definite retaliation, 
although not always on the person of the doer him- 
self, forms the essential feature of the vengeance (cf. 
Procksch, op. cit., 6 and n. 5)—is a divine ordinance 
with the limitation assumed to be obvious, that 
only the docr himself can be slain: Kuran XVII, 
35; XXV, 68; VI, 152 (cf. watt, i, 1; in these pas- 
‘sages only the jus talionis can be understood by the 
right to kill another; already in XVII, 35 the avenger 
of blood is forbidden tc kill any one other than the 
guilty one); II, 173 ff. (before Ramadan of the year 
2); “To you who are believers the kisás is prescribed 
for the slain, the freeman for the freeman, the slave 
for the slave and the woman for the woman; but if 
anyone is pardoned anything by his brother, he shall 
be dealt with equitably... and pay him compensa- 
tion as best he can. This is an indulgence and mercy 
from your Lord. But he who commits a transgression 
after this shall be severely punished. In &isas you 
have life, you of understanding . ..” (the first verse 
says that a free man can only be slain for a free man, 
a slave for a slave and for a woman only a woman 
[but probably a slave or a woman for a free man, 
but this is not expressly stated and must be deduced), 
naturally, of course, only the guilty one, and that in 
all other cases the payment of compensation (diya) 
takes place. This is an extension of what is presumed 
in the earlier passages: the treatment of the free 
man in relation to the slave is a matter of course, 
according to old Arab views, and that of the woman, 
which cannot be completely explained from them, 
represents an independent decision of Muhammad's. 
based on them (there is quite a different interpreta- 
tion of the verse in Procksch, op. cit, 75 n. 5). The 
commentators had difficulty in reconciling the pas- 
sage with later developments (cf. below, 4). Only 
One explanation, thrust into the background and 
later completely abandoned, interprets the verse 
quite correctly, but makes it abrogated by v. 49 
(see below). By “prescribed” is meant not a duty but 
a rule not to be transgressed; pardon is the abandon- 
ment of Aijá; with a demand for compensation in- 
stead; the law is described as an indulgence and 
mercy and life-giving in contrast to the often un- 
limited blood-feud of pagan times, because only the 
guilty one is slain and the life of the innocent thus 
preserved); v. 49 (after the first encounter with the 
Medinan Jews, but before the outbreak of open 
hostilities}: "and we have prescribed for them (the 
Jews) in it (the Torah): a life for a life, an eye for an 
eye, a nose for a nose, an ear for an ear, a tooth for a 
tooth, and kiss for wounds; but if anyone remits it, 
it is an atonement for him (i.e. for his sins) .  ." (this 
verse of course does not cancel II, 173). In the years 
355, with IV, g4 ff. there came the distinction be- 
tween deliberate and accidental killing (cf. &ATL, Í, 1); 
in this the application of kisds is excluded. In II, 190 
(before the campaign of the year 6), Aijds is used 
metaphorically in the sense of retaliation of like with 
like (in the case of disregard for the holy territory 
‘and month by the enemy). 

3. The facts gathered from the Siva, the records 
of the life of Muhammad, are in agreement with this. 
In the so-called constitution of the community at 
Medina, which belongs to the early Medinan period, 
it is laid down that if any one slays a believer and is 
convicted (proof of guilt in a trial before the authority 
—Mubammad—is therefore required as a condition 
for the carrying out of isds), talion takes place even 
if the avenger of the blood of the siain man declares 


i himself satisfied; all believers must be against the 
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murderer and must take an active part against him. 
Here the kipis is brought from the sphere of tribal 
life into that of the religious-political community 
(umma), which finds an echo in the law, not however 
to be taken literally, that believers are one another's 
blood-avengers for their blood spilt for the sake of 
Allah; but it is also throughout recognised as a 
personal vengeance, as is also laid down in the case 
of the Medina Jews, and no-one ís to be prevented 
from avenging a wound, A limitation of Aids, logical 
from the standpoint of the umma, lies in the fact 
that the believer is forbidden in the ordinance of the 
community to kill a Muslim on account of an un- 
believer, On two occasions, when Muslims had killed 
heathens who had however treaties with Mubammad, 
he did not allow fisds to be made “because they were 
heathen” (this does not in any way follow from the 
ordinance of the community), and even paid the 
compensation himself; his utterance regarding the 
possibility of Fisds à propos of the second of these 
cases is, however, illogical. On two occasions, also 
for political reasons, he obtained the acceptance of 
compensation when the avenger of blood undoubtedly 
had the claim to Aipas, but in one case he cursed the 
murderer—again an illogical attitude. Muhammad in 
his turn after the capture of Mecca, in keeping with 
the regulation of the ordinance of the community, 
abandoned his claim to compensation for the slaying 
of a nephew of his, which had taken place during the 
heathen period. In this connection, he is said to have 
laid down the principle that any blood-guilt attaching 
to a Muslim dating from tbe period of heathendom 
was to be disregarded (cf. kart, i, 2). But Muham- 
mad also intensified the operation of hips, and on 
two occasions bad the murderer executed, when there 
were aggravating circumstances, without offering the 
avenger of blood the choice between Apis and com- 
pensation; the proscription and execution of mur- 
derers who were also murtadds [4-v.; cf. ATL, li, 5}, 
is however to be interpreted differently; from every- 
thing, it is clear that Muhammad also supervised 
the carrying out of his@s. 

Taking the evidence of the Kur'án and the Sira 
together, it is evident that Mubammad did not 
recognise the blood-feud, but allowed Aids to survive 
as personal vengeance. Moreover, be subjected its 
application to certain limitations and endeavoured 
to free it from tribal customs of pagan times, all 
important advances by which it was brought nearer 
in character to a punishment. That Muhammad at 
the same time, according to the demands of the 
individual case, sometimes gave decisions deviating 
from his own rules, is intelligible. 

4. Among the traditions (hadiths) is one that 
must be genuine, according to which Muhammad 
a Jew, who had smashed the head of a Muslim 
iya (slave girl or young woman) with a stone, 
killed in the same way, because in this case there 
was no question of an avenger of blood. At a later 
period when Kur'án, II, 173 (cf. 2. above) was inter- 
preted in a new way, the attempt was made to see 
in it evidence that a man might be killed as hipdy 
for a woman, without observing that the tradition 
referred to an unbeliever while the Kun passage 
was only concerned with Muslims, But this Kur’énic 
prescription regarding the woman was very early 
neglected and interpreted differently; it is true that 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz, al-Hasan al-Bagii, ‘Ata? and 
Ikrima are quoted as representatives of the Kur'dnic. 
view that aman cannot be put to death for a woman 
(al-Zamakhshari on Kurân, II, 173) but Sa‘ld b. 
al-Musayyab, al-Sha‘bl, Ibrabim al-Nakha and 


Katàda had held the opposite view (ibid.), and the 
latter opinion prevails in the law-schools without any 
opposition (al-ZamakhshazT's statements on the point 
are not quite accurate); at the same time it is re- 
markable that traditions expressing the rejected 
view are hardly to be found. From the point of 
view of the difference of opinion in the law- 
schools, the following is important. For the view 
that kígág could be inflicted on several, on account 
of one individual, if they had committed the crime 
jointly, no unambiguous tradition could be found. 
‘Those who held this opinion had therefore to rely 
on a tradition which does not at all prove what it is 
said to, and were only able to quote ia support 
(alleged) decisions of old authorities. Their opponents 
naturally pointed out this flaw. The question how 
the Aisa is to be executed is also disputed; the 
champions of the view that it is to be inflicted in the 
same manner as the slaying, quote the tradition 
mentioned above, while those who insist upon execu- 
tion with the sword in every caso rely upon a saying 
of Muhammad's. There are also varying opinions as 
to whether a man can be put to death on proof by 
kasdma (cl. 5. below), and ancient authorities are 
quoted for both; the historical truth is perhaps that 
Mubammad wished to apply hasáma in a case of 
bloodshed and when it could not be managed, paid 
compensation himself; besides it is said (certainly 
wrongly) that he confirmed &asima as it existed in 
the period of heathendom. Among other traditions, 
mention may be made of the story that among the 
children of Israel there was only ips and no pos- 
sibility of paying compensation (this is wrongly cited 
in explanation of Kur^àn, I, 174) and that Mubam- 
mad granted the blood-avenger’s request to abandon 
claim to Aisds, laid great stress on forgiveness, and 
even asked him to do so (ef. above 3.—in these his- 
torically certain cases, however, his attitude was in- 
fluenced by purely political considerations); finally, 
we are told that he who raises a claim for blood 
without cause is one of the men most hateful to 
God. Other traditions agree with the regulations 
mentioned and still to be mentioned, and need not 
therefore be quoted, especially as the fadiths on this 
subject are collected in Guillaume, The traditions of 
Islam, 107 tf. 

Summing up the results of the traditions as the 
expression of opinion of authoritative circles of 
Islam in the early period, we must notice in contrast. 
to Mubammad's period the important change in the 
treatment of women, which marks an undeniable 
advance, just as the request for forgiveness is evi- 
dence of a loftier point of view. 

5. The biság fi 'I-nafs according to the Shari*a. 
In the cases of illegal slaying noted in the article 
KATL, i, 5-7, bisd¢ comes into operation, ie, the 
next-of-kin of the slain man, who in this capacity is 
called wali 'I-dam ("avenger of blood”) has the right. 
to kill the guilty man under certain conditions, From. 
what has been said above, it is obvious that this 
punishment still partakes for the most part of the 
character of personal vengeance; this is also clearly 
seen in the regulations—disputed in points of detail— 

for the case when the avenger in any way 
mutilates the murderer and only occasionally the idea 
of punishment by an authority for the sake of justice 
crops up, (Thus in all cases of culpable, illegal slaying 
in which hips cannot take place, Ja‘sir intervenes; 
the competent authority is therefore regarded as the 
wali of one who has no sali; therefore anyone who 
kills a dhimmi, mu'áhad (an unbeliever connected 
with the Muslim state by a treaty) or a mustamin 
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(an unbeliever who enters a Muslim country after 
being given a safe conduct) must, according to Malik, 
be put to death and the wali has no right to abandon 
claim to Aids. On the other hand, however, it is 
laid down that anyone who kills a wat/ slave goes 
scot-free). But that this point of view is found at 
all is a step forward, for Muhammad's decisions in 
this connection (cf. above, 3) were only dictated by 
the demands of the individual case; in other matters 
also, in certain points we see a loftier attitude 
adopted, at least in some of the school 

For the application of firs, the fulfillment of the 
{following conditions is necessary: (1) The life of the 
person slain must be absolutely secured by the 
Shari'a; this is the case with a Muslim, dhimmt and 
muihad, at least so long as they are in the Dar 
al-Islam [gr], and Där al-Sulh [q.v] (in the case of 
the slaying of a Muslim prisoner in the Dar al-Harb 
(qv, it is unanimously agreed that there is no 
hisds, and for the slaying of another Muslim there is 
no kisás, according to the Hanafi school; there are 
corresponding regulations for the dhimmi and mud- 
had) im contrast to the musta’min, murtadd and 
harbi (but hisás may be inflicted on a murtadd if he 
kills another murtadd, and Malik makes kisds the 
general rule if anyone kills a murtadd, without the 
authority of the Imam). This point of view is to be 
distinguished from the conception of the illegality of 
the slaying (cf. XATL, i, 5) although the two ideas 
have a certain amount in common; the killing of a 
musta? min is illegal, but there is no bisas (apart from 
the special case just mentioned). (2) The slain man 
must not be a descendant of the slayer, nor the slave 
of the slave of one of his descendants, nor must 
there be a descendant of the slayer among the heirs 
of the slain man. (3) It is further taken for granted 
that the man when he committed the deed was of 
years of discretion and was in full possession of his 
faculties, (4) The further conditions are disputed (cf. 
below). 

Any alteration in these relations of the doer after 
the deed makes no difference to the old blood-guilt 
(it is, however, to be noted that the adoption of 
Islam by a harbi wipes out all previous blood-guilt) 
with the exception of lunacy (in which case Aids 
cannot be inflicted), nor does, for example, an 
alteration in the relations of the slain man after the 
doer has decided on the deed but before it is actually 
committed (but there are various views on this 
point). If one of several men who have slain someone 
jointly cannot be put to death for one or other of 
these reasons, the others also escape bisis; this is 
also the case if a further reason for killing leads to 
the action of the slayer. If the slayer dies before 
isa is carried out, all claim by the avenger of blood 
ceases according to Abd Hanlía and Malik; according 
to al-Sháfi and Abmad b. Hanbal, compensation 
can still be claimed, 

Malik, al-Shatit and Abmad b. Hanbal further 
demand, before Biss can be allowed, in addition to 
the conditions mentioned, that the slain man is at 
least the equal of the slayer as regards Islam and 
liberty, so that they certainly uphold Muhammad's 
intentions, while the Hanafis—of course interpreting 
differently the evidence cited—take no account of 
this, and therefore occupy an undoubtedly higher 
position, A particular view of Mialik’s has already 
been mentioned. According to Malik, the slayer can 
further be put to death, if he has deliberately slaugh- 
tered his descendant, and this view is also admitted 
in the ShafitT school, Several may be put to death 
for the killing of one, according to Abū Hanifa, 


‘Malik and al-Shafi‘f, if they have done the deed to- 
Bother, provided the part taken by each was such 
that if he had acted alone, the result would have been 
the same (Malik alone excluded basdma (cf. below) 
on the basis of which, according to him, only a single 
individual can be put to death). There is unanimity 
on the point that anyone who has killed several people 
is liable to fisds; on the question whether com- 
pensotion has also to be paid there are different 
views. 

Kids can only be applied after definite proof of 
guilt is brought. The procedure of proof in a murder 
trial is essentially the same as in another case; in 
Kisas fi 'l-nafs there is however also the old Arab 
institution of the Aasáma (cf. xasam and Goldziher, 
Zeitschr. für vergl, Rechiswissenschaft, viii, 4x2 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums', 187 ff.) 
which Islam allowed io survive (ef. above); ac- 
cording to Malik, Abmad b. Hanbal and al-Sbàfi''s 
earlier opinion, kisds can be inflicted on the accused 
(but according to Malik on one only) if the kasama 
is performed and the other conditions are fulfilled; 
according to Abi Hanifa and the later view of al- 
Sbafi*l, which became predominant in his school, he 
has only to pay compensation; among the SháfiTs, 
with the limitation that be may be put to death if 
in the course of the trial the accuser swears to his 
guilt twice with fifty caths each time. If the person 
entitled to inflict #isés does so without previous 
judicial proof he is punished with ta*rir. 

The execution of Hid is open to the avenger of 
blood, and according to Abd Hanifa consists in be- 
heading with the sword or a similar weapon; if the 
avenger slays in another fashion he is punished with 
fa'eir, but not imprisoned. According to Malil and 
al-Shàtitt, the guilty person, with certain limitations, 
is killed in the same way as he killed his victim; 
both views are given by Ahmad b. Hanbal, 

Kisds takes place—among other conditions—only 
when the next of kin (walt) of the slain man or the 
owner of the slain man, if he was a slave, demands 
it. If there are several (equally nearly related) 
avengers of blood, all must express this desire; if 
one of them remits Pisis, the refusal affects all. 
Views are divided on the case where the avenger of 
blood (or one of several) can give no definite ex- 
pression of opinion. The wali, or the wounded man 
before he dies if the case occurs, is permitted to remit 
the isis and he is even urgently recommended to 
do so, either in return for the payment of compensa- 
tion or for another equivalent or for nothing. There 
are many special regulations on detailed points and 
many differences of opinion between the schools 
of law. 

6. Kisds fi-md dün al-nafs according to the Shari*a. 
1f any one deliberately (with ‘amd, opposite of kha}; 
ct. ATL, i, 5) and illegally (this excludes the wounding 
of one who tries to murder or injure or rob a fellow- 
man, if it is not possible to repel him otherwise; it is 
for example permitted to strike someone in the eyes 
or throw something in the eyes of a man who forces 
his way into another's house without permission) has 
inflicted an injury, not fatal, which could be inflicted 
‘on the doer’s person in an exactly similar way (what 
is meant by this is very fully discussed in the Fikh 
books), he is liable to fisds on the part of the wounded 
man, (except that Malik makes it be inflicted by an 
expert), if the conditions necessary for carrying out 
the bisés fi ‘nafs aro present with the following 
modifications: according to Abü Hanifa, bisds fi-mā 
dan al-nafs is not carried out between man and 
woman or slaves among themselves, but it is accord- 
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ing to Malik, al-Shafi and Abmad b, Hanbal; Aba 
Hanifa and Malik further allow no kigds fi-md din 
al-nafs between free men and slaves. According to 
Malik, al-Shafi and Abmad b. Hanbal, this &isds is 
inflicted for one on several, but not according to 
Aba Hanla. A sound limb may not be amputated 
for an unsound one; if the guilty person has lost the 
limb, there can of course be no fisds. In the case 
where he loses it after committing the deed, there 
is a corresponding difference of opinion, as in the 
case of his death before the execution of Rísds fi 
"bnafs. 

The further regulations correspond to those quoted 
in section 5. 

7. If retribution is not permitted or if the person 
entitled to bíjás voluntarily remits bis claim, com- 
pensation may nevertheless be demanded; for an 
unlawful slaying, the blood money (diya [4.v.]) is to 
be paid to the avenger(s) of blood, in an unlawful 
but not mortal wounding, according to the particular 
case either the full diya or a definite part of it or a 
contribution defined by the law (arsh) or a percentage 
of the diya laid down by the judge (the so-called 
dukiüma) to the injured person; all this, of course, on 
the supposition that the slain or wounded man was 
a free man. If he is a slave, his value must be made 
good. If the culprit is a slave, his owner has to pay 
these contributions for him; he can however escape 
by handling over the slave (parallel in the Romano- 
Celtic institution of im noxam dedere; ct. e.g. Girard, 
Nouvelle Revue Historique (1887), 440 11). 

8. Of the regulations of the Shia fith books, 
which need not be gone into fully here as they are 
essentially the same as the Sunni, we need only 
mention that among the Twelver Imamis, for ex- 
ample, it is taught that if a man has killed a woman, 
kigág can be carried out if the wali of the woman 
jays the relatives of the man the difference between 
the bloodmoney on each side; an isolated interpreta- 
tion explains Ifur'an, II, 173, in this way. Here we 
can scarcely have a late effect of the Kur'ánic rule 
regarding woman, as similar calculations are also 
‘made in other cases. 

9. On the practical carrying out of Aisis, cf. 
ATL, li, 10, in which we may note that breaches of 
his regulations are recorded of even the Prophet's 
com; 
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KISAG AL-ANBIYA the "legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets”, is the title of several 
works relating the lives of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, the story of Jesus, and some other events 
into which pious heroes or enemies of God are in- 


volved (on the etymology of isya = "story", see 
i199). Very famous and widely-spread books on 
this subject were the ‘Arois al-madidlis by Aba 
Ishak Abmad al-Tha'labi (d. 427/1036) and the 
different versions of the Kisas written down in the 
name of a certain Mubammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kisa’t 
[sce ax-x1sAt). 

The origins of this type of literature must be 
traced back to pre-Islamic Arabia. Knowledge of 
the tales of the Old and New Testaments and the 
apocrypha must have been transmitted to the Arabs 
through the Jewish influence in Yathrib and through 
Christian missionary work, the effect of which ean be 
ascertained not only in the regions close to the 
Byzantine and Sásinid empires, but also on the 
shores of the Red Sea and in South Arabia (see 
Baumstark, in Islamica, iv (1931), 562 ff.; Altheim 
and Stiehl, Die Araber in der Alten Welt, iv, 306 ft. 
vit, 316 ff). Umayya b. Abi 'I-Salt [q.v], a poet of 
al-P@if and contemporary of Muhammad, seems to 
have made use of some of these oral traditions; there 
are pieces of poetry ascribed to him dealing with 
Abraham, Isaac, the Deluge, etc, though their 
authenticity remains doubtful, 

It was the Prophet of Islam who gave to these 
legends an entirely new meaning, finding the events 
of his own life reflected in them; his vocation for 
prophecy, his being rejected by his own people, the 
impending punishment, which might have meant 
the destruction of his own people. All these psycholo- 
gical implications of tbe Kur'inic legends, and their 
didactic aspects, were studied at length by Khala- 
fallāh in his book on the Kur’anic art of story- 
telling. From the Muslim point of view, the lives of 
the pre-Islamic prophets are awful examples (‘ibar) 
warning against the evil fate of those who are dis- 
obedient to God and His messengers. Thus the Kisag 
al-anbiyd? became part of universal history, as history 
in general was often considered as a series of “ibar 
(cf. Tabari, Ta°rikh, preface and pre-Islamic period). 

‘The edifying character of the legends became even 
more stressed when they were separated from his- 
toriography; this was, so far as we know, first done 
by Tha*labi. Moreover, Tha'labI's narrative is mainly 
based on the fafsir-literature. It must be mentioned 
that even in modern times the legends retained their 
importance for edifying sermons, as is proved by 
‘Abd al-Wahhab an-Nagjdjar’s compilation, which 
was published in Egypt in the thirties of this century. 
The wide-spread and various versions of the Kisay 
al-anbiya? which were written down in the name of 
al-Kisa% show another form of this type of literature; 
they are the result of the imaginative art of story- 
telling cultivated by the popular narrators (hussds 
[see xAss], and they are an abundant source for 
the study of the religious feeling and thinking of the 
average mediaeval Muslim. 

The historical sources allude to the activities of 
the Pussd; since the first Islamic century, but the 
oldest manuscripts of the popular legends date from 
the 7th/13th century. In certain circumstances, the 
activities of Bugsás and the legends of the prophets 
could acquire a political significance; thus the story 
about Moses and Pharaoh was used in the anti- 
Umayyad propaganda, and the early Shi‘is held that 
the history of the Muslim community was similar to 
that of the Israclites during Moses’ lifetime, the 
Shifis being the equivalents of those few who did 
not apostatise from the true faith when Moses was 
up on Mount Sinai. 
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KISH, Kisss, the later Srann- Sanz, a town 

of mediaeval Transoxania, now in the Uzbeki- 

stan SSR and known simply as Shahr, but in early 
times in the region of Soghdia (Ar. Sughd [g.0-]). It 
lay on the upper reaches of the landlocked Khashka 

Darya in an area where several streams came down 

from the Sayam and Buttaman Mountains to the 

east, forming a highly fertile valley, intersected with 
irrigation canals, The town lay on the Samakand- 

Tirmidh high road, two days’ journey from Samar- 

kand; after passing through Kish, this road con- 

tinued for four more days’ journey to the famous 

Iron Gate, the Bozgala defile (see DAR AMANIN) 

which guarded the approaches to the Oxus. Further 

down the Khaghka Dary lay Nakhshab or Nasaf or 

Karshi [see kargu], a town with which the fortunes 

of Kish were often linked. 

Kish was clearly an important town in pre-Islamic 
Soghdia, and had its own prince. According to 
Ya'kübl, Buldán, 299, tr. Wiet, 122, at the time of 
the Arab conquests in the early znd/8th century, 
Kish was the chief town of Soghdia and was ac- 
cordingly, by the common process of applying the 
name of a district to its main urban centre, actually 
known as Sughd also, It appears in several Chinese 
sources, e.g. in the travel account of the early 7th 
century Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang as Kie-siang- 
na; cf. E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval researches from 
eastern Asiatic sources, London 1888, i, 82, and 
Marquart, Érüntakr, 55, 303-4, giving various Chinese 
renderings of the town's name. 

When the Western Turks were defeated in Central 
Asia by the Chinese invasion of 645-8, the Chinese 
forces are said to have penetrated as far as Kish and 
the Iron Gate, after which the whole of Transoxania 
was nominally annexed to the empire and placed 
under the viceroyalty of Firüz, son of the last Sisinid 
Yazdigird rrr. The raid across the Oxus of the Arab 
general Said b. "Uthmán in 56/676, when according 
to Tabati, ii, 179, the Arabs defeated the Soghdians 
and captured their city, may well have reached to 
Kish rather than to Samarkand (see H. A. R. Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 
19-20, 22). When Qutayba b. Muslim [j..] became 
governor of the East, al-Hadidjádi ordered him to 
“crush Kish, destroy Nasaf and drive back [the local 
Soghdian ruler] Wardan" (Tabarl, ii, 1199). But he 
was unable in 88/707 to make headway against the 
Soghdian defending forces and had to fall back on 
Marw. It was not until 91/710 that he returned to 
subdue a revolt by the local ruler of Shümán in upper 
Caghiniyan [g..], and then marched through the 
Iron Gate and reduced Kish and Nasaf. The Arabs 
seem thereafter to have held on to Kish during the 
period of the Turkish revanche in Central Asia, but 
the town did rebel in 133/750-1, at the time of the 
final appearance of a Turkish army west of the 


Altai, in the expectation of Chinese aid. However, 
Aba Muslim's general Abd Dawad Khalid b. Ibrahim 
killed the local prince or Ikhshld (al-Fkkrid in the 
text of Tabari, ili, 79-80) of Kish at Kandak just 
north of the Iron Gate, looted his treasures (which 
included many luxury goods from China) and ap- 
pointed his brother Taran in his place (Barthold, 
Turkestan®, 196; Gibb, op. cil., 38, 96). 

Two or three decades later, in the caliphate of 
al-Mahdi (158-60/775-85), the Kish district figured 
prominently in the anti-Muslim religious movement 
of Hashim b. Hakim, known as al-Mukanna*, “the 
Veiled Prophet of Khurāsān”, The revolt began in the 
Sayám Mountains just to the east of Kish, and it was 
in the Kish and Nasaf district that al-Mukanna‘ drew 
strong support. Narshakhl states that the first vil- 
lage to join the rebel leader was Sübakh in the Kish 
district (cf, Sam‘in!, Ansdb, facs. ed. Margoliouth, 
i. 316b) under a local leader ‘Umar Sübakhl, who 
killed the Arab amir there. Kish welcomed al- 
Mukanna* and supplied him with much wealth, and 
it was in a nearby fortress that al-Mukanna* finally 
shut himself up against the Arab general Sa'id b. 
‘amr al-Diureshl, dying there in 163/779-80. Even 
two centuries later, the common people of the Kish 
and Nasaf districts were still accounted Mubayyida 
“wearers of white” and awaiters of the messianic 
return of al-Mukanna* (Narshakhl, Ta?vikh-i Bukharé, 
ed. Mudarris Ridawi, Tehran ca. 1939, 77-89, tr. 
R. N. Frye, The history of Bukkara, Cambridge Mass, 
1954, 65-75; Ya'kübl, Buldān, 304, tr. 131-2; Bar- 
thold, Turkestan, 199-200; E.G. Browne, Lit. hist. of 
Persia, i, 318-23; Gh-H. Sadighi, Les mouvements 
religieux iraniens au IT* et au III" siècles de Phégire, 
Paris 1938, 163-86). 

‘The geographers of the later 3rd/gth and the 4th/ 
roth centuries give good descriptions of Kish, The 
town, whose buildings were of clay and wood, had 
the typically eastern Islamic tripartite division of a 
citadel (twhandiz), an inner city (madina ddkhila), in 
which lay the prison and Friday mosque; and an 
outer city or suburb (rabad) called al-Musalla, where 
was situated the Dar al-Imára or government head- 
quarters. In Ibn Hawkal's time (mid-gth/roth cen- 
tury) the citadel and inner city were both ruinous. 
The madina had four gates, and the rabad two. The 
whole administrative region or Samal of Kish con- 
tained 16 rural districts or rustdhs, stretching up river 
to the mountains. It was watered by two constituent 
streams of the Khashka DaryS, sc. the River of the 
Fullers or the Butchers (Kagsarin or Kassábln; on. 
this ambiguity, present in both the Arabic and the 
Persian sources, see Turkestan, 134, n. 2) and the 
Asradh, and was highly productive, its early fruits 
and vegetables being exported to Khurisán. Also 
stemming from the region were manna; therapeutic 
substances found in the mountains; red salt (the red 
rock-salt of the Oxus lands was known since the 
time of Pliny, see Marquart, Wehrot und Arang, 
Leiden 1938, 76-7); and mules and other livestock. 
Mukaddas! nevertheless comments on the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, a judgement endorsed by later 
travellers. The salaries (Sighriniyya) of the Sáhib- 
Barid, the Kad and other officials of the Sáminid 
administration there amounted to 300 dirhams each 
per annum, The ruinous state of the inner parts of 
the town show that under the Sámánids, Kish had 
declined in status and given place to Bukhārā and 
Samarkand, so that only the rabad was occupied and 
a new town was being built on to it (see 15TaKuR!, 
324; Ibn Hawkal, ii, 470, tr. ii, 452-3; Mukaddast, 
282; Hudüd al-‘dlam, tr. 113, § 25.15; Turkestan, 
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134-6; Lo Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
469-70). 

In the period of the Karakhinids and Saldjaks, lit- 
tle specific is heard about Kish, which seems to 
have continued its decline into secondary status. 
In spring 1222 the Taoist holy man and traveller 
C'ang-'un passed through what he calls Kie-shi on 
his way from Samarkand to Čingiz Khàn's encamp- 
ment south of the Oxus; and in autumn 1255 Hülegü 
met Arghun, governor of Khurüsán, and certain 
Persian magnates, and spent a pleasant month at 
Kish (Diuwaynl-Boyle, ii, 521; Bretschneider, op. 
cit., ii, 115, 147; Barthold, Turkesian, 452, 483). 

Kish revived, however, under the Caghatayids and 
Timûürids, and Timür himself was born in the Kish 
district in 736/1536. (according to Ibn ‘Arabshah, at 
a village called Khódja-Ighán). Since the mid-7th/ 
13th century, the region had apparently been oc- 
cupied by the Barias tribe of subsequently Turkicised 
Mongols, from whom Timür sprang and from whom 
he derived much support in his struggles to achieve 
power in Transoxania (cf. Barthold, Ulugh Beg, in 
Four studies on the history of Central Asia, ii, Leiden 
1958, 14-26). He seized control of Kish from the 
chief Higjdil Barlas in 761/1360, and used it and the 
Bars tribesmen for further expansion. Timür's 
fondness for the Kigh district perhaps depended less 
on a sentimental feeling for his birthplace than on 
his need to draw on the support of the Barlàs there; 
after TImür': death, these were a numerous element 
in Ulugh Begs army during his campaign into 
Mogholistin of 824/1425, In 781/r380 Timür made 
Kish his summer residence and the second capital of 
his empire after Samarkand. He rebuilt the town, 
constructing a madrasa and a mausoleum for his 
dead first-born son Diabangir, and above all, a 
splendid white-walled palace, the Ak Saray. This new 
importance of Kish doubtless accounts for the de- 
tailed description of K*oshi in the Chinese Ming 
annals, which expatiate on its fine palaces and 
mosques; and the Spanish traveller Clavijo, who 
passed through Kish in r404, mentions the still- 
unfinished mosque of Timür there (Sharaf al-Din 
Yacdl, Zafar-náma, Caleutta 1887-8, i, 4, ii, 18, 28; 
Bretschneider, op. ci, ii, 273-4; Bábwr mma, tr. 
Beveridge, 83-4). 

It is in the post-Mongol period that the old name 
Kish was gradually supplanted by that of Shahr-i 
Sabz "the green city". The Btbjrath century was 
the transition period; the Caghatayid usurper Bayan 
Kult Khan struck dindrs at Shahr-i Sabz in 752/1351, 
whereas other coins of his have Kigh as the mint 
named on them. But the old name still persisted in 
literary usage for some time, since Babur uses Kish 
as the primary name for the town (Babur-ndma, loc. 
cit. and passim). The new name must derive from 
the greenness of the whole oasis, as Yazdi states, and 
was applied by the local people to the whole area, as 
well as to the town; local legend also gives other, 
fanciful explanations for the name. The identification. 
of the recent Shahr-i Sabz with the older Kish 
seems fairly conclusive. 

In the time of the florescence of the Ozbeg Khins, 
the towns of Shahri Sabz and Kitab just to its 
north were often semi-independent under a beg of 
their own. It was therefore the constant ambition 
of the Khans of Bukhara in the 18th and xgth cen- 
tories to bring Shahr-i Sabz under their own control, 
although the desert to the west and the mountains 
to the north acted as effective barriers against at- 
tacks from the directions of Bukhara and Samarkand 
respectively. In the z9th century, the Mangit Khaus 


Haydar Tiira, his son Nasr Allah and the latter's son 
Muzaffar al-Din all repeatedly tried to reduce Shabr-i 
Sabz, and in 2856 temporarily captured it. It only 
lost its virtual independence in 1870, when the 
Imperial Russian General Abramov was sent by 
Kaufmann against it. He besieged Shahr-i Sabz, and 
captured it after fierce resistance. The Beg fled to 
Khokand, and the Russians handed over Shahr-i 
Sabz to the Khin of Bukhara, See E. Schuyler, 
Turkistan. Notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, 
Khokand, Bukhara and Kuldja, London 1876, i, 
243 fL, ii, 62-76 (who estimated the population of 
Shabr-i Sabz at approximately 20,000 and that of 
Kitab at 15,009), and F. H. Skrine and E. D. Ross, 
The heart of Asia, a history of Russian Twrkeslan and 
the Central Asian khanaies from ihe earliest times, 
London 1899, 214-15, 219-20, 256. 

In the zoth century, Imperial Russian and then 
Soviet scholars have shown considerable interest in 
the place and its antiquities, and a full-scale archae- 
ological and architectural survey was commissioned 
special attention has been directed to the 
imposing ruins of Timür's Ak Saray, to a mosque 
built by Ulugh Beg and to the two buildings known 
as the Dar al-Siy&da and the Dar al-Tildwa. For a 
detailed account of these and the other surviving 
monuments, see M.E.Masson and G.A. Puga- 
Senkova, Shabhri Syabs pri Timure i Ulug Behe, in 
Trudi Sredneasiatshogo Gosudarsteennogo Unitersitela, 
xlix (Tashkent 1953), 17-96, Eng. tr. J. R. Rogers, in 
Tran, Jnal. of the British Inst, of Persian Studies, 
xvi (1978), xvii (1980), and also BSE!, xlvii, 557-8. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswonrn) 

KISHLAK (r., < bish "vinter"), winter quarters, 
originally applied to the winter quarters, often in 
warmer, low-lying areas, of pastoral nomads ia Inner 
Asia, and thence to those in regions like Persia and 
Anatolia into which Turkmens and others from 
Central Asia infiltrated, bringing with them their 
nomadic ways of life; Kashghari, Diwdn lughdt al- 
turk, tr. Atalay, i, 464-5, defines kishlak as al-mushatid. 
Its antonym is yaylak "summer quarters” ( yay 
"spring", later "summer"), denoting the upland 
pastures favoured by nomads for fattening their 
herds after the harsh steppe or plateau winters (cf. 
Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Türk-Dia- 
lecte, ii, 837-8; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 670, 672-3, 980-1). 

The basic terms kish and piga- "to spend the 
winter" are ancient Turkish ones, appearing in the 
Orkhon inscriptions. In the Caghatay Turkish of 
Central Asia, the sense of blsa} evolved from that 
of "the Khan's residence, winter quarters of the 
tribe" into the additional one of "village". Within 
the Iranian world, the word spread into such tongues 
as Kurdish, Pashto and the Pamirs languages; 
through Ottoman Turkish, it spread into Balkan 
languages, but here with the derived Ottoman sense 
of “barracks” and the form AisMa (G. Doerfer, 
Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neupersische. 
isi. Türkische Elemente im Neupersische, Wiesbaden, 
1967, 479-81, No. 1496). This meaning has in fact 
passed into the Arabie colloquials of Syria and 
Egypt, as has also that of “hospital, infirmary", so 
that in Egyptian Arabic we have both push/ae “Dare 
racks" and haghla “hospital” (S. Spiro, An Arabic- 
English vocabulary of the colloquial Arabic of ERPI, 
488, cf. Dozy, Supplément, ii, 351). 

In Arabic, we find such terms for “winter and 
summer quarters" as maskā and majif, e.g. in the 
4th/roth century geographers (the original sense of 
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the name for the Umayyad palace in Jordan, Mshatta 
|, is presumably that of "winter residence", 
mugkattd), 

In Persian, approximate synonyms to Mskiak and 
yayla are sardsir (lit. "cold region") and garmsir 
("hot region"). But as well as denoting the seasonal 
pasture grounds of nomads, these Persian words 
‘were early used as geographical terms to denote, on 
the one hand, cooler, temperate highland regions, 
and on the other hand, hot, desert-type or sub- 
tropical lowland climates. Already by the time of the 
classical Arabie geographers, these topographical 
terms had been borrowed into Arabic, e.g. by Ibn 
Hawkal and Mukaddasi. Thus the geographers use 
garmsir or its arabised form diarm, pl. djurüm, for 
the hot, coastal region of the Persian Gulf shores and 
the regions bordering on the great central desert, and 
sardsir, arabised form sard, pls. surüd and masárid, 
for the mountainous Zagros hinterland of Fars and 
Kirmán (cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 249). This distinction is carried further 
into the realm of their characteristic products, 
called by eg. Mukaddasi alashya? al-mutadadda 
“products of the two opposing regions” (cf. A. Miquel, 
Ahsan at-tagasim ... traduction partielle, Damascus 
1963, Glossary 390, 404-5), and of local populations 
(cf. the Djurümiyya, inhabitants of the part of 
Kirman bordering on the Straits of Hormuz, at 
tacked by ‘Adud al-Dawla's forces in 360/970, 
Miskawayh, in Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ii, 
299, 359, tr. v, 321, 392). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C. E. Bosworrn) 

KISHM (Diazia-yi Kishm, or in Arabic, Djazīra 
al-Tawila, "the long island") is the largest island 
in the Persian Gulf. It lies off the southern 
(Laristan) coast of Persia between Linga and Bandar 
‘abbas [5.4], and is separated from the mainland 
by Clarence Strait, the width of which varies from 
three to twelve miles. The island measures nearly 
70 miles in ‘ength, from north-east to south-west, 
and an average of seven miles in breadth (20 miles 
at its widest point). [ts general formation is that of 
an eroded, sloping plateau, inclining northwards 
from a sharp, rocky scarp onthe seaward side. The 
highest point, almost in the centre of the island, is 
2,300 feet. 

Kishm now is virtually a desert, though it once 
produced grain, vines, fruit and vegetables in quan- 
tity, Salt is still mined from the great salt caverns, 
and there are workable deposits of sulphur and fer- 
rous oxide, along with some naphtha springs on the 
south coast, near Salikh. The population, some few 
thousand souls, mostly Arab and Sunni, lives by 
fishing, limited cultivation and salt-mining. Kishm 
town, at the north-eastern tip, is the only populated 
centre of any size. 

The fleet of Alexander the Great, under the com- 
mand of Nearchus, anchored at Kishm on its voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates in 326 B.C. The 
sporadic references to Kishm that appear in the next 
dozen centuries or so tell us nothing of its history. 
By the middle ages it was a dependency of the king- 
dom of Hurmuz [p], and it remained so until 
Hurmuz fell to Portuguese in g2t/r5r5. When the 
Portuguese were driven from Hurmuz by Shah 
‘Abbas 1, with the assistance of ships of the English 
East India Company, in 1031/2622, Kishm was 
incorporated in the Safawid empire. It was occupied 
in ce. 1132/1719-20 by Maska Arabs who were in 
turn expelled by Nadir Shab in 1150/1737-8. Some- 
time after his death in 1160/1747, Kishm fell under 


the control of the Bani Ma‘in (or Mu‘ayn) Arabs, 
who held it, along with Bandar ‘Abbas, in farm 
from Karim Khan Zand (regn. 1163-93/1750-70). 
They retained possession of the island, despite 
attempts by the Kawasim (g.0] of Ra’s al-Khayma 
and Linga to dislodge them, until 1208/1793-4 when 
Kishm, together with Bandar ‘Abbas and Hurmuz, 
was conquered by the Al Bü Sad ruler of Maskat, 
Sultin b. Ahmad. He was afterwards confirmed in 
possession of Bandar ‘Abbas by a firman from the 
Kadjar court, granting him the lease of the town and 
its dependencies in return for an annual rental. 

In zzrg[iBo4-5 the Maskat garrison was evicted 
from Kishm by the Bani Ma‘In and the Kawasim in 
combination. Subsequently, the Dani Ma'In joined 
the Kawasim in piratical attacks upon British- 
Indian shipping, and in reprisal their stronghold at 
Laft, on the northern coast of Kishm, was attacked 
and destroyed in Sbawwal r224/November 1309 by 
the British expeditionary force sent from India to 
subdue Ra’s al-Khayma and the other Kasim! ports. 
After the reduction of Laft, Kishm island was re- 
turned to the authority of the ruler of Maskat, now 
Said b. Sultan (r221-73/1806-56). 

Ten years later, after tbe second expedition to 
the Pirate Coast, a British military detachment was 
stationed on Kishm, from Shawwál 1235/July 1820 
to Rabi* II 1238/January 1823, to keep watch on 
the Kawisim. The Persian government objected to 
its presence on the grounds that Kishm was Persian 
territory. Sa‘id b. Sultin, however, maintained that 
his father, Sultan b. Abmad, had acquired title to 
Kisbr by right of conquest, and that che island had 
passed to him in full sovereignty. It was not listed 
among the dependencies of Bandar ‘Abbas in the 
original firman granting the lease of the town to 
Maskat; nor was it mentioned in any of the annual 
receipts for the rental of Bandar ‘Abbas. When the 
British detachment was withdrawn from Kishm— 
because of the island's unhealthiness and the danger 
of the detachment’s becoming involved in military 
operations on the Arabian mainland—the sovereignty 
issue was left unresolved, In Rabi“ II 1239/December 
1823 a stores depot for the Gulf squadron of the 
Bombay Marine was established at Basidü, at the 
western end of Kishm, without protest from the 
Persian government. 

The Maska; lease of Bandar ‘Abbas and its 
dependencies was renewed in Sha‘ban x272/April 
1856, shortly before Said b. Sult&n's death, Kishm 
and Hurmuz were declared to be Persian islands, and 
were classed as “dependencies” of Bandar ‘Abbas. 
The lease, which was resiricted to Sa'Id and bis sons, 
was terminated in 1283/1866-7 after Sa'Id's successor, 
Thuwaynt b. Sa'id, had been murdered by his son, 
Salim, A new lease of eight years’ duration was 
awarded to Salim in Diumada I, 1285/August 1868, 
only to be rescinded two months later when Salim 
was overthrown. Despite attempts by Turki b. 
Sa"id after his accession in r288/1871-2 to renew the 
lease, it was never granted again. 

The British stores and coaling depot at Basidü 
fell into gradual disuse, ard it was finally abandoned 
in Mubarram 1354/April 1935 to humour the wishes 
of Rida Shah. 

Bibliography: F. Whitelock, Descriptive sketch 
of the islands and coast situated af the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, in ] RGeogr. S., viii (1838); Selections 
from the records of the Bombay Government, new 
Series xxiv ... the Persian Guif, Bombay 1856; 
L. Pelly, Remarks on the port of Lingeh, the island 
of Kiskm, and the port of Bundar Abbas and its 
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neighbourhood, in Trans. Bombay Geogr. S. xvii 

(1864); G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian ques- 

tion, London 1892, ii, 410-13, 423, 521; J. C. Lori- 

mer, Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, "Omán, and Cent- 
tral Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, ii, 1548-58; Sir 

A. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, Oxford 1928, 4r, 

104, 125-6, 144-6, 164, 173, 188, 201-5; J. B. Kelly, 

Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795-1880, Oxford 

1968, 71-2, 141, 168-91, 532-3, 676; Persian Gulf 

pilot, London, successive editions. 

(J. B. Keuty) 

KISHN, a small town on the south coast of 
Arabia, some 40 miles west of Ra's Fartak. For- 
merly it was the mainland capital of the Mabri 
sultanate of Kishn and Sukütra (Socotra), which 
up to 1387/1967-8 formed part of the Eastern Aden 
Protectorate. After that date it was designated the 
sixth governorate of the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen. 

The inhabitants of Kishn live mainly by fishing, 
pastoralism and trading, the principal exports being 
frankincense, dried fish and salt, The ruling family, 
now dispossessed, was the Bin CAfrár clan of the 
Mahra. The reigning sultan, from the senior branch 
of the family, traditionally resided on Sulgütra, while 
the head of the cadet branch acted as his deputy at 
Kishn. 

Kishn was several times raided by the Portuguese 
during their operations off the Hadrami and Mahri 
coasts between ca. 920/r522-3 and ca. os6/rsso-i. 
The period of Portuguese activity coincided with a 
successful war of conquest by the Kati sultans 
of Shibr against the Mehra, which culminated in the 
capture of Kishn in a52/1545-0. The Bin ‘Afar 
appealed for help to the Portuguese, who responded 
by expelling the Kathir from. Kishn, reputedly in 
Safar 955/April 1548. 

A revival of Ottoman interest in South Arabia 
after 1287/1870-r led the British authorities in Aden 
to secure an undertaking from the sultan of Sukütra 
and Kishn in Dhu "I-Hididja r292/January 1876 not 
to alienate Sukütra or its island dependencies to 
amy foreign power. A treaty of protection followed 
in Radiab 1303/April 1886, which was extended in 
Shafbin r3os/May 1888 to include Kishn and the 
mainland dependencies. The treaties lapsed when 
British rule over Aden colony and protectorates 
ended in 1387/19678. 
Bibliography: C. U. Aitchison, A collection of 
treaties... relating to India and neighbouring 
countries, srd cdn., Calcutta 1892, xi, 117, 224-8) 
Admiralty geographical handbook, B.R. $27: Western 
Arabia and the Red Sea, London 1946, 151-2, 276, 
345, 363; R. B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the 
South Arabian coast, Oxford 1963, 54, 61, 71-2, 
Bo, 101-2, 108-10, 155-6. (J. B. Ketty) 
KISMA (a.), Kiswer (7) a term used for "fate, 
destiny". In Arabic, kisma means literally "sharing 
out, distribution, allotment", and one of its usages 
is as the arithmetical term for “division of a number”. 
It later came to mean “portion, lot", and was then 
particularised to denote "the portion of fate, good 
or bad, specifically allotted to and destined for 
each man”, It is in this final sense, and especially 
via Turkish, that Kismet has become familiar in the 
West as a term for the fatalism popularly attributed 
to the oriental (the first attestation in English being, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary, in 1849; 
see alo K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der Europäischen ... Wörter orientalischen Ur: 
sprungs, Heidelberg 1927, 95, No. 1187). 

As noted by H. Ringgren, the noun ġisma does 


not occur in the Kur'ün in this sense (Studies in 
Arabian fatalism, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1955, 106), 
but only ín its basic sense of “division, apportion- 
ment" (IV, 9/5; LIII, 22; LIV, 28). In a verse like 
XVII, 14/15, the word (d^ir, originally "bird of ill 
omen”, seems to convey the idea of a man's personal 
destiny as decreed by God (elsewhere in the Kuran, 
this word means rather “evil augury”), cf. Ringgren, 
op. cit. 87-9; and T. Fahd, La divination arabe, Leiden 
1966, 218, 436-8, $18). Concerning the more usual 
terms of early Islamic theology and philosophy for 
“determinism, predestination”, see wapi? and 
AL-KADA? WA "L-KADAR; however, it should be 
noted that pisma makes an appearance in Arabic 
poetry of the rst century A.H, (‘Umar b. AbI Rabita, 
‘Djemil) in the sense of “the share of human life allot- 
ted to a man by God" (Ringgren, op. cil, 151, 156). 

By Ottoman Turkish timos, kisme! was less a 
theological and philosophical term than one denoting 
a general attitude of fatalísm, the resigned acceptance 
of the blows and bufietings of destiny (the same 
concept being often expressed in Persian and Turkish 
poetry by words like falat, gardiin and (arkh in 
reference to the blind, irrational influences of the 
heavenly bodies of mankind). The climate of popular 
belief in fate and chance is well seen in many stories 
of the Thousand and one nights [see ALP LAYLA 
watayta) aud in much of the Perso-Turkish moral- 
istic literature; thus these attitudes loom large in the 
stories in chs. v and vi of Sa‘di's Bustdn, on ridå 
"acceptance" and kindas “contentment” respec: 
tively. 

Alo in Ottoman usage, Bismei was a technical 
term of the Aassámiik, the official department of 
state responsible for the division of estates between 
the various heirs, the military branch of this being 
the pismet«i 'asheriyye mapkamesi. For this service, 
a fee called the resm-i Rismet was exacted; for further 
details see KASSAM. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): Sämi Bey Frasheri, Kāmüs-i türki, 
sv. ERE, vi, 294-6 art. "Fate (Muslim)" and 
viii, 738-9 art. "Kismet" (both by Carra de Vaux); 
E. Littmann, Morgenlandische Wörter im Deut- 
schen, Tübingen 1924 s.v, — (C. E. Boswonru) 
KISRA, Arabic form of the Persian name 

Khusraw, derived from Syriac Kesrd or K5rsré by 
the 6th century A.D. The consonant and vowel 
changes occurred because œ was used for both $ and 
Ah in Syriac, and used here for the Persian MA, 
became A in Arabic. The first u became i by vowel 
dissimilation in Syriac, and the final vowel became 
an alif makstira by approximation to the fi‘ld form. 
Arabic lexicographers said there was no Arabic word 
ending in waw with damma after the first consonant, 
so Khusraw was put in the fi‘lé form and the kh 
became k to show that it was Arabicised. 

Although Khusraw occurs in Arabic, Kisrà was 
usually employed for proper names, especially for 
the Sisinid rulers Kisra Arüsbirwin (531-79 A.D.) 
and Kisrà Aparwiz (59r-628 A.D.). Because these 
two Kisrás dominated the late Sāsānid period and 
Arab memories of it, their name was identified with 
the dynasty, Arabs came to regard Kisrà as the 
name (ism), surname or title (laġab) of Persian 
kings, the Sisdnid dynasty as the house of Kisri 
(@ Kisra), and crown lands in "Irál as ard Kisrd, 
Women of the royal family were called “daughters 
of Kisrā". By the 2nd/8th century, the tendency to 
call all Sasénid rulers Kisrá produced the broken 
plurals akdsira (the one most commonly used), 
hasisira, akdsir, and Ausür, all contrary to analogy. 
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Kisrå personified Sisinid royalty for the Arabs, 
who viewed him with an ambivalent combination 
of envy, awe and fear. They called Ctesiphon Madan 
Kisré, the great audience hall there the adn Kisrd, 
the defensive ditch the Khandak Kisrd, spoke of 
the crown, treasure, dazzling carpet, sword and 
armour of Kisri, and associated polished manners, 
lavish hospitality, hawe cuisine, golden tableware 
and the arbitrary exercise of power, with his court. 
Kisri provided a symbol for Arab assimilation to 
Persian high culture, for feelings of common ncbility, 
and represented the Persian monarch in lists of 
kings of the world and in the murals at Kusayr 
“Amra. He was a poetic symbol of past glory and 
of fate that overtakes even mighty kings. 

Kisci's worldliness contrasted with Muslim spirit- 
ual values. Hadith emphasised Muhammad's lack cf 
pretence, his avoidance of royal trappings, and his 
followers’ greater respect for him compared to 
Kisra and other rulers. Kisrà tore up Mubammad's 
letter inviting him to Islam, and hadith promised 
the destruction of Kisrà and Kaysar and that Mus- 
lims would spend their treasures. In the simile 
ascribed to Hurmuzin, Kisrà is the main enemy of 
Islam (the head of the hostile bird). 

‘A fictionalised Kista emerged by the 3rd/oth 
century as a vehicle for edifying tales, a person who 
conversed with a Bedouin on the virtues of camels 
or exchanged the lethal gift of a leopard for an eagle 
with Kaysar. He was quoted as a source of proverbs 
and someone who knew these stories might be 
nicknamed “Kisra”. 

Relative nouns kisrawi, kisri, and Aisrawini were 
formed from Kisra. The form khusraedni, directly 
from Persian, referred to the greatest of the akdsira 
and meant a kind of drink or a very fine, royal silk 
used for clothing and used to cover the Kaba in 
the late 1st/7th century. 
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AL-KISRAWI, Apu ‘t-HaSaw ‘ALT 3. Manot At- 
Ignaxdnt AL-TABAxl, rdwi of the 3rd/oth century 
who was also a poet and man of letters. He was the 
teacher of Haran, the son of “Ali b. “Alf b, Yabya 
al-Munadjdjim, and transmitted historical and 
literary traditions, and especially on the authority 
of al-Diahiz. He was in contact with Badr al- 
Mu‘tadidt (q.v. in Suppl] and exchanged verses 
with Ibn akMu'tazz. His knowledge of adab led 
him to compose several works, amongst which are 
cited a Kitb al-Khisdl, a collection of literary tradì- 
tions, maxims, proverbs and poetry, a K. al-A*ydd 
wa "Lmawdris amd a K. Murdsaldt al-ithwin wa- 
muhdwardt al-khillan. His poetry consists mainly 
of occasional verses which were improvised. He died 
at some point between 283/896 and 280/902, although 
Hadidit Khalifa, ed. Istanbul, i, 705, places his 
death in ea. 330941-2. 
Bibliography: Fihrist, x4; Yakit, Udabd", 
xv, 88-96; Suyüti, Hugkya, 356; Marcubanl, 
Muwagishah, index; DM, iv, 251. (En) 
KISSA (4), pl. Bias, the term which, after a long 
evolution, is now generally employed in Arabic for 
the novel, whilst its diminutive uBsisa, pl. abasis, 
has sometimes been adopted, notably by Mabmüd 
Taymür [q.v] as the equivalent of "novella, short 
story", before being ineptly replaced by a calque 
from the English "short story", Rissa Aasira, The 
sections of the following article are largely devoted 
to these literary genres as they are cultivated in 
the various Islamic literatures, even if the word 
diss is not itself used by them. Although some 
Berber tongues use the Arabic term (Hhisit), it has 
not seemed necessary to add a section on the story 
in that language [see perpeRs], but a brief section 
is devoted to the kisia in Judaco-Arabic and Judaco- 
Berber. 

The ensuing article is accordingly divided as 
follows: 
1. The semantic range of Aissa in Arabic. 
2. The novel and short story in modem Arabic 

literature, 
3 (a) The kissa in older Turkish literature. 

(b) The novel and short story in modern Turkish 

literature. 

4. The genre in Persian literature. 
5. The genre in Urdu. 
6. The genre in Malaysia and Indonesia. 
7. The kissa and its modern developments in Swahili. 
8. The kissa in Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo-Berber. 


r. The semantic range of Jigga in A. 

Judging by the contents of the articles ín the 
Arabic dictionaries devoted to the root &-$-s, one 
may consider this as the result of a convergence of 
several different "roots", Among the various mean- 
ings shown here, two of them seem to be totally 
distinct from each other: “to clip the hair, wings, 
ete.” (cf. Hebr. ILP and words made up of ^S; 
and "to follow the tracks of a man or animal", 
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Taking into account the realities of Bedouin life, 
this last sense, to which Asa can easily be connected, 
is certainly old, if not the primitive signification, 
It is from the verb faysa taken in this sense that the 
name of the kjs, pl. duseds "a kind of detective 
responsible for examining and interpreting tracks 
and marks on the ground" (al-MasfüdI, Mwridi, i 
343 = § 1227; cf. al-"Uzayzl, Kamas al-“idat .. 
‘Ammin 1973-4, iii, 85, who points out the use 
Jordan of kassas with the generally-developed sense 
of kaif al-athar [see xvArA]) has evolved), More- 
over, the Kun provides two attestations of this 
old meaning of the root &-p-p. Moses! mother says 
to his sister Augsihi “Follow bis tracks" (XXVIII, 
1o[ir), and in XVIII, 63/64, it is said that Moses 
and his page boy “followed their tracks back again, 
retracing them" (fa-rladda ‘ali dikiribimà kasasa). 
Nevertheless, the verb paşa is most frequently 
found in the Kurin with the derived sense of 
“to tell a story, narrate”, or more exactly, "to give 
a circumstantial account of some happening, to 
recount an event by giving all the details succes- 
sively”; this nuance is usually lost in translation, 
though it may sometimes be conveyed through an 
adverb like “exactl One may note, with repeti- 
tions within the same verse, 19 occurrences of this 
verb: the account is given by God to the Prophet 
(IV, 162/164, VI, 57, VII, 6/7, 99/t02, XI, 102/200, 
121/120, XII, s XVI, 119/128, XVIII, 12/13, XX, 
99, XL, 78), by the Kuràn (XXVII, 78/76) and 
by Moses to Shwfayb (XXVIII, 25); Jacob tells 
Joseph not to recount his dream to his brothers 
(XII, s); divine messengers recite to mankind the 
miraculous "signs" of God (VI, 130, VII, 33/35); 
and God instructs the Prophet to recount "the 
affaic” (VII, 175/276). 

In chis last verse, the word apay, which has the 
general sense of “narrative, explanation, report, 
story” in its five other attestations (III, 55/62, XII, 
3» 111, XXVIII title and v. 25), has been translated 
by "affair", Doubtless one should not neglect the 
nuance of precision and exactness contained in 
kajas, but it is perfectly certain that the term's 
sense tends to become attenuated in order to as- 
similate it to that of hadith. It could be perfectly 
easily substituted for the latter word in at least 
five occurrences out of 23 (XX, 8/9, LI, 24, LXXIX, 
15, LXXXV, 17, LXXXVIII, 2), and furthermore, 
the verb haddatka is clearly equivalent to Bassa in 
three verses (II, 71/76, XCIII, 11, XCIX, 4). Also 
close to Basas are Mabar (XXVII, 7, XXVIII, 29) 
and especially the pl. akbar (IX, os/o4, XLVII, 
33/51, XCIX, 4), and also naba?, with 12 attestations 
out of the 17 in the singular (V, 30/27, VI, 34, VII, 
174[:75, IX, 71/70, X, 7271, XIV, 9, XVIII, 12/13, 
XXVI, 69, XXVIII, 2/3, XXXVII, 23/20 and 
LXIV, 5) and 7 out of the zr in the plural (LII, 
39/44, 51, 121/120, VII, 99, XII, 103/103, XXVIII, 
66 and LIV, 4) corresponding fairly exactly to 
kazas in the sense of "narrative, story, tale", Thus 
four terms of very different origins converge here 
in the Kor'àn and tend to assume a common signifi- 
cation, whilst losing at the same time the nuances 
implied in their original etymologies [see wrkivA). 

Kissa itself does not appear in the Holy Book, 
but one can point to some examples in the hadith 
with a general meaning of “thing, affair” (— amr, 
sha’n), close to one of the meanings of fasas; but 
this term seems however to have kept well its original 
nuance of meaning in the traditionists’ vocabulary, 
to judge by the expression sia al-hadith bi-bissatihi 
“he cited the hadith in all its details, giving it word- 


for-word" (Muslim, Sabib, Salám, bid al-sifr, trad. 
No. 44). The word also very rapidly became a tech- 
nical term of Arabic grammar. Sibawayh certainly 
uses the verb hasia in the sense of “to narrate” (i, 
60) and the noun fissa in those of "narrative" (= 
hadith, i, 60) and "affair" (i, 415, 418, 432), but 
above all he applies it (52 instances) to the idea of 
"state" (— gal; seo G. Troupeau, Lexiqua-index du 
Kitab de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976, 172); consequently 
the expressions damir al-sha’n and damir al-hisja 
are absolutely synonymous (W. Wright, 4 grammar 
of the Arabic language, index.) 

At the moment when Sbawayh wrote his work, 
the verb kasja meant, from the time of the Prophet 
onwards, “to practise as a popular preacher of 
sermons and edifying tales [see Ass], this profession 
being called Ras; or basas (see Wensinck, Concordance, 
v, 391-3, 394, 395). The more serious among the 
Hsgpip made a speciality of giving a commentary 
to their audience on the miraculous events referred 
to in the Kur’in and of recounting, in particular, 
im reference to the lives of the prophets, edifying 
stories. The Rages of the Kurünic text was thea 
specialised in meaning, as wo have just seen, and 
replaced, in order to designate the material in the 
répertoire of the popular religious story-tellers, by 
kissa, pl. Mijas, without the term having, at least at 
the outset, the least element of the pejorative in its 
sense. However, ia the ardjgth century, al-Djabiz, 
following other authors, reserves for bigs the sense 
of “religious tale", but sometimes adds, with his 
usual irony, some fairly precise nuances of "story 
full of marvels and somewhat unbelievable”, of 
"myth" and of “traditional explanation of a super- 
natural happening" (see Tarbi*, index). 

At this period, the Aupsdy were already mingling 
with their discourses stories totally lacking in edifi- 
cation, but it seems that Jigga did not yet mean a 
secular tale, and even in the next century, Ibn al- 
Nadim does not use the word in the chapter devoted 
to stories in the Fihrist. Moreover, a few decades 
later, bigsa appears with the religious sense which 
it had when used by the first Auspds, in the title of 
al Tha‘labi's [gn] popular work, the ‘Ard%is al- 
madjdlis fi bişaş aLaxbipé^, the expression kisap 
aLambipP? [q..] was to become the title of quite a 
‘considerable number of works. Despite the precise 
meaning implied by this latter expression, the lexi- 
cographers, who devote quite a lot of space to the root 
$- $- s, hardly give the precise sense of pisga at all. 
The LA limits itself to asserting that the term is well- 
known, and then glosses it by kabar, hadith and 
‘amr, though it does however give a pejorative nuance 
for kass, in fact equivalent to “words, chatter", 
opposed to Samal "action". In the Misha, bissa is 
defined only by ska? and amr; and in the Sahat, 
amr and hadith are further used to gloss this term, 
whose plural Aisas would therefore only be used for 
the bissa when it was written (likewise, also, in the 
LA and Kámüs). Assuming that we are probably 
mot concerned here with the hisap al-anbiyd?, this 
rather enigmatic explanation is probably to be used 
with a technical sense different from that signalled 
in grammatical terminology; starting from the mean- 
ing of “affair”, carly attested and found from Kur*- 
nic times onwards, fissa very soon came in fact to 
mean “a written exposition of an affair or matter, 
a mémoire presented to a judge, a request placed 
before a ruler, a petition”, Quatremére, in his 
Sultans mamelouks, i, 236 n. 111, gives a certain 
number of examples of this meaning and mentions 
the existence of an official, the jigia-dár, who was 
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concerned with such requests (see also Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie, p. XLIV; Dozy does not 
appear to have interpreted the material in the 
dictionaries relative to the written issa in the same 
way as we have done, since he includes this term in his 
Supplément). Al-Kalkashandi, in Subs, iii, 487-8, does 
not cite the kissa-dar but provides some details about 
the manner in which kisas al-mazdlim were treated. 
Since some kussds began regularly to narrate 
stories which bad no religious character at all, 
kissa, without ceasing at the same time to charac- 
terise a serious, even a historical narrative (e.g, the 
27 mss. called Kissat ghaswat... “narrative of the 
expedition of classified by Ahlwardt in his 
Berlin catalogue) tended to be applied to any story, 
sacred or profane, and to become a synonym of 
hiháya, and secondarily, of hadi; and khabar. As 
an indication, the above-mentioned catalogue has a 
total of 216 works beginning with bisa; that of the 
mss, in the B.N, of Paris drawn up by G. Vajda has 
115 (of which 75 have been restored according to 
their contents); hiháya appears there 47 times, 
hadith x2 times and khabar 4 times. In the group 
as a whole, there are certainly some edifying stories 
(e.g. the Kissat Ahl al-Kahf), but titles like Kissa! 
Sulayman maa Bilķis or Kissat Tawaddud reveal 
true romances, In this way, the modern use of the 
term is to be justified, and this, conversely, has 
brought about a revival of Pagas, now specialised 
in the sense of “narration”, the narrative genre and 
the narrative art", leading to the creation of the 
word kasasi "narrative" (adj). (Ci. Petar) 


2.In modern Arabic literature 
The modern and technical meaning of this word: 


accepted without eliminating the more general, older 
sense of “story”, "account". Furthermore, it should 
be noted that, in this case as in many others, the 
neologism has not been immediately accepted and 
does not cover the same semantic field for all 
those who use it, even today. From the stact, it is 
seen to alternate with other words, 

In an article appearing in al-Ahrdm, on 11 May 
1881, where the shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh drew 
attention, without otherwise deploring it, to the 
taste of his contemporaries for the novel, we find 
the word rumdniyyat. The definition of the genre 
remains somewhat hazy since the eminent reformer 
included under this heading Kalila wa-Dimna and 
the stories of traditional adab along with the recent 
translation of the Aventures de Tél/maque by al- 
Tahtiwi and the serial stories then published in 
al-Ahvdm. Besides this borrowed term—which was 
not long to remain in use—there are words drawn 
from the Arabic vocabulary which come to mean 
the same as Misa. Understandably in the case of 
works on the borderline of the novel genre, the 
terminology appears uncertain: the ‘Alam al-din 
(1884) of ‘AM Mubarak is presented by its author 
as a hikdya (story) while Ibrahim al-Muwaylibī gives 
the title hadi¢h (talk) to his very interesting makdmdt: 
Hadith *Isá b. Hisham (1907). It is all the same 
curious to note that in 1917 a certain Djubran Khalil 
Diubrán, suggesting to the editor of the review 
ai-Hildl the holding of a competition for the best 
story—to promote a genre that bas proved its worth 
in Europe—uses the term hihdya to describe the 
genre. Little by little, however, kissa came to prevail, 
and Taba Husayn was seen claiming back his liberty 
as a creator and refusing to apply rules whose validity 


he did not recognise by saying in substance: the hissa | 


is taught nowhere, and besides, what [ write is not 
a hissa but a hadith (cf. Salih, in al-Mw'adhdhabün 
fi bard). 

In fact, the lack of precision remains, mainly as 
a result of the differences in length among the various 
kinds of story. It is possible to account for these 
without departing from the root ks. For the 
abstract "narration", “narrative literature" we 
have kaja$, while the "story" of indeterminate length 
is called kipa, the novel being distinguished from the 
“tale” or from the “novelette” by an adjective 
(kissa [ateila in the one case, bissa haséra in the other). 
The range of meanings may be conveyed in a still 
more precise fashi suitable adjective expresses 
the midway term, the long short story so popular 
with the British (bisse mutawassija), while uAggga 
(pl. abágis) denotes the very short story, the short 
novelette. 

But in practice, things are not so simple. The 
first Arabie story-teller to be universally known, 
Mabmad Taymor, published successively two col- 
lections of stories, calling the first akdsis (al-Shayki 
Djum‘a wa-akdsis whhrà, 1925) and the second 
bias (‘Amun Metwalli wa-kisas wkhrà, 1926). At 
the other end of the scale, there are some who prefer 
riwdya to Rissa fawila to denote the novel; this 
neologism was more specifically reserved at the end 
of the roth century to denote a "theatrical piece." 
Without it being an absolute rule, it may be stated 
that at the present day u&sisa is more frequently 
wsed in Syria and Lebanon in the sense of short 
story, while rivdya is preferred in Egypt with the 
meaning of novel. 

Considerations of length are not the only ones to 
be of relevance. It should also be noted that some 
have tried to solve the ambiguity inherent in the 
word “tale” which exists also in English. If one 
wishes to differentiate the brief, realistic, truthful 
‘or plausible narrative (the short story) from a nar- 
rative of the same dimensions but imaginative, 
extraordinary or extravagant (the tale), one must call 
the latter by the name Aissa (or wAsisa) followed by 
an adjective (kkaydliyya or Riurdfiyya), while being 
careful not to use the word AAwrdfa in isolation lest 
it be understood in a non-technical sense and with 
a pejorative flavour: "a cock-and-bull story". 

The birth and evolution of Arabic fictional 
literature. The modern fissa owes nothing to 
Arab tradition. It is linked neither with the folklore 
of the Thousand and one nights nor with tales of 
chivalry nor with narratives of adab. The tradition 
of classical maháma, although taken up by iwo 
en of imagination and dual culture (Fáris al- 
‘Shidyak for ai-Sd& ‘ald *l-sāk, 1855; and Mubammad 
al-Muwaylibl, cf. above, 1907) has left no legacy. 
It is from Europe that the Arabs have borrowed 
this literary genre totally unfamiliar to them, sc. 
the novel. 

The press, which has been remarkably prolific in 
Cairo and Beirut ever since its first appearance 
there in the middle of the 19th century, has ín a 
short space of time put into circulation stories of 
various lengths translated from French and English. 
Some periodicals, like Hadtka al-ekibdr (founded 
in Beirut in 1858) publish examples from time to 
time, others, like al-Djindn (Beirut 1870) regularly 
devote a part of each issue to such translations, 
and the same applies to the reviews that the Lebanese 
resident in Egypt have subsequently launched in 
Cairo (ai-Hildl, al-Muktafaf, al-Diy@). Even the 
daily al-Ahrdm founded in Alexandria in 1875 has 
its serial story. Furthermore, some weekly or monthly 
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entertainment publications are entirely devoted to 
them (Silsilat al-fukahdt, Beirut 1884; Muntakkabàt. 
al-riwdyat, Cairo 1894). A certain degree of decen- 
tralisation has even been achieved with the ap- 
pearance of Silsilat al-riwayat al-uhmaniyya at 
Tanta in 1908 and al-Samir at Alexandria in 1911. 
The second stage is the editing of the translated 
novels in volumes. 

The essential object of this type of literature is 
to entertain. Publishers and translators search out 
stories of extraordinary adventures, of unhappy 
love-affairs, of poignant grief, rather than works of 
established quality whose authors are universally 
known, Fidelity to the original text was not regarded 
as an obligation in the period where the translator 
most in demand, Tanyüs *Abduh, a Lebanese who 
had settled in Egypt, was renowned for the imagina- 
tion which he put into his work. The tendency was 
to adapt rather than to translate. 

Quite naturally "original" composition has fol- 
lowed translation-adaptation and obeyed the same 
rules. It has even in some cases been exactly con- 
temporary with it, and there are times when the 
translator is at the same time an author. This was 
the case with Salm al-Bustini, who published no 
less than five original works in serial form between 
1870 and 1884 in al-Djindn, at the same time as he 
was translating French novels, His sister Alice and 
his cousin Satid were also involved in the same sort. 
of work. In serial stories of this kind as well as in 
the copied models there abound coups de théâtre, 
unexpected meetings, unsuspected relationships, 
ete, In order to avoid offending a very sensitive 
public moral sense, the scene of the plot still tends 
to be exotic, or if the action takes place in Egypt, 
the whole or the majority of the cast of characters 
must be foreign (Fata! alam by Mubammad 
Mabmüd, Faít Misr by Ya'küb Sarrüf). Sa'id al- 
Bustant discovered to his cost the powerful force 
of this unwritten rule: a resident of Egypt for ten 
years, a friend of Shaykh ‘Abduh, this Lebanese 
was nevertheless savagely criticised in conventionally- 
minded circles for having published phâr al-khédr 
(1894) which claims to show the disastrous results 
of an ill-matched marriage... in a wealthy family 
supposedly living in Alexandria! 

‘Obliged to show some degree of discretion, limited 
in its intellectual ambitions, this newly-arrived genre 
would doubtless never have interested an enlightened 
Arab public had it not found sponsors and promoters. 
Shaykh ‘Abduh took an interest in it, as has been 
seon, because he reckoned it capable of having a 
reformatory effect, if carrying a well-formulated 
message. For Djirdii Zaydan (1862-1914), it was 
the ideal didactic means to put into the service of 
history, and this Christian author of a History of 
Islamic civilisation therefore brought to the novel the 
caution of the scholar. Whereas Djamll Mudawwar 
had published in Beirut in 1881 a single historical 
novel about ‘Abbasid Baghdad, he was to publish 
twenty-four such novels between 1889 and 1914, 
of which the majority appeared in serial form in 
Cairo in the review ai-Hilal which he edited. Serious 
information being in his view the essential part, the 
amorous element of the plot would serve only to 
lure the reader; this element seems therefore to be 
somewhat stereotyped from one volume to another; 
but at least, the construction is solid and the language 
clear and precise. 

Alter reason, sensibility. It would be impossib e 
to overestimate the role of Manfalatt (1876-1924) 
for, in his two collections (al-Nazard¢ (1910-1923) 


and al-‘Adarit (1915)), he superbly arabises French 
romanticism to the point where, under his pen, 
translations, adaptations and original creations 
seem to flow from the same source. Having found a 
style and a tone, he knows how to stir emotions 
while dealing, in a context of traditional morality, 
with the problems posed by the irruption of European 
civilisation into the modern Orient, At the opposite 
extreme as regards content but with a similar degree 
of emotional intensity, is the message of “The 
American" Djubrin (1883-1931). Tears flow in 
abundance here too, but the romanticism is noble, 
protesting at the injustice practised by the powerful 
of this world as observed in the microcosm of the 
Lebanese village where the mayor and the priest 
seem to be constantly united in the effort to prevent 
the children from loving each other; al-Adinika 
al-mutahassira (1912) hardly deserves to be called 
2 novel, it is rather a long poem in prose devoted 
to an unhappy love affair of the author. “Broken 
wings" and "Tears", these are the two works, of 
Egypt and the makdjar, which have moved or 
irritated several generations of Arabs all over the 
world. 

But the first Arabic novel owes nothing to Man- 
falùți or to Diubrán. It was written in Paris—and 
pethaps partly in Geneva—by a young Egyptian 
student. Haykal (1888-1956) was fecling homesick 
when he wrote Zaynab (1914), and it is the Egyptian 
countryside that he attempts to re-create with its 
poetry, its variety, and also its characters, simple 
and poverty-stricken. But this evocation is centred 
around two victims of injustice in Egypt, sc. the 
peasant and the woman. Even though the first 
edition is signed under the pseudonym Migrt Falláh, 
the poverty of the farm worker hardly holds our 
attention, while the fate of two women, equally 
unfortunate, illustrates the sorry condition of an 
entire sex and recalls the courageous protest of 
Kasim Amin at the beginning of the century. The 
dero ultimately makes his indictment: life has no 
appeal in a land where youth passes too quickly, 
where love is not allowed, and where the individual 
has no time to look at what is beautiful. 

Even if the problems of writing and construction 
are not always perfectly solved, even if the influence 
of La nouvelle Heloise of Rousseau is too obvious, 
this rich composition does not only have a historical 
interest, for it conveys an authentic tone, that of a 
desperate confession, 

In spite of these promising beginnings, other 
novels were not to appear for a further fifteen years. 
In the interval, it is only short story writers who 
make a name for themselves, putting forward within 
the dimensions of shorter narratives technical solu- 
tions borrowed this time from the best European 
specialists, The stories that they tell, on the other 
hand, always deal with the reality that surrounds 


young pioneers feel that they are laying the founda- 
tions of a new literature. The first of them,—and 
paradoxically the only survivor—Mikba"ll Nu‘ayma 
(born in 1880) began publishing his stories at the 
beginning of the First World War in al-Sd*ik, theu 
im al-Funin, the two reviews edited by Syrian 
Lebanese settlers in New York. The best, later 
collected in an anthology (Kāna md kana, Beirut 
1937), are striking for their simple language, the 
transparency of the characters, the significant choice 
of situations—where ancestral customs like the 
journey to America play a central role—and perhaps 
even more for the firmness with which the story is 
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told, a story where, however, emotion and bumour 
make themselves discreetly felt. On Egyptian soil, 
slightly later, Mubammad Taymür (d. 1921) pub- 
lished in al-Sufar some stories of which the best- 
known dates from rorg—an important year for 
Egyptian nationalism of which this writer was a 
passionate advocate. Add to this element the interest 
taken in social injustice and in poverty, and we 
have the principal source-material of the stories of 
Mubammad Taymür and of his comrades-in-arms. 
This expression is not an exaggeration when applied 
to his brother Mabmüd, who describes himself as 
taking the torch from the hands of bis brother, dead 
at the age of thirty. It is without doubt Mahmad 
Taymür (d. 1974), the greatest story writer of the 
time, who has exerted the strongest influence in 
Egypt and in the other Arab lands, one of the most. 
prolific of modern Arab writers and one of the most 
widely-translated too, Following the school of 
Maupassant—to whom his brother introduced him— 
he learnt to construct a plot firmly centred on a 
character who is bizarre to say the least, or on an 
exceptional incident. But he does not ignore the 
dominant themes of Egyptian social life, to which 
the brothers ‘Ubayd and Mabmad Tahir Lashin 
(d. 1955) also come to apply themselves, each ac- 
cording to his temperament and his special talent, 
Lághin being of the three the one whose palette 
would appear to be the best equipped both for 
varieties of subject and ot resources of expression. 
Let it also be noted that this writer has written one 
of the few Arabic novels to appear before the Second 
World War: Hawwd? bià Adam ("Eve without 
Adam"), 1934. 

Furthermore, it may be appropriate to note that 
this novel is distinct from the others in that its 
subject (the pitiable failure of a feminist school- 
teacher who believed in love and social advance- 
ment) owes nothing to the life of the author, while 
Taha Husayn (d. 1973) Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Mazini (d. 1949), al-‘Akkad (d. 1964) and Tawtik 
al-Hakim (b. 1902) had written nothing before 1939. 
but works largely autobiographical in character. 
What these men have in common is that they are 
not true imaginative writers, but rather they are 
part of the Egyptian intellectual élite. It should 
therefore surprise no-one that they look for material 
for their stories in their own experience. Besides, 
for these great thinkers of their generation also, 
this is the means of assessing the exact condition 
‘of their country, for carrying on, in short, the wor- 
ried analysis conducted by Haykal in Zaynab. As 
chance would have it, the year 1929 saw both the 
second edition of this novel and the publication of 
the first part of Táhà Husayn's al-Ayyadm, The 
accuracy in tone of this book, written with finesse 
and modesty, explains its immediate success in 
Egypt and the rest of the world; one feels that the 
blind boy struggling in a world that is hostile or in- 
different or stupid symbolises more than an individual 
destiny. Even before the appearance of the second 
part of al-Ayydim, Adib (1935) represents a split 
in the personality of the author, whose Feyptian 
half looks on helplessly at the folly and wreck of 
the Europeanised part. 

The debate between the two civilisations—with 
their customs and culture—also interests Tawfik 
al-Hakim in two of his autobiographical novels, 
while in the twoothers (‘Awdat al-rah, 1933; Yaumiy- 
yat naib fi 'Laryéf, 1937) we find a number of 
the elements of the dossiers opened on Egyptian 
society by the short story writers. Superficially, 


the enquiry is less emphatic, there are times when 
the reader roars with laughter, but do not the 
laughter and the careless airs conceal a deep disquiet 
into which the faint-hearted lover and the Deputy 
Prosecutor are both plunged? 

In drawing his self-portrait in Jbrdhim al-kdtib 
(ro31), Mázini speaks of disappointments in love 
which may be fictitious, but he is most certainly 
honest when he shows himself irresolute and easily 
discouraged. As if in spite of himself, he gives us 
suggestive insights into the three milieux that he 
sets himself to evoke and, when he does not over- 
step the bounds, his glibness does not lack charm. 

Outside Egypt, a single novelist deserves mention 
for this period; the Lebanese Tawfik Yüsuf ‘Awwad, 
who published al-Raghif in 1939. It is the Lebanon 
of the period of the First World War, the Lebanon 
“in the hour of the Turk", ravaged by famine, that 
we find here, the repression of nationalist move- 
ments coming to an end on the gallows of Beirut’s 
Place des Canons. With a great deal of sobriety, a 
very sure sense of crowd-scenes, a properly romantic 
conception of history and politics, here is a writer 
who knows how to give to his narrative a depth 
which nobody else, Hakim included, has yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining. 

‘Irak at that time was still at a hesitant stage, 
with Mahmüd Abmad al-Sayyid (d. 1937) publishing 
from 1921 onwards, in Cairo, stories which are ad- 
mittedly rudimentary but where the effects of Turk- 
ish rule on *Iráki society are succinctly shown; with 
Anwar Shá^ul (first collection of stories 1930), the 
influence of Taymûr is clear. In his stories and those 
of ‘Abd al-Madjid Lutff (b. 1908), influenced by 
Tolstoy and Gorky, one feels that the seeds of a 
promising harvest have been sown in ‘Iris, 

Among the pioneers mentioned above, a certain 
number have lived on after the war, Their prestige 
has increased and they have attained immortality. 
Young Arabic literature has found in them its an- 
cestors, its sponsors, its classics, it could be said. 
Each of them otherwise remains imperturbably 
faithful to his style. It is still the same self-centred 
man dissatisfied with home and love that Mázint 
indulgently analyses (I6rahim £I). From an incident 
of everyday life, the Lebanese MikbA"Il Nufayma 
draws the material of an intimate diary (Mudhakharat 
al-arkagt, 1949), where meditations on good and 
evil, the solitude of the soul and its mystical voca- 
tion, count more than the narrative plot. In the 
same way that Tawfik al-Halim hardly descends 
from his ivory tower to stigmatise feminine duplicity 
and to comment ironically on the sacred bonds of 
marriage (al-Ribit al-mubaddas, 1944), T&hà Husayn 
pursues his dialogue destiny, but through 
interposed characters, in a tragic family chronicle 
with slow tempo (Shadjarat abes, 1954). The 
famous Mabmûd Taymit still composes short stories 
—his last collection appeared in January 1967—but 
he also writes novels where he expresses in the same 
pure language the qualities for which he is well 
known; very close to his times in [14 ‘L-likd? ayyuhd 
'Lhubb (1959), he is halfway to fantasy in al-Masabih 
al-urk (1960). In this group, it is without doubt 
Haykal who has produced the least expected work 
for Hákadhá bhulikat (1956) presents, on the eve of 
his death, a portrait of a woman that contrasts 
totally with the Zaynab of his youth; this cold, 
dominating female really existed, so well-informed 
contemporaries assert, 

But the new-comers are henceforward very numer- 
ous, some of them belonging to Arab countries not 
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mentioned above. Reviews have been founded: in 
Egypt of course, but also in Bahrayn, where a literary 
periodical of this name appeared when the first 
printing-press was installed in the Gulf (1939), most 
of all in Beirut where al-ddab, founded in 1953, and 
al-Adib give young writers the opportunity to 
become known, in Tunis where, since t944, the 
review al-Mabdhith awards a prize (Bahlawén) to a 
writer every year. Henceforward, Arabic fictional 
literature is sufficiently vigorous and varied to 
convey trends which are to be noted elsewhere in 
the world, 

The romantics. It is clear that romanticism. has 
solid roots at its disposal—it is enough to recall the 
genre of the first European novels translated, the 
importance of Manfalütl, the tonc of Zaynab, A 
younger generation dissatisfied with its condition 
finds at last the means c£ expressing its revolt and 
its dreams. Evidently it is love that polarises all 
attention, This lyricism is a phenomenon of youth 
in three senses: the youth of the writer, the youth of 
literature and the youth of the public, The theme of 
the impossibility of amorous relationships is treated 
at length by the Tunisian Rashid Ghalt in the short 
stories that he has published in the review al-Fikr 
since 1960; an encounter without future constitutes 
the subject of al-Bakr ld ma? fih, a story which gives 
its title and dominant tone to a collection published 
by the Libyan A. Ibrahim al-Fakih in 1966; the 
‘Sudanese Sabbir (b. 1927) published ten years ago 
a novel on a small scale: Sir al-dumat, 

It should not, however, be assumed that this 
type of novel is always attributable to an "indis- 
cretion of youth.” Writers of considerable renown 
‘who are no longer adolescents have built their success 
upon this specialised genre, and their prolific output 
shows that they know how to pluck the string of 
emotion, In this context, one could hope for no better 
example than the Egyptian trio of Yüsuf Sibàs 
id. 1978), ‘A. H. ‘Abd Allah (d. 1973) and sin 
‘Abd al-Kuddüs. The systematic exploitation of 
sentimental problems is their common denominator, 
as well as their ability to impose their personal 
style. The first emphasises the dramatic, or melo- 
dramatic quality of the situations that be imagines; 
the second does not flinch from a certain moralistic 
purring owed for the most part to the very literary 
nature of his language; finally, the third flirts with 
scandal, and his gallery of pretty girls at once in- 
mocent and greedy for liberty has aroused many 
adolescent dreams. 

‘Readers unmoved by the magic of these masters 
perhaps would allow themselves to be seduced by 
more subtle forms of romanticism. In Egypt, ‘Abd 
Allah JOkhI finds in his native countryside (Fi 
daw? al-Ramar, short stories, 1960) or in a cruise 
on the Nile (ai-Nakr, a novel 1952) the appropriate 
setting that his dreams require, while Mustafa 
Mabmad (b. 193:) studies the relationship of married 
people (al-Mustakil, 1960) with much tact and 
sensitivity, In Syria, the short story writer Shamil 
Riiml (al-Kaja?if, 1300) even seasons his outpourings 
with a fair dose of fierce satire, Finally, we draw 
attention to a short story by the Algerian Tahir 
Wattar (Mamarr al-zyyam, in al-Fikr, 1959) for 
this disillusioned statement by one of his heroes: 
"There is no youth in the Arab world. The Arab 
knows only two ages: childhood and adulthood." 
We shall have oceasion to speak again of this sense 
of mal. 

The realists. These writers have inherited a 
populist or poverty-oriented tradition that is not 


very eld. On the eve of the war, the Syrians T. 
‘Awwād, K. M. Karam, and the Gril Dja‘far Khalili 
were concerning themselves with fraternity, tearful 
commiseration or indignant horror at the sufferings 
of the lower classes 

We find this same interest in poor people with a 
great number of writers of the following period and 
jn countries that have come to the novel more 
recently, From Morocco, we may mention two col. 
lections of stories; al-Sahf by Muhammad Ibrühlm 
Abū ‘Alli and Radjul wa-mara (1969) by Zaynab 
Fahmi, Taymür has really created a school, for we 
parade of pitiable or laughable 
Y. Hakki's petty tradesmen, the charlatans 
of the Tunisian Mustafa Fárisl, the baggage carriers 
of the Syrian Samim Sharif, the water-carriers of 
the Egyptian Sibà'l. These specimens of an idle or 
poverty-stricken humanity, true to type even when 
they live on the fringe of society, clearly lend them- 
selves to living in novels. Who could deny the 
vividness of the portrait of Tarnannuh, idler and 
football fanatic, product of the imagination of 
Rashid Hamzawi (Tunis, al-Fikr, 1959) or that of 
the "maker of grotesque cripples”, the negro Zita 
who introduces a kind of Court of Miracles in the 
lane (Zukak al-midakk, 1947) described by the 
Egyptian Nadjib Mabfüg. 

Apart from the hero, the writers strive to recreate 
a whole ambience to which they are deeply attached. 
‘Thus, thanks to the pen of a Tayyib Tariki or of a 
Hamzāwī, there appear before us the coloured 
quarters of Rabt and of Turbat al-Bey in Tunis, 
while the shrines of Old Cairo, Sayyidn& Husayn 
and Sayyidatna Zaynab, inspire the best works of 
Hakki and Mabfür, and the seascape of the Shatt 
alArab is recreated in a story such as Dhihirat 
al-madina (1975) by the ‘Irakl ‘Abd al-Rabmüa 
Madjid al-Rubay. 

Tt would be surprising if the countryside were 
to remain outside the fictional répertoire, when we 
recall that, with Zaynab, the Arabic novel was 
bora there. Jt is ín fact the same love of nature 
that shines through in a simple account of olive- 
picking in Tunisia, told by Mubammad F. Ghazit 
(b. 1927) in a short story (al-Fihr, 1961). But it is 
most of all in the novels of the Egyptian Sharkaw! 
(al-Ard, 1954, Kulitd khdliya, al-Falldb) that the 
rural life is conveyed in all its richness, at a time 
when new ideas are shaking the system of traditions 
that used to be thought immovable. On the contrary, 
Husayn Nasr (Tunisia) evokes the full force of the 
past in a few pages; this “Ox that my father left 
us” (al-Fikr, 1961) is slow to die and imposes his 
presence when the young men, rejecting the ex- 
perience of the old, wish that the page had been 
decisively turned. 

It will come as no surprise to find political in- 
volvement accompanying this meticulous survey of 
an entire people. At the same time that al-Asd 
appeared in Cairo, Hann’ Mina published in Damas- 
cus al- Magübib al-surk. We may thus see side-by-side 
two exemplary narratives: a peasant revolt in the 
Delta, and the resistance of the Latakians to the 
French Mandate at the end of the Second World 
War. The heroic times of such and such a country 
have inspired a considerable mass of stories. The 
Moroccan Khanatha Bannüna celebrates inter-Arab 
solidarity sealed in combat in a recent collection of 
short stories (al-Nár wa ‘I-ikitiydr) and his com- 
patriot Mubarak Rabi‘ makes the participation of 
Moroccan troops in the battle of the Golan Heights, 
in 1974, the central subject of his novel: Riftat 
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al-siläh, . . wa 'l-hamar (1976). Sometimes one finds 
them to be too verbose and not sufficientiy alive. 
This is especially the case with the entire output of 
Muja¢ Safadi (Syria), a real propagandist of the 
Arab Revolution (Thair muhtarif; DI al-kadar; 
Ashbdh abfal, 1959). On the other hand, an ‘A. H. 
ben Haddüka (Algeria) succeeds in interesting us in 
the conscience of a man who has just committed a 
political crime (in Zilél djasd"iipys, 1960). It is 
the analysis of the social and psychological conse- 
quences of the war of liberation which interests him 
his first novel appearing ten years later (Rif 
-dianiab), of which the form catches the attention. 
His compatriot Tahir al-Wattar also distinguishes 
himself in his two recent novel by the originality 
of his vision of guerilla warfare (al-42) or the trau- 
matic after-effects of independence (al-Zilsdl). 
Similarly, the Palestinian tragedy is presented, free 
of forced sentimentality, in fascinating novels by 
the Lebanese Halim Barakāt and the Palestinian 
Ghassün Kenafini (Rigi! fi 'l-shams) 

‘Oriental society is evolving to a varied rhythm 
in its different aspects. Industrialisation, for example, 
has scarcely been reflected by the appearance of 
workers in romantic literature. To our knowledge, 
only two writers have taken an interest in this: 
H. Mina (Syria) mentioned above, who has made a 
study à Ja Gorky of type-setters in a printing-press, 
The invisible thread, 1960; and Muhammad Sidki 
(Egypt), who through the experience of a self-taught 
man trained in a number of occupations, gives us 
an insight into the daily life of the working classes 
(in the collections al-Anfar and al-A5di "I-bhashina, 
1956 and 1958). 

On the other hand, the number of Arab women 
writers is already remarkable. Quite naturally, they 
are interested in problems that are specifically 
feminine, Since professional involvement of women 
is still somewhat limited in their countries, it is 
most of all “psychological realism" that they aim 
at. The older ones—Bint al-Shàt? and S. Kalamawi 
in Egypt, Widid Sakākini in Syria—have born 
witness to the deep transformation affecting the 
female mentality. The younger women writers— 
Samira *Azzám in Irak, Colette Suhayl in the Leba- 
non, Süfi ‘Abd Allah in Egypt—seck to re-establish, 
with regard to their sex, the truth misunderstood 
or distorted by men. The Egyptian Latifa al-Zayyat 
does not claim to make any extraordinary revelations 
in her novel al-Báb al-maftüh, 1960, but points out 
succinctly that the noble protests of the sterner sex 
are not yet fully convincing, 

So as not to distort the perspectives, it is im- 
portant to draw special attention to the work of 
three Egyptian novelists whose renown extends over 
the entire Arab world: Yahya Hakki, Yüsuf Idris 
and Nadjib Mabfüz. The name of the first, who was 
born in 1905, is linked with the difficult emergence 
of the Arabic short story in the years around 1925, 
but he has only become well-known since the war, 
His first collection Kindil Umm Hashim dates from 
1943. His collections of stories, his short novel 
(Sakha "-mawm, 1954) and his memoirs (Khalithd 
‘ald lh, 1959) have made him known to the public 
at large as a writer of prose that is firm but not 
prudish, and one who treats his characters with 
sensitivity and humour. 

As for Yüsuf Idris, he has been writing "com- 
mitted” stories since 1949. With the appearance of 
his first collection (Arkhas laydH, 1954), there is the 
feeling of a talented writer making himself known. 
His subsequent works (al-Hardm, novel, 1959; al- 


‘Askari al-aswad, a short story, 1961, among many 
others) testify to his dramatic sense, and his con- 
densed style, on the borderline of grammatical 
correctness, counts as one of the most original of all, 

Nadjf> Mabfür enjoys an even wider readership, 
He owes this perhaps to his uncompromising ad. 
herence to the classical language but most of all 
to the seriousness and depth of his analysis and to 
a remarkably prolific output—some twenty novels 
and a dozen collections of short stories published 
to date. His Trilogy (1957, 1958) is considered to be 
the perfect masterpiece of Arabic realism. It gives 
us the key to an understanding of the generation of 
contemporary Egypt through a wealth of passions 
reminiscent of the Russian novelists, but with a 
concern for detail that is exclusively his own, and 
most important of all, from a perspective such that 
every Arab reader feels himself involved. 

The existentialists. In a society in a state of 
flux, there are some who feel resentful, disillusioned, 
alienated, and who find in existentialism a philosophy 
in tune with their mood. The Lebanese Suhayl Idris 
bas done much to install this philosophico-literary 
doctrine in the Orient. He has been the prime mover 
in a major series of translations that have introduced 
the Arabs to Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir in 
particular. But his role has not been limited to that 
of translator nor to that of editor-in-chief of the 
major review al-Adab, He is also the author of a 
number of novels. In the first (al-Hayy al-léfini, 
1953) he too examines the reactions of the oriental 
to the European way of life, but the analysis is 
different from one given by Tawfik al-Hakim in 
<Usfür min al-shark nearly twenty years earlier. In 
spite of his love for a European sweetheart—shared 
this time—the Arab student returns to the Lebanon 
to place himself beneath the yoke, and perhaps the 
protection, of the customs of his homeland. His 
resigned acceptance of the absurdity of life shows 
that bis stay in the Latin Quarter has left deep marks 
on him. 

‘The Lebanon is thus the favoured land for exis- 
tentialism, There are some who take pleasure in a 
type of fiction that is closer to the debate of ideas 
than to the novel as strictly defined, like Emile B. 
Abi Nadir in al-Fardgh (1961). But the more 
teresting writers are able to bring to light in their 
plots the implacable character of life. A story by 
George Shàmi shows to what extent a personal 
sentiment, however sincere and profound, is helpless 
in the face of the tyranny of the family spirit, and 
another by Djamil Djabr (Xalak, 196r) finds the 
correct tone for describing, in the first person, an 
impossible love. The Lebanese novel does not however 
attain the level of despair except in the work of 
the woman-writer Laylà Ba‘labakki; ia dnd akyi 
(1958) and in al-dlike al-mamsükka (1960) there is 
a vivid account of the revolt of a feminine sensibility 
stifling in a male society, made—taboos included— 
for men. 

Although she has become known more recently, 
the Syrian Gháda Sammia is closely akin to her. 
One of her collections of short stories (Laylat ai- 
ghurabP, 1966) presents us with a study funda- 
mentally of a single character in a variety of set- 
tings: the woman who feels herself involved neither 
with the family nor with the revolutionary ideal, 
"stranger" always and everywhere, her too-clear 
intelligence and her too-vivid sensibility making of 
her a person who suffers and sees no other future 
than this suffering, which she broods over with a 
kind of masochistic delight. 
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‘Irak shows us another kind of existentialism, less 
intellectual, more visceral. Among story-writers of 
talent, the first place belongs to ‘Abd al-Malik Nari 
(born in 1921). Between 1946 and 1954 (Nashid 
al-ard) he has created a genre: from the first to the 
last line, his fiction expresses malaise, an infinite 
despair or a fatal torpor. With Mahdi ‘Isa Sakr and 
Fwàd Takarll (al-Wadjh ai-ikkar, 1961) we are 
steeped in the same unrelieved black that seems 
to be the dominant colour of young *Iràk! literature. 

The basic problems. During its sixty or so 
years of existence, Arabic fictional literature has 
been obliged essentially to cope with two basic 
problems. 

The one, purely internal,concems language. For 
obvious reasons, the novelist must choose the type 
of language that he is to lend to his characters, 
dialect or fushd, A writer as eminent as Mabmüd 
Taymür has, to his credit, carefully tried cach of 
the two alternatives and subsequently remained 
absolutely faithful to the academic language, of 
which he is besides a perfect master. The no less 
eminent Yahya Hakkt has shown a quite original 
attitude, proclaiming everywhere his loyalty to 
Arabic and wielding in a delicious manner in his 
short stories the Cairoese of his childhood or the 
Saidian patois dear to his heart. These examples 
should not be misinterpreted; the question does not 
only apply to Egypt. Throughout the whole Arab 
world, from ‘Irak to Morocco, there are novelists 
who believe that they would be betraying their 
mission as creators and artists if they were to avoid 
using a type of language that is natural, living and 
immediately evocative of the correct sentiment, the 
spontaneous idea. Conversely, in every Arab country 
there are today writers who would consider them- 
selves unworthy of their art and traitors to Arabism 
if they were to adopt—even in dialogues—a language 
other than "pure" Arabic obeying the rules of 
declension, more or less modernised in its vocabulary, 
but effectively unchanged in its syntax, The question 
of the two languages has been debated so often since 
the beginnings of the naga that there is nothing to 
be gained by dwelling on it here. The adherents of 
one or other mode of expression may be confident 
of finding themselves in excellent company and 
having no shortage of arguments. In particular, 
the equation frequently proclaimed in the last 
fifty years (dialogue in dialect = literature in the 
service of the people) is no longer put forward today, 
when the purists too are “committed”, At the most, 
we may attempt a risky generalisation: the tendency 
to use the spoken "popular" language is more wide- 
spread in countries where the literary public ís greatest. 
and which, believe, rightly or wrongly, that they 
have a better-established “Arab” character—thus 
in Egypt, rather than in Algeria, Whatever the 
answer may be to these formal—and important— 
questions, there is no likelihood of provincialism 
gaining precedence over a common Arab heritage 
that is easily recognisable through the entire spectrum 
of fictional literary production from “the Ocean to 
the Gulf" and through all the trends that we have 
attempted to unravel. 

The other problem concerns the relationship of 
the Arabic novel to Europe, the master, in both 
senses of the word, pedagogic and colonialist. This 
relationship first applies on the level of content. 
The dialogue of a floundering East with a West that 
is too sure of itself constitutes one of the themes 
and sometimes the central theme of novels that 
have become famous. It is natural, with regard to 


novels, that this ill-fated or violent confrontation 
should take the form of an amorous encounter be- 
tween a practical or fickle or dominating European 
woman and an Arab emigrant, usually a student, 
convinced that he owns a share of the truth but 
naive and maladroit. Furthermore, the character of 
the latter and the general physiognomy of the work 
change in the course of the years, In Usfiir min 
al-shark by Tawfik al-Hakim (Egypt, 1938) Muhsin 
is an incorrigible idealist, an incompetent pursuer 
of working-girls whom the author mocks and admires 
at once, while the hero of al-Hayy al-lafini discovers 
nausea in Paris, but returns to the fold of ancestral 
custom in Beirut, The English girl married by 
al-Duktir Ibrāhim by Dhu '"LNün Ayyüb (‘Irsk, 
1939) is only the first stage of an ambition which 
comes to light on his return to his country. If Iemi*il 
repudiates his God on leaving Mary's embrace, he 
finds Him again on the banks of the Nile (Yahya 
Hakki, Kindil Umm Hashim, Egypt, 1949). The 
experience of Adib (Taha Husayn, Adib, Egypt, 
1935) is at the same time more profane and more 
desperate, but that described by the Sudanese al- 
Tayyib Salih in Massim al-hidjra ilā "t-skama! (1966) 
is violent, and it disconcerts because hatred here is 
innocent. 

Nobody is deceived; whether sex and suffering 
intervene or not, it is alvays the impact of a culture 
that is in question, an invading, besieging, dis- 
Tuptive culture. Two Moroccan novels examine in 
detail its traumatic aspects: Dafannd "Lmádi by 
Ghallad (1966) and al-Ghurba by La'rwi (1971). 
Quite naturally, another level of connections with 
Europe appears. Has this literary technique been 
learnt, assimilated or, on the contrary, has there 
been constant re-adaptation to a model which, as 
time passes, remains indispensible? It is in reality 
impossible to answer this question, It may simply 
be stated that this common Arab heritage mentioned 
above adapts itself well to the most recent trends in 
universal fiction, that the surrealism of Zakariyya? 
Tamir (Dimagkk al-hardih, Damascus, 1973) with 
its nightmare universe, takes up and carries to an 
obsessional and hardly bearable degree, the taboos 
and desires of a sick society. It is madness—super- 
ficially, for what the mastery resides in the cascade. 
of images and the narrative twists!—that succeeds 
the meticulous and classic analysis of ‘Abd al-Salam 
ak-«Udjayll and the cruel realism of Faris Zarzür, 
two Syrian novelists who have achieved renown in 
the sixties, Echoes of such trends arise from else- 
where: from Egypt, of course, where established 
novelists like Yüsuf Idris and Nadjib Mabfüz have 
begun in the sixties and at the present day to turn 
towards the short story in preference to the novel, 
a wild and implacable type of short story, to which 
the younger writers are also drawn: the Arsians, 
the Tübiyàs; but Algeria has not lagged behind with 
the stifling compositions of a writer such as Tahir 
al-Wattir; this is taken even further in Babrayn, 
where “Abd al-Küdir “Aķil sets in motion with 
al-Nasif a series of dream-like sequences that ex- 
press his continuing anticipation of revolutionary 
liberation. 

Finally, if such-and-such a name made famous 
by the European “new novel” suggests itself to the 
readership of one of these narratives, it should be 
recognised that the Arab intelligentsia is henceforth 
in sympathy with the evolution of ideas and tastes 
throughout the world, that purely internal lines of 
influence are clearly visible in Arabic fiction and 
that the contemporary proliferation of works, the 
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multiplicity of devoted talents in all provincesof Ara- 
bism, are signs of the flourishing state of the kissa. 

Bibliography: Arabic journals, The literary 
journals are very numerous, and some have only 
a short existence. Among the most important are 
al-Addb, al-Adib (Beirut), al-Madjolla, al-Talifa 
(Cairo), al-Matrifa (Damascus) and al-Fikr (Tunis). 
Those in European languages include MIDEO, 
Orient, OM, Jnal. of Arabic Literature, and Bul- 
letin d'études arabes of the IPEA of Rome. 

For the beginnings of the novel, the general 
histories of Arabic literature may be consulted 
[see *anApIvYA. B. (V)). 

Anthologies give a very representative picture 
of contemporary novel writing, general introduc- 
tions and valuable biographical details about the 
authors covered: Anthologie de la literature arabe 
contemporaine, Paris 1964. I. R. and M. Makarius, 
Le roman et la nouvelle; Mahmoud Manzalaoui, 
ed., Arabic veriting today, the short story, Cairo 1968. 

Studies—most of these on the Arab short story 
and novel centre upon Egypt. In particular, note 
‘Abd al-Mubsin Taha Badr, Tafawwur al-rindye 
al-‘arabiyya al-haditha fi Misr (1870-1938), Cairo 
1963; R. Francis, Aspects de la littérature arabe 
contemporaine, Beirut 1963; Yabyà Hakki, Fadjr 
al-kissa. al-misriyya, Cairo 19627; ‘Abbas Khidr, 
al-Kissa al-kasira fi Mis mundhu nasiPatina 
baitā sanat 1939, Cairo 1385/1966; H. Kilpatrick, 
The modern Egyptian novel, Oxford-London 1974; 
Fatma Moussa-Mahmoud, The Arabic novel in 
Egypt (1914-1970), Cairo 1973; Muhammad Ydsul 
Nadim, al-Kissa fi 'l-adab al-‘wrabi al-hadith (1870- 
1914), Beirut 1961; Hamdi Sakkut, The Egyptian 
novel and its main trends (1913-1952), Cairo 1971; 
P. J. Vatikiotis, Egypt since the revolution (ch. 
on cultural life by Louis Awad), London 1968; 
Ch. Vial, Contribution à l'étude du roman et de la 
nouvelle en Egypte, des origines d 1960, in ROMM, 
iv (1967); idem, Le personnage de la femme dans le 
roman £t la nouvelle en Egypte de 1914 à 1960, in 
the press. (Cu. Vraz) 


s(a). In older Turkish literature. 


Asa generic term, Hsga in Turkish texts was synon- 
ymous with story, tale (hi&dye) and legend (menkabe, 
efsane). Fakhri in 78/1567 calls his version of the 
romance of Farhád and Shirin (9.v.] a Aiysa; Mebmed, 
writing in 8oojz397, says that a copy which he 
found was old but the Misa (story) was new, and 
Sheykhi [q.v.], in the first half of the gth/r5th century, 
found the mere telling of a Missa (story) no longer 
sufficiently enjoyable (B. Flemming, ed, Faris 
Husrev u Sirin, Wiesbaden 1974, vv. 2913-16 and 
P. 140 f.; S. Yüksel, od., Mehmed, Zgk-ndme, Ankara 
1965, v. 404; F. K. Timurtaş, Seyht’nin Husrev d 
Sirin'i, Istanbul 1963, v. 1363). 

Narrative works in verse and prose dealing with 
epico-religious and heroic themes (see mikAYA, iii] 
were often called Msja, the term alternating with 
destan, This is true for the ‘Antar, Abū Muslim, 
Saltuk and Ghazi Danishmend stories [see gAMASA, 
iii) or the tales around Kirdn-i Habeshi and Bahman 
Shah b. Firüz Shah (see A. S. Levend, Türk edebiyats 
tarihi. I. Giriş, Ankara 1972, 113, and KAHRAMÁN- 
NAMA) and Djelil Shah and Djemil Peri (see H. 
Sohrweide, Türkische Handschriften. Teil 3, Wies- 
baden 1974, 276, no. 316); not a few tales still await 
examination. 

The lives of holy men and great Süfis of Islam 
such as Ibrihim b. Adham [q.v] were treated col- 
lectively in the genre called tadhhira, the most famous 
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being the extensive Persian prose work Tadkkirat 
aLawliyd by ‘Attar [q.v]. An early Turkish example 
is the Tedhkire-yi ewliy@ adapted from the Arabic 
and presented to the prince of Aydin [4.0], Mubam: 
mad Beg, by an unknown author (MS. Istanbul, 
Veliyüddin 1643). 

In a more restrictive sense, kissa designated 
stories of the Prophets before Mubammad, whose 
own life history gave rise to the siyar genre [g.v], 
whereas events of the lives of members of his family 
inspired other books such as the ghazaudt of the 
caliph “Ali; the makta? works commemorated miracles 
and happenings around the martyrs of the house of 
the Prophet, particularly his grandson Husayn (see 
namsa, iti and HIKAYA, ili], especially famous being 
the Hadihat al-iw'add? by Fugalt [g.v]. 

1n the Missas some prophets were dealt with 
separately, such as Moses (Nissa-yi Müsd we Khidir, 
see Levend, op. cil., 126), and Solomon; such works 
being also known as nām (see wikAvA, i] the most 
voluminous of the Stlzymán-nám2s being the com- 
pilation made by “Urun” Firdewsi [g.0]; Iskandar 
[gv] was also treated separately (see M. Götz, 
Türkische Handschriften. Teil 2, 161, no. 234 and 
ISKANDAR-NAMA, 

Joseph or Yüsaf [g.r.] was a favourite hero of the 
histories of Prophets; his ascetico-mystical romance 
with Zulaykhà, based on the Sürat Vasuf, has been 
treated in many Turkish mathnawis and prose 
works, The oldest appears to be the Kissa-yi Yusuf 
by a certain ‘All, a work of uncertain provenance 
supposedly composed in the Crimea in 639/1232 (see 
N. Pekolcay, Zslamt türk edebiyati. L Istanbul 1967, 
77 tf; Levend, op. cits, 92, 125). 

In Anatolia, Sbeyyád Hamza wrote a mathnawi 
version (ed. D. Dilgin, Istanbul 1946); for Caghatay, 
Mamlük, Adharbaydjinl, and many Ottoman ver- 
sions see the list compiled by Levend, op. cit., 128-30; 
for roth century Kazakh versions, see Fundamenta, 
di, 744. 

Collectively, the prophets have been dealt with 
in the Kisas al-anbiyd? [q.v], which made their 
appearance in Turkish literature in the 8th/r4th 
century. In 7rolsro Nasir al-Din al-Rabghüzi, 
working for a Mongol amir, composed his Eastern 
‘Turkish Kigag al-anbiy@ on the basis of a Persian 
version (facsimile ed. K. Gronbech, Copenhagen 
1948). Other Turkish authors consulted the Arabic 
Kigas al-anbiya by al-Kisa*i, the ‘Ards al-madjälis 
by al-Tha‘labi and others (see K. Erarslan, Kis@tnin 
Bedi d Dünyà ve Kışaşı l-Enbiyå adh eseri 
IstanduPdaki tercümeleri, in TDED, xviii (r970), 
125-32; N. Hacieminoglu, in TDED, xi (1961) and 
xiii (1964), on an anonymous translation in the 
MS. Bursa, Ulu Cami 2474; and A. Ateş, in TDED 
viii (1958), 93 í, on the Yozgat MS. of the trans- 
lation made by Izalki (d. 833/1429-30). 

In 987/1579 an Ottoman writer, Hindi Mabmüd, 
composed a Ktsas-i enbiyd? (G. M. Meredith-Owens, 
Traces of a losi autobiographical work by a courtier 
of Selim IT, in BSOAS, xxii/3 [1960}). Later, more 
complex titles were used for the genre, such as 
Mérat el-safa? fi akwal el-enbiya? written by Kara 
Celebizade (d. 1068/1658). 

A highly esteemed educational Kigas-f enbiyd? 
written by the Ottoman statesman and historian 
Ahmed Djewdet Pasha [g.] as late as the end of 
the roth century, in no less than twelve volumes, 
is evidence for the tenacity of the genre. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited 
in the article, see the relevant articles in Pailologiae 

turcicae fundamenta, ii, Wiesbaden 1965; F. 
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Babinger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und 
thre Werke, Leipzig 1927; Istanbul küüphaneleri 
tarik-cofrafya yazmaları hataloglarii, Tiirkge tarih 
yazmaları, Istanbul 1943 ff; J. R. Walsh, The 
Turkish manuscripts in New College, Edinburgh, 
in Oriens xii (1959), 171-89, esp. no, z; F., E. 
Karatay, Topkapı Saray: Müzesi Kütüphanesi 
türkçe yasmalar kataloğu, Istanbul r961; F. le, 
Eski tiirk edebiyatında nesir. I, Istanbul 1964; 
idem, Eski tiirk edebiyatinda nazım, 1-11, Istanbul 
1966-7; B. Flemming, Türkische Handschriften. 
Teil 1, Wiesbaden 1968. The impetus which the 
kissa, siyar, and makta! genres gave to Turkish 
religious iconography can be seen in N. Atasoy 
and F.Cagman, Turkish miniature painting, 
Istanbul 1974, and the literature cited by them. 
(B. FLEMMING) 


3(b). More recent Turkish literaiure. 

After the Mukhayyeldt of SAM ‘Aztz [g.v.] (1796), 
which form a transition between the old and the 
new, a series of translations, mainly from the French, 
followed some sixty years later, eg. Fénélon's 
Téülémaque as Terdjeme-yi Telemak (1862), Victor 
Hugo's Les Misérables as Maghdarin bikdyesi (1862), 
Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, as H ihdye-yi Robenson 
(from the Arabic, 1864), followed by Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre's Paul et Virginie (1870), Voltaire's 
Micromégas (1871), Alexandre Dumas pére's Le 
Comte de Monte Cristo (1873), Lamartine's Graziella 
(1878), Abbé Prévosts Manon Lescaut, Octave 
Feuillet's Le roman d'un jeune homme pauvre (1880) 
and many others. Except for the T/lémague, which 
was translated in a most flowery and ornate style, 
in the best Ottoman ingh@ tradition, most of the 
rest were rendered in a comparatively simple lan- 
guage, not far removed from spoken Turkish. This 
translation movement or activity coincided with 
the emergence of the literary Tansimat school, and 
the first generation of modernist writers provided 
the early examples of Turkish short stories and 
novels in the modern sense. 

1. The short story 

‘The pioneer of the short story is the popular author 
Abmed Midbat [g.v]. Although be did not belong 
to the literary school initiated by Shinasf [¢.».] and 
his associates, and was looked down upon by them 
as a conservative in outlook, as informal in style 
and as lacking in technique, and was consequently 
unfairly judged, he was avidly read by the general 
public and youth intellectuals alike and greatly 
influenced the succeeding generation of writers as 
witnessed by many of them (see HUSAYN RAHMI and 
xuAuip ptvi’). Ahmed Midbat published two col- 
lections of short stories: Kissadan his;e (1870) and 
Laifi riwdyat (in 25 parts, 1870-95). His mostly 
romantic stories with an occasional touch of realism, 
some adapted from the French, became immensely 
popular and soon made the genre fashionable. 

To this formative period belongs a collection of 
short stories in three volumes, the Musdmeret-ndme 
("The Book of soirées”, 1872-5), inspired in structure, 
by Boccaceio's Decameron, and written by one Emin 
Bülend, a civil servant about whom we know almost 
nothing. These are entertaining stories of uneven 
value, a mixture of traditional narrative and the 
new approach. Different from Abmed Midbat's 
works, the Mésamercndmé's language and style 
vary in places from the ornate to the straightforward 
colloquial. A younger member of the Tansimat 
literary period, Sami Pasha-Zade Sezai [p], is 
also reckoned among the pioneers of the modern 


Turkish short story. His modest output (two volumes, 
of which Kuh gkeyler “Little things", 1308 Rümi/ 
1892), began the realist trend in the short story. 
He used a good technique and developed a tidier 
style and avoided ornate language. The great master 
of the Turkish short story is, however, Khalid Diya? 
of the Zherwet-i Fünün [q.v.] literary school, who 
perfected the genre, of which he made a study in his 
work Hikāye (1307/1891). Khalid Diya?, who tends 
in his novels to concentrate on the life of Istanbul. 
upper and upper-middle classes and to use a precious 
language, by contrast in his numerous short stories 
(collected in 20 volumes) describes mostly ordinary 
people of the middle and working classes, and uses. 
à comparatively less ornate style. Among minor 
writers of the same school, the novelist Mehmed 
Raf and the critic and journalist Huseyn Djahid 
[g.v] also wrote short stories of uneven value. Two 
prominent writers who remained outside the Therwet-i 
Fünün school, the novelist Huseyn Rabmi and the 
essayist Ahmed Rasim (g.v.] contributed realistic 
short stories which are vivid sketches of everyday 
life in Istanbul of the 1890-1920 period, 

The restoration of the Constitution (July 1908) 
followed by the movements of Turkism [see 
TORKEOLOK), Populism (Khala doghru) and the 
New Language (Yefi lisén), sponsored by Diya? 
Gökalp (q.v.) and ‘Omer Seyf ed-Din [g.v], revolu- 
tionised the whole approach to narrative in Turkish 
literature, Most short story writers (and novelists) 
switched from the capital (Istanbul) to the provinces 
and made an attempt to introduce colloquial Turkish 
into literary language and avoided, on the whole, 
elaborate psychological analysis for straightforward 
realism. 

The prominent woman novelist, Khálide Edib 
[g-u], wrote realistic short stories mostly based on 
her own experiences or observations. “Omer Seyf 
el-Din (1884-1920), who left ten volumes of short 
stories (posthumously collected in book form), led 
the reaction against the precious language of the 
Therwet-i Fünun school and wrote in spoken Turkish 
stories on the reminiscences of his childhood or on 
episodes of Turkish history. A hasty writer, his 
easy, even facile language is not always polished. 
But his deliberately direct style, avoiding the 
“literary”, established a new tradition in Turkish 
narrative. The outstanding essayist and political 
satirist Refik Khalid Karay (9.v.], wrote his famous 
Memleket hiká yeleri ("Stories from the provinces", 
1019), during his five years' exile in Anatolia. These 
stories on the types and customs of the villagers and 
provincial townspeople are told with a rare virtuosity 
of natural style and powerful realism unprecedented 
ia modem Turkish literature. 

Most novelists of the period (e.g. Y. K. Kara-‘Oth- 
manoghlu, R. N. Güntekin, Peyámi Safa, etc.) also 
wrote short stories. But others excelled in the genre; 
Memdüb Shewket Esendal (q.v. in Suppl}, a politician 
and diplomat, wrote, at irregular intervals, stories 
which are different in subject matter, plot and 
style from the "classical" Maupassant-type stories 
of his contemporaries, F. Djeldl el-DIn, a psychiatrist. 
by profession, left remarkable sketches and short 
stories, written in a very personal style, about 
eccentric types and harmless maniacs of Istanbul, 
against an authentic “local” setting of the Hüseyn 
Rabml tradition, They are character studies or 
sketches of the moods of ordinary people, with 
emphasis on women, written in spoken Turkish, 
without any elaboration or embellishment and 
inbued with human warmth and optimism. The 
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novelist Halikarnas Ballkis| (g.v. in Suppl] who 
belongs to the same generation, but who published 
his work in the Republican period, after the age of 
fifty, wrote fascinating stories on the life and struggles. 
of the sea folk of the Aegean. 

The 1930s inaugurated a new cra in contemporary 
Turkish literature, and witnessed the emergence of 
two prominent but very different story writers: 
Sabah al-Din ‘AI (also à novelist [q.v.]), who pio- 
neered social realism, writing powerful stories on the 
true life experience and hardship of the village and 
small town communities of Anatolia. Sa'Id Faik 
(1906-54), pethaps the greatest name in the Turkish 
short story, described, in his compelling stories and 
sketches, written in a forceful and romantic style, 
the life and milieu of the simple people, workers, 
fishermen, vagabonds, etc. of Istanbul, based mostly 
on his personal experiences, with a deeply human 
touch, Abmed Hamdi Tanpinar [q.v], poet, critic 
and novelist, and adept of the neo-classicist Yabya 
Kemal (9:1), wrote nostalgie, evocative short stories 
where whresolvable psychological issues are the 
leitmotiv. The playwright and essayist KhaldGn Taner 
(b. 1915) writes stories flavoured with humour and 
social criticism. Ikan Tarus (1907-67), a civil 
servant, described in his stories the intricacies of 
bureaucracy in the provinces, 

In the 19405, 19508 and 19603, most novelists (e.g. 
Kemal Tahir, Kemal Bilbagar, Orban Kemal, Samim 
Kocagöz, Yaşar Kemal, etc.) also wrote short stories 
in which concentration is on the plight of the peas 
antry, provincial townfolk and suburban dwellers 
(see below). This is particularly true of writers of 
peasant origin (eg. Fakir Baykurt, Talib Apaydin, 
etc.), Aziz Nesin (b. 1915) the great humorous writer 
of unsurpassed popularity, has been writing in- 
numerable stories and sketches where he uses his 
art to fight social evils and bigotry by ridicule. 
Oktay Akbal (born 1923) writes individualistic and 
romantic stories, mostly based on personal reminis- 
cences, full of nostalgia for things past. Necati Cumalı 
(b. 1921), poet, playwright and novelist, differs 
from mest of his contemporaries in not concentrating 
on any one given theme, but writing stories on a 
variety of subjects in a warm and flowing style. 

Contemporary short story writers dwell as a rule 
on the social, political, economic and cultural 
problems of Turkey, a society in rapid transforma- 
tion, linking them to the personal problems of the 
individual. From several dozen names (some of 
them also novelists), the following stand out: 
Mehmed Seyda (b. 1919), the poet S. K. Aksal (b. 
1920), Yusuf Atılgan (b. 921), Wiis’at O. Bener 
(b. 1922], Muzaffer Buyrukcu (b. 1928), Bilge 
Karasu (b. 1930), Tabsin Yücel (b. 1933) and Bekir 
Yildiz (b. 1933). Among women writers one notes 
Nezihe Meriç (b. 1925), Adalet Ağaoğlu (b. 929), 
Leyla Erbil (b. 1931), Füruzan (b. 1935) and Sevgi 
Soysal (1936-76) who dwell on the problems of 
women of all classes in present day Turkey. 

2. The novel. 

The outstanding lexicographer and scholar Shems 
el-Din Sarai {q.v.] wrote the first Turkish novel in 
the modern sense: Taʻashshuk-i Talat we Finat 
(1872). This is a Inve story used as a background to 
criticise the traditional marriage custom, marriage 
of partners unknown to each other. Namik Kemal 
[g.v.], the great poet and patriot of the Tangimal 
school, experimented with a romantic (Intibah, 
1876) and a historic (Djezmi, 1880) novel. One of 
his younger colleagues, Sámi Pagha-Zide Se2a% 


1849), while another, Redj&"i-ZAde Ekrem [qj 
produced a socialsatirieal novel (Araba sevddst, 
"Devotees of the hansom cab", 1889, published 
1896), which is a forerunner of later novels where 
the “westernising snob”, the blind imitator of 
European manners and customs, is ridiculed (see 
below); and Nabi-Zide Nagim (1862-93) wrote 
examples of realist novels (Kara Bibik, a long short 
story, 1890, and Zehrd, 1895). 

Outside this literary school of the "élite", the 
most important representative of the genre was the 
prolific popular writer, publicist and journalist 
Ahmed Midhat who flooded the post-18705 period 
with several dozen novels on subjects of all types: 
adventure, history, social satire, science fiction, 
realist and naturalist narrative, etc. He owes a 
great deal of his narrative technique, his dialogue 
and his handling of episodes to the traditions of 
‘Turkish popular art and literature (ie. Karagór, 
the meddāb, the fulsit technique in the Orla oyunu 
and folk tales of various kinds), and also to the 
French novels of adventure. Many of his novels, 
particularly Hasan Meliáh (1875), Hüseyn Felléh 
(1875), Sileymin Mui (1876), Henüz on yedi 
astinda (1882), Diirddne Hanim (1882), were 
enormously popular and read avidly by genera- 
tions of readers of all classes until the 19ros. His 
novel Efldtin Bey ile Rakim Efendi (1896), pioneered 
a series of novels which satirise the alla franca way 
of life of Istanbul snobs. 

In the following period of the Therwet-i Fünun 
school, the great representative of the novel is 
Khalid Diya’. Although as a boy writer, like most 
of his contemporaries, he greatly admired Abmed 
Midbat, there is hardly any trace of the old Turkish 
Popular narrative technique or the influence of the 
French novels of adventure and entertainment, even 
in his early novels of the formative period, which 
were romantic love stories with some elements of 
realism. He completely broke with traditional meth- 
ods of story-telling and developed a well-disciplined 
narrative technique where there is no room for ir- 
relevant digression or asides to the reader. Khalid 
Diyi? perfected this technique in his later novels 
(e.g. MOi ve siydh, "Blue and black", 1897, and 
tA mennd® "Forbidden love", roo), inspired 
mainly by the method and style of the French 
realists, His works remained the best examples of 
realism in Turkish literature until the mid-rg3os. 
‘The setting and characters are often chosen from 
the upper and upper-middle classes of Istanbul, 
the type of people with whom he came into direct 
contact during the strict Hamidian régime. He 
chose, in his novels, to write, like most of his col- 
leagues of the movement, in an extremely precious 
and artificial language, thus deviating from the 
trend of the first generation of modernists (the 
Tangimadt writers) who had made an attempt to 
create a style which could be understood by a larger 
audience, 

As Khalid Diya? dominated the scene in prose, 
minor writers were hardly noticed. One of them, 
Mehmed Ra'üf (1875-1935), a naval officer, wrote a 
(probably autobi novel, a poignant story 
‘of desperate love: Eylül ("'September", 1900), which 
is the only work still remembered of his dozen novels. 

Hüseyn Rabmi, who did not join any particular 
literary group, began his career during the time of 
the Theneet-i Fiiniin movement, and remained one 
of the most popular novelists from 1890s until the 
late 19205. At the beginning, he followed in the steps 


(1860-1936), wrote an anti-slavery novel (Sergüzegk, | of his master Ahmed Midhat, but he gradually pol- 
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ished the elements taken from Turkish popular arts | and the peasants (Yaba 


and adopted them to his own purpose, blending 
them successfully with the technique of the French 
realists and naturalists, particularly of Maupassant 
and Zola, With his accurate observations of the life 
and types of Istanbul lower and lower-middle class 
families in the period approximately 1890-1920, his 
penetrating analysis of the burning social problems 
of his time and his acute sense of humour and satire, 
Büseyn Rabmi is perhaps the most original of all 
Turkish novelists. Like his prominent contemporary 
the essayist Abmed Rasim [g.0.], his work is of great 
documentary value. He studied meticulously the 
everyday life of families and individuals and their 
development within disintegrating Ottoman society 
and all the social problems arising from the impact 
of Western ideas and customs. His best novel, 
Shipsevdi "Always in love" (written and partly 
serialised in 1901, published in book form 1912) is a 
further development of the theme already treated 
‘by his predecessor and himself: a character study of 
the "‘Westernising snob”. 

During this period, two works were the pioneers 
of the so-called "village novel" (kòy romani) which 
was to develop during the Republican period: 
NabZáde Nazim's long short story Kara Bibik, 
already mentioned, and Ebübekir Házlm Tepeyran’s 
(1864-1947) Küčük Pasha (1910), which describes 
life in à central Anatolian village during the last 
decade of the 19th century. 

During the post-ro08 era, with the freedom of 
the press restored and in the midst of warring ideol- 
ogies (Ottomanism, Pan-Islamism and Turkism), 
we see that most writers of the young generation 
gather around a new trené called "National liter- 
ature” (Milli edebiyyát), led by the sociologist and 
guiding spirit of the intellectuals of the epoch, 
‘Diy’? Gökalp and his associates (particularly Ömer 
Seyt el-Din, see above). In this period, the prominent 
"woman writer Khülide Edib's early novels have 
considerable autobiographical elements, and with 
their passionate, independent, strongwilled heroines, 
outline the author's ideal of the emancipated Turkish 
woman. Under the impact of the Pan-Turkish- 
movement, she wrote Yeti Taran, 1912, and her 
contemporary colleague, a minor woman writer 
Müfide Ferid (Tek, 1892-1971) followed ber example 
with a similar novel Aydemir, 1918). However, 
Khülide Edib later rejected this ideology and es- 
poused the new nationalism of the resistance move- 
ment in Anatolia which she joined in April 1920. 
She wrote novels on the national struggle and life 
in Anatolia, based on personal experiences or ob- 
servations (e.g. Ateshden gómiek, “Shirt of fire”, 
1922; Vwrus habbeye "Strike the whore", 1923). 
During her long exile abroad (:925-39) and after 
her return to Turkey, she continued to write, mainly 
period novels. Already by 1930s the approach to 
the novel was beginning to change (see below). 
Khilide Edib's prominent contemporary, Ya‘kib 
Kadri Kara-‘Othmanoghlu (1889-1974 [qvJ) the 
most powerful novelist of his generation, excelled 
in studies of periods and institutions. In a series of 
novels he described the disintegration of a family 
caught between the old and the new towards the 
end of the Empire (KirdHk kona’, "Mansion to 
let", 1920); life in a convent of the decaying Bektasht 
order of dervishes (Nar Baba); party strife in the 
post-r908 period (Hüküm gediest, "The night of the 
judgment”, 1927); life in occupied Istanbul in the 
early 1920s (Sodom ve Gomóre, 1928); a poignant 
description of the gap between an educated man 


“The stranger", 1932), 
a pioneer "village novel"; the life of a young Turk 
exile in Paris (Bir sürgün, "An exile", 1937), etc. 
He also experimented with a roman-flewve, covering 
the second and the third decade of the Republican 
‘era (Panorama, 2 vols. 1953-4). 

The humorist and essayist Refik Khalid Karay 
is the author of some twenty novels, mostly of 
mediocre literary value, except for the first, Istan- 
bulun ič yis (1920, Roman script edition as Istan- 
bulun bir yis, 1939). This is written in the form 
of a diary and is a series of masterly skeiches of 
Istanbul "society" between 1900 and 1920, in which 
the last vestiges of the old régime, the influential 
magnates of the all-powerful Committee of the 
Union and Progress and the degenerate nouveaux- 
riches of the war years are depicted with brilliant, 
merciless sarcasm. Peyàm! Safa (1899-1961), a 
self-taught writer, produced in the early 19205 
novels which described various characters of the 
changing Turkish society, emphasising the clash 
between the traditional and the new (e. Sözde 
bizlar, 1922, Mahsher, 1924, Fatih-Harbiye, 1931); 
later he studied cases of psychological stress and 
crisis and also supernatural phenomena. His partly 
autobiographical guncu hariciye Aogusu ("External 
ward No. 9", 1930) is one of the best examples of 
the psychological novel in Turkish literature. 

‘The best-seller of the early 1920s was Callbushu 
(1022, Eng. tr. The autobiography of a Turkish girl, 
by Sir Windham Deeds, 1950) by Reshad Nari 
Güntekin (g.v.), who published several similar novels 
(e.g. Aksham güneshi, 1926, Eng. tr. Afternoon sun, 
by Deeds, 1951). These were sentimental romances 
mixed with realistic observations of Anatolian life. 
With the publication of Yegkil gedje (“Green night", 
1928), where the influence of religious fanaticism 
in Anatolia is studied, Reghad Nūr changed his 
manner and wrote a series of novels dealing with 
social change brought about by the reforms of the 
19208, (e.g. Yaprak dökümü, 1930). Güntekin per- 
fected the literary language based on spoken Turkish 
initiated by ‘Omer Seyf el-Din and was recognised 
as one of the masters of modern Turkish prose until 
the middle of the 1930s, when a profound trans- 
formation of the language, style and literary taste 
began to take place, 

The early generations of novelists of the Republican 
era inaugurated a new approach to the novel which 
began in the 1930s, and gathering momentum in 
the 1940s, matured in the r950s and 1960s. For the 
majority of contemporary writers, the novel is 
only a vehicle to convey ideas, to prove a point and 
to discuss the burning problems of modern Turkey. 
Except for sporadic cases, for nearly forty years 
novelists have been concentrating mainly on the 
following themes: 

(1) The background and various episodes of the 
War of Liberation; (2) The plight of the villagers 
and provincial townspeople; (3) The struggle of the 
peasants against exploiting land-owners and corrupt 
bureaucracy; (4) Unemployment in the villages, 
and peasant migration to labour areas (cotton fields, 
etc); (s) The peasant migrations to the cities in 
search of work and its consequences; (6) Peasants 
turned brigands as a result of gross injustice; (7) The 
problems of the peasant populations of the shanty- 
towns (gecekondu) in city suburbs; (8) The problems 
of illiteracy and educating children (particularly 
girls) in villages; (9) The influence of religious ex- 
ploitation on the masses in villages and towns; 
(1o) The plight of peasant migrant workers in Europe, 
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particularly Germany; (11) Problems arising from 
long-sojourn of Turkish worker-families in Europe; 
(12) The exploitation of the defenceless citizens by 
the noweauxriches business classes in the cities; 
(13) The ravages of partisan politics in villages and 
provincial towns; (14) The problems of women in 
general and working women in particular; etc. 

In short, all the problems of a rapidly developing 
and industrialising, once mainly rural, society where 
a population explosion and a universal yearning 
for better living defy the dexterity of all govern- 
ment. The days of the "art for art's sake" principle 
of the Therwet-i Funan days are left far behind: 
the contemporary Turkish novelist hes no time or 
leisure for telling stories of personal wots. 

Leading names of the modera period are: the 
pioneer Sabib al-Din «AIL (1907-48), already men- 
tioned) whose novel Kwyucabh Yusuf (“Yusuf from 
Kuyucak", 1937) is a masterly description of life 
in a small western Anatolian provincial town at 
the beginning of the century; Orhan Kemal (194-70), 
who wrote with a warm and deeply human style 
the epic of the Turkish “little man"; and Kemal 
Tahir (1910-73 [p], Who spent long years in 
Anatolian prisons where he collected his material 
on a series of novels on the life and problems of the 
central Anatolian peasantry and small town com- 
munities, He also wrote several period novels on 
episodes of early and modern Turkish history, 
Further, Samim Kocagöz (b. r916) wrote on the 
peasant-landowner relationship in the Aegean area 
and also related episodes of the Anatolian resistance 
movement; Yaşar Kemal (b. 1922) excels in des- 
cribing, with an epic style inspired by Turkish folk 
tales, the life and struggles of the peasantry in the 
Adana area; and Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), of peasant 
origin himself, describes the life and problems of 
southern Anatolian villages, etc. (The majority of 
short story writers cited above are also known as 
novelists, and most of them should be counted in 
this category.) 

Outside this category, there are novelists who 
belong to previous generations but who published 
their work in the 19308 or later: The short story 
writer Memd0h Shewket Esendal (1883-1952), 
published a remarkable novel Ayaş ve Airacilari 
(“The man from Ayaş and his tenants", 1934), a 
powerful study of a group of disparate types during 
the carly years of the new capital, Ankara, Midhat 
Djemāl Kuntay (1885-1951), a minor epic poet and 
biographer, wrote a single novel, Üg Istanbul (“Three 
Istanbuls", 1938). Planned as a period novel, it 
rather a series of loosely-connected sketches on the 
life and character of Ottoman society and govern- 
ment in Istanbul during the period of decay and 
disintegration of the Empire (1890-1920). It is a 
fascinating panorama of events and of personalities, 
Ottoman, Levantine and foreign, told with a personal, 
elaborate and, in places, precious style. Abd al-Hakk 
‘Shinast Hisar (1883-1963 [g.r.]), who published some 
poems and critical essays in the 1920s, produced his 
first novel in roit at the age of fifty eight, Fakim 
Bey se bis ("Fahim Bey and our family"), a powerful 
character study of an Istanbul type at the turn of 
the century, an inefficient civil servant turned 
businessman. After the great success of this novel, 
Hisir wrote several others, all in an anachronistic 
style which nostalgically evoke the Istanbul of 
1900. Lastly, the unusual writer Halikarnas Ballkélst 
the famous exile of Bodrum (Halicarnassus), must 
be mentioned, who produced his first novel at the 
age of sixty (Aganta, Burina, Burinata, 1946) and 


devoted his entire work to the epic of the sea and 
seamen of the Aegean. 
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sayast, Ankara, 1962-77. (Fastin L2) 


4. In Persian literature. 


In Persian the term kissa (together with its appro- 
ximate synonyms fikdyat, afsána, dásiám) covers a 
number of different literary forms, and while this arti- 
cle must be concerned primarily with the modern 
application, it is also true that the more traditional 
manifestations have had some influence on recent de- 
velopments. One of the earliest uses of the term seems. 
to have been in the sense of “biography”. Examples. 
of this range from the Pisas al-anbi yi? the title given 
to a number of works, of which one of the earliest 
and most popular is that by Mawlàrà Muhammad 
Djuwayrl, said to have been written in 352/063, 
containing biographies of the prophets from Adam 
to Muhammad, to, at the other extreme, the Risas 
al-‘ulama? written by Muhammad b. Sulayman 
TunakAbun! in 1290/1873 and consisting of accounts 
of leading Shi*t divines, to which frequent reference 
is made in E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, 
iv, 354-449 passim. A condensation of this work 
was published in ro4r by Muhammad ‘Alf Djamál- 
xida under the title Kissa-yi issa-hd. 

A second group includes pseudo-biographical 
works of a largely fictional nature. A classic ex- 
ample of this genre is the kissa-yi Hamza or Hamza- 
mma, the hero of which was a contemporary of the 
Prophet Mubammad and the story of whose exploits 
is said to have been commissioned by a namesake 
who led a rebellion in Ststan at the end of the and/8th 
century. The story is extant in a number of versions, 
some parts of which, judging from their style, may 
well go back to the scdjoth century, Another example 
in a slightly different class is the Bakhtiydr-ndma, 
the account of the deeds of a putative descendant of 
the legendary hero Rustam, said to have been a con- 
temporary of the Stsinid monarch Khusraw Parwiz; 
the earliest surviving version of this is the Rahat a 
arwdh, composed (in prose) by Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad Dakéyikl Marwazt in the 6th/r2th century. 

From this phase we move by a natural progression 
to the traditional romance with few or no historical 
or religious overtones, Some of these are by known 
authors—ranging from the famous mathnawis of 
classical poets like Nizāmi, Amfr Khusraw Dihlawi 
and Djåmi, retelling the stories of Laylé and Madjnün, 
Khusraw and Shirin, Yûsuf and Zulaykhà, and so 
to the works of lesser or otherwise unknown 
writers, like Fakhr al-Din Gurgánl's Wis u Rámin, 
‘Ayyüki's Warka wa Gulskéh, or the prose version 
of Samah-i “Ayyār by Far&marz b. Khudidid, all 
these dating from the sth/stth century. Many such 
romances have been handed down orally in more 
or less corrupted versions, until they finally achieved 
permanence in manuscript or, most recently, in 
“chapbook” form. Characteristic examples are the 
stories of Husayn-i Kurd, Bahrim and Gulandim, 
Hatim-i Ta, Shirûya, Falaknàz and Khursh{difarin, 
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Malik Djamghid, Nadjmi-yi Shiräzt and Nüsh-fazin. 
Many of these must be of considerable antiquity, 
while others (for instance, the story of Amir Arslan, 
known to have been composed, though doubtless 
on a foundation of traditional material, by Nasir 
al-Din Shah's storyteller, Mirzà Mubammad ‘Ali 
Nab al-Mamilik, during the second half of the 
33th/roth century) are comparatively recent. Such 
stories, often qualified by such epithets as shiri, 
shirin-“ibdrat, are part of the stock-in-trade of the 
nabhal or bissa-gd, both professional and amateur, 
who provide entertainment alike for the clients of 
coffee-houses, the children of private households, 
and the peasants of rural villages, In a similar 
tradition are the humorous anecdotes of Mullà 
Nasr al-Din and Mulla Bublal-i ‘Akil, whose Iranian 
versions have not yet been given the attention they 
have received, for instance, in the Turkish folk- 
literature area, This vast reservoir of oral narrative, 
which in addition to the long romances provides 
innumerable examples of every category of folk-tale 
—animal tales, fairy stories, tales of magic, moral 
and satirical anecdotes—has been sadly neglected 
in the past (in spite of early collections like Kalila 
wa Divina, Marzbán-náma, Sindbid-náma, Djatodmi® 
aLMhayii and Riyéd al-pikayat), and it is only 
within the present century that serious attempts 
have been made by scholars and anthropologists, 
both privately and officially-sponsored, to collect 
and preserve this treasury of popular literature. 
This neglect may account for the fact that, when 
the art of story-telling and novel-writing was revived 
on the literary level during the early years of the 
present century, models were sought not in Iran's 
‘own literary tradition but rather from the flourishing 
ateliers of Western Europe. Indeed, it is significant 
that the Persian language does not yet bave a word 
for "novel", but still uses the French roman (rumdn). 
In making this judgment, we are consciously leaving 
out of account such works as Ri? ya-yi sadita (1900), 
Masilik al-mulsinin (1905), and Siyéhat-ndma-yi 
Ibrahim Bayg (1903-9), since the story element in 
these is subordinate, the primary purpose of the 
semi-anonymous authors being to expose social 
and political abuses in pre-Revolution Iran through 
the medium of a fictionalised travelogue, The authors 
of the first novels proper may indeed have had 
similar motives in setting their tales in remote 
historical periods, but the European influence is 
unmistakeable, not only in the clear debt owed to 
the historical novels of such writers as Alexandre 
Dumas (several of which had been translated into 
Persian), but even in the use of European forms of 
Persian names from the Achaemenid and Sasinid 
periods. Among the more noteworthy of these novels 
are the trilogy by Muhammad Bakir Khusrawi, 
Shams  Tughra, Méri-yi Winist and Tughru u 
Humdy, published in :909-r0, three independent 
novels whose common link is their single hero and 
their setting in the period of the Mongol invasions 
of the 7th/r3th century; another trilogy by Shaykh 
Misi Nathi, "ehh u salfanal, Sitéra-yi Lidi and 
Sargudkaski-i Shahadda Khünum-i Babuli, published 
in 1919, 1924-5 and 1931-2 respectively, and set in 
the reign of Cyrus the Great; Dastin-i Básldn, by 
Hasan Badi‘, the Achaemenid background of which 
is a mixture of elements drawn indiscriminately 
from the SAdA-ndma of Firdawst and the works of 
Herodotus; and a long series of works by ‘Abd 
al-Husayn San'atbzida Kirmant, beginning with 
Dimgusiaran, a two-volume novel published in 
1921 and 1926 and set in the period of the rebellion 


of Mazdak and the fall of the Sásánid dynasty, and 
continuing with stories from such widely separated 
historical periods as the reign of Shāpûr the Great 
(Dastin-i Máni-yi nakhdsh, 1927), the rise of the 
Sásinid dynasty (Salahskar, 1933), the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty by the Abbasids (Siyah 
püshän, 1944), the reign of Nadir Shah (Nadir, 
fütib-i DiM, 1956), and even the science-fiction 
future (Rustam dar karn-i bist u dwwwwm, 1935). 
Most of these works are noteworthy as pioneering 
efforts rather than through intrinsic literary value. 
Their language is literary, and even in the dialogues 
shows little attempt to adjust style to speaker, let 
alone to use colloquialisms; they are discursive and 
rambling, and historically full of inaccuracies and 
anachronisms. Their inspiration comes from the 
romantic historical novel of roth century Europe 
rather from any native source. If they do reflect any 
particular society, it is rather that of the writers 
themselves, and in this respect at least the novels 
throw interesting light on contemporary Iran. 
However, the popular success of these early works 
encouraged many other writers to follow their 
example, and a long list of such books, of varying 
merit, have appeared and continue to appear up to 
the present day. A fairly comprehensive list will be 
found in Kamshad's Modern Persian prose literature, 
52-3, and it is sufficient here to mention a few of 
the outstanding names. The list includes a number 
of recognised scholars—Sa‘id Nafisi, Yahyā Karib, 
Ridi-zAda Shafak, Dhabīb Bihrūz—whose writing 
is marked by a greater attention to accurate detail 
than some of their rivals, like “AI Djalait, Rabimzida 
Safawi, Husayn Masrür, Haydar ‘Al Kamal, 
Djawid FAdil, Shirizpar Partaw, and others whose 
novels show almost a tendency to revert to the style 
of the popular romances, Few writers have ventured 
into the field of contemporary history. A notable 
exception is Husayn Ruknzáda Adamiyyat's 
Dalirin-i Tangistáni, first published in serial form 
in 193r and recounting an episode in the southern 
tribal disturbances during the ffirst World War; 
though it appeared a year or two later in book 
form, it was subsequently suppressed and only 
reappeared after the abdication of Rida Shah. 
However, although contemporary history was 
too dangerous a subject for most writers, this did 
not apply to general social criticism, which indeed 
was quite consonant with the reforming mood of 
the years of Rigi Shah's reign, The theme that 
attracted most attention, partly perhaps because of 
the opportunities it offered to less talented and 
scrupulous writers to exploit sensationalism, was 
that of the position of women in traditional Iranian 
society. One of the first novels to take up this sub- 
ject was Mushfik KazimI's Tihrán-i ma&hif (1922), 
a somewhat rambling work woven round the subject 
of true love thwarted by family greed and social 
custom. Like a number of his successors, Kazim! 
devotes a good deal of space to the discussion and 
description of prostitution. ‘Abbas Khalili, Rabi‘ 
Angid and Djahangir Djalli are other writers of 
this period who base their criticism of social condi- 
tions and the frustrations of youth on the oppression 
and in particular prostitution of women. The chief 
merit of these works is the light they throw on 
Iranian society, particularly of the middle class, 
under the impact of modernisation and western in- 
fluences, Otherwise their style is rambling and 
discursive, with frequent digressions into moralising, 
while the language is still literary and ponderous. 
A few writers of this category deserve fuller 
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mention. Muhammad Mas*üd (Dihati), who was 
assassinated in 1947 in consequence of his editorship 
of an outspoken and often slanderous newspaper, 
Mard-i imrüs, wrote a trilogy in r932-4—Tafrihdt-i 
hab, Dar taliish-i ma ish and Ashraj-i makhlakat—in 
which he draws on his own experience of lower 
middle class life in the provinces and Tehran. These 
novels were variously praised for their frankness 
and condemned for their pessimism and ribaldry. 
A later unfinished trilogy—Gulha"t hi dar 4j inani. 
mirüyad (1942) and Bakdr-i “umr (1946—is in the 
same vein, but shows a greater degree of maturity 
and objectivity, “Ali Dashti is also well-known as a 
journalist and politician, and in addition has achieved 
distinction as an essayist and literary historian and 
critic. He earns mention here, however, for his three 
novels Fitna (1943), Didd@ (1951) and Hínd$ (1955). 
Like the others, these take the position of women 
in society as their central theme, but here it is the 
women of the upper classes that are under the micro- 
scope, and Dashti's work has been criticised for its 
concentration on a rather narrow and repetitive 
stratum of Iranian life. His language, while no better 
suited to his subject than the others, is enjoyable 
for his skill in the handling of words and for his 
admittedly sometimes rather forced employment of 
Arabic and European terms, Muhammad Hidjizi is 
noted for a series of novels—Humd (1927), PariZihr. 
(1929), Zibà (1936-48), Parwāna (1952) and Sirishh 
(1953)—which also, as the names of the first four 
imply, have a woman as the central character. 
Hidjäzi’s view of middle-class society, however, is 
less satirical and caustic than those portrayed by 
Dasht! and Dihati, and sentimental philosophising 
expressed in high-flown language plays a greater 
part. Higjfie? may also be regarded as one of the 
pioneers of the art of the short story, which during 
and since his time has tended in Iran to overshadow 
the full-length novel, perhaps because of its con- 
ciseness and discouragement of diffuseness and 
prolixity. Hidigai's many short stories are buried 
in some half-dozen collections of essays and sketches, 
notably Ayina, Andisha, Nasim, published at inter- 
vals over the period 1932-60, Other novelists who 
deserve mention include Mahdi Hamidi, for his 
three-part novel Uskh-i dar-bi-dar (completed in 
1940), though he is better known as a poet; Fakhr 
al-Din Sbádmán for his Térisi wa rawshnd'i (1950); 
and ‘AIT Muhammad Afghani for his two ency- 
elopaedic novels Shawhar-i Aha Khanum (1961) and 
Shádhàmán-i darra-yi Kara-sü (1966), the first of 
these being hailed at the time as a major break- 
through for the Iranian novel, though apart from 
its length it cannot be regarded as more than a 
worthy continuation of the tradition set by its 
predecessors mentioned above. 

The true innovators are rather to be found in the 
field of the short story, and here the first name to 
be mentioned is that of Muhammad ‘Ali Djamálzáda, 
whose first collection appeared in :921 under the 
title Yaht bad wa yaki nabüd. The title itself is 
indicative of a new approach to the art of story- 
writing, for it is the conventional phrase used to 
open the traditional folk-tale ("Once upon a time"). 
In fact Djamáleüda'e stories do not owe as much 
to folk-literature as this might suggest, though at 
least one of the six in this collection takes its basic 
plot from a well-known folk-tale (Désti-yi Khàla 
Khirsa). His contribution to the development of 
Persian prose lay rather in his insistence on the 
importance of using language that the ordinary 
people can understand, and although he does not 


go quite so far as to employ colloquial and dialect 
forms, except occasionally, his writings are never- 
theless a rich mine of idiomatic and proverbial 
expressions. Indeed he has been criticised for using 
this stock rather in the manner of a card-index, 
instead of attempting to reproduce the tones and 
rhythms of common speech. Djamālzäda, like most 
writers of his time, indulges in social criticism; but 
the effectiveness of this is largely discounted by the 
author's long residence abroad and his consequent 
ignorance of present-day conditions, After his first 
volume of stories, Djamálzida published nothing 
more for twenty years; but then there followed four 
more volumes of short stories, Ami Husayn “Ali 
(1942, extensively revised as Shahkar, 1967), Talkh 
u Shirin (1955), Ghayr az Khuda kičkas nabüd (1961), 
and dsman u Rismán (1964), and six novels, Dar 
al-madjānin (1942), Sahri-yi mabishar (1944), 
Kwlasawi disodn (94s), Rih-i-db-ndma (1947), 
Ma'güma-yi Shirisi (1953), and Sar u tah-i yak 
Aarbás (1955). Djamalzada’s literary life of more 
than forty years has assured him a high place in 
Iranian literary history, even though the momentum 
of his original incursion into the field was not main- 
tained in his subsequent writings. 

The credit for changing the direction of Persian 
prose writing must go rather to a somewhat younger 
man whose literary career lasted only half as long, 
as well as to others who associated with him or 
followed his example. Sadik Hidayat's [qz] first 
published work dates from 1923, when he was only 
twonty, but his contribution to story-telling began 
in 1930 when, shortly after his return from studying 
in Paris, he published Zinda bi-gür, a collection of 
eight short stories. The next four years marked the 
first fruitful period of creative writing; during this 
time he was the leader of a group of friends known 
to themselves and others as the Rab‘a, the "Group. 
of Four”, who included in addition to Hidáyat himself 
Masfüd Farzād, with whom in 1934 he collaborated 
on a volume of satirical sketches (Wagh wagh shad), 
Mudjtabà Minuwf, with whom he wrote an historical 
drama in three acts (Mázyár, 1933), and Buzurg 
fAlawi, the only other member of the Four to achieve 
distinction as a writer of fiction (the other two had 
noteworthy careers as scholars). From Hidüyat's 
pen came two more volumes of short stories, Sth 
dajra khan (1932), Saya-yi rawgham (1933), and a 
short novel, *Alaziyya Khänum (1933), as well as a 
satirical play, fsdna-yi Afarinagh (written in 1930 
but not published until 1946), books and articles 
on literary topics, folklore and magie, and trans- 
lations from French. The range of this output shows 
the lines along which Hidiyat was developing. Like 
Djamálzida, he wanted to write in the language of 
the people; but he achieved this not by having at 
his elbow a stock of idiomatic expressions, but 
through an ear well-attuned to the speech of his 
contemporaries, particularly those of the lower social 
classes, Moreover, he did not confine himself to any 
‘one milieu or class, but wrote with equal insight of 
all, though his sympathies were always with the 
underdog. This period in his writing culminated in 
an astonishing work, Bàf-i kar (not published until 
1937, and then only in a privately duplicated edition 
in India—full publication had to wait until 1941). 
So much has been written about this essay in sur- 
realism that it would be futile to attempt to add 
anything here, and it is sufficient to say that this 
one work has established Hidayat as a writer of 
international calibre. 

After the change of régime in 1941 /Hidáyat began 
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to write fiction again (the intervening six years had 
seen only a handful of literary articles and some 
translations from Pahlavi), and by 1947 he had 
published two more collections of short stories 
(Sag-i wilgard, 1943, and Wilangart, 1944), a novel 
(Hádidii Aba, 1945), and two long stories (db-i 
zindagt, 1944, and Fardd, 1946), as well as a quantity 
of articles and translations. The work of this period 
shows a greater awareness of political questions and 
even for a time a degree of optimism quite out of 
character with the prevailing trend of his writing. 
However, this mood was not to last. In 1947 he 
wound up his fiction-writing with a searing and 
places scurrilous satire on Iranian society, cast in 
the form of a mock history of the Pear] Cannon 
that used to stand in the centre of Tehran and 
served as a point of pilgrimage and petition for the 
uneducated women of the city (characteristically, 
the manuscripts of this work, which has never been 
yublished, carry the "spoonerised" “byline” Hadi 
idäķat). Also possibly from this period, though 
probably carlier, is another unpublished and undated 
work, al-Bitkat al-islámiyya ila "-bilad al-afrandj- 
iyya, a satirical account of a fictional Muslim mission 
to Europe, in which he takes the opportunity to 
lampoon typical figures in the religious and political 
establishment, Four years later Hidayat died in 
Paris by his own hand. 

His close friend and colleague, Buzurg “Alawi, 
though sharing many of his aims and ideals, differed 
from him in a number of respects. He took less interest 
in literature and folklore, and was more deeply 
influenced by Freudian psycho-analysis and Marxist 
political theory. This latter enthusiasm led to his 
imprisonment in 1937 and to prominence in the newly 
formed Tada Party after his release in 1941. Prior 
to that experience he had written oaly one volume 
of short stories (Camadán, 1934), apart from a single 
story contributed to the volume Anirén (1931), one 
of the other two contributors to which was Hidäyat. 
In 1941 he published a second volume of short stories 
(Warak-pira-hà-yi zandim), and in 195: & third 
collection (Ndma-hd) and a novel (Caskm-hdyask). 
In 3953 he left Iran for East Berlin, whence his 
output of fiction has been negligible. The fact that 
his reputation stands so high on such a small founda- 
tion is a tribute to the quality of his writing, which 
shows a strong sense of realism and a profound 
understanding of character. 

The "school" of writing started by the Rab‘a 
attracted a number of imitators and followers, some 
of whom achieved status as independent writers. 
Among these must certainly be mentioned Sadik 
Cabak and Djalal Ali Abmad (gv. in Suppl) 
Cübak's reputation was established with his first 
book of short stories, Khayma-i skabbāzi, published 
in 1945, and this was followed by a second collection, 
Antari ki lüfiyagk murda bid (1949). Like his col- 
leagues, he is interested primarily in the lives ond 
characters of members of the lower classes, and he 
depicts these with a strong sense of realism, which 
often leads him to use expressions and idioms that 
shock his elders. He is also one of the first writers io 
use colloquial language freely throughout. His 
second volume of short stories was followed by more 
than ten years of silence, but in 1963 he published a 
novel, Tangsir, set in the Tangistan area of his home 
province of Fars, which gives a vivid picture of the 
Provincial and tribal life of the south of Iran. Two 
more volumes of short stories followed, Rit-i awwal-i 
kabr (1965) and Ciràgk ARbir (1966), and finally 
(for so far nothing else has appeared) in 1957 a long 


kaleidoscopic novel, Sang-i sabiir, written mainly in 
dialect, and with passages in dramatic dialogue form 
introducing characters from history, poetry, and 
30 on. 

Dialal Ali Abmad, who died in 1969, has a wider 
range of writing than Cübak, being interested in 
sociology, folklore, and political questions, on all 
of which subjects he wrote articles and books. In 
the field of story-writing he has four volumes of 
short stories, Did u bazdid (1945), Az randi hi 
mibarim (1947), Sitār (1948), and Zam-i siyddi 
(1952). A farther five stories were published post- 
hamously under the title Pandj dástim. He also 
published four novels or long stories, Sargudhashi-i 
handihà (1954), Mudir-i madrasa (1958), Nan 
wa 'I-halam (1961), and Nifrin-i zamin (1968). Al-i 
Abmad’s sociological interests show clearly in much 
of his work, but this is not a criticism of his writing, 
which is concise and economical, allowing his charac- 
ters to develop in their own wards (which are usually 
im their colloquial form) rather than through the 
author's description. Other writers who may be 
considered as having been influenced by the same 
school of writing include Mubammad I‘timadzida 
(Bih-Adbin), Ibribüm Gulistin, Ibsàn Tabari, 
Rahmat  Mustafawi, Sharatmadrt (Darwish), 
and Djalal Ali Abmad's widow, Simin Dánishwar. 

The interest in folklore shown by Sadik Hidayat 
was shared by other writers, some of whom could 
indeed claim to have preceded him, for instance, 
Amir Kull Amini, Küh Kirmant, and Subht Muntadi. 
Only the lastnamed, however, ventured briefly into 
the field of original fiction, with a short novel in 
folk-tale form, Hadjdji Mullä Zulf «Ali (1047). The 
two threads rejoined in the writings of Samad 
Bihrangi (¢.v. in Suppl.] and Ghulam Husayn Sa%idi. 
Both these writers, born in Tabriz, use the folk-tale 
form as a medium for allegorical works commenting 
on contemporary social questions. Bihrangl, who 
was drowned in 1968, is the author of a series of 
ostensibly children's stories, all published between 
1966 and 1909, of which mention may be made of 
Olas wa kuldgh-hd, Katal-i kaffar-bds, Afsdna-yi 
mahabbat, Mahi-yi siyth-é katalà, and Karnghta wa 
Kačal-i Hamza, ^ posthumous collection of short 
stories, Ta/kkün, was published in 1970. Sá*idl, who 
writes his fictional work under the pseudonym 
Gawhar-i Murad, is best known for his plays, mimes 
and film scripts; his short story collections include 
Hhána-hd-yi shakr-i Rayy (ross), Shab-nishini-yi 
bäshukūh (1960), Dandil (1960), Wühima-hd-yi bi- 
ndm-unighdn (1967), Tars u d: and Tap (1968). 
Like Ali Abmad, he is interested in sociology, and 
is the author of a number of monographs. Other 
writers in this category include Sadik Humayant, 
Djamal Mir-Sadild and Shapor Kari. 

The latest phase in fiction-writing shows a trend 
towards a more introspective approach, perhaps 
encouraged by current political and social condi- 
tions, which are felt to preclude open discussion of 
current questions. The writers of this category choose 
à somewhat obscure and allusive mode of expres- 
sion, which leaves the reader free to make his own 
interpretation; they are also more concerned with 
inner feelings and psychological states. One of the 
first writers in this vein was Tak! Mudarris, whose 
novel Yaküyd wa tanhd*t-yt @ appeared in 1956. 
This was followed in 1966 by Sharif Djdn, a novel 
of the 1950s. Bahman Furst is known chiefly as a 
playwright, but his collection of short stories, Ziri 
dandan-i sag (1964), attracted favourable notice. 
Two poets, Mabmüd Kiy’-NOsh and Mahmad 
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Tayyári, are also known as story-writers. Two other 
writers deserve special mention: Haghang Gulshirī 
for his three novels Shade Ihtidiab (1968), Kristin 
wa Kid (1971), and Matsüm-i duwwum (1972), and 
Nadir Tbrahimi, who since the late sixties bas 
published a steady flow of novels and short stories. 
Other names include Karim Sadat-i Iohkiwarl and 
Bahram Sadik. 
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5 In Urdu, 


Until the beginning of the roth century, prose 
literature was almost unknown in Urdu. A few 
prose works had been written in the Deccan as far 
back as the early r7th century, but they were 
mostly on religious subjects, A notable exception, 
however, was Wadjhl's story Sab Ras (1635). This 
is based on the Persian allegorical mathnawi, Dastiar 
al-tughshäk, by Vabyà b. Sibak, who is generally 
known as Fatti! Nisipari (d. 852/1448). Sab Ras 
is written in ornate rhymed prose, and like its 
Persian source, it tells the story of the romance of 
Princess Husn (Beauty) and Prince Dil (Heart). 
All the characters bear similarly allegorical names. 
The work appears to have been an isolated piece, 
and it cannot be considered a progenitor of modern. 
Urdu fiction. 

There did exist a kind of versified Urdu fiction 
in the r8th century, namely, the narrative mathnawi, 
of which the outstanding example is Sir al-baydn, 


by Mir Hasan [^]. At its best, the mathaawi in- 
cluded some of the essential elements of the novel— 
a story with a logical sequence of connected incidents; 
characterisation, however rudimentary; and vivid 
description of scenes and social customs. But the 
plots relied too heavily on the incredible and 
supernatural. 

Another precursor of modern Urdu fiction is to 
be found in certain collections of short stories within 
a "frame", which were recited to general audiences, 
as well as to royal courts and rich households. They 
are the Urdu equivalents of Arabic collections like 
Alf layla wa-loyla and Siral ‘Antar, and are termed 
dastin (pl. ddstdned). Ralph Russell (of. cil. in 
Bibl., 107) refers his readers to E. W. Lane's Manners 
and customs of the modern Egyptians for a “generally 
accurate account of how the dastans were recited 
in India”. These cycles of legends were subsequently 
printed in Lucknow in the press established there in 
1858 by Nawal Kishór (d. 1895). Amir Hamza 
Sáhib Kirim kä bissa recounts the wonderful ex- 
ploits of a famous uncle of the Prophet Mubammad 
in 17 volumes totalling about 17,000 pages. The 
most popular sections were Țilsim-i Hóghrubd (7 
vols.) and Nawglérds-ndma (2 vols). Vying in 
popularity with this vast collection was the seven- 
volume Bustin-i khaydl. These works are generally 
considered to be of Persian origin; but it is not clear 
whether the reciters employed by Kishór to produce 
his Urdu versions were actually translating Persian 
texts themselves, or using existing Urdu versions 
which had been passed from mouth to mouth. The 
language is highly-coloured and uses rhymes; but 
the stories recounted were apparently well-known 
and appreciated in India. The ddstanen were tales of 
chivalry, and, like the ma£hnawi, contained a strong 
element of the supernatural. But whereas a mathnawi 
might have a well-formed story, the dasti consisted 
of a series of short stories or incidents, with little 
attempt at characterisation. 

In the evolution of the Urdu novel, we find the 
dástim gradually giving way to the European-style 
novel. Indeed, in some measure the one gradually 
merged into the other. But the prelude to this trans- 
formation takes us to Calcutta, where, in 1800, the 
British East India Company established Fort William 
College, to train British officials in the languages, 
laws and customs of India, The first Principal, 
John Borthwick Gilchrist, assembled a number of 
Indian writers, whom he commissioned to produce 
prose works which could be used as text-books for 
Urdu and other languages. While not discouraging 
a sense of style and a modicum of linguistic embel- 
lishment, he required fairly simple language. A 
number of Urdu books were written, some of them 
fiction, which became popular classics. They were 
all adaptions from other languages, chielly Persian 
but occasionally Sanskrit. The emergence of the 
Urdu novel later in the century diminished the 
importance of these works, though they served until 
the Second World War as text-books for British 
officials and army officers. 

The best-known was Mir Amman's Bágh-o-bahár 
(1801) based on a Persian tale by Amir Khusraw 
ig... it tells the story of four dervishes who are 
supernaturally guided to a city. There, aided by 
the King, they discover their long-lost loves. The 
scene is supposedly Istanbul; but it is described like 
Dihi in the last years of the Mughals, Since the 
original Calcutta edition, this book has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and an English translation by 
Duncan Forbes appeared in London in 1862. S. A. B. 
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Suhrawardy (o. cit., in Bibl., 18) describes it as “the 
first prose classic in Urdu... still read for enjoy- 
ment”, Like other Fort William products, it is 
written in reasonably straightforward language, and 
includes good dialogue and characterisation. Amongst 
other Fort William fiction were ‘AnPish-i mahfil by 
‘Al Afsõs, and Mirzā “All Kazim Diawan's Skakun- 
lala, based on the drama by Kall Das. Not all the 
fiction written for John Gilchrist was published at 
the time. Two previously unpublished ones have 
recently been edited by “Ibadat Barélwi. They are 
by Mazhar “Ali Khin Wili. Haft gulshan (Karachi 
1964) is a collection of fables; while Mádhónal aur 
Kam Kandald (Karachi 1965) is a short ddsidn, in 
zo chapters. Finally, mention must be made of an- 
other Fort William publication which provides a 
link with the mathnawi—Mir Bahidur *AII Husaynt's 
Nathr-i bénasir (Calcutta 1803). It is a prose version 
of Mir Hasan's Sihr al-baydn, including verses quoted 
from the poem from time to time. Strange to relate, 
it was published two years earlier than the mathnacei 
itself. 

Whether the fiction produced at Fort William 
forms a definite stage in the evolution of the Urdu 
novel and short-story, or was merely an interlude, is 
a matter subject to dispute, Mubammad Sadiq 
(op. cit, in Bibl., 212) denies that it was a “formative 
factor in the development of modern Urdu prose". 
He adds that, had it never existed, Urdu prose would 
not have developed any differently. On the other 
hand, Subrawardy (op. cù., 22) maintains that it 
not only furthered the simplification of Urdu prose, 
but also popularised prose romances. It is certainly 
arguable that the simpler prose fostered by the 
‘Aligarh Movement, and exemplified by the writings 
of Sir Sayyid Abmad Khan and Altaf Husayn Hall, 
and even ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar, is at times reminis- 
cent of "Fort William prose”. But of those three, 
only Sharar wrote fiction. 

Whatever the merits and demerits of the Fort 
William products, they were important enough to 
stimulate controversy as to what features constituted 
good Urdu literary prose. Many considered the Fort 
William prose style too simple to be literary. In 
fact, the first original prose romance in Urdu, 
Fasdna-yi‘adiPib by Mirzà Radjab ‘Alt Bég Surür 
(d. 1867), was regarded, and perhaps intended, as a 
reply to the Fort William style. He wrote it in about. 
1824, but it was not published until between 1839 
and 1842. It may fairly be described as a ddstán, 
{or it is a series of stories of chivalry, with a certain 
amount of the supernatural, set in a “frame”; but 
it is in one volume only. The frame is the love-story 
of Prince Djén-i *àlam and Princess Andjuman-ica. 
The stories or incidents describe the dangers, and 
fights with men and magicians, that the hero has 
to face in order to win her. The frame is a familiar 
one, and recurs in Sarshars Fasiina-yi-dzid. The 
language contains much rhetoric and rhyme, and 
itis interesting to note that Surür wrote it in Urdu 
only because he feared that his command of Arabic 
and Persian was inadequate. 

However, it was not until the 1860s and 18708, 
that the Urdu novel, in the European sense, emerged. 
There were good reasons for this. English became 
not only the language of government and higher 
education, but also a common medium of communica- 
tion between the various peoples of India. English 
novels became familiar in the original language. 
Later, a mumbe- were "translated", or, more ac- 
curately, adapted into Urdu, as were selections of 
short stories. But as far as can be ascertained, t 


"translations" did not become common until after 
the First World War, by which time the Urdu novel 
was already flourishing. Another factor favouring 
Urdu fiction was the appearance of numerous 
newspapers and magazines, which published novels 
either in instalments, or as supplementary special 
issues. Fiction therefore became cheap enough to 
attract a wide readership. Thirdly, the “Aligarh 
Movement made prose e respected literary medium, 
and also demonstrated that prose need not be 
artificial, full of rare words, balanced sentences and 
rhymes, to be artistic, During the last thirty years 
of the life of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1813-98), 
the novel became an established form, 

Of the three great novelists writing in this period, 
the first, chronologically, was Nadhir Abmad (1836- 
1912), But it is more logical to discuss Pandit Ratan 
Nath Sarsh&r (1845-1903), first, as his stories retain 
some features of the dasién. Born in Lucknow, after 
a sketchy education he worked for the newspaper 
Awadh pané, then for its rival, the Awadh akkbár, of 
which the proprietor Nawal Kishor appointed him 
editor. His gigantic picaresque novel Fasiina-yi-Andd, 
on which his fame rests, appeared in this newspaper 
in instalments in 1878 and 1879, and was then 
published in book form in Lucknow in 1880, in four 
volumes totalling about 1700 double-columned pages. 
It is more like a collection of short stories and anec- 
dotes than a novel, reflecting both Sarshár's untidy 
aad disorganised way of life and the demands of 
serialisation, which required him to produce regular 
instalments with or without inspiration, According 
to Khürshid (op. cit, in Bibl, 183), the idea of the 
work arose from a discussion about Don Quixole 
among members of the staff of the paper. Sarshar's 
book was a tremendous success, and it was imitated 
by many subsequent novelists. 

The “irame" of Fasdra-yi-Azid is that the noble 
and chivalrous Azad, of the city of Lucknow, falls 
in love with the beautiful Husn-àr&, In order to win 
her band, he has to go and fight for the Turks against 
the Russians, and his adventures are recounted in 
the book. He has a companion, Khédil, who is a 
figure of fun. In fact, in many ways, the roles of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are reversed in 
Azad and Khódj. The work is so rich in characters, 
incidents and scenes that it defies description in a 
brief account. There are major sub-plots as well as 
the main “frame”, and the incidents described are 
both numerous and varied, ranging from fighting 
and flirtation to discussions of poetry, It is notable 
for its pictures of Lucknow life, But above all, it is 
full of dialogue, often racy, and suiting the language 
to the speaker. A Western reader picking it up for 
the first time might think, from many pages, that 
it is a drama, with each speaker's name in bold 
letters at the beginning of the line, followed by 
“stage directions! and then what he or she says. 
This method of setting out dialogue was followed 
by a number of Urdu novelists—for example, “Abd 
al-Halim Sharar. 

The hero, Azad, resembles the dastdn hero—hand- 
some, brave, a great lover and a champion of what 
is right. The realistic pictures, however, are modern, 
sometimes reminding us of Dickens; and there is 
very little of the supernatural. Thus it is a transitional 
work, between the dastdn and the novel; though by 
the time it was published, three of Nadhtr Abmad's 
novels had already appeared, with their realistic 
contemporary social themes. However, Sarshar 
wrote to entertain his readers, The abundant variety 
of characters, including many from the underworld 
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and the demi-monde; the wit and humour; the basic 
realism, despite a veneer of exaggeration—all these 
appealed so strongly to the readers, that it is said 
that when it first appeared in serial form, cach new 
instalment was avidly awaited, and people rushed 
to buy the Awadh akkbir because of it. 

Such a tour-de-force is hard to repeat; and 
Sarshis Bohemian life-style, especially his ad- 
diction to alcohol, seems to have aifected his work, 
Of his later novels, Khuda? fawedidar is an abridged 
and adapted version of Cervantes! novel. His Kämni 
is his only novel with a Hindu background—which 
is rather surprising, since he was himself a Hindu, 

Nadhir Ahmad (1856-1912) is considered by many 
to be the first modera novelist in Urdu, especially 
by those who prefer a novel to be a study of con 
temporary social life, and who like it to have a 
message. Strange to relate, he became a novelist by 
accident, Educated at Delhi College, he worked first 
as a schoolmaster, then an inspector of education, 
and subsequently in various posts in the Revenue 
Department, His first “novel”, Mira! al‘ariis 
("The bride's mirror”) (r869) was written for his 
own daughters to read privately; it was a moral 
tale to teach them the qualities required of a good 
and successful wife, A British Director of Public 
Instruction saw the manuscript, and urged Nadhir 
Abmad to have it published. Because of its educa- 
tional value and high moral tone, the Indian Govern: 
ment bought a thousand copies. Nadhir Abmad 
achieves his didactic aim by describing two sisters 
and comparing their married life. Akbari is a spoilt 
girl who proves incapable of running a house; while 
Asghari is efficient and practical, almost a model of 
all the virtues. In 1873 he followed it with a sequel, 
Bindt alwafgk. Its subject is girls’ education, but 
it is more like a series of lessons than a story. Tawba! 
al-Nagüh (1877) is a more ambitious family tole. It 
tells how Nagi, while ill, repents; and, having 
previously allowed his children to do as they like, 
he now tries to reform them as well as himself. 
Fasdna-yi-Mubtali (1885) treats of the evils of 
polygamy. Jon al-wagt (F888) describes the troubles 
of an Anglicised Indian who shuns his fellows Indians, 
But when his only British friend leaves the country, 
he finds himself isolated, All these novels, then, are 
stories with a moral, and the very names of many 
of the characters are descriptive of them: thus 
Nasüb (repentant) and Mubtalà (afflicted), 

‘These novels struck a new note and have many 
attractive qualities. They are straightforward stories 
of manageable (one-volume) size, in uncomplicated 
yet elegant style, dealing with the contemporary 
Social scene and its problems. Their high moral 
tous, somewhat reminiscent of Victorian England, 
made them suitable reading for people of all ages and 
both sexes; and they were widely read, and fre- 
queatly re-printed up to the Second World War. 
Nadhir Ahmad improved with experience, and bis 
later novels are superior to his earlier ones in both 
character development and plot construction. But 
his earlier ones remained the most popular—espec- 
ialy Mird’at al“ards and Tavbat al-Nayiti, More 
recently, Jonal-wakt has attracted attention, because 
of its relevance to the last years of the British Radi. 

The main objection to these novels has been on 
grounds of the domination of the didactic aim; so 
much so, that it has been suggested that they are 
not real novels at all, but pleas for social reforms in 
the guise of novels. There is also lack of humour 
in them. Nevertheless, they mark the advent of 
the social novel in Urdu. 


Two distinct genres of novel, then, had emerged 
by the last quarter of the 19th century—the pica 
resque type of Sarsbár, and the social type of Nadhir. 
Abmad. Both writers were imitated, and there was a 
burst of activity in both genres, The picaresque type 
gradually lost its appeal, and though many later 
examples could be mentioned, none achieved any- 
thing approaching Sarshár's success. The social 
novel, however, was continued unabated until the 
present time, and in 1899 an outstanding example 
appeared—Umirdd Dján Ada, by Mirzà Muhammad 
Hádt Ruswa (1858-19531). Ralph Russell describes it 
as the first true novel in Urdu (op. ci, 132). It is 
the story of a retired high-class Lucknow prostitute, 
whose namie forms the title, and who tells her life- 
story to the author. Like Sarshár, Ruswá tells much 
of the story in dialogue form, and the book is very 
readable and entertaining. As Mubammad Sadiq 
says (op. cit, 355), the didactic element emerges 
before the end. But what is remarkable in Ruswi's 
approach is his sympathetic and perceptive attitude 
to his heroine. He does not blame her, neither does 
he condone her sinful life, which has made her 
virtually a social outcast. He shows understanding 
without being sentimental. Ruswi wrote several 
other novels, but was unable to repeat the success 
of Umráz Dján Ada. 

As the roth century drew to ite close, a third 
genre of Urdu fiction appeared, the historical novel. 
I's pioneer was ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar (1860-1926), a 
journalist and historian, and a leading figure in the 
<Aligarh Movement. Born in Lucknow, he worked 
there for 5 years as Assistant Editor of the Awadh 
fant. In 1887, he started the magazine Di! gudás, 
which he continued, with interruptions, until his 
death. His earlier novels were first published in 
serial form; but later ones were published whole, 
and sold cheaply as supplements to the magazine. 
The idea of writing historical novels came to him 
while reading Sir Walter Scott's Talisman during a 
train journey. Struck by the unfavourable light in 
Which Scott depicted Muslims, he decided to try to 
redress the balance, and produced Malik-i-SAsis 
awr Wardjana. He had previously published a social 
novel, Dilkasp. But thongh he did not completely 
abandon this genre, the majority of his novels, 
numbering about 3s, are historical. They contain 
uunashamed propaganda for Islam, and paint Chris- 
tianity in a poor light; but they are vivid and ex- 
citing stories of hercism and romance, with brave 
heroes, cruel villains, and beautiful heroines—the 
latter often Christians girls who fall in love with 
Muslims. They achieved enormous popularity, be- 
cause Sharar knew how to write a good stery and 
sustain interest. His descriptive passages are con- 
vincing without being overlong, and there is con- 
siderable dialogue. But the drama often deteriorates 
into melodrama. His dénouements are frequently 
bloodthirsty, and he lingers too long over cruelty 
and killing for modern tastes. Historical veracity is 
often lacking, and there are anachronisms. Still, 
there is no doubt that he could draw characters 
credibly if not subtly. His language is eclectic and 
attractive, without being forced; and it still reads 
well. And though overladen with Arabic expressions 
or some tastes, this suits his themes. 

His novels span the Islamic world from Spain to 
Africa, Turkey, the Middle East and india; whilst 
in time they range from the 7th to the 9th centuries, 
Fiwà Flórindá (1897), a tale of Christians and 
Muslims in mediseval Spain, is regarded as one of 
his best novels. The heroine, Flórà, is the daughter 
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of a Muslim father who is brought up as a Christian. 
She is later raped by a “patriarch”, whose child she 
bears, and whom she kills in the end. The story is 
highly involved, and the swift dénouement which 
occupies only 13 pages out of a total of 330, leaves 
almost all the main characters killed. Equally 
popular was Firdaws-i-barin (1899), which to the 
present writer, is more convincing. The background 
to the story is the conquest of the valley of the 
Assassins (Haghshdskiyya) and their fortress of 
Alamüt by Hülágü Khin in 1257. The hero and 
heroine, Husayn and Zamurrad, have been in the 
power of the Assassin leader, Khürsháh, but in the 
end they side with Hüligü against him. There is a 
vivid description of the final battle and the destruc- 
tion of the "sublime paradise" of the Assassins, with 
the hero Husayn playing a major ròle. Finally, 
Hülàgü arranges for Husayn and Zamurrad to marry, 
and they leave together for Mecca and the Pil- 
xrimage. This accords somewhat ill with Husayn's 
‘obvious enjoyment of prolonging the agony of those 
whom he kills in the final battle. But it is the sort 
of melodrama which doubtless appealed to the 
readers of 1399. 

It is difficult to single out names of zoth century 
Urdu novelists who continued social and historical 
novels. Some of them, like Prém Cand and M, Aslam, 
are better known as short-story writers, Rashid 
al- Khayri (1868-1936) was one of the most successful, 
and though best-known for his social novels, he also 
wrote a number of historical ones. His social novels, 
though not without tumour, earned him the nick- 
name of Muşawwir-i-ghamm ("depicter of sorrows”). 
The main theme is the position of woman in Islamic 
society. His trilogy Subbi-rindag, Shdm-d-sindagt 
and Shab-i-tindagi, is worthy of note. Among his 
historical novels, ‘Artis-i Karbald deserves mention. 
The "bride" of the title is a Christian widow who 
feels drawn to Islam, and finally marries ‘Ubayd, 
a partisan of al-Husayn at the battle. Suhrawardy 
(op. cil., 118) regards Rashid al-Khayri's historical 
novels as "poor stuff", lacking social colour and 
realism. 

‘The Urdu short story is held by most Indian and 
Pakistani critics to be an importation from the 
West, although some of its elements may be seen in 
stories and anecdotes of the dástim, especially 
 Fasána-yi-adjá^ib and Fasina-yi-A zád. 

M. Aslam in his introduction to one of his short- 
story collections, Habikatéi awr bibdyatià (Lahore 
1972, 3) maintains that the reverse is true, and that 
the Europeans really took the short-story from the 
Muslims! He goes on to say that the short-story 
originated in religious literature such as the Old 
Testament and the Kur'n, and attempts to sub- 
stantiate this from stories in the Kur'in. However, 
there is no doubt that the creator of the genre in its 
modern sense, in Urdu, was Prém Cand (real name 
Dhanpat Ra’) (1880-1937). Born near Benares, he 
was a Hindu, and wrote in both Hindi and Urdu: 
indeed some of his fiction appeared in both languages 
—or in both scripts, Arabic and Devanagri. He 
started his writing career as a novelist, then turned 
to the short-story, which was at that time in its 
infancy in India. He was a prolific writer, and his 
short stories were collected in a number of volumes, 
including Prém paczisi, Prém battist, Prim Cdlisi, 
Wearidat and Zád-i-ráb. Prém Cand is noted for his 
pictures of village life. He depicts the poor and hum- 
ble as inherently good, but compelled to do wrong 
by the pressures of poverty and temptation. They 
are exploited by landowners and rich employers, 


and are a prey to fear, superstitions and religious 
bigotry. For such people little acts or accidents may 
have dire effects. Prém Cand, then, was no less a 
pleader for social reform than Nadhir Abmad. But 
whereas the latter concentrated on the middle class, 
Prém described the lower classes, especially in vil- 
lages. A master of characterisation, style and form, 
he made the short story his métier, and whilst his 
novels are now neglected, many of his short stories 
are acknowledged masterpieces. 

Among later short story writers, mention should 
be made of M, Aslam (£m Aslam). the author of 
over a hundred books. Many of his short stories are 
romantic, and he depicts the instability of middle- 
class society in a period of change. Finally, there 
have been several brilliant writers of humorous 
short stories, and essays in story form. They include 
Shawkat Thaaawi, Mirzi ‘Azim Bég Cughti"t and 
Patras Bukhári (1868-1958). 

A word must be said about the nomenclature of 
Urdu fiction, which includes Hindi, Persian, Arabic 
and English terms. Dastén has already been men- 
tioned, Kahdni was used chiefly for fables, anecdotes 
and short stories. Throughout most of the roth 
century, the term fasáva, with its variant, afsdna, 
was current. Nadhir Abmad’s novels were called 
kissa, but as we have seen, he also used the term 
fasdna, Hikdyat has been used considerably, part- 
icularly for the short-story, It seems likely that 
Sharar was the first to employ the English 
word "novel" (Urdu, máwal) and this is now the 
ommonest name for a novel. A short-story is now 
usually called afsdna—more properly, mukhtaşar 
afsäna. 

Bibliography: Shaista Akhtar Banu Suhra- 
wardy, A critical survey of the Urdu novel and 
short story, London 1945, provides a full history 
to 1939, with critical accounts and plots of many 
individual novels and short stories. Ralph Russell, 
The development of the modern novel in Urdu, in 
T. W. Clark, ed., The novel in India, its birth and 
development, London 1970, 102-41, is valuable for 
its detailed accounts of Umrao Dan Add and 
Florü Flérinda, with shorter accounts of previous 
novelists. Mubammad Sadiq, A history of Urdu 
literature, London 1964, contains several sections 
on Urdu fiction; Wadjhl, 50-1; a highly un- 
sympathetic account of Fort William's contribu- 
tion, 20-21; Surür, 143-4; Nadhir Abmad, 316-24; 
Sarghár, 326-38; Sharar, 339-44; and Prém 
344-55; together with a lukewarm account of 
Umrad Djin Ad3,355-6. Ram Babu Saksena, A 
history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, con- 
tains information on Urdu fiction, 239-50, 257-97, 
and 318-45. In Urdu there is a remarkably full 
account of the short story from its beginnings to 
1943 by 'Ibidat Barélwt in Tandidt räwiyē, 
Karachi 1957, 309-82. Sayyid ‘Abdu 'L.Latlt, 
The influence of English literature on Urdu liter- 
aure, London 1924, contains some interesting 
background information, but no details of novels. 
Lists of Urdu novels and short stories which are 
"translations" (usually more properly "adap- 
tions") of English and other Western literature, 
are given by Mawlwi Mir Hasan in his Maghribi 
tasdnif kë Urdà tarddjim, Khayrat&bád, 1939. 
Finally, in view of the important róle of the Urdu. 
press in the development of the novel and short- 
story, reference may be made to ‘Abd al-Sallam 
Khürshid, SeMdai Pakistdn-O-Hind mé, more 
especially 183-4 (Sarshār) and 186 (3barar). 

(J. A. HaYwoop) 
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6. In Malaysia and Indonesia. 


In dictionaries of older Malay, Ripsa is defined as 
"story, narrative episode”. It occurs regularly in this 
sense in literary words from the 17th century onwards, 
and, in addition, is used in Malay historiographical 
‘works and romances as a kind of pericope marker to 
introduce a new stage or episode in a longer nar- 
rative. 

Tt appears in the title of a Malay adaptation of 
the Stories of the Prophets, Kisds al-anbiyd? (largely 
the version of al-Kisi’l) which became popular from 
the 17th century onwards, and in more recent times 
was the title of an Indonesian magazine, Kisah 
(Jakarta 1953-8) devoted to the short story. It ap- 
pears in the title of a collection of short stories, purely 
western and totally secular in theme and content by 
Armijn Pané, Kisah Antara Manusia, Nevertheless, 
it did not establish itselfas the title of a genre. For 
shorter length narratives, the Sanskrit-derived cerita 
(story) was preferred, with, in imitation of European 
usage, the qualifying adjective pendek ("short"), 
the two words now being abbreviated to cerpen. 

The short story is currently the most popular 
literary form in Indonesia and Malaysia. Its roots 
are to be found in local fables and animal stories, 
in short narratives of Perso-Arabic origin, especially 
those set within frame-collections, and in the flower- 
ing of the genre in late roth century Europe. Although 
none of the great Arabic collections of stories such 
as al-Bubhald?, al-Agként or the Alf layla wa-layla 
has accompanied the islamisation of the Malay 
world, one of the very oldest Malay MSS (ca. 1615) 
is a fragment of the Persian Tati-ndma: a rendering 
in Malay of a Persian version of the Sukasapiati or 
"Tales of a parrot". Other frame-stories such as 
Kalila wa-Dimna and the Sindibád-náma established 
themselves in Malay renderings relatively early, 
The large number of MSS. of such works is an ade- 
quate index of their popularity. 

All of these stories belong to the popular domain. 
The composition by individuals of realistic short 
stories did not begin until the aoth century with the 
development of a popular press, and the possibilities 
that newspapers and periodicals offered for the 
development of such a form of narrative fiction, It 
established its present popularity in both regions 
during the 1505. 

In Malaysia, during the 1930s, the authors of 
short stories were graduates of Malay stream educa- 
tion and religious schools. The majority of their 
stories were moralistic, concerning such issues as 
the backwardness of the Malays, the problems of 
forced marriage, and the need for a reformist under- 
standing of Islam. In Indonesia during the same 
period the secular stream was dominant, But just 
as since Malayan independence in 1957, the short 
story in Malaysia has become secularised, in Indo- 
nesia some short stories by Muslims have brought a 
consciousness and sensitivity to the perception of 
religious experience which is characteristically mod- 
ern. In many cases, the concern is purely with man 
as man, and while a religious dimension is suggested, 
it is not worked out within the dogmatic frame-work 
of a single identifiable religious tradition. In a few, 
however, and A. A. Navis (see Bibl. below) presents 
the best example, a religious problem lies at the 
very heart of the story, and is the reason for its 
existence. Nevertheless, apart from contributing 
the word kijsa to the Malay vocabulary, the Muslim 
religious and literary tradition has played only a 
limited role in the shaping of the short story in 


Malay. The Western secular tradition has been, far 
and away, the most important single influence. 
Bibliography: x. General surveys. Drs. Li 
Chuan Siu, [kAtisar sejarah kesusasteraan Melayu 
Baru 1830-1945 ("Summary of the history of new 
Malay literature 1330-1945"), Kuala Lumpur 1966, 
122-6; I'khtisar sejarah pergerakan dan kesusasteraan 
Melayu Modern (‘Summary of the history of 
movements and literature in modern Malay"), 
Kuala Lumpur 1967, 267-310; A. Teeuw, Modern 
Indonesian literature, The Hague 1967, 241-51; 
Bahrum Rangkuti, Islam and modern Indonesian 
literature, in B. Spuler, ed., Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik, Literaturen, Abschnitt 1, Leiden-Cologne 
1976, 246-71; R. O. Winstedt, A history of classical 
Malay literature, MBRAS Monographs on Malay 
Subjects No. s, Singapore 196r, 71-rra. 2, Col. 
lections of short stories illustrating rel 
vant themes. (a) Malaysian. Ali Haji Ahmad, 
ed., Rintisan: Antoloji cherita pendek melayu sa- 
belum perang dunia kedua ("Signposts—an anthol- 
ogy of Malay short stories before World War II"), 
Kuala Lumpur 1964; Asraf, ed., Mehar dan segar 
bunga rampai cherila-cherita pendek angkatan Baru 
("Blossoming and vigorous, an anthology of short 
stories of the new generation"), Kuala Lumpur 
1959. (b) Indonesian. A. A. Navis, Robokmja 
surau kami (“The collapse of our prayer house"), 
Bukit Tinggi 1956; H. B. Jassin, ed., Analisa, 
kumpulan cherita? pendek Indonesia dan sorotan 
atasnya ("An anthology of Indonesian short 
stories with critical notes”), Kuala Lumpur 1968. 
3. Items referred to in the body of the 
article, Kisah (A monthly magazine devoted to 
the short story in Indonesia and Malaya), Jakarta 
1952-8; Armijn Pane, Kisah Antara Manusia 
(short stories written between 1932-52), Jakarta 
1953. 4. Specimen collections of short stories 
in translation. H. Aveling, From Surabaya to 
Armageddon, Queensland University Press 1977 
(includes the title story of the Navis collection 
Robohnja surau Rami); D. Lombard, 
laboration from W, Arifin A. M. Wibisono, His- 
toires courles d'Indonésie, École Française d'Ex- 
tréme-Orient, Paris 1968. (A. H. Jons) 


7. In Swahili. 


In Swahili literature, the word kissa was first used 
in the context of the Kisas a-ambiyd" [q.v]. The 
numerous Swahili authors (ie. writers as well as 
composers of oral traditions) had at their disposal 
rather more elaborate versions than those of al- 
Kisa7t or al-Tha‘labl from which to borrow their 
themes for the prophets’ legends, extremely popular 
in East Africa. Also, several of the Swahili versions 
of the legends have their parallels in Indonesia; see 
J. Knappert, The Qisaşu ‘l-Ambiy@i as moralistic 
tales, in Procs. of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, 
vi (1976), 103-16. 

lr written Swahili literature, the legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets are always treated in verse. 
Full-length epic poems are extant about Adam and 
Eve, Job (Ayyüb) and Joseph (Yasuf), but fragments 
have also come to light dealing with Masa, Yacküb, 
Yünus, Sulayman and Dàwüd, Burahimu (Ibrahim), 
and Zakariyya? and Isa; see Knappert, Four 
Swahili epics, London 1964; idem, Traditional 
Swahili poetry, Leiden 1967, ch. 2; idem, Swahili 
Islamic fociry, Leiden 1971, i, ch. s. Many of these 
legends, and especially those with miraculous ele- 
ments, circulate in oral tradition, see Knappert, 
Myths and legends of the Swahili, London 1970. It is 
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probable that these tales have come to the Swahili | 


Coast with sailors from Arabia, Persia and India; 
the latter country in particular seems clearly to 
have influenced Swahili literature. 

From this semi-religious usage, the word kissa 
(now spelt Aisa with purely Swahili plural visa) 
acquired an extended range of meaning to that of 
“miraculous tale in general", “fairly tale of the type 
found in the Alf layla wa-layla collection" {g.v.}. The 
connection here is obvious, since many of the latter 
tales are variations on Kisas al-anbiyd? themes or 
employ their characters, e.g. the tale of the fisher- 
man who found a bottle that had been sealed by 
King Solomon, a tale well-known amongst the 
Swahili. These prose stories were not written down 
by the Swahili themselves, but missionaries with 
folkloric interests collected them in the roth century; 
see e.g. E. Steere, Swahili tales, London 1869, and 
C. Velten, Märchen und Erzählungen der Suaheli, 
Berlin 1898. These visa were never composed in 
verse, until very recently, whereas the Aadifh: 
traditions about the Prophet Muhammad or other 
holy men, were often composed in verse and written. 
down, in Arabie script of course, As well as the 
above two genres, traditional Swahili storytellers 
distinguish also the ngano, an invented tale or fable, 
of which last there are several in Swahili oral liter- 
ature, some apparently derived from the Indian 
treasure house of fables, of the type represented in 
Islamic literature by Kalila wa-Dimna [g.v] and the 
Amwar-i Suhayli (see xAsturI)). 

It is only in the last thirty years or so that the 
word kisa has come to be used in the meaning of the 
modern novel, though Swahili novels have neither 
the extended treatment nor sophistication of Euro- 
pean-language novels. Indeed, secular Swahili prose 
literature as a medium for artistic expression is still 
very much in its infancy. In the earlier, traditional 
society, prose was the vehicle for the conveyance of 
factual information, such as topics of history, law 
and theology, Artistic expression was channelled 
‘exclusively into poetry, even for subjects that in 
the West have not been represented in poetry for a 
century or so, such as theology and the rules of 
personal behaviour. Fable and fairy tale belonged 
to the realm of the (often illiterate) story-teller, 
The short story and novel have only come to the 
scene a generation after the influence of English 
literature, bringing with it an entirely new apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of prose writing, has affected 
the minds and creative faculties of Afsicans educated 
in mission secondary schools. Hence a major problem 
is now the adaptation of the Swahili language— 
previously largely a trade language, apart from its 
function in didactic and epic literature, where it 
has been bound by rigid conventions—into a flexible, 
modern medium for literature and belles-lettres. 

The names of some recent Swahili novelists, with 
details of their works, are given below. No claim to 
completeness nor to any attempt at ranking in 
importance ean be given, in view of the uncertain 
future course of development of Swahili prose. 
Muhammad Said Abdullah has written the first 
Swahili detective novel, Mzimu wa wale wa kale 
“The ghost of the old people" (r960), with a sequel 
Kisima cha Giningi “Mrs Giningi's well" (1968); in 
both, the chief character is Bwana Msa, a taciturn, 
pipe-smoking detective, obviously inspired by 
Sherlock Holmes. A. J. Ami Nahoda fikirini “A 
captain in thoughts" (1971) is a semi-historical novel 
describing life on the Swahili Coast and at sea. 
Haji Chum's first novel is Kisa cha ndugu saba “The 


tale of the seven brothers” (1969), after his two epics 
Vita vya Uhud “The battle of Ubud” and the un- 
published Utenzi wa Nushuri "The Day of Judg- 
ment”; born in Zanzibar, he writes within the 
Islamic tradition, David Diva is a writer of short 
stories (hadith) in the Islamic tradition, and one of 
the first modern writers in this genre. Abdullah 
Saleh Farsy, from a prominent family of Islamic 
scholars in Zanzibar, has written Kurwa na Ndoto 
"K. and N.” about two young people getting married, 
with a concentration on the rites and ceremony of 
the Swahili wedding. Salim A. Kibao's Matalu ya 
thamani "Three priceless proverbs" (1975) describes 
how these proverbs save the life of a young man 
who buys them and make him into a king; the story 
has echoes of the Kur'Anic Vüsuf story so popular 
in Swahili, G, Ngugi wa Thiongo's novels are set in 
central Kenya and have the life of the Kikuyu as 
their background: Mtawa mweusi "The black hermit 
and Usilie mpenzi wangu “Don't cry, my darling 
F, V. Nkwera's Mzishi wa baba ana radhi “The one 
who buries his father will receive his blessing’ 
(1967) is partly autobiographical. Abdullah Shariff 
Omar's Kisa cha Hasan il Basiri "The story of 
Hasan al-Basir” is an adventure story in the Arabian 
Nights’ mould, still very popular in Swahili. Shaaban 
Robert is the only Swahili author of more than local 
fame, a poet, essayist and storyteller, and a writer 
of fine prose with a strong religious philosophy 
behind it; his Kusadikika “The credible country” 
(1951, 1960} and Utubora “Human excellence” both 
have moral implications behind their stories. John 
Ndeti Somba's Alipanda pepo na kuvuna tufani “He 
planted the wind and reaped the storm" (1969) and 
Kuishi kwingi wi kuona mengi “To live long is to 
see much” (r968) both deal with the author's own 
‘experiences in up-country Kenya. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. Knappert) 


8. In J udaec-Arabic and Judaeo-Berber, 


The written and oral Judaeo-Arabic and Judaeo- 
Berber literature is a genre of intellectual activity 
which has a place in the cultural field of the Muslim 
West which is by no means negligible. Ia this sphere 
of the expression of Jewish thought, the &issa enjoys 
a certain favour both among the educated and among 
the wider public and the masses. The themes and 
genres are very varied: thymed versions of Biblical 
stories or liturgical poems, songs of joy or of lament 
(binot), eulogies, and panegyrical and hagiographical 
pieces glorifying the saints of Palestine in Jewish 
antiquity (Rabbi Shim‘on Bar Yobay, buried at 
Meron in Galilee, and Rabbi Meir Baal Hannes, 
buried at Tiberias) or local saints (Malay lehghi, 
Rabbi Iby3 Lakhóar, etc), venerated by means of 
hilulas and by local pilgrimages. Also connected 
with the issa are the songs of folklore celebrating 
family ceremonies (e.g. rites de passage such as 
circumeisions, burials and periods of mourning), 
except that these form a genre devoid of any literary 
or intellectual pretentions, made up in a language 
closer to the local spoken tongues, whilst the Rissa 
proper has a more studied form and a more precise 
expression. It is written in a special language, com- 
parable to the malhiis, a kind of poetic Aoind in 
Arabic dialect given literary touches, largely strip- 
ped of Hebraisms or outside linguistic influences, 
and generally to be understood by the Jewish com- 
munities of the Maghrib as a group, even though 
differing from the current spoken language. 

As well as the folkloric setting which it describes 
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and the precious linguistic materials which it rep- 
resents, the Risa reveals on examination decp 
structures and a content attaching it, on the one 
hand, to the general cultural ambience of the Maghrib, 
but on the other, to universal Jewish thought, A 
rigorous and minute analysis of the written text or 
the oral discourse, and of their direct or allusive 
references, throws light on their literary founda- 
and on a cultural substratum of great richness. 

The present author has given a sketch of all this 
in various publications (REZ, REJ, JA, ROMM, 
ete,). Thus L'histoire de Job en judéo-arabe du Maroc, 
in REI (3968), 279-315, surveys a considerable 
number of Jewish, Arab-Muslim, Morisco and Coptic 
chronicles and legends, the (Greek) apocryphal text 
of the Testament of Job, as well as the conflicts and 
speculations of the Biblical text. 

‘The pieces involving parodies, published in REJ, 
cxxviii (1969), 377°93, a5 La parodie dans la litérature 
hebraique et judéo-arabe, folklore de Purim aw Maroc, 
borrow from local ceremonies, the Jewish homilectic 
literature of the Midrash and Aggadah, and Arab- 
Muslim legends. L’hymne à Bar Yokay, in REJ, 
xxvii (1968), 365-82, is a bissa from Tinghir of the 
Todgha which derives its sources from local mystical 
folklore combined with the texts of the Zohar, the 
Kabbalah, the Talmud and the Midrash, 

(HL. Zarrani) 

KIST [see mAKAYIL). 

KL-SWAHILI [see swam}. 

KIT*A [see NUKATIA'A]. 

KITAB (^., pl. kutud) “book”, The beginnings of 
the Arabic book go back to the early Islamic period. 
According to traditions, sheets (juhu/) with verses of 
the Kur'àn were collected and put between wooden 
covers (lawhayn, daffatayn,) kept thus and called by 
the Ethiopian word for "book", mushafjmashaf (9.v.). 
Following Christian and Jewish patterns, this form 
of a codex was generally maintained for the Holy 
Book since the authoritative redaction done under 
"Utbmán; by that means, the Kurin was distin- 
guished, by its material form, from profane writings 
in rolls made of papyrus [see 1RTAs] and from the 
kitāb pure and simple which meant, in that early 
period, "something written", "notes", "list" or 
"letter". As writing material, sheets of parchment 
[see prp, Raxy, ris] were used, which, folded into 
four pages and placed within one another, became 
quires (kardris); it is uncertain whether these quires 
were sometimes stitched. Presumably covers made 
‘of wood or papyrus were covered over and kept to- 
gether with leather and, like contemporary Coptic or 
later Islamic covers, decorated with coloured wood, 
bone or ivory. 

With the rise of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, books 
and book knowledge, additional to knowledge of 
the Kur'in, became a general aim of Islamic society. 
The interest of the government was evoked by 
questions concerning the legitimation of its power 
and by problems of administration connected with 
these questions, as a background to the theocratic 
claim to power (see stiv*Ostvva]. During this period 
Arabic learning concerning problems of theology 
[see wv*razizA], hadith, fiġň, history, philology, etc. 
and medicine, alchemy, etc., had its heyday, and 
this florescence was connected with the emergence 
and spread of rag paper [see xiama] from the end 
of the znd/8th century onwards. These scholars 
wrote books at the suggestion of or on order from 
the caliphs and the ruling classes, in the expectation. 
‘of being honoured by presents and payments, in 
opposition to the organs of state and their policies, 


or just for the sake of belief (ef. Süra LXVIII, z; 
XCVI, 4). Apart from treatises on different subjects, 
general works were written by authors who were 
employed as secretaries or hádis in state chanceries 
and offices, where tbe rather expensive writing 
materials were at their disposal. Others copied books 
not only for personal purposes, but for their living; 
moreover, they dealt in paper, ran a bookshop or a 
book-bindery, or combined one with one the other. 
It is surprising to note how quickly books were 
widely disseminated and did not remain confined 
to schools and learned institutions [see wADRASA], 
where also notes taken in lectures, enlarged by ad- 
ditional material, were made into bocks. Certain 
kinds of transmission of books and their authenti- 
cation, including lists of students in a lecture audi- 
ence, were formed [see ibjAza]; adoptations or 
quotations from other works were often marked 
by special terms, texts and copies were compared 
with each other, collated, complemented and glossed. 
In writing rooms which were sometimes associated 
to public libraries [see mAktTASA] books were multi- 
plied commercially, An author could safeguard 
himself against dubious activities of scribes in 
these writing rooms through issuing his books 
by authorisation, only; eg. al-Harlrt (d. 516/1122 
(gud) himself wrote a note in 700 copies of his 
‘Makdmd!, during a period of ten years. The pro- 
duction of such books and their trade was immense 
in quantity and was widespread. Titles of books 
which had in the past been simple and short became 
ornate and flowery in the course of time, consisting 
of two phrases rhyming with one another (sadj‘). 
First the titles were given in the prefaces, which 
usually contained the authors name and which 
started on a b-page; later the previous page (a-page) 
became the title page with the author's name. 
Already in this period, autographs or copies made 
by learned men or calligraphers [see e.g. IBN Al- 
BAWWAB) were sold for high prices. There was a 
big demand for the libraries of learned men; some 
of them went to pious bequests (see wakr], others 
were put into the stacks of an academy when an 
attachment to heretical ideas of their deceased 
owner was known. Bibliophiles, from the caliph to 
the craftsman, competed in searching for valuabie 
or rare books. As early as the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim 
(d. 380/990 [q..]), compiled in 377/987, we find 
that this work gives, before its information on books 
and biographical notes on their authors or compila- 
tors, informative details about these matters, There 
is also the voluminous biographical literature, with 
its innumerable names of Jearned and literary men, 
secretaries, calligraphers, ete., and the multiplicity 
cf manuscripts with their countless, often very 
personal, notes of the owners and readers, to be 
found in libraries situated even in remote places 
and containing thousands or tens of thousands of 
volumes. These considerable survivals, give us an 
ample idea about books and their quality in the 
Islamic Middle Ages; these books have in common 
cne thing only, se. the basmala (q.v.] at the beginning. 

The upright quarto size was widespread, sizes in 
folio or oblong sizes being usually reserved for 
special occasions, e.g. presentation copies for high- 
ranking persons. The cover, writing materials, format 
and type of script [see Har?) were determined by 
these purposes. The kinds of leather used for the 
covers, their colouring, workmanship and decoration 
sometimes refer to patterns of the Pre-Islamic 
period, eg. in Egypt to Coptic, and in Persia to 
Sásánid ones; they were developed in forms charac- 
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teristic for the respective countries, e.g. regarding 
the different kinds of workmanship in leather. 
Moreover, in regard to the arrangement of the areas 
on the covers, there are, apart from general principles 
like lines parallel to the edges of the book, features 
characteristic of certain places or periods, c.g. the 
treatment of the centre, and the application of 
innumerable geometrical patterns and ornaments in 
certain variations by using brasses. The triangular 
flap to protect the edge and the clasp and eyes, 
appear at an early period. Asphodelos paste was 
used in the Syrian-Palestinian area, and paste made 
of wheat in South Arabia. While rag paper was 
used for books in general, parchment was sometimes 
used for copies of the Kur'àn and other de luxe 
editions. Fine paper imported from China was 
reserved ior books valuable to their owners, like 
books of secis. These books were not written with 
the usual ink (see xrrAsa] only, but also with ink 
made of siiver and gold, and their pages and lines 
were decorated with coloured ornaments (arabesques 
[gn]. There were always illuminations [see s0Ra, 
Taswik], in spite of the prohibition of depicting 
living beings with a ra or soul, but these were 
exceptional. A quire (kurrdsa) usually consisted of 
five double sheets, and several quires combined 
together, sometimes by chain stitches, made a sewn 
book, The quires were marked by consecutive 
numbers which were written out in words, and the 
right order of the sheets was controlled by catch- 
words, which appear early. The pagination of sheets 
or, sometimes, of pages, is only found later or in 
modern times; the pagination of sheets was more 
widespread. Many books ended with a colophon 
containing the name of the scribe, and often the 
date as well as, though not so often, the place; 
but in certain cases, the dates given there are not 
correct, e.g. when taken from texts which had been 
copied. For the post-Mongoi period, the following 
features of the books should be noted. The sizes 
and the writing became smaller, and the kinds of 
paper became thinner, stronger and smoother. 
Coloured paper was used and, from the Ottoman 
period, imported paper from Europe also, firstly 
from Italy, and with watermarks. The ink became 
darker and more shiny; the writing surfaces were 
framed with lines im different colours or in gold, 
and an Sumedn [q.n] was drawn on the first page 
of a book. Owner's stamps appear in considerable 
number for the late period; and bookbinders' brasses 
with their names shaped like a medallion, can be 
found on the covers, even on lacquered ones. Splen- 
did, calligraphic specimens of large size, with covers 
superbly wrought (these being mostly works of 
Persian poetry, often illuminated by unique minia- 
tures), were produced mainly at the courts of the 
Timorids, Safawids, Mughals and Ottomans; splendid 
copies of the Kuran were produced also at the 
court of the Mamlüks. The painter is often identical 
with the decorator, the “gilder” (wudhahkib); he 
came next in prestige to the hightanking callig- 
Tapher. The bookbinders formed their own guild 
from the time of Bayazid II (886-918/1481-1512 
[g9)) onwards. Even after the introduction of 
printing (see maTBA‘A], books were written by hand, 
increasingly by European ink ond nibs, and bound 
in the traditional way until the beginning of this 
century. 
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KITAB a.-DJILWA, one of the two sacred 

books of the Yazidis [g.v.], which with the Mashaf- 

rash contains the fundamentals of their religion. As 
the religious language of the Yazidis is Kurdish and 
all the prayers of the Yazidis known to us are in 

Kurdish (for example, the chief prayer, the morning 

prayer, the formulae used at baptism and circum- 

cision, the proclamation at the assembly of the 
sandjak, and God Himself in the apocryphal con- 
tinuation of the Mashaf-rdsk speaks Kurdish), it is 
rather remarkable that their two sacred books, the 
existence of which has long beea known and of which 
copies of the originals have come into the possession 
of Europeans, should be io Arabic, namely the 

Kitdb al-Diilwe (Kitāb-i Didtwi), the "Book of 

Revelation" (the form Djulfw which Sharaf al-Din 

gives from the manuscripts available to him, seems 

to be a slip on the part of the copyist), and the 

Mashaf-rash, the “black book"; "black" obviously 

means something sacred: for example God descends 

upon the "Black Mountain” (Maskaf, xvi), The 
explanation of the name from the forbidden words, 
said to be covered over with black wax, is wrong, 
as in this case the Kurân is substituted as the sacred 
book of the Yazidis. 

Father Anastase Marie of Baghdad was the first 
to succeed in getting exact tracings of the alleged 
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original parchment copies of the two sacred books 
by bribing the keeper of the books of the Sindjar 
in 1904-6; they were written in Kurdish in a simple 
transposition cipher. The text written in this cipher 
shows clearly that it was copied from an original 
written in Arabic script. The possibility of a fraud 
was, however, not excluded especially as, stimulated 
by the interest of European scholars in Yazidi beliefs, 
sharp guarantors in Mawsil were always endeavouring 
to discover new texts, Mingana endeavoured to 
show that a former Nestorian monk of the Alkosh 
monastery, named Shammas Eremia Shamir of the 
diocese of Kirkük, who died in 1996, forged all the 
texts published by Chabot, Giamil, Isya Joseph and 
Browne, but the authenticity of the Kurdish text 
was accepted in Bittner's monograph, Die heiligen 
Bücher der Jeziden oder Teufelsanbeter, with Nachieag, 
in the Denkschriften d. Wiener Ak, d. Wiss, lv, 
Vienna 1913. The syntax of the text is, according to 
Edmonds, basically that of the present-day dialect 
of Sulaymáni Kurdish, Both Bittner and Edmonds 
agree that the Kurdish version is not the original, 
‘but must be a translation from the Arabic, as some 
linguistic peculiarities suggest (plays on words which 
are unintelligible in Kurdish). 

‘The Kildb-i Djdlwd might nevertheless conceivably 
have been originally written in Kurdish, as the 
Kurdish text is in many passages more lucid and 
coherent than the Arabic, while in the Maghaf-rágh, 
the Arabic text is better than the Kurdish. According 
to Sharaf al-Din, the Kiláb ai-Djiloa in its present 
form could not have been written by an Arab, as 
the language is modern; there are a number of ex- 
pressions which are either not used in classical Arabic 
or only came into use very late, In places also the 
construction is un-Arabie. These considerations 
could, of course, be arguments in favour of a recent 
forgery. The Arabic of the Mashaf-rdsh is even more 
modern, as it shows undeniably the influence of the 
spirit of Ottoman Turkish, 

So far, we know of at least four versions of the 
two sacred books: one in the possession of O. Parry 
in 1895; one in the hands of Isya Joseph, who pos- 
sessed two versions in addition to the one published 
in AJSL, xxv; two procured by Father Anastase 
Marie, one of which, the so-called Sindjar version, 
was copied in 1899 by a Sindjar Yazidt for a Yazidi 
apostate, while the other was copied in 1904 by 
Anastase himself from the original in the possession 
of a Mawsill. 

The Kitib-i Diatwa (also Kedb-i Dialwd, Djelouj, 
the original of which according to Joseph was in 
1892 still in the house of Molla Haydar in Ba*adriyya 
and was taken twice a year to the tomb of Shaykh 
“Adi, is quite short, In book form it covers 8 pages 
and bas zo9 lines. It is ascribed to the reputed 
founder of the religion, Shaykh “Adi (d. 555/1260 or 
557/1162; see ‘ant ». musārm) who is said to have 
dictated it to Shaykh Fakhr al-Din. 

The fact that the Kitab al- is not mentioned 
in the Radd ‘ala 'I-Rafida wa- Yasidiy ya ol-mubhdlifin 
Ki 'lmilla al-islamiyya al-muhammadiyya written 
in 725/1325 by the well-informed Ibn Djamil (Aba 
Firis ‘Ubayd Allah) who belonged to the Euphrates 
district, nor in al-Makriz! in connection with his 
description of the destruction and burning of the 
tomb and bones of Shaykh ‘Adi in 817/1414, makes 
Sharaf al-Din think its date of composition cannot 
be put earlier than 725/325 or 817/1414. As Ewliyà 
Čelebi does not mention the work, this would bring 
the date even farther down, to 1655. 

The above facts seem rather to indicate, however, 
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that the Yazidis have been able to maintain the 
secret of the book with success. Ín spite of the ad- 
vantages which might have accrued to them as ahl 
al-kitāb, they have preferred to deny their possession 
of sacred books. Only in the Catechism of the Shaykh 
Miran Isma‘il Bek ‘Abd! Bek Oghlu Nazli Rabaat 
Yazid for the Russian Yazldis is there a reference 
to "the glorious Dilwa”, Gyliazim, as a source of 
the tradition, 

‘The contents of the Kitdb-i Djdlwa, the form and 
text of which are in keeping with its high purpose, 
are as follows: Melek Twas who existed before all 
creatures sent ‘Abtiwis (= “Abd Tawis — Shaykh 
Adi) into the world in order to guide rightly his 
chosen people, the Yazidis, by oral instruction and 
later by means of the Kitéd-i Djalwd which no 
outsider may read (preface), He then speaks in the 
first person of his pre-existence and eternality, his 
omnipotence over all other creators and gods (not 
“creatures as in the Arabic), of his omnipresence 
and providence, the erroneousness of other sacred 
books and the clear perceptibility of good and evil, 
his rule over the world and his inscrutable decree, 
to which in every age we owe the sending of a great 
man upon earth (ch. 1). Further, he deals with his 
power of rewarding and punishing, which also allows 
those who do not deserve it to receive benefits; with 
the dying of a true Yasidi and the migration of 
souls (ch. 2); he says that he alone has power to 
dispose of the creatures and things of the world 
(ch. 3). He warns against strange doctrines, so far 
as they contradict his own ones, and against three 
unnamed things, and promises his followers his 
powerful protection if they keep together (ch. 4). 
He asks that his cult and the orders of himself and 
his servants should be followed (ch. 5). 

The Mashaf-rish is more comprehensive. The 
Yazidi Kurdish original is in the form of rolls and 
contains 152 lines in cipher. It is much more mundane 
and banal and less coherent than the Kitab Dialwd. 
It is fall of contradictions and breaks off abruptly. 
According to tradition, it was composed about 
200 years after Shaykh *Adi (ca. 743/1342) by the 
great Hasan al-Basri [g.v.]. The original was said 
to have been at one time in the house of the Kahaya 
‘All in Kasr *Azz al-Din near Semali on the Tigris, 
but it seems now to be in Sindjar like the Kiddi 
Didlwa. 

Cosmogon y. In a very confused fashion, without 
divisions into chapters, the Mashaf-rash deals with 
the creation of the world in three contradictory 
versions. According to what seems to be the more 
original story of the creation, God completed the 
creation alone, He made a white pearl which he 
put on the back of a bird Anfar (in many manuscripts, 
Anghar) created by him and was enthroned 
on it for 40,000 years. He then created the seven 
angels of God who are identified with the mystic 
shaykhs. 

On the Sunday, God created ‘Azrāl (Az&zil, 
Zazi"l = Melek Táwüs, who is supreme over 
everything; on the Monday Melk Dardi = 
Shaykh Hasan (al-Bagri). The Yazidi pronunciation 
is Shékhiisin, as the invocation in the chief Yazidi 
prayer shows (Sydjadin Shékhysin = Sadidjad al-Din 
Shaykh Hasan) (the conclusions which have been 
drawn from an alleged Shaykk Sinn who is compared 
with the moon-god Sin, cg. by Massignon, Essai 
sur les origines du lexique technique’, Paris 1954, 
200 n. 2, are quite wrong); on Tuesday he created 
Melek Isrifil (Israffl) = Shaykh Shams (al-Din); 
on Wednesday Melek Miki’ = Shaykh Abü Bakr; 
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on Thursday Melek Diibri?il = Sadidiadin (Sidiádin, 
Sadjdjid al-Din); on Friday Melek Shamni 
(Shatms°t, Samansa^tl) — Nasir al-Din; on Saturday 
Melek Tür (Nira) — Fakhr al-Din. 

Then he created the seven heavens, the earth, 
sun, and moon, whereupon the last-named angel of 
God Fakhr al-Din took over the rest of the work of 
creation and created man and the animals. 

God now came out of the pearl with the angels 
and caused it to burst into four pieces with a loud 
cry. On the sea which was formed by the water 
rushing out of the pearl, God sailed for 30,000 years 
in a ship created by him. Djibra°l, created in the 
form of a bird, created from the pieces of the pearl 
sun, moon and stars, the mountains, plants, fruit- 
trees and the heavens (cf. on the role of the pearl, 
M. Mokri, Le symbole de la perle dans le folklore persan 
at ches les Kurdes fidèles de vérité (Ahl-e Haqq), in 
JA [1969], 463-81). 

Parallel with this is the rather different conception 
of the seven deities, who arising through emanation, 
are light of the light of God just as light is lit from 
light, and among them the supreme god, Khuda, 
only appears as primus inter pares. 

The statements regarding the creation of the 
religious community of ‘Azra’ (= Melek Tàwüs) 
ie. the Yazidis, to whom God sent Shaykh ‘Adi 
from Sham (Syria) to Lalish (q.v.], are fragmentary, 
as are the statements regarding the descendants of 
Shahr b. Safar, the son of Adam and Eve, the 
ancestors of mankind. After God had been worshipped 
for 40,000 years by the 30,000 newly-created angels, 
he created Adam out of the four elements with the 
active assistance of Djibra°il and put him in Paradise, 
ordering him to eat of all the fruits of the earth, 
except wheat (according to one VazidI legend, the 
prohibition concerned grapes). 

When, after roo years, Melek TAwis reminded 
God that there could be no increase in Adam's race, 
God gave him permission to do what he thought fit. 
Melek Tawiis induced Adam to eat of the forbidden 
wheat, whereupon Adam who had as yet no opening 
in his bowels was driven out of Paradise by Melek 
‘Tawas and suffered great discomfort until God seat 
a bird to pick an orifice in him. After another 100 
years, God sent Djibri’tl to create Eve from the 
lower part of Adam's left armpit. 

Another story of the creation in the Mashaf-rask 
says that God, who was sailing about on the ocean 
on a ship created by Him, created a pearl but 
crushed it after 40 years; from its ery of pain arose 
the mountains, from the noise the bills and from its 
vapour the heavens. God then created six other 
deities by emanation from His light. Each of these 
deities in their turn then created something: the 
first the heavens, the second became the sun, the 
third the moon, the fourth created the horizons, 
the fifth the morningstar and the sixth the at- 
mosphere. 

There are further a few confused statements 
regarding the very early history of the Yazidis in 
the Majkaf, which include a few features worth 
noting: after Melek Tawiis had given Eve to Adam 
as a companion, he descended to earth to the Yazidis 
who, as descendants of Adam alone, had nothing in 
common with the rest of mankind, He appointed for 
them as for the Assyrians, who had been in existence 
from the earliest times, rulers namely: Nashrüb 
(Nasrükh, Assyr, Nisroch) = Nagir al-Din; Djambüsh 
(Kàámüsh = Kamos) = Melek Fakhr al-Din and 
Artémush (Artimis = Artemis) = Melek Shams 


al-Din, After them Shabir (Shápür) [ and IT reigned | 


for x30 years. From him, all their notables are 
descended, especially the family of the Yazidi 
princes. The Yazidis had four rulers not definitely 
named, One of their kings, Abdb, ordered names of 
their own to be given to them (which names is not 
stated). Ilah Abab (ie. Ba‘labib) is now called 
Pirbüb. Among other Yazidi rulers were Bukhtnasar 
(Nebucchadnezzar) in Babel, Akhashwerosh (Akbash- 
perosh) in Persia and Aghrinkalas (Aghrikalüs) in 
Constantinople. 

The Mashaf further contains prohibitions. The 
forbidden foods include lettuce (Yaz. kaki, Arab. 
Ahass, which is prohibited on account of the resem- 
blance of the name to that of the prophetess Khásia); 
beans (Iobi4); fish (mast = mahi, on account of the 
Prophet Yünàn = Yünus); gazelles (dsek); for the 
shaykh and his disciples, the flesh of poultry (halashir) 
and gourds (Adlaka) are forbidden. 

As among the Sabians, the colour dark blue is 
prohibited. The following are also expressly for- 
bidden: to micturate standing, to dress while sitting 
down, to use a closet and to wash in a bathroom 
(bath and closet are regarded as the abode of evil 
spirits), It is forbidden to pronounce the following 
words: shayHn ("the name of their god"); taypn 
(noose); shaft (stream); sharr (evil); mal'ün (ac- 
cursed); Jana (curse) and na“! (horseshoe). 

Not mentioned in the Mashaf, but traditionally 
regarded as forbidden, are words beginning with 
shin; also saratan ("crab"); itd ("hedges"); busta 
("vegetable garden"); bajt ("duck"); naff ("Jump") 
and others; reading and writing, shaving and com- 
plete removal of the moustache are also forbidden, 
as are the use of combs and razors belonging to 
others, taking wood from sacred forests, the rearing 
of bastards and drinking from gurgling vessels, 
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KITABAT (a), inscriptions. 


t. Islamic epigraphy in general. 

The study of Arabic inscriptions today constitutes 
a science full of promise, an auxiliary science to be 
Sure, but a science indispensable to the scholarly 
exploitation of a whole category of authentic texts 
capable of throwing light on the civilisation in the 
context of which they were written. From a very 
early period, seeing that the first dated Arabic 
inscription available to us goes back to the year 
31/652 and that we are aware of previous inscrip- 
tions and graffiti known as "proto-Arabic", there 
appeared in Islamic circles the practice of engraving, 
on stone or other hard material, in a more or less 
skilful fashion, the symbols then used in so-called 
archaic Arabic writing [see kuary]. This practice 
subsequently spread, benefiting from the prestige 
soon to be enjoyed by a writing capable of giving 
material embodiment to and preserving the very 
letter of the Kuranic revelation while responding to 
the needs of the new society born simultaneously 
with the Arab-Islamic empire and state. This corpus 
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of inscriptions drawn up in the Arabic language, 
disseminated and preserved up to the present day 
throughout a particularly vast geographical region, 
that of the Muslim countries. where Arabic writing 
was practised, may today be suitably considered in 
its entirety, in spite of the difficulties inherent in 
the massive scale of the regions in question and in 
the inadequacies of the researches hitherto under- 
taken. 

In its capacity as an original discipline, Arabic 
epigraphy, in common with the subsidiary sciences 
which it more or less borders on, like aumismatics, 
glyptic or diplomatic for example, or even those 
which it partially overlaps, like palaeography stricto 
sensu, was among the disciplines subjected to specific 
study, at the end of the roth century, by enthusiastic 
Western scholars curious about Oriental civilisations. 
Its methods, inspired principally by those of classical 
epigraphy, and the first attempts at their application, 
were owed to their zeal. [t enabled various Western 
Arabist and Islamic scholars to obtain historical and 
archaeological results which guaranteed its vigour. 
Tt was not however until several decades later that 
it came to be recognised as a science by Arabic 
speakers themselves, in regions where the traditional 
taste for calligraphy had hitherto reigned unchal- 
Jenged but had never taken the form of the searching 
out or the study of texts of this type decorating the 
walls of buildings or the surfaces of pieces of furniture 
it is in fact no accident that the early Arab sources, 
anxious to describe the stages in the development of 
writing and to give the names of its eminent ex- 
ponents, mention only the names of copyists or 
seribes distinguished in their use of the pen, while 
remaining silent on the issue of so-called lapidary 
writing and refer only exceptionally to the existence 
of the monumental graphic compositions that are 
so remarkable. 

A modern science therefore by its very definition, 
Arabic epigraphy saw some of its rules codified as a 
result of the personal efforts of the Swiss orientalist 
Max van Berchem. The attention which this pas- 
sionate enquirer tirelessly brought to bear on the 
remains of Arabic inscriptions preserved in Egypt 
aad in Syria was in fact accompanied by a detailed 
consideration on his part of the fundamental prin- 
ciples according to which their study should best be 
conducted; some spectacular initial progress was 
marked in his lifetime and under his inspiration by 
the establishment of the first corpora of Arabic 
inscriptions, 
progress went far beyond anything that had 
been previously attempted. They should not, how- 
ever, condemn to oblivion those earlier efforts which 
can be set back as far as the 18th century with 
reference to Tychsen, but which owed most of all, 
at the beginning of the roth century, to the person- 
ality of J.J. Marcel, the French palaeographer, a 
member of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, who 
devoted his energies to deciphering, reproducing 
and annotating in tentative fashion some Küfic 
inscriptions of Cairo with the aim of gaining insights 
into the evolution of ancient Arabic writing. His 
studies, like the works of other pioneers upon whom 
there is no space to expatiate here (see J. Sourdel- 
Thomine, Quelgues dapes et perspectives de l'épi- 
graphie arabe, in SI, xvii (1962), 5-22, also the 
references to epigraphy in the detailed historical 
chapter entitled Die Entwicklung der arabischen 
Paldographie im Abendlande, in A. Grohmann, 
Arabische Paliographie, i, Graz-Vienna-Cologne 1967, 
32-65), gave clear indications of what was tc follow. 


They even gave birth, alongside the ambitious and 
fruitless efforts of Lanci for example, to works that 
remain, even today, as indispensable for reference 
purposes as is the catalogue of inscriptions on objets 
d'art drawn up by Reinaud in connection with an 
important collection of his time (Reinaud, Momu- 
ments arabes, persans et tures du cabinet de M. le 
Duc de Blacas, 2 vols, Paris 1828), The uneven 
quality of the results obtained emphasised even at 
this early stage the difficulties of a sphere where 
the best-conceived programmes—and this was the 
case with J. J. Marcel's programme at the dawn of 
the roth century—most often came into confronta- 
tion with insurmountable obstacles of a material 
ordec and where the enthusiastic work of numerous 
specialists failed on every occasion to satisfy require- 
ments, the importance of which they themselves had 
understood and asserted. 

In fact, it was not at that time solely a case of 
showing that Arabic inscriptions deserved to be 
collected in the same way as Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions. There was also a need to work .apidly 
in the field of new research, where the volume of 
exploitable documentation was remarkably copious. 
The initiative was taken by Max van Berchem 
when, having produced a large number of manifestos 
in commendation of Arabic epigraphy, he published, 
in the early years of the 20th century, the first 
volume of his Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Arabicarum. But his ambitious and authori- 
tative project of publishing systematically, region 
by region and monument by monument, a corpus 
of hitherto neglected epigraphic material soon had 
to be abandoned. The exemplary collections of 
inscriptions whieh he himself accomplished or super- 
vised with regard to Cairo (M. van Berchem, CIA 
Egypt i, Cairo 1894-1903, Mém. mission arch. fr., 
xix), Tripoli (M. Sobernheim, CIA Syrie du Nord i, 
Cairo 1909, MIFAO, xxv), Siwas and Diwrigi (M. 
van Berchem and H. Edhem, CIA Asie mineure, i, 
Cairo r9ro-17, MIFAO, xxix) and finally Jerusalem. 
(M. van Berchem, CIA Syrie du Sud, Cairo 1920-2, 
MIFAO, xlüi-xlv), were followed, after his death in 
1921, only by a later supplement on Calro (G. Wiet, 
CIA Egypte, li, Cairo 1929-30, MIFAO, lil) and the 
publication still later, in the form of posthumous 
work taken over by other hands, of the results of a 
survey of Aleppo begun by Moritz Sobernheim, in 
the lifetime of Max van Berchem, and subsequently 
resumed by Emst Herzfeld and Etienne Combe 
(Syrie du Nord, ii, Cairo 1954-6, MIFAO, Ixxvi- 
Ixxvii), 

The terrain prospected on this basis remains, at 
present, minimal in comparison with that ap- 
Proached by less complete studies, Certainly there 
are other works of broad scope, undertaken in a 
different spirit, which also deserve mention, These 
have striven for example to deal with the question 
in their own way with regard to countries where 
Arabic inscriptions attracted attention at a very 
early stage: the inventories of Michele Amari for 
Sicily (Le epigrafi arabiche di Sicilia, Iscrisione edili, 
Palermo 1875, Tscrisione sepolcrali, 1879-81, Iseri- 
zione mobili e domesliche, 1885, re-edited by P. 
Gabrieli, Palermo 1971) or of E. Lévi-Provengal for 
Spain (Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, Leiden 1931], 
mot to mention the various fascieules published in 
Calcutta under the title Epigraphia 1ndo-Moslemica. 
But beside these, of far greater number are studies 
that are currently out of date, such as the Corpus 
des inscriptions arabes ef farques de l'Algérie (G, Colin, 
Département d'Alger, Paris 1901, and G, Mercier, 
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Département de Constantine, Paris 1902), works that 
have quite recently been supplemented by the 
various published fascicules of the Corpus des in- 
scriptions arabes de Tunisie (1st part: S. M. Zbiss, 
Inscriptions de Tunis et de sa banlieue, Tunis 1955, 
Inscriptions du Gorjani, Tunis 1962; Inscriptions de 
Monastir, Tunis 1962), or the volumes devoted to 
arious epigraphic collections of the Tberian region 
(M. Ocaña Jimenez, Repertorio de inscripciones 
árabes de Almeria, Madrid-Granada, 1964; G. Rosselo- 
Bordoy, Corpus baleas de epigrafia árabe, Mallorca 
1975; F. Valderrama Martinez, Inscriptions árabes 
de Teiudn, Madrid 1975). Moreover, there are numer- 
ous tentative works which are still at the project 
stage, although more than ever there is an awareness. 
of the fundamental need for studies conducted on a 
regional basis, taking advantage of opportunities for 
verification on the spot (see in this context, the 
remarks of Sourdel-Thomine, Perspectives nowvelles 
dans le domaine de l'épigraphie, in Boletin de la 
asociatión espanola de Orienlalistas, v [1968], 183-90, 
and M. Sharon, Un noweaw corpus des inscriptions 
arabes de Palestine, in REL, xlii [1974), 185-91). 

As a consequence, the uneven quality of results 
obtained and their partial insufficiency remain the 
principal defects of collections made up to the 
present day. This assertion, banal though it may be, 
cannot be passed over in silence, even if the reasons 
for it are easily explained in a world stretching 
from India to the Pyrenees and from Anatolia to 
Black Africa, covering an immense territory that is 
little-known from an archaeological point of view 
and of which certain parts are particularly difficult 
of access, and which in any case considerably over- 
steps the limits assigned today to the Arab world as 
strictly defined. It is not only that Arabic inscrip- 
tions are dotted throughout areas that have since 
reverted to a desert state and that some provinces 
islamised at a late stage, like Anatolia, are not the 
least rich in hitherto unsuspected treasures; but 
there is also the fact that these inscriptions that 
have remained so long outside the canon of research 
are also distinguished by their diversity of ap- 
pearance according to the regions, as witnesses to a 
society where writing, spread broadly throughout 
all areas, was subject to numerous stylistic variations 
[see xuart], The difficulties of decipherment are 
thus magnified by the effect of these local practices, 
and the traits and qualities peculiar to Arabic writing 
itself from the time of its appearance, which have 
subsequently conditioned its development, coutinue 
to be partially responsible for the shortcomings of a 
discipline where scientific progress is confronted by 
uncertain readings and by problematic interpreta- 
tion of scripts, since there are numerous instances 
where letters are easily confused and uncertainties 
are further multiplied and complicated by a concern 
for ornamentation, which in most cases takes priority 
over legibility (cf. R. Ettinghausen, Arabic epig- 
raphy: communication or symbolic affirmation, in 
Near Eastern numismatics, iconography, epigraphy 
and history. Studies in honor of George C. Miles, ed. 
D, K. Kouymjian, Beirut 1974, 297-317). 

Such conditions were hardly favourable to the 
intensive and systematic. publication of documents 
in the series of Matériaux pour un Corpus inaugurated 
by van Berchem. They were no more favourable to 
the establishment of the other fundamental study- 
apparatus envisaged a little later by Etienne Combe, 
Jean Sauvaget and Gaston Wiet in the form of à 
Repertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe which 
had the object of assembling, year-by-year and in 


an approximately geographical order, the texts of 
Arabic inscriptions already published, accompanied 
Dy their French translation and indispensable biblio- 
graphical information. To be sure, sixteen succes- 
sive volumes of this Képertoire (Caire, PIFAO, 
1931 ff.) have so far appeared and more than six 
thousand inscriptions have been edited covering the 
first eight centuries of the Muslim era. But since 
1931, the date at which the enterprise was begun, 
the rhythm of discoveries has been more rapid than 
the rhythm at which the inventory has been as- 
sembled; the latter remains incomplete and today 
it swarms with inaccuracies in its most ancient sec- 
tions, making it a vehicle for defective copies and 
sometimes of duplications, Even to consult it, in its 
present state of incompleteness, is to encounter 
difficulties which are barely alleviated by the publi- 
cation of the Index géographique to its first six 
‘volumes, quite recently brought about through the 

offices of the Centre d'Épigraphie Arabe of the 

Pratique des Hautes Etudes 1V* section of 
Paris, Even if it may be hoped that forthcoming 
volumes (vol. xvii prepared by L. Kalus, in press), 
profiting from experience acquired and designed to 
respond to more precise critical objectives in an age 
where our knowledge of Arabic inscriptions has 
considerably developed, will avoid some of these 
defects, they will continue to be no less restricted 
by the inadequacies of the previous publications on 
which they cannot help being based. 

The Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe 
is, in any case, the only existing attempt at syste- 
matic grouping of inscriptions, in a sphere where 
the means employed are, to this day, seldom suf- 
ficient for the extent of the tasks to be accomplished, 
Also to be asserted is the almost total absence of 
studies of Arabie epigraphy constructed on the 
principle of the series, the non-existence of functional 
corpora, organised according to material and category 
for example, the only means permitting thorough 
investigation of the limited types of documents which 
inscriptions are, by definition. It is appropriate to 
mention in this connection, insofar as concerns the 
signatures of craftsmen, the inventories, designed 
to form a Corpus of Mustim artists, with which 
L, A. Mayer hoped to bring about a re-evaluation 
of our knowledge concerning the artistic schools 
as well as the functioning of their influences, and the 
publication of which was, also, interrupted soon 
after the death of the inaugurator of the collection 
(see Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
1956; Islamic astrolabists and their works, Geneva 
1958; Islamic metalworkers and their works, Geneva 
1959; Islamic armourers and their works, Geneva 
1962). 

The bibliographical guides and the synthesised 
surveys are also inadequate to enable a confident 
orientation in a mass of studies that are too often 
indebted to fortuitous discoveries and consequently 
scattered through the most diverse of volumes, 
ranging from “epigraphic appendices” accompanying 
reports of explorations, accounts of journeys or 
archaeological publications to museum catalogues or 
monographs dealing with themes such as Islamology, 
history, palaeography or even aesthetics. Such in 
fact is the variety of subjects covered by Arabic 
inscriptions of an equally varied interest. Such also 
is the slow progress of research, which has been 
principally concerned with a copious proliferation of 
notes, correspondences and brief articles of un- 
unfortunately uneven quality. 

Nor do we have at our disposal, it should finally 
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be made clear, manuals providing an introduction. 
to Arabic epigraphy and guiding the efforis of those 
who wish to become conversant with it; familiarity 
with the works of their predecessors, especially with 
the articles of Max van Berchem, loaded with 
methodology (Notes d'archéologie arabe, i and ii, in 
JA (1891), i, 411-495, and [1892], i, 377-407; Recher- 
ches archéologiques en Syrie, in JA [1805], ii, 485-515; 
in particular, Inscriptions arabes de Syrie, in Mém, 
de Vinst. égyptien, iii, 417-520), with the volumes 
already mentioned of the Matériaux pour un Corpus 
and the specimen publications of subtly-deciphered 
and annotated inscriptions offered by some articles 
of J. Sauvaget (such as his publication of the Décrets 
mamelouks de Syrie, in BEO, ii [1932], 1-52, 
[z953], r-29, and xii [1947-8], 5-60, as well as his 
Quatre. décrets seljoukides) remains for the aspiring 
student the only possible path to follow, apart from 
various items of specific iniormation provided here 
or there, More regrettable, however, is the fact that 
numerous aspects are to be distinguished in a body 
of inscriptions influenced simultaneously by regional 
practices and by the disparities between schools 
marked by the proliferation of dynastic centres. 
We know in fact that diverse currents presided, 
according to places end periods, over the drafting 
of inscriptions, the text of which evolved in parallel 
with the development and stylistic ramifications of 
so-called lapidary writing (which has in fact applied 
to various materials), a writing the history of which 
is an important chapter of the history of Arabic 
writing (see kart]. Influences of every kind were 
manifested here equally in the form of politico-social 
transformations and historical events which it would 
be impossible to evoke in this article in the context 
appropriate to each, geographically distinct, group of 
inscriptions. 

But this continually-renewed variety should not 
cause one to forget certain traits characteristic of 
Arabic inscriptions which may be underlined here, 
in regard to their nature and customary content, 
and which will enable us to stress the value of the 
conclusions to which their study leads. 

One important feature to be emphasised is the 
frequency and significance of religious inscriptions, 
which have sometimes tended to be overlooked in 
cases where they are not accompanied by documents 
judged to be of historical interest and which, for this 
reason, do not figure in their own right in the Réper- 
toise and are only briefly mentioned in the Matériaux. 
jour un Corpus. These are sometimes isolated in- 
scriptions also capable of supplying an ornamental 
function on buildings, tombstones or even household 
objects, sometimes elements belonging to texts where 
in spite of the profane purpose there is an inevitable 
collection of pious expressions and customary doc- 
trinal preoccupations. Here we shall assemble in 
particular examples of Kur’anie quotations, profes- 
sions of faith, isolated or linked to the texts of 
epitaphs, prayers, invocations and blessings. 

‘These religious inscriptions appeared at the very 
beginning of the Islamic era among the primitive 
graffiti which covered a large mumber of the rocks 
of the desert (see the bibliographic references of 
Sourdel-Thomine, Inscriptions et grafitti arabes 
d'époque umayyade, à propos de quelques publications 
récentes, in REI [1964), 115-20). But they were also 
early situated in ornamental bands forming an 
integral part of the architectural decor, as admirably 
illustrated by the interior of the Kubbat ak-Sakhra 
[g.e]. From this period, their essential theme hes 
been the glorification of the Muslim faith, which 


could be associated with the personal nature of the 
testimony left behind by cach traveller in the course 
of his wanderings, as much as with the majestic 
impassiveness of epigraphic compositions on a grand 
scale, It would not be enough, however, to say with 
Max van Berchem, that the dominating feature here 
is principally the notion of divine power which is 
one of the two main concepts of the Muslim spirit. 
Some of these texts, regarded in the most ancient 
Cases as useful means of access to the deity, continue 
to act as representatives of the dominant religious. 
feeling of the period aud their formulae of praise 
and trust, varied to a greater or lesser extent with 
requests for pardons, blessings and favours, for a 
long time remained free of the constrictions of a 
stereotyped vocabulary. But even when they obeyed 
more rigid rules, they still maintained an authenticity 
enabling them to share in the expression of genuine 
religious options, and texts of commonplace ap- 
pearance thus continued to reflect diverse doctrinal 
tendencies in the bosom of the Islamic community; 
allusions to sectarian beliefs, in the form of eulogies 
of a Shi‘ flavour for example; echoes of theological 
arguments like references to the created Kur'ün in 
professions of faith accompanying Egyptian epi- 
taphs of the 3rdjoth century; maxims bearing the 
marks of philosophical wisdom and of mystical 
self-denial observed for example in the inscriptions of 
Hhumartásh at Kazwin at the beginning of the 
Gthjrzth century. Even the poetic quotations so 
frequent for instance in later Sicilian texts could 
concur to the same design, and variations in formula 
came to be accentuated with the fragmentation, of a 
religious as well as a political nature, which the 
Islamic world sutfered towards the end of the Middle 
Ages (note the originality of the theological texts 
which adorned at that time the sanctuaries of the 
Twelver Shi conducting the prayers on the basis 
of a cult of imdms unknown in other Muslim circles). 

A common denominator to all these inseriptions 
may assuredly be found in the constant use of 
Kuranic quotations, multiplied to the extent that 
they sometimes take the place of any other form of 
devout reflection. But even here the choice of verses 
copied in whole or in part obeys specific intentions, 
which are discernible, if not clearly asserted, and 
their arrangement is sufficient to indicate the 
theological or judicial implications of texts which 
have a doctrinal value for anyone who is able to 
interpret them. References to hadith, the use of 
extracts from the Kur?àn of a recognised propitiatory 
nature (the “Throne” verse, for example), the in- 
sertion of certain types of prayer, also constitute 
revealing elements (see in this connection, D. Sourdel, 
A propos des "Dix Elus", in REI, xxxi [1963], 
nini). 

It is to be regretted, however, that few Islamic 
scholars take an interest in material that too often 
continues to be strange to them, while on the other 
hand there is a vigorous and widespread school of 
thought seeking, in the light of illuminist doctrines 
popular in certain circles of initiates, to decipher 
every ancient inscription as if it were an esoteric 
riddle, tinted with “traditional” gnostic philosophy 
both SHIT and Iranian, In fact, besides the inten- 
tional use of certain formulae that are legible and 
loaded with meaning beneath the flamboyant style 
of the writing—such as for example the remarkable 
stucco composition in "square Küfic" on the names 
of the Twelve Imdms preserved in the sanctuary of 
Pir-i Bakran at Lindjin near Isfahan—one might 
hesitate to see a hidden sense in the quasi-mechanical 
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repetition, on certain monuments, of formulae such 
as al-mulk li-Ilàh “the power is God's", or, on certain 
pieces of pottery, of expressions of the al-fiya 
type sometimes evolving towards pseudo-inseriptions. 
These formulae, reproduced in the manner of re- 
spected graphic combinations, doubtless preserved no 
theological significance more precise than the suc- 
cessions of appeals, such as "fortune, prosperity, 
blessing ... to him who possesses it" al-yumn wa 
"LiB wa "Lbaraha, etc... li sihibini, which at 
that time were invariably inscribed on manufactured 
objects. The connections between sign and signified 
which may still be legitimately read here, are thus 
shown to be especially typical of a psychological 
climate peculiar to Muslim society in the sense of a 
society marked by religiosity, and correspond to 
the tight liaison that we have already emphasised 
between the character, Muslim in tenor and orna- 
mental in appearance, of the majority of the in- 
scriptions in this category: these are works of art 
endowed in this sense with a fundamental ambiguity 
as means of expression, both aesthetic and symbolic, 
of the sensibilities of their period. 

A second category of inscriptions that is no less 
copious is subsequently represented, that of historical 
texts which have the object of commemorating the 
individual and his acts, whether the case in question 
is of a senior government official or of the obscure 
occupant of a village tomb. To this category we may 
add construction texts fixing the date of a certain 
building, title deeds and other documentation of 
private transactions, foundation texts indicating 
{according to terminology originating with van 
Berchem and adopted by the RCEA) attestations of 
pious donations given in perpetuity through the 
custom of wa [q.v.], funeral texts of all kinds and 
even the straightforward signatures of master 
craftsmen and artists which will also be considered 
here. If these texts partially reflect the notion of 
“absolute political power” wherein van Berchem 
saw, according to an insufficiently-qualified assertion, 
the second major concept of the Islamic spirit, and 
if their principal gravitation is such that the same 
epigraphist expressed it, evolving around the names 
of the sovereign, his titles, his major deeds and his 
continuing praise, they also contain much more: 
through the evolution that they have undergone in 
the course of the centuries, they give information 
on popular beliefs, opinions current among the 
wealthy or academic classes of society and the 
functions served or the degree of respect attained, 
after their death, by certain of their members, as 
well as on the nature of the buildings, utilitarian or 
decorative, that the latter took pleasure in con- 
structing. Some of this information of obvious value 
in the reconstruction of the social, economic and 
intellectual history of the Islamic world, is ac- 
companied also by precise revelations touching on 
such-and-such a point of circumstantial history or 
such-and-such an archaeological detail: these amply 
compensate for the tedium that sometimes emanates 
from the stereotyped phrascology and the excessive 
enumeration of titles that are characteristic of docue 
ments tending towards a standard official formality 
rather than towards any personal touch, which is 
rarely encountered. 

Of all these texts, the most copious category is 
undoubtedly that of epitaphs, collections of which, 
either remaining in situ in the ancient cemeteries or 
transferred to museums, are on such a massive scale 
as to discourage the most enthusiastic researcher 
and in consequence have seldom been catalogued in 


a systematic way. The specimens published since 
the unique example of 31/652 and the Egyptian steles 
‘of the end of the 2ndjSth century are nevertheless 
sufficient to give an idea of the progressive trans- 
formation, according to places and periods, of fairly 
simple types of texts, where the significant features 
have always been religious maxims and the profes- 
sions of faith already mentioned (for supplementary 
details and bibliography, see xum). Their references 
to certain currents of thought deserve in fact to be 
given more attention than the study of the dates of 
inscriptions or the genealogies of the deceased where. 
statistics directed towards onomastic and prosopog- 
raphy, according to local perspectives, would alone 
be capable, in the longer term, of maintaining in- 
terest. But neither should one ignore the titulary 
inscriptions which are to be noted from the 6th/xath 
century onward, in a period where the devaluation 
of titles formerly reserved for sovereigns led to the 
attribution, to “men of religion" and other represen- 
tatives of the upper urban classes, of honorific 
phrases, the history of which has not yet been written 
and which ought to be studied in the same way as 
the titles of individuals ser 


Besides these epitaphs, marked by a discretion of 
vocabulary which is maintained up to the time of 
the royal epitaphs of the Ghaznavid Sebüktigin (d. 
387/997) or of the Artukid Balak (d. s18/rr24), 
there are other funerary texts which belong more 
emphatically to the canon of inscriptions intended 
to celebrate the glory of the sovereign. These are 
those which, from the 4th/roth century onward, 
accompany monumental mausolea varying con- 
siderably in architectural structure. A greater free- 
dom of composition, already perceptible in the dated 
and dedicatory epigraphic friezes of the Iranian 
tower-tombs, is shown when the opportunity offers, 
notably in the original version of inscriptions spe- 
cially designed before his death in 607/1210-11 by 
Ali al-Haraw! [q.v.] for the decoration of his tomb. 
These texts are as valuable for the history of monu- 
ments as they are for that of the sovereigns, officials 
cr military chiefs who chose them for the commem- 
oration of their graves. Moreover, they become 
especially significant when the tombs in question 
are those identified by popular piety as objects of 
pilgrimage and supplication, whether in Shi't circles 
where the buildings of imdm-sddas [g-.] were wide- 
spread at a very early stage, or to a certain extent. 
throughout the Muslim world from the 6th/rath 
century, when the practice of ziyära [q.v.] developed 
to the proportions of a veritable “‘cult of saints" in 
honour of pious individuals renowned for their 
posthumous miracles, or of celebrities from the 
early periods of Islam commemorated now for the 
first time by newly-built sanctuaries; only inscrip- 
tions of sufficient antiquity may in fact give in- 
formation about the original period of these devo- 
tions, inaccurately described in the literary sources, 
while at the same time supplying the names of 
rulers or wealthy patrons who promoted them. 
These data are also useful for the reconstruction of 
the complicated history of the multi-purpose archi- 
tectural complexes which became numerous around 
the tombs of saints from the end of the 7th/r3th 
century and which grew up a little later around 
royal graves, as is proved by well-known Timürid 
and Mamlük examples (see unaa, TORBE]. 

‘The formulae employed in this particular category 
of funerary texts also belong partially to that at- 
tested by the innumerable construction texts en- 
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graved on Muslim monuments since the Umayyad 
period. These latter texts in fact obeyed from the 
start strict obligations, which imposed the following 
elements: definition of the work undertaken, name 
of the initiator responsible, sometimes located be- 
tween the name of the reigning sovereign and those 
of the authorities who supervised the progress of 
the work, and date of the construction or restoration, 
the whole incorporated within a series of variable 
additions: variously distributed pious formulae 
which included Kur'ánic quotations appropriate to 
the nature of the work, but which most of all were 
requests to God for reward in respect of the work 
accomplished in his honour more or less detailed 
appeals on behalf of the founder and optional com- 
plementary notes, including the names of the author- 
scribe and the architect-mason. This was the constant 
framework, and the additions made in ensuiag cen- 
turies were only such as to incorporate subsidiary 
details affecting in particular the titles of the builder 
or those of the various authorities on whom he 
depended: thus one may find, in the sthrrth and 
6th/rath centuries for example, successive mentions 
of the caliph of Baghdad, of the Saldjük sultan, 
of the local sovereign, and the humble figure of the 
builder is introduced simply as al-‘abd al-fabir ilā 
rahmati rabbihi “the poor slave imploring the good- 
will of his Lord”. Furthermore, such rigidity of 
formulae provides the exact scheme that may be 
expected of inscriptions of this genre, texts that are 
easily reconstructed where there are lacunae in the 
details of ritual etiquette or in the order of succession 
of the various elements, but of scope limited by the 
constraints of their subject. Only on two points are 
we likely sometimes to be agreeably surprised: their 
archaeological interpretation, on the one hand, when 
care is taken to note their precise location in the 
building, to the dating of which they contribute; on 
the other hand, their richness in titles, from which 
one sometimes perceives the reality of Islamic 
government institutions which continue to pose 
numerous questions to the historian. 

Comparable information is furthermore to be 
obtained, in the majority of cases, from foundation 
texts where the list of the titles of the legators obeys 
the same rules of precedence and is often clarified 
when account is taken of the more theoretical 
notions supplied by some Arabic texts dealing with 
chancellery practices, But the more original data 
contained in the disposal of these wabfiyyas are of a 
topographical or toponymical order, on account of 
the large number of localities and regions listed as 
sources of revenue, or of an economic and social 
order, relating to daily life, sometimes also to urban 
life in general when the generous benefactor has 
decided for example to underwrite the excavation 
of Randts [q.v.] or the improvement of some municipal 
work. The profoundly Islamic character of these 
arrangements, as well as the attitudes that engen- 
dered them, is linked, through the solemn proclama- 
tion of the devotional work, to the psychological 
process according to which the construction of a 
building took on its true dimension when an in- 
scription text preserved its memory and placed the 
builder or benefactor in his just position within the 
Muslim community. 

‘This tendency was superimposed on a concern for 
the glorification of the individual concerned, which 
appears to a still greater extent in the inscriptions 
on material objects, which constitute the final 
category of Arabic commemorative inscriptions. The 
texts of these most often consist in fact of nothing 


more than greetings added to the name and titles 
which enable the owner to be identified, whether 
it was a case of a caliph ordering the manufacture of a 
liráz [g.v] in a royal factory or of a Mamlük amir 
acquiring a bronze or a ceramic plate bearing his 
monogram. The mention that such an object has 
been manufactured on the orders of a certain powerful 
dignitary is sometimes the only information to be 
conveyed, in the form of a motif that is both opi 
graphic and decorative. But the senso of pride of 
ownership also sometimes finds an echo in the 
professional pride of the craftsmen who at an early 
stage adopted the practice of signing their works, 
even if in the briefest manner possible (see in this 
connection the writings of L. A, Mayer mentioned 
above). 

It remains to consider, in the third and final 
place, the group which, while being delinitely the 
least important, is nevertheless extremely rich in 
information of all kinds, the group constituted by 
administrative texts. Linked to the functioning of 
the machinery of power, they are not designed to 
glorify, except indirectly, the holders of this power, 
but rather to make certain government decisions 
known, Represented in early times by inscriptions 
stamped on coinage, or on weights and measures of 
glass paste which appeared from the Umayyad period 
onward, they made way somewhat later for decrees 
of abolition of taxes. Mamlik specimens are among 
the best known: these are, once again, valuable 
documents of economic and social history, compar- 
able with title deeds and records of donation, to the 
extent that they provide precise and detailed in- 
formation regarding fiscal policy or give accurate 
descriptions of bureaucratic procedures. But the 
quaint symbolic notations that they preserve are 
shown in their turn to be extremely rich when one 
attempts, as Sauvaget has done, to glean from them. 
certain data on the spot and to deduce from them, 
especially in the sphere of topographical studies, 
elements of assistance in the reconstruction of certain 
aspects of urban evolution. 

So here we find once more this golden rule for the 
utilisation of Arabic inscriptions, which seems to be 
always to consider them as concrete documents, 
which are not to be separated, beyond the official 
formulae and the pious expressions that characterise 
them, from the local and monumental context within 
which their most original significance is expressed. 
Some such epigraphic commentaries, even when they 
deal closely with the purport of the various texts the 
principal tendencies of which we have reviewed 
above, thus remain subordinate to that which con- 
stitutes the prime quality of the documents with 
which they are concerned that of having been com- 
posed to occupy a particular location in lasting 
fashion and to be integrated into the exterior ap- 
pearance of the objects or the monuments that they 
accompany. Nor should one neglect those inscrip- 
tions which were capable of being enclosed in the 
interior of the most varied types of framework 
(panels, scrolls, friezes of all dimensions, the entire 
surface of an object or a tightly-limited section), 
entrusted to the most varied materials according to 
equally diverse processes (stone engraved or sculpted 
in depth, stucco elaborately worked on several sur- 
faces, experiments with bricks in relief, mosaic, 
painting, moulded or incised metal, wood, ivory, 
ceramic, etc.), sometimes reduced to the subsidiary 
role of motifs underlining with their shapes the 
principal lines of the architecture or joining with 
covering linear décors composed of arabesques and 
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lattice-wori. These details are to be considered with 
as much attention as the formulae of the inscriptions 
or as the style as revealed by the idiosyncrasies of 
the writing. For the reasoned study of this body of 
facts, with which, in order to be complete, any 
survey of Islamic epigraphy ought to begin, is the 
only means that will enable the scholar to put into 
their just place, for an introduction to the realities 
of mediaeval Islamic civilisation, the inscriptions 
which up to the present day scholars have been 
content to examine in a fashion that is still too 
incomplete and inevitably superficial. 
Bibliography: Given in the article, 
(J, Souroer-Tnomixe) 


2. In the Near East. 


It is in the Near East, the cradle of Arabic writing, 
and more precisely in Syria (Namára, Zebed, Harrin, 
Umm Djimal), that the oldest known inscriptions 
written in the Arabic language have been discovered. 
These so-called proto-Arabic inscriptions, sometimes 
bilingual (Greek-Arabic), have contributed to our 
understanding of tbe ancestry of the Arabic charac- 
ters, which in the final analysis, derive from Syriac 
charactecs and not from Nabataean, as was previously 
believed. 

The privileged place accorded by Islam to writing 
allowed the latter to undergo a rapid evolution and 
a rapid diffusion. From the time of the Umayyad 
era, inscriptions proliferated in all the provinces of 
the young Istamic empire. Construction texts, reli- 
gious texts, milestones, epitaphs, and simple graffiti 
dating from this period have been and still are being 
discovered in the archaeological sites of Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, Egypt, and ‘Irak. 

The formula of these inscriptions was probably 
influenced by that of the Greco-Roman inscriptions, 
very numerous in these regions. It is simple, sober 
and varies in tenor according to the function of the 
text. It serves as a prototype for later periods which 
enrich it, while remaining faithful to its broad out- 
lines. Official texts are generally composed as fol- 
lows: almost always the basmala, one or more 
Kuz?ánic verses, religious invocations, the dispositions 
of the work, the name of the caliph followed by 
his title amir al-mu?minin, sometimes the name of 
the overseer responsible for the work, and generally, 
the date. 

The study of these inscriptions reveals the rapidity 
with which the crude and maladroit writing of the 
proto-Arabic inscriptions was transformed to the 
point of attaining, in the monumental inscriptions, 
a high level of aesthetic perfection. Engraved on 
rock in finely drawn lines of equal breadth, usually 
incised, very seldom in relief, sometimes executed in 
mosaic or in painting, Umayyad writing obeys the 
same norms: characters composed of simple geo- 
metric clements—verticals, horizontals, obliques, 
circles or segments of circles—set out on a base line 
which is strictly horizontal. This horizontal base line 
plays an essential role in Arabic writing. The latter 
was in fact conceived, after the pattern of Syriac 
characters, as resting on a foundation, as opposed 
to Nabataean characters, which appear to be sus- 
pended from an upper line. This role is such, that in 
certain types of archaic and crude writing, the base 
line is itself an integral part of the characters, These 
latter are ia such cases formed of small simple lines, 
vertical or oblique, and of rings, resting on the 
horizontal of the base line, of which the continuity 
is unbroken (cf. Pt. VIII, 1). 

In Umayyad epigraphy, the combinations of these 


geometric elements give two types of characters: 
tall letters with vertical strokes and short letters 
with notches or rings, connected by horizontal 
‘segments. This double typology constitutes one of 
the essential elements of the aesthetic quality of 
Arabic writing. In fact, it provides the artist with 
two areas where he can exercise his genius differently: 
the lower register, the more dense, where the artistic 
effect obtained results in a simple interplay of 
characters, and the upper register where the spaces 
between the vertical strokes provide an ideal place 
for the artist to indulge his taste for multiple 
creations, 

In the Umayyad period, this upper register was 
not used, but the stone-masons succeeded, by using 
the lower register alone, in creating "a harmony 
at once rhythmic and linear" which makes this 
form of writing a genuine work of art. The rhythm 
is obtained by the opposition and alternation of 
high and low characters, while the linear harmony 
results from the arithmetical reckoning of the 
proportions. This reckoning answers a need for 
equilibrium as much in height (the proportion of 
short characters to long varies generally between 
1/3 and 1/2) as in width, It is to satisfy this latter 
need that the mason does not hesitate to extend his 
characters in width and to lengthen the joining 
segments, The standard of calligraphy definitely 
varies according to the type of inscription and it is 
especially in official texts that fine specimens are to 
be found, We shall mention simply as examples the 
inscriptions of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in the 
Kubbat al-Sakbra in Jerusalem and his milestones 
(ct. PL. VIII, 2 and IX, 3). 

During the first two centuries of the ‘Abbasid 
régime, the Arabic inscriptions of the Near-East 
underwent an evolution corresponding to that of 
the socio-cultural development of the entire ancient 
Baghdad and that of the palaces of Samarra’. The 
fact that these were constructed of brick, a perish- 
able material, has deprived us of the monumental 
inscriptions which probably adored the official 
buildings and which disappeared as a result of these 
destructions. On the other hand, we have dating 
from this period a large number of epitaphs and 
inscriptions on movable objects, especially on fabrics 
which benefited from the expansion of state factories 
(irs) supplying the needs of the caliphs and their 
court. The formula of these inscriptions, often found 
on the edges of the fabric, is stereotyped. It begins 
with the basmala, generally followed by the phrase 
baraka min Allah li-tAbd Allâh followed by the name 
of the caliph and his title, and the expression of a 
wish for his long reign, then the name of the in- 
dividual who ordered the fabric, the name of the 
Workshop where it was made and the date of manu- 
facture. These inscriptions are executed in archaic, 
angular characters whose typology corresponds, in 
broad outline, to that of the characters of the stone 
inscriptions. 

In this area, undoubtedly the most interesting 
evidence is provided by the epitaphs, most of them 
of Egyptian origin, engraved on marble or on sand- 
stone, of which a considerable number of specimens 
have survived to the present day. The formula of 
these epitaphs is constituted of different elements 
of which the combinations vary according to a 
variety of patterns: the basmala, a verse of the 
Kur'&n, one or more religious invocations, the 
profession of faith, more or less developed, the 
dedication of the tomb, the verb introducing the 
name of the deceased followed by his titles and 
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profession, the date of his death and an appeal for 
God's mercy upon him. 

These epitaphs provide valuable materials ior 
following the evolution of inscriptions on stone 
during the first ‘Abbasid centuries, The change of 
dynasty did not immediately change the practices 
cf the stonemasons and the characters of carly 
“Abbasid epitaphs are similar in outline to those of 
Umayyad inscriptions. Nevertheless, differences 
soon appear in the reckoning of the proportions. 
The characters diminish in length and correspond- 
ingly the joining segments between the letters 
become shorter. As a result, ‘Abbasid Küfic presents 
a more cramped and less harmonious aspect ap- 
pearance than Umayyad Külic. On the other hand, 
this evolution is inclined toward a concern for the 
ornamentation of characters, This is expressed first 
in the lengthening of the terminal segments in the 
form of a bevel which tends to grow larger and 
larger. In the crude types it is sometimes replaced 
by a small hook or even a ring, To the development 
of the bevel there correspond a thickening of the 
outlines of the letters and a more frequent adoption 
of the technique of engraving in champlevé (cf. Pt. 
IX, 4), which allows two parallel expressions of the 
evolution of characters. corresponding to the duality 
of engraving techniques. Thus, in incised inserip- 
tions, the vertical strokes of the letters are decorated 
with hooks, simple, double or triple, pre-figuring 
the palm-leaf (cf. Pz. X, s), while in inscriptions in 
relief, the bevels evolve into foils, double foils or 
triple foils which later open out into leaves, fleurons 
and palm-leaves, a style of décor much in vogue in 
the mid-3rdjoth century (cf. Pu. X, 6). 

Various other processes of ornamentation are 
encountered in this period: symmetrical indenta- 
tions in the parallel vertical strokes of the aif and 
the Jam, softening of the lines and the appearance 
of curves (in the ldm-alif, the haf), transformation 
of the lower appendices into rising tails, fleurons 
arising from mouth-shaped letters (mim), the inter- 
twining of contiguous lines, (cf. the knot formed 
by the alif and the lám of the word Allah, Pt. X, 6, 
1, 2), The indentations and arcs which sometimes 
adorn the joining segments, especially in the word 
Allāh, roses and fleurons at the end of a word, framing 
in linear décor (braids, zigzags, mouldings, spirals) 
or in a décor of plant-forms (plant palm-leaves alter- 
nated on one side and the other by a sinuous line, 
leaves and symmetrical fleurons), sometimes an even 
more subtle composition (an arc celineated by a flat. 
moulding with spandrels adorned by an outline in 
arabesque), combine towards the embellishment of 
the script. 

With the Fatimid conquest of Egypt in 358/069 
and its sporadic expansion in Syria-Palestine, new 
practices are introduced into the inscriptions of the 
Near East. The formula varies little in its basic 
elements, but the name of the caliph is almost always 
followed by mention of his links with the “Family” 
im a phrase such as salawdt Allāh ‘alayhi wa-'ald 
abiPiki al-fihirin, and the name of “Ali is often 
mentioned with that of the Prophet (Muhammad 
rasūl Allāh SAN wali Allah galawat Allāh “alay-hima). 

The effort at the embellishment of calligraphy 
continues, and a real proliferation of types of decora- 
tive inscriptions is seen. As characteristic examples, 
we mention the inscriptions of the 4th/1oth century 
mosque of al-Hákim in Cairo (cf. Pu. X, 7) and these 
of the cenotaph of Fatima in Damascus (dated 
4439/1047, Pu. XI, 8). Ia the former, the linear element 
maintains a predominant place, The characters show 


a vigour of design which accentuates their relief on 
the excised base, completely bare in the lower part, 
decorated in the upper register by an independent, 
foliated scroll which glides alternatively above and 
below the vertical strokes and which gives a free 
run in the empty spaces to the development of 
spiral designs which open out in fleurons (cf. Pt. X, 7). 

fn the cenotaph of Fátima, the foliated scroll is 
sometimes linked to floral clements issuing from the 
characters and develops in such a fashion as to form 
a more dense composition (cf. Pu. XI, 8). 

In the Fatimid period, the typology of the charac- 
ters is considerably enriched. Curvatures, counter- 
curvatures, knots and indentations are numerous in 
the interiors of the characters, offering the stone- 
mason infinite opportunities for improvisation. 
Purely for the sake of example, let us note the ten 
different types of lim-alij in the single inscription 
of the cenotaph of Fatima, 

1t would of course be wrong to attribute to Fatimid 
artists alone all the epigraphic innovations in the 
inscriptions of the sth-Gth/rrth-r2th century ia the 
Near East. The conquest of Syria by the Saldidks, 
who imported with them the techniques and the 
graphical forms used in the eastern provinces of the 
Islamic empire, was accompanied by the intrusion 
of a number of the features mentioned in the Fatimid 
inscriptions, such as knots and right-angled bends 
in the vertical strokes of certain characters, There 
was probably a phenomenon of osmosis between 
these various regions where exchanges were frequent. 

The inscription on the cenotaph of Sukayna in 
Damascus (end of the éthírath century; cf. Pu.X, 9) 
is an interesting specimen of the evolution of monu- 
mental Küfic in the Saldjük period. The inscriptions 
engraved in the wood of the cenotaph are distributed 
on three levels, in two bands superimposed and 
separated by a fine braid. The main inscription 
occupies the full height of the broadest band, while 
at half-way up, the second is intertwined among the 
vertical strokes of the first. The third, quite in- 
dependent, occupies the small upper band. These 
three bands stand out against a background decorated 
by @ fine network of arabesques which cover all of 
the part crudely excised. 

Among the specifically Saldiük types of monu- 
mental inscription, mention should be made of 
epigraphic bands with geometric décor where the 
vertical lines of the characters are extended in the 
upper area giving rise to the interweaving of stars 
and polygons. The inscription of Safwat al-Mulk at 
Damascus is a living illustration of this. 

The Salditis influence is also shown in the evolution, 
of the formulary of inscriptions of small Syrian 
dynasties of Saldjük allegiance where the titles 
become swollen with pomposity (cf. for example 
the titles of the alabak sovereigns in the construction 
texts of the great mosque of Damascus). 

Tt was in the first half of the 6th/r2th century 
that there was effected the most important trani- 
formation regarding the evolution of Arabic script 
in stone, when Nar al-Din ordered the adoption of 
the cursive script in official inscriptions, to the 
detriment of the angular script, which, without dis- 
appearing completely, was reduced to repetitions of 
ancient types. Some fragments of cursive script are 
mixed, as an intrusion, in the Küfic inscriptions of 
the bands of the minaret of the great mosque of 
Aleppo in 483/1090. There is found also at Busrà 
in Syria an inscription dating from 481/1188, where 
the characters, while still crude, are neatly rounded; 
Dut itis not until the first half of the 6th/rath century 
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that there appears the full flowering of cursive writ- 
ing expressed in stone, with its full and its slender 
lines, its supple ligatures and the introduction of 
points and diacritical lines, not used in the inscrip- 
tions of angular type. A parallel transformation is 
effected regarding the base line which loses its 
rigidity and its horizontal continuity. The listels 
which delimit the bands of writing are not however 
eliminated, and they continue to compress the lower 
appendices, the latter being forced to develop below 
the base line. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
Stone-masons divide the words and engrave the 
segments thus obtained on different levels, based 
on an oblique line descending from the centre of 
the band towards the listel of the base. This procedure 
permits a freer development of the lower appendices. 
The base line appears as a discontinuous line reduced 
to a series of oblique overlapping segments (ef. PL. 
XII, 10).This procedure is accentuated in the Ayyübid 
period, and already there appear inscriptions where 
the words are divided and staggered on two or three 
levels, almost parallel and superimposed. The word 
generally begins on the Jower line and continues 
above (cf. Pr. XIII, 11). 

In the Mamlük period, this technique of engraving 
reaches its apogee. The characters are so interwoven 
that their decipherment becomes difficult all the 
more so as the characters used in the majority of the 
inscriptions of this period are of small dimensions, 
thick and squat. It is to this type of inscription that 
belong the Mamlük decrees, engraved in profusion 
on the walls of official buildings and constituting 
precious documents regarding the socio-economic 
life of the Near Fast in this period (cf. Pt. XIII, ra). 

There exists, moreover, a type of Mamlülc nashi 
where this dense writing gives way to an elongated 
graphic style prefiguring the Ottoman ecript. This 
last gives the appearance of a transposition on to 
stone of manuscript writings, in particular the style 
known as thuiuth, in which the Ottoman calligraphers 
excelled (cf. Pr. XIII, 13). 
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3. In Muslim Spain. 


At the time of the Muslim invasion of the Iberian 
peninsula (92/711), the AG or Kiifie script had 
already existed in the Islamic world, as an official 
and sacred script, for 60 years. It was this script 
that the conquerors used from the start in their 
inscriptions, The most ancient evidence that we 
have of it is constituted by the bilingual coinage 
struck by the governor al-Hurr b. ‘Abd al-Rabmán 
al-Thakaft (98/716-17); the uninterrupted continuity 
of its use is confirmed by all the coinages struck by 
subsequent governors and amirs. From the time of 
the amirate of ‘Abd al-Rabmén II, this writing figures 
in pious foundation texts, in funeral and other 
inscriptions which corroborate this numismatic 
evidence, as well as testifying clearly to the develop- 
ment of the usage of the Kific characters in al- 
Andalus before the Almohad invasion (542/1147)- 
Following this event, a struggle developed between 
hifi and nashhi, ending in victory for the latter 
which subsequently took the status of the official 
scripts of epigraphy, while the former lost ground 
and its use became limited to religious or profane 
inscriptions of little importance and intended for 
purposes of general ornamentation, 

The Küfic features which appear in the oldest 
Arabic inscriptions of al-Andalus are virtually the 
same as those which were used during the last 
decade of the first century A.H. in all the lands 
conquered by Islam, that is to say, the symbols 
originating from the city of Küfa, with scarcely 
any evolution in design. This Küfic, on account of its 
clearly primitive nature, is generally called archaic. 
It was reproduced, with more or less finesse over the 
years, by the traditional craftsmen of Spain who 
hever succeeded in mastering it fully and in con- 
sequence introduced no novelty of design by virtue 
of which it might be considered characteristic of, or 
exclusive to, al-Andalus. In the last years of the 
amirate of Mubammad I, a new geaeration of rather 
more arabised craftsmen began to turn the more 
extreme features of Küfic script into stylised plant- 
forms, At first, this innovation was used very timidly 
because it applied only to a very small number of 
letters; nevertheless, little by little it found ac- 
ceptance to the point where it was applied to all the 
symbols which permitted it. The craftsmen thus 
succeeded in creating the Hispano-Muslim version 
of floral Küfic, while it must be admitted that the 
development of this variant of Küfic never attained, 
im al-Andalus, the level reached by contemporary 
Küfic writing in other Muslim territories. 

In the reign of the second caliph of Cordova, 
a1-Hakam al-Mustangir bi 'llah, the religious puritan- 
ism and stern austecity which characterised the 
conduct of this powerful sovereign at the head of 
the government of al-Andalus made itself strongly 
felt, needless to say, in the epigraphy of the period. 
Decorative floral additions were suppressed and 
attempts made to restore the Küfic letters to their 
primitive and classical design. But this was not 
entirely possible, because the letter-forms possessed 
henceforward a certain elegance which was lacking 
in them before; this elegance, far from disappearing 
as a result of this suppression, manifestly increased. 
Thus there was born a new Külic with streamlined, 
elegant shapes, stripped of all ornamental addition, 
commonly called simple Küfic, which flourished until 
the downfall of the Caliphate of the West. Previous 
to this important historical event, there certainly 
existed a consistency in the style cf writing Küfic 
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in the whole of al-Andalus—as a consequence of the 
political unity of the region, feebly introduced by 
the governors and subsequently definitively enforced 
by the monarchs of the dynasty of the Bani Umayya 
—and a single cultural centre regulating its art, the 
metropolis of Cordova, After the downfall of the 
caliphate, a number of schools of design sprang up, 
for, with the end of the hegemony of Cordova, each 
province of al-Andalus followed its own political 
direction and developed its own artistic practices 
under influences of very diverse origin. Among the 
schools the most important were those of Seville, 
Toledo, Saragossa and Almeria, without counting 
that of Cordova. At Seville, simple Küfic continued 
to be used in inscriptions; but the characters devel- 
oped in height, which made them extremely elegant 
and distinctive. At Toledo, the craftsmen returned 
to floral Küfic, with forms excessively overladen 
with plant-forms alternated with the use of simple 
Küfic forms. Of these two variants, two distinct 
versions appeared: one traditional, firmly Cordovan 
in origin; the other authentically Toledan, which 
consisted in adding to characters carved in relief a 
central groove, giving them considerable force of 
expression. The Küfic of Saragossa had a particular 
importance. Tt is known today through the inscrip- 
tions preserved at the Palace of Aljafuria (al- 
Dja‘fariyya), built by the princeling Abi Djafar 
Ahmad sl-Muktadir bi "Mah (438-74/1046-81); it is 
known that in the building of this monument, origi- 
nally called Dar al-Surür or House of Rejoicing, the 
craftsmen experimented with numerous innovations, 
architectural as well as decorative; and inscriptions— 
an crnamontal element of first importance in Islamic 
art—were no exception. They stylised Küfic charac- 
ters to an incredible extent, and by sometimes 
making them slide on a floral base or at other times 
cleverly interlacing them with geometric motifs, they 
succeeded in composing epigraphic bands of great 
beauty and an originality unusual for the period. 
As for Almeria, principal base of the Umayyad fleet 
in the Mediterranean, it had been intimately linked 
with the metropolis of Cordova during the caliphate. 
Tts craftsmen had always represented Küfic according 
to the model of Cordova, and they did not change 
their style when the latter lost its political status, 
They continued to use the simple Küfic which was 
in use at the time of this event; later, this Küfic 
evolved very slowly and its most brilliant period, 
corresponding to the importance and splendour of 
this naval base, was reached under the aegis of the 
Almoravids. From the study of the Arabic inscrip- 
tions of Almeria, of which a fine selection survives, 
it may be deduced that tbe Almoravid invasion 
brought no change in the shape of the Küfic of 
al-Andalus. By contrast, as mentioned above, the 
Almohad invasion had very significant effects on 
epigraphy. At (rst, the latter respected the Küfic 
script and used it, as is well-known, in the first 
building that they constructed at Marrákush; but, 
when they were obliged to put into practice a policy 
of reconciliation of the peoples whom they had 
subdued by force, they very soon realised tbat the 
Küfic seript, with its difficulty of interpretation, 
was not suitable for the development of their policies, 
and they replaced it with naskh¥ or cursive in all 
texts relating to new foundations of a public charac- 
ter. For the craftsmen of al-Andalus in particular, 
this change had the effect of enabling them to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Arabic charac- 
ters and to distinguish, in each one of them, that 
which was essential and invariable from that which 


was secondary and could legitimately be altered 
according to the taste of the designer. Thus they 
came to appreciate the true significance of Küfic 
forms hitherto reproduced more or less mechanically, 
‘They were no longer content with drawing their 
designs according to the good taste of the Almobads, 
but little by little they transformed the shapes, First 
of all, with the idea of making them attractive and 
graceful; then by building up their upper portions 
with complicated interloops, while increasingly 
filling ap with stylised plant-forms all the inter- 
stices not covered by the letters in the lines of in- 
scription, In the end, they created ornamental 
motifs of a type which, on account of its incontest- 
able decorative worth, was subsequently copied by 
the Mudéjar craftsmen, including those who worked 
in the Alhambra of Granada, thus undoubtedly con- 
derring upon it a long-lasting prosperity. For it is 
certain that it is by virtue of these copies, made 
with extreme care and fidelity, that we are acquainted 
today with the Arabic epigraphy of al-Andalus 
current in the period of the Almohads, since the 
original inscriptions of this historical period surviving 
to the present day are very few in number, and 
discoveries have not been made on the scale which 
could have been desired. The motif-types mentioned 
above were incorporated into Mudéjar decoration 
without further consequence, and through incessant 
use over the course of the years they patently 
degenerated and became a parody of what they had 
originally been. On the other hand, their inclusion. 
in the ornamentation of the palace of the Bani 
Nagr had the effect of inspiring the craftsmen of 
Granada to the creation and the development to 
hitherto inconceivable limits of the geometric Katic 
which is admired today in the Alhambra and which 
is, beyond doub, one of the finest ornamental crea. 
tions contributed by Andalusian craftsmanship to 
the art of Islam. It was also in the Alhambra that 
the masbhi script achieved the highest point of its 
development within Muslim Spain. In fact, it is 
known thet among the most important elements 
Contributing to the ormanentation of the Nasrid 
palace there are epigraphic friezes composed in this 
script and containing the best works of the most 
prominent poets of the period, Ibn Zamrak and 
Tbn Diayyab, which are thereby available to us in 
“the most sumptuous edition in the world", to 
borrow the apt expression of E. Garcia Gómez. 
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4. In North Africa. 


The oldest inscriptions known to us in North 
Africa show no originality compared with those of 
the Near East in the Umayyad and, in particular, 
the ‘Abbasid periods. The evolution of styles in 
lfrikiya was to follow a course generally parallel 
to that of the styles known in Egypt which seems 
to have constituted the natural link in the chain 
connecting the Muslim East and West. The Maghrib 
al-Aks, by contrast, and especially from the time 
of the Almoravid period, was influenced by al- 


Andalus, which for a long time remained faithful 
to archaic forms of Küfic but which, under the 
influence of the ‘Abbasid East, submitted to the 
prevailing taste. Nevertheless, Muslim Spain was to 
interpret in its own fashion the styles of writing and 
their evolution such as were familiar in the Orient 
in the Fatimid period. This piece of the Orient set 
in Andalusion soil was to influence Morocco, and 
then with the victory of the Almohads, the whole 
of North Africa, 

The style of monumental inscriptions in the 
Aghlabid period differs according to whether it is a 
case of carvings in relief, or incised engravings, on 
stone or wood, or of painting. The Küfic carved in 
relief on stone may well be compared to that of the 
Nilometer of Rawda (r99/814-15), notably on the 
marble at al-Kayrawan (the capitals and the interior 
of the mibi). It may equally be compared to 
Talünid Kafic, but some of the details characteristic 
of the West appear to be quite original, for example 
the alif with a horizontal appendage towards the 
right in the lower part of the letter. The writing, 
whose essential value lies in the message to be 
transmitted, tends gradually to become a part of 
the ornamentation (for example, the inscrip 
Painted on wood at the base of the cupola of the 
Great Mosque of al-Kayrawin where the mis- 
shaping of the ayn gives a fleuron with three foils 
while the background is decorated with isolated 
floral motifs). The fine inscription on the facade of 
the Mosque of the Three Gates at al-Kayrawin also 
provides an example of this tendency which is 
‘emphasised in the marble plaque of the mifirdé of the 
Zaytüna in Tunis, where the inscription in very fine 
Kafic characters forms a decorative framework. 

The Kafic of the foundation-plaque of the riba} of 
Sousse (206/821) appears very archaic in comparison 
with these inscriptions. 

Funerary inscriptions are mostly engraved; the 
formula varies little, the main element being a few 
Kur'ünic verses, usually taken from Süra CXII. 
These inscriptions perpetuate, in the 3rd/gth century, 
forms which are more emphatically archaic than 
those of the monumental inscriptions; this is espeo- 
ially notable in epitaphs on pillars, occasionally 
crudely executed in spite of some fine creations, and 
in the fine funerary inscriptions engraved on marble 
plaques or on tall columns. The similarity between 
the Aghlabid incised inscriptions and contemporary 
examples from Egypt and the Sudan is quite striking, 

There can be no doubt that the arrival of the 
Fatimids in Ifrtkiya and their installation at Mahd- 
iyya, then at Sabra al-Mansüriyya, accentuated the 
orientalisation of the country. The evolution of 
Kafic in the Near East in the sth/rrth century, then 
in the 6th/rath century, was to be reflected almost 
immediately in the Maghrib. In the latter as in the 
former, the problem faced by the artist was how to 
alleviate the difficulties inherent in Arabic writing, 
very dense in the lower part of the line of inscription, 
but leaving important gaps in the upper areas. The 
solutions adopted consisted in the development of 
the vertical strokes and in their evolution, sometimes 
their distortion, in the intertwining of letters, and 
most of all, use was made of stylised floral patterns 
in decorating the background. These inscriptions are 
often divided in two parts by a rigid horizontal 
band, the lower part being occupied by the body of 
the letter while the upper register is decorated with 
a complicated floral design against which the vertical 
Hines stand out. At Sfax, from the end of the 4th/zoth 
century, the letter is seen to develop, the terminal 
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chamfer of the vertical strokes opening into floral 
shapes or curling so as to occupy the empty spaces. 
The influence of Fatimid Egypt is undeniable. The 
characters in general affect a refined elegance. The 
bordering strips contribute to the décor of the 
fagades (Sfax, Great Mosque) or to that of the 
mihrábs (Stax, Zirid mihrdb), mosque of Sayyida at 
Monastir (beginning of the sth/rith century). At 
Constantine (wihrdb of the Great Mosque, dating 
from the 6th/rath century), the epigraphic décor 
reaches a high degree of ornamental quality, recalling 
that of the finest Fatimid mikrdbs of Cairo. 

Funereal epigraphy also abandoned the archaisms 
of the Aghlabid period, but after a perceptible delay. 
Incised inscriptions practically disappeared. The 
form of the tombs evolved towards prismatic marble 
steles, notably at Monastir and at Tunis (cemetery 
of the Khürasánids). The writing, of refined elegance, 
recalls, by the development of the letters and by 
the appearance and proliferation of stylised floral 
designs, the style of the monumental inscriptions. 

‘As for epigraphy on furniture, we have, in the 
magnificent makşüra of al-Mu‘izz b. Bádis, one of the 
finest examples of floral Küfie, with complex inter- 
twining of letters and a background of plantforms 
comparable to the Küfic of Aleppo or to that of 
Diyár Bakr. 

In the Maghrib al-Aksi and in the western region 
‘of the central Maghrib, very few inscriptions are to 
be noted before the Almoravid period. That of the 
Karawiyyin, dating from 263/877, is in Kafic of the 
al-Kayrawin type, but, with the reign of ‘AIT b. 
Yasuf, there appears the Andalusian Katie, charac- 
terised by well-proportioned letters with long and 
curved vertical strokes. However, the writing itself 
is very sober and stands out against a background 
flowered with arabesques and fleurons and palm- 
leaves with deep and multiple radiating divisions 
(Karawiyytn, Great Mosque of Tlemcen), or against 
à background of palms, of pineapples and of half- 
fleurons divided in two parts horizontally by a 
straight listel. 

The epigraphy on furniture shows, on the contrary, 
an attachment to the old tradition, whence a eur- 
prising conservatism in the Küfic inscriptions of the 
minbars of Nedroma and of Algiers, and in those of 
the madgiira of Tlemcen. 

But the most important event of this period is the 
appearance of the cursive script (nashii). This style 
appears in Ifriķiya from 490/1096, in funereal in- 
scriptions where it is presented in a very elaborate 
form (the characters are fine, large and supple and 
well-proportioned, framed with a border and stand- 
ing out against a rich floral background of oriental 
type). It is to be supposed that it was by this oriental 
route that the new alphabet penetrated to the 
Maghrib al-Alsà in the Almoravid period (the in- 
scriptions of Tlemcen and of Karawiyyin) in about 
531/1£36-7. It is in fact impossible, in the absence 
‘of precise documentary evidence, to propose an 
Andalusian influence, as it seems that cursive writing 
did not appear in Andalusia until much later, 

Whatever the case may be, the victory of the 
Almohads had as a consequence a certain unification 
of styles in the whole of North Africa with an in- 
clination towards sober, angular Küfic in the monu- 
mental inscriptions and, on the contrary, a preference 
for cursive in the funereal inscriptions. It is worth 
noting that no foundation inscription appears in 
this period in the religious buildings, pious works 
through which the great caliphs of the dynasty were 
able to bring honour to themselves. 


One consequence of the Ottoman domination of 
Tunisia and Algeria was a new "ocientalisation". 
The inscriptions lose their decorative quality and 
adhere to the requirements of the message to be 
transmitted. They are inscribed in frames or in 
scrolls in cursive characters, often with diacritical 
points, sometimes with vowels, on several lines which 
may overlap, The execution is rather casual, and the 
use of the Turkish language is limited. 

On the other hand, Morocco remained faithful to 
the Andalusian models and followed their evolution 
in the period of the Nasrids of Granada. The type 
of Katic script which distorts the letters, twisting 
and stretching them into wreaths and fleurons, is 
hardly distinguishable from the background, where 
geometric and floral elements are mixed. The cursive 
begins to take the place of the Küfic script in the 
fine framing strips of the mibrdbs of the Marinid 
period. After the disappearance of the kingdom of 
Granada, Morocco tended to withdraw within itself, 
apparently shut of from outside influences, 

At no time did the artists of the early Middle 
Ages make so much use of Arabic writing as an ele- 
ment of decoration, It appears everywhere, in reli- 
‘gious buildings, in funereal pavilions, in the houses of 
citizens or in the palaces of kings, on furniture, on 
table-ware and on the most minor objects of daily 
life, where the ornamental role is often more impor- 
tant than the meaning of the language, The result 
is a pseudo-writing without precise meaning, or a 
constant repetition of a word or part of a phrase, 
in ornamental friezes, where ease and routine take 
the place of refinement and, above all, of faith. 
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5. In West Africa, 

Proof is still awaited that any system of writing 
was in use among the Negro civilisations of West 
Africa before the introduction of written Arabic. An 
animal drawing on a sherd found by F. Willet at 
Old Oyo in Western Nigeria was considered repre- 
sentational rather than pictographic, whilst K. Hau's 
search for linguistic interpretations of recurrent motifs 
in the art of Benin proved inconclusive. Gold-weights 
from Ashanti and neighbouring districts seem to 
represent a preliterate stage, some of the designs 
symbolising proverbs and injunctions and others 
perhaps conveying metrological data, Inscriptions 
in Punic, Greek, Latin or similar Classical languages 
have not yet been reported from tropical West 
Africa. 

‘The Saharan Berbers (Tuareg, “People of the 
Veil") derived their sifinagk alphabet from the 
Libyan script used in North Africa during the second 
century B.C. and subsequently (see BERBERS. vi). 
Graffiti ia tifinagh are known to extend from Tibesti 
and Djado westwards to the Niger bend, and even 
into Mauretania, Mauny (1954) providing the most 
convenient survey of the literature. A complication 
in the reading of these inscriptions is the problem of 
determining their direction. They may run from left 
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‘or right, top or bottom, but within each inscription 
the direction remains uniform, and clues to the 
orientation are provided by the alinement of certain 
asymmetrical characters, and the stereotyped opening 
phrases. In academic usage texts are conventionally 
arranged to read from the right. 

‘Two main varieties of tifinagh script are generally 
recognised. The older (called variously “tifinagh 
archalque"; "Saharien ancien" and "Libyco-ber- 
bère”) renders by bars certain characters (Æ gh, 
=) which in the modern script are represented by 
dots (: gh, (1). The older script also lacks several 
characters. A number of the older graffiti were inter- 
preted by Marcy (1937). They contain recurrent 
formulae, commencing with such words as X © 
O userogh usereg, “I require...", XE | eng “I 
need. ..", and often accompanied by a drawing to 
illustrate fulfilment of the wish, all designed to have 
a magical influence. A group of modern inscriptions 
commences with the word *: | nakk nek “I. ..", fol- 
lowed by the writer's name, and a statement of his 
purpose or wish. Another group, still known only 
from modern examples, consists of formulae inscribed 
on the typical Tuareg stone armlets (ahabeg), and 
shields. These were presented to a departing lover 
to preserve his fidelity. Manifestly Islamic personal 
names in later inscriptions show that they are 
relatively modern, but much work has still to be 
done in the chronology, linguistics, and collection 
of the older graffiti. 

Of Arabic inscriptions from West Africa, at once 
the cldest and the most important is the tombstone 
from Gao reported by Sauvaget. It records the 
decease on 1 Muharram 494/6 November 1100 of a 
personage designated al-malik al-ndsir li-din ANAN 
il-mulawakkil ‘alé Allāh, Abù ‘Abd Allāh Mubammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Zäghi. The Küfic calligraphy of this 
monument closely resembles tombstones from Al- 
meria (reported by E. Lévy-Provengal, Inscriptions 
arabes d'Espagne, Pl. XXVII-XXX), and it is carved 
from similar marble. There is a strong implication 
that the monument may have been made at Almeria 
(a part of Spain then subject to rule by the Almoravid 
Murabit dynasty) for transport across the Sahara 
to Gao. This situation would present a new 
aspect of Almoravid connexions in the Southern 
Sahara. The inscription seems also to confirm the 
remark attributed to the Xagz Mabmad b. al-Hadidt 
al-Mutawakkil Kut (Kati), that the Islamisation 
oi Gao took place between 471 and 475/1078-9 and 
182-3 (Kati, Ta?rit& al-Sadan, tr. O. Houdas, 332); 
also the reference of Ibn Khurradadbin, Sg (cf. 
Hudad al-dlam, tr. Minorsky, 165, 476) to a ruler 
in West Africa named Zághi b. Zaghi. The exalted 
tit'es appearing in the inscription may imply that 
the deceased person was himself Sultan of Songhay, 
but if so, his names are absent from the list given in 
the literary sources. Other inscriptions from Gao 
are oi a Queen Swà (502/1108-9), of al-malik al-ndgir. 
Hedin Allāh al-mtawakhil 'alá Allāh Abà Bakr b. 
Abi KubMa (503/1109-10), of ‘Aisha daughter of 
al-malik Kart (5t1/r117-8), and of another possible 
Sukin Mima b. Kina b. (Z)&ghl (sr4/rrz0-2). 
Further inscribed tombstones from the area of the 
Niger bend have subsequently been published by 
Mrs. Viré, including a specimen of the year 496/1102-3 
from Gao, and other from al-Sük (so4/rro-z1), 
Bentia (Kukiya, a former Songhay capital on the 
Niger above Niyameh) bearing the date 800/:397-8, 
and El-Kreib in Mauretania, a place thought to 
represent the ancient site of Aretenna. 

Later Arabic rock-graffiti are known from the 


Saharan zone, but other inscriptions on stone have 
not yet been reported outside the area of the Niger 
bend. The well-known inscribed swords carried by 
amirs in Hausaland, being apparently imported, bear 
conventional Arabic inscriptions not characteristi- 
cally local. Many West African vernacular languages 
have, however, been written ín Arabic script. A 
Bornu dialect, apparently Kanembu, occurs in 
KuPinic glosses at least as early os 1080/1669. 
Kanuri, Hausa, Fulani, Nupe and Yoruba all occur 
at slightly later dates—Hausa for example being 
found in glosses ascribed to ‘Abd Allah b. Fadi 
(ca. 1762-1828) in a manuscript of al-Mukhtasar 
owed by Aba Bakr Ghummt at Kano; the inscription 
on an iron panel at Kafar Waika, a gate of Kano city, 
though of uncertain date, contains several sentences 
in Hausa. The situation for the languages of the 
Upper Niger, Songhay, Malinke etc. is however 
less clear. 

Arabic inscriptions in two cryptographic alphabets, 
called Swydniyya and "Jbrániyya, were described 
by Monod and Mauny. Talismanic inscriptions and 
magie squares are known all over the area, often. 
written in carbon ink on wooden writing-boards 
(Ar. lawk), or iron replicas of these boards; also on 
earthenware bowls, sherds, bones, human skulls and 
polished stone axebeads, besides everyday examples 
‘on paper sheets or scrolls, 

For an understanding of the magic squares (uaff, 
pl. aw/áh), the most informative study is probably 
that of Camman, who traces them back to the 
Chinese origins. In Nigeria and other West African 
countries, the work on this subject of Mubyt al-Din 
Abu ‘Abbas Abmad b. Abd Allah al-Bünl (d. 
622[x225 {9.v. in Suppl), Shams al-ma*árif wa-latif 
al-'ovirif, is widely utilised. A Nigerian scholar of 
some renown, Mubammad b. Mubammad al-Fuldat 
al-Kashinawi (of Katsina, in Hausaland), friend of 
the Egyptian historian Hasan al-Djabartl, compiled 
a treatise on the subject entitled Bahdiat al-afak 
au-iddh aldabs wa "Lighdh fi ‘iim akhurüf wa 
"awfdh. Anawati's description of charms on paper 
from Mall gives a full bibliography of Arabic talis- 
mans and magical symbols. Cryptographic alphabets 
had a long history in the Near East, and became 
especially prevalent in North and West Africa. A 
standard treatment in Arabic is that of Abmad b. 
Abū Bakr b. Wabshiyya, Shswè al-mustahdm fi 
ma'rifat rumüs al-akldm (ed. and tr. J. Hammer, 
Ancient alphabets and hieroglyphic characters, London 
1806), though commentators have found these ex- 
planations obscure. One of these alphabets known 
as al-Yasini (and conceivably therefore associated 
with the spiritual leader of the Almoravids, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Yasin) was shown by Dalby to have in- 
fluenced two of the modern indigenous scripts of 
West Africa, so that knowledge of it may have 
lingered from earlier centuries along the Senegal. 
The oldest of the scripts in question is the Vai 
syllabary of Liberia (212 characters: invented 1353); 
the other is the Mende syllabary of Sierra Leone 
(195 characters: invented 1921). Five other syl- 
labaries and two alphabets, of differing structure 
and inspiration, designed for the expression of various 
African languages, are included in his account, but 
the currency of each is very restricted. Another 
item from the Islamic mystical repertoire, the 
sab‘at khawitim or "seven seals (of Solomon)” 
OBI 2M FFX have been recorded amongst 
the Haua, amongst the Yoruba inscribed above 
the doorwiy of a building at Oyo, and in the 
Ivory Coast. 
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Bibliography: Preliterate and picto- 
graphie stage: Carl Kjersmeier, Ashanti weights, 
Copenhagen 1948; K. Hau, Evidence of the use of 
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xxiv (1937), 89-118; A. de C. Motylinski, Note sur 
deux bracelets touaregs, in Recueil des notices et 
mémoires de la Socitts archéologique de Constantine, 
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(1949), 123-41; (also in Bulletin IFAN, xiii [1950], 
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du Tchad, Paris 1950, 19 (writings reputed to 
be in the Kotoko dialect); Magical and crypto- 
graphic symbols: G. C. Anawati, Trois falis- 
mans musulmanes en Arabe provenant du Mali 
(marché de Mopii), in Annales Islamologiques, xi 
(1972), 287-339; S. Camman, Islamic and Indian 
magic squares, in History of Religions, viiif3-4 
(Feb. and May 1969), 181-205, 279-99) G, S. Colin, 
Note sur le système cryptowrafhique du Sultan 
Ahmad al-Mansür, in Hespéris, vii (1927), 221-8; 
D. Dalby, A survey of the indigenous seripts of 
Liberia and Sierra Leone; Vai, Mende, Loma, 
Kpelle and Bassa, in African Language Studies, viii 
(1967), 1-51; idem, The indigenous scripts of West 
Africa and Surinam: their inspiration and design, 
in African Language Studies, ix (1968), 36-197; 
V. Monteil, La cryptographie chez ler Maures, in 
Bulletin IFAN, xiii (1951), 1257-64. 

(A. D. K. Bivar) 


6. In eastern Africa. 

So far some 250 inscriptions have been repoaed 
from the eastern coast of Africa lying between 
Mogadishu, in Somalia, and the mouth of the R. 
Zambezi, in Mozambique, as well as from the offshore 
islands, including also the Comoros {see KustR) and 
Madagascar. The principal sites of most of the coast 
have been surveyed and some partly excavated; but 
very much remains to be done, and quite likely more 
inscriptions will come to light. Especially is this the 
case in Mozambique and the Kerimba Islands close 
to its coast, whose Islamic historical archaeology is 
still virtually unknown, albeit that the existence of 
mosques and widespread adherence to Islam is 
attested by 16th century Portuguese writers. Other 
than those of the present century, no inscriptions 
have been reported inland. Only one inscription is 
known completely in Swahili, even though some 
Swahili words occur in Arabic inscriptions of the 
17th to the roth centuries of the epitaphs of the 
petty Sultans of Kunduchi, 17 miles north of Dar es 
Salaam. With these exceptions and a group of r6th 
and 17th century Portuguese inscriptions in Fort 


Jesus. Mombasa, with a solitary one in Zanzibar, 
ali the inscriptions are in Arabic. 

‘The two earliest known inscriptions are an epitaph 
in the Friday Mosque at Barawa reported by Cerulli, 
dated 498/1104-5, and a Katie dedicatory inscription 
in the Friday Mosque at Kizimkazi, Zanzibar, dated 
soo[r106-7, which, if not carved in Siraf itself, would 
appear to have been the work of a Siraff craftsman 
in Zanzibar (see Kizimkazi}. Apart from these, a 
small number of inscriptions in Küfic or floríate 
scripts have been found in small numbers in or near 
Mogadishu, and at Malindi, Mnarani and Mombasa 
in Kenya, The remaining inscriptions are all in 
nashht or cursive scripts. No comprehensive attempt 
has so far been made to identify or classify their style 
or provenance so far as it was not local, but at Kilwa 
certain decorative inscriptions have been thought to 
have Fatimid affinities. On these subjects it would 
probably be wisest to reserve judgment until more 
is known of the inscriptions of the Yemen and of 
the Hadramawt. The greatest number of inscriptions. 
found in eastern Africa are epitaphs, very many of 
them of persons otherwise unknown, Quite excep- 
tional are sixteen dedicatory inscriptions commem- 
orating the foundation of mosques in Lamu be- 
tween the r4th and the 19th century, which demon- 
strate the stages of growth of the town [see LAU). 
At Mombasa a number of inscriptions, mostly funer- 
ary, illustrate and provide a solid dating for the 
varying fortunes of the Mazar'i family, of whom a 
number of members served as wali under the suze- 
rainty of ‘Uman from ea. 1734 until-1357. At Kilwa 
there are a number of inscriptions in the Great 
Palace known as Husuni (Swa. from Ar. hij»), but 
all undated, and on whese date agreement has not 
yet been reached. A curiosity is a carved ivory state 
horn (mbiu) with an inscription in Swabi 
has been ascribed to the roth century; but 
ence in the traditional Swahili History of Pate, from 
which town it came, would suggest, however, that 
its approximate date of manufacture was ca. 
1060/1650. 

Bibliography: G. S. P. Freeman-Greaville 
and B. G. Mar in, A pretiminary kandlist of the 
Arabic inscriptions of ihe Eastern African coast, in 
JRAS (1973), 98-122; E. Cerulli, Somalia, scritti 
vari editi ed inediti, Rome 1957, 37; Freeman- 
Grenville, The East African coast: select documents, 
1975 edn. 260; N. Chittick, Kilwa: an Islamic 
trading city on the East African coast, 1974, i, 
259-64; J. Kirkman, Fort Jesus: a Porluguese 
fortress on the East African Coast, 1974, 38-40, 61 
(Arabic); 14-15, 17-18, 46, 51, $9 (Portuguese). 

(G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 


7. In Turkey. 

‘The Muslim epigraphy of Turkey has not yet been 
the object of methodical research. It is true that 
there exist a large number of editions, but most of 
these are isolated undertakings. 

The history of Muslim monumental epigraphy in 
Turkey does not in fact begin unti] the middle of 
the 6th/12th century. There had been building activ- 
ity in Anatolia belore, in the Turcoman states of 
the Danishmandids, the Artukids, the Saltukids and 
the Mengüdjekids, but most of the constructions of 
that time were destroyed as a result of the continuous 
fighting in the area. 

Muslim epigraphy in Turkey can be divided es- 
sentially into three categories: commemorative in- 
scriptiors, pious inscriptions, and epitaphs. The most 
important of these, both from the historical and the 
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artistic point of view, is the former, which includes | after the middle of the rxth/x7th century, (The 


inscriptions commemorating the constructions or 
restorations chiefly of foundations for the public 
good—mosques, fountains, sabils, etc.—and, in later 
times, also of government buildings (offices, hospitals, 
schools, barracks, etc.). The pions inscriptions either 
contain only the names of God, Mubammad or the 
four rdghidiin caliphs, or consist of hadiths or citations 
from the Kur^àn that suit the purpose served by the 
object which they decorate. Thus in mosques one 
may find such Kurinic verses as IV, 104 or XV, 46; 
on fountains LXXVI, 18 and ar or the words min 
al-ma™ kulle shay hayy, from XXI, 31; and on 
libraries the words fiha kutub bayyima (XCVILL, 2). 
Pious texts may also serve as mottoes over commem- 
orative inscriptions. Hence in foundation inscrip- 
tions of mosques one may find such sayings of the 
Prophet as “Whoever builds for God a mosque, even 
if only like the nest of a sand grouse, for him God 
builds a house in paradise". The number of inscrip- 
tions surviving on tombstones is very large. Espec- 
ally in Istanbul very fine ones can still be seen. 
Unfortunately, the amount of research done in 
epitaphs is still less than that done in the other 
Muslim epigraphy of Turkey (see also kasr). 

‘The typical Muslim inscription, including that in 
Turkey, is a rectangular slab with one or more lines 
of text, which are separated by narrow lines, the 
whole being enclosed in a narrow frame. In the 
Saldiük and early Ottoman periods the inscriptions 
ere often also in the form of bands along the borders 
of porches, or, inside mosques, of mifrdbs, Some in- 
scriptions from this time consist of one line in djali 
thuluth with elongated shafts through which runs a 
second line in KGfi, these together against a back- 
ground of spiral arabesques. In the Ottoman period 
the lines (in. verse texts, the hemistichs) of most in- 
scriptions are enclosed in cartouches with the left and 
right extremities elaborated in different manners; 
these inscriptions are sometimes decorated with such 
motifs as flowers (cither separate or in vases), fruits, 
arabesques, rosettes and, especially in later times, 
fugkras and erescent-and-stars, In the relief inscrip- 
tions the (raised) letters and decorations may be 
gilded, and the (sunken) backgrounds painted— 
mostly green or blue; it is uncertain whether these 
colours were used in the older inscriptions too, be- 
cause the original paint of these has mostly worn off. 

‘On the tile inscriptions, it is not the relief but the 
colours that present the necessary contrast between 
the text and the background. Inscriptions of this 
kind are mostly of pious content and undated. They 
are found in buildings from very early times; after 
the rith/7th century their number gradually 
diminishes, Very fine examples of this kind of in- 
scription arc found inside the Selimiye Mosque 
(completed 982/1574-5) in Edirne and in the Bağdat 
Köşkü (irtb/r7tb century) in the Topkapı Palace 
in Istanbul, 

Since, under the Great Saldjaks, Kafic was very 
much used for inscriptions in Iran, it was also in 
the early Muslim epigraphy of Anatolia. This script, 
which was employed, roughly, in the period and 
areas of the above-mentioned Turcoman states, 
was, under the Ram Saldiüks, largely replaced in 
inscriptions by dials thuluth, although it continued 
to be used for mere decorative purposes by them 
and by the Ottomans up to the reign of Mebemmed II 
(855-86/1451-81). Nasta‘lik, which was brought to 
Turkey by Persian calligraphers in the period of 
Mebemmed II, became common especially in the 
commemorative inscriptions and epitaphs made 


earliest inscription written in this script is perhaps 
that of the Mosque of Seldjük Khátün (dated 860/ 
1455-6) in Edirne (Dijkema, No. :6)). This script 
became so popular because (a) by this time most of 
these inscriptions were ín Turkish verse, which (as 
is demonstrated in the manuscript diwáns) it was 
traditional to write in nasia‘Ht; and (b), since this 
script uses far less different auxiliary signs than does 
dali Gulu, it is much simpler to handle for the 
stone carver. Such scripts as muhakkak, djali muhab- 
‘bak and ordinary thuluth are very rare in inscriptions. 
Rub'a was used occasionally in the last period of 
the Ottoman empire, mostly on buildings of secon- 
dary importance. 

Little is known about the calligeaphers who 
designed the inscriptions in the Saldjük and early 
Ottoman periods. Later, the more reputed callig- 
raphers used to sign their works, with such stereo- 
typed formulas as katabahu "L'abd aldaM ... or 
katabahu 'l-‘abd al-da% .... They might omit their 
signatures, however, if on the same building there 
was another inscription written by one of the sultans 
(as is the case, for instance, in the inscriptions on 
the front of the two fountains of Sultan Ahmad III 
in Istanbul). 

Under the Ram Saldjaks and the early Ottomans, 
the general Muslim tradition was followed of writing 
inscriptions in Arabie. The earliest inscription in 
Turkish is perhaps that of the madrasa of Ya‘kib 
Celebi (dated 814/1411) in Kütahya (1. H, Uzunçarşılı, 
Kütahya şehri, Istanbul 1932, 79); later, especially 
from the end of the roth/róth century, this came 
to be the language of most of the commemorative 
inscriptions and epitaphs, the cause of this rather 
radical change being probably an increase of the 
prestige of Turkish vis-à-vis Arabie following the 
Ottoman occupation of the Arab lands in the x6th 
and early 17th centuries. The Arabic inscriptions 
are mostly prose, the Turkish ones usually verse. 
The wording of the Arabic prose inscriptions closely 
follows the models of the Mamlük and earlier Arabic 
epigraphy of Egypt and Syria. In most commem- 
erative verse inscriptions, both those in Arabic 
and those in Turkish, the dates of the events com- 
memorated are not expressed in figures or words 
but hidden in chronograms (see yiSAB AL-DIUMMAL), 
There do exist also Persian inscriptions, but they 
are very rare. 

‘The redactors and calligraphers of the Muslim 
inscriptions in Turkey seem to have had a special 
liking for mystifying the reader—mostly in such a 
manner, however, that with adequate knowledge one 
can discover the true meanings of the texts. Not 
only is there the chronogram and, in verse texts, the 
often intricate language, but, for instance, in the 
inscription commemorating the 1282/1865-6 restora- 
tion of the Eski Cami (Dijkema, No. 126) in Edime, 
some words are written phonetically. Calligraphers 
might add to the intricacy of inscriptions, often 
already sufficiently difficult to read through the 
interlacing of the letters, by several means: the 
inscription of the Mucadiye Mosque (dated 839/ 
1435.6) (ibidem No. 7) im Edime, for instance, 
contains unusual ligatures of letters; in the Inscription. 
of the Mosque of Sitt Khatin (dated 889/1484) 
(ibidem, No. 23), in the same town, some letters are 
written mirror-wise; and in the inscription of the 
Kadin Most (dated 876/1471) (ed. by P. Wittek in 
Byzantion, xviii [1946-8], 327, n. 2) near Küstendil 
[d..] in Bulgaria, letters and words are arranged in 
an unnatural manner. 
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Damaged or lost inscriptions were often replaced 
by copies. The student of Ottoman epigraphy can 
mostly recognise these easily, for they are generally 
in a better state than originals dated in the same 
period. Also, the wording may give a hint, Knowledge 
of the history of calligraphy and decorative art may 
provide a means to ascertain the period when a copy 
was made, (The foundation inscription of the Darül- 
hadis Mosque in Edirne, dated 838/1435 (Dijkema, 
No. 6), for instance, is written in a nastalik of a 
‘kind not used in Turkish epigraphy until the middle 
‘of the rrth/17th century.) 

Bibliography: For a general appreciation of 
the significance of Turkish epigraphy, see R. 
Mantran, Bilan et perspectives de l'épig aphie turque. 
pour les périodes pré-ottomane et ottomane, in Revue 
d'histoire maghrédine iv (1975), 217-20. For 
editions of Ottoman inscriptions, see the works 
of G. Colin, M. van Berchea Khalil Edhem, 
J. H. Mordtmann, F. Taeschner, P. Wittek, Ismail 
Hakkı Uzungarsth, Mibarek Ghalib, H. B. Kunter, 
M. Mujezinovié, A. P. Vekilov, A. Zajaezkowski, 
P.Miyatev, R. Mantran and F. Th. Dijkema 
(bibliographical details in F. Th. Dijkema, The 
Ottoman historical monumental inscriptions in 
Edirne, Leiden 1977, Introd., § i); some of their 
editions include also pre-Ottoman inscriptions. 
Among the editions containing more specifically 
pre-Ottoman inscriptions, there should be men- 
tioned: Cl Huart, Épigraphie arabe de VAsie 
Mineure, in Revue sémilique, (1894) and iii 
(1895); J. H. Löytved, Konia: Inschriften der 
seldschukischen Bauten, Berlin 1907; the numerous 
articles of Ahmed Tewbid in TOEM, esp. those 
in Nos. 29 (1330), 83 (1340), 86 and 87 (both 
1341); P. Wittek, Inscriptions, in R. M. Riefstahl, 
Turkish architecture in southwestern Anatolia, 
Cambridge (Mass) 1931, 77-116; J. Sauvaget, 
Inscriptions arabes, in A. Gabriel. Voyages archéo- 
logiques dans la Turquie orientale, i, Paris 1940, 
287.356; W. Hinz, Steuerinschriflen aus dem mit- 
telalterlichen Orient, in Belleten, xiii (1949), 745-69. 
The voluminous studies which 1. H. Konyalı has 
devoted to the monuments and inscriptions of a 
number of towns in (mainly western) Anatolia 
are unmethodical and possess little or no value 
for epigraphical research. See further the RCEA; 
the sections VIIIe in the different parts of J. D. 
Pearson’s Index Islamicus, Cambridge (later 
London) 1958- ; H.-J. Kornrumpf, Osmanische 
Bibliographie mit besonderer. Berücksichtigung der 
Türkei in Europa, Leiden 1973, 1183-6; the 
bibliographies of the articles devoted in this 
encyclopaedia to towns of the Ottoman empire 
and to dynasties and important families in the 
area. Finally, many local histories of towns 
formerly under Ottoman domination contain 
records of inscription texts, even though this may 
not always be indicated in the titles. 

(F. Tu. Dijkema and A. ALPARSLAN) 


8. In South-East Asia, 

Islamic epigraphy is distributed very unequally in 
South-East Asia, it being understood that islamisa- 
tion, although it did take place, was not accom- 
plished everywhere at the same time or with the 
Same intensity. The survey which follows can give 
only an idea of the importance of documents 
from Indonesia (Republik Indonesia) and from the 
Federation of Malaysia (Persekutuan Tanah Malayu). 
We shall have only a few words to say about the 
other regions. 
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A. Indonesia and the Federation of Malaysia 

The majority of epigraphic documents consist of 
tombstone inscriptions. Next in number are charters 
and related texts, and finally there are some brief 
legendary pieces on various subjects. 

‘These three groups will be subdivided into four 
geographical regions, although the exigencies of 
history will not always allow a rigid separation: 
(a) Java (b) Sumatra (c) Malaysian Peninsula (d) 
Eastern Indonesia. 

Regarding the Javanese year, since the introduc- 
tion of the purely lunar calendar in 1633 A.D., it 
should be noted that the latter does not always cor- 
respond to the so-called “Arabic” system, because 
of a different distribution of “full” years of 355 days, 
and also as a result of local variations which are not 
all known to us. On this typically Javanese chronol- 
ogy (abbreviated Saka Jav. or S.J.) and the theo- 
retical conversion of its dates to the Gregorian 
system, reference should be made to the article 
Tijdrehening, in ENI, v (= Suppl. D, 73-9, which 
is accompanied by tables. For the pre-Islamic 
chronology (still in use in Bali) which consists of 
lunar-solar years, we shall use the term S&k& 
(abbr. S.). 


1, Tomb inscriptions, 


(a) Java, It is on this island that the oldest known 
Muslim tomb in Indonesia has been found. It is the 
burial-place of a girl whose personal name is un- 
certain or is aot indicated, but who is called Bint 
Maymün. Without recalling here the arguments 
concerning the year of her death (there is an error 
in the writing of the word denoting tens), let us say 
that it may be read as 475 A.H. or 2 December r082. 
This tomb stone is at Leran in eastern Java. 

Eastern Java possesses a large number of tombs, 
among which we shall mention those of the cemetery 
at Trlàyà (usual orth. Trolojo). Here there are 
found, besides a number of undated or uninscribed 
tombs, ten dated inscriptions ranging from 1298 to 
1533 SAKA „that is 1326 to 1611 A.D. It is seen that 
here the $4k4 chronology is still used for Muslim 
tombs, except in one case where we have a hidira 
date expressed in Arabic numerals. Moreover, some 
of these tombs bave a purely Javanese type of 
‘ornamentation and symbols which seem to link the 
interred persons to the court of Majapahit, 

It is also in the cast of Java that there is found 
the tomb of an individual reckoned by tradition to 
be one of the nine Walis responsible for the spreading 
of Islam to Java. His name is Malik Ibrahim, but 
his title cannot be established with certainty. The 
date is 822/10 April 1419. 

In the cemetery of Trdwulan (usual orth. Trowulan) 
a few kilometres from Trilaya, is the famous tomb 
said to be that of the Putri Campa (a title interpreted 
as meaning Princess of Campa), a figure well-known 
in legend, but the date, inscribed on the tomb in old 
Javanese numerals is 1370 Sakh = 1488-9 A.D. 
Which does not correspond to the year of her death 
given by the literary texts. The same cemetery 
Contains a very simple tomb dated 1290 Saka = 
1368-9 A.D., which is therefore more ancient and 
dates back to the glorious period of Majapahit. 

There is furthermore in the Sendang Duwur com- 
plex, still in the east of Java, an inscribed wooden 
pole bearing the date 1407 S. (not 1507 as read by 
Stutterheim), again in old Javanese numerals. In 
another cemetery at Gondang Lor (in the region of 
Tulung Agung) there is a tomb bearing the date 
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2470 $ — 1548-9 A.D. In these two latter cases, the 
numerals are to be read from right to left, a mode 
of writing numbers unknown to epigraphy in the 
Arab lands but found in a number of cases in Indo- 
nesia (though rare in Sumatra), which doubtless 
arises from the system current in the Hindu period 
of expressing dates through chronograms, 

Finally, in concluding this brief survey of the 
principal Muslim monuments of Java, let us note 
that in the burial complex of the famous Queen of 
Jépári (usual orth. Djaparra), Ratu Kali Nyamat, 
is a chronogram giving the date 1481 $ = 1559-60 
A.D. 

(b) Sumatra. As a result of a systematic survey 
carried out between 1912 and 1917 in the region of 
the ancient kingdom of Samudra-Pasai and in the 
extreme north of the island, in Atcheh to be precise, 
the Archeological Service of Indonesia possesses a 
rich collection of photographs and casts of epitaphs, 
most of which however offer us nothing more than 
pious texts without historical value, Of the sixty 
dated inscriptions, wholly or partly legible, which 
we have been able to examine from Samudra-Pasai, 
‘the majority (more than thirty) are from the oth/15th 
century; ten are from the roth/r6th century; four 
date from the 8th/r4th century; and only one from 
the closing years of the 7th/r3th century. Among 
these tombs, of which about half belong to women, 
a dozen cr less are of persons of royal or princely 
rank. Only a few of these epitaphs have been 
published, and a systematic study has yet to be 
made. 

We may mention among the historically more 
important, that of the first sultan of Samudra, 
Sultin Malik akSilib who died im 696/:297, and 
that of his son alSultàn b. al-Sultàn al-Malik al- 
Zahir Shams ak-Dunyà wa 'kDin Mubammad b. 
al-Malik al-Sálib, which is of a completely different 
style and dates from 726/1326. Among the other 
tombs, we may mention those of a descendant of the 
penultimate caliph of Baghdad, named ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- Kádir, who died at Samudra 
in 809/r406; that of a queen of Samudra, great- 
granddaughter of the first sultan of the kingdom, 
dating from 831/1428; the epitaph of a princess with 
a Persian name, Mihr Shih, daughter of Khódja 
Abmad al-Sultin al-‘Adil; and finally, the tombs of 
two individuals, one named Rigja Khan dating from 
834/1430 and the other, his son, Khódja Radja 
Khin b. Radja Khän, buried in 865/1460-1. 

One tomb, of unique type, is that of a person named 
Naina Husim al-Din b. Na@ind Amin. As well as 
conventional texts, the tomb bears a poem by Sa'di 
and dates from 823/1420. 

Of two particularly interesting inscriptions ap- 
parently belonging to the same tomb, the one gives 
us a text in Old Malay written in palaco-Sumatran 
characters, the epitaph of a queen whose name is 
uncertain but who died in 781/1380; the other stone 
bears an epitaph in Arabic of a princess, with a date 
almost identical to that of the former, the same day 
of the week, the same day of the month, the same 
month, but ten years later, 791/3 December 1398. It 
is probable that there is an error in the dating of 
one of the two inscriptions. In any case, the text in 
palaec-Sumatran characters is very important, since 
it gives us evidence of the use of this script, which 
belongs to the pre-Muslim period, in the Islamic era 
and in the Sth/14th century, a hundred years after 
the islamisation of the region. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia, Among the tombs 
discovered here are that of the sixth sovereign of 


Malaka, Sultin MansOr Shah b. Muzaffar Shab, who 
died in 882/1477, and that of the first sultan of 
Pahang, Sulin Muhammed Shah, son of Sultan 
Mansür Shah the conqueror of Pahang, who was the 
son of Muzaffar Shah, son of Muhammed Shah, The 
latter tomb is dated 880/1475, and it is noticeable 
that the genealogy here goes back further than in 
the previous example. The vast majority of tomb 
inscriptions are in Arabic, but one case is known 
where the epitaph proper is in Malay. It is that of a 
step-daughter of Sultan Abmad, the second sovereign. 
of Pahang; she was in fact the daughter of the 
seventh sovereign of Malaka and sister of the seventh 
and last, who was forced to flee before the Portuguese 
invasion. T] ere are various other royal tombs of the 
different sultanates, as well as those of eminent 
individuals dating from the 9th and roth/rsth and 
x6th centuries. 

At Brunei, two tombs from the r5th century A.D. 
have been discovered. They are totally different from 
those of the Peninsular as regards the form and the 
style of the inscription, 

(d) Eastern Indonesia. The island of Bali, where 
there is a small minority of Muslims in the north, 
has not hitherto yielded o single ancient inscription. 
There is one, however, on the island of Lombok, of 
which roughly half the population is Muslim. This 
inscription is bilingual: the shahdda in Arabic and a 
chronogram in Balinese script. The latter has been 
interpreted by Stutterheim as representing 1142/1727. 


II, Charters and related documents. 


(a) and (b) Java and Sumatra, On à minbar from 
the east of Java, of which we have only a facsimile, 
there is the date 1487 S&k8/1565-6 A.D. inscribed 
in palaco-Javanese numerals; but a 

which accompanies it causes difficulty. A small stele 
om at the centre of the ilsand, in Javanese, is dated 
1624 S.J. [1700-1 A.D, There are a number of texts 
in existence which are related to charters, They are 
written in Javanese and in Javanese characters, 
sometimes in Arabic characters (pegon). 

In western Java (the Sundanese country), we have 
eleven charters dating from the 17th and 18th 
centuries A.D. (they are dated according to the 
Javanese Sake chronology). 

From Bantan there are similar texts using both 
types of script, but dated according to the hidjra 
system. They date from the same centuries and are 
twelve in number. 

Finally, from Palembang (southern Sumatra) there 
are various documents of which most are dated by 
the Javanese S8k& chronology. They are written in 
‘Javanese language and characters and date from the 
17th to the 19th century. 

The appointment of a chief of the Badouy (the as 
yet Hindu population of the Sundanese country) 
dates from 1124/1712-13. This document is further- 
more endorsed by the seal of a sultan of Bantan (the 
"Bantam" of the maps) which gives the date of the 
accession of this sovereign as 1102/1690, There are 
a number of other documents existing irom the 
Lampung country, some written on bark, one on 
cattlehorn. 

At Atcheh, documents of various kinds but gener- 
ally authenticated by a seal, are called sarahata. 
None of those which have been preserved is very old, 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. The most important 
document from this region is an inscription, unfor- 
tunately incomplete, of a type totally different and 
unique in this part of the world. The text includes a 
proclamation of Islam, followed by a list of ten in- 
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fractions, with the penalties laid down for each. The 
date is unfortunately incomplete but we can at least 
be sure that it belongs to the Stb/14th century. In 
this text there are very few Arabic words, and even 
the name of Allah is rendered by an expression 
Hindu in origin, Dewata Mulya Raya. 

(d) Eastern Indonesia, Especially interesting in this 
region are texts written in Arabic script but in the 
language of Ternate, emanating from the sultanate 
of the same name. They are all recent (19th century), 
but give valuable evidence concerning this language, 
which is not part of the Indonesian linguistie family 
(which henceforward may usefully be called Nousan- 
tarian), but which alongside Malay played the role 
of a lingua franca in the eastern parts of the Indo- 
nesian archipelago. 


111. Inscriptions on various objects. 


1. Cannons, 

(a), (b), (c), Indonesia aud the Federation of Malay- 
sia. Cannons of diverse origin have been found (of 
French, Dutch or Indonesian manufacture) bearing 
inscriptions in Malay or in Arabic. They date from 
the 17th and 18th centuries. On one of these is 
inscribed the name Yakerira (variant of Djakarta) 
written in Javanese letters. It also bears a date, 
which is, however, problematical. 

(d) Eastern Indonesia. A cannon of Indonesian 
manufacture, dating from the start of the 18th 
century, has been found at Soulawesi. It bears the 
name La Patau, the nephew of the famous Sultan 
of Boné, Aru Palakka. 

2. Other objects. 

(a) Java, There are various brief inscriptions on 
mortars and on carved wooden panels, all of them 
from the roth century. 

(c) Federation of Malaysia. From this region there 
are a number of gantang (measures for rice) bearing 
the name of the sultan of the period. They are 
mainly from the r9th century, and one of them even 
dates from the beginning of the 20th. 

B. Thailand 

From this country we have only one inscription, 
which is now in the museum of Sukhothai. It con- 
sists of five lines in Arabic (the name of the four 
archangels and the shahida) as well as two lines in 
Urdu. It is dated 1338/1919 and has therefore no 
historical value, but it bears interesting witness to 
tbe behaviour of an Indian Muslim in a Buddhist 
country. 

C. Cambodia. 

One inscription only has been found in the area 
of Pnom Penh. The first three lines consist only of 
pious texts and the fourth, which perhaps contains 


more interesting details, unfortunately cannot be 
deciphered. 


D. Campa 
Two tombstone inscriptions have been found at 
Campa, in Arabic with Küfic characters. One is 
from 431/1039. The other is undated, but judging 
by the palacography, is of roughly the same age zs 
the first. 

Bibliography: For convenience, the sources 
have been divided in the same way as in the text 
of the article, sc. in three groups: I. Tomb in- 
scriptions; IL Charters and related documents; 
and LII. Inscriptions on various objects. Each of 
these groups is subdivided also according to the 
article proper into (a) Java, (b) Sumatra, (o) 


Federation of Malaysia (including British Borneo) 
and (d) Eastern Indonesia, In general, only books 
and articles discussing the epigraphic data are 
listed here. 

I. Tomb inscriptions. 

a. Java. For the inscription of Malik IbrühIm's: 
tomb at Gresik, see TBG, index 1910-13, under 
the name of Ph.S. van Ronkel, Th. Juynboll, 
J. P. Moquette and H. Djajadiningrat; anon., 
Gris, Grissee, in END, i (1917), 819; G. P. 
R[ouffaer], Léran, in ENIM ii (1918), 57 
Moquette, De oudsie Mohammedaansche inscriptie 
op Java, in Verhandelingen van het Eerste Congres 
voor de Taal-, Land- em Volkenkunde van Java, 
gehouden te Solo, 1919, Weltevreden, 1921, 391-9; 
P. Ravaisse, L'inscription coufique de Liran d 
Java, in TBG, lxv (1925), 668-703; D. A. Rinkes, 
De Heiligen van Java, I. De magim van Sjeich 


; liii (911), 435-58: 
tombe de Selà Sirah: J. L. A. Brandes, Enkele 
oude siukken ... te Leiden, ia TBG, xlvii (1904), 
4571; on the complex of Ratu Kali Nyamat 
F. D. K. Bosch, OV (1930), 52-7 with pls. 12-2: 
on Saádan Duwur and Goùdan Lor: W. F. Stutter- 
heim, OV (1939), 10, n. 1 and fig. 34; L. C. Damais, 
Etudes javanaises 1: Les tombes musulmanes datées 
de Trálayd, in BEFEO, xlviii (1957), 353-415 with 
20 plates. 

afb. Java and Sumatra: Moquette, De graj 
steenen te Pasè en Grissee vergeleken met dergelijke 
monumenten wit Hindostan, in TBG, liv (1912), 
516-48; Mfoquette] and H. D. [jajadiningrat], Oud- 
heden (Mohammedaansche), in ENTA, ii (r919), 
201-5; Djajadiningrat, In Memoriam Jean Pierre 
Moquette, in. TBG, Ixvii (1927), 1-35. 

b. Sumatra. The official Reports of the prospect- 
ing mission undertaken since x9r2 in northern 
Sumatra will be found in: J. J. de Vink, Uitirekset 
uit het verslag over de oudheidkundige werksaam 
heden in Posi, in OV (1912), 53-6; 68-72, 118-20, 
(1913), 11-2, 53:5, 70-2, 111-23 (1914), 41-2; idem, 
Uittreksel wit het verslag over de oudheidkundige 
werkzaamheden in Atjh, in OV (1914), 81-3; 
217-9, (1913), 40-1, 127-8; 167-8; (1916), at, 61-2, 
97-8, 158; (1917), 65-70. 

Various studies: Moquette, De eerste vorsten 
van Samoedra-Pasè, in ROD (1913), 1-12, ill; 
idem, Verslag van mijn voorlopig onderzoek der 
Mohammedaansche oudheden in Aijeh en Onder- 
hoorigheden, in OV (1914), 73-80; [anon], Blang 
Mi im END, i (1917), 313-43 Moquette and 
Djajadiningrat, Een merkwaardig ingewikkeld 
raadsel op een Pasèschen grafsteen, in OV (1923), 
20-8, ilL; Moquette, Fabriekswerk, in NBG, lviii 
(1929), 44-6, ill; G. L. Tichelman, Een marmeren 
praalgraf te Kocta Karewéng, in Cultureel Indie, ii 
(1949), 205-11, ill; H. K. J. Cowan, 4 Persian in- 
scription in North Sumatra, in TBG, lxxx (1940), 
15-21, ill; R. O. Winstedt, A Pasai chief with 
Persian memorial inscription, ìn JMalBrRAS, 
xviil/2 (1940), 149; Bosch, De inscriptie op den 
grafsteen van het gravencomplex genaamd Teungkoe 
Peutt-Ploh-Peuét, im OV (1915), 129-30, il; 
Stutterheim, A Malay sha’ir in old Sumatran 
characters of 1380 A.D., in AO, xiv (1936), 268-79, 
il; Winstedt, Did Pasai rule Kedah in the XIVth 
Century?, in. JMalBrRAS, xviij (1940), 150; 
G. E. Marrison, A Malay poem in old Sumatran 
characters, in JMalBrRAS, xxiv/z (1951), 162- 
Moquette, De grafsteen van Kloempang (Deli), in 
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OV, 1922, 70-1, ill.; T. J. Veltman, Nota over de 
Geschiedenis van het landschap Pidié, in TBG, 
lvii (z919), 15-157; Cowan, Een interessant ges 
duigenis betreffende de vroegste Islam in Noord- 
Sumatra, in BKT, cxvii (1961), 410-5, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia and British Borneo: 
Winstedt, The tomb of Mansur Shak, Sultan of 
Malacca 1459-?1475, A.D. in JStBrRAS, Ixxvii 
(19:8), 478, ilL; Moquette, De grafsteen van 
Soeltan Mansoer Sjah van Malaka (1458-1477 A.D.), 
im TEG, lix (r9x9-21), 601-6, ill. (Engl. tr. in 
JStrBrRAS, xxxv [1922]); Winstedt, Muslim 
tombstones in Raffles Museum, in J MalBrRAS, x[1 
(1932), 6-8, ill; idem, A history of Malaya, in 
JMalBrRAS, xüijt (1935), Pp. 270, fessim; 
idem, A history of Johore, in ibid, x/3 (1932), 
Pp. 158, passim, pls. I-VII; E. ‘Abdu'l Hamid 
bin E. ‘Abdu’'l Majid, Inscriptions on ancient 
Johor gravestones, in JMalBrRAS, x/3 (1932), 
359-67, pls. X-XXXIV; W. Linehan, A History of 
Pahang, in JMalBrRAS, xiv]2 (1936), esp. 47 
and Appendix V, Ancient graves, 226-38, ill, 
transcription and tr, of the inscriptions by Engku 
fAbdu'l-Hamid bin Engku ‘Abdu’! Maji 
han, Marhum Muda Pahang, in MIB, xi i 
(x934), 171-2, ill; Anker Rentse, History of 
Kelantan, i, in JMalBrRAS, xiiļ2 (1934), 44-62, 
ilL, esp. 60-1 and pl. IX; Linehan, Kéramat Siri 
Binian (Perak), in JMalBrRAS, xxivjs. (1951), 
x51-3; Rentse, Some further notes on coins from 
the North-Eastern Malay States, in J MalBrRAS, 
xx/t (1947), esp. 15-9 and pl. VIL; On the in- 
scriptions of Penjkalan Kempas: C. Boden Kloss 
in J. Fed. Mal. St. Museums, ix|3 (1921), 185-9 
and pls. XII-XV; P. V. van Stein Callenfels, The 
Pengkalan Kempas inscriptions, in J. Fed. Mal. 
St. Museums, xila (1927), 107-10; R. J. Wilkinson, 
The Pénghalan Kémpas "saint", in J MalBrRAS, 
ix/x (1932), 134-5. 

British Borneo: T. F. Carey, Two early Muslim 
tombs at Brunei, in JMalBrRAS, xila (1933), 
183, ill. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: Stuiterheim, Een 
inscriptie van Lombok, in Djdwd, xvii, 301-10, 
in. 

IL Charters and related documents, 

a. Java: For the older articles, see TBG for 
1857, 1864, 1868, 1870 and r9rr-i6, under the 
names of R. H. Th. Friedrich, A. D. Cfohen] 
Sttuart), and C. M. Pleyte. On the stele of Surdc&i&; 
Bosch, Oudheden in het Zuidergeberete bij de Kali 
Opak, in OV (1925), 148-9 and pl. 38; K. C. Crucq, 
(Surhcdla), Epigraphische Aantecheningen, in OV 
(929), 267; K. F. Holle, Pijagim van den vorst 
van Mataram, in TBG, xiii (1864), 492-6; idem, 
Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis der Preanger-Regent- 
schappen, in TBG, xvii (1868), [316- ] 341-67; 
J. L. A. Brandes, Drie Roperem platen wit dem 
Mataramsche tijd, gevonden in de residentie 
Krawang, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 339-62; idem, 
Nog iets over een reeds gepublicesrden piagem van 
Sultan Aging, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 363-7; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche Piagim's uit hel Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak, in TBG, xxxii (1889), esp. 
558-63; 

b. Sumatra and Bangka: On the inscriptions of 
Bangka: [anon], NBG, vi (1868), 36-8 and 45-6; 
Brandes, Nog eenige Javaansche piaghw's ..., in 
TBG, xxxii (1889), esp. 595-8; On the island of 
Sumatra: J. J. Meinsma, Eene proklamatie van een 
sultan van Banlam (in 1663}, in BKI, 3-viii 20 
(5873), 152-7; H. N. van der Tuuk, Naar aanleiding 


van een proclamatie van den Suitan van Bantam, 
in TBG, xxiii (1876), 134-9; idem, Lampoengsche 
pijagems, in TEG, xxix (1884), 191-207; H. C. 
Humme, Javaansche inscriptižn, in BKI, 4-vili 
[32] (1884), 1-20; idem, Nog iets over Javaansche 
Inscriptien, in BKI, 4-x [34] (1885), 115-8; idem, 
Weder een Javaansche inscriptie op Sumatra, in 
BKI, 4-x 34 (1885), 363-9; Brandes (charter of 
Palemba), in NBG, xxvi (1888), 117-21; idem, 
Nog eenige Javaansche piagims uit het Mokam- 
medaansche tijdvak TBG, 1889-1902; [anon.] 
(On “Mandi Anin” and Tańjun), Amerta No. 3 
(Dinas Purbakala R. L), Djakarta 1955, 15, 27, 
28, 36; Th. Pigeaud, Afkondigingen van Soeltans 
van Banien voor Lampoeng, in Djdwd, ix (1920), 
123-59, ill.; G. A. J. Hazeu, Een beschreven koperen 
plaat wit de Lampongs, in TBG, xlviii (1906), 1-12; 
Djajadiningrat, Critische beschouwing van de 
Sadjarah Bantén, Haarlem 1913, esp. 119-30; 
idem, Nog dets omtrent de Lampongsche oorkonde 
over de oorspronkelijke verhouding tusschen Lam- 
poeng en Banten, in NBG, Iviii (1920), 48-51; TBG, 
1870, 1876, 1907, 1917-19, 1933, 1938, articles of 
van der Tuuk, Pamer van den Broek, L. C. 
Westenenk, J. Jongejans, van den Berg and 
Tichelman; [anonj, Mededeelingen betreffende de 
Atjehsche Onderhoorigheden, in BKI, Ixiii (1910), 
esp. 166. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: H. S. Paterson, An 
early Malay inscription from Trengganu, in J Mal- 
BrRAS, iis (1924), 252-8, ill; C. O, Blagden, A 
note on the Trengganu inscription, in JMalBrRAS, 
ifs (1924), 258-63; Linehan, History of Pahang, 
esp. Appendi IV, in JMalBrRAS, xiv|a (1936), 
201-25. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: F. S. A. de Clercq, 
Bijdragen iot de kennis der Residentie Tennate, 
1890, ill, esp. 202-44 with pp. 26 of Arabic text; 
V. I. van de Wall, Het museum Kedaton van Ternate, 
in OV (1522), 138-42, ill. 

III. Inscriptions on various subjects: 

a. Jaca: Cohen Stuart, Een oud vuurwapen van 
Djakaria, in TBG, xx (1873-73), 70-7, ill.; Crucq, 
Inscripties op oude kanonnen, in OV (1930), 237-8, 
ill.; idem, Een aeguivalent van Ki Amock te Batavia, 
in TBG, Ixxvi (1936), 576-8; idem, De geschiedenis 
van het heilig kanon te Banten, in TBG, lxxviil (2938), 
359-91; idem, Epigraphische Aanteekeningen, in OV 
(1929), 259, 261; idem Houtsnijwerk met inscripties 
den Kraton Kasepochan te Cheribon, in Djdud, 
xii (1932), 8-16, ill. 

b. Sumatra: E. Netscher, (Cannons), in NBG, iv 
(1866), 271-2, s; C. A. Gibson-Hill, Notes on the 
old cannon found in Malaya and kmewn to be of 
Daioh origin, in JMalBrRAS, xavils (1953) 
188, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: Blagden, A XVIIth 
century Malay cannon in London, in JMalBrRAS, 
xix/t (1943), 122-4; Rentse, Gantang of Kelantan, 
in JMalBrRAS, xia (1933), 242-4, ill. 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: Crucq, Inscripties 
op oude kannonen, in OV (1930), 238-9. 

C. Cambodia: (anon). La stile arabe du Phnom 
Bakheri, in BEFEO, xxii (1922), 160. 

D. Campa: M. P. Ravaisse, Deux inscriptions 
coufiques du Campa, in JA, 11/xx (1922), 247-89. 

(L. Cx. Damas) 


9. Iran and Transoxiana. 


Before the advent of Islam, the regions of Iran and 
Transoxiana had long-established traditions of 
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literacy. On the one hand, use was made of various 
scripts derived from the Imperial Aramaic of the 
Achaemenid chanceries during the sth and ath 
centuries B.C. These employed a largely historical 
spelling for Iranian words, and combined with this, 
ideographic writing-elements formed from Semitic 
roots, but with added Iranian terminations (known 
as phonetic complemenis) to indicate the inflexions. 
On the other hand, in the regions of Balkh, Tukhari- 
stan and Rukhkhadi, there had been current the 
cursive Bactrian script, a slightly modified form of 
the Greek alphabet, which like its parent employed 
for this Iranian dialect straightforward phonetic 
spellings. This survived on the so-called Arab- 
Hephthalite coins until the coming of Islam, Here 
and there, among the Buddhist communities, Indian 
Kharosthi and even Brahmi scripts had formerly 
been known; but with these, as with the Runic 
‘Turkish of Eastern Turkistan, and the undeciphered 
Kushan linear script of Dasht- Navor, we are not 
here concerned. 

To the first group, the descendents of Aramaic, 
belonged Parthian, Sogdian and KhWfrazmian, be. 
sides a little-known variant of the same type used in 
Mazandarin, Sogdian and Kh¥arazmian lingered on, 
again on coins, well down into Islamic times. More 
prominent, however, was (Sasanian) Pahlavi, which, 
in its cursive form known as Book-Pahlavl, co-existed 
with Islam for centuries as a vehicle of Zoroastrian 
scriptures, It is found beside Arabic in bilingual 
Islamic inscriptions of the Caspian region at Radkan 
(Neka), Ladjim and Rasgit (Resget), and perhaps 
was the only method of writing the Persian language 
in the earlier Islamic period. Until the time of 
aHadidiidi in 76695-6, Pahlavi had been the 
chancery script of the eastern Arab governors. That 
viceroy, however (as asserted by al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh al-a‘yed, i, 423) converted the chancery of 
al-tIrik, and ultimately of the Iranian east, to Arabic 
script and language. In 84/703-4, Book-Pablavi and 
Cursive Bactrian occur together with Arabic on a 
coin of the Gazgan district in Afghanistan issued by 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab. Sogdian and Khárazmian 
script continue to occur on coins of Bukhiri and 
Kh*ürazm, and Beok-Pahlavi on the issues of 
Tabaristin, well into ‘Abbasid times, Otherwise, the 
language of the Umayyad “Reformed coinage”, and 
succeeding Muslim issues, is uniformly Arabic, apart 
from the Marw issue of 79/698-9, which has the city- 
name in Pahlavi. 

‘The four carliest varieties of the Arabic script, 
according to Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist (ed. Flügel, 8) 
were makki, madani, tasri and húfi. The implied 
differences between these forms still elude modern 
commentators, who today use the term Küfic (as 
opposed to kif in Ibn al-Nadim’s sense) with general 
application to all varieties of monumental, angular, 
and (usually) unpointed Arabic script, employed for 
the writing of Kur’ans, in lapidary inscriptions, and 
in coin-legends. It can be observed that the Umayyad 
“Reformed coinage” actually shows five distinct 
styles of script: that of Damascus with its related 
mints; that of the earliest issues from Iranian cities; 
that of Wisit, with the developed Iranian issues; 
that of Sidjistan, a curiously awkward script with 
“thorny” letter-terminals; and the thin and delicate 
script of the closing Umayyad, and revolutionary 
*Abbisid coinages. 

Apart from inscriptions on the coins, the dated 
Arabic inscriptions of Iran, as at present known, 
begin surprisingly late. The earliest are a still un- 
published series at Bahmandiz, near the border of 


Fars and Isfahin Provinces. The clearest text reads 
‘amarahd Kkázim b. Muhammad b. Didba (?)/sanat 
hams sittin wa-mé'atayn. Another records the birth 
of Mubammad b. Yüsuf b. Khizim on Monday, 27 
Shacbán 309, The same site has one poorly preserved 
Book-Pahlavi inscription, and many other short 
texts in Arabic, A substantial list of the known 
Arabic inscriptions of Iran to 600/1203-4 was com- 
piled by Miles, The carliest of consequence are the 
famous texts of the Büvid ‘Adud al-Dawla Fana- 
Khusraw [g.v] in the Tachara at Persepolis, recording 
ihe defeat of Muhammad b. Makan in Safar 344/ 
May-June 955 and the *Amlr's interest in the deci- 
pherment of inscriptions. One of the texts has been. 
shown to contain several Persian words (R. N, Frye, 
The heritage of Persia, London 1962, 251, 290, 
with ig. 63). Nearby is the inscription of Baha? 


fact than any known Arabic inscription of Iran or 
Afghànistin is the enigmatic text irom the Tochi 


| Valley in Waziristan, now in the Peshawar Museum, 


which is dated Djumada I 243/August 857. This 
seems to contain a mention of “the land of "Umán", 
which, with the early date, could imply a connexion 
with the Kharidiite amirate at Gardiz (¢..J, since 
judging by the Tarti Sistén, caliphal control 


| could not then have extended so far east. 


Decorative varieties of Arabic script were equally 
slow to appear in the Islamic East. The texts of 
*Adud al-Dawla show no more than occasional 
barbed terminations, and characters linked by small 
loops beneath the base-line. Feliation of letter- 
terminals seems to have developed first in Egypt, 
and to have been quickly followed there by Flori 
tion (by which is here understood the use of attached, 
but extended, leaf-decoration, as well as that of 
circular flowers, either attached or separate). Such 
features, as Grohmann showed, were known in Egypt 
as early as 218/833-4, and must have travelled thence 
to the East; not, as Van Berchem maintained, on 
the evidence of a restored inscription at Tashkent, 
from Central Asia westwards. In Iran, strongly 
Foliated Küfie often tending to floriation is found in 
undated (probably 4th/roth century) inscriptions of 
the Masdjidi Diümi* at Nayla, The earliest dated 
examples of floriation appear te be the inscriptions 
of Badr b. Hasanawayh, a Kurdish ruler in Luristān: 
one at each end of the Pul-i Mamulin near Khur- 
ramibád, alike dated 374/984-5, and another from 
the Puli Kashkán completed in 399/t008-9, which 
all record the building of the bridges. Very fine 
specimens of Floriated Küfic are those of the minaret 
of the Pi-yi Mindr mosque at Zawira (461/1068-9), 
and the tomb-tower of Hormizdyar at Rasgit 
(Resget). From a reading of its date that was un- 
cectain, Godard sought to ascribe the latter to the 
stb/1xth century, but its thick, heavy script and 
florid decorations are more comparable with the 
legends of the Kh“arazm-Shaht coins of the 6th/rath 
century; and in any event, the closing words can 
hardly be taken for a date, In fact, the principality 
of Khwarazm had been slow to develop an ornate 
calligraphy. That region during the sth/11th century 
had adopted an austere and elegant style, unusual 
only for the sweeping curves of the djim, MP and 
hA’, which is exemplified by the foundation-text of 
Mamün b. Ma?mün (dated 401/ror0-r2), in lead, from 
a minaret at Urgandj, or Gurgándi [gr], now at 
‘Tashkent. With this may be compared the silver tray 
of the unidentified prince Tadj al-Umma wa-Siradj 
al-Milla KhWirazm-Shah b. Ibrahim, reproduced by 
Smirnov. Further to the west in the Ziyárid kingdom, 
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the inscription of the Gunbad-i Kábüs (395/1004-5) 
is in a magisterially simple, yet wholly undecorated 
script. Such austere forms were well-adapted to 
rendering in the brickwork of the many minarets 
and domes erected under the Salgjaks in Iran: such, 
for example, as the plain and elongated lettering of 
the founder’s inscription of the minister Nizam 
al-Mulk in the sanctuary of the Djdmi* at Isfahan 
(AMI, vii, 2-3, 83) or that in the name of the Sultan 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah at Gulpáyagán. 

More adventurous calligraphic developments had 
meanwhile been taking place in the Sáminid terri- 
tories of Transoxania and Khurdsin, no doubt 
stimulated by the introduction of paper-manufacture 
from China, and the stimulus consequently given to 
penmen. On the slip-painted "Nishápür" pottery, 
 magnificient lettering is found in black or chocolate 
over a pale ground, and plaited or interlaced letter- 
forms soon become widespread. In the absence of 
dated specimens, chronology of the pottery depends 
on examples in other media, Interlaced letters 
appear on a dinir of Nasr b. Ahmad dated 324/035-6 
from al-Mubammadiyya (Rayy), and similar forms 
are found frequently on subsequent Bayid coins of 
North Iranian mints. Thus Plaited Küfic seems 
to have been diffused from east to west across the 
Islamic world, in the opposite direction to floriation. 
In Iran, the classic example of the plaited style is 
the epigraphic frieze of Abà Dja‘tar Muhammad b. 
Wandarin on his tomb-tower at Rádkàn in Mázan- 
darin, commenced in 407/1016-17 and completed in 
4rt[ro2o-1. The outstanding specimen to combine 
floriation with plaited decoration is the script at 
the tomb of Vabyà b. Zayd (known as mim. 
Khurd), at Sari Pul in Afghānistān. Undated, 
mentions one Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Shädān, 
evidently a relative of Abii ‘Ali Ahmad, wasir of the 
Saldjük Caghrl Beg, and so should be several decades 
later than the Saldiük occupation of Balkh around 
433/s041-2. Plaited script appears also on the cele- 
brated arch of Bust in southera Afghānistān, which 
though ascribed by commentators to the 6th/xzth 
century, has greater affinities, both architectural and 
epigraphic, with the Ghaznavid period. In view of 
this last fact, its fragmentary date could suitably be 
restored merely as arbatmi?a (400/t009-10), which 
would thus be the earliest specimen of Plaited Katic 
in the Ghaznavid area, and belonging consequently 
to the reign of Mabmüd I. 

More typical of the lettering of the Ghürid period, 
in contrast to the previous examples, isa Bordered 
Küfic which descends from that of the later Ghaz- 
navid minarets, those of Masad II (492-508 
1099-1t:5) and Bahrüm Shah ($11-52/1117-57) at 
Ghazna. Here the decorative border is independent 
of the actual lettering, though both stand on a floral 
background, A forerunner of this convention may 
be the so-called shrine of Baba Hatim or Silür 
Khalil, near Andkhoy, which may even predate the 
Saldjak occupation there, and has bordered decora- 
tion of a simple kind. This monuments of the mature 
Ghürid period (late 6th/szth century) show a great 
variety of scripts, which include a stiff, archaising 
Küfíe, and a flowing Naskh) (Ihulth, see below). 
The most characteristic, however, both at Cisht, and 
in particular at Shah-i Mashhad, is a form with broad 
decorative borders developed into complex geo- 
metrical forms. Further to the west, under successors. 
of the Saldiüys in Iran, Bordered Küfic is seen 
resembling that of the minarets at Ghazna on that at 
Nigir in Kiemán province. Enhanced with sparse tur- 
quoise tiling, it is presumed to date from 615/1218-19. 


The Küfic inscriptions so far diseussed are all 
couched in Arabic. The small number of Persian 
epigraphs known which were written in this character 
were discussed by Bombaci in his examination of the 
long and fragmentary Persian verse-inscription or 
marble slabs, fonnd in the palace of Mas'üd III at 
Ghazna (built in sos/rrrr-1:). He notes Persian 
verses also on the tomb of an unknown person at 
Ghazna. However, the earliest example of such a 
text is on the portal-arch of Ribüti Malik near 
Bulhári (Pope, Surwy of Persian art, Pl. 272B), 
ascribed to the Karakhinid Shams al-Mulk Naşr b. 
Tamghaé Khin Tbeabim (471/1078-9). Other mon- 
umental Persian inscriptions are at the tomb of 
Mumina Khätün at Nakhtivin (N. Khanikoff, Mé 
moire sur les inscriptions musulmanes du Caucase, in 
JA (1862, 113-15); and especially that at the 
mausoleum of the later Karakbánid Djalàl al-Din 
al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. “AN at Uzgend (547/1152), 
where the Persian foundation-text is in sinuous 
Maskhi, and the largely Turkish protocol of the 
ruler, below, in a rigorously geometrical Bordered 
Kofic. In unpointed script Persian has always been 
found extremely difficult to read, and it was only 
with the advent of fully-pointel Naskh! that the 
monumental use of Persian became extensive, 

Tn any event, by the close of the sth/rrth century, 
decorated Küfie was passing out of favour, both by 
reason of its difficult legibility, and perhaps on 
account of associations with the Fatimid dynasty, 
considered hostile by the Saldjüks. Cursive hand. 
writings, the rounded NaskhI, and the flowing and 
ligatured chancery hands, had always co-existed 
with the angular script, and now emerged with full 
monumental status, A Naskhl text on the tombstone 
of Mahmad I at Ghazna contains the date 421/1030, 
but is often considered a later addition, as are the 
Küfic inscriptions on the wooden doors from that 
tomb, Nevertheless, Ghazna played a leading part 
in the innovation, for the specimen there ou a 
marble panel naming the Sultan Ibrahim b, Mas‘ad 
is unlikely to be later than his death in 492/1099, in 
view of its wording. At Dandankén [q.v. in Suppl], 
a Naskhl text is placed before 494/1100. A small 
panel in Naskhi appears on the Cihil Dukbtaran mina- 
ret at Isfahin (dated $01/r107-9), as also on that of 
Mubammad b. Malik Shih at Sava (s04/zrr0-11), 
where the main text is Kūfic. The minaret at 
Dawlatabad near Balkh is ascribed to the year 
$02/rro8-9. Besides a band of Küfic it has a fine 
epigraphic frieze of Naskht type (of a style which 
some designate Thulth). At the Imám-i Kalan shrine 
at Sari Pul nearby, the entrance inscription is in 
sprawling Naskhi, but unhappily only the units 
figure of the date is legible (--9). Thereafter, the 
historical inscriptions of Muslim monuments were 
regularly in the rounded script, as at the Imim-zada 
Karrir at Buzün (52011334), which provided 
Herafeld with the occasion to prepare a list of Küfic 
and Naskbi inscriptions noted in his time. Recent 
discoveries enable us to add to his list the madrasa 
of Shah-i Mashhad already mentioned, and the 
mausoleum of Qorveh (Kurwa) near Kazwin, ascribed 
to 575/1179-80. Arabic manuals of calligraphy, 
followed by several recent commentators, apply 
special terms (thulth, muhakkak, raybdnt, ru&'a and 
so on) to varieties of Naskh! script. Yet since the 
application of these in succeeding periods is incon- 
sistent, and the categories appearing on monuments 
do not always correspond, it is safer to use only the 
general term. From the second halt of the 6th/r2th 
century, Naskhi inscriptions exist in substantial 
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numbers in Iran, The best general study, no longer, 
of course, up-to-date, is that of Kratchkovskaya 
(in Pope, Survey of Persian art, iv, 1770-84). Often 
the Naskh? characters stand, without attachment, 
On an overall background of vegetable scrolls, a 
convention found also in the latest phase of Kéfic. 
In the period of the [khans and later, wide vatia- 
tions are found in the forms of script under the 
Naskhi “label”, As outstanding specimens, mention 
must be made of the mihrab of Oldjeyt in the 
Diámi: of Isfahan, and the minbar of the Muzaffarid 
Abmad at Sirdjan, with its massed verticals typical 
of the fughsd style. Yet the fashion for Naskhi, 
in numerous forms and varieties, with increasing 
use of diacritical points and signs, persists down to 
the time of the Safawids and still more recently. 
In later centuries, monumental inscriptions stand 
closer to the traditions of the manuscript copyists. 
Besides foundation-texts, they often include the 
detailed provisions of waAf-endowments. However, 
from the point of view of script, they hardly make 
the same call as the examples of the Kafic period 
for separate treatment. 
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10. India. 

The Indian sub-continent is very rich in Muslim 
inscriptions, tbe study of which affords valuable 
information not only to the archaeologist and his- 
torian but also to the geographer, the economist, 
the student of religions, the linguist, and of course 
the calligrapher. Most of them are found on religious 
buildings (tombs, mosques, dgdAs, imambaris, 
madrasas) and military works (forts, gates, bastions, 
Cavaliers, towers), or on works of public utility 
(bridges, tanks, biPalis, dams, sluices, sari?is) ; some 
are also found on palaces, gardens, pavilions, etc.; 
and another class is found on movable objects such 
as guns and swords, ornamental metalwork including 
Bidri ware [see sivan], and on crystal and jade [see 
miLLAWR and vaginr). The greatest part of the public 
inscriptions is carved on stone; often of a stone 
identical to that of the main building material, but 
not infrequently a specially selected fine-grained 
stone is used for the inscription and cemented into 
the structure. 

Here the question of authenticity must be con- 
sidered. An inscription may indeed be exactly con- 
temporary with the building on which it appears. 
But it may also be earlier, preserved through the 
reverence accorded to the written word or through 
the ascription to it of some special sanctity, and set 
into a later unrelated building; or else later, marking 
say the completion of a building project essentially 
constructed perhaps half-a-century earlier, as at the 
 Diami* masdjid of Bidjapur [q.v], a late ‘Adil Shabt 
building whose inscription records its completion by 
Awrangzib; or recording a restoration (as in many 
works in Dihll of Firüz b. Radjab, whose inscriptions 
have to be studied in connexion with the problems 
of interpretation in his own accounts of his restora- 
tions in the Futibdt-i Firas-Shdht: see putt. Monu- 
ments); or it may be fictitious—not necessarily 
mischievously: for example, the Persian inscription 
of the Masdiid Kuwwat al-Islam at Dihif is probably 
a pia fraus of sixty or seventy years after the 
conquest. 

The technique of carving stone inscriptions in 
Arabie, Persian or Urda is conspicuously different 
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from that of inscriptions in other Indian languages, 
where the characters are engraved into the surface 
of the stone; in the Muslim inscriptions the outline 
of the letters is first written on the stone, and the 
ground between the letters then chiselled away 
leaving the inscription level with the original surface. 
A similar technique may be applied to inscriptions 
on crystal and jade, and also to the larger metal 
pieces, although on any of these fields the letters 
may be incised and the grooves filled with another 
material to leave an inscription flush with the sur- 
face; in the case of Bidi ware this is regularly of 
silver bar laid into the base metal. Inscriptions in 
ceramics may be either of letters in a contrasting 
colour fired integrally in a regularly-shaped tile 
(haft-rangi: see xazar), or consist of the individual 
letter-shapes let into à contrasting ground by a 
mosaic technique, The former ceramic technique is 
more commonly employed for simple repetitive motifs 
(eg. the names Allāh or Muhammad), sometimes 
combined with a moulded base on which the letter- 
shapes are raised, as on the merlons o! Rukn-i 
“Alam's tomb in Multan; mosaic tile inscriptions, 
which do not appear until the rxth/x7th century, 
are best exemplified in the Mughal buildings of 
Lahore (see LAtAwR]). 

‘The language of the earliest inscriptions is in- 
variably Arabic. There are no inscriptional records 
of the ‘Abbasid presence in Sindh, although a few 
were engendered by the Muslim communities which 
lingered on in Sindh and the Pendjab, with their 
occasional offshoots to Kaččh and the north coast of 
Kafhtawat (see cumant), to which were added the 
small communities which grew up around the 
Hankihs of individual Süfl saints who drifted in 
to India before the Ghürid conquest, especially in 
the Pandjab and the Ganges valley. After the Ghürid 
conquest of Dihll, dating inscriptions remain in 
Arabic regularly until towards the end of the 7th 
13th century, when they are replaced by Persian; 
non-historical epigraphs tend to remain in Arabic 
somewhat longer, and of course Arabic persists up 
to the present day for Kur'ànic quotations on mosque 
and tomb inscriptions. This does not, however, 
apply to the sultanates of Bengal, where the preferred 
language of dating inscriptions remains in Arabic 
until Mughal times. In late Mughal times, in north 
India Urdü inscriptions appear beside Persian. 
Away from Dihli, there are many bilingual and 
trilingual inscriptions, especially in the Deccan 
(Persian/Sanskrit, Persian/Marath!, Persian/ Kan- 
nada, etc.); there are a few inscriptions in the Deccan 
regions in Dakhnt [qz]. Not infrequently the date 
is written in Arabic words in a Persian inscription; 
and often the Arabic, and to a less extent the Persian, 
is grammatically incorrect. The date ia north Indian 
inscriptions is regularly expressed in Higjri years, 
except for a few inscriptions of the time of Akbar 
and Djahangir which use the Din-i Haht [g.v.] system, 
or are dated by regnal years. In the Deccan, various 
solar calendars are occasionally used, especially the 
‘Shwhiiy san (well studied by Marie Martin, in an 
‘unpublished M.A. thesis of the University of Colo- 
rado) in the ‘Adil sultanate of Bidjapur, and 
a Fasli san in Golkond and under the Nizims of 
Haydaribàd. In Mysore under Haydar ‘Al! and 
Tip Sultan, the Mawdüdi era is used. For these 
eras, see TARIKH. 

The scripts in use are the common Küfic, naskh, 
kulth, and nastalik. Kofic is used only in the earliest 
dating inscriptions, and retained long after its 
petiod of active use in Kur'inic quotations. Naskh 


and ¢hwitk are in common use for both Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions all over India, with some 
regional modifications. Nasta'Hk is regularly used 
for Fersian inscriptions in and after the Mughal 
period, and for inscriptions in Urdū, Of the regional 
styles, the most striking is that of Bengal, where 
the vertical strokes of alif, Aaf and làm are much 
elongated and spaced evenly across the length of 
the inscription, leaving the significant parts of the 
remainder of the letters to occupy the lowest quarter 
or third of the band; sometimes the tails of final 
or detached nūn or y?” are so disposed in the top 
part of the inscription to produce the "bow and 
arrow" effect, A similar style is seen also on some of 
the coins of Diawnpur. Elaborate fughrds fall more 
in the domain of farmdns and other such documents 
rather than in public epigraphs, although they are 
certainly known in ceramic tile inlay and in pietra 
dura in Mughal buildings; but simpler fughras, in 
the square seal-script, are not uncommon, consisting 
usually of repetitions of the names Muhammad or 
‘Al, or both, or the Aalima, None of these seal-script 
iptions approaches the complexity of the 
Iranian examples. Simple dating inscriptions are 
usually unadorned; but many mosque inscriptions, 
starting with the maAsüra arches of the first stage 
of the Masdiid Kuwwat al-Islam in Dihll, are en- 
graved against an arabesque [g.v] pattern also 
carried in relief on the ground. The finest example 
of this, however, is a dating inscription of the 
governor Tughril from a lost building at Bihir 
Sharif. Similar arabesque patterns may also set off 
inscriptions in tilework or painted plaster, and 
occur also on coins of the Mughal period [see sia]. 
Many inscriptions are of a high order of calligraphic 
excellence and the names of many calligraphers in 
many regions of India are recorded. 

The information which the inscriptions provide 
for the historian is sometimes very valuable; at 
times, they furnish the only sources for doubtful 
points of dynastic chronology; they supply missing 
details from the literary histories, or enable con- 
fusing points to be resolved where the other docu. 
ments are in conflict; they enable more complete 
lists to be made of rulers’ families, of the local 
nobility or court and town officials; and they are 
a valuable source of information on the history of 
the buildings on which they are found (subject to 
the reservation on their authenticity referred to 
above). Indirectly, too, their location enables the 
political status of border regions at certain confused 
times to be determined, such as the regions in dispute 
between the Malwa and Djawnpur sultanates 
[q.v], or the Rayéir döāb [see uD. History]; in 
many cases, an inscription is the only evidence for 
a fort or stronghold having been occupied by a 
particular power at any time. Even when rulers 
and governors are known from chronicles, the 
inscriptions often provide essential information on 
details of their careers, their promotions and post- 
ings, their achievements, even on their families, 
Tomb-inscriptions frequently mention their sub- 
ject’s birthplace, and thereby provide evidence for 
the extent of immigration and for the settlement 
pattern of foreign groups. 

Administrative and economic details contained 
in or implied by the inscriptions can also be in- 
valuable: information on details of departments, 
names of offices, and designations of office-holders; 
‘on the imposition or remission of taxes, and their 
varied application to certain classes or trades; on 
the nature and conditions of grants of land, both to 
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holders of an ia‘ [q.v and to charitable institutions 
such as mosque or madrasa as wf {q.v.); on land 
cultivation or irrigation (well inscriptions, or records 
of repairs to tanks and dams, often refer to the 
amount of land intended to be irrigated); on regional 
boundaries; on markets. Records on works of public 
utility may include a schedule of expenses or the 
wages to be paid to employees. Geographical details, 
including distances, occur ín inscriptions relating 
to roads and bridges, which also provide information 
on their builders—besides recording the correct 
forms of place-names, which seem singularly liable 
to corruption by copyists of the chronicles. Building 
inscriptions often indicate the cost of construction 
as well as details of the architects; an unusual in- 
scription in the tomb of Hüshang Shah at Manda 
[q.v.] records a tribute by visiting Mughal architects 
of the family of master-builders who were later 
responsible for the Tadj Mahall. Gun inscriptions, 
as well as prescribing essential instructions on the 
quantity of charge and shot required, frequently 
provide information on gun founding and the gun- 
founders—often Turks or Europeans—involved in 
the industry. 

‘The literary contribution of the inscriptions must 
not be overlooked, Many inscriptions are in verses 
composed ad hec, some of considerable beauty and 
skill; but it must be admitted that the verse of a 
lot of inscriptions is no better than doggerel. This 
is especially the case with verses containing a chrono: 
gram, where taste is often sacrified in favour of 
ingenuity, There are occasional quotations from 
well-known Persian poets, but frequently the authors 
are local poets not otherwise recorded. Specimens of 
Dakhn! poetry are preserved in some Deccan in- 
scriptions. Some prose inscriptions also evince 
literary merit, and may contain traditions not found 
in the usual collections of ahādith, such as the saying 
ascribed to Jesus in the Djámi* masdjid of Fatbpur 
Sikri (Persian), or the variations on a tradition 
(Arabic) in the mosque inscriptions of Bengal, 
basically: “The Prophet, God's peace be upon him, 
said ‘He who builds a mosque to God, for him God 
builds a ġapr in Paradise’, Sentiments expressed 
range from strict and self-conscious rectitude through 
quietist mysticism to wistful nostalgia. 

There is also the linguistic contribution of in- 
scriptions. The occurrence of local words (Hinds, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gudjaráti, Urdà and Dakhni in 
particular) is useful in reconstructing the history 
(and social conditions of use) of Indian languages. 
Bilingual inscriptions provide evidence on the extent 
of use of local languages and their place in communi- 
cation of official instructions to the public, and the 
status of a particular local language in a border area; 
this is especially the case in the Deccan, where 
Muslim inscriptions in Kannada, Maritht aud 
"Telugu are not uncommon besides the usual Persian 
and Dakhnl. 

The Indian sub-continent has been fortunate in 
the attention which has been paid to Muslim in- 
scriptions for well over a century. Hundreds are 
recorded in orientalist publications, besides those in 
specialist journals devoted to epigraphy alone; and 
India has been well served by highly competent 
Government Epigraphists appointed specially to 
oversee Arabic and Persian inscriptions, of whom 
Ghulam Vazdani and Ziauddin Desai are pre- 
eminent. The work of exploration, interpretation 
and publication is still active. 

Bibliography : A complete bibliography would 
be enormous in view of the great corpus of Indian 


Muslim epigraphs published so far. Inscriptions 

which relate to particular regions of India are 

listed under regional articles on History. In the 
19th century epigraphs were mostly published, 
usually with translations and notes, in JASB. 

From 1907 the invaluable Epigraphia Indo- 

Moslemica appeared, which continued until the 

independence of India and Pakistan. Pre-E/M 

inscriptions are listed in J. Horovitz, A list of 
the published Mokamedan inscriptions of India, in 

EIM (1909-10). Since the cessation of EIM, 

Muslim inscriptions of India have appeared in 

Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supple. 

‘ment, and valuable comments appear also in 

‘Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy. Articles and 

studies are recorded in Creswell, Bibliography, 

and its Supplement, and in Pearson and Supple- 
ments, Many of the earlier EIM articles collect 
the epigraphs of individual sultans, but recent dis- 
coveries have rendered many of these out-of-date. 

V.S. Bendrey, Studies in Muslim inscriptions, 

Bombay r944, extracts some historical informa- 

tion from epigraphs published in EJM to that 

date, but since the author knew no Arabic or 

Persian many significant details were not appre- 

ciated, and the work suffers from the limitation 

of its corpus. Thers is a valuable chapter on 

Arabic and Persian epigraphy in the Deccan by 

Z. A. Desai in H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi 

(eds,), Hisiory of medieval Deccan, ii, Hyderabad 

1974. (J. Burtow-Pace) 

KITABKHANA [see xAKTABA] 

KITAMIYYA [see supsiLtvvA] 

KITFIR, one of the most common names for the 
biblical Potiphar in Islamic tradition. It is prob- 
ably a corruption of Fiffir, based upon an early 
seribal error. Other forms of the name based on 
confusions of similar letters in Arabic script are 
Kitfin, Kin, and Kittin. The form Kitfir is fre- 
quently corrupted further to Itfir (so generally in 
Tabari, Tha*abi, Zamakhshari, Baydawi, and 
others), and in some manuscripts Itin. He is given 
the patronymic Ibn Ruhayb (also Ibn Rubayb and 
Ibn Rübit in mss.). There is considerable confusion 
regarding his name, and Tabad, for example, uses 
several forms. Kisà^ alone calls him Kütlfar, which 
is closest to the original Hebrew. In the Kur'àn, he 
is merely referred to by his title aF'Aziz (XII, 30, 51). 

Kitfir was the treasurer of Egypt. Because he 
immediately discerned Vüsuf's (g.0.] fine qualities, 
he is considered one of the three most insightful 
individuals (afras al-nds) in the judging of men, 
along with Shu‘ayb's daughter, who asked her father 
to hire Masa, and Abū Bakr, who chose ‘Umar as his 
successor (Tabari, Tha'labi, Zamakhshari, BaydwI). 

Several reflections of the Haggadic Potiphar are 
found in Muslim legends. Kitfir dies after Yüsuf's 
release from prison. Yüsuf in most Muslim sources 
marries Kitflr's wife and finds her a virgin. This is 
never explained by the fact that Kitfir was a eunuch, 
as is common in the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
(based on a later interpretation of Bibli, Heb. 
sdris), but rather that he was a homosexual as in 
some Jewish midrashim (comp. Tabari, i, 395, with 
Sofa, 13b, and Genesis Rabba, lxxxiii, 3). According 
to Kisii, Kitfir had been unable to have sexual 
relations with his wife because he was aa alcoholic 
(fanndb), Yüsuf's marrying Kitfir's wife probably 
reflects the association of Potiphar with Potiphera 
(Gen. xli, 45) ín the midrash. 

Kitfir is a minor character about whom little is 
related in Islamic tradition. 
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2, Near East, Umayyad mosaic inscription in the Kubbat al-Sakhra, Jerusalem (Photo, K. A. C. Creswell), 
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3. Near East. Umayyad inscription. Milestone of the caliph ‘Abd 
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4. Near East. ‘Abbasid Küfic type. Egyptian stele, 1204/319 
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KITABAT PLATE XII 


ro. Near East. Cursive script type. Grave inscription (561/1166) from the 
cemetery of a-Büb al-Saghtr, Damascus (Photo. Kh. Moaz). 


PLATE XIII KITABAT 


Tr, Near East. Ayyübid naski type, citadel of Jerusalem, 610/1213 (Photo. Van Berchem). 
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13. Near East. Type of Ottoman script which is still very close to Mamink naskai. Inscription 
(943/1536-7) of the Bab al-Nazir at Jerusalem (Photo. Van Berchem). 
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spain. Almeria. Epitaph of a skaykh. 528/1133. Küfic. 


14. Spain. 
(Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, No. 137). 


PLATE XV KITABAT 


X Spain: Grenada. Fragments of the iseipton commemorating he foundation of the Medern. 233949. 
Andah e. (Lévi-Provengal, Inscriptions Espagne, No. 172). 


KITABAT PLATE XVI 


16, Turkey. Tile inscription in the courtyard of the Ücyerefeli Mosque, Edirne. Ca. 850/1446-7. 


17. Turkey, Inscription over the entrance to the Mosque of Bayezid IT in Edirne, Engraved on stone and painted, 
Reportedly designed by the famous calligrapher Shaykh Hamd Allah, Dated 893/1488. 
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KITABAT PLATE XVIII 


19. Tran. Persepolis, Inscription of the Büyid ‘Adud al-Dawla in the 
Tachara, dated 344/955-6. Simple Kific. 


20. Iran. Zaváre, inscription of minaret, dated 461/1068-69, 
Reads: sannai ihdd wa-siitin wa-arba® mia, Floriated Küfic (After Athdr-i Irn, i [1936], 309). 


PLATE XIX KITABAT 


21. Transoxiana, Tashkent Museum: inscription of Ma*man b. Ma’min from Urgándi, 401/roro-r1. 
Simple Küfic of; Khwarazm, 
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22, Iran, Rādkān (Neka), Màzandarán Province. Tomb of Muhammad b. Wandarin, 407-411/r0r6-17 to 1020-1 
Plaited Kafic, Reads: wa-furigha minhu sanata ikda Sashar wa-arbaS ma min al-hidjra. 


KITABAT PLATE XX 


23. Iran. Rasgit (Resget), Tomb of Hormizdyar. Inscription over entrance, 
Late Floriated Kūfic: 6th/r2th century. Bismillah, 


24. Aighdnistin, Sari Pul. Shrine of Yahya b. Zayd, known as ImAm-i Khurd. Late sth/t1tn century. Floriated and 
Plaited Küfic, Reads: .., bin Ahwaz fi wildyat Nasr bin Sayyár fi ayyam al-Walid b. Yazid laSanahum [Allāh], 


PLATE XXI KITABAT 


25. Afghánistán. Shāh-i Mashhad. Madrasa of Malika Mu‘azzama, daughter of Ghiyáth al-Din Mubammad. Late 6th 
x2th century. Bordered Küfie with geometrical elements. (After Casimir and Glatzer, East and West, xxi [1971], Fig. 8). 


26. Afghanistan. Dawlatabad, nr. Balkh; lower frieze of minaret, s02/1109-10. 
(As in Y. H. Safadi, Islamic calligraphy, fig. 45; Photo Joséphine Powell, Rome). 


KITABAT PLATE XXII 


27. ran. Imam-2ade Karrar, Buzūn: plaster mikyab, dated 528/1133-34. Early Naskht. 
(Reproduced after M. Bement Smith, The Tmamzade Karrar at Buzun, in A MI, vii [1935], Pl. IL, tig. 2). 


28. Tran. Isfahan, milyab of Öldjeytü in Masdjid-i Jami‘, 


PLATE XXII KITABAT 


29. Iran. Sirdjan, stone minar of the Muzaifarid Ahmad; Tughrá 

script (Naskhi derivative with extended verticals) dated 789/1387-8, 

(Photo Paul Fox, School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London). 


3o. India. Inscription from Ambar fort in Victoria and Albert Museum, London (reproduced by permission of Keeper, 
Indian Section). 1196/3781-2. Nasta'ih, with unrelated graffiti in Tamil. Last line is an obscure chronogram, 
(Publication by J. Burton-Page forthcoming). 
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Bibliography: The principal Arabic 
sources include Tabarl, i, 377-9, 3811., 391 f. 
(cf. also Cairo ed. 1960, i, 335, notes, for ms. 
variants); idem, Tafsir, Cairo 1373/1954, xii, 
184-6; Kisi%, Kisas al-anbiya’, ed. Eisenberg, 
161 f. 164, 168; Thaabl, Kisas al-anbiy&, Cairo 
1325, 74-6, 80; Zamakhshari, Tafsir, Cairo 1385 
1966, xii, 309 f.; Baydawl, Tafsir, ed. Fleischer, 
456, 464. 

For secondary studies, see: L. Ginzberg, 
The legends of the Jews, Philadelphia 1909, il and v; 
D. Sidersky, Les origines des légendes musulmanes, 
Paris 1933; A. Schulman et al, art. Poliplar, 
in Encyclopaedia. Judaica, 

(B. Herter - N, A. Sritacax) 

KITHARA, SITARA, a musicalinstrumentof 
the lyre famil». It first appears in Arabic literature 
on music in the 3rd/oth century to denote a Byzantine 
or Greek instrument of this type. It was made up 
of a richly-decorated rectangular sound box, two 
vertical struts fastened together by a yoke and 
strings which were leit free at their greatest width. 
Ibn Khorradidhbih in his A. abLakw (ed. I. A. 
Khalifé, Beirut 1969, 19) and ín his account ap- 
pearing in the Murad akdhahab of al-Mas'üdi 
(vii, 91 = § 3216) says concerning the itkára: 
"They (sc. the Byzantines) have the lūrā which is 
a rabab (sc. viol), which is made from wood and has 
five strings; they also have the Bithira with twelve 
strings", Al-Kh"ärazmi in his Mafatth al-Sulam 
writes that "the Jar (lyra) is the sandj (harp) in 
Greek; the Aitéra is one of their instruments, and 
resembles the funbar (lute with a long neck)”. The 
approximation of the two instruments in the sources 
corresponds indeed to reality, because the liri and 
bithära were two variations of the same instrument 
type in vogue since classical times and up to the 
first centuries of Islam. The lard was a smaller 
instrument played by beginners and by amateurs, 
whereas the Aithdra was the instrument for profes- 
sionals who towards the Islamic period used it to 
show off a virtuosity frequently displayed freely. 
Tt is possibly to this that a musical aphorism alludes, 
this figuring imer alia in the Adab al-faldsifa of 
Hunayn b. Isbak, the Risdla fi adjsj? Rlabariyyat 
al-üsibi of al-Kindi, the K. al-Lahw of Ibn khur- 
radádhbih and the Risila fi 'l-masihi of the Ikhwin 
al-$afa?; "A philosopher (Orpheus, according to 
Ibn Khurradidhbih), having heard the sounds of a 
ithára, said to his disciple, ‘Take me along to this 
musician, and possibly he will give us the benefit of 
a noble image’. But when they came upon him, they 
heard an unmetrical rhythm and a defective tune. 
So the philosopher then said to his disciple, ‘The 
sooth-sayers assert that the raven's voice portends a 
man's death; if this is true, then the sound from this 
musician portends the raven's death'", 

Tt seems that, at a later period, the term is used 
to denote a different instrument, the guitar, since 
this is the state of affairs in the K. alImáf wa 
"Lintifa*, where the kitä is one of the 32 instruments 
described in the second chapter (ms. Madrid, Res. 
246). In the same realm of ideas, we believe that 
the name of the North African lute, the Aeritra, 
derives from the interpretation of the Aithdra evolved 
by the authors of the grdjgth century who compared 
it to the funibir (lute with a long neck) or to the 
murabba (lute with a quadrangular sound box). 

Bibliography : Given in the articl 

(A. Simon) 

KITMAN [see &HAxIDJITES; TAKIYYA] 

ITMIR [see Aswan AL-xAmr]. 


AL-KIYA ALHARRÁSI, SHAMS av-JSLAM 
*IMÁD Ap-DIN ABU 't-HASAN ‘ALI n. Mugam- 
MAD B. ALY AT-TABARI, known especially as al-Kiya, 
jurisconsult of the Sháfii school and Ashfar 
theologian, a dialectician known in bis days as 
one of the best practitioners of tbe art of disputation, 
(The nisba ak-Harisi = "a preparer of the food 
Called karisa", wheat and meat pounded together 
and cooked.) A class-mate of al-Ghazali and of the 
same age (they were born in 450/1058), al-Harrāsī 
died in soslso10-11, one year before al-Ghazalt. 

He first studied in Tabaristán, which he left at 
the age of twenty to study under the direction of 
the Imam alHaramayn al-Djuwayn [gs] in 
Nishabiir; he was one of his most successful dis- 
ciples and became one of the most able repetitors 
(mu‘td). He excelled in the field of law, both positive 
law (fib) as well as its theory and methodology 
(ust a-fibh). From Nishabor, al-Kiyi went to 
Bayhak where he taught Shafi'i figh; this was very 
likely after the death of his teacher Djuwaynl in 
478/1085. His class-mate al-Ghazali had gone to 
Tiss to the court of the Saldjak vizier Nizam al-Mulk, 
From Bayhak, al-Kiya went to Baghdad to assume 
the chair of law in the Shafii Madrasa Nizamiyya, 
a position which he kept until his death in so4/111o- 
1r. He also taught hadith, and one of his pupils in 
this field was the famous tradition-expert al-Silaff 
(à. 576[118o-1). 

Al-Kiya was accused of IsmATII sympathies and 
was in danger of losing his life, but was saved by a 
petition signed by notable scholars of Baghdad, 
among whom his older colleague and sparring-mate 
in disputations, the Hanbali jurisconsult and theo- 
logian Ibn ‘Akil [g.0.]. 

Among his works, biographers cite the Shifa? 
al-murshidin, considered by Tadj al-Din al-Subkl as 
ome of the most excellent works im the field of 
khildf; and the Nakd mufradai al-Imám Ahmad, 
points of law on which he differs from Abmad b. 
Hanbal. Al-Kiyà was in turn criticised by the 
Hanbali Shams al-Din Mubammad b. Kudáma 
-Makdist (704-44/1304-43), in his al-Radd “ald 
Kiyd al-Harrast, as well as by the Kadi 'i-Kudāt 
al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah, a student of Iba Taymiyya 
(see Ibn Radjab, Dhayl, ii 438 (l. r4) and 454 (Il. 
34), respectively). Biographers also attribute to 
him a work on usd ai-fibh, and this is borne out by 
a discovery made by G. Makdisi of a manuscript 
in the library of the University of Ankara, several 
years ago, during a search for works on wal a-fiBh. 
Indications on the title page show that this work 
of al-Kiya had three recensions: great, medium 
and small, the extant copy being the medium 
recension. The title is given as Talih fi up al-fibh, 
and appears to be the work by the same title cited 
by Suyütt in his Muzhir, i, 23. It is not to be con- 
fused with his work on wsdl al-din as suggested in 
Brockelmann, GAL, S 1, 674 (I. r1), a manuscript 
of which is in the National Library in Cairo, for the 
work is detinitely on usil al-fibh. 

Bibliography: GAL, 1, 390, S 1,67 (bibliog- 
raphy cited); G. Makdisi, Ibn “Agit ef la résur- 
gence de Islam traditionaliste au Xle siècle (V° 
Siècle de l'Higire), Damascus 1963, 216 and n. 1 
(bibliography cited), and index; idem, Muslim 
institutions of learning in eleventh-century Baghdad, 
in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 4t and passim. 

(G. Maxoist) 

KIYAFA (4.), the science of physiognomancy 
and the examination of traces on the ground. 

In their concern for the purity of race and the 
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correctness of genealogical lines, the ancient Arabs 
perfected a technique which permitted them to 
verify, and, where necessary, to research into, lines 
of parentage. This technique consisted partly in 
experience and partly in divinatory intuition. In 
primitive times, a specialised personnel maintained 
the practice: but the progressive decline, in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, of personnel skilled in cultic and 
divinatory matters led to the accumulation of 
numerous mantic disciplines in the répertoire of the 
Aahin [g.v]. But there were numerous individuals 
skilled in this sphere of activity who were not 
necessarily káhins (c, for example, Ibn Hisham, 
115); certain tribes were noted for their practice of 
this art (the Bani Mudlidj, Khath‘am and Khuz¥‘a), 

Kiyafa, ancestor of the Islamic findsa [qv], 
comprised two branches: 

(i) Kiyáfat al-bashar, "physiognomancy", which has 
the object of disclosing the lines of parentage be- 
tween the child of an unknown father and his pro- 
sumed father, with a view to his legitimisation. Thus 
by virtue of traditional &iydfa, Mut&wiya was obliged 
to recognise, as his consanguineous brother, Ziyad 
b. Abihi [p]. The principle on which &iydfa is 
based is the necessary resemblance between the 
infant and his father. Certain parts of the body 
serve as points of reference, notably the sole of the 
foot, because, in most cases, the child has the same 
foot as his father (al-Mas‘Od!, Muradj, iii, 338 = 
§ 1221). But these points of resemblances are not 
always evident; discovery of them requires a faculty 
of perception and a perfect memory (al-Razl, Firdsa, 
13). The acute eye for detail possessed by the Be- 
douin contributed greatly to the perfection attained 
by the Arabs in this art. 

(ii) Kiyafat al-athar, the faculty of minute observa- 
tion which the Arab displays, most notably in the 
course of everyday life. The examination of foot- 
prints permits him to find a stray animal, a fugitive 
chief, a lost path, ete. ; he distinguishes the footprints 
of a man from those of a woman, those of a young 
man from those of an old man, those of a white man 
from those of a negro and those of a stranger from 
those of a local resident. He can even tell if the 
woman is a virgin or not. 

This astonishing faculty of observation and 
deduction extended to the beba\ 
The legend of the sons of Nizi 
cach case according to a particular point, the traces 
cf a camel, on their road, and the origin of the 
honey, the roast meat and the wine offered to them. 
by their host (Mas'üdi, op. ci, iii, 2281. = $ 
1092 ff,), is a perfect illustration of the minuteness 
with which the &d^if dissected the most insignificant 
facts, 

As a spiritual faculty surpassing human intel- 
ligence, kiydfa possessed, as early as the pre-Islamic 
period, a sacred character which ensured its survival, 
as a judicial proof, in legal cases concerned with 
establishing the paternity of a child born of a slave 
(Ibn Kayyim al-Diawziyya, al-Turuk al-hikamiyya, 
208, 195-213). Shurayh, the famous Addi, was a 
MPif, a-Shiit wrote a Risila fi “lm al-hiyafa 
(Edidit Khalifa, i, 452; ms. Süleymaniy ye, Mihrimah 
Sultan, 185, 4, in Turkish). 

A product of nomadism and the milieu of the 
desert where it was applied under many different 
circumstances, kiydfat aLatkar rather lost some of 
its raison d'fire in the Islamic city, where it was to 
be eclipsed by firdsa, which evolved on totally 
different principles. 

Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 


Leiden 1966, 370-8; Y. Mourad, La physiognomic 

arabe ei le K. alfiràsa de Fakir ad-Din ar-Rási, 

Paris 1939; Mas'üdl, Murüdi, iii, 333-8 = $$ 

1217-21. (T. Fano) 

KIYAMA (a), the action of raising oneself, 
of rising, and of resurrection. The root k-v-m 
is employed very frequently in the language of the 
Kur’an. Kiyáma occurs there seventy times, always 
in the expression yawm al-kiydma “the day of resur- 
rection”. The resurrection of bodies follows the 
annihilation of all creatures (alfana? al-mujlat), 
and precedes the "judgment" (din), the "day of 
judgement" (yaxem ai-din).This will be the Last Hour 
lal-sá*a). AI-sá*a, yawm al-Riyama and yawm al-din, 
taken as a whole constitute one of the "necessary 
beliefs" which determine the content of the Muslim 
faith. It may be noted that the word mushūr is an 
‘equivalent (in the Kur'àn) of kiydma, 

The works of film al-kalám and of falsafa deal 
with the whole subject of eschatology under the 
general title of cl-matdd “the return", a word which 
appears only once in the Kur’in (XXVIII, $5) in 
the localised sense of "the place to which one re- 
turns". Hence very often, in learned discussions, 
the idea of resurrection will be expressed by "re- 
turn”, We may add that it would be inappropriate 
to deal with judgement as such and its modalities, 
or with retribution, under the term kigdma, In this 
respect, the present article needs to be supplemented 
by the articles reserved for al-hisd, "'the reckoning”, 
al-ma‘dd, al-si‘a and yawm al-din (g.vv.]. We shall 
confine ourselves here to considering (i) the suc- 
cession of eschatological events which precede and 
accompany resurrection; (2) the Kur'ánic arguments 
which demonstrate its possibility; and (3) the setting 
in perspective of the philosophico-theclogical prob- 
lems which arise as a result. 

I. The succession of eschatological events. 

(a) Prophetic signs. Resurrection will be pre. 
ceded by the end of the world, by “annihilation”. 
The Meccan sūras are insistent on this. "Signs" 
will foretell the end; "the earth will be shaken with 
its earthquake” and will “yield up its burdens" 
(Kur?in, XLIX, 1:2); the sky will crack, the planets 
will be dispersed, the seas "poured forth", the graves 
overturned (C, 9; LXXXII, 1-4; cf. LXXXI, r-14; 
especially LVI, 1-6, etc); the mountains (will fly) 
like “tufts of carded wool" (CI, s), etc. The Sahih of 
Muslim (vill, 179) gives a systematic list of these 
"signs". AI-Nasalt, in his *A&a"id, lists five of them, 
and the Tafsir of al-Taftazani enumerates ten “major 
signs” (see the list in L, Gardet, Les grands problèmes 
de la théologie musulmanc—Dicu et la destinée de 
l'homme, Paris 1967, 262, n. 6). 

(b) The annihilation. On that day "the Sound 
shall ring out, and a second shall follow it" (Kurân, 
LXXIX, 6-7). This "sound" will be the "sound of the 
trumpet” (LXXIV, 8), which according to tradition 
will be blown by the angel Isrifll. Then there will 
not be, it is sometimes soid, a single living being 
that does not die—"every soul shall taste death” 
(XXIX, 57). This is the final annihilation, where 
God alone remains in His absolute power, for “all 
shall perish save His countenance” (XXVIII, 88). 
In the course of time, this vision of an absolute 
Janě’ came to be modified. From commentary to 
Commentary, the number grows of the beings who 
shall escape annihilation: not because they are 
endowed with natural immortality, but on account 
of a “principle of permanence" (hukm al-baka?) 
which the will of God shall concede to them (list 
in L. Gardet, op. cit., 264-6). 
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(©) The resurrection. When the “second blast 
of the Trumphet" has sounded, the whole of man- 
kind, long dead or annihilated in the “great fand", 
will be revived in body, soul and spirit. “The day 
when the crier shall cry out from a nearby place, 
the day when they shall in all truth hear the cry, 
that will be the day of resurrection" (L, 41-2). 
Stress is always laid on the suddenness of this 
“return” to life, Resurrection is a rising up, the 
immediate passage, without reference to time, 
from non-life to life. 

(d) The gathering (hashr), God "shall gather” 
(L, 44; LIX, 2). He shall gather men together "as 
if they had stayed (in their tombs) only one hour of 
the day" (X, 45). He will gather the believers (XIX, 
55). He will gather the impious (XX, 102; XXV, 17; 
etc). He will gather men and djinn (Vl, 130), 
inen and demons (XIX, 68). He will gather the 
angels (XXXIV, 40). This is the universal gathering. 
Also taking part in this, it is decided at a later stage, 
will be those protected from fand? by divine mercy; 
and even, according to al-Nawawl, pack-animals and 
wild animals. This will be the "standing" (a/-mawkif) 
in waiting for judgement. Some traditions maintain 
that the first who will “rise” and arrive at the place 
of assembly (a-makshar) will be the Prophet of 
Islam. According to the most widespread beliefs, 
the prophets, the angels and the virtuous will be 
spared the terrors of waiting. But humanity in 
general “will sweat with agony”; they will be dren- 
ched in their sweat (al-‘arak), which will “bridle” 
them, as the bit bridles the horse (cf. al-Ghazan, 
Ihya? *ulüm al-din, Cairo 1352/1933, iv, 436-7). 


hadiths (al-Bukharl, ix, 46-61; Muslim, viii, 165-210, 
etc). A whole didactic literature is grafted on to 


this stem. For example, in al-Ghazall, ibid, the last | 


book of the fourth volume, entitled Dhikr al-mawt 
wa-mé ba'dahu, 381 f, in particular on the yawm 
al-kiydma, 437-9; and the text attributed to the 
same author (wrongly, it appears), al-Durra al-fakkira 
(ed. Cairo 1347/1928). See on this subject, as indicated 
in ET*, Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 539 ff., taking 
up the “Preliminary discourse” of Sale, section 4, 
73-103 of the 1734 edition (the latter itself being 
based on Edward Pococke, Porta Mosis, fi, 235-313 
of the Oxford 1654-5 edition, which deals at length 
with Arabic passages and expressions), 

Popular imagery abounds with descriptive details 
and continually builds on the foundations of tradi- 
tion. But such imagery is irrelevant to faith. On the 
other hand, the very fact of the resurrection of the 
body is a cardinal element of the Muslim faith. A 
meta-historical and unique fact, linked, as if to an 
“opposite correlative” (muhdbal), to the fact, also 
meta-historical, of creation. 

We may further note that the Shi“ beliefs refer 
to a first “return” which will precede the universal 
ressurection and gathering; only the virtuous will 
take part in it under the guidance of the Mahdi of 
the last times, This is the vadj‘a ("return to life”), 
a kind of millenaríanism. The Ráfidis, in the early 
centuries of Islam, insisted on this. It continues to 
be one of the perspectives of Imāmism, linked to 
the “return” of the 12th Jmdm, Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
the “vanished one" (al-ghdib), who, with this 
“first return”, will be al-Ké%im, "the riser". The 
IsmA‘it “hidden sense" has more than once trans- 
posed the foretold parousia on a gnostic and extra- 
temporal basis. 

The Mu‘tazilis opposed the Rifidis and declared 
this first resurrection to be "vain", ALKhayyit 


Tetarns to it in his refutation of Ibn al-Rawandt 
(cf. al-Khayyat, Intisar, ed. Nyberg, French tr. 
A. Nader, Beirut 1957, passim, in particular 95-97/ 
318-20). The Agh‘arl reaction no longer held the 
idea of radj‘a. Sunni thought as a whole denies or 
ignores the expectation of a preliminary "return" 
of the virtuous, a golden age on earth preceding the 
day of judgement. For Sunnism, the only “return” 
is that of the last hour which will follow the “great 
Jana”, sc. that of the resurrection (bydma) and of 
the gathering (hashr). 

IL, Kurdnic arguments. As suggested by D. Masson 
(Kurân tr., Paris 1967, index, under "Resurrection", 
these arguments may be grouped around three 
themes: 

(a) A constant comparison of the creation 
(Hhaik) with the resurrection, which then ap- 
pears to be a "new creation" (Kuran, XVII, 
cf. XVII, 48; XXL 104; XXVII, 64) or “the 
second creation" (LIII, 47). It is the creative power 
of God which is invoked in reply to the man who 
would doubt the resurrection (XXIL 5); and to 
produce a second creation is "easy" for God (XXIX, 
19; XXX, 27). He has created man and "formed 
him harmoniously” (LXXV, 38): "Is He who has 
done these things not able to bring the dead to life?” 
(LXXV, 4o; cf. LXXXVI, 5-8). 

(b) A second "sign" of the resurrection is the 
analogy of the produztion of vegetables and 
of fruits, and the revivification of the soil by water 
(XLI, 39; LXII, 11). “Thus we restore life to the 
earth after its death. Observe how resurrection 


| (nuskár) comes about" (XXXV, 9; cf. L, 11). “God 
The Kur&nic texts are abundantly glossed by | 


- brings forth the living from the dead and the 
dead from the living" (VI, 95; X, 31; XXX, 19): 
“thus we shall cause the dead to arise" (VII, 57). 
And resurrection after death is compared to the 
day that follows the night (XXV, 47). 

(c) Finally, the example of miracles with 
reference to a dead man revived by God 
(II, 72-3 and 259). R. Blachére compares this last 
account with the Ethiopic version of the Book of 
Baruch. It should be noted that the Kurân does 
not speak here, like the Book of Baruch, of a waking 
after a miraculous sleep (ci. “the Seven Sleepers”), 
but of a new life after death. 

TIL. Problems posed. The most diverse “professions 
of faith" (abaid) steadfastly proclaim the resurrec- 
tion of the body. But very soon problems of a 
Philosophico-theotogical nature arise. The influence 
of the faldsifa is predominant, Not only the Tahdfid 
of al-Ghaziilt, but every Kila al-Ma'üd of the 
major treatises of ‘ifm al-kalám has the intention 
of refuting them, and, for this very reason, to a 
large extent adopts their methods of examining 
problems, and sometimes their vocabulary. 

(aj The “punishment of the tomb" (‘adhdb 
al-habr (q.c.]). First question: is there a survival of 
the soul or of the spirit? Will the predicted resur- 
rection be of the body alone, or of the whole man, 
body, soul and spirit? The Kurân does not talk 
explicitly of a survival of the soul or of the spirit 
after death. Man dies, then is recalled to life on the 
day of resurrection. Three texts, however (XL, 45-6; 
XL, 11; III, 169-70), are advanced by the mutakal- 
limiün as evidence for the "punishment of the tomb"; 
at a later stage, "the pleasures of the tomb" are 
reserved for the virtuous. In conjunction with these 
texts, there are many padiths, recognised as authentic 
(sahid), which are quoted, such as “I take refuge 
with You against the punishment of the tomb" 
(cf, farther, al-Bukbari, xxiii, 87; lxxx, 37-9). The 
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punishment of the tomb and the interrogation that 
precedes it, the formulation thereby of a "first 
judgment" are mentioned in the majority of profes- 
‘sions of faith. The Asharis accuse the Mu‘tazilis of 
denying them, ‘Abd al-Djabbar, on the contrary, 
affirms them; he locates them, however, not im- 
mediately after the “first death”, but between the 
“two blasts of the Trumpet” (of annibilation, and of 
resurrection) that will sound at the last Hour. 
And his arguments in support of the punishment of 
the tomb are very close to the arguments habitually 
propounded by the Ash‘aris (cf. ‘Abd al-Diabbar, 
Sharh al-usil al-kkamsa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Uthman, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 732-3). 

But what is at issue here is not the survival of a 
separate soul, by nature immortal What is being 
discussed is a first and transitory resuscitation, at 
‘once corporeal and spiritual, which is mot a true 
resurrection. It is not necessary, say some authors, 
that the entire body should revive; it is enough that 
some fundamental part or other, beart, kidney, etc., 
be animated afresh. Moreover, if the body has been 
completely devoured or reduced to ashes, it will not 
‘be difficult for God to reassemble it and restore to 
le a sufficient quantity of matter (cf. al-Ghazáll, 
lMisid, Cairo n.d., 88-9). Besides, this survival of 
the tomb is brief. After being thus examined and 
punished (or rewarded), the man experiences "the 
Second death". For a resumé of the question, see 

jurdjäni, Sharh al-Maud&if, ed. Cairo 1325/1907, 
ji, 318. It is also declared that the prophets and 
the shuhadā? who have died fighting for God are 
excused from the interrogation and from the punish- 
ment of the tomb. 

Under various influences (Mazdaean? Christian? 
The faldsifa?), or through a simple endogenous 
development, the belief in a survival of the soul or 
the spirit is developed: whether in the tomb, with, 
according to the circumstances, appropriate punish- 
ments or rewards; or in other places; or even in 
Paradise for the spirits of the prophets, of the 
shuhada and, according to some, of the Muslim 
children who have died before the age of reason. 
These spirits, in Paradise, are provided with a 
temporary body symbolised by "the gizzards of 
green birds", Furthermore, an exegesis that has 
come to be accepted of Kun, XVII, 84 "the spirit 
proceeds from the commandment of your Lord’ 
points to the directly divine origin of the spirit, 
hence to its immortality (cl. al-Gbazill, al-Risála. 
al-laduniyya, the second of the short treatises linked 
together under the title al-Diawéhir al-gkawdii, ed. 
Cairo 1353/2934)- 

We have here a brief revival (body and soul), 
prol or not by a survival of soul or spirit, 
and what is at issue is, in any case, only a transitory 
state, The eschatological hour of the yawm al-kiydma 
and that hour alone, retains its absolute quality. 

(b) The falésifa,The “punishment of the tomb" 
could hardly be accepted in anything other than a 
metaphorical sense in the view of the faldsifa in 
general. In their habitual concern to integrate all 
the articles of faith, they refrain from rejecting it, 
but interpret it according to the major frameworks 
of their anthropology. For them, in accordance with 
their Hellenistic sources, the reasoning soul, a spirit- 
ual substance, is by nature incorruptible; it belongs 
by nature to the sphere of separate substances. It 
is thus that Ibn Sind, describing the lot of souls after 
death, speaks of pleasures, or of purifications, or of 
intellectual punishments; with this explicit state- 
ment that the souls which, on carth, have taken 


pleasure only in physical enjoyments are now found 
to be irremediably deprived of them; they will be 
eternally at grips with tormenting and insatiable 
desires of lust and anger, and will draw from the 
celestial bodies the view within their imaginations 
of their torments (cf, Nadjár*, Cairo 1357/1938, 297). 
Their "hell" is to be barred from joining the higher 
angelic world—which we may take to be the world 
of separate substances—"where ere found supreme 
happiness and accomplished splendom (Shark K. 
Uthalidfiya, published by A. Badawi, in Aristi 
"ind al-“Arab, Cairo 1947, 43). It is true, the "humble 
of spirit" (Duk), who have sought after good to the 
"best of their ability, will enjoy a happiness that is 
subjectively absolute, objectively relative: an imag- 
inative, not purely intellectual happiness, and the 
celestial bodies, here too, will supply them as if 
with an additional body. Thus, according to Ibn 
Sind, for the mass of humanity, what should hold 
is that which is said in the prophetic revelation 
about the judgment of the tomb, about punishments 
and potential rewards (cf. Nadjāt, 298; parallel 
texts in the Shift), 

Are these spiritual torments and joys of the life 
to come connected with the yawm al-biyéma, the 
day of resurrection of the body foretold by the Book? 
Resurrection is an article of faith too central to 
Islam to be explicitly and overtly dismissed by the 
falasifa. Their position is nonetheless highly ambig- 
nous, 

It is appropriate to set aside Aba Yüsuf Ya'küb 
al-Kindī, "tbe philosopher of the Arabs". He is the 
only faylasüf who explicitly maintained that philo- 
sophical research could be and should be strengthened 
and guided by prophetic revelation. Consequently, 
he professes, from a specifically philosophical point 
of view, the fact of the creation in time, and the 
possibility of the resurrection of the body; the latter 
is possible, he says, since that is what the creation 
was—thus he adopts the major Kur’anic argument 
(cf. Rasa*il al-Kindi, ed. Abü Rida, Cairo 1369/1950, 
i, 372 ff.). Im works aimed at the "simple philos- 
ophers" (see Mantik al-mashribiyyin, ed. Cairo 1328/ 
1910, 3), Ibn Sind confines himself to affirming belief 
in the resurrection on the basis of KurAnic testimony: 
"The revealed law (shar‘) maintains, and reason 
does not deny, that the body also will enjoy pleas- 
ures” (or will be plunged into misery and suffering); 
cf. Tis rasá?il, Cairo 1326, 114-6; analogous texts in 
the Shifa? and Nadját. Such is, moreover, approxi- 
mately the position of Ibn Rushd. It is for the sake 
of his respect for prophecy and the revealed law 
that he opposes with such vehemence the accusations 
of the Tahdfit al-faldsifa (Tahifut abtahdfut, ed. 
Bouyges, Beirut 1930, 5806; see translation by 
s. Xe den Bergh, London 1954, notes on vol. ii, 
203-5). 

But in fact, Ibn Rushd confines himself to a 
statement of principle, without replying to the 
arguments and objections of al-Ghazall. Now it 
seems probable that the latter was familiar with the 
esoteric treatise of Ibn Sind, al-Risdla al-adhawiyya 
fi amr al-ma‘id, which was translated into Latin 
(Liber Makad) by Andre Alpago (Venice 1546) and 
has been edited recently in Arabic by Sulayman 
Dunya (Cairo r368/r949). In this work, Ibn Sind 
attempts to demonstrate explicitly that the resur- 
rection of the body, which he does not mean to 
deny, should be understood as a symbol or an al- 
legoty which has the object of inducing the mass of 
humanity to persist in virtuous behaviour. In reality 
“it is known that the true well-being of man is 
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opposed by the very existence of the soul in his body, 
and that physical pleasures are other than true 
pleasures, and that the fact of the soul returning 
to the body would be punishment for the soul" 
(Risãla adhawiyys, 53). We can understand how 
al-Ghaz&li was able to accuse the faldsifa of not 
admitting in its explicit sense, and according to all 
its demands, the teaching of the Kur'án concerning 
resurrection: this is the zoth question of the Tahdfut 
al-falasifa, Beirut 1927, 334 ff.) 

(c) Responses and attempts at explanation 
of the Mutakallimin, Later halém was to judge 
the faldsifa much more by the esoteric treatise of 
Ton Sina than by their statements of respect towards 
the religious law. When al-Diurdjn! lists the various 
attitudes which were or could be adopted (of. cit, 
viii, 297; cf. Fakhr al-Din al-Ràzi, Mupassal, Cairo. 
n.d, 169), he seems to assimilate the falasifa to 
those “deistic philosophers” who only accept "spirit- 
ual return", the rudji‘, in the sense found in the 
pseudographic Theology of Aristotle; while the men 
""with certainty of truth” (mwhakhibün), like al- 
Halimi or al-Ghazali for example, profess a matéd 
that is both spiritual and corporal. It is in this 
sense that developments of kalám will tend to prove 
the rational possibility of the “return”, then of the 
“gathering”, and to study its conditions. We cannot 
follow in detail the whole series of discussio: gu- 
ments, objections and responses in all their intricacy 
and multiplicity (cf. L. Gardet, op. cit., 266-9, and 
refs.). Nevertheless, we make some comments: 

(r) Curiously enough, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
(Muhassal, 170) declares that all the earlier proph- 
ets preached only the “spiritual return” and that 
it is the Kupān that proclaims the return of the 
body. His opponent, the Imam ShiT Nasir al-Din 
Tüsi (in the margin of the Mubassal, ibid.) states 
furthermore that the Gospel does not preach the 
resurrection of the body, and quotes Matthew, xxii, 
30 “they are like the angels in heaven", Ibn Rushd 
(Tahafut, 580) seems to have had a better know- 
ledge of Judaism and of Christianity, 

(2) In his Tahéfut al-faldsifa (loc. cit.), al-Ghazali, 
under the heading of a third hypothesis, and in 
the form of an argument ad hominem, concedes to 
his opponents that the soul may be of a wholly 
spiritual nature and that in it alne the human 
personality may reside (in the Tktisdd, 88, he de- 
clared that this opinion "does not accord with what 
we believe"). Even in this case, he says, the resur- 
rection of the body is still possible, and so it will 
take place, since the religious law foretells it. Also, 
he replies meticulously to three objections of a 
philosophical order (for the details of this debate, 
see L. Gardet, La penste religieuse d'Avicenne, Paris 
1951, 87 n. 3). 

(3) Numerous explanations of the "return of the 
body" are proposed by the “iim aL-kaldm. The 
Mučtazilis seem to have professed the “annihilation”, 
then the "return" of substances and of "durable 
accidents (real accidents) which are necessarily 
linked to them (see summary in al-Djuwaynl, 
Irshad, ed. amd tr. Luciani, Paris 1938, 211/316). 
Al-Djuwaynt himself (ibid., 213/518) and al-Ghazali 
(Iktisdd, 87) envisage either the “annihilation” of 
substances (and therefore of accidents which could 
not alone remain in the being), and their "return"; 
or the “annihilation” of accidents, then their "re- 
turn”, the substances remaining. For al-Ghazlll, 
either hypothesis is possible (mumin). According 
to the followers of Ash‘arism as finally evolved, 
such as al-Rāzi (Muhassal, 171) and al-Djurdjani 


(op. cit, viii, 297), either God brings back to life 
(ada) an “annihilated” (maSdim) and the "return" 
is thus preceded by a reduction to non-existence 
(fadam), or else the return follows a total dispersion 
(tafrik), 

Discussion of these last two hypotheses led to 
developments concerning the relationship between 
substances and accidents, concerning an atomistic 
or non-atomistic view of the world, and concerning 
notions of being and of non-being. Three terms are 
constantly being repeated by the pen of the scholars: 
the being according to its first existence (mubda?), 
to the “annihilated” (ma‘dam) and to the “similar” 
(omitkl). For it is not a "similar” being that returns 
on the day of resurrection, it is the being itself, the 
same one that was "annihilated", No difference 
between the first creation (ibdd) and the “return” 
(ida) is spoken of by al-Ghazall (Ibiijád, 87-8), 
al-Rāzi (Mulagial, 169-70) and al-Djurdjant (Sharh 
al-Macáhif, viii, 292, 294). Henceforward, declares 
al-Djurdjani (ibid, 293-4), the subject of the first 
creation and the subject of the return are not at all 
to be distinguished in terms of their ensemble of 
determining characteristics (māhiyya), but only in 
terms of the essence (innviyya) which places them 
within the being. There is between these two "sub- 
jects", that is between the thing and itself having 
"returned", an "interference" (takhallu)) of non- 
existence, which al-Ghazdl| and no doubt al-Razi 
on the one hand, and al-Djurdjfnt on the other 
would explain rather differently. But the consensus 
continues to rest on the return to existence of the 
same being that was annihilated. 

This dialectic, subtiy conducted, and originally 
devised as a reply to the falásija, is characteristic 
cf the procedure of the "modern" mutakallimin 
(in the sense used by Ibn Khaldin, Mubaddima, 
Cairo n.d., 326-7, tr. de Slane, iii, 60, 62), and of 
the type of problems that they study. Also to be 
noted is their extreme sobriety in regard to tradi- 
tional and descriptive data, We have, thus, in Sunn! 
Islam, as it were two lines of development: an ex- 
pression of popular faith, employed to a large extent 
in the sermons of preachers and of à type to strike 
the imagination; and an explanatory effort at 
rational justification. Elemeatary manuals of a later 
period take inspiration from both one and the other. 
To this could be added various “hidden meanings” 
of Shift traditions. But in opposition to the Risdla 
adhawiyya of Ibn Sina and his allegorising theses, 
the existential reality of the basic fact of the resur- 
rection of the body has not ceased to be vigorously 
maintained. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(L. Garver) 

KIVAS (ar.), reasoning by analogy, the fourth 
source of Muslim law. 

x Inlaw. 

This word is derived from the Hebraic term 
hikkish, infinitive heBkesk and from the Aramaic root 
n-besh. which signifies “to beat together". It is em- 
ployed with reference to (a) the juxtaposition of two 
subjects in the Bible and the demonstration that 
they should be treated in the same manner; (b) the 
action of the exegete who applies the comparison 
suggested by the text; and (c) the conclusion of the 
reasoning by analogy which relies on the existence 
of a common characteristic in the “basic case” and 
the “analogous case” (J. Schacht, Origins, 99]. 

In a broad sense, Mjds can indicate inducti 
reasoning (istidldl), and even deduction (istindaf, 
islikhrddj al-hagh). It is thus that in kaldm, biyds 
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al-ghiib Sala 'Lshihid (Madjmn, i, 333) indicates 
the syllogistic procedure which consists in induction 
from the known to the unknown; it is the Aiyds 
‘agli that is inspired by Greek syllogism. While the 
Mu‘tazill Abü Hashim al-Djubba® retains this 
meaning for the Kiyés shar‘, hi disciple Abu 
'I-Husayn al-Basri rejects it (Mu‘tamad, ii, 697). 
In the terminology of fikh, kiyds is “judicial reasoning 
by analogy”. It is the method adopted by the Muslim 
jurisconsults to define a rule which has not been 
the object of an explicit formulation: a verse of the 
Kur’An, a hadith of the Prophet or idimd*. It is 
biyds fipki or ghar, different from the former in 
the sense that it “has its own strueture and its own 
complexity" (R. Brunschvig, Valeur et fondement 
du raisonnement juridique, 61). This specific structure. 
results from the particular nature of the mode of 
reasoning by analogy; the absence of a middle term 
in the primitive form of #iyas, then definition of 
am explanatory principie (4a) which is not a logical 
norm, but the prescription of a rule (Rum) estab- 
lished by God or His Prophet, this is the judicio- 
religious norm. The complexity of Riads shart 
results from the diversity of cases to be taken 
into consideration and from the detailed reflections 
of the ugülis on the different procedures that may 
be adopted in the execution of Risds sari. The 
elaboration of the major treatises concerning usül 
aLfibh [q.v] develops the notion of kiyás in a syste- 
matic manner, conferring upon it a very strict and 
elaborate form. This work leads in the work of an 
author like al-Ghazali (d. sos/irir) to a much- 
expanded concept of the fourth source of law, em- 
bracing the perspective of "Greek logic and tradi- 
tional exegetical method" among the Muslims 
(R. Beunschvig, op. cit., 57). 

‘The problem. The establishment of &iyds as a 
mew judicial source responds to the need to find 
solutions not foreseen in the texts and to define 
rules applicable to new situations, The problem of 
Mipds comes therefore to consist in determining 
"grounds of procedure’ (basrd*ità) which respect the 
spirit of rules dictated by the text. The putting into 
effect of Rivas shar*i must, in consequence, appeal 
to principles of analogical deduction which enable 
the discovery in the rule of the derived case (far) 
of the grounds which determine the rule of the 
basis (agl). 

Like idjmá* [p], byds was instituted after the 
demise of the Prophet. With the death of Muhammad, 
the community of the faithful was deprived of the 
“organ of revelation” and of its palitical and religious 
chief. Idímá* was born of the need to ensure the 
coherence of the nascent doctrine of Islam, in the 
ace of the dispersion of the believers and the pro- 
liferation of sayings attributed to the Prophet. 
The institution of idjma* had the purpose of pre- 
serving the social and doctrinal unity of the parent- 
community (wmma). In origin and in its “summary 
and primitive" form, Myds in ‘Irak was employed 
as a means of giving the force of law to certain 
kadiths attributed to ‘All which had not met with 
success (Schacht, Origins, 106-7); the extension of 
this practice may be considered not so much a 
factor of unity as of divergence. The putting into 
effect of biyds would appear more and more to 
respond to a need for diversification and clarification 
of the divine law. Also, the risk of divergence (iàh- 
fif) was the essential motivation of the Shit 
opposition to the use of Piyás. The partisans of the 
Shia do not accept the rule which considers that 
every mudjtahid speaks the truth (musid), a rule 


implied by the practical application of Biyas. Never- 
theless, the continuing crop of new cases (hawadith) 
that the believer is obliged to cope with justifies in 
the view of the mudilalid recourse to personal 
reflection, the practice of which is encouraged by 
the Kur’an and the Sanna (KuPan, XIII, 3; XVI, 
11,67; XXX, 21; XXXIX, 41; XLV, 12; cf, Abmad 
b, Hasan PazdawI, Uil, iii, 995). The Prophet said: 
“The study of knowledge (jalab al-*ilm) is a duty 
(farida) incumbent upon every Muslim; and the 
knowledge that must be studied is that of the rules 
which shed light upon the divine law" (skassiyyát; 
Mughnt, xvii, 278). Kiyds is one of the means 
whereby reflection leading to this awareness may 
be exercised, 

Development. The practice of Aiyds thus comes 
to be established as a means of establishing a judicial 
ruling not provided for in the texts. However, 
reasoning by analogy is, in the view of the faithful, 
to be treated with caution, for the simple reason 
that it i exercised by a fallible being who is liable 
to error. Idjma* must therefore intervene to ensure 
the credibility and the cohesiveness of the opinions 
of the muditaiids, Only the information provided 
by the Kur’an and the prophetic tradition is a source 
of integral truth (iAdfa). Such is the view of al- 
Shafi‘ (d. 204/820), who may be regarded as the 
first of the usalis. The ruling that consists in be- 
living that every mudjtahid speaks the truth 
(must; Risdla, ed. Shakir, § 1330; Mughni, xvii, 
277) will authorise the specialist to make a decision 
according to that which conforms most closely to 
the divine intention. By means of Aiyds, a search 
must be made, not for certainty (yahim) but the 
proof which will permit the deduction of a peremptory 
ruling (ukm kaji). Kiyds must be a determinant in 
a practical sense (müdjib li 'I-‘amal; al-Sarakshsi, 
Usu, Beirut 1973, ii, 159; Mugkni, xvii, 291-2). 
There is thus a need to elaborate a theory of hiyas 
sufficiently precise for its use to confer upon tne 
specialist's decision the greatest possible integrity. 
In the practice of the Hanafi, Maliki and Sh. 
schools, ġiyās shar cannot provide certain know. 
ledge, it amounts only to a "strong putative prob- 
ability” (ghdlih al-sann; al-Amidl, Theam, iii, 256; 
al-Sarakhsl, Uil, ii, 140; Mughni, xvii, 277). 

It was at a very early stage that biyäs shart 
began to be practised. As early as the and century 
AH., Hammad b. Sulayman b. Rabia, master of 
Abū Hanifa and Ibn Abi Layla, and judge at Bara, 
inaugurated its use. But the first to employ it syste- 
matically was Abū Hanifa (d. 150/767), for which 
reason the practitioners of his school are known as 
those who use reason (ashab al-ra^y) to distinguish 
them from pure traditionists (asd al-hadith). The 
latter do not accept kiyds except as a last resort; 
according to them, analogy is like carrion, to be 
eaten only when no other food is available” (L. 
Milliot, 135). Dawid al-Zahiri (d. 270/884) avoided 
wherever possible reasoning by analogy, preferring 
the literal content of the Kur’an and of hadith. In 
the same way that he restricts the notion of idjma‘, 
he imposes limits on recourse to analogy, without 
however rejecting it absolutely. According to him, 
one must bow the head before the inexorable law 
that the finite cannot contain the infinite and admit 
analogy in some cases (L. Milliot, o. 
al-Serakhsi, Usiil, ii, 1x8; alSaymari, 
al-bhilaf, £. 48a-b). With Ibn Hazm (d. 456/r064), the 
Zübiri school replaces kids with the implicit sense 
of the text (mafhiim); according to this last, the 
notion of analogy is vague and arbitrary, Kiyds is 
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rejected by the Hanballs and the Shis, but adopted 
by the other schools of law. In practice, it is the 
Hanafi doctrine which prevails. 

In his Risdla on the foundations of law, al-ShafiT 
provides the first stage in systematisation of the 
theory of bids. Having established precisely the 
role of the Kur%in, of the Sunna and of idjwd*, he 
neatly defines that of reasoning by analogy. It is to 
him that is owed the fundamental distinction be- 
tween Aiyds Gila or ma'nd and piyds ghabah, The 
first bases analogy on an explanatory principle 
(Sila). This form of &iyds considers a thing according 
to its original meaning (aj). In this case, there is 
no need for disagreement. Kiyäs shabah considers the 
thing in its similarity (abah) to others; those who 
employ it may disagree (al-Shafit, Risdla, § 1334). 
Al-Amidi (d. 631/1233), a Hanbali upilt who went 
over to Shafitism, is at pains not to confuse the 
ruling of the basic case (asi), with that of the derived 
case (fa^). The ruling of the former is given by the 
text of the Kur’an or of hadith or by idjmd*; it is 
certain. The ruling of the latter is deduced (tamara 
nätidja); it is putative (a-bivds là yufidu ghayr 
al-zann; Ihkdm, iii, 264). For this reason, the con- 
clusions of kiyds cannot in their turn provide deduc- 
tive principles (ruhn; op. cit, 277). Analogy on the 
basis of analogy is not acceptable, Such is not the 
opinion of the Mu*tazill ‘Abd al-Diabbar, who 
adopts the Shafi‘ teaching and enlarges it. Ac- 
cording to him, "there is no difference between the 
ruling of the basic case which is known through 
explicit evidence (bi-dfirdr) and that which is known 
through discussion (istididl); in fact, it is possible 
to extract a new ruling from the latter when there 
is a similarity between the reasons for which each of 
them is adopted. So there is not, in regard to know- 
ledge (Silm), a need to take account of the different 
means whereby the ruling of the basic case is estab- 
lished. That which is known in an explicit manner 
may, in fact, be assimilated to that which is known 
through acquisition (al-dardsi fi-ki ka 'l-muktasab)- 
The explanatory principle (Sla) is fruitful; although 
dissociated from the basic case which has inspired it, 
it may be taken as operative, for it finds its own 
guarantee within itself. Thus, God (IV, 25) lays 
down that the punishment inflicted upon a slave 
woman should be half that applied to the free 
woman. As soon as we are aware that the reason for 
the existence of this huko is the fact of slavery (rit), 
we may apply this ruling to the maie slave. Similarly 
when we know that the reason for the prohibition 
(Kuvan, Il, 2x95 V, 9o) of all fermented drink 
(amr) is the existence of wine (mabidh), we shall 
forbid the consumption of wine. For the Mu‘tazilf 
‘Abd al-Djabbar, Aipds, when applied to scriptural 
or rational material, is dependent on a similar process, 
that of intellectual effort (idifikád). Here the role 
attributed to the action of the subject in interpreta- 
tion of the Sharia is predominant, 

Foundation. The various objections raised to 
the practice of kiyás which are known to us through 
the different treatises of usi] al-fiġh divide into two 
types of argument: an argument of fact and an 
argument of law. 

(a) The verses of the Kur'&a and of prophetic 
tradition which forbid recourse to reasoning by 
analogy are numerous: “We have presented to you 
the Book to make all things clear" (XVI, 89), “We 
have neglected nothing in the Book" (VI, 38), 
“Your Master is not forgetful” (XIX, 64). Recourse 
to personal opinion (ray) to extract a ruling from 
it amounts to imputing inadequacy to the Holy 


Book. The Prophet, in his turn, accuses of aberration 
and error those who deduce a non-existent rule 
from an existing rule (Pazdawi, Usd, iii, 99r; al- 
Sarakhet, Usal, ii, 120). 

(b) The argument of law consists in denying that 
legal status (kuAm) may be founded on reason, The 
“raison d'éire of law” (illa) is attained through its 
erroneously convincing nature (skubka fi "I-asl). The 
text (nass) has never determined explicitly the 
"properties" (aw;af) which might provide a founda- 
tion for legal precepts. The latter are obligatory on 
the grounds that they result from divine decision 
(al-Sarakhsl, Usal, ii, 122; Abu 'l-Hasan Pazdawi, 
Usil, iii, 992). Reason has no competence to exact 
that which only the All-Powerful is entitled to 
impose. The object of law is beyond reason. The 
content of a number of divine precepts cannot be 
subject to personal opinion; these ahAim have no 
foundation other than divine decision; such is the 
case with regard to ritual ordinances (ibiddr). The 
practice of kiyds, in substance, far from providing a 
guarantee of rectitude, can lead only to a misunder- 
standing of rules (djahdlat; al-Sarakhsl, Usül, ii, 
122). In the argument of authority there is no place 
for personal assessment. 

According to the Mu*tazili al-Nazzām, the process 
of kiyäs is far from always respecting the rational 
model, It is not compatible with reason to impose 
fasting on the menstruating woman and to excuse 
her from prayer, when she is better able to pray than 
to fast. The same applies to the prohibition laid 
upon the man against gazing at an aged free woman, 
with repulsive features, while he is permitted to 
look at am attractive young slave. It is contrary to 
good sense to cut off the hand of a petty criminal 
(sdrik al-halil), while the judicial rule spares the man 
who robs on a large scale (gldsib al-kathir; al-Amidl, 
Tkküm, iv, 9; Mu‘tamad, ii, 746). In other words, 
in ethical questions, analogy is inoperative. It has 
the effect of linking together dissimilar cases and 
dissociating similar cases, which preludes passing 
from the basic case (asl) to the derived case (far'); 
ct. akSaymari, K. Masd%l al-Mláf, f. 48a. It is 
interesting to observe that the Hazmlan objection 
to the principle of similitude in religious questions 
(Ibn Hazm, hkám, vii, 82) is the same as that of 
al-Nagzám. Such is the criticism of Aiyds raised by 
these two authors. Classical Mu*tazillsm, as repre- 
sented by the kādi ‘Abd al-Djabbàr, replies to the 
objection of ancient Mu‘tazilism in declaring that 
“neither giyas nor igmd* should, in the last resort 
to reason or to “aql, figure in the arsenal of judicial- 
religious thought ... as regards gizds, there is the 
need to detach, among the elements of basic prescrip- 
tion, the invariants on the basis of which giyds will 
be legitimate, if account is taken of the indication 
(amara) which specifies them" (R. Brunschvig, Ra- 
Hionalité et tradition chez ‘Abd al-Gabbar, 214). The 
convincing validity (budjdjiyya) of kiyās is, like 
that of idimá*, based on a text; reason only inter- 
venes in order to put the analogical deduction into 
effect. 

The ShI criticism of Aiyds is directed against the 
diversity of opinion which is liable to result from it. 
The Kurān condemns divergence of opinion in 
many places (IV, 82; XLII, 13; VIII, 46; XXX, 31; 
II, rog). A number of keditks attack those who 
profess divergent doctrines (al-Amidt, Ihhim, 
iv, 10). 

To these objections, the scholars of kids reply 
in their tum with scriptural and rational argu- 
ments in favour of judicial analogy. 
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(a) God said: “Learn from this, O you who are 
clear-sighted" (LIX, 2). To learn a lesson is to as- 
sociate a thing with its "homologue" (nagir); such is 
If you are capable of inter- 
(XII, 3); Biyds does nothing 

These verses are 
addressed to thinking people" (XII, 3; X, 24; cf. 
Abu 'I-Hasan Pazdawi, op. cil., 995); what is more, 
the Kur’an (IV, 146) employs analogy in authorising 
ablution with sand (layammum) when water is 
lacking. 

Jt is well-known that the Companions of the 
Prophet employed kiyás and dialectical discussions 
(mundgard!) and that they practised judicial con- 
sultations (mushdwardt). In a general fashion, the 
partisans of kiyás appeal to the Radifk where it is 
related that when the Prophet sent Mu‘adh b. 
Diabal to the Yemen as Padi, the former asked: 
"How will you reach a judgement when a question 
arises ?"; MoSigh replied: “According to the Word 
oi God" —"And if you find no solution in the Word 
of God?"—"Then, according to the summa of the 
Messenger of God".—"And if you find no solution 
in the summa of the Messenger of God, nor in the 
Word?"—"Then I shall take a decision according 
to my own opinion (adifahidw ra^yr)". Then the 
Prophet of God struck Mufàdh on the chest with 
his hand and said: “Praise be to God who has led the 
Messenger of God to a solution that pleases him" 
(Aba Dawid, 4 bdiya, b. 11; al-Titmldbt, 4&kdw, b. 3: 
akDárimi, Sunan, Introduction; A. J. Wensinck, 
rivas, in ED). 

(b) The person endowed with reason, the mukallaf, 
is naturally inclined to assess the invisible (gha”ib) 
on the basis of the perceptible tokens of experience 
(hadir). Cracks in a wall foretell its collapse, a cloudy 
sky and fresh wind are signs of rain, etc. (al-Amidi, 
Ibham, iv, 5). Similarly, in matters of religious law, 
kiyds puts into effect “the cause-norm association" 
(‘illa-hukm) to assist the exercise of reflection on 
two similar cases, the second not being defined by 
this association. 

The nature of #iyds. According to al-Sháfi'i, 
diyds and idjtihéd [qv] are two terms expressing 
a single notion; when the rule concerning a specific 
case is not dictated by a particular indication 
(dalála), this indication must be sought by a means 
conforming to truth with the aid of idjtihdd. Now 
iditihdd is kiyds (Risdla, § 1323). The specific nature 
of kiyds is not yet detached, it is subjective opinion 
(r@y). With the elaboration of the science of the 
"güb al-fibh, the concepts are defined and fixed. 
Kiyüs can then be defined ss the method which 
consists in assimilating the derived case (far‘) to the 
basic case (asi) in virtue of their similarity with 
regard to the raison d'éire (lla) of the norm (hukm). 
Kijds is thus a form of reasoning which proceeds 
from particular to particular, linking a new case to 
an old case: “It cannot ... be considered as induc- 
tive reasoning, since it does not aim at applying to 
all cases of the same kind the observations made 
concerning one of them”, (C. Chehata, Logique juri- 
dique et droit musulman, 2c). Such is the character 
‘of the reasoning which concludes that in a case of 
fornication, a confession repeated four times on the 
part of the guilty party may be considered a suffi- 
cient proof of the offence. The basic case is defined 
by a Ķur’änic text which prescribes the execution 
by stoning of the guilty party in the presence of 
the four witnesses. This assimilation (lashtth) of 
ancient origin belongs to a still simplistic coacept 
of "ila, With the development of the theory of 
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biyds, “illa takes on a more logical quality. Whence 
the penalty that reduces by half the punishment 
applied to female slaves as compared with free women 
(IV, 25); the ‘a of the reduction in penalty is 
slavery. By analogy, this reduction will be applied 
to male slaves as compared with free men, Of the 
same type is the hips that prohibits the lending of 
dry dates or raisins at interest (ribi), on the basis of 
the prohibition of lending grain (wheat, barley), 
with the demand of eleven measures against ten. 
‘The reason for the prohibition is that usury is 
forbidd 

For kiyäs to be effective, four elements are neces- 
sary: (1) the appearance of a new case which causes 
a problem; (2) a basic case (asl) governed by a pum 
defined by a text; (3) a raison d'étre of the law 
(Silla) which can provide the line (ma'nd djimi*) 
justifying the assimilation of the derived case with 
the basic case. This raison d'étre is the "sign" (‘aléma) 
which permits the knowledge that the ruling from 
a text may be applied to a case not envisaged in 
these terms. Once this reason is known, the jurist, 
proceeding by analogy, applies the law thus moti- 
vated to the case in which he sees a similar reason 
to pronounce judgment. This is the ta‘li (L. Milliot, 
op. cit., 138); (4) finally, a result which is the pum 
applied to the derived case. Such is the prohibition 
against striking one's parents drawm from the 
prohibition against saying to them "fie!" (XVII, 24). 
As regards the third condition, “the Hanafis onl} 
recognise ‘illa as endowed with a “transitivity” 
(1a‘diya), that is, susceptible to being put into effect 
in a derived case on the basis of a basic case (al 
Sarakhsi, Usd, ii, 161). The Shafifis, on the contrary, 
accept that an ifa may be intransitive (kdsira), 
intransmissible to a derived case". In reality, the 
opposition between these two doctrines depends on 
the different manner in which the “illa is conceived 
in relation to Audm. According to the Shaff'is, on 
the contrary the Wa is that which confers upon 
the Aukm its “validity of origin". According to the 
Hanafis, the “illa of the basic case justifies itself by 
the derived case (R. Brunschvig, Valeur et fonde- 
ment du raisonnement juridique, 79-80). 

From the point of view of modality, several types 
of Aiyds are distinguished: (a) Riyds “illa or kiyds 
al-daldla (al-Amidi separates these two) which con- 
sists in associating (diem) the basic case with the 
derived case with the aid of the indication of the 
“ilia and the qualifications which the latter entails 
(cf. Ibn Kayyim, "dm, i, 138-9). An example is 
the association of wine (nabidt) with alcoholic drink 
(khar), giving as "middle term" the faculty of 
upsetting good behaviour, 

(b) ds shabah is an analogy by “simple simi- 
larity" which requires no intervention of motive or 
of common indication (min ghayri dalil didmit; 
I'm, i, 148). An example is the similarity estab- 
lished between the slave and the free man for the 
assessment of the diya [g.v.] when the slave is the 
responsible for the offence, and that which assimi- 
lates his compensation when he is the victim (Mfu‘ta- 
mad, ii, 692). 

(c) Kiyds altard is a co-extensive biyds al-“illa 
and its contrary is kisds al-‘aks or “reversibility”, 
“reverting to nonwas/—> non-hulon" (R. Brunschvig, 
op. cit, 815 alAmidt, Ihkdm, iii, 261). Kiyds shart 
would thus appear with idimd® to be a decisive crite- 
rion for the interpretation of Islamic law. It permits 
the establishment of new rules. But in the extent 
to which it is a process of reasoning which excludes 
the possibility of having recourse to a purely logical 
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norm, fiyas shar' belonging definitively to personal 
opinion (ray), it is for this reason limited in range. 
From this results the need to resort in certain cases 
to other methods of reasoning: istiksin [q.e] or 
benignitas and istislak [q.v.] or utilitas publica. 

Jn the modern period, the theory of kiyds is 
generally applied in the different schools which adopt 
it in the spirit of the Hanaif doctrine, Because of 
the major role accorded to personal effort by the 
Hanafi madhhab, the modern muditahid is generally 
eager to draw from this the norms enabling him to 
deduce new rulings; historically, the importance 
accorded to Hanafism results from the fact that the 
Ottoman empire followed the Saldiük sovereigns in 
imposing it as an official doctrine. This ascendancy, 
which prevailed over a large proportion of the 
Muslim world, had the effect of conferring upon 
the Hanafi madhhab an official status in a number 
of countries “where the majority of the native 
Muslim population follows another school, e.g. in 
Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, Israel, Lebanon and Syria" 
(J. Schacht, wanarryva, in EI*, iii, 163), 
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2. In Grammar. 

In grammar, the word fiyas indicates the "norm", 
meaning the instrument which enables the gram- 
marian to "regulate" (Rdsa) the morphological or 
syntactical behaviour of a word, where this is not 
known through transmision (mak) or audition 
(samd*), on the basis of the known behaviour of 
another word, by means of a certain kind of analogy; 
it is synonymous with migyds (pl ma&dyis). The 
term is well attested in the Kitab of Sibawayhi (cf. 
G. Troupeau, Lexique-inder, 179); Sibawayhi does 
not define it but he says that it may be bad (radi, 
kabih), constant (wulla'ibh, musiamirr), flowing 
(dari), stable (mutamakhin) and that it is indis- 
pensable (jésim); he insists that one does not “reg- 
ulate” a thing on the basis of that which is rare 
(kalil) or exceptional (shàdhdk), but that one "reg- 
ulates" it on the basis of that which is in frequent 
use (hathir), The expression ‘ala 'I-kiyüs, which he 
often uses, indicates "according to the norm, 
normally", 

It is the Mu*tazill grammarian al-RummánlI (d. 
384/994) who supplies the first definition of the 


term, in the K. al-Hudad (ed. M. Diawad, 50); 
"iyi: is the combination (djam*) of two things, 
whence results necessarily their combination in 
principle (hukm)". 

Ibn Djinnt (d. 392/1002) devotes to Aiyds five 
chapters in the X, al-Khasi?is (ed. M. A. al-Nadidjàr, 
i, 109:33, 357-69, 391-9). He asserts that the Arabs 
love affinity (iadjánus) and resemblance (taskdbuh) 
and that this leads them to assimilate things that 
are close to one another, and to trace (haml) a secon- 
dary thing (far) to a primary thing (as/); he com- 
ments that this penchant of the Arabs for assimila- 
tion (fashbiM) sometimes leads them to trace a 
primary thing from a secondary thing, and that a 
rare thing can be the “norm”, while a more common 
thing is not. As regards the links between the “norm” 
and audition and usage (isti‘mdl), he distinguishes 
four cases: (1) that which is generalised (mufarid) 
according to the norm and according to usage; this 
is the optimum; (2) that which is generalised ac- 
cording to the norm, but exceptional according to 
usage; one adopts the word of most frequent usages; 
(3) that which is generalised according to usage, but 
exceptional according to the norm: one adopts that 
which is commonly heard (masmi), but does not 
regulate" anything else according to it; and (4) 
that which is exceptional according to the norm 
and to usage; this is faulty (mardkül) and should be 
rejected (muffarah). Finally, he observes that the 
grammarians considered that that which is “regula- 
ied" according to the language of the Arabs, con- 
stitutes a part of their language, even if the Arabs 
have not used it in speech. 

In the K. Luma‘ aLadilla fi wsül al-nakr, Ibn 
al-Anbart (d. 577/1181) subjects #iyds to a lengthy 
examination (ed. A, Amer, 44-86). He considers that 
it is impossible to do without it in grammar, since 
the latter may be defined as being the science of 
"norms" (makdyis) drawn (mustanbaja) from ex- 
haustive study (istihrd’) of the Arabic language. 
He defines it as the tracing of a secondary thing 
from a primary thing, by virtue of a cause (illa) 
which demands the application of the principle of 
the primary thing to the secondary thing. He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of kids, according to its basis 
upon (1) a cause to which the principle is attached; 
(2) a resemblance (shabak) other than the cause to 
which the principle is attached; and (3) a generalisa- 
tion (fard) of principle. Whore the assumption 
(ikhdla) of the cause is lacking in this case, only the 
two former kinds are utilised by the grammarians. 

Al-Suyati (d. 911/103), in the third chapter of 
the K. al-IMirüh fi usil al-nahw, classifies all the 
data concerning Kiyds supplied by previous gram- 
marians (ed. Haydarabad, 38-72). He divides his 
study into three parts: (r) the primary thing, on 
the basis of which one "regulates" (makis ‘alayhi) 
(2) the secondary thing, which one "regulates" 
(mabis); (3) the principle; and (4) the came that 
unites them (djami‘a). 

Finally, it should be noted that, in the K. al-Radd 
fala "I-nuhd!, the Zühiri grammarian Ibn Madi 
al-Kurtubl (à. 592/1196) objects to the use of kiyēs 
in grammar and calls for its abrogation (ed. Sh. 
Payt, 156). 

Bibliography: given in the text of the article, 
(G. Troureav) 

KİZ (r.), basically “girl, unmarried female", 
but often used with tbe more restricted meanings 
of "daughter, slave girl, concubine", It is al- 
ready found in the Orkhon inscriptions in the phrase 
ls oghli “daughter”, as opposed to ur! ogkif "son", 
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and subsequently appears in most Turkish languages, | 
Through Türkmen forms it passed into Iranian | 
Janguages like Kurdish and Ossetian, and through | 
Ottoman usage into Balkan languages like Serbian 
and Bulgarian, often via the Ottoman technical 
expression (for which see below) kiziar aghast (see | 
Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tärk- 
Dialecte, ii, 818-9; G. Doerfer, Türkische und Mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersische, iii. Türkische. 
Elemente im Neupersische, Wiesbaden 1967, 569-70, 
No. 1601; Clauson, An etymological dictionary of 
pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 629-80). 

In mediaeval Islamic usage, one of its denotations 
was "Christian woman", doubtless influenced by the 
meanings "slave girl, concubine"; Djuwayni, tr. 
Boyle, i, 257, calls the Georgian King David IV 
“the son of Kiz-Malile", ie. son of the Queen Rusu- | 
dani, Under the Ottomans, the term Hislar Aghast 
“Agha of the maidens” was generally used to denote 
the chief of the black eunuchs in the Imperial Palace, 
more correctly entitled Dar al-Sa‘adat A ghast “A gka 
of the House of Felicity”, This officer was in charge 
of the sultan's harem, and was in practice the 
principal officer of the whole palace, From the last 
years of the roth/r6th century onwards, he enjoyed 
the prestige of vizierial rank, as a pasha of three 
tughs, with the title of Mushir, coming in order of 
precedence only after the Grand Vizier and the 
Shaykh al-Islam. After 995/1587 he also displaced 
the Chief of the White Eunuchs from his control of 
the awkaf or pious endowments of the Harawayn, 
Mecca and Medina (see N. M. Penzer, The Harm, 
London 1965, za8if; I. H. Uzungargil, Osmani 
devletinin saray deshiléts, Ankara 1945, 172 ff. and 
index; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic society and the 
west, ifr, Oxford 1950, 76-7, 329-31). 

The element Mz also occurs in two well-known 
al features in the city of Istanbul and 
vicinity. First, there is the Kiziaghi "Maiden's 
', the column of the Emperor Marcian (450-7), 
in the Fátib quarter, so-called from its alleged power 
to distinguish virgins (in fact, the genuine "virgin's 
column” from near the Church of the Holy Apostles 
was incorporated in the Sülaymüniyye Mosque, 
which rose on that church's site after 1456); see 
E. Mamboury, The tourists's Istanbul, Istanbul 1953, 
330-40, 4t, and Baedeker, Konstantinopel, Balkan- 
Maaten, Kleinasien, Archipel, Cypern*, Leipzig 1914, 
18o. Second, there is the Kir-hülesi “Maiden's 
tower", the signal station and lighthouse built on a 
rock in the Bosphorus just south of Üsküdar in the 
entrance to the Bosphorus, popularly called Lean- 
der's tower", referring to Leander's death by drown- 
ing when trying to reach his beloved Hero (though 
this occurrence is usually located in the Dardanelles 
between Cestus and Abydos), The classical name 
for this rock was Damalis (from the wife of the 
Athenian general Chares), but the Turkish name is 
connected with the story of Mehemmed IT's daughter, 
allegedly shut up there in a fruitless attempt to 
preserve her from death by snakebite (see Mamboury, 
op. cil, 496-7, and Murray's handbook for travellers 
im Constantinople, Brisa and the Troad, London 
1893, 107). 

For the social status of women in Turkey, see 
MARA, (C. E. Bosworrn) 

KIZIL ABMADLI [see tsreworvAR out). 

KİZİL ARSLAN [see i.0xctzi: 

KIZIL-BASH (r. "Red-head"). The word is 
used in both a general and a specific sense. In general, 
it is used loosely to denote a wide variety of ex- 
tremist SMS sects [see GuULAt], which flourished in 


Anatolia and Kurdistan from the late 7th/x3th 
century onwards, including such groups as the 
Alevis (‘Alawis; see A. S. Tritton, Islam: belief and 
practices, London 1951, 83). 

The fAlawis were closely connected with the 
lusayris [q.v] of northern Syria and Cicilia, and the 
tahtacis (lakhtadjis [4.7.]), in order to protect them- 
selves from persecution by the Ottoman govern- 
ment as schismatics, later "gained the right of 
asylum under the all-embracing and tolerant um- 
brella of the Bektàsh organization” (J. Spencer 
Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 
83; see also »rxrAsivvA). The Alsil-bagh did not 
constitute a Süft order as such, but rather a religious 
sect (Abdülbàki Galpinarh, 14 art. Kenl-baj). The 
common characteristics of all those designated as 
‘Meil-bash was the wearing of red headgear. Gólpinarb, 
op. cit, sees the bizi-bash in this respect as the 
spiritual descendants of early Shif ghwl! groups 
such as the Khurramis [q.v], who were also known 
as the Mubammira from their practice of wearing 
Ted hats and robes, and even of pre-Islamic heretical 
sects of the Sásánid period, especially that of Mazdak 
(see also Browne, LHP, i, 310-13). In its specific 
sense, the word &izil-agh was a term of opprobrium. 
(often Airil-hagk-i awhdsh, "scoundrelly Bisil-bak”, 
etc.) applied by the Ottoman Turks to the supporters 
of the Safawid house [see sarAwrDs], and adopted 
by the latter as a mark of pride. 

In Safawid usage, the term derived from the 
distinctive scarlet or crimson hat (téd#) with twelve 
gores (fark) commemorating the twelve Imáms of 
the lihuà ‘Ashari Shiüs, worn by the disciples 
(murids) of the Safawid shaykhs. According to Safawid 
tradition, in 893/1487 Shaykh Haydar (¢.v.), in- 
structed in a dream by the Imam ‘Ail, devised this 
headgear (British Museum MS. Or. 3248, ff. 21a-b). 
When Haydar first showed this "Süff dj”, as it 
became known, to the Ak Koyunlu ruler Uzun 
Hasan, the latter kissed it and put it on his head 
(if the date 893/1487-8 is correct, this story is clearly 
apocryphal, because Uzun Hasan died in 882/1478]. 
His son Ya*küb, however, refused to wear it, and 
this was the origin of the enmity between Haydar 
and Ya‘kGb which resulted in the breakdown of the 
Safawid-Ak Koyunlu alliance, After the death of 
Haydar, Ya‘kab not only forbade his subjects to 
wear the AizIl-bigh tddj, but also tried to prevent the 
Şüfis of the Safawid fariba from wearing it (R. M. 
Savory, The struggle for supremacy in Persia after 
the death of Timur, in Ish, xl (1964), 54 f£). 

Strictly speaking (as noted by Chardin; see 
V. Minorsky, Tadhbirat al-mulak, London 1943, 
188 and n. 5), the term Hzll-bágk should be applied 
only to those Turcoman tribes inhabiting eastera 
Anatolia, northern Syria and the Armenian high- 
lands which were converted by the Safawid da*ra 
and became the disciples of the Safawid shaykhs at 
Ardabil, However, the term was also loosely applied 
to certain non-Turkish-speaking Iranian tribes which 
supported the Safawids, for instance the tribes of 
Talish and Karadja-dagh (Siyah-koh), and Kurds 
and Lurs. The great Mell-bdsh tribes (oymāb) were 
subdivided into as many as eight or nine clans (the 
list in Minorsky, op. ei., 16-17, is by no means com- 
plete). The most important oymdbs included the 
Ustadjliis, Rümlüs, Shimlds, Dulghadirs (arabice: 
Dhu "I-Kadar), Takkalüs, Afshàrs and Küdiirs; 
other tribes, such as the Turkmins, Warsáks and 
Babárlüs, ar» occasionally listed among the great 
oymáks. During the reign of Shah Isma‘ I [gx], 
the Shamlts were the most powerful of the al/-bdsh 
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oymáks. The provenance of some of the great oymiks | view of the iisli-bdgh, the Tadill or Persian elements 


is clearly indicated by the name of the tribe: for 
instance, the names Shimld, Rümlü and Bahárlü 
consist of a place-name with the addition of the 
possessive particle -1@; others, such as Afshar, 
Warsák, and Dulghadir, are the names of old Oghuz 
tribes. The origin of some names, such as Ustádilü, 
is still obscure. 

From the middle of the gth/asth century, Ardabil 
was the nerve centre of an extensive organisation 
designed to keep the Safawid leadership in close 
touch with its giril-bäsh murids in eastern Anatolia, 
Syria and elsewhere. This organisation was controlled 
through the office of khalifat al-Miulaff', felicitously 
called by Minorsky (op. cit 125) “the special seere- 
tariat for SOM affairs". The khalifat al-khulafa?, 
who was necessarily a Aisil-bdsk and usually a Turco- 
man, appointed representatives termed bhalifa in 
the region in which the Safawid dafwa was active, 
and the Khaiifas in their turn had subordinates 
termed pira, The presence of large numbers of bisli- 
bash Safawid supporters in eastern Anatolia con- 
stituted a serious threat to the Ottomans, In 907/ 
1502, Sultan Bayazid IL transferred large numbers 
of Sis from Asia Minor to the Morea, yet in g17/ 
x5tt there was another serious Msil-bdsk revolt at 
Tekke [see BAvazip n), and Sultan Selim 1, before 
invading Iran in 920/r514, massacred 40,000 of 
them in order to secure his rear (see Savory, The 
consolidation of Safawid power in Persia, in Is, xli 
(1965), 86-7). 

The A¥sll-bash, as the murids of the Safawid 
shaykhs, owed implicit obedience to their leader in 
his capacity as their murshid-i kdmil ("supreme 
spiritual director"). After the establishment of the 
Safawid state, the Safawid shdhs transferred this 
pir-muridi relationship from the religious to the 
political plane, since they were now not only their 
followers’ murshid-i Admil but their king (pddishdh) 
as well. As a consequence, what bad formerly been 
an act of disobedience on the part of a SOfl against 
the orders of his spiritual director now became an 
act of treason against the king or a crime against 
the state, and as such, punishable by death. The term 
süfigari, "proper conduct for a $f", was extended 
to mean, "conduct becoming to a isll-bdsk officer"; 
the converse, nd-sifigari, came to mean "failure to 
obey orders; rebellious or treasonable conduc 
As late as 1023/1614-15, for instance, when Shah 
SAbbis put to death some Msli-gh who had de- 
fected to the Ottomans, the charge was nd-sffigart 
(Savory, The office of khalifat al-khulafa under the 
Sofawids, in JAOS, Ixxxv (1965), sor). A passage 
in the Ta?rikh-i *Alam-árá-yi ‘Abbdst, Tehran 1334/ 
1955, i, 68, where an officer is described as mard-i 
sa@fi wa yakdjihat wa dawlatkhwáh, makes it clear 
that being a Safi and a MzlLbdgk was considered 
to be tantamount to being loyal to the shah and 
the régime. 

When the Safawid state was established in 907/ 
150r, the Bistl-bdsh constituted the military aristoc- 
racy. Since they had been largely responsible for 
bringing the Safawids to power, they considered it 
only right and proper that they should both fill the 
principal offices of state in the central administration 
and also hold the most important provincial governor- 
ships. The use of such terms to describe the Safawid 
empire as Ralamrau-i Mell-bigh ("the pull-bish 
realm") (T@rikh-i SAlam-ard-yi ‘Abbäsi, i, 206); 
dawlató Msllbdgk ("the bisil-bagh state") (ibid, i, 
152); and mamlikat-i Mell-bask (“the kisli-bdsh king- 
dom") (ibid, i, 523), makes it clear that, in the 


did not count for much in the new order cf things, 
imilarly, the shih is commonly referred to as 

lishäh-i Msll-bdgh, again a term which appears to 

ignore the existence of the Tádjiks altogether. 

Initially, the two principal offices of the central 
administration, that of the wikdlat and that of the 
amir al-umar®i, were both held by the same &isil- 
bash officer. Under Tahmüsp I [g.t., the office of 
amir al-umard declined in importance, and was 
superseded by the office of Airdi-baget [see Ont], 
which was also a Meil-bdsk prerogative. The govern- 
ment of the provinces of the Safawid empire during 
the early period was allotted almost exclusively to 
Mell-bdgk amirs, who ruled as petty princes in their 
provinces, The provincial governors had courts which 
were replicas of the royal court, and the system of 
provincial administration in many respects resembled 
that of the central administration. These provincial 
governorships were assigned to the Misll-hdgh amirs 
as fiefs known as tiydl [q.v]. The governors, in return 
for the obligation to provide the king with a stated 
number of fully-equipped troops when required, 
were allowed to consume locally the greater part of 
the revenues collected in the provinces under their 
jurisdiction; such provinces were known as mamàlik 
‘or “state” provinces, 

After the conquest of Khurdsin in 9x6/15r0, Shah 
Tsma‘il made Hardt the second city of the Safawid 
empire, and it became the seat of one of the Safawid 
princes and frequently of the heirapparent, The 
royal prince was placed in charge of the Hsll-ódsk 
governor-general of Khurasan who, in his capacity 
as lala or atdbeg ("guardian") of the prince, was 
responsible for the moral and physical welfare of his 
ward. Tt was his duty to see that the prince was 
trained in archery, horsemanship and the like, and 
also to see that he received his apprenticeship in 
statecraft. 

Since the AlsWl-bish were "no party to the national 
Persian tradition" (Minorsky, op. cit, 188), their 
assumption that the principal offices of state would 
automatically fall to their lot led to immediate 
friction with the Persian elements in the administra- 
tion, The Persians, or “Taditks” as the slst/-bdsk 
contemptuously called them, were the "men of the 
pen" who had traditionally filled the ranks of the 
bureaucracy in Iran and had provided administrative 
continuity under a succession of foreign rulers, 
Arabs, Turks, Mongols, Tatars and Turcomans, In 
the Persian view, the Aisil-bish were “men of the 
sword", and were not expected to have any know- 
ledge of statecraft. On the other hand, in the kizil- 
bash view, "Tadilks" were fit only "to look after 
the accounts and diedm business. They had no 
right ... either to maintain private bodyguards or 
to command troops in the field. If tsil-bash were 
asked to serve under a Persian officer, they con- 
sider it a dishonour” (Savory, The gizilbdsk, education 
and the arts, in Turcica, vi (1975), 169). Isma% I 
attempted to maintain a balance between these 
two forces by appointing Persians to the all-important 
office of wakil, but this merely aggravated the tension 
between them, and the #isif-bdsh brought about the 
death of three of the five Persians appointed to that 
office under Ismi‘ll I (see Savory, The significance 
of the political murder of Missä Salman, in Islamic 
Studies, Jnal. of the Central Institute of Islamic 
Research, Karachi, ili (1964), 181-91). 

"When Shah Tahmisp succeeded his father in 
930/1524, at the age of ten-and-a-half, the plsll-bish 
took advantage of his youth to assume control of the 
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state. Their mystical belief in tbe quasi-divine nature 
of Ismá*ll I as their murshid-i kami! had been shat- 
tered by the latter's disastrous defeat at Caldiran 
[a], and they now reverted to their primary loyalty 
to their tribe. This led to almost a decade of civil 
war as the great AMzil-bich oymá&s fought for political 
supremacy, and between 932/1526 and 940/1533 
either individual #ts¥-bésh tribes or coalitions of 
tribes ruled the state, In 937/1530-1 the Takkalüs 
attempted to seize the person of the shih, but the 
Other great oymáks rallied to bis defence and, in 
the ensuing fighting, large numbers of Takkalüs 
were killed. The survivors fled to *ril-| ‘Arab; 
some of them subsequently entered Ottoman service, 
and one of their chiefs, the renegade Ulama (Uláma], 
was involved in the rebellion of Alkas Mirzi (g.0.). 
These events virtually ended the political influence 
of the Takkalü oymik, 

In 940/1533 Shih Tahmasp managed to reassert 
the authority of the crown, and for some forty years 
remained in control of affairs, but in 982/1574, when 
he fell ill, there was immediately a recrudescence of 
dissension among the Mzil-bdgh. The political situa- 
tion, however, was very different from the situation. 
obtaining in 932/1526, at the outbreak of the civil 
war between the Airlbdgk tribes. The new factor 
was the introduction of a "third force” to the 
political scene in the form of Armenians, Georgians 
and Circassians, who became ghuldmin-t khdssa-yi 
sharifa, “slaves of the royal household”. These men, 
many of whom had been taken prisoner in Tahmásp's. 
campaigns in Georgia between 947/1540-1 and 961] 
1553-4, of were the offspring of women brought to 
Iran at that time, adopted Islam, and were given 
special training to fit them for service either in 
some branch of the administration of the royal 
household, or in one of the newly-constituted ghuldm 
regiments, Tbe ghuldms, instead of being paid on a 
quasi-feudal basis like the Afst/-bish, were paid direct. 
from the royal treasury, and their primary loyalty 
was therefore to the shah and not to any tribal unit. 
When therefore there was a fresh outbreak of fac- 
tionalism in 982/1574, "it. was no longer a struggle 
to determine which tribe could outstrip its rivals in a 
state in which the Qizilàdsh tribes as a whole enjoyed 
a dominant and privileged position, but whether the 
Qisibish tribes as a whole could maintain their 
privileged position against the threat from the new 
elements in Persian society, the Georgians and 
Circassians” (Savory, Safavid Persia, in Cambridge 
History of Islam, i, 407:8). This struggle was not 
resolved during the remainder of Tahmäsp’s lifetime, 
or under his successors Isma‘ll II and Sultin Muham- 
mad Shah (99.v.). 

When Abbas 1 (q.v.] was placed on the throne in 
996/1588 by the powerful bsil-bäsh amir Murshid 
Kul Khan Ustáilü, he realised that not only his 
personal future but the continued survival of the 
Safawid state depended on his being able to establish. 
his authority over the Mzil-bioh as rapidly as pos- 
sible, The Ottomans, taking advantage of Aizll-bdsk 
factionalism, had made large inroads into Persian 
territery in the west, as had also the Ozbegs in the 
east. ‘Abbas’s solution of curbing the power of the 
kisil-bäsh and increasing that of the ghulams, though 
successful in the short term, ultimately seriously 
weakened the military and political effectiveness of 
the Safawid state. The Afsif-bdsh regarded the 
ghuldms with contempt, and dubbed them garā- 
oghlu, “sons of black slaves". The ghuléms, though 
some great commanders emerged from their ranks, 
did not have a fighting élan comparable to that of 


the Kizli-bdsh, the only troops in the Islamic world 
who had earned the grudging respect of the Ottoman 
janissaries. Essentially heavy cavalry, the tzll-bdsh 
carried a formidable arsenal of weapons—bow, lance, 
sword, dagger and battle-axe; in action, the (ddj 
was replaced by a helmet with mail cheek-pieces 
(Minorsky, op. cit, 32); as they charged, they set 
up a rhythmic chant of “Allah! Allah!" (Td^rith-i 
‘Alam-dré-yi ‘Abbasi, ii, 699). The basis of their 
fighting spirit, however, was their fierce tribal 
loyalty (faʻaşşwbi eymábiyyat; lafassubi isil- 
dashiyyat). Shih ‘Abbas I was well aware of this 
and, in pursuance of his policy of curtailing the 
power of the blail-bãsh, not only reduced the strength 
of the flsit-bash regiments but also deliberately 
weakened the all-important attachment of the 
bizil-básh soldier to his tribe, He did this in a va- 
riety of ways: he placed an officer in charge of a 
tribe who was not himself a member of that tribe; 
in certain cases, alleging that a particular tribe 
did not possess an officer worthy of holding the 
rank of amir, he appointed a ghulám as amir of 
the tribe; he transferred groups of men from one 
tribe to a district belonging to another tribe. The 
continuance of these policies by his successors 
ultimately undermined the military strength of the 
Safawid empire. 

In Afghanistan, there exists a substantial ShI'T 
minority group of Sisil-bdsh, living mainly at Kabul 
and in the high valleys of Foladi on the western 
edge of the Hazáradját (q.v.). These people are the 
descendants of garrison troops left behind by Nadir 
‘Shak [27] in 1150/1738 during his Indian campaign, 
The Flsll-bdsk hold clerical posts in government 
offices, engage in trade or are craftsmen; in short, 
they constitute an important and politically-In- 
fluential element in the population. Estimates of 
their total number vary from 60,000 to 200,000 (see 
H. W. Bellew, The races of Afghanistan, Calcutta. 
1880, 107; D. N. Wilber, Afghanistan, New Haven, 
Conn., 1962, 49-50; and V. Gregorian, The emergence 
of modern Afghanistan, Stanford 1969, index s.v. 
Qizil-Bash). 

As recently as 1945, the fact that the name Atil- 
‘bask still had an emotive power in Adharbaydjin, 
the nerve-centre of the Safawid organisation in 
earlier times, was demonstrated by the choice of 
ibis name for the regular troops recruited by the 
short-lived autonomous republic of Adharbaydian. 

Bibliography: Given in the text, For a detailed 
description of the rites and ceremonies of the 

Anatolian klr-bdsh, see article Kesslbas, in fA. 

For additional textual references, see G. Doerfer, 

Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neu- 

persischen, iii, Türkische Elemente im Neuper- 

sischen, Wiesbaden 1967, 470-2. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KIZIL-ELMA (or KIZIL-ALMA), “Red Apple” 
is an expression which occurs in written sources 
from the 16th century onwards; it also occurs in 
‘Turkish oral traditions from Anatolia and Adhar- 
baydjan as well as in modern Greek, Bulgarian and 
Rumanian folklore, current to this day. It refers to 
a legendary city which was to be the ultimate goal 
of Turko-Muslim conquests, and some versions ex- 
plain the term from the resemblance between a red 
apple and the golden dome of a building—in this 
latter case it refers to a large church situated in the 
area. In the Ottoman period Klell-Elma tended to 
be identified with the large cities associated with 
Christianity— Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna and 
Rome—which the armies of the Pddishah were hoping 
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to conquer (see J. Deny, Les pseudo-prophéties con- 
cernant les Turcs au XVI" siècle, in REI, x[2 (1936), 
zorzo; E. Rossi, La legenda turco-bisantina del 
Pomo Rosso, in Actes du V+ Congrès international 
des dudes byzantines, Rome 1936, 542-53). 

Another tradition, which must have developed 
before the Ottoman one, identifies Klzll-Alma with 
Daghistan, beyond Demir-Kapu. It has been sup 
posed that this legend originated from the ceremony 
for enthroning the Shamkhal of Daghistan, in which 
the claimant to the throne is involved in throwing 
a “golden ball"; because of this ball, Daghistan was 
called "The land of Kizil-Aima" (see Fahreddin 
Çelik, Kaz-Almanın yerleri, in Cunasaltt, Jan. and 
March 1942; Bamgigek Kirziogiu, Kars ili ve peures 
dehilere göre Kaatl-Alma, in Türk folklor araştırmaları, 
No, 181, Aug. 1964).The idea cf Kizll-Alma being situ- 


ated in Dághistán as the furthest point of Muslim ex- | 


pansion has persisted in the oral tradition of Eastern 
Anatolia among the residents of Kars, Ardahan, 
Kağızman and both parts of Adharbaydjin. The 
legendary place is mentioned in the 18th century 
by two poets from the fringes of the Caucasus. The 
one, ‘Ashik Sail, speaks of it in a song composed 
to celebrate an expedition of Nadir Shah (1736-47) 
against the Russians in Daghistan (see F, Celik, 
op. cit). But drawing on information given by a 
certain Bahram of Damascus in his geographical 
work which was translated from Latin (Nar 
“Othmaniyye Library, ms. 2996), Çelik suggests that 
the country of the Khazars was called Ilill-Alma 
since the 4th/roth century. 

A popular legend, which probably rose in the 
oral tradition of the Janissaries, has survived in 
written recensions. One version is dated 13 Sha‘ban 
1084/23 November 1673 and is found in the National 
Library at Ankara ("cónk" collection, No. 72). A 
second, dated 15 Djumadà II 1179/29 November 1765 
is in a collection of folk narratives from manuscripts 
brought together by P. N. Borotav. The narrative 
is written in the form of a letter and it combines the 
motif of "KlellAlma, the ultimate goal of the 
Ottoman conquests” with that of a Christian king 
who, having been vanquished and wounded by 
fAN b. Abi TAllb, was plunged into a deep sleep, 
and is waiting for a favourable day to revive and to 
take his revenge on the Muslims. In this version of 
the legend, an attempt can be seen at an identifica- 
tion and a localisation, which has ended in contra- 
diction and anachronism. The Christian king is 
called Rum Papa "The Pope of Rome", so Kizil- 
Alma is thus being identified with Rome. But the 
narrative also locates the same legendary place at 
Bec (Vienna), and links this legend with the account 
of the Ottoman raid carried out during the reign of 
Süleymän II in 1532 by the historical person Kasim 
Voyvoda (see P. N. Borotav, in Annuaire de l'École 
Pratique des Hautes. Études, 1V* section, 1966-7, 
263-4). The motif of the resurrection of a king is 
certainly Christian and probably Byzantine. It is 
linked with the cycle of pseudo-prophecies at tho 
end of the period of Turkish domination (Deny, 
op. cit), but later on it must have been integrated 
into Turkish tradition. 

Oral versions of this narrative are still being tcld 
today. The present writer has recorded five versions. 
in Turkish folklore (t) Ispartalı Hakka, Koyimden 
geliyorum, Ankara 1971, 34-5 (the material in this 
book dates from 1916); (2) H. I. Erginol, in Gedis, 
No. 33 (1044)—ef. P. N. Borotav, in Journal de la 
Soctlté des Africanistes, xxviti (1958), 16; (3) Kurt 
Bittel, Legenden vom Kerkenes-Da§ (Kopadokien), in. 


Oriens, xiii-xiv (1960), 33; (4) a version noted by 
Boratav in the villages of Han Köy and Ak-Dere 
(Afyon province) in 1930; and (5) a version noted by 
Oğuz Tansel in the village of Meyre (near Bozkir, 
Konya province), The two last versions are part of 
Borotav's own manuscript collection and are un- 
unpublished. A Greek version from Asia Minor has 
also been recorded; it comes from a village in the 
region of Ephesus (see Dido Sotiriou, D'u» jardin 
d'Avatolie, a novel translated from Modern Greek, 
Paris 1965, 22). For an Arabic version, see Yakoub 
Artin Pacha, Seize haddouía, contes populaires ya- 
contés au Caire, Cairo 1903, 11-12. 

Bibliography: A full bibliography is provided 
by J. Deny and E. Rossi in their articles. Apart 
from works cited in the article, see for the motif 
of the Klel-Elma Elmas Yilmaz, Kenl-Elma 
efsanesi in Türh folklor araştırmaları, No. 146, 
ot 1961. (P. N. Boratav) 

ZIL-IRMAK (r. "Red Rive: the ancient 
Halys("Ahug) or Alys ("Advg), the largest riverin 
Asia Minor, It rises in the mountains which separate 
the widdye! of Siwüs from that of Erzerüm, waters 
the towns of Zarra (4,330 feet high) and Stwàs 
(4260 feet high), then enters the province of Ankara 
where it meets the mountain of Ardilsh aad the 
Kodja Dagh range which force it to make an immense 
detour of over 160 mites, Its course is at first south- 
east, then it turns northwards, and finally it reaches 
the Black Sea below Bafri in the middie cf marshes. 
It is nearly 600 miles long. Its waters, of a dark 
yellow colour when they are in flood, diminish enor- 
mously in the summer; its bed is wide and its banks 
high. Its principal right-bank tributaries are the 
Khán-süyu and the Delidje-Cay; those on the left 
are the Sàrümsak-Cay which flows by Kaysarlyye, 
the Dewrek-Cay from Tosya, the Gék-Irmak which 
comes from the Ighāz-Dägh (the ancient Olgassus) 
and waters the town of Kastamüni (g..]. According 
to Strabo (xii, 561), the river Halys (' AXóq) took its 
name from the mines of rocksalt, the product of 
which was exported in the form of large blocks; 
these mines thirty miles to the north of Yüzghád 
(Yozgat) near the village of Sirl- K&migh, are worked 
among the red sandstone, covered with clay and 
marl of a reddish colour; this soll washed down by 
the heavy rains gives the river a reddish colour, 
whence its name, 

In ancient times, this river marked the boundary 
between the autochthonous peoples of Asia and 
those who had come from Europe to colonise the 
country. Herodotos (I, 72) makes it a frontier between 
Lydia and Media. [t seems to have been known to 
the Arabs by its ancient name, if it is this river that 
is referred to by the name dlis in a verse of Abu 
'tAla? al-Ma‘artt (S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe’, 
iii, text, 45, tr. rog, gives by mistake "Alous", an 
error reproduced by Defrémery, Mémoires d'histoire 
orientale, ii, 221). 

Bibliography: SAN Diewad, Diughrdfiya 
lughitl, 609; Hadidit Khalifa, Diidn-nümd, 
626; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure, 538; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Asie, i 19, 272, 639, iv, 433; Fre 
Spiegel, Éránische Alierihumshunde, i, 185 fi 

(C. HuAnT*) 

KIZIL-KUM (rt. “Red sand"), a desert between 
the Sir-Daryà and Amü-Darya rivers[qg. v, and also 
Karã-gun), falling within the modern Uzbekis- 
tan and Kazakhstan SSRs. The country is less 
uniform, especially in the central part, than in the 
Kara-Kum; the sand desert is crossed by several 


, ranges of hills, and in some places is rocky. The Klzll- 
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Kum becomes more and more inhospitable as one 
goes southwards. The region called Adam-Kirlighan 
("where man perishes") between the Ámü-Daryà 
and the cultivated region of Bukbara, consisting of 
sandhills (barkidn), is considered especially unin- 
viting and dangerous. In summer, there is absolutely 
no life in the desert; in the winter, there is vegetation, 
such as the saksaut shrub, and a few springs and 
wells are visited by Kazakh nomads. Schuyler noted 
that “Kirghiz” (sc. Kazakh) nomads crossed into 
the Kizll-Kum from north of the Str-Darya on the 
river ice and returned in the spring when there 
were still ice floes in the river. Moreover, the mediae- 
val Islamic sources show that the winter, when the 
desert was carpeted with snow, was normally the 
time for military and other movements across the 
Xlall-Kum. Thus the Ghaznawid historian Bayhaki 
noted that it was the absence of snow which prevented 
the Oghuz ruler of Djand, Shah Malik, from re- 
straining the rebel in Kh*ürazm Hardin and his 
Saldjük allies from invading Khurisin in spring 
426/1035 (Ta?ri4-£ Mas'üdi, ed. Ghan! and Yayyád, 
683-4); and in the 6th/rath century the raids of the 
Kh*árazm-Sbühs to Djand and against the Kiptals 
‘were always made in winter [see pyano in Suppl]. 
At the south-eastern extremity of the KLztl-Kum lay 
the Katwin Steppe, to the north of the Samarkand- 
Khudjand road, where in 536141 Sultan Sandiar 
was defeated by the Kard-Hbiày [g.v]. In recent 
times, the desert sands have encroached on the 
cultivated fringes, and ia the later roth century 
several villages on the lower course of the Zarafshan 
river became buried in the sands. 

Bibliography: E. Schuyler, Notes of a journey 
im Russian Turkisian, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja, London 1876, i, 68-9; W. Moralskiy, 
Turkestanskiy krai, St. Petersburg 1913, 25 íf.; 
F. Machatschek, Landeskundz vow Russisch-Turke- 
stan, Stuttgart 1921, 28611; V. Peltz, Overk 
yuznikh Kizll-Kuemov, Samarkand 1912. 

(W. Baxrwotp - C. E. Bosworrnt) 

KIZIL-UZEN (in Azeri Turkish "Red River”), 
the ancient Amardus, a river which flows through 
Adharbaydjan and enters the Caspian Sea forty 
miles east of Sefld-Rüd, “White River", at its 
junction with the river Shah-Rid at Mendjil lts 
source lies in the province of Ardilan, and it begins 
by crossing ‘Irak ‘Adjamf to the north; its right- 
bank tributary is the Zandjfin, on the left it receives 
the Karagöl at Miyine, then it runs along the 
southern slopes of Elburz, describing a great arc 
125 miles long and crosses this range through the 
defile of Rüdbàr and the narrow valley of Rustam- 
Abad, a kind of couloir through which rush violent 
winds from the south in winter and from the Caspian 
in summer. It was known to the Arabs as Nahr 
al-Abyad “White River" (tr. of the Persian Sefid- 
Rad) (cf. Dimashkl, Cosmography, tr. Mehren, 145); 
at one time the Turks called it the Halan (Hadidjl 
Khalifa, Djihān-numā, 304). 

Bibliography: A. Chodzko, Popular poetry of 
Persia, 479, No. 2; Fr. Spiegel, Éranische Alter- 
thumskunde, i, 75 {{.; Rawlinson, in JRGS, x, 64; 
Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, ii, 98; H. L. Rabino, 
in RMM, xxxii, (1915-6), 262-3; Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 169; Hamd Allāh 
Mustawil, Nushat al-kulūb, ed. Le Strange, 217; 
M. de Kotzebue, Voyage en Perse, Fr. tr., Paris 
1819, 186 (view of the bridge of Kaplan-tigh as 
frontispiece); Fr. Sarre, Reise von Ardebil mach 
Zendschan, in Peermann's Mitteilungen, xlv 
(1899), 213717. (Cc. Huart) 


KIZIMKAZI, im ful, KizmwkAziDiwmaw, a 
small hamlet in south-west Zanzibar situated 
in lat. 6° 261 S, which possesses the earliest datable 
mosque in East Africa. Its mihrdb has a dedicatory 
Kátic inscription recording its foundation by Shaykh 
Abū ‘imran Müsi al-Hasan Muhammad in 500f 
1106-7. This is flanked by Kuranic verses and two 
inscriptions in roundels, all of great elegance. The 
nearest analogy is with a grave cover found at 
Siraf: the ensemble was either imported from there 
or executed in Zanzibar by a Siriff mason. This 
Persian connection accords with traditions of trading 
relations attested by inscriptions in Somalia and 
by the Kilwa histories, Otherwise, the mosque is an 
undistinguished rectangular structure. H, N, Chittick 
excavated it and the adjacent site in 1960. The 
hutted settlement dates from the rxth century or 
earlier: a ruined stone house and defensive enclosures 
are probably r8th century, when, as is commem- 
orated by another inscription dated 1184/1772-3, 
the mosque and mikrdb were largely rebuilt, the 
earlier inscriptions being incorporated into the fresh 
structure. An oral tradition claims that it was the 
capital cf Bakari, a 17th ceatury Swabili ruler of 
southern Zanzibar, but this seemingly contradicts 
the archaeological evidence; the fortilied residence 
and the rebuilding of the mosque are more congruent 
with the 18th century development of the eastern 
African slave trade. 

Bibliography: Chróniza dos reyes de Quiloa, 
apud J. de Barros, Da Asia, (1552), ed. A. Baião, 
Coimbra 1932; History of Kilwa (Arabic text), ed. 
S. A. Strong, in JRAS (1895); S.Flury, The 
Kufic inscriptions of the Kizimkazi mosque, in 
JRAS (1922); H. N. Chittick, Preliminary report 
‘on the excavations at Kizimkazi Dimbani, in Annual 
report of the Antiquities Division, Tanganyika, 1960, 
Dar es Salaam 1962; G, S. P. Freeman-Grenville, 
The French at Kilwa Island, 1965; idem and 
B. G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of the Arabic 
inscriptions of the Eastern African coast, in JRAS 
(1973); P. M. Garlake, The early Islamic archi- 
tecture of the East African coast, 1966; W. H. 
Ingrams, Zanzibar, its history and is people, 
1931; anon, Zanzibar guide, Govi. Printer, 
Zanzibar 1952; D. B. Whitehouse, Excavations 
at Sirdf, in Fran, vii (1969), 62 and pl. VIII. 

(G. S. P. Frreuan-GRENVILLE) 

KIZKAHAN (sec Kirit] 

KİZLAR AGHAST [see s). 

KOG HISAR, à name of several towns and 
villages in Asia Minor, derived from Kodia- 
Hisar; compare such names as Kot Hisarl, Koyun 
Hisàl, Koyul Hisárl, Keti Hisiri and Toklu Hişärt. 
Contusion is often prevented by the addition of the 
name of the nearby provincial capital or of another 
word, e.g. Čankiri Koc-Hisárl, Sherefli Kot Hisar. 
For the same reason, the toponyms of places with 
this name have been changed in recent times. 

1. Sueneett Kod Higirl (in modern usage Sereflé 
Koçhisar, centre of an ilçe (previously kag@) formerly 
called Esb-Keshin, in central Anatolia nowadays 
within the d (wildyet) of Ankara (formerly of Konya), 
Skm east of the northeastern shores of the Tur 
ölü (g.v.]. The town is situated on the road con- 
necting Ankara with Adana via Aksaray, nowadays 
a major line of communication. The countryside 
around it is watered by a mountain stream and 
yields a varied agricultural produce; there is also 
sheep-raising. Since ancient times salt has been 
produced at Kaldinm on the lake. In t9$o Şerefli- 
koghisar town had a population of 4,458 and the 
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ilçe (then called a kaza) one of 46,300, the latter 
including within its boundaries 97 villages, 

Bibliography: B.Darkot art. sw. in fA; 
F. Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegennets, Leipzig 
1924-6, i, Table 6*; Ankara it yillsfs, Ankara 
1967; Í. H. Konyalı, Şereflikoçhisar tarihi, 1971. 
Tl. Canxtel Kot Highal, in modern usage Çanları 

Koş Hisar, since ca, 1923 centre of an ipe (kadā?) 
in the id (wildyet) of Canlan (Cankiri (g.), Känghr! 
before 1925) in central Anatolia, nowadays called 
ilgaz. In the 19th century it was a nēkiye in the 
sandjak of KAnghrl, in the wildyet of Anadolu, and 
since 1864 in that of Kastamonu. Situated in the 
valley of the River Devrez (= Devrek) on the south- 
ern slopes of the Ilgaz Mountains at an altitude of 
gosm. the town is an agricultural market centre, 
lying near the crossroads of the routes from Ankara 
to Kastamonu via Çankırı and of that from Istanbul 
via Bolu and Tosya to Erzurum and the east, [slam- 
isation came after the conquest by the Danishmend 
amirs in ca. 468/1075. Afterwards the region became 
part of the dominions of the Isfendiyároghlu [q.o.] 
or Djandarid dynasty of Kastamonu (Kastamünt 
[g:.]. The Ottoman Sultan Biyazid I took it in 
795/1393. After the invasion and restoration of the 
amirates in Anatolia by Timtr (after 804/1402), 
Kot Hisar definitively became Ottoman territory in 
ss[ra51. It then became an important halting-stage 
in the Ottoman network of routes of the so-called 
“left wing" (sol kel) of Anatolia, In 1950 the town 
of Ilgaz itself had a population of 1,783, and the ilçe 
(then called a Aaza) one of 24,800, the latter including 
in its boundaries 76 villages. 

Bibliography: [R. Bozkurt] Osmanls impara- 
torlugenda hollar ulak ve fase menzilleri, Ankara 
1966, 12, 15, 22 and map; Çankır: il yıllığı 1967, 
Ankara 1967; R. Leonhard, Paphlagonia. Reisen 
und Forichungen im nordlichen Kleinasien, Berlin 
1915, 69, 122 f., 39%, 398; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
neis, i, 26, 198, table 26; O. Yalçın, Çankırı, 
Istanbul 1961; Y. Yücel, Kastamonu'nun ilh fethine 
Kadar Osmanl-Candar münasebrlleri, in Tarih 
Arastsrmalan, Dergisi (1963), i. 

IIT. KoéwisAm (Sıvas) nowadays Hafik, centre of 
an ilçe in the province of Sivas situated on the old 
main road and caravan route from Sivas to Erzindjan. 
[gaw] and the East 37km. N.E. of Sivas on the 
right bank of the KlilIrmak at an altitude of 
1340 m. The population of the town in 1970 numbered 
3,156. Nearby is Lake Todurgha (Tödürge, now Kaz 
Gölü or Demiryurt Gölü). Kotbisár is identical with 
Hafik Kalesi (Hawik), a stronghold of some im- 
portance during the amirate of Sivas of Kadi Burhan 
al-Din (¢v.]. In the rgth century the town had a 
mixed Armenian and Turkish population, 

Bibliography: V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'As 
Paris 1892, i, 695; B. Darkot, art. Sivas in /4, 
with list of older sources; H. W. Duda, ed. and 
tr., Die Seltschukengeschichte des Ton Bibi, Copen- 
hagen 1959, 248 and n.b.; F. Taeschner, Wegen- 
nets, ii, 2f., 11 m. 1, 3, table 36; Y. Yücel, Kads 
Burhaneddin Ahmed ve devleti (1344-1398), Ankara 
1970, 32 f., 45 f., 52, 73- 

IV. Kočyişkr (Manor) nowadays called Kizil- 
tepe, the centre of an ilçe of the province of Mardin 
in southeastern Turkey (Djatira) on the Zerkan 
Suyu, a tributary of the Khabar, to the south-west 
of the city of Mardin [q.v]. Its population numbered 
16,376 in 1970. In early Islamic times this, Kodhisar 
was called Dunaysir (Dunaysar) [4.v.]. During the 
rule of the Artulids (g.o.], the town was an important 
caravan centre, and a medical school existed here. 


The present ruins of the Ulu Djfimi€ are a monument 
of that period (ca. 60x/1204-5). At the time of Sultan 
Selim I's campaigns against the Safawids, an Otto- 
man army commanded by Blylkll Mehmed Pasha, 
beglerbegi of Diyür Bakr, defeated a Persian force 
under Karakbàn Ustádjalà near the town in 922/ 
1516. Afterwards the whole region came undet 
Ottoman rule, with Mardin as a sandjab (lcd) of 
the new eyālet (beglerbegilih) of Diyár Bakr [q.v.). 
Kočhişār was a part of the kadā? of Mardin in 
924[1518 and remained a subdivision of that district, 
being a nakive of the sandjak of Mardin during the 
roth and zoth centuries and a kadi of the wildyet 
of Mardin since the Republic was founded. 

In 1766 the well known traveller Carsten Niebuhr 
visited Kočhişār ("Kodsje hissar” in Arabic “Gunis- 
sar” or " Dunjissor"), finding five minarets still stand- 
ing (cf, Reise naar Arabie, Amsterdam-Utrecht 1776- 
8o, ii, 366-7), 

Bibliography: Dumaysar Ta'ribki, MS by 
llalmish “Omer b. Durmush akTurki, cited by 
O. Turan, Selçuklular tarihi ve Türk-Islm mede- 
niyeti, Ankara 1965, Istanbul r969", 283, 293, 367; 
1. Artuk, Dunaysır'da Artukoğullarımn Ulu Camii, 
in Belleten, x (1946), 167-9; A. Birken, Die Pro- 
vinzen des osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 1976, 
191; J. S. Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia, 
London 1827, i, 378 (view of Kothisar in 1826); 
N. Goyting, XVI. yüzyılda Mardin sancağı, 
Istanbul 1969, 18, 25 f., 30, 39, 62-72, 75, 115; 
Sálndmei wildyet-i Diydrbehir 1308, 13 Deffa, 
Diyarbekir 1308/1890, 127. 

V. Kotwigar also Konya Higir, identical with 
the Byzantine fortress of Trikokkia in the Sakarya 
region to the south-east of Iznik (g.r.). This place 
was conquered by Sultan Orkhan [g.v.] in 708/1308 
(213/1313). 

Bibliography: 1. H. Danişmend, Osmanlı ta- 
rihi kronolojisi, i, 8; D. E. Pitcher, An historical 
geography of the Ottoman Empire, Leiden 1972, 37; 
1. H. Uzungargit, Osmanlı tarihi, i, Ankara 1972", 
110 and n. t, (A. H. px Groor) 
KOCI BEG, also called Gérrpyert Kopja 

Mustark Bec, Ottoman writer of treatises 
on statecraft. 

Koti Beg was a native of Gáridje (Goréa, Korytza) 
im Macedonia. He entered the Palace service as a 
devshirme (q.v.] during the reign of Abmed I and 
served under successive sultans until his retirement 
to bis native place in the early yearsof Mehemmed 
IV's reign. He seems never to have served in any 
capacity outside the Palace. He gained the especial 
confidence of Murád IV and Ibráhlm, and it is for 
his memoranda to these sultans that he is famous. 
He was also tutor to the historian Na‘ima [g.v.] 
(for a full biographical account see M. Çağatay 
Uluçay, 14 art. Kopi Beg), 

Koti Beg's best-known work's his Risdle, presented 
to Muréd IV in rogo/r630, where he analyses the 
causes of Ottoman decline and suggests remedies, 
There are several printed editions of the work: 
Abmed Vefik Pasha (ed.), Kofi beg risdiesi, London 
1279/1862-3, Istanbul 1303/1885-6; A. K. Akstit, Koçi 
bey risalesi (in Latin script), Istanbul 1939; German 
translation by W. F. A. Behrnhauer, in ZDMG, xv 
(1861), 272 ff., with comments by Fleischer in ZDMG, 
xvi (1862), 271. The work is summarised in J. von 
Hammer, GOR, v, 297. A second risdle attributed to 
Kodi Beg was apparently compiled from memoranda 
submitted to Sultan Ibrahim on that Sultan's order. 
‘There is no critical edition of the work, The first 
published version is an incomplete but fairly full 
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German translation by Behrnhauer, entitled Das 
Nasthaindme, in ZDMG, xviii (1864), 699 ff., basea 
on manuscripts now in the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna (Mix. 477, A. F. 188, Hist. Osman. so). The 
translator states that the author is anonymous. The 
second published edition is in A. K. Aksüt, op. eit., 
784f. (in Latin script), based on a manuscript in 
Millet Library, Istanbul, no. 474. In a third pub- 
lished edition, based on a manuscript in Nuruos- 
maniye Library, no. 4950, the editor attributes the 
risdle to the Grand Vizier Kemünkesh Kara Mustafa 
Pasha (F. R. Unat, Sadrazam Kemankes Mustafa 
Pașa ldyihasi, in TV, il, no. 6, 4431£.). There are 
divergences between the published versions and 
between them and other existing mss. (for details 
and discussion, see M. Çağatay Uluçay, Koçi Bey'in 
Sultan Ibrahim'e takdim ettibi risale ve aralar, in 
Z. V. Togan'a armagan, Istanbul 1950-5, 177 ff.). 

The contents of Koti Beg's risdle presented to 
Murád TV resemble those of an earlier analysis of 
Ottoman decline, the anonymous Kitdb-i midsteidd, 
(ed. Yasar Yücel, Ankara 1974) and are entirely 
conservative in outlook. The spread of corruption, 
he argued, had brought about a decline in the old 
institutions and bred disrespect for the shari‘a and 
old laws (Rdn&n [q.v.]). Remove corruption, restore 
respect for the sharia and Rand, and the Empire 
‘would return to its former glory. In the old days 
before the reign of Süleymán I, the sultan had 
attended the Died» personally. Süleymán had 
abandoned this practice. Before the year 982/1574-5 
the Grand Vizier had been independent, with no 
intermediary between him and the sultan, The 
sultan’s favourites (müdemd") had never interfered 
in affairs of state. Bribery was unknown and begs 
were never unjustly dismissed. There was strict 
control over the emoluments of Palace officials and 
they never received lands whose rightful use was as 
timars oc aé'ámefs (99.v.]. 

After o82/1574-5 Palace officials and Sultan's 
favourites were able to engineer the dismissal of 
Grand Viziers, beglerberis and sandjak begis and 
acquire lands rightfully allocated to timariots, as 
freeholdings (temitk) or fief-holdings (pastmaMik, 
arpalik). As a result, the state lost its worthiest 
officers and no longer had the timariots available 
for war. A similar decline occurred in the Silmiyye 
hierarchy. After roos[so4-5 sheykhülisläms, Rags Sas- 
hers and Addis [gg] frequently suffered wrongful 
dismissal. Muldzemets and Aádi-ships were offered 
for sale, allowing ignorant men to enter the profes- 
sion. Promotion, too, had come to depend on age, 
rather than ability, In the old days, the Swlemd? had 
been upright men. Because they had feared God, 
the people had feared them, and the integrity of the 
sharifa had been preserved. 

‘The fimar-system had underlain the Empire's 
former military strength. In 992/r584-5, however, 
Ozdemir-oghll ‘Othman Pasha had allocated timars 
to deserving reSiyd. After him, the principle was 
extended, and unworthy re‘dyd and Palace nominees 
had received fimars, These made bad and rebellious 
troops. Few bothered to present themselves for 
campaigns. Many had contradictory Perdis [q.t], 
giving rise to disputes and a decline in the respect 
due to the sultan's decrees. Finally, the abolition of 
the yürüks and misellems, who had acted as a 
pioneer corps on campaigns, meant that the tima- 
riots, the picked troops of Islam, now had to perform 
menial tasks. The Janissaries and other Kapikulu 
corps [see orou] had also become corrupt. It was 
again Üzdemir-oghll ‘Othman Pasha who, in 992/ 


1584, had admitted suitable non-}uls into these 
corps, and after roo3/[1594-5 this had become a 
flood. The devshirme system broke down; tradesmen 
and others secured posts lawfully due only to Ruls, 
and admitted their relatives to the corps. The 
number of so-called Puis increased enormously, 
many of them retiring early without performing 
their military or other duties, and consequently 
they became a heavy burden on the treasury. 
Previously, they had resided only in Istanbul, 
Edirne and intermediate villages. They now resided 
throughout the empire, often exercising dictatorial 
powers in a region. 

The swollen number of fuls, together with a 
decline in Bhdps-i hümdyün lands [see kmAssA], 
which had either passed to enemies or else been 
allocated as pashmakll, wakf or vizier’s hā, 
meant a vastly increased burden of taxation on the 
ré'áyá, The sale of tax-collecting rights exacerbated 
the situation. Excessive taxation had impoverished 
the reGyd and this, in turn, led to insufficient 
treasury revenue, This led to military weakness 
which undermined the authority of the sultan. The 
result was internal dissension and military defeat. 

Koéi Beg's remedy for the decline was as con- 
servative as his analysis of its causes: a return to 
the imagined perfections of the era before Süleyman 1. 
Bribery should be removed by restoring the in- 
dependence of the Grand Vizier and neutralising the 
influence of Palace favourites in affairs of 
by keeping begs in their posts without fear of unjust 
dismissal; by dismissing ignorant ‘ulema? and re- 
placing them with learned men; by distributing 
limars only to men worthy to receive them, and 
ceasing the practice of distributing timartands as 
pashmabltk, wakf or other form of tenure. Only 
beglerbegis should appoint timariots. They should 
make a roll-call (yoklama) of present incumbents in 
their provinces (eydlet), renewing the berdis of 
qualified timariots and removing the unqualified. 
Kuls with high pay should receive ze‘dmets, thus 
creating a warriors fief (bič) and removing a 
burden from the treasury. Able-bodied timariots 
should serve on campaigns with the number of 
retainers (djebelu) which the old Rdmüns specify. 
This would produce 400,000 to $00,000 troops and 
provide a counterbalance to the influence of the 
kaplulus. Similarly, all innovations (bid'a!) in the 
Janissary and other kapifulu corps which contravene 
ithe old bdnüns should be abolished. There should 
be a graduation (Hma) from the Palace once in 
every seven years, and at these times the haplkulu 
corps should receive only eaough recruits to replace 
dead members. Officers (dabif) of these corps should 
never be unjustly deposed. 

Koti Beg’s second risdle is a straightforward 
description of various state institutions and govern- 
mental practices, interspersed with political maxims, 
Its purpose was to guide the new and totally inex- 
perienced sultan, Tbrahim, and its language, in 
accordance with that ruler’s mental capacities, is 
extremely simple (see M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, 24, 
art. Ibrahim, and rerixtu). 

Bibliography: apart from works mentioned 
above, see also: V. D. Smirnov, Koéybeg Gümüld- 
sinskit (sic) i drugie osmanshie pisateli XVII. 
veka, St. Petersburg 1873 (Turkish text with 
Russian tr.]; Zuhuri Danişman, Kogi Bey risalesi, 
Istanbul 1972 (introd. and modern Turkish tr. 
Mebmed Süreyyi, Sidjill-i othmdni, iv, 6: 
Bursa Mebmed Tahir, ‘Othmdntt miellifleri, 
Istanbul 1334/19:5-16, iii, rro ff.; F. Babinger, 
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Geschichteschreiber, 184 fL, 414 ff.; E. I. J. Rosen- 

‘thal, Political thought in mediaeval Islam, Cam- 

bridge 1068, 226-7. (C. H. Tween) 

KORJA ELI, modern Turkish Kocaeli: a region 
between the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara, 
covering a part of ancient Bithynia with its centre 
Iamid [g4.] (ancient Nicomedia), and the name of 
a sandjak of the Ottoman empire. Nowadays it is 
the name of a province (il) of Turkey (population 
385,408 in 1970), with Izmit as its capital. In 1954 
the eastern part of the province Kocaeli was sep- 
arated to form the Sakarya (Sakirya) province with 
its capital Adapazan. Since this administrative re- 
form, Kocaeli has comprised the ilees (formerly 
adis) of (Lzmit-) Merkez, Gebze, Kandıra, Gölçük 
(before 1936, Değirmendere) and Karamürsel. The 
province is traversed by the main route of communi- 
cation between Istanbul and Ankara and the East, 
nowadays by the Anatolian railway (since 1873) 
and the motorway No.:/Es. Modern industries 
have been founded along the Gulf of Izmit (Izmit 
Körfezi) in the Republican period, complementing 
the already existing ones (e.g. the Imperial Otto- 
man textile and carpet factory at Hereke). Thanks 
to the large forests prevailing in the region (in 1970 
42, % of the area was still considered as forest- 
land), the province became a centre for ship- 
building already in ancient times (cf. the mediaeval 
type of (rowing- and sailing) transport vessel, 
Caramusali, Turkish Karamtrsel, called after the port 
of Karamürsel). 

The Gulf of Izmit was a base area of the Ottoman 
navy from the rothjr6th century onwards. A dock: 
yard and naval establishment existed at Izmit till 
World War I, Since 1926 Gökük has been one of 
the main bases of the modern Turkish navy. 

Kodja Eli was one of the earliest Ottoman sandiass, 
formed during the reign of Orkhin in the years 


1327-38, Its name is derived from that of one of | 


the ghir leaders of the first two Ottoman rulers 
Aktakodja, who with Kara Mürsel and Konur Alp 
first raided this then Byzan‘ine region, and was 
buried on Baba Tepe near Kandira in 728/1327. 
During the Ottoman interregnum 1402-15 the 
Byzantines were able to regain their territory, but 
in 1419 Timartashoghlu Umur Beg reconquered 
Kodja Eli definitively for the Ottoman Sultan. 
Before the end of the roth/r6th century, the sandjak 
became part of the eydlet of the Aapudan pasta 
and its sandiat-begi a commander of a naval squad- 
ron. In 1867, within the framework of the new 
system of provincial administration, Kodja Eli was 
incorporated in the wildyet ot Kbudawendigar (7.v.]. 
From 1888 till the end of the Ottoman period it 
became the independent sandjak (mutasarsifith) of 
Izmid, with the 5 4ad@s of Adapazari, KKandlta, 
Geyve, Karamürsel and lamid-Merkez. In ca. 1890, 
V. Cuinet (La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1894, iv, 303 ff., 
371) estimated the population of the sandjak at 
223,000, of which 129,000 were Muslims, 49,000 
Armenians, 41,000 Greeks and 2,500 Jews. 
Bibliography : Ibn Battita, Rikla, tr. H. A. R. 
Gibb, ii, Cambridge 1962, 454 ff, 532; ‘Āshik- 
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KOHAT (p., "mountains"), a directly-adminis- 
tered District of what was the North West Fron- 
tier Province of British India and of Pakistan till 
1955, covering some 2,694 sq. miles and with its 
administrative centre at the town of Kóhát. The 
District is bounded by the Khyber Agency [see 
XAYBAR Pass] on the north, by the Kurram and 
North Waziristan Agencies in the west, by the 
Banni District [g.».] on the south, and by the Indus 
River and the ‘Iss Khel tahsil of the Pandjib on 
the east. 

The terrain of the District is that of a rugged 
tableland lying at an average of 2,000 ft, with low 
ranges of arid hills which rise to 3,000-4,000 ft., and 
with more fertile valley bottoms in which agriculture, 
sometimes by irrigation, is possible; the climate 
shows considerable variations in temperature and 
rainfall averages only r5 inches per annum. The 
region is connected with the Kabul River valley 
and the Khyber region by the Kübàt Pass, called 
locally the Darra (2,866 1f), whose control was in 
British times much disputed by the local Afridi 
tribesmen; the area round the Pass, a strip of un- 
administered territory, has for long been the site of a 
flourishing Afridi gun-making factory. An important 
commodity of the Teri village neighbourhood of 
Kohat has always been rock salt, of which there 
are extensive deposits at Bahidur Khél; until recent 


| years, these were owned by the Nawüb or titular 


head of the Khatak tribes. The Government of 
India's increase of the tax on K8h3t salt in 1896 to 
a level with that on cis-Indus salt was one of the 
pretexts for the tribal rising along the Frontier 
in 1897. 

‘The population of the District is essentially 
Pathan, mainly of the Bangash in the western parts, 
the Khatak [g.t.] in the eastern tracts down to the 
Indus shores, the Orakzay and Adam Khe! Afridis 
in the northern parts, and the Niâzis along the 
Indus in the south of the district; of these, the 
Bangash speak the northeastern or “hard” variety 
of Pashto, and the Khatak and Nilzl the south: 
western or "soft" one [see AFGNAN, lil. The Pashto 
language). 

The Khatak seem to have moved into Kabit from 
the west in the 8th/rgth century, whilst the Bangash 
entered the district in the following century as 
allies of the Khatak against the Orakzay. The 
Mughal adventurer Babur (g.v.] made his first foray 
into India in 9ro/1505 down the Kabul River valley 
to Peshawar, then into Kohat and Bannü and 
through the Deradjiat to the Indus; he scattered 
the local Pathans, and built towers of skulls of 
the slain in Kohat (Babur-ndma, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
230-2). In 120/1620 the Mughal Emperor Djahangir's 
general Mahibat Khän [g.v.] campaigned in XOhat 
against the Roshaniyya sectaries [g.v.] amongst 
the local Pathans. 

In the early roth century, Peshawar, Kohit, 
Bannü and the Deradjàt came under the contro! of 
the Sikh ruler of the Pandjáb, Randjit Singh, al- 
though Sikh authority was contested by the local 
tribes. The British envoy Mountstuart Elphinstone 
passed through Kohat in early 1809 on his way to 
the Durrànl court in Kabul, and waxed lyrical about 
the green valleys and the fruits of "Cohaut" (4m 
account of the kingdom of Caubul*, London. 1842, 
49 f£., ii, 50-1). After the downfall of the Sikh empire 
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and the annexation of the Pandjib in 1849, the 
British penetrated through the low Khatak hills 
and Kohat to the Kurram River valley at Thal. 
The regions of Peshawar, Kohat and Hazara were 
then briefly placed directly under the Board of 
Administration for the Pandjab. In 1876 these 
three northern regions of the Frontier were formed 
into the Commissionership of Peshawar. Then after 
the frontier tribal wars of the late 1890s and in the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, the North West Frontier 
Province was formed in tgot as an administrative 
unit separate from the Pandjib, with Kóhát as one 
of its four trans-Indus districts; KÓhit District 
itself comprised the three labsils of Kahat, Teri and 
Hangü. A road was made in rgor- connecting 
Pesh&war and Kóhát via the Pass, and a narrow- 
gauge railway was also begun to connect Khush- 
bàlgafh on the Indus with Kohat town, Hangi 
and Thal, thereby stimulating local trade with 
Tirāh and Kabul. Kohat town had already become 
an important garrison centre from which control 
was exercised over the turbulent Pathan tribes, 
and Sir Louis Cavagnari, who for more than a 
decade had been Deputy Commissioner in Kohat, had 
built himself a fine official residence there. 

During the inter-war period, Kóhit was, with 
Peshawar, Bannü and other parts of the Frontier, 
the scene of disturbances caused by the political 
movement of the Kiidmatgdrdn or “Redshirt” of 
‘Abd al-Ghafiér Khin. The postpartition position 
has not been greatly altered since British days. The 
District continues to be divided into three fahsils, 
with the names Kohat, Hangü and Karal 
town is an important military base for the Pakistan 
Army and there is also a military airfield, A plan 
for a barrage across the Toi River, the 
‘Yanda Dam", in order to harness flood waters, has 
long been mooted. The r9ór census enumerated a 
total population for the District, including the 
attached tribal areas in the north, of 627,795, a 
45% increase since 1951, with a population for 
Kohat town and cantonment of 75,000. 
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AU-KOHEN AL“ATTAR, Aru "t-Mvxà (DAwOD) 
B. AB! Nase B. HAFFAT AL-ISRAULI AL-HARÓMI, 
Jewish pharmacist who in 658/1260 wrote in Cairo 
"for himself and his son" a pharmacopoeia under 
the title (changing slightly in the manuscripts) 
Minhadj aldukhàn wa-dustūr al-a‘yan fi tarkib al- 
adwiya al-náfita li'Labdán, which became very widely 
spread, About his life almost nothing is known, and 
his relation to Abü Mansir Sulayman b. Haffiz 
al-Kóhén, the author of a muntakhab from which 
al-Kohén alfAttár quotes, is uncertain (see Stein- 
schneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 233 t. 
M. Plessner, im Oriens xxiixxiv [1070-1], 454. 
The Minkédj has the following 25 chapters: t. The 
duties of the pharmacist. 2. Drinks (ca. 1/6 of the 
whole work). 3. Concentrated fruit-syrups, 4. Pre- 


served fruits, 5, Pastes, 6. Electuaries. 7, Powder. 
8. Lozenges. 9. Remedies to be sucked. 1o. Pills. 
1r. “Hallowed substances" (iyáradjdf). 12. Eye- 
powder. 13. Eyesalves. r4. Pomades. 15. Oils, ete. 
r6. Plaster. 17. Tooth-powder. 18. Suppositories. 
19. Compresses, settings, sternutatories. 20. Sub- 
stitutive drugs. 2r. List of simple drugs. 22. Apothe- 
caries’ measures and weights. 23. Admonitions for a 
sensible way of living. 24. Professional instructions. 
25. Test of the usefulness of the simple and the 
composite drugs, At the end, the author promises a 
monograph on generally-known simple drugs, which 
was probably not written. 

Thus the work is a typical dispensatorium (akrábá- 
dhin, from Greek ypaqBtov via Syriac graphidhin), 
in which, after the Galenic example, the composite 
drugs (al-adwiya al-mwrakkaba) are grouped ac- 
cording to classes (xac yévn). In the present work, 
the simple drugs (ahadwiya al-adwiya al-mwjrada), 
usually dealt with in separate works, have equally 
been treated from certain view-points in chapters 
21, 24 and 25. The recipes are partly of the author 
himself, but the majority come from sources men- 
tioned by name. Most conspicious among the latter 
are the Dustür al-bimdvistant of Ibn Abi 'I-Bayán 
[q.v], teacher and somewhat older contemporary of 
al-Kóhén al-'Attár, and the Irsidd of Ibn Djumay* 
akIsrA"Hi, another pupil of Ibn Abi "-Bayán. In 
the introduction, al-Kóhén claims to be the first to 
compose an extended pharmacopeia especially for 
chemists; the earlier ones, Ibn Abi 'I-Bayla's book 
included, are said to have been written for physicians 
in the traditional manner. This specialisation has 
possibly been one of the reasons for the wide dis- 
semination of the work, a second one apparently 
being the very conveniently arranged survey of the 
current measures and weights (ch. 22), which must 
have met a generally felt need. For an officially- 
regulated standard did not exist, and the units of 
measures, so countlessly varying, were overseen 
with more or less care by the muhtasib only. A third 
reason for the popularity of the work may have 
been its useful indications for the chemist’s profes- 
sion (purchase, efficient storage, cleaning, protection 
of the drugs against blight etc., chapter 24). Finally, 
the abundant use of popular Arabo-Egyptian names 
of drugs made the work easily accessible to every user, 
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KOIL [see xovt]. 

AL-KOHIN [see Az-kOntw). 

KOKBURI (see BEGTEGINTDS]. 

KOKCA [see BADAKHSHĀN]. 

KÓMIS [see zonis]. 

KOMOTEN [see cOMOLDIINE in Suppl.]. 

KONAKRY (usual orthography, Conakry), capi- 
tal of the Republic of Guinea. 

With its site fixed in the tables of latitudes of 
Ptolemy, Konakry has only been regularly inhabited 
since the second half of the 18th century. It is 
situated on the west coast of Africa in lat. 9° s^ N. 
and long. 13° 43’ W., and occupies three distinct 
natural sites: part of the Kaloum peninsula, the 
island of Tumbo and the archipelago of Loos, Manga 
Damba, chief of the Susu people, founded Kaporo 
there in 1780, after having subjugated the Baga 
and the Mandenyi The Loos islands, originally 
occupied by the Portuguese (Los ldolhos), were 
occupied by Britain in 1848. After the “Mulatto 
War” of 1855-70, there were four villages, sc. Kaporo, 
Bulbinet, Tumbo and Camayenne, which were placed 
together at the time of the first French post's founda- 
tion, when the corvette “Goéland” passed there on. 
26 January 1887. On 1 August 1889, Conakry became 
the capital of the colony of the Rivières du Sud and 
Dependencies, and then in 1890 of French Guinea, 
of which Ballay was the first governor. 

It became the departure-point for roads into the 
interior after 1895, and then for the Conakry-Niger 
railway completed in rorg, and the town and its 
port enjoyed a rapid development facilitated by the 
filling-in of the Tumbo channel. Its vitality was 
shown by the increases of population: 13,000 in 
1899, 78,000 in 1958 and 250,00 in 1975. The Loos 
islands were attached to it in 1904, and also the 
convict settlement of Fotoba, where the Wali of 
Gumba, Tierno Aliou, leader of the revolt of the 
Houbbous, died in 1912. 

It became a Commune Mixte in 1913, with full 
powers in 1955, and then on 2 October 1958 Conakry 
became the capital of the Republic of Guinea. It has 
1,853 m. of docks, ro hectares of platforms, a volume 
of traffic amounting to 2 1/2 million tonnes and an 
airport with a 3,300 m. runway; it is thus a lively 
industrial centre. Despite the ending to the mining 
of Kaloum's iron deposits in 1966 and the slackening 
of the exploitation of the bauxite of Kassa, it re- 
mains the main outlet of the Fria Company, and 
also possesses many factories, including for tobacco 
and matches, furniture, tanning, shoes, plastics, 
brewing, fruit juice, etc. Since 1963 Conakry has 
had the Gamal Atdel Nasser Polytechnic Institute, 
with seven faculties, including one for medicine, 
and it also has several Écoles Nationales (Arts and 
Crafts, Meteorology, etc.). 

The majority of the population is Muslim (71 % 
in 1955). The conversion of the Baga and Susu was 
achieved at the beginning of the rgth century by 
the Yattara family, the Diulas. Christianity came 
with the Anglican mission at Fotoba in 1864, and 
the Catholic mission, which built the cathedral of 
St. Mary, in r890. On 18 October 1897 Conakry 


became an Apostolic prefecture, on x8 April 1920 
an Apostolic vicariate, and on 15 September 1955 
an Archidioces.The diocese contained 13,400 Roman 
Catholics in 1965, two-thirds of these in the capital, 
The strength of Islam is easily discernible from these 
figures. The main fariha there remains that of the 
Kadiriyya, which resisted the penetration of the 
Tidjniyya in the rgth century under the double 
influence of the sãwiya of Touba and of the Sene- 
galese auxiliary troops of the French who adopted 
Muridism. These last built a mosque on the island 
of Tumbo, still called the Senegalese mosque. 

Despite the efforts of Malinka scholars, Wabhabism 
has remained only embryonic. One should further 
note a certain persistent strain of animism among 
the Baga population, characterised till 1963 by the 
cult of the tree of Bassicole, on the isthmus of 
Tumbo, cut down then to allow the building of the 
People's Palace at the expense of the People's 
Republic of China. 
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KONG, corruption of Kpon, name of a place in 
the northern part of the Ivory Coast near to 
the watershed between the basins of the Comoé 
and that of the Nzi which flows into the Bandama. 
Kpon was founded in a very ancient period by the 
Senoufo of the Falafala tribe who to this day have 
retained their predominant rights over the land, 
while playing now only an unobtrusive role. 

Kong is an illustration of the advance of the 
Malinka towards the south and towards the regions 
Producing gold and kola. This immigration took 
place in the period following the r6th century and 
these Dioula who supposedly came from Macina 
founded Bobo Dioulasso on their way. Having 
established themselves in Kong they were reinforced 
at the beginning of the 18th century by contingents 
of Sohondji Malinka pagans, with whose help they 
were able to police the trade-routes. There can be 
no doubt that it was at the end of the r8th century 
that a Malinka chief, Sekou Ouattara, whose family 
was linked with the inhabitants of Boron on the 
Bandama, united a group of Malinka families coming 
from the north. From Macina he passed through Dé 
near Bandiagara, Téwélé near Bobo Dioulasso, then 
Teninguera near Kong where he ousted a red-haired 
chieftain named Lassiré Gombélé, taking his place 
and establishing Islam. Lassiré Gombélé would no 
doubt have been a Mandé, ruling over the autoch- 
thonous Falafala and the Paralha (Koulango). 

Sekou Ouattara established his twelve sons so 
firmly in the villages that when his brother Famarha 
attempted to gain power, the resistance offered by 
the sons forced him to leave and to settle in Bobo 
Dioulasso, opening a long series of quarrels between 
the two cities. 

From the city of Kong the power of this Dioula 
aristocracy spread throughout the neighbouring 
country, largely as a result of the superiority of 
their cavalry. To assure themselves of a supply of 
remounts, they founded on the Bani the village of 
So fara (stallions). 

While the children of Sekou Ouattara received 
various appanages, the sixth son, Sambakari, at- 
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tempted to conquer Lobi and spent several years 
fighting interminable campaigns against the Léa, 
the Teguessié and the Dian. The authority of the 
Dioula over the land of Lobi seems to have been 
purely nominal. 

‘Among campaigns involving external powers, 
‘one was repulsed by the Tondion of Biton Kouloubali 
in 1725. Also, the Ashanti army which, according 
to Bowdich, bad reached as far as Kong, was defeated 
there and its leader injured by a lance-blow at aplace 
which is still pointed out in the vicinity of the town. 

‘Abo (1720-46), the ruler of the Abron, was pursued 
by the Ashanti king Opokou Ouaré and took refuge 
in Kong, where the sovereign's mother handed 
him over to the Ashanti who put him to death. 

With its control over the gold and kola routes, 
the city of Kong took on greater and greater im- 
portance, and the authority of the sovereigns ex- 
tended over the whole of the land from the Comaé to 
the Marahoué and, towards the Djimini in the 
south, where the Dioula had constructed terraced 
dwellings in the Sudanese style. Five mosques with 
twin pyramid-shaped minarets dominated the 
‘quarters of the city. 

The military power of Kong depended on con- 
tingents of pagan soldiers. But commercial prosperity 
induced the more gifted elements to turn away from 
military pursuits, to such an extent that when the 
Pallaka pagans rebelled and closed their territory 
to caravan traffic, the punitive expeditions mounted 
by Kong came to nothing. 

‘Although Mungo Park had heard tell of Kong, it 
was Binger who, on 20 February 1888, arrived in 
the town and stayed there until the arth March. 
In December of the same year, Treich-Laplene made 
the sovereign of that time, Karamoko Oule Wattara, 
sign a treaty placing Kong under French protection. 
This treaty was signed on ro January 1859 in the 
presence of Binger, who had occasion to return to 
Kong in 1892. 

Two years later, Kong was visited by Captain 
Marchand, Kpaki Bo (= “feller of the forest"), 
who bad heard of the threats made by Samori 
against Kong. It was then that Lt.-Colonel Monteil 
was recalled to the area; he had been preparing to 
attempt a regrouping of forces on the Upper Nile. 
Mustering at Grand Bassam in August 1894, the 
column encountered the utmost difficulties in making 
progress. Joining batile with the armies of Samori 
in March 1895, it was forced to retreat and on 15 
May 1897, Samori razed the city to the ground and 
massacred those of the inhabitants who had not 
succeeded in escaping towards Bobo-Dioulasso. 
Only the houses of the Falafala were spared. 

In January 1398, a French detachment established 
post there, which was soon laid under siege but 
was relieved by Commandant Caudreller. With 
Samori captured, and peace re-established, the French 
administration invited the refugees to return. Some 
accepted, but the majority remained in Bobo 
Dioulasso. Kong was never to regain its former 
eminence. It was to remain a mere regional capital 
with some 3,000 inhabitants, and an important 
centre of Muslim proselytism. 
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KONYA (Arabic and Turkish orthography, 
Kaniya), known in antiquity as leonium, an im- 
portant town lying on the edge of the Anatolian 
plateau, on a diagonal line connecting the Dardanelles 
with the Taurus passes leading into Syria. 


x. History. 


Konya was, during the centuries of Arab inva- 
sion, a Byzantine military base which the attackers 
seem for this reason to have more or less delibe- 
rately avoided and circumvented, in preference 
either for Tarsus [see TAmsOs] to the south or 
especially for Cappadocia by the northern routes; 
this would seem to explain the fact that the 
town is seldom mentioned in military histories. 
It is probable, however, that Konya, like other 
towns, had suffered previously in the Persian in- 
vasion, and that it occupied only a section of its 
former territory. It is difficult to describe with 
certainty its history in a period for which no archae- 
ological investigation has been performed, but the 
common and widespread re-use of older materials 
in the Saldjak monuments would seem to indicate 
that many buildings were in ruins and the town 
only partially reconstructed. It reappears, however, 
in a better light at the time of the Turkish invasions 
of the sth/ith century and at the time of the 
Crusaders who passed that away in 1097. The latter 
found no serviceable fortifications there, but were 
able to derive benefit from the gardens in the vicinity 
of the town. 

It was the Saldiük régime which marked the 
zenith of the history of Konya. The site, well irrigated 
in contrast to the neighbouring desert, commanded 
the southern route at a time when the Danishmendids 
(q.v.] denied the Saldjüks access to the northern 
route to the Dardanelles, and it must have found 
favour with the new masters when they became 
aware of the need for a secure political and military 
base as a focus for their still semi-nomadic peoples. 
The real development of the town dates from the 
reign of Mas'üd (512-50/1118-55), who resolving to 
make Konya a capital, built a mosque there and 
Other monuments which his successors must have 
completed. It was already a city of note when in 
1199 the German army raised in Cologne by Frederick 
Barbarossa passed through it. The progressive unifi- 
cation of Turkish Asia Minor under the rule of the 
Saldjóks evidently contributed to the prosperity of 
the capital. Besides the principal mosque, from 
about 1190 onwards the city possessed a number of 
smaller ones, as well as madrasas, Bhanbahs [q.ev. 
flourishing markets and reconstructed ramparts. 
The development of the power of the sultans in the 
first half of the 7th/12th century was also reflected 
in the towa, where apparently social hierarchy was 
judged by the importance and height of houses 
rather than by the allocation of separate quarters 
to the various ethnic groups. In Konya there were 
evidently Greeks (with their monastery, reputedly 
dedicated to Plato), Armenians and some Jews; 
the records make few references to Turks, a term 
reserved in this context for the Turcomans of the 
plains, but rather speak of Muslims, a designation 
normally embracing both indigenous Turks, who 
in a town of this kind were largely Iranised, and 
Iranian immigrants, erriving especially in the period 
following the Kh*árazmian and Mongol invasions, 
who, besides their involvement in craftsmanship, 
were sometimes promoted to the most important 
civil posts of the régime. Three social groups deserve 
special attention, the idgish, the akhis and the 
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Süfis or dervishes. The idgish were a kind of militia 
recruited among the half-breed sons of indigenous 
fathers converted to Islam and married to Turkish 
women; the abhts [q.v.] were a Turkish form of the 
Muslim Jutussa (g.v.], and were to play an important 
role especially in the period of the Mongols and their 
immediate successors; as for the Süfis, there were 
a number of different orders, but, from the middle 
of the 7th/r3th century the prestige of Djalàl al-Din 
Rimi must have drawn numerous disciples to him, 
although this was not an organised order (that of 
the Mevlevis or Mawlawiyya, from Mevland/Mawlina) 
until the Stb/r4th century. Naturally, Konya also 
had a military garrison, composed to a large extent 
of slaves of Byzantine stock captured on the north- 
western marches of the kingdom. The sultans lived 
in the palaces which they had built in Konya and 
the surrounding area, The ramparts of the town had 
been extended and strengthened in the time of the 
great sultan ‘Ali? al-Din Kay Kubid [g.v.] with 
the compulsory co-operation of the senior amirs of 
the region. The buildings erected in this period are 
studied below, but the abundance and importance 
of the mosques, madrasas, Ahdnkd's, hospitals, 
‘AMansjcaravanserais, etc. testify to the considerable 
development of the Saldjük capital, which the 
present-day remains continue to evoke, in an original 
and compelling style. 

‘The progressive establishment of the Mongol 
protectorate over Saldiük Anatolia in the second 
half of the 7th/r3th century was naturally pre- 
judicial to the importance of Konya, although in a 
slow and partial fashion. The rivalry between the 
brother sultans ‘zz al-Din Kaykiis and Rukn 
al-Din Kilidi Arslan represented in fact the struggle 
between the partisans of collaboration with the 
Mongols, the naturally dominant force in eastern 
Asia Minor beyond Kayseri, and the partisans of 
resistance, whose headquarters was at Konya and 
who relied to a large extent on the Turcomans of 
ihe southern and western frontiers. The decline of 
ceatral authority was accompanied by a boost to 
the prestige of peripheral Turcoman principalities 
in such a way that centres of political activity, etc. 
were transferred to new regions, to the detriment of 
Konya in particular. The episode which marked this 
evolution for the first time was the temporary oc- 
‘cupation of Konya in 675-7/1277-8 by the Karamà- 
nids (see KARAMAN-OGHULLARI] of the western 
Taurus, who installed there a bogus Saldjak known 
by the name of Djimri. Their independent govern- 
ment survived however until 713/1313; but in that 
year it was definitively annexed, although the 
Karaminids did not lose their capital, henceforward 
to be situated at Laranda/Karamán [see LARANDA]. 
The cultural and religious importance of the town 
and the relative importance of its population ensured, 
however, that it retained a certain vitality, as is 
attested by a number of buildings and pious founda- 
tions erected by Karamanid princes and dignitaries. 
Once occupied by Biyezid Yildirim, the town was 
definitively annexed to the Ottoman state, together 
with the remainder of the Karamanid state, in 880) 
1475, and Ottoman documentary archives give evi- 
dence that wakjs and Saldjük and Karamanid in- 
stitutions were in general maintained there. Naturally 
in this vast empire, far removed from all the impor- 
tant areas, Konya could no longer be more than a 
provincial centre, The fact that it was under 
walls that the Ottoman army of Reshid Pasha was 
crushed by the Egyptian army of Ibrahim Pasha, 
the son of Mubammad ‘AI, at the end of 1832, 


Proves that the town could still occasionally play a 
strategic role. 

‘A number of travellers have visited and briefly 
described Konya. One of the most valuable accounts 
is that of Henci de Laborde, who has left us plans 
of the town as it was in 1828, a period in which 
many buildings today in ruins were still standing. 
The population of the town, which in the time of 
Cuinet (end of the 19th century), was about 50,000, 
passed the 100,000 mark in the middle of this century 
(119,841 in 1960) and has continued to increase 
slowly since then. 

Bibliography: An exhaustive bibliography of 
the geographers, travellers and historians was 
given in 1954 by Besim Darkot in his /4 art. v. 
The most recent works include especially those 
of Ismail Hakki Konyah, Konya lari Konya 
1963, and Mehmet Önder, Mevlana şehri Konya, 
Konya 1971. See also Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968; Osman Turan, Selçuklular 
zamaninda Türkiye, 1971; S. Vryonis Jr, The 
decline of medieval Hellenism im Asia Minor, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971; E. Eickhoff, 
Friederich Barbarossa im Orient, 1977; Faruk 
Sumer, art. KARAMAN-ogHULLARI. (CL. CAwWEN) 


2. Monuments. 


There are some eighty monuments surviving in 
Konya, but many are so heavily restored that only 
fragments of decoration survive of the first founda- 
tion. An example is the Hoca Hasan Mescid, ca. 
1200. Major buildings lost but recorded include the 
bedesten. The number of houses and honaks dating 
from the 18th to the 2oth centuries is declining rapidly, 
but the private Koyunoglu Museum survives. A study 
of relative documents was made by |, H. Konyali, 
Konya tarihi, Konya 1963, and of ceramics by 
M. Meinecke, Fayencedekorationen seldschukischer 
 Sakralbauten in Kleinasien, Tübingen 1976. His da- 
tings are bere accepted unless otherwise stated, while 
an asterisk indicates buildings dated by inscriptions. 

Walls and palaces. The walls were destroyed 
within living memory. C. Texier, Asie Mineure, 
Paris 1882, and others recorded the wealth of antique 
and Saldjük decoration incorporated ia them, 
especially in the vicinity of the 108 towers, including 
fabulous beasts, a decapitated Hercules and extensive 
verses, all of which were gilded. The grandeur of 
the city is confirmed by the ruined kiosk of Klldj 
Arslan II (1155-92), which was once a square chamber 
clad in ceramics with balconies carried on large 
consoles above a vaulted hall. Illustrated in F. Sarre, 
Der Kiosk von Konya, Berlin 1936, it is situated in 
the citadel area which has yet to be excavated in 
depth and where such remains of the kale as exist. 
are attributed by Konyalı to 618/r221, although it 
was founded in 569/1173. 

Mosques and complexes. Adjacent is the Alaeddin 
Cami begun by Kayká^üs 1 [q.v]. The consequences 
of frequent repairs are as important as the damage 
they mask. The area immediately round the mibrdb. 
is the oldest dated by the inscription to Sultan 
Mas‘id on the outstanding mihrdb, ca. 1155, The 
west half of the prayer hall was completed in 617/ 
1220* and the east pillared hall was added in 1235 
when the mihrdd (its heart mutilated irreparably) 
in the typical Anatolia ceramic manner was added. 
Among inscribed names are those of Ustid Hadjdjt 
Mengubirti (reading provisional) al-Khilati (on the 
minbar), Muhammad b. Khawlin of Damascus, an 
overseer, and of Atabeg Ayàz, the official in charge 
of work 1219-20, 
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Contiguous with the enlarged mosque and now 
entered from it is the duodecagonal rürbe named 
after Kilfdj Arslin and dated 616-:7/1219-21g. The 
cenotaphs are covered in white inscriptions on deep 
cobalt blue grounds. Except for Kayká?üs I, buried 
at Sivas, from rrg2 onwards this was the mausoleum 
of the dynasty. 

Externally, the courtyard wall is monumental, 
with two marble portals in a style developed from 
that of rath century Zangid Damascus. The Iplikgi 
Cami, 1220-30, was first rebuilt in 733/1532*, but 
the miri survived. The central aisle has three 
domes, and the three on each side are vaulted. The 
mosque is now the museum. The Larende or Sahip 
Ata Cami, 656/1258*, has lost its second brick minaret 
in the Iranian or Central Asian style. The stalactite 
porch, incorporating detritus from Christian monu- 
ments, is 13th century workmanship at its apogee, 
which was increasingly heavy and flamboyant. The 
fine faience mibrdb and semi-domed fudm survived 
rebuilding. It is united with the didnogah (of the 
dourudn type retaining some original decoration) 
by the family tomb in a manner suggestive of ancestor 
worship. This mausoleum is of the domed iwdn type 
with a crypt, where the cenotaphs retain some of 
their faiencework. The inscription on the mosque 
to the master Kalük b. ‘Abd Allah (reading provi- 
sional) makes this his only dated building, The 
Sadreddin Konevi Cami, 673/1274-5*, has lost two 
deeply-carved shutters to the Türk ve Islam Eserleri 
Museum, Istanbul, 

Kaykubid I [gp], as patron of Djalal al-Din 
Romi (¢.v.J, created Konya's greatest spiritual 
memorial, which is expressed materially as the 
Mevlevi complex and museum, to which the mosque 
of Selim II is related. The tekke originated in 628/1231 
(Meinecke, 342; Konyalı, 630), but the earliest iwdn 
which contains the cenotaph of the poet is dated 
672/1273-4. Its scalloped dome was-recovered in 
Kütahya tiles externally in 1818, 1909 and r949 
(Konyali, 654) and the wooden cenotaph, 674/1277, 
completely covered in inscriptions, is hidden under 
the gold embroidered velvet cloth donated by ‘Abd 
Hamid Il. A second dome was built over the tombs 
of the successors of the Mewar but the complex 
is largely 16th century in date. Bayazid II restored 
the mausoleums and added three domed units 
together with a typical Ottoman minaret in 910/1504, 
while Selim I installed the garden fountain, 98/1512. 
Stileyman I rebuilt the masdjid and sami\khdna, 
973/1565, and Selim II the ‘imdret, now destroyed. 
The cells of Murid ITI were transformed in the 19th 
century. Important repairs were effected by Murád 
IV, 1044/1634 and 1048/1650, and by Mehemmed 
IV, ro6o[r6so. Four typical Ottoman fürbes in the 
garden court are dated *934/1527, Khürrem Pasha; 
981-2/1573-4, Sinin Pasha; 994/1585, daughters of 
Küéük Murid Pasha; 1006/1597, Shaykh Khalil. 
The museum houses textiles and other treasures of 
the order which is active again. The Selimiye Cami, 
begun by Süleymán I and completed by Selim II, 
has a seven-domed portico carried on six Byzantine 
limestone columns. Its plan is based on that of the 
Fatih mosque in Istanbul, but without a swilrüb 
apse. Erroncously attributed to Sinán, it is typical 
of the stark style that preceded his appointment as 
mi'már bashi, Beside the mosque is the library of 
Yüsuf Agha, 1209/1794. Pir Paşa Cami, ca. 926/1519, 
is a typical Ottoman mosque, but with a iibe in- 
corporated into a comer of the portico, Şerefeddin 
Cami was founded 1220-30, rebuilt by the Kara- 


1046/1636 into an imitation of Kllldi ‘AN Pasha 
mosque, Tophane, Istanbul. Fragments of rath 
century ceramic can be seen in the mortar, and 
there are patches of brickwork amid the ashlar, 
Heavily restored, 1299/1881, the interior painting is 
in the roth century fairground manner and includes 
a typical folk art representation of the Süleymaniye 
Cami, Istanbul, over the mifrdd, Kapı Cami, roóo 
1650 (Konyah, 429), owes its light, open style to 
the repairs in 1226/1811*, Abdülaziz Cami, minbar 
1293/1876; also replaces an older building, and its 
florid École des Beaux-Arts appearance is likely to 
be the work of Sarkis Balyan of the rgth century 
dynasty of court architects. 

Colleges or medreses. The Sırçalı Medrese, 640/1242-3, 
is a partially-ruined two-hedn type. The outstanding 
faience milirdé is set in an fudm which retains a 
quantity of its décor. The carving of the portal is 
also notable. Inscriptions include those io the 
founder Badr al-Din Muslib and the master Mubam- 
mad b. Muhammad b, *Uthán al-Tüsl. 

The Karatay Medrese, 649/1251-2*, ruined, but 
retaining its famous marble portal, which was an 
Anatolian vatiant of the Damascus style (see Alaeddin 
Cami) and also the starscape dome with an 
oculus over the pool of the court-hall supported by 
deep fan-shaped tiled pendentives. This monument 
now houses a collection of Saldjük ceramics. Only 
the fwiin remains of the Küčük Karatay Medrese 
nearby, 646/1248-9. 

The Ince Minareli Medrese, ca. 663/1264-5, built 
by Kalük (Külüg) b. ‘Abd Allah, heavily-restored, 
lost two-thirds of its brick minaret in r317/1899. 
It was a foil to the portal’s giant inscriptive bands 
developed out of simple established decorative forms 
more appropriate to wood. Overweighted decoration 
which masks structure was the Achilles heel of 
later Saldjük architecture. 

Masdids. These include Besarebey Mescid, 610/1213 
(inscription disputed), and Abdülaziz Mescid, 621] 
1214-5, both rebuilt with fragments of original 
ceramics remaining, as with Sekerfurus Mescid, 
61712209, The Tag (Stone) or Haci Ferruh Mescid, 
613/r215 (Konyali, 364), has an inscription to the 
master Ramadin and idiosyncratic carved stone 
porch and mibrdb. The Hatuniye Mescid, 627/1229- 
30*, retains most of its thick Güdük Minaret, built 
of glazed brick. The Bulgur Tekke Mescid rz40-50, 
still has its plain, hexagonal dado tiles, as does the 
Karatay Mescid, 646/1248-9, but the Sirçalı Mescid 
of the same date retains its brick minaret and its 
renowned mibrdb. The mild of the Beyhekim 
Mescid, 1270-80, is now in the Staatliche Museum 
(Islamische Museum, Cat, No. 81), Berlin, Both the 
Kararslan and the Tahir ile Zühre Mescids, ca. 1280, 
have restored mihrábs, 

Of many later examples, the Kadi Mürsel Mescid, 
S14[1409, has lost its dependencies which once were 
distinctively Keramanfd in style, including the 
mibrdd, 

Lesser monuments, The Hasbey Darülhuffaz, 824/ 
1421* built by Karamanoghlu Mebmed Bey, has a 
traditional ceramic mifrab. The marble panels have 
fallen from the façade below the sixteen-ribbed dome. 
A rare, extant namasgāh is the Musalla, 948/1541. 

Among several, a typical iän type türbe is the 
Gömeç Hatun, 674-84/1275-85, built of brick above 
ashlar with an ornamental tile façade and crenel- 
lations. It has two triangular buttresses and double 
stairs raised over the sepulchra vault, Fakidede 
Türbe, 824-6o[r471-56, built of stone is transitional 


mänoghlu Ibrahim IT, 848/r445, and transformed in | in style. 
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Of the fountains, Kapu Çeşme rebuilt in Ottoman 
times has claim to Saldjak origins. A standard 
Ottoman example is the Akçeşme, 936/1555. The 
Bahkh Çeşme incorporates a Byzantine plaque 
depicting two fishes. 

Monuments in the vicinity. The large, pillared mos- 
que at Meram of Karamánoghlu Mehmed Bey, 805/ 
1402*, stands beside the Lammas of Ibrahim Bey, 
837/1424*, which is fed by the lime springs. 

Local mid-r3th century caravanserais each with 
portal, court and hall and all partially ruined, are 
Kandemir (Yazónü) Han, 6o3/r206*; Kızıl Oren 
Han, ce. 6oifr207; Dokuzun Han, 607/1210%; 
Altunba (Altunapa) Han, early 13th century. The 
Zazadin (Sadaddin) Han, 633/1235-6*, is in better 
repair and noteworthy for the extensive re-use of 
classical material and early Christian tombstones. 
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KOPAK [see stica]. 

KÖPRÜ (see vezir xórnO]. 

KOPRU HISARI “fortress of the bridge", a 
village in the Ottoman province of Khudawendigar 
{g.v.] in northwestern Anatolia, and situated on the 
Cürük Şü river near Yeñishehir, 1t owes its historical 
fame to its being the site of a Byzantine fortress 
taken in 638/1289 by ‘Othman b. Ertoghrul, chief of 
the *Othmánll group of Tiirkmens based on Eskishe- 
hir, after the previous capture of Biledjik and 
during the course of the extension of Ottoman 
influence within the province towards Bursa (g-o); 
ci. H. A. Gibbons, The foundation of the Ottoman 
empire, Oxford 1916, 32-3. 

Bibliography: Sami Bey, Kamas al-a'lam, v, 
3906; Von Hammer, Histoire, i, 87-9; Huart, 
Konia, la ville des derviches tourneurs, Paris 1897, 
18 (illustr. of bridge). (Ct. Huart) 
KOPRULU, a family of Ottoman viziers who 

rose to prominence in the latter half of the rrth/ 
17th century and dominated Ottoman life for much 
of that period, bringing a halt for some time to the 
decline of the empire, instituting internal reforms 
and gaining new conquests. The name derives from 
the close association of the founder of the family, 
Köprülü Mebmed Pasha, with the town of Köprü 
ip] (then in the sandjab of Amasya), which, in 
turn, was later called Vezir-Köprū through its as- 


sociation with the family (and to distinguish it from 
the near-by Tash Köprü). That Mebmed Pasha was 
born in Albania, however, is clearly shown by his 
wabfiyys, drawn up in Edime in Radjab zo7o| 
March 1660, in his own lifetime, in which it is stated 
that his homeland was the village called Rudnik, 
attached to the badā? of Arnawut Belgrade (Berat). 
His first visit to Köprü appears to have occurred 
only when he departed the palace service to go 
there as a sipthi, but he thereafter settled there, 
marrying and establishing a home to which he 
repaired when out of office. 

The leading members of the Köprülü family are 
the following: 

1. Köprülü Mehmed Pasha (?986-1072/?1578- 
1661), the Ottoman Grand Vizier who gave his name 
io the family. If, as his contemporary, Findiķiiii 
Mebmed Agha asserts (Silabdar, Ta?ribA, Istanbul 
1928, i, 226), he died at the age of 86, he must have 
been born in ca. 986/1578 (for other estimates of 
Mehmed Pasha's age, see Defterdar Sarl Mehmed 
Pasha, Zubdat al«wabd^t al-‘Othmaniyya, Süley- 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2382; Rashid, Ta?rihÀ, Istanbul 
1282/1865, i, 6; SALW, Ta?rikh, Istanbul 1291-3) 
1874-6, ii, 69; Ahmed Refik, Köprülüler, Istanbul 
13311914, 19; Uzungarph, Osmanh tarihi, iil 
Ankara 1951, 410) in Albania (see above). Brought 
to Istanbul in his youth, he was taken into the 
palace and by 1623 was a cook in the palace kitchens, 
He secured the backing of Khosrew Agha [see 
XHOSREW PASHA, BOSNIAK], then in the AAdsj-oda 
{g.v.], and entered first the büyëk ode, then the 
Hhasine-odast, His quarrelsomeness and disobedience 
led to the termination of his career within the 
palace, and he went out to the provinces as a sipali: 
jt was thus that he first went to the town of Köprü 
in Anatolia where he settled and married *A'isha 
‘Khanim, the daughter of the vaivode of Köprü, 
Yosuf Agha, from the Kayadilk ithik in Havza. 
During Khosrew Agha's tenure as agha of the 
Janissaries, Köprülü again entered his service, and 
When Khosrew became Grand Vizier (1037/1628) 
Köprülü became his treasurer (Bharimedár). Fol- 
lowing Khosrew's execution (1041/1632), Köprülü 
served in certain provincial posts, as vaivode or 
agha, probably in or near Köprü: according to 
Hüseyn Husám al-Din, for example, he was sandiak 
begi of Amasya for some eight months in tos4/1634-5. 
(Amasya ta?rikki, iv, Istanbul 1928, 61). He sub- 
sequently came again to Istanbul where he held a 
variety of posts such as those of Inspector of the 
Guilds (Ihtisab aghast), Inspector of the Arsenal 
(Topkhdne ndsiri), Commander of the Sipahis (of 
the alii bölük: Sipahiler aghasi) and Commander of 
the Armourers (Diebedji-besW). Taking part as 
sandidk begi of Corum in the siege of Baghdad 
(1048/1638), in which he was wounded, be became 
attached to the Grand Vizier Kemankesh Kara 
Mustafa Pasha and was appointed Kapidjilar- 
hetkkudäst and, later, Mir-dBkGr. In 1053/1643-4 he 
held the post of sandjak-begi of Amasya a second 
time, for some five months. Kara Mustafa Pasha's 
successor, Sultàn-zide Mehmed Pasha, gave Köprülü 
the governorship of Trabzon with two fughs, How 
long he remained in that post is unknown, but he 
later resided for a time in Köprü and then, in 1057/ 
1647, became mütesellim for the cydlet of Damascus 
when that province was given to the seventh Akdsschi 
as a bashmaklit by Sultan Ibrahim (Na‘ima, Ta'rib 
Istanbul 1281-3/1864-7, iv, 243; Silabdar, i, 225). 
While in this post, he was ordered to campaign, 
acting as beglerbegé of Karaman, against the rebellious 
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wali of Sivas, Warwar ‘All Pasha, who was advancing 
on Istanbul, Having fallen prisoner to “Ali Pasha in 
the battle which ensued near Čankiri, he was rescued 
by Ipshir Mustafa Pasha [¢.v.], who had also been 
deputed to deal with ‘Ali Pasha (1058/1648; cf. 
Ewliya Čelebi, Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul 1314-8/ 
1896-1900, ii, 452). The following year Köprülü 
was sent against Boynu-Varall (Boynu-Féri) Mebmed 
Pasha, for whose execution an imperial reseript had 
been issued because of his oppression of the peasants. 
Köprülü avoided bloodshed by sending him a letter 
recommending that he immediately seek pardon from 
the Walide Sultan, which advice Boynu-Yarall 
Mebmed Pasha took and thus was forgiven and 
spared (Na‘im4, iv, 459-60]. 

During the Grand Vizierate of Gurdju Mehmed 
Pasha (ro6r-2/r651-2), the architect Kasim Agha 
[q.v], Retkhudd to the Walide Sultan, knowing of 
her dissatisfaction with the Grand Vizier, recom- 
mended Köprülü to her, but the initiative led only 
to Kóprülü's holding the office of kubbe alti vizier 
for a week or so before the jealous Grand Vizier 
brought about his virtual banishment as sandjak 
begi of Köstendil (Kara Celebi-zide ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
 Rastdat al-abrdr dhayli, Istanbul University TY 3272, 
fol. 63: Naim, v, 178). He was later dismissed and, 
according to Silábdár (i, 225-6), scraped a living 
during this period in certain minor posts, suffering 
imprisonment for debt. While spending some time 
in Köprü, he met in Kütahya (February 1655) with 
Ipshir Pasha, who was on his way to take up his 
appointment as Grand Vizier and who appointed 
him governor of Tarabulüs al-Shám. Before Köprülü 
could take up his post, however, Ipshir had falle: 
and Köprülü, dismissed, returned to Köprü (Naima, 
vi, 22, 125). Although Kasim Agha advised the 
Grand Vizier Süleymán Pasha to seek Kóprülü's 
help (February 1556), Süleymán Pasha did not heed 
the recommendation (Na‘im4, vi, 142), Köprülü met 
with the newly-appointed Grand Vizier Boynu-Yarall 
Mehmed Pasha in Eskishehir a few months later 
and came with him to Istanbul: some time after- 
ward he was once more appointed governor of 
Tarabulüs al-Shám. Bat as the result of efforts made 
on his behalf with the Walide Sultan by such as 
Kasim Agha and the res al-Autid Shami-zade 
Mebmed Efendi, Köprülü was himself proposed for 
the Grand Vizierate, which post he agreed to accept 
on four conditions, which were such as to guarantee 
him absolute independence and freedom from inter- 
ference. The Walide Sultin accepted these conditions 
on oath, and the sultan appointed him the next day 
(26 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1066/15 September 1656). 

KBprüli's appointment to the Grand Viziorate 
aroused great astonishment at first, since his career 
thus far had not been characterised by any great 
success (Mebmed Khalife, Ta^ribh-i Ghimáni, ed. 
A. Refik in TOEM, supp. (1346), 44), but before 
long bis considerable abilities came to be widely 
recognised. Among his first acts was to deal with 
the Kádl-zàdeler, who, since the time of Murád IV, 
had been engaging in troublesome sectarian quarrels 
in Istanbul and who attempted to provoke such a 
quarrel after Köprülü had been in office only eight 
days. Having tried persuasion, Köprülü caused their 
ringleaders to be banished to Cyprus (sec Kitib 
Celebi, The balance of truth, tr. G. L. Lewis, London 
1957, 132-4; Na'imà, vi, 227 ff,; Silábdár, i, 57-9). 
Köprülü continued his efforts to bring peace and 
order to Istanbul, Along with causing the executions 
of certain individuals, among them Abiza Ahmed 
Pasha, accused of laxity in the defence of Bozdia-ada 
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which he had surrendered to the Venetians, and the 
Orthodox Patriarch Parthenius III, who was ac- 
cused of seditious activities, he succeeded in quelling 
a rebellion of the sipihi dissidents (zorbas) and 
purging their number (r8 Rabi‘ I 1067/4 January 
1657: for details, see Ta’rith-i Ghilmdni, 44; Na‘ina, 
vi, 246 ff.; Silabdar, i, 62 ff.). 

Köprülü then set about preparations for a cam- 
paign to end the Venetian threat to the Straits and 
in particular to recover Bozdja-ada and Limnos. 
Having sent the fleet out first, under the Kapudan 
Pasha Topal Mebmed Pasha, he himself set out, as 
commander-in-chief, on t Ramadan 1067/13 June 
1657. The Ottomans fared badly at first in the 
clashes at sea, but their fortunes changed when, on 
19 July, a ball fired fcom the Anatolian shore struck 
the powder magazine of the flagship of the Venetian 
admiral Mocenigo, destroying it and throwing the 
Venetian fieet into confusion (Ta"riká-i Ghilmámi, 
44ff.; Na'imà, vi, 279 fL.; P. Rycaut, The history 
of the Turkish empire from the year 1677, London 
1680, s4 [Mebemmed IV]. Kóprülü rewarded the 
successful gunner and others who had fought bravely 
but executed a number of high-ranking commanders 
held responsible for the earlier failures. This action 
disquieted even his supporters in Istanbul and led 
to agitation for Kóprülü's removal by Kara Hasan- 
wade Hüseyn Agha, an influential member of the 
Janissary corps: his efforts were in vain, however 
(Na‘ima, vi, 295 ff.). The Grand Vizier meanwhile 
continued his efforts to take Bozdja-ada, which goal 
his forces achieved on 21 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da ro67| 
dr August 1657 (for a letter sent by Köprülü to 
the Kizlar-aghasi Mehmed Agha, see Tarikh-i 
Ghilmani, 47; for other details, see Na‘ima, vi, 
289 ff.; Silabdar, i, 69 ff.), an event which caused 
great joy in Istanbul, In an imperial rescript sent 
to KBprülü, the sultan ordered him to remain until 
Limnos was taken, and Képrülü's existing forces 
were strengthened by timariots from Bursa and 
other sandjaks. Having repaired, supplied and gar- 
risoned Bozdja-ada, Köprülü dispatehed Topal 
Mehmed Pasha to Limnos. After a 6o-day siege 
from both sea and land, the defenders surrendered 
the fortress on 8 Safar 1068/15 November 1657 on 
condition that those in the fortress be allowed to 
leave with their goods. 

Having countered one danger to the state by 
opening the Straits and recovering the two islands 
lost to the Venetians in his predecessor's time, 
Köprülü went to Edirne (25 November 1657) where 
he had been summoned by the sultan on account 
of pressing problems in Transylvania [see ERDEL]. 
The ambitious George Rákoczy Il, prince of Tran- 
sylvania since 1648, had, as a result of an agree- 
ment made with the King of Sweden in December 
1656, marched against Poland with Transylvanian 
forces; and when he incited the begs of Wallachia 
and Moldavia to act with him, in defiance of the 
Ottomans, the imperial diwin felt it necessary to 
take measures against him, deciding that a campaign 
should be undertaken, first by the Khan of the 
Crimea, and later under the command of the Grand 
Vizier (tor details, see Szilágyi Sandor, Erdély es as 
estakkeleti kdbard, Budapest 1891, ii, 244 fÉ). The 
begs of Wallachia and Moldavia were also replaced 
(N. lorga, Histoire des Romains et de la romanité 
orientale, Bucharest rg4o, vi, 2261; Na‘ima, vi, 
321 ff], Köprülü left Edirne on 22 Ramadan 1068] 
23 June 1658 and went to Belgrade. His army was 
strengthened by Crimean and Cossack forces, by 
the provincial forces from Buda and Silistria, end 
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by a force of 12,000 men sent by the King of Poland. 
Entering Transylvania, he moved first against 
Yanova (Kis Jenö), a key point taken in Kanont 
Süleymáa's time but subsequently lost, and received 
the surrender of the fortress on 31 August. Rakoczy, 
who, under Ottoman pressure, had been replaced 
at the end of 1657, had returned and driven out 
the Ottoman-backed prince and re-established him- 
self (ee Szilédy Aron and Szilégyi Sandor, Tórók- 
Magyarkori állam-okmánytár, Pest 1870, lii, 442 fl. 
Héman Balint and Szekfü Gyula, Magyar tirlénct, 
Budapest 1935-6, iv, 80; Decei-Gokbilgim, 14 art. 
Erdel). After the taking of Yanova, Kóprül caused 
the Crimean and Cossack forces to plunder Erdel 
Belgrad (Fehérvár), the centre of goverment, in 
order to seize Rákoczy, but the latter was under- 
stood to have escaped to a fortress on the Austrian 
frontier. Képriili’s desire to pursue him was thwarted 
by a summons from the sultan because of a revolt in 
Anatolia, He therefore appointed Akos Barcsay as 
prince on condition that be pay Kiarddi and that 
he hand over the areas (mulkakdt) of the fortresses 
of Sebeş and Lugoj, together with the cannon and 
munitions within them; and at the same time he 
charged the beglerbeg of Buda, Ken‘in Pasha, with 
the oversight of that area (for the appointment of 
Akos Barcsay, sce Uzungargih, Ehos Barphay"m 
Erdel kralligina tayini kokkinda bir kac vesika, in 
Balleten, vii [t943]; idem, Bargsay Ados un Erdel 
hurallegina did ban orijinal vesikalar, im Tarih 
Dergisi, iv [1952-3]; Naima, vi, 354 f.; Siläbdèr, 
i, 126 f£). 

For some time a revolt of serious proportions had 
been building up in Anatolia. To the long-standing 
causes of unrest there were added the uncertainty 
and fear inspired in many sipdhis and commanders 
by Képriili’s harsh behaviour. The leader of the 
dissidents was the beglerbegi of Aleppo, Abaza Hasan 
Pasha [q.v], who realised that his past actions 
constituted a cause for the sort of punishment which 
Köprülü had meted out to the zorbas in the capital. 
With him, in Konya, gathered a number of com- 
manders, among them the wäl of Damascus, the 
vizier Tayyar Posha-zide Ahmed Pasha; the 
beglerbegi of Anatolia; and some fifteen other active 
or retired beglerbegis who, fearing for their fates, 
sought to replace Köprülü with Tayy&r Pasha-cide 
Abmed Pasha. At first replying to the summonses 
from the capital to join the Transylvanian campaign 
with excuses, they subsequently openly declared 
their rebellion, saying that they could not join a 
campaign with Kóprülü, who had caused the deaths 
of so many Janissaries and sipdhis (Na‘ima, vi, 
3441). Ignoring an imperial command that they 
Should either disperse to their several places or 
engage in the defence of Baghdad, the rebels came 
as far as the vicinity of Bursa, Summoned by the 
sultan, Köprülü arrived in Edirne on 14 Mubacram 
xo69/xz October 1658 and was present at an ayab 
divánl three days later in the sultan's presence at 
which the fatwā given by the Shaykh al-Iskim for 
the punishment of Ábüza Hasan was read out, 
Though a punitive force under the beglerbegi of 
Diy& Bakr, Murtajà Pasha, was already in the 
field, it was decided that Köprülü himself should 
campaign; and, accompanied by the sultan, he 
crossed to Üsküdar on 13 November 1658. Abiza 
Hasan, meanwhile, using the pretext of the distribu- 
tion of pay to the army in Istanbul, dispatched some 
5000 sipdhis to Üsküdar, ostensibly to collect their 
pay but in fact to assassinate Köprülü. The latter, 
however, apprised of the plot, removed the names 


‘of 7000 sipahis from the rolls and executed about 
1000 who were caught. The unrest caused in the 
army by this fresh show of force led him to abandon 
the campaign and leave the matter to Murtadà 
Pasha. Although Abaza Hasan defeated the latter 
near gin (15 Rabi“ I 1069/11 December 1658), he 
was compelled to winter in ‘Aynjab. Murtada Pasha, 
having received reinforcements, pressed the rebels 
closely from Aleppo, depriving them of provisions 
and other necessaries. When Abüza Hasan's forces 
began gradually to desert to Murtadà Pasha, the 
rebel leaders went to Aleppo to submit to the govern- 
ment, only to be deceived and executed (23 Djumada 
I 1066/16 February 1659: Ta’rikh-i Ghilmant, 54 ff; 
Na'tma, vi, 378 ff.; Silabdar, i, 132 f£). 

Following this outcome, Köprülü busied himselt 
with the solution of internal problems like the 
local bul soldiery in Damascus who had been acting 
disruptively for some time, whom he struck Irom 
the rolls and replaced with five odas of garrison 
Janissaries from Istanbul; and the revolts of Cerkes 
Mehmed Beg in Egypt and of Mustafa Pasha, known 
as Kir Beg, it Antalya. Coming to Bursa with the 
sultan (19 July 1659), Köprülü instituted a sweeping 
attempt t bring order to Anatolia by summoning 
Ismat Pasha, who had been left as Ad'im-mahdm. 
in Istanbul, and charging him with carrying out 
investigations ((a/fish) throughout Anatolia, “from 
Üsküdar to *Arabistin", specifically to seize and 
punish any whom he found to have been involved 
in the Djalalf revolts [see piaLAul in Suppl.], what- 
ever their rank or station; to restore to ré'djd status 
those falsely claiming to be ‘askeri; to deprive those 
unable to prove their claim to be sayyids of their 
distinctive turbans; and to seize and send to the 
imperial arsenal any arms or weapons found in the 
possession of the rédyd (Na‘ima, vi, 415-6). But 
during these years he was also guilty of certain 
injustices such as bringing about the execution of the 
famous Deli Hüseyn Pasha (see HUSAYN PASHA DELI], 
in spite of the opposition of the Shaykh al-Isldm, by 
concocting false complaints (RabI* I1 1069/December 
1658); and of Seydi Abmed Pasha (1071/16601), 
long in state service aad most recently active in the 
continuing struggle in Transylvania (for the defeat 
aud death of Rákoczy in this period and for the 
conquest of Oradea by Köse ‘Ali Pasha (Dhu ‘ 
Hididja o7c[August 1660), see 14, art. Erdel). 

Köprülü divided the remaining months of his 
life between Edirne, to which he returned with the 
sultan in November 1659, and Istanbul. Age and 
illness greatly weakened him, and while journeying 
with Mebemmed IV to Edirne in July 1661, Köprülü 
recommended, and the sultan agreed, that his son, 
Fadil Abmed Pasha, should succeed him on his 
death. Ahmed (Kóprüló-zide) was immediately 
brought from Damascus and made KP'im-makm in 
Istanbul, When his father's condition worsened, he 
was summoned to Edirne and acted as M'imr-mabám. 
for his father for 48 days until KOprülj's death on 
7 Rabi“ I 1072/31 October £661. His body was brought 
to Istanbul and buried in the mausoleum near the 
dar al-hadith which he had built near Cenberli 
‘Tash (Silabdar, i, 219 f£.). 

During his five years in power, in a period when 
confusion reigned in all the institutions of state, 
Köprülü succeeded in crushing the prevailing spirit 
of rebellion and disorder through harsh and merciless 
acts. On this latter count, certain historians have 
characterised him as cruel and bloodthirsty (Silabdar, 
i, 226; ‘Othman-zade Taib, Hadikal al-wusar®, 
Istanbul 1271/1854, 166); but while he was not 
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guiltless of unjust acts, such judgements must be 
tempered by the recognition of the disabling turmoil 
which had afflicted the state since the death of 
Murad IV and of the great services which he per- 
formed in office (At2?, ii, 69 ff.). In fact, historians 
like Mebmed Khalife, ‘Abdi Pasha, Na‘ima and 
Rashid are united in praising Köprülü. When 
Küprülü came to the Grand Vizierate, he said to 
those around him that the state expected service, 
not show from him, and he remained true to this 
principle to the end of his life (cf. the relation of 
Durmush Efendi, the Adtib of the Dar al-sa'áde 
aghasi, in Rashid, i, 18). 

Köprülü caused the straits at Canak-kale to be 
strongly fortified [see CAxAx-kai'E mocHazl). His 
benefactions, estates, and endowments are to be 
found in a great many places: for example, a mosque, 
à school and shops in Yanova; a mosque and school 
in Rudnik; and a mosque and a school in the town 
of Tarakll in the sandjak of Bolu (see further the 
listing in 14, art. Köprülüler (Gökbilgin), vi, 897b). 
His sonsin-aw, KIbleli Mustafa Pasha, Kaplan 
Mustafa Pasha, Kara Mustafa Pasha (Merzifonlu) 
{g.v.] and Siyawush Pasha, all held high positions 
during his own and his son's Grand Virierate. 

U. Fadil Ahmed Pasha (Abu ‘I-‘Abbas) 
(1045-87/1635-76), the elder son and successor of 
Köprülü Mehmed Pasha, was born in Köprü in 1635. 
Brought to Istanbul at the age of 7 by his father, he 
studied under the leading learned men of the period, 
first under ‘Othman Efendi, later under Kara 
Celebi-zide ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Efendi [sec xara-CeLepi- 
zive (4). Through the influence of his father he 
was, while only 16, appointed a midderris, first at 
 Káridj, then at dákhil level. Now known as Pasha- 
2iide, his lessons proved popular, and in 1657 he was 
raised to the Sahn-é theman, Shortly after, however, 
upset by gossip amongst the Siam, he abandoned 
the learned profession and took up an administrative 
post. In 1069/1639 he was, at the request of his 
father, appointed to the governorship of the eyalet 
of Erzurum with a vizierate. One year later he was 
transferred to Damascus. There he won great pop- 
ularity by causing an imperial rescript to be issued 
removing two taxes, called dashisha and Aariba, 
which his predecessors had levied on the people of 
Damascus and which had sometimes risen as high 
as 3-4 million aAas. Under orders from the central 
government he moved against the Durüz [9.v.] and 
defeated the Ma‘uids and Shihabids, thereby securing 
the payment of a tribute of 500 purses and the 
abandonment of the brigandage in which they had 
been engaging for some time. He also caused to be 
made into a deglerdegilih the region where the 
Ma‘nids and Shihabids lived together with the areas 
of Saydà, Bayrüt and Safad which till then had been 
governed by a valvode (1660: for details, see Djawdhir. 
abisudribh der alwdl-i Fadi! Akmed Pasha, Süley- 
maniye-Esad Efendi 2242, fol. 4; Silabdar, i, 214-16). 
Although he was later appointed beglerbegi of Aleppo, 
he was summoned to Istanbul as R'im-makám 
before he could take up the post and subsequently 
succeeded his father as Grand Vizier (see above). 

Amongst the new Grand Vizier's first concerns 
was the continuing unsettled situation in Transyl- 
vania. Some measure of order was established there, 
however, without Kóprülü-zàde's direct intervention, 
by the victory in January 1662, near Sighisoara, of 
the beglerbesi of Yanova over Rákoczy's successor, 
János Kemény, which ensured the control of the 
Ottoman-supported Mihály Apafi. Though a cam- 
paign against Venice was mooted for 1663, this was 


abandoned in favour of a campaign against Austria, 
which had constantly been attacking Ottoman fron- 
tier forts and outposts and which was seen as the 
more dangerous enemy. The army moved out from 
Edirne on 5 Ramadan 1073/13 April 1663. During 
discussions in Belgrade and Osijek with Austrian 
ambassadors, Kóprüli-zàde demanded the destruc- 
tion of a newly-built Austrian fortress (Zerinvár) 
facing Nagykanizsa in western Hungary; the with- 
drawal of Austrian troops from Transylvania; and 
the restoration of the annual 30,000 florin tribute 
which the Austrians had paid from the time of 
Silleymin I until 1606 (later, in Buda, modified to a 
demand for a single 200,000 ghurüs payment like 
that agreed at Zsitva-Torok in 1606). The Austrians 
were unable to accept the last of these conditions, 
and Köprülü-zäde set off from Buda against the 
fortress of Nové Zámky (24 Dhu 'l-Hididja r073/ 
30 July 1663; see Katib Mugtafá Zuhdi, Tarikh-é 
Uyar, Istanbul University TY2488; Rashid, i, 
z5 ff.; Diawahir al-lawäriġh), to which he laid siege 
on x7 August and which finally surrendered on 
terms on 2r Safar 1074/24 September 1663 (22 
September in Montecuculi, Mémoires de Moniecuculi, 
Paris 1712, 332 {f.). Having deputed subordinates to 
take several near-by fortresses, among them Neugrad 
and Nitra, Kóprülü-zàde returned with the army 
to winter quarters in Belgrade, intending to move 
out from there against the Austrians in the spring. 
‘The campaign by the Hungarian commander Zrinyi 
and General Hohenlohe in January 1664, during 
which Berzence, Babécsa and Pecs were occupied 
(Magyar lóriénel, iv, 168), led the Grand Vizier to 
move toward Osijek; but on hearing that the local 
commanders had gained control of the situation, 
he returned to Belgrade (21 February 1664). 

The fall of Nové Zámky, regarded as the last 
major block to the Turkish advance into Europe, 
had aroused great anxiety in Europe and led to 
contributions of men and money to the Habsburg 
cause from the Papacy, Spain, some of the German 
princes and even France and to the formation of a 
sizeable force under the command of Montecuculi. 
A Christian force laid siege to Nagykanizsa, in 
response to which Kóprülü-zide advanced on that 
fortress. The siege having been lefted at his advance, 
he took and destroyed Zerinvár (6 Dhu 'l-Hididja 
1074/30 June 1664), the building of which had been 
onc of the ostensible causes of the present campaigns, 
and then moved northward, his forces taking Kisko- 
márom (14 July), Egerseg, Egervár and Kemendvér 
(Diawihir al-tawérikh, fols. 82 ff.) and advancing 
to the river Rába (Raab). Here, near the village of 
St. Gotthard, they came face to face with the im- 
perial forces under Montecuculi. Though Köprülü- 
zade was actively engaged in peace negotiations with 
the Austrian ambassador, he decided to cross the 
river and engage the enemy. The bridge proved 
inadequate, however, and only a part of the Ottoman 
forces got across. In the battle which ensued (B 
Mubarram 1075/1 August 1664), these at first had 
some success but were ultimately driven back, both 
sides suffering heavy losses (for details, see Monte- 
cuculi, 416; Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 181 f 
Ahmed Mukhtar, Sen Gofarda *Othmdnll ordusu, 
Istanbul 1326/1908), 

This defeat, though by no means decisive, forced 
a more defensive policy on the Ottoman army, which 
had previously moved as it willed (Djawdhir al-tawd- 
rikh, fols. go ff.). But within ten days the two sides 
bad signed the Treaty of Vasvár (17 Muharram 1075) 
10 August 1664) which largely satisfied Ottoman 
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aims and, in particular, left them in possession of 
Nové Zámky and assured their influence in Transyl- 
Vania (for a Hungarian view of the treaty, see 
Magyar torténct, iv, 169; for the treaty, see Baron de 
Testa, Recueil des traités de la Porte Ottoman, ix, 
Paris 1898, 50 ff.; Ta’rikh-i Ghilmānā, o if.; Silabdar, 
i, 361; Rashid, i, 78 ff). After advancing to the area 
of Nové Zámky, which he bad heard was to be 
besieged, Küprülü-záde received there the con- 
firmed copy of the peace treaty from Vienna and 
therefore returned to Belgrade where he wintered 
in order to oversee the implementation of the treaty. 
He returned to Edirne only in July 1665, and from 
there to Istanbul, inspecting the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles ia company with the sultan on the way. 

At a consultative assembly in December 1665, 
Köprülü-zäde proposed a major effort to take Kan- 
diya [9.v.] in Crete, the siege of which had for years 
been the cause of heavy losses; and it was agreed that 
preparations for such a campaign should be put in 
hand. Departing from Edirne in Dhu '-Ka*da 1076] 
May 1666, Kóprült-záde crossed from Monemvasia, 
chosen as the mainland base for the campaign, to 
Canea in early November. The fleet was strengthened 
during the course of the winter and spring, and on 
r Dhu '-Hididia 1077/25 May 1667 Köprülü-zide 
convened an assembly of the leading commanders in 
which the plans for the conduct of the siege were 
laid (Djawahir aldawdribh, fol. 112; Defterdàr 
Sarl Mehmed Pagha, Zubdat al-wataiS, Süleymaniye- 
Esad Efendi 2382, fols. 4íf.; Rishid, i, 164 if). 
The siege was pressed vigorously, with varying 
fortunes, until mid-November when Küprülü-zàde, 
who had lived in the trenches from the beginning of 
the siege in order to encourage the troops, suspended 
operations for the winter, During this period Köp- 
rilld-zide received Venetian commissioners 
was in correspondence with both the Doge of Ve 
and the Venetian captain-general Morosini with 
regard to negotiations about the fate of the fortress 
(Diewahir al-tawarikh, Köprülü Fan! Ahmet Paşa, 
251; Rashid, i, 185 ff... Both sides gathered rein- 
forcements in the spring and, with Képriili-zade 
entering the trenches once more on 12 Muharram 
ro79[z2 June 1668, the issue was again hotly con- 
tested through the summer (for details, see Diawahir 
altawarith; Rashid, i, 208 fi; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire, xi, 3111). Knowing that Küprülü-zàde 
would accept only the surrender of Kandiya, the 
Venetians approached the sultan, then in Yehiishehir 
(Larissa), in Thessaly, for more favourable terms, 
as a result of which Mebemmed IV demanded to 
know of the Grand Vizier the situation, warning 
that it would be impossible to raise men and supplies 
were the siege to last another year. At an assembly 
convened by Küprülü-zide on 8 Radjab 1079) 
12 December 1668, it was agreed that the fall of 
Kandiya seemed close at hand, and arrangements 
were made to winter in the trenches (Rashid, i, 
2181L). Friction amongst the Venetians and their 
allies led to the withdrawal of the allied fleet at 
the end of August 1669, which act left the Venetians 
little choice but to surrender, After six days of 
discussion, terms were agreed on 8 Rabi* II 108o] 
5 September 1669 (wee Ráshid, i, 240 ff.; MuSdhadat 
Medjmiast, ii, x41 ft. Noradounghian, Receuil d'actes 
internationaux de l'empire Ottoman, i, Paris 1897, 
132 ff). Köprülü-zäde received the 80 keys of the 
evacuated city and fortress of Kandiya on 27 Sep- 
tember, He remained through the winter to repair 
the fortress and to have a new land survey (fahrir] 
made in the Mediterranean islands, He also pacified 


the Mainotes with a letter which he sent, and he 
forgave their outstanding taxes (for details, see 
Djawahir al-tawárihh, fols. 122 ff.; Kóprülü-Mehmed 
Asim Bey 724, fols. 231-6; Bagvekalet arşivi, tahrir 
defterleri; Ewliya Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, viii 498 ff.; 
Siabdir i, 538). Returning by way of Tekirdagh, 
he arrived in Edirne in mid-Safar ro&rfearly July 
1670 and surrendered the sacred standard to the 
sultan. 

(For diplomatic retations with France in the early 
16705, leading to a renewal of the capitulations on 
5 June 1673 (19 Safar 1084), see J. Chardin, Voyages 
en Perse et autves lieux de l'Orient, Paris 1811, i; 
A. Vandal, L'odysle d'un ambassadeus. Les voyages 
du Marquis de Nointel (1670-80), Paris 1900; Saint- 
Priest (ed. Schefe)), Mémoires sur l'ambassade de 
France en Turquie, Paris 1877; A. Galland, Journal 
d'A. Galland pendant iow séjour à Constantinople 
(1672-1673), Paris 1881; L.d'Arvieux, Mémoires 
du chevalier d'Arvieuy, Paris 1735, iv; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 341 ff, See also wTIVAZAT 
ii, The Ottoman empire, esp. at p. 1185a). 

In 1672 campaign was undertaken against Poland 
on behalf of Peter Doroshenko, hetman of a group 
of Ukrainian Cossacks, who had accepted Ottoman 
suzerainty in 1669; and on 7 Safar 1083/4 June 1673, 
Kóprülü-zide ‘eft Edirne with the army, accom: 
panied by Mehemmed IV, who was to take an active 
interest in the campaign (for correspondence bo- 
tween Köprülü-zåde and the King of Poland in 
May 1672, seo Rashid, i, 261 ff). The principal 
object of the campaign, the fortress of Kamenets 
Podolskiy (see kamAntéa), was taken on 3 Djumida 
I ro83/27 August 1672 after a nine-day siege (NABI 
Yasuf, Ta'rikh-i Kamdnifa, Istanbul University 
TY2418; al-Hadjdj (Hàdidi) ‘Al, Ta’rith-+ 
Kaménita, Silleymaniye-Lala Ismail Efendi 308; 
“Abdi Pasha, Wakd’i‘-ndme, Suleymaniye-Halet 
Efendi 625, Topkapı SarayiBagdat köşkü 217). 
The rapid Ottoman advance in Poland, and par- 
ticularly the siege of Lwow, compelled the Polish 
King, Michael Wisnowiecki, to sue for peace; and 
terms were agreed at the receatly-taken fort (palanka) 
of Buchach (18 October 1672: ‘Abdi Pasha; Rashid, 
i, 284f1.; Noradounghian, i, 52). The harsh terms 
of the treaty, which included the loss of Podolia 
and the Ukraine and the payment of tribute, made 
it unacceptable to the Polish Diet. Their refusal to 
ratify it and implement its terms led to further 
Ottoman campaigns in the following years, of which 
Küprülü-zide, once again accompanied by Mebem- 
med IV, directed those in 1673 and 1674. In the 
main action of the former year, Kopriild-zade was 
appointed commander to save Khotin (¢.v.] from 
the attack of John Sobieski, but the fortress was 
lost before he could arrive. The latter year saw a 
successful campaign into the Ukraine (Khotin having 
been retaken by the Khan of the Crimea) in response 
to Russian incursions. Kóprüli-zide, now in poor 
health, returned to Edirne with the sultan on 22 
Shabin rosse: November 1674 (see Rashid, i, 
317 f£.), and the campaigns of 1675 and 1676 against. 
the Poles were left to others. 

In his last years, Kóprülü-záde's illness worsened 
through his addiction to drink, Although he fol- 
lowed the sultan when the latter left Istanbul for 
Edirne with the army in early Sha‘ban ro37/mid- 
October 1676, he was too ill to get even as far as 
Edime and died on the Kara Biber (fiib, near 
Ergene köprüsü (between Corlu and Karlshtiran), 
on 26 Sha‘ban 1087/3 November 1676 at the age 
of 41 (‘Abdi Pasha), his death resulting from acute 
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dropsy brought on by drink (Silihdár, i, 659). His 
body was brought to Istanbul and buried in his 
father's mausoleum near Cenberli Tash. 

Köprülü-zäde's tenure in the Grand Vizierate 
was one of the two or three longest in Ottoman 
history. Tall and stout, with 2 round face and large 
eyes, he is described as dignified and inspiring 
respect. Especially significant is the high praise 
accorded his virtues by Silabdar (i, 659) in view 
of that historian’s harsh judgements on Köprülü 
Mehmed Pasha. Küprülii-zde saw to the completion 
of pious foundations begun by his father, such as a 
half-finished Ein and mosque in Rumeli, and also 
of his foundations in Cenberli Tash in Istanbul 
(Djewahir al-tawérizh, fol. 14); and, as evidence of 
the great value which he himself placed on learning, 
one may cite the library which he established near 
his residence (formerly that of Aisha Sultan, 
daughter of Sultan Ibrahim and wife of Ipshir Pasha) 
in the vicinity of Aya Sofya (Uzungarsili, Osmanlı 
tarihi, ili, 438) and which he enriched with many 
very valuable books acquired both while as müderris 
and in later times, The wakfiyya for the library, 
which was drawn up two years after his death, in 
1089/1678, and which makes provision for students 
and the teaching of certain subjects there, is now 
in the Köprülü library (no. 4 of the wakfiyyas of 
the Köprülü family; M. Gökmen, Kütüpháneleri- 
mizden notlar, Istanbul 1952, 52; Shaykhl, Wata’: 
al-fudalP, Istanbul University TY8r, fol. 691). His 
other foundations include a mosque in Kandiya 
(for a copy of the imperial grant of the land (mulk- 
name) given him in Kandiya, dated Rabi€ II ro8r/ 
August-September 1670, as well as other documents 
demarcating boundaries, see the above collection of 
weakfiyyas in the Köprülü library); mosques in 
Nové Zámky and Kamenets; and an uncompleted 
‘Mn (later completed) in Izmir (Silábdáe, i, 659). 

Fadl Abmed Pasha was also the patron of a 
number of men of learning and the arts, among 
them his private secretary (milhiirdar), Hasan Agha, 
author of the Diatcdhir al-tazdribh, which is based 
on the documents committed to his charge (there 
exists in the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, a Latin 
translation of this work, made in 1680 and entitied 
Annalium gemma, authore Hasanaga .... Cl. A. 
Galland, Journal, tr. N. S. Örik, Hatıralar, Ankara 
1049, 197, n; Babinger, 216-17); Mazkt, who was 
with him throughout the siege of Kandiva; Nàbi; 
Zuhdi, the author of the Tarith-i Uyvar; the reis 
al-Rutta Talib Abmed Ffendi; the poet Fennl; 
and Huseyn Hezárfenn [9.0.] (cf. Safa’, Tadshira, 
Istanbul University TY3215, fols. r89 fi., 242 f 
Shaykh, fols. 680-786). 

TIL Fal Mustafa Pasha (1047-tro2/1637-91), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, the younger brother of 
Faqil Abmed Pasha. Born in Köprü in 1047/1637, 
he began medrese education together with his eld 
brother. Whether he received a medrese appoint- 
ment is not known, but in r070/x659 he is seen to 
have received a ze‘émet and to have entered the 
ranks of the sultan’s guards as a miüteferrika (Uzun- 
gars, Osmants tarihi, iila, Ankara 1954, 431). In 
view of the facts that he was in Crete, together with 
his mother, for the whole of the final siege of Kandiya 
(1667-9), that he was at Fadil Ahmed's side when 
the latter died and that he bore the Grand Vizier's 
signet ring to the sultan (for the berät granting him 
a ze'ümet at this time, see Bagvekalet arşivi, Ali Emiri 
tasnifi, period of Mehemmed IV, 229), one may 
suppose that he spent most of his time with his elder 
brother, on campaign. On r Djumidà lI 1090) 


29 June 1680 he became seventh vizier at the instiga- 
tion of his brother-in-law, the Grand Vizier Merzifonlu 
Kara Mustafi Pasha [see KARA MUSTAPA PASHA, 
mexziroxtu). In November of the same year he 
served as guard (muhdfis) to the Walide Sultin and 
the princes Sleyman and Ahmed when they went 
to Edirne; and he performed the same function the 
following year, now as sixth vizier, when they re- 
mained in Edirne after the departure'of the army 
for Istanbul (Rabi I rogz/March 168r) following 
the conclusion of peace with Russia. At the time of 
the army's departure on the Austrian campaign of 
1683 (Rabi* II too4/April 1683) he remained in 
Edirne as guard to the Wilide Sultin, with the 
posts of fifth vizier and &Pim-makdm of Edirne. He 
was later appointed to the governorship of the 
eyālet of Silistria with the addition of Nicopolis 
(ie. the Özü muhäfişlighi) and became commander 
at Babadagh! [g.v.]. With Kara Mustafa Pasha's 
dismissal and execution (December 1633) following 
the failure of the second siege of Vienna, and on the 
report that John Sobieski, King of Poland, was 
making preperations against Kamenets and Molda- 
via, it was decided to replace Fadl Mustafa with a 
more experienced commander; he was summoned 
to the capital as &ubbe alit vizier, but kept the estates 
(khdss) he then possessed (RabI* II ros/March-April 
1684; Silabdar, ii, 127). Reaching Edirne in mid-May, 
Fadil Mustafa occupied the position of third vizier 
im the didn; but before long he chose retirement, 
mo doubt grieved by the enmity of the new Grand 
Vizier toward the Köprülü family. One year later, 
as the war with the Venetians in the Morea intensi- 
fied, he was appointed commander (wwhdfi) of 
Chios (according to Silahdar, ii, 222, transferred 
there from the command of Boghaz [Hisárf] ~ Sedd 
albabr, subsequently being transferred to the 
command of Boghaz Hisirl on 4 Rabi* Il 1097/ 
28 February 1686 (Silahdar, ii, 230). 

On 30 Dhu "I-Ka'da 1098/7 October 1687, shortly 
after a rebellious army had made his brother-in-law, 
Siykwush Pasha, Grand Vizier and begun a march 
on the capital, Fadil Mustafa was summoned to 
Istanbul as second vizier and kdim-makdm. Though 
Mchemmed IV had some hope that Fadl! Mustafa 
might help him save his throne, past stights by the 
sultan made Fadfl Mustafa unsympathetic, and the 
latter was in fact closely involved in the deposition 
of Mebemmed IV (2 Muharram 1099/8 November 
1687). He soon fell out of favour with the army, the 
instruments of the deposition, however, through 
resisting their demands for donatives and attempting 
to establish discipline; and thongh his position was 
once saved by the new sultan, Süleymán II, he was 
subsequently effectively exiled by being appointed 
‘again to the command of Boghaz Higárl (7 Rabi‘ II 
xooo[ro February 1688: Silibdár, il, 318 ff.; Zubdat 
al-wakd, fols. 87 fL; Rashid, ii, 25). He was spared 
a worse fate by the refusal of the Shaykh al-Islam 
to sanction his execution. A little later he was moved. 
to the command of Canea, then to that of Kandiya, 
then, in Safar rro0/December 1688, to that of Chios. 

With the war against the Holy League going badly 
for the Ottomans in 1688-9, particularly on the 
Austrian front, it was agreed by the ulama’ to 
recommend to the sultan the appointment of Fadil 
Mustafa Pasha to the Grand Vizierate, and he was 
accordingly summoned to Edirne (rz Muharram ror] 
25 October 1689). His first act was to issue a declara- 
tion (Peydn-ndme) designed to restore morale and to 
encourage the willing performance of military service. 
He also took steps to ease the lot of the tax-paying 
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subjects (re'i5d) by removing a number of onerous 
extraordinary taxes such as the resm-i Miamr ve 
‘arak, a recently-imposed tax on drink which had 
led many Christian subjects in Rumeli to make 
common cause with the enemy (cf. Zubdat al-trabl^i*, 
fol. 122). During the winter he was engaged in 
preparations for a campaign which he himself was 
to lead; and on 6 Shawwal rror/:3 July 1690 he 
left Edirne. He succeeded in recovering Pirot (10 
August), the fort (palanka) of Misi Pasha, and, 
after a 23-day siege, the important stronghold of 
Nish (9 September). Despite the lateness of the 
season and the opposition of his commanders, Fádll 
Mustafa determined to march to Belgrade. Semendria 
ell after a three-day siege, on 23 Dhu 'IHididia 
xro1/27 September 1690, and Belgrade after an 
tight-day siege, on 4 Muharram 1102/8 October 1690 
(Sü&bdàr, i, sor ff; Zubdat alwahdi, fols. 169, 
171 173; Rashid, ii, 123 ff.; cf. 1. H. Danişmend, 
zahl Osmanlı tarihi kronolojisi, Istanbul 1947-55, 
iii, 470). Detachments sent out from Belgrade suc- 
ceeded in taking Boghur-delen (Sabac) and re-estab- 
lishing control over the Danube at Orgova but failed 
to recover Osijek. Having seen to the repairing and 
supplying of Belgrade, Fádfl Mustafa set out for 
Istanbul (4 November 1690). During his return he 
was mindful of the rzsiyá, sending prisoners to their 
homes at the treasury’s expense and also restoring 
lands and goods and providing the means of agri- 
Culture to those who had lived between Nigh and 
Belgrade but bad been moved across the Danube 
dy the Austrians and now wished to return. He 
spent the winter of 1690-1 dealing with matters 
such as uprisings in Egypt (by Ibn Wani) and 
Cyprus (Zubdat «l-vaki?i*, fol. 182) and instituting 
reforms in the Janissary Corps, the imperial stables 
and the imperial larder whereby expediture was cut 
(Silsbdiz, ii, 559-60). 

Though Fadil Mustafa proposed that he remain 
in Istanbul in i691 in order to oversee all fronts 
during the year and that another commander be 
sent to Hungary, it wes thought best that he lead 
the campaign. By the time the army was ready to 
move (Shafbàn t102/May r69r), Silleyman II was 
near death, and a faction opposed to Fagil Mustafa 
‘was making efforts to restore Mehemmed IV to the 
throne. Having taken measures to forestall these, 
Fadil Mustafa left strict instructions, on departing 
from Edirne (r8 Ramadán/rs June), that, in the 
event of the sultan's death, his brother, Ahmed, 
should be placed on the throne. When, on 25 Rama- 
in rro2/22 June 1691, Süleymán II died, Abmed II 
ascended the throne without incident and confirmed 
‘adil Mustafa Pasha in the Grand Vizierate, 

Having reached Belgrade on 23 Shawwal/z0 July, 
Fidi Mustafa bridged the river Sava; and when 
the Austrians, encamped at Varadin (Petrovaradin), 
advanced and then retreated, the Grand Vizier set 
off in pursuit, overriding the advice of his com- 
manders that he should await the arrival of the 
Crimean Tatars and the provincial forces. When the 
Ottomans took up a position before the fort of 
Slankamen, the Austrian commander, his road to 
Varadin threatened and fearing being caught be- 
tween the Ottomans and the Tatars, engaged the 
‘Ottomans in battle (24 Dhu 'lKa‘da rxo2/19 August 
1691). The Ottoman right wing having been broken, 
Fidil Mustafa himself led the attack to restore the 
position; but just as this was about to be achieved, 
de was struck in the forehead by a bullet and killed: 
the confusion consequent on his death led to the 
deieat and withdrawal of the Ottoman forces, The 


battle of Slankamen thus saw not only a serious 
military reverse but also the death of an able Grand 
Vizier from whom much might have been expected. 
Despite a thorough search, Fadil Mustafi's body 
was not found. (For details, see Silsbdar, ii, 583 f 
Zubdat al-waka%i‘, fols. 184 f; Rashid, i, 16r 
Hammer-Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 319 ff.). 

FAdIl Mustafa Pasha, though Grand Vizier for less 
than two years, grasped the true needs of the state 
and demonstrated the ability to implement necessary 
reforms. He appreciated the political necessity of 
countering European hopes of defections from 
amongst the Christian subjects by taking account 
of their interests and by making reforms in con- 
nection with the djisya and other obligations lai 
upon them [for the effects of the djisya reforms, 
however, cf. prizva ii—Ottoman, especially 565b]. 
To ensure the independence of the Grand Vizierate, 
he took steps to limit the number and influence of 
the kubbe alil viziers. The practice of giving gifts 
(‘idiyya) to the sultans at bayrams by state officials 
was ended. In every provincial city he created coun- 
cils of notables (medjlis-i a*yán), modelled on the 
imperial didn, to prevent the growth of local 
despotisms and to check abuses by keeping an eye 
on the judgements and procedures of kédis and 
ndis. In Istanbul, however, his failure to enforce 
the nakk, or fixed prices, on the grounds that the 
Practice was not justified in the skart and that 
trade should rest on the consent of the two parties, 
resulted in an increase in profiteering in his time of 
office. His learning, particularly in the fields of 
hadith and lexicography, his devotion to the ghar‘, 
his dignity and his sense of justice are widely at- 
tested. He had three sons: Nu‘man, “Abd Allah and 
Estad (Silabdar, ii, 286, 587 ff; Zubdat al-wakPit, 
fols, 187 ff; Rashid, i, 530; li, 115, 148 ff; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Histoire, xii, 307; Saint-Priest, Mémoires, 
242 ft.; Shaykht, ii, 3216 ff; Amasya tarikhi, iv, 
212 ff; U, Heyd (ed. Ménage), Studies in old Ottoman. 
criminal law, Oxford 1973, 155). 

IV. ‘Amdja-zade Husayn Pasha (nephew of 
Köprülü  Mebmed  Pasha)—4ee — Amüdia-Záde 
HUSAYN PASHA. 

V. Numān Pasha (?1081-1131/?1670-1719), 
Ottoman Grand Vizier, the eldest son of Fadli 
Mustafa Pasha. Bom in Istanbul, he studied under 
Demir-Kaplil Fadil Süleymán and Kayserili Háfiz 
al-Sayyid Ahmed Efendi, among others, and be- 
came wiawall of the Köprülü awkdf after his 
father's death. While Mustafa II was preparing for 
his second campaign against the Austrians, in 1696, 
he decreed that Nu'mán, like the administrators of 
other rich foundations, should take part in the 
campaign, providing 150 infantry. In Muharram 1112/ 
July 1700, Nu'mán Beg became sixth vizier and was 
betrothed to ‘Aisha Sultan, a daughter of Mustafa IE 
(Silákddr dhayli). He became beglerbegi of Erzurum 
in Ramadán rrr2/March 1701 and then, in Djumádà L 
rix4/October 1702, of Anatolia, His marriage to 
“Aisha Sullán, set for the spring of 1703, was 
delayed in the confusion surrounding the uprising 
known as the Edirne wait‘ast which led to the de- 
position of Mustafa IL (9 Rabi‘ I rrrsjz2 August 
1703), who was replaced by Ahmed III. Following 
this event, Nu'màn Pasha was appointed commander 
(muháfig) of Eğriboz (Euboea), and by June 1704 
he had become muhafis of Crete, being charged with 
making a land survey (lahrir) of the fiefs on the island 
(Rashid, ili, 137). Transferred to the command of 
Boghaz Higirl on 26 Shawwal 1117/10 February 1706, 
he was shortly after returned again to Crete. Though 
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the marriage ceremony with “Ẹisha Sultan was 
celebrated in Mubarram zrzo/April 1708, it was 
still to be several years before the marriage was 
consummated. 

Appointed again to Eğriboz in Djumáda II 1121/ 
August 1709, he was summoned to Istanbul four 
months later (Ramadan rr2t/December 1709) to 
consummate his marriage (Rashid, iii, 311-2; cf. 
ibid., iii, 317-8, however, where the consummation 
is said to have occurred in Muharram 1122/March 
1710). He was made beglerbegi of Bosnia on 8 Shawwal 
1121/11 December 1709 but was then appointed to 
the command of Belgrade on 3 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1121/ 
4 January rzro (Rashid, iii, 3135 of. Ueungarplu, 
Osmanlı tarihi, iv/2, Ankara 1959, 29, who dates 
this appointment on 17 Rabi I 1122/16 May t710). 
On 18 Rabič II rx22/x6 June 1710, Nu‘man Pasha 
‘was elevated to the Grand Vizierate in the hope that 
he would be more resolute against the Russians and 
better able to handle the problem of the suppliant. 
Swedish king, Charles XII, than his predecessor, 
Corlulu “Ali Pasha, had been (see ‘att pasta ČOR- 
LuLu; Akdes Nimet Kurat, Isveç Kiral Karl XIL'rm 
Türkiye'de kalışı ..., Istanbul 1943, 227, 229); his 
appointment was met with general satisfaction. 
Despite a strong movement in the government to 
concentrate attention on the Black Sea and the 
Polish question, Nu‘man Pasha, trying to maintain 
peace with Russia, contented himself with announ- 
cing simply that a large army would see the Swedish 
king to his own country in the spring (see Rashid, 
ii, 327; Abmed Refik, Memdlik-i Otkméniyye'de 
Demirbash Sharl, Istanbul 1332/1923-14, 30ff.; 
A. N. Kurat, op.cit, 232 ff; idem, XVIII, yiz 
Pilbası Avrupa umum harbinde Türkiye'nin taraf- 
mdi, in Belleten, vii, 1943, 268 ff.; Saint-Priest, 
Mémoires, 120-1). 

Disappointed in his handling of both external 
and internal affairs, Abmed II] removed Nu‘man 
Pasha from the Grand Vizierate on 2r Djumada TI 
1122/17 August 1710; he was subsequently appointed 
mubdfi of Eğriboz (Silibdir dhayli; Rashid, ñi, 
330-1. For a relation concerning his wish to resign 
from the Grand Vizierate, see Behdjeti, Ta’rikh-i 
silldle-i Köprülü). In the nine years before his death 
he held administrative and military positions con- 
tinuously in various paris of the empire. He became 
mukdfis of Canea in Shawwal ri22/December 1710, 
and of Kandiya in Dhu 'l-Ka'da 1123/December 1711, 
while cn 19 Shawwal 1125/8 November 1713 he was 
given the sandjat of Yanya (Ioánnina) as an arpaltk 
(Silaidar dhayli), The next year he was given the 
eydlet of Bosnia together with the military com- 
mand of the Karadagh [¢.u.] area. While in this post. 
he moved against the rebels of Karadagh, who were 
receiving aid from the Venetians, hunted them 
down and drove those who escaped to take refuge 
with the Venetians (Shawwal 1126/October 1714: 
Rashid, iv, 22-3. For the decree sent to him about 
this problem, see Bagvekalet arşivi, Ibnülemin, 
dabiliye, 2411). 

Foliowing this success, he was moved to the 
command of Belgrade (January 1715: Sildkdar 
dhayli), where affairs were at a delicate stage; but 
‘under him, as in his predecessor's time, disorder in 
this frontier fortress increased, as did desertions 
from the local levies and the kapthulu soldiery. 
Dismissed because of this in Rabi‘ IT rre7/April 1715, 
de was transferred to the governorship (wsdagar- 
riflib) of the sandjats of Ičil and Menteshe and 
given the task of following the activities of the 
bandits who were profiting from the absence on 


campaign of the viziers and beglerbegis of Anatolia 
(Rashid, iv, 237, 240ff.). In Shawwál rrz8[Sep- 
tember 1716 he was made beglerbeei and mubáfiy of 
Cyprus (Silahdar dkayli); and three months later 
he became commander (serddr) in Bosnia while 
retaining the governorship of Cyprus (for part of the 
firman of appointment, see Uzungargh, Osmanls 
tarihi, iv[2, 204, n. r). During the period when the 
Austrians gained Belgrade (Ramadan rr29/August 
1719), Nu‘man Pasha beat back the enemy attack 
on Bosnia and forced the raising of the siege of 
Javornik (October r717). He remained active in the 
defense of Bosnia until after the signing of the 
Treaty of Passarowitz (22 Sha‘bin rr30[2x July 1718) 
(see Rashid, iv, 383; and for a copy of a decree sent 
to him in mid-Ramadan rr30/August 1718, see 
Başvekalet arşivi, Ibnülemin, dahiliye, 2436) and 
was then transferred at his own request to the 
governorship of Crete in Ramadan 1130/August 1718. 
Falling ill as soon as he reached the island, how- 
ever, he died in Kandiya on 16 Rabi I 1133/6 Feb- 
Tuary 1719 and was buried beside the mosque of 
Fadil Abmed Pasha. 

Nu'mán Pasha was accounted an honest and 
pious man of whom one author remarks that he 
would have been better suited to the office of Shaykh 
al-Islém than to that of Grand Vizier (Charles de 
Ferriol, Correspondance du Marquis de Ferriol, 
Antwerp 1870, 120). He is said to have taking 
nothing from the estates attached to the various 
offices he held, but rather to have met his expenses 
exclusively from the income of the estates which he 
had inherited from his father (Behdjetl). 

Both his younger brothers and, of his sons, par- 
ticularly Hafiz Ahmed Pasha (d. rr85/x769) made a 
mark in public life, as have other descendents of the. 
family down to the present day [see xórROLO 
MEHMED FUAD]. 

Bibliography: For further details and a more 
complete bibliography, especially of archival ma- 
terials, see [A art. Köprülülr, by M. Tayyib 
Gökbilgin, on which this article is largely based. 

(M. Tavvre Güxeiors - R. C. Rep) 

KÖPRÜLÜ, Meunzp Fua», until 1934 KÖPROLO- 
zive Meumen Fuk (1890-1966), prominent Turks 
ish scholar and the pioneer of Turkish studies in 
the modern sense in Turkey. Born in Istanbul, be 
was the son of Isma‘il Fa'iz Bey, a civil servant, a 
descendant of the sister of the famous Ottoman 
grand vizier Köprülü Mehmed Pasha [p] who 
married Kfbleli Mustafa Pasha, one-time vizier of 
Mebemmed IV. His mother Khadidja Kbànlm was 
the daughter of ‘Arif Hikmet Efendi, a member of 
the ‘lama of Islimye in Rumeli (Sliven in present 
day Bulgaria). He was educated at Ayaspasha junior 
high school (riéskdiyye) and at Merdjan high school 
(édadi) in Istanbul. Later, for two years he attended 
the School of Law (Mekteb-i Huis), which he left 
in 1909, but he was mainly self-taught. After teaching 
in various schools, he was appointed in 1913, with 
Diya? (Ziya) Gókalp's support, to the chair of Turk- 
ish literature in the University of Istanbul, vacant 
‘upon the resignation of Khalid Diya? [q.v], a position 
which he kept until r939. He also taught at the 
School (later Faculty) of Political Science (Siyasal 
Bilgiler) and in the Ankara Faculty of Arts (Dil ve 
Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi) (where he covered Ottoman 
history and institutions). He served for eight months 
as under-secretary at the Ministery of Education in 
1924 and was elected deputy from Kars in 1936. 
After 1939 he settled in Ankara and joined political 
life. In January 1946 he became one of the four 
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founders of the Democratic Party (see DEMOKRAT 
Parti]. Following the 1950 elections he became 
Foreign Minister (1950-5) and Minister of State in 
1956, but resigned from the party on account of a 
rift with the other leaders. Following the revolution 
of 27 May 1960, he was arrested and briefly detained 
on Yassada (in the Sea of Marmara) where all 
Democratic Party leaders were being tried, but he 
was acquitted on all charges. In 1961 he founded 
the short-lived Yeni Demokrat Parti ("The New 
Democratic Party") and soon afterwards retired 
from political life, He died in Istanbul on 28 June 
1966 as a consequence of an earlier traffic accident 
in Ankara. 

Fu’id Köprülü started his career as a poet and 
literary critic. His name began to appear towards 
the end of 1908 in various papers and periodicals 
particularly in the Therwel-i Fünün [g.v.). As a 
poet he belonged to the Fedir-i At group [g.v], en 
extension of the Dherwet-i Fünün school. In 1912 
he mainly contributed to the daily Hath and its 
literary supplement. He gradually switched to re- 
search and in 1913 he published in Bigi Medims'ast 
(i, 3-52) his "Method in the history of Turkish 
literature" (Türk edebiyydti ta?rikhinde wsil). Like 
many young talents of his generation he came under 
the impact of Diya? (Ziya) Gökalp [¢.v.] and of the 
Turkist movement which he led (see TORKOLOK, 
and contributed many articles to Türk yurdu (1913), 
‘the organ of the movement and to the daily Ikdam 
where he serialised a study on folk poetry (February- 
June 1014). In rors he founded the journal Milli 
tetebbi‘ler-medjmaSasi ("Journal of National Re- 
Search"), where he published some of his early 
important study on «igi poetry (i, 5-46). In July 
1917 Diy’? Gökalp founded the famous Yeni Medj- 
mie ("the New Review") which gathered together 
all the leading young writers of the period and where 
Fwd Köprülü published his new-style poems (in 
spoken Turkish, syllabic metre and on “national” 
topics as required by the new Milli edebiyydt trend) 
and his articles of literary criticism and research. 
After the publication in 1918 of his epoch-making 
monograph on “Early mystics in Turkish literature" 
ie. Ahmed Yesew! and Yünus Emre (Türk ede- 
diyyaitnda ilk mitesawwiflar) and of the first two 
parts of his history of Turkish literature (Türk 
edebiyyatt t@rikki, i, 1920 and ij, 1921), Köprülü 
‘concentrated his research on the origins and develop- 
ment of classical Turkish literature and culture in 
Anatolia; the evolution of Turkish Islam and 
Ottoman institutions; the Turkish legal system; 
and the development of Turkish literature in other 
literary dialects e.g. Azert and Chaghatay. His work 
shed new light on the formative period of Turkish 
literature in Anatolia; very little research had been. 
carried out in this field before him. But his greatest 
contribution is to have treated the evolution of the 
many branches of Turkish literature and culture as 
one unit and to have studied its development as a 
whole. In 1924 he founded in Istanbul University 
the Institute of Turcology (Tirhiyyat Enstitüsü) and. 
its organ the Türkiyydt Medjmi‘ast, Apart from his 
many articles (some of which are independent 
monographs) published in various scholarly journals, 
particularly Haydt, Türkiyyat MedjmiSast, Ede- 
biyydt Fakültesi Medima‘ast, Belleten, Türk huhuh ve 
iktisat tariki mecmuass, and the Turkish edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of Isldm (İslâm Ansiklopedisi), 
Köprülü is the author of the following major works: 
Türkiyye Ta'ribhi, i ("History of Turkey"), Istanbul 
1923 (covers the period up to the settlement of the 


Turks in Anatolia); Bugünki edebiyydt ("Literature 
of today"), Istanbul 1924 (collection of early articles 
on literary criticism and book reviews); Türk ede- 
biyyāti ia^ ibi, i, Istanbul r926 (revised and en- 
larged edition of the two parts published in 1920-1); 
Milli edebiyyat djereyáninli ilk mübeshshirleri ... 
("Forerunners of the national literature move- 
ment”), Istanbul 1928 (contains selections from the 
1oth/ióth century poet Edirneli Nazmi who ex- 
perimented with "pure Turkish"); Türh dili ve 
edebiyati ilzerinde araştırmalar, Istanbul 1934 (a 
collection of research articles and book reviews); 
Les origines de l'empire ottoman, Paris 1935; and 
Türk sas gairleri*, in 3 volumes, the first of which 
is published for the first time (Istanbul 1962). 
Bibliography: Serif Hulusi (Sayman), 0. 
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KOPUZ (see *0n] ‘ 

KORA or KORA DJAHANABAD, an ancient 
town of northern India in the Knadjuba tahstt 
of Fatbpür District in the former British United 
Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh. It lies in lat. 26° 7^ 
N. and long. 80° 22’ E. on the Rind River some 12 
miles/20 km. from the Diamni (Jumna) River 
between Kánpür (Cawnpore) and Fathpür. 

In early times it was apparently held by the 
Rádiput line of the Rádjás of Argal, and the fortress 
there may have been their ancestral centre, Under 
the Mughals, Kàià (sometimes spelt in Marathi and 
Persian sources as Kurrah, and to be distinguished 
from KArü Manlkpür, an adjacent but separate 
sarkdr) formed a sarkar or district of Allahabad gaba 
or province, with a revenue of £7,400,000 dams (Abu 
"Fadl, dnd Akbari, ii, tr. Jarrett and Sarkar, 
Calcutta 1949, 178). The great Mughal highway con- 
necting Allahabad with Agra ran through Kota, and 
a bridge was built in ca. 1770 to carry the road over 
the Rind, During the fighting of the middle decades 
of the 18th century between the Maratha invaders 
and the troops of the titular Mughal emperors and 
the Nawwab-Wazirs of Awadh or Oudh, K5é& played 
a considerable ròle. A copper coin of Akbar's is known 
from the KOfà mint, and it was a mint town of the 
later Mughals from Shams al-Din Raf“ al-Daragjat 
(1131/1719) onwards. 

During the roth century, the population of both 
K6ti proper and of Djahánzbád, the township 
adjoining it to the north-west declined (populations 
of 2,806 and 4,379 respectively on 1901, the propor- 
tion of Muslim to Hindus being then 44% and 27%. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazeteer of Indiat, xv, 

598; District gazeteer of the United Provinces of Agra 

and Oudh, xx. Fatehpur, Allahabad 1906, 105, 152, 

154, 157-8, 251-8. (C. E. Boswonru) 

KORGA, modern Turkish Korge, Greek Korytsa, 
Ottoman Görridie, all from the Slavic toponym 
“Gorica.”), the only urban centre of importance 
in southeastern Albania, situated at the edge of 
the homonymous plain at the foot of the Moravé 
Mountains, which constitute the natural barrier 
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between the Korta plain and Macedonia. Koréa was 
one of the most important towns founded by the 
Ottomans in Albania. Throughout the Ottoman 
period (late r4th century till 1912), Korta was a local 
administrative centre (n&hiye, Addit), and latterly 
the capital of a sandjak in the vildyet of Manastir 
(Bitola) and a small Islamic centre. 

‘The Ottomans annexed the eastern part of the 
present-day Albania in the last decade of the 8th/r4th 
century and established their regular administration 
there, with the castles of "Güridje" and Premedi 
(Përmet) as bases. A terminus ad quem for the con- 
quest, not recorded it seems by the Ottoman chron- 
iclers (‘Ashikpasharide, Orüt, Anonymus-Giese, 
Neshri, Sa'd al-Din), is the church of the village of 
Mborje 3 km. east of Korča on the first spur of the 
Moravé, which church was, according to its well- 
Preserved inscription, built by Bishop Niphon in the 
year 1390. Throughout the entire 15th century the 
name “Géridje” seems to have been used for a castle 
on the spur or the Moravg between the village of 
Mborje and the place where the town of Koréa lies 
today. The Ottoman documents from the early 
period use “Enborye” (from Emporion) and ""Güridje" 
indiscriminately. A fragment of a imár register from 
Safar 886/April 1481 mentions a fimdr of an “Ishak 
the Albanian" situated in the "ndhiye of Güridje". 
‘This fimár included eight small villages (mostly with 
Slavic names), of which one numbered six Muslim 
households and two households of Christians. (Sofia, 
National Library, Orient. Dep, No D 649, p. 26). 
‘The document is an indication for the early start of 
the Islamisation of the district of Koréa, an Islamisa- 
tion which was not solely restricted to members of 
the old native nobility. The castle of Güridje was 
maintained throughout the 15th and the first half of 
the x6th century, When it disappeared is apparently 
not recorded. A tapu defter (Başbakanlık arşivi 
[= BBAJ T. D 7o, p. 257) from g25/1549 (mentions a 
djemá'at of Christian müscllems of the castle, The 
village of “Enborye, dependent on Güridie" num- 
bered, according to the same document, r8 house- 
holds of Muslims, 7 Muslim bachelors, and 88 house- 
holds of Christians as well as ro Christian bachelors 
and t1 widows, According to a lapu defier of 936/1529- 
30, the same village numbered 15 Muslim households, 
4 Muslim bachelors, 4 people with a derdt, 1 sipahi- 
záde, and 101 Christian households and 25 Christian 
bachelors (BBA. T. D. 167, p. 172). The same docu- 
ment states that there was a djemd'at of Christian 
müscllems in the castle of Göridje consisting of 22 
households and 9 bachelors. These müseliems were 
freed from ispende, ‘awdrid and tehálifat in exchange 
for the fulfilment of the duties of repair and main- 
tenance of the castle. Besides these privileged Chris- 
tians, there was a demd‘at of s Christian families in 
the castle who had to deliver yearly 1,500 arrows, 
for which service the state freed them trom paying 
the ‘awdrid and the various tekálifats, but they had 
to pay ‘shr, diisye and éspence. The dhimmi Aydin, 
son of Dimitri, thus a recent convert, was freed from 
hharddj, ispente, Sawarid and tekálifat-l Sorfiyye tor 
the service of keeping the water supply of the castle 
in good order. 

The actual town of Koréa is an Ottoman founda- 
tion, intentionally founded in order to form a Muslim. 
urban centre in the district. The history of the foun- 
dation of Koréa can be reconstructed with help of 
some Ottoman documents, In 891/r486 the Master of 
the Imperial Stables (Mirághor), Ilyas Beg, received 
from Bayezid II the village of Bosotinte (Bobostice, 


possession (Gökbilgin, Edirne ve Paşa Hinds, 426). 
In 901/t495-6 the same person constructed a mosque 
and some other buildings in the village of Piskopiye 
near Güridje. In 9ro/1so4-5 lyds Beg drew up the 
wagif-ndme for his mosque in Istanbul, (the former 
Studion Basilica near Yedi Kule) and for his foun- 
dations in Piskopiye: a mosque, an *imdret (in the 
sense of a building for the distribution of food to the 
poor), and a muSallimbkane, For the upkeep of 
these foundations, he allotted the tax revenue of 
four villages in the district of Koréa (including 
Bosotinte and Piskopiye), the revenue of a village 
near Premedi, a havimám and seven shops in Istanbul, 
and another Jammám and a mill in Jannina (Yanya) 
im Epirus (extract of the wakfiyye by Gökbilgin, 
Paşa livést, 427-8). The full extent of the foundations 
of Ilyas are not known, with certainty. According to 
a late 18th-century source, the Hadihat al-djewdmit, 
Istanbul r281/1864-5, i, 196, Ilyas Beg founded 
“benevolent works like an mär, a mosque, a 
medrese, and a mektes” in Koréa, The Kámüs al-aläm, 
(v, 399) mentions: “a blessed mosque, a medrese, 
an imáret and a eMe," Local tradition also attributes. 
a hammdm to Ilyàs Beg. The Kdmhs states explicitly 
that the Beg “laid the foundations of the town" by 
building the above-mentioned objects. It is possible 
that Ilyás Beg, or his sons, added to the foundations 
of 910/t504-5 at a later date, 

The Kamas further states that Ilyäs was one of 
the dignitaries of the time of Mehemmed Fátib and 
tutor and mirdhor of Dáyezid IL. The Zadika! noted 
that he was an Albanian by birth and that he was 
buried in Góridie. In a wakfiyye of 915/1509-10 (see. 
Gökbilgin, Pasa liis, li, 212), he styles himself 
“Ilyas Beg b. Abd Allah", He was thus of local 
Christian origin, Ily&s Beg was married to the Otto- 
man princess Hundt Khátün, daughter of Murad II 
and Umm Kulhüm Khátün. The place where he 
erected his buildings, Piskopiye, explicitly styled a 
“village” in the 910 wakfiyye, must have been the 
seat of a local bishopric in pre-Ottoman times. The 
Kamas states that Ilyas Beg constructed his buildings 
on the site of a destroyed old monastery. The name 
"Güridje", se. Koréa, came to be used for the new 
urban settlement which developed around the nucleus 
formed by Ilyas's buildings. In the Istanbul Takrir 
of 053/1546, edited by Barkan and Ayverdi (Istanbul 
1970, 375), the buildings of Ilyas are situated in the 
"kasaha of Gorigje.” The new settlement thus sup- 
planted the old one and probably absorbed its 
population, as it did with that of Mborje or Enborye 
3km. away from the new centre. The latter sank 
down tou hamlet of a few houses around the preserved 
Byzantine church of 1390. 

The development of Koréa in the r6th and r7th 
centuries cannot have been a spectacular one. 
Hadjdit Khalifa (tr. Von Hammer, Rumeli und Bosna, 
141) mentions it in the first half of the 17th century as 
an administrative subdivision of the sandjak of Ohrid. 
Ottoman lists of the AJdilihs of Rumeli from 1078/ 
1667-8 and 1203/1788 mention Güridje as the seat of 
a Bidilift of one of the lowest orders (Üzergin in 
Usungargile armağan, Ankara 1976, 265, 300). 
Neither Muhammed-i ‘Ashfk nor Ewliyd Celebi 
describes Korta, nor does Mario Bizzi or other travel- 
fers, without doubt because it lies almost 6o km. off 
the Via Egnatia, the main road through the country, 

In the second half of the 18th century, the deve- 
lopment of the town received a strong impetus from 
the immigration of inhabitants of the Walachian trade 
metropolis of Voskopoje (Moschopolis), 20 km. due 


7 km. south of Korča), dependent on Göriče, as full | west in the mountains. Between 1768 and 1779 this 
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large urban settlement fell prey to the disorder 
which at that time reigned supreme, The French 
consul of Thessaloniki, Félix Beaujour, and the 
British traveller Colonel Leake, both writing in the 
first decade of the xoth century, describe Korča as a 
place with 450 houses and a population of 3,000 souls. 
After that time the development of the town in- 
creased in speed. J. G. von Hahn (Albanische Studien, 
Jena 1854, 55) spoke of “dem rasch aufbithenden 
Giortscha.” Other sources mention 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1859. In the eighties of the last century, Saml Bey 
describes the town in his Kamis al-a‘lam as a place 
with 18,000 inhabitants, 757 shops, 23 Rháms, two 
mosques, one medrese, one tekke, one "imárei, two 
fammams, a clock tower and four churches. At the 
end of the century the town was burnt down in a 
general conflagration. It was rebuilt under Abmed 
Eyyüb Pasha according to a new and modern plan 
with wide and straight streets which crossed at à 
right angle, a plan which still characterises the place. 
Between 1887 and 1902 Koréa possessed a special 
Albanian school, the very first school where lessons 
‘were given in the Albanian language. As such, the 
place played a role of first importance in the develop- 
ment of Albanian nationalism. 

From the sixties of the roth century, Korta was 
the capital of a sizeable sandjak which comprised 
much of south-eastern Albania and a part of present 
day Greek Macedonia. Around 1900, Heinrich Gelzer 
numbered 2,027 houses in Kora, of which 1,420 were 
inhabited by Albanian Orthodox Christians, ro2 by 
‘Viachs and 505 by Muslim Albanians (Vom Heiligen. 
Berge und aus Makedonien, Leipzig 1904, 200). Other 
sources also mention population two-thirds Christian 
and one-third Muslim, During the upheavals of the 
‘Balkan Wars (1912-13), the town suffered particularly 
from the struggle between pro-Greek Albanian- 
speaking Christians and Albanian nationalists, both 
Muslim and Orthodox. During the French occupation, 
in 1916, a short lived "Republic of Korča” was 
proclaimed. After the First World War, Korta 
remained within the frontiers of the new Albanian 
state, According to a French census of i916 it 
numbered 22-23,000 inhabitants, of whom 17,779 
were Orthodox and 5,464 were Muslim, all Albanian- 
speaking (Justin Godart, L'Albanie en 1921, Paris 
1922, 94). The total number in the district of Korta 
was 39,533 Muslims and 17,671 others. At present, 
the number of inhabitants of the town has passed 
the 50,000 mark. 

Korta is the native town of the "Ottoman Montes- 
quieu”, Koti Beg (g.0-]. His family lies buried in the 
Yard of the Mirakhor Mosque. The famous man him- 
Self rests, according to Bursalt Mehmed Tzhir's 
<Othmanit! wiPellifleri, in the graveyard along the 
Manastir Road, but according to Babinger (Ge- 
schichtschreiber, 185), in the yard of the Koréa mosque 
itself. The family of the famous viceroy of Egypt, 
Mubammad ‘Ali [g.v.] also came from Koréa. 

Korta is today à modern industrial centre, manu- 
facturing textiles. The mosque of Miräkhor Ilyas Beg 
remains standing and is, together with the itirbe of 
the Beg, an officially-recognised Monument of Cul- 
ture, It lost its tall minaret during the fury of the 
Albanian Cultural Revolution of the spring of 1967. 
The mosque is one of the best examples of early 
classical Ottoman architecture in the country, a 
building which contributed considerably to the for- 
mation of Islamic architectural forms in Albania in 
the succeeding centuries, 
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KORDOFAN (Kurdufan) a region of the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan lying west 
of the White Nile roughly between lats. 16° and 10° N. 
and longs. 32" and 27° E.; it is now divided into two 
provinces, Northern and Southern Kordofan, with a 
Population of 3,103,000 (1073 census). The name, 
Often pronounced locally and earlier written as 
Kordofal, is said to come from a small hill some ten 
miles south-east of al-Übayyid (lat. 13° rr' N., long. 
30° 14" E); before the present century the nam 
referred to the central settled area rather than to the 
whole region. 

1. Grocnarny AND ETHNOLOGY 

A vast (about 147,000 square miles) open plain, 
forming a segment of Africa's Sudanic Belt, Kordofain 
may be divided into a number of ecological zones; 
the semi-desert in the north, a central for (stabilised 
sand dune) zone and the Nuba Mountains of the 
south-east. The mean annual rainfall ranges from less 
than roo mm. in the far north to between 6 to 80a 
mm. in the south; the buman ecology reflects this 
transition from camel and sheep nomadism in the 
northern zone which itself merges into the Bayüda 
Desert, to mixed hoe agriculture and pastoralism in 
the centra! zone and cattle nomadism in the south. 
Only in the Khayrün depression north of Bara is 
irrigated agriculture practised. 

The ethnography of Kordofán is cómplex, being 
historically the result of an Arab or Arabised com- 
ponent immigrating and intermingling with a discrete 
indigenous population; Arab nomads and semi- 
nomads, predominantly Kababish, Dar Hamid, 
Hamar and Bidayriyya live in the north and centre, 
while in the south the cattle nomads (Bakkdra), 
Misriyya, Hume and Hawazma, form but a part of 
the “Bakkära belt" that stretches west to Lake Chad 
and east across the White Nile. The towns, established 
ia the 18th century mainly by Dja‘aliyyin and 
Danikla immigrants from the Nile Valley, are found 
in the central zone, al-Ubayyid, Bara, Umm Ruwaba 
and al-Rahad, an area of rain-fed agriculture which 
produces Kordofán's main export, gum arabic from 
the hashab tree (Acacia senegal). The Nuba Mountains 
are inhabited by a medley of ethnic groups, whose 
generic name, Nuba, conceals a linguistic and ethnic 
diversity which defies generalisations; at least thirty 
languages belonging to several different language 
groups are spoken. In the zoth century, partly 
because of colonial policies, the Nuba have in- 
creasingly moved their settlements down from the 
‘mountains onto the plains below. 


2. History 


Neither the name nor any certain information about 
the region appear in the mediaeval Arabic geographi- 
cal literature; nor can anything very certain be said 
of the early peopling of Kordofán or of the course 
or chronology of the Arab immigration. A letter from 
the ruler of Boraü dated 794/1391 to Sultan al-Zahir 
Barkük of Egypt may imply the penetration of 
Djudhàm and other Arab nomads through Kordofán 
and beyond to the Lake Chad region (al- Kalkashandi, 
Subp al-asha, viii, 116-18; Vüsuf Fadl Hasan, The 
Arabs and the Sudan, 163), but of the two possible 
directions from which the original Arab nuclei of the 
modern Bakiira tribes might have come, North 
Africa seems more likely than the Nile, The Bakkára. 
tribes in their present formation probably do not go 
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back beyond the ryth century. Oral traditions 
remember the existence of an Arab nomad confedera- 
tion, the Fazára, in Northern Kordofán in the roth- 
irtb/róth-r7th centuries; recent research has dis- 
covered references to Egyptian merchants trading 
with merchants from barr al-südán fardra ca, 1530. 
The Kababigh of Kordofan and the Zayyádivya of 
Dar Für [g.v.] appear to have emerged out of the 
débris of this confederation. In sum, it would appear 
that the earliest Arab penetration cannot be dated 
much before the 8th/r4th century, probably following 
the collapse of the Christian Nubian kingdoms of the 
Nile Valley. 

Fundj, Musabba‘at and Für rule. Following 
the emergence of the Islamised Fundj [q.v] sultanate 
of Sinnar at the beginning of the roth/r6th century, 
Kordofan experienced a secondary wave of Arabisa- 
tion and Islamisation through commercial and 
political influences from the Nile Valley and the 
missionary activities of itinerant fakiks. The spread. 
of Islam among the indigenous inhabitants is il- 
lustrated by the emergence of Takali, a small Islam- 
ised kingdom, whose foundation at least as a Muslim. 
state is traditionally ascribed to Muhammad al- 
Dia‘ali, a fakih who came from the north in about 
936/1530. Occasional glimpses of this spread of Islam 
may be found in the biographical dictionary of Wad 
Dayf Allāh; in the early rrth/r7th century Tádj 
al-Din al-Bahári from Baghdad visited Takali. Later 
in the century the fakih Ibn al-Kaddal visited 
Kordofán; he taught a local fakih, Djawdat Allāh, 
whose son Mukhtir was killed by Djanka! (see below) 
(Mubammad al-Nàr b. Dayf Allah, Ktldb al-Tabakat, 
ed. Yüsuf Fag! Hasan, Khartoum 1971, 127-9, 87-8, 
130, 345-6). 

In historic times Kordofán became a "buffer 
territory, now the prey of its eastern, now of its 
western neighbours” (MacMichael, Kordofán, 5), that 
is, between Sinnár and the rising Dar Für sultanate 
(established ca. 1650). BAdi II of Sinnàr (r054-92/ 
1644-5 to 1681) invaded and subdued Takali, and 
Sinnár and occasionally recruited Nüba as merce- 
nares Thereafter Sinnir exercised an informal 
hegemony over central and eastern Kordofán through 
their protégés, the Ghudiyyát, living to the south of 
al-Ubayyid, some of whose chiefs appear in Fundi 
documents with the title shaykh Kurdufan. 

Sinnár's overlordship was disputed in the late 
17th and 18th centuries by three generations of 
Musabbafit (sing. Musabbafwi) chiefs, who at- 
tempted to carve out a kingdom for themselves in 
Kordofin. By origin from Dar Für, Djankal, siwt 
and Hashim, grandfather, father and son, attempted 
to play off Sinnár and Dar Für against each other. 

Although the Musabba at succeeded in ousting the 
Fundj, in about r200/1785-6 Hüshim's activities 
provoked an invasion by Sultan Muhammad Tayrib 
(ca. 1166-r200/1752-3 to 1785-6) from Dir Far, 
Thereafter, despite Hàshim's attempts at resistance, 
Kordofan was ruled by Dar Für. Among Dar Für's 
governors (makdim pl. makddim) im Kordofin, 
Mubammad Kurra and Musallim al-Tardjawi 
encouraged trade in gum, ostrich feathers and slaves, 
granted land to faki/s and others around al-Ubayyid 
and Bard, and curbed the nomads. 

Turco-Egyptian rule r821-85. In 1821, as 
part of a wider invasion of the Northern Sudan, 
Muhammad ‘All Pasha [2.s.], wali of Egypt, sent an 
expedition of 3 to 4,000 troops and an artillery 
battery under his son-in-law, the dajtardar Muham- 
mad Bey Khusraw, to conquer Dar Far and Kordofan 
(al-Djabarti, *Adjd*ib al-dthar, iv, 318). Aiter succes: 


fully crossing the desert, the daftardar’s army 
destroyed the Dar Für garrison and killed the 
makddm Musallim at Bard on zo August 1821; 
Khusraw was prevented from invading Dar Für by a 
fierce revolt along the Nile. Al-Ubayyid continued as 
the capital of what was now a province of the Turco- 
Reyptian Sudan, although the actual administrative 
arrangements fluctuated greatly (the governors are 
listed in R. L. Hill, Rulers of Sudan, 1820-1585, in 
Sudan Notes and Records, xxxiijt [1951], 85-93). 

Muhammad ‘All had conquered the Northern 
Sudan to obtain slaves and gold; Kordofan yielded 
both, some alluvial gold from Diabal Sbaybün in the 
Nuba Mountains and slaves from those owned within 
Kordofin or captured by Baķkâra raids upon the 
Nüba and other southern peoples. As in other parts 
‘of the Sudan, the authorities themselves organised 
slave raids to the south; Rustum Bey (governor 
1828-33) on one raid in 1830 seized 1,400 captives. 
Despite prospecting by W. P. E. S. Rüppell, J. von 
Russegger and others, the hopes of substantial gold 
deposits proved largely chimerical. For most of the 
Turco-Egyptian period neither the Bakkara nor the 
Niba were ever brought under an effective ad- 
ministration; Djabal Takall put up a particularly 
prolonged resistance. 

The Mahdiyya 1885-98. Kordofn was the 
scene of the first and final acts of the Mahdiyya {see 
KHALIPA. iv. In the Sudanese Mahdiyya). Although 
its history belongs to the wider history of the Mahdist 
Sudan, events in Kordofin contributed decisively to 
the success of the Mahdist Revolution. Thus, among 
the Djafaliyyün settled in the province, a bitter 
conflict had developed between two factions led by 
Ilyas Pasha Umm Birayr and Abmad Bey Dafa‘ 
Allah al-‘Awadi. The former was appointed Governor 
of Kordofán by C. G. Gordon, but was dismissed 
following a revolt by the Ghudiyyat instigated by 
his rivals. It was with Iyäs and others, embittered 
with the Turco-Egyptian régime, that Mubammad 
Ahmad, the future Mahdi, made contact on a visit to 
al-Ubayyid, probably in 1879. 

Following his manifestation (pwkir) on 29 June 
1881 and initial successes against the Turco-Egyptian 
authorities, the Mahdi, following prophetic precedent, 
made his withdrawal (hidjra) into Kordofin to 
Djabal Kadir in the Nuba Mountains. It was in 
Kordofin that the Mahdi found the support and won 
the victories that firmly established his rule; on 19 
‘January 1883 al-Ubayyid finally capitulated and the 
destruction of the Hicks Pasha relief expedition at 
Shaykiin, south of al-Ubayyid, on 5 November 1883 
gave tho Mahdi complete control over Kordofin. In 
the context of these victories, Gordon's proposal that 
the Mahd! be made “Sultan of Kordofán" was 
derisory. 

During the Mahdist period, Kordofán was basically 
administered from al-Ubayyid by a deputy-governor 
(wakil), but for most of the period was combined 
with Dar Für to form one great province of the West 
(“målat al-gharb) under “Uthman Adam (1888-91) and 
Malinüd Abmad (1891-96). Not everyone in Kordo- 
fàn accepted the Mahdiyya; the Kabübish under their 
Shaykh, Salih Fad! Allah Salim, who was in touch 
with the Anglo-Egyptian authorities, resisted until he 
was killed in May 1887. A revolt of a different nature 
was the mutiny of the diihddiyya, slave troops armed 
with rifles, at al-Ubayyid in 1885; they marched off 
to the Nuba Mountains killing the provincial gover- 
nor, Mabmad ‘Abd al-Kadir, when he attempted to 
stop them. 

In late 1896, under the threat of the Anglo-Egyp- 
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tian advance, the Khalifa ‘Abdallahi ordered Mabmid 
Abmad to march east with the bulk of the forces of 
Kordofán and Dir Für. After the defeat at Karrar! 
(Omdurman) on 2 September 1898, the Khalifa with- 
drew into eastern Kordofán to Shirkayla; he was 
hunted down and killed at Umm Dibaykarat, near 
Kosti, on 24 November 1899. 

Condominium rule 1893-1956 and inde 
pendence. At the outset of Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium rule in the Sudan, Kordofán was in a state 
of chaos; bands of Mahdist supporters roamed un- 
checked and the tribal order had largely disintegrated 
both as a result of the deliberate policy of the Khalifa 
and through the loss of herds and slaves. Order was 
gradually imposed by punitive patrols, the Nüba 
under their maAKs (chiefs) and Audjdrs (ritual experts) 
forming particularly strong pockets of resistance until 
the 19205, By 1011 the railway joined al-Ubayyid to 
Khartoum and the gum trade was revived. 

In the 19208 direct military administration gave 
way io “Indirect rule", and local administration 
came to be largely committed to the tribal chiefs. 
Tribes like the Kabablsh under a strong leader, Sir 
‘All al-Tüm Fadi Allah Salim (1874-1938), prospered; 
others, such as the Hamar, were re-assembled from 
the fragments left by the Mahdiyya. Al-Ubayyid 
grew rapidly as the centre for the gum trade, 

Since independence (x January 1956) Kordofiin has 
been one of the most prosperous and peaceful regions 
of the Sudan, although the rapid encroachment of 
the desert has become a major threat. Provincial and 
local government reorgans‘ation in the early 1970s 
has largely transferred power from the tribal leader- 
ship to the administrators and locally-elected com- 
mittees of the Sudanese Socialist Union. 
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(R. S, O'Fanzy) 

KORDOS, the Ottoman Turkish name of the 
ancient Greek city of Corinth in the Morea [g.]. 
It has à naturally fortified citadel ("Axpoxdpwv0og) 
overlooking a fertile plain (whose main product is 
currants) and dominating the isthmus between 
continental Greece and the Moreot peninsula as well 
as the two adjacent ports on either side. Corinth 
remained under Byzantine rule up to 1210, when it 
was conquered by the Crusaders; it passed to the 
Florentine family of the Acclaiuoli (1358), to the 
Greek despot of the Morea (1395), to the Hospitallers 
of Rhodes (1400) and again to the Greeks (1404). The 
region of Corinth was attacked by the Turks of Aydin 
in 1327, and in 1361 it is reported to have been 
deserted owing to Turkish raids. The city was at- 
tacked by the Ottomans under Ewrenos in 1395 and 
conquered after a siege by Mehemmed II in 1458. In. 
1488-9 Corinth had a Christian population of ap- 
proximately 18,000; after ca. 1400 the existence of 
Albanian settlements was signalled for the region. 
According to Ewliyà Celebi, it formed a sandjak of 
the eyälet of the Morea (Seydhat-ndme, i, 185). In 1614 
it was temporarily conquered by the Hospitallers of 
Rhodes; in 1682 it passed to the Venetians and again 
to the Ottomans in 1715. Finally, in 1822 (the second 
year of the Greek War of Independence) it was taken 
by the Greeks. 

Bibliography : A. Bon, Le Péloponnase byzantin 
juqu'en 1204, Paris 1951; idem, La Morée franque, 
Paris 1969; D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat gree de 
Morde, revised edition London 1975; A. Birken, 
Die Provinzen des Osmanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
1976, 63, 105; Cf. also O. Barkan, 894 (1488/1489) 
yit. cizyesinin tahsildtina dit muhasebe bildnqolart, 
in Belgeler, i (1964), 104; A, Cerlini, Nuove letlere di 
"m Sanudo il Vecchio, in Bibliofitia, xlii (1941), 

(E. A. ZacuantADOU) 

KORFUZ, KORFUS (the first spelling ia e.g. Piri 
Reis and Rüshid, the second in Pedewl), the Turkish 
name for the island of Corfu off the coast of Epirus. 
Piri Re?ls gives a full account of the island, together 
with a map, in his Bahriyye (ed. Kable, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1926-7, i, 113-16, No. 54). The Ottomans 
never succeeded in dislodging from Corfu the Vene- 
tians, who controlled it from the opening of the z5th 
‘century until 1797, but there were two major Turkish 
attempts to occupy the island. 

The first took place in Rabi* I gas/August 1537 
in the reign of Süleyman the Magnificent. The fleet 
assembled in spring of that year at Awlonya under the 
great corsair captain Khayr al-Din Barbarossa and 
Lutfi Fasha, then third vizier [¢.vv.], with the sultan 
án charge of the land forces. The town of Corfu was 
besieged for 43 days, but with the approach of 
winter, the Turks withdrew, the sultan returning to 
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Edime whilst the fleet attacked and plundered 
Cephalonia (sce Potew!, Ta'rikA, Istanbul 1283/1866- 
7, iy 194-200; Hádidjt Khalifa, Tuhfat al-hibdr, tr. J. 
Mitchell, History of the maritime wars of the Turks, 
London 1851, 55-8, drawing on the Ghazawiti-ndma of 
Sayyid Murad, see Bibl. to KHAYR AL-DIN PASIA, 
ARDAROSSA). The second and last attempt took place 
in-rx28/1716 under Abmed III, towards the end of the 
Ottoman reconquest of the Morea [q.v.] from Venice, 
when the attack was led from the land by the 
Serfasker Kara Mustafa Pasha and from the sea by 
the Kapudan-i Derya Mebmed Pasha, and was again 
unsuccessful (Rashid, Ta’rikh, Istanbul 1282/1865-6, 
iv, 186, 189, 246). 

Bibliography: given in the article; for a good 
general account of Corfu's history, see Enciclopedia 
Italiana, art. Corfù, and for the two Ottoman 
campaigns, Damigmend, za osmanit tarihi 
kronolojisi, i, 195-6, iv, 9- (E».) 
KORITZA [see KonéA]. 

KORKUD ». BAYAZID, Asu 'i-Kuavn Muyan- 
maD (874-919/1470-1513), Ottoman prince and 
eldest of the eight sons of Sultan Bayazid II [q.v]. He 
was born in Amasya where his father was governor 
(Latifi, Tadkkira, 66; Nishándj! Mehmed Pasha, 
Tarik, 181; Cf. Kemál-pasha-záde, Taudrikici ál-i 
"Othmán, Millet ms. 32, 23 elc, and Hüseyin 
Hüsameddin, Amasya tarihi, lii, 226). He spent his 
childhood and had his early education in the Old 
Palace at Istanbul in the care of his grandfather 
Mebemmed TI, after whose death in 886/1481 he was 
"briefly placed on the throne, for some 17 days, by 
the Janissaries until his father returned from Amasya 
to assume power. Later, Korkud returned to Amasya 
id in 895/1491 was appointed governor of Sarukhán. 
His request to have the governorship of Bergama 
instead of Manisa was refused by his father, and 
perhaps upon the suggestion of his brother Ahmad, 
governor of Amasya now, he was transferred to the 
governorship of Tekke and Antalya in 907/r502. 
Shortly afterwards, the sandjak of Hamid with a 
Mláss of 843,363 akčes and the ze'Gme! of Lazkiyye, 
amounting to roo, 721 aMes, were added to his 
personal Biss of 837,091 akčes (sec the fermán of 
ae i ae 908/May 1503 in Topkapu Saray arşivi 

356). 

The fact that his father and the leading state 
dignitaries, headed by the Grand Vizier Khádim SAIL 
Pasha, favoured Abmad as heir to the throne offended 
Korkud, and cause him to withdraw into seclusion on 
Antalyan coast (Muharram 914/May 1508; see «Ali, 
Kunh al-akkbdr, Istanbul Univ. Libr, Tkish. ms. 
5959, ii, £. 152), despite his Bhass being increased to 
2,502,755 abées (for the fermán dated s Sha‘bin 914/ 
29 November 1508 and sent to Korkud, see TKSA E. 
6357). He obtained permission to go on the Pilgrim- 
age, and left for Egypt with 5o men and 87 slaves 
in Mubarram 9r5/May 1509, sailing with five ships 
under the Ra’is Al-bash. He landed at Damictta 
after five days and arrived in Cairo on 9 Safar/29 May 
(for details, see ‘Alt, f. 153), but did not feel that he 
was wholly welcome (details in TKSA, various letters 
in dossier No. 6684). However, it is clear from the 
Mamlük sultan's letters to Bayazid II that he was 
Pleased to welcome Korkud, but after a month was 
able to convince the latter to return, in the light of 
“a son's obedience due to his father", Korkud 
received the promise of restoration to his governor- 
ship, and set sail back to Turkey. 

Despite an attack by the Knights of Rhodes on his 
Egyptian escort off the shores of Tekke at the end 
of 9x6fbeginning of 512, Korkud was able to get 


through to Antalya and to send a warning letter to 
Sayyidi Yünus, who was coming on later from Egypt 
with baggage, to postpone sailing in order to avoid 
attacks by the Knights (TKSA, letter in dossier No. 
6684). It is recorded that his health deteriorated 
on his return and that he asked for treatment from 
the physician ‘Ald? al-Din (letter to the Viziers 
in ibid). Meanwhile, he was dismayed to hear of 
the appointment of his younger full brother Selim 
to Sacukhiin (TKSA E $387 in ibid), and he immedi- 
ately left Antalya for that province (Dhu,'l-Hidjdja 
916/March 1511). His sudden departure from Tekke 
brought about the outbreak of a Shi‘Tinspired rising 
under Shah Kull in that province, and the Grand Vi- 
zier Khadim ‘Ali Pasha had to be sent to suppress it. 

Meanwhile, Korkud was being informed of Sellm's. 
movements, and sent a letter to the latter adjuring 
him mot to act precipitately (TKSA dossier 6584). 
At the sarne time, he was aware of Abmad's ambitions 
for the throne. Certain of the court officials, aware 
‘of Báyazid's intention to proclaim Selim the heir, 
invited Korkud to the capital, He travelled to 
Istanbul in disguise and weat to the mosque of the 
Janissaries, seeking their support in a bid for the 
throne. Although they held him in respect, they 
considered him less capable as a potential ruler than 
Selim, Selim arrived at Istanbul on 22 Mubarram 918/ 
19 April 1512 in order to forestall Ahmad [for details, 
see BAvazip n], and ascended the throne on the 
abdication of his father. He thea gave Korkud the 
governorship of the island of Midill, together with 
Sarukhan again (Sa'd al-Din, Tädi abfawürikh, ii 
204). But Korkud also demanded the sandjaks of 
Aydin, Manisa and Tekke, so that Selim, considering 
him a threat to the throne's stability, marched 
secretly to Manisa and surrounded Korkud's palace 
there. Korkud managed to escape with his confidant 
Piyile, disguised, but was betrayed by the governor 
of Tekke Kasim Beg and caught near Antalya. He 
was strangled in his sleep by the Kapldil-haskl Sinán 
Beg's men at Egrigiz on the way back to Bursa, and 
was buried near Orkhān Ghizi’s tomb in Bursa 
(Mubarram 9r9/March 1513; Sa‘d al-Din, ii, 230 ff.). 

Korkud was highly educated, and skilled as a poet 
and musician, being able to play many types of 
musical instrument (Sehl, Tadikira, 18). His verses, 
written under the pen-name or fakhallus of Harlnl, 
were collected into a diwdn. He wrote several works 
in Arabic, including commentaries and hágkiyas. His 
extant works include: (x) Wasilat al-akbdb (dated 
15 Safar 915/4 June 1509, autograph in Aya Sofya 
3529); (2) Hall ishkdl al-afkar fi bill amwdl al-kuffär 
(Aya Sofya 1142); (3) Da‘wat al-mafs al-tliha ila 
"La'mál al-salika or Kitib al-Harimi fi 'Hayawwuf 
[thus in the ms. copy of R. Yelkenci; in Aya Sotya 
1763, this is simply called Kitdd fi '-agawwuf); 
(4) Sharh alfas kufr or Hafiz al-insán ‘an lifiz al- 
aymán (Aya Sofya 2289); (3) Korbudiyya or Fatáwd- 
yi Korkudthiniyya (see Kashf alqunun, ii, 1228); 
and (6) Diwan (Millet 104). 

Bibliography: Apart from references already 
given in the article, see Lutfi Pasha, TawdriAi-i 
Li ‘Othman, Istanbul 1341; Mehmed b. Mehmed, 
Nukkbat al-tawirikh wa "Lakhbay, Istanbul 1276; 
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1302; Bureall Mebmed ‘Tahir, ‘OM, ii, 382-3; 
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idem, Gesch. der osmanischen Dichthunst, i, 158; 
E. J. W. Gibb, Hisl. of Olloman poetry, iil, 37; 
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KORKUD DEDE [sce DEDE goRKUD]. 

KÓROGHLU, a rebel of the Anatolian Djelalt 
movement [g.v. in Suppl] in the roth/16th century 
and the hero of a popular romance. The real 
Küroghlu came from the region of Bolu, and is 
probably the same person as the soldier-bard of that. 
name who is said to have taken part in the campaigns 
in the Caucasus and Adharbaydjan of Ozdemiroghlu 
Pasha in the years 992-3/1584-5- 

Until fairly recent times, Kéroghlu remained a 
legendary personality, whose exploits were chanted 
by bards and story-tellers in Anatolia, Adharbaydjan, 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan. Manuscript versions, 
and later on, lithographs and prints, circulated in 
Turkish-speaking lands, and more or less extensive 
episodes of this great epic-romantic cycle even passed 
into the story-telling répertoire of peripheral Turkish- 
‘speaking communities like the Kirgiz, the Kazaks 
and the Tatars of Tobol, as into that of non-Turkish 
‘peoples like the Armenians, Kurds, Georgians and 
‘Tadjiks, 

The historicity of the figure of Kóroghlu was 
nevertheless asserted by writers as far back as the 
xxth/x7th century, Ewliyá Celebi speaks of him— 
without giving a precise date—as an honourable 
bandit whose exploits were still remembered in the 
mountainous parts of northwestern Anatolia; and 
Arakel of Tabriz cites him as a Djelall chief whose 
adventures, together with those of his companions, 
formed the core around the early 13th/17th century 
of a "romance" chanted by the ministrels of the lands 
bordering on the Ottoman empire and Persia. 
Towards the end of the roth century and at the 
beginning of the present one several attempts at 
identifying him were made, some people basing 
themselves on contradictory local traditions, and 
others putting forth hypotheses about the hero's 
historical prototype or about the origin of some 
feature or other or come legendary motif of the 
romance concerning him. 

The discovery in 1942 of Ottoman archival docu- 
ments has firstly confirmed Ewliya Celebi's informa- 
tion, and secondly allowed us to date his exploits 
as a Djelali rebel. We have here a series of imperial 
‘orders from the years 988-go/1580-2 addressed to the 
Bey of Bolu and the dd? of Gerede concerning a 
‘Djelait called Kéroghlu Rüshea. Now Rüsben is also 
the forename of Kéroghlu in several oral versions, 
Anatolian and Adharbaydianl, of the legend of our 
"hero. Moreover, even in the cultural environments 
‘most distant from Ottoman territory, tradition has 
‘retained, in versions deformed in varying degrees, the 
name of Bolu Beyi as one of the hero's opponents, as 
‘well as allusions to the Ottoman sultan, Finally, 
‘several of Karoghlu's companions are mentioned with 
‘the same names in the Ottoman archival documents 
as in the different versions of the romance. 

The ideas evoked by the name Kér-oghlu “son of 
the blind one" have contributed to the attracting 
around the genuine exploits of the bandit-hero legends 
of diverse origin, some of them going back to a long 
way in time, on the theme of the "hero, son of a 
blind father", who rises up against the masters who 
had mutilated his father. 

Bibliography: A bibliography of published 
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(P. N. Boratav) 

KORON (Ottoman Turkish KĶorðn; Venetian 
Coron; in modern Greek Kopdivy), a fortri in 
the south-west Peloponnesus [see morga] and on 
the west coast of the gulf of Koron, situated some 
15 miles by land from the fortress of Modon [9.0.; 
modern Greek MeBówrj, with which, in the period 
of Venetian and Ottoman rule, its history was linked 
and which, to some degree, overshadowed it. The 
Byzantine fortress of Koron, "un luogo di maggior 
difesa . . . di forma triangolare, posta in mezzo d'una 
lingua di terre" (P. Garzoni, {storia della Repubblica 
di Venezia in tempo della Sacra Lega, Venice 1705, 
100-1) passed, with much of the Morea, under 
Frankish rule in 1204, but was seized by Venice two 
years later and was ceded to her in 1209. Koron 
remained a Venetian colony for nearly two centuries, 
serving as a vital provisioning staticn for the Venetian 
fleet and becoming, with Modon, "the chief eyes of 
the Republic" (W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, 
London 1908, 59, 152). 

As early as 1428 Koron was attacked from the sea 
and pillaged by the Ottomans, and after 1469, when 
Mehemmed II completed the conquest of the Greek 
principalities of the Morea, its territories were 
contigucus with those of the sultin. It was not, 
however, until the Ottoman-Venetian war ef 905/1499 
to 909/1503 that Koron fell to the Ottomans: in 
906/1500, after Modon had been taken by storm and 
its defenders massacred, Koron and Navarino 
“yeelded themselves by composition" —i.e. vire ile— 
to Báyazid Il (Knolles, Generall Historie of the Turkest, 
London 1603, 460). This event took place on 1$ 
August r500; ry August according to Bayazid II's 
feth-ndme for Modon and Koron, addressed to the 
inhabitants of Chios, and written at Koron on 2x 
August (M. Sanuto, I diarii, iii, Venice 1880, 27-8). 
Bayazid Il installed in Koron a garrison of 500 
Janissaries and 1000 “azab troops (ibid. 810-1). 

In 938/1532 Koron was retaken by the Genoese 
admiral Andrea Doria while Sulayman I was engaged 
in the Guns campaign. In the spring of 939/1533 
Koron was besieged by the Oi tomans by land and sea, 
but without success, and was once more relieved by 
Doria. It was this setback which precipitated the 
sultan’s summoning the North African corsair chief 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [p] to Istanbul, from 
where, having kissed the hand of the sultan and 
received an appointment as deryi beglerbegi, he was 
sent with a naval force against Koron in mid- 
Dhu'l-Ka‘da 949 (Lutfi Pasha, Tewdribi-i ál- Oth- 
man, Istanbul 1341, 343-4). Khayr al-Din Pasha's 
approach, an outbreak of plague amongst the 
defenders, and the hardships of the winter of 1533-4, 
all caused the Spanish garrison under Mendoza, 
which Doria had installed there, to abandon the 
fortress and withdraw to Naples; Koron, accordingly, 
was once more reoccupied in an urcontested way by 
the Ottomans (cf. further on the events of 1532-4, 
Paulo Giovio, Historias sui temporis, Paris 1553, ii, 
114v. fl., passim). 
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In the reign of Sulaymén I, according to a lakrir 
defteri utilised by M. T. Gökbilgin (Belleten, xx, 280, 
327), Koron was the seat of a kādi with a revenue 
of ro akčes per annum, in the sandjak of Modon, 
liwā of Mora. The fortress and its dependent territo- 
ries formed an imperial fief (Eidss-i humayan) which 
yielded 162,081 akčes of revenue per annum: these 
revenues, according to Th. Spandugino, Commentarii, 
78, were bestowed with those of Modon by Bayazid 11 
on Mecca. 

Later in the rxth/x6th century (by 991/1582: cf. 
Gökbilgin, Loc. cif.) the pagã? of Koron was annexed 
to the sandjak of Mezestre (Mistra). At this time the 
town contained 300 Christian and ro Jewish house- 
holds; the entire Muslim population of garrison 
officials and some 300 halte neferdti must have been 
what it appears to have remained in succeeding 
centuries (cf. the testimony of Evliya Celebi for the 
late 17th century and Leake for the early roth), ie. 
of 'askeri status. 

Western travellers apart, Koron was visited in 
ro4o/r630-x by the Ottoman historian Pečewī 
(Térikh, Istanbul 1283, i, 172) who recalls the events 
of a century previously, and, later in the century 
(1668) by Ewliyà Celebi, who has left a description 
of the fortress and its inhabitants (Seydhat-name 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7 to 1938, viii, 326-33; cf. Ulric 
Wolfart, Die Reisen des Evliya Celebi durch die Morea, 
Inaug.-Diss., Munich 1970, 59-66). 

In the Sacra Liga War of 1095/1684 to 1110/1699, 
Koron was the first fortified place to fall to Venice 
in the course of her reconquest of the Morea, despite 
a vigorous defence and attempts to relieve the 
garrison by land. (Diumágà "L-alhir 1086/25 June to 
7 August 1685; cf, Silabdár, 7@rikh, Istanbul 1928, 
ii, 218 ff; Pietro Garzoni, of. cit, 10t, 107-17; 
Alessandro Locatelli, Racconto historico della Veneta 
guerra in Levanle . . . 1684-1690, Colonia 1691, 124-38, 
158. 

Koron was recovered for the Ottomans by the 
Grand Vizier Corlulu ‘All Pasha in Sha‘bin 1127/ 
August 1715. In this last phase, the town and its 
trade insensibly declined. Leake, in 1805, found that 
the export of silk and olive-oil, which down to the 
17703 had supported four French merchant houses, 
was no longer flourishing: the harbour, blocked and 
ruinous already at the time of Bernard Randolph's 
visit in the late 17th century, offered only an insecure 
anchorage, while the town itself was much affected 
by the depredations of the " Janissaries of Koroni” 
(W. M. Leake, Travels in the’ Morea, London 1830, 
i, 48s). Koron finally passed from Ottoman, and 
Islamic, rule in the course of the Greek War of 
Independence, 

Bibliography (apart from works already cited 
in the text): Plans and perspective views of the 
fortress and town of Koron as it appeared at the 
time of the Venetian reconquest (1685) are given 
by P. M. Coroaelli, Memorie istoriographiche de’ 
Regni della Morea’, Venice nd, 56-77; ci. O. 
Dapper, Nawwheurige Beschryving vam Morea, 
Amsterdam 1688, 23-30. The most accessible 
recent description of the fortress is by Kevin 
Andrews, Casiles of the Morea, Princeton, N.J. 1955 
(= Gennadeion Monographs, iv), 11-23, with 
extensive further bibliography of western sources. 
Cf. also Pur Res, Kitāb-i Babriyye, Istanbul 1935, 
300-6; Silabdar Findikllll Mehmed Agha, Nisret- 
nime, ed. Parmaksızoğlu, Istanbul 1960-9, ii/2, 
334; Rashid, Tarik, Istanbul 1282/1865, iv, 126-7. 

(C. J. Hevwoop) 

XORYÜREK, Ents Bznipj, modern Turkish 


orthography Ents Beni Konvonzx, Turkish poet 
(1891-1949). Born in Istanbul, the son of an army 
doctor, he attended schools in Salonica, Üsküb 
(Skopje) and Istanbul and graduated from the School 
of Political Science (Mekieb-i mülhiyye) in 1913. He 
served as a diplomat in Bucarest (1915) and Budapest. 
(1916-22) and as a civil servant in various ministries. 
He died in Ankara on 18 October 1949. Like most 
poets of his generation, Enis Behidj wrote poems in 
the style and manner of the Therwet-i fünün school 
[g-v] and of its extension, the Fedjr-i dti [q.v.] one, in 
farüd metre and with an artificial language loaded 
with Arabic and Persian elements, and publi 
them mainly in the periodical SheAbal (912-14) until 
he came under the influence of Diya? (Ziya) Gökalp 
[¢.v.], who was leading the “national literature" trend 
(Milli edebiyyat djereyant), Under Gókalp's guidance, 
he switched to syllabic metre (hedje werni), spoken 
‘Turkish and “national” themes, and soon became one 
of the five leading young exponents of syllabic metre 
Known as hedienia besh skd*iri (the others being Khalid 
Fakhri (Ozansoy), Orkhan Seyfi (Orhon), Yüsuf 
Diya? (Ortaç) and Farak Nafidh (Cazlibel)). Koryü- 
rek was particularly successful, with an original 
approach and style, in his epic poems (eg. Mills 
neskide, Süsráriler) and in his evocative tales of the 
exploits of Turkish seamen in the Mediterranean 
(eg. Gemidjiler, Wenediki Borsdm pisi, Ughursut 
baskin). He published his collected poems in Mirth 
("The legacy", Istanbul 1927). His Günejin ölümü 
("The death of the sun"), containing his later, less 
interesting, poems, was posthumously published, 
with a new edition of Mirdth, by F. Tevetoğlu as 
Enis Behiç Koryürek'len, Miras ve Günejin ölümü, 
Ankara 1971. During the last years of his life he was 
subject to depression and wrote old style pseudo- 
mystic poems of mediocre quality supposedly inspired 
by a rith/r7th century sheykh, Varidat-i Süleyman, 
Ankara 1949. 
iegraphy: Sadettin Nüzhet Ergun, Türk 
şairleri, iv, 1287-91; Ali Hüseyin, art, E.B.K. in 

Aylik ansiklopedi, i, 85; F. Tevetoğlu, in op. cit, 

Introd., vili; Kenan Akyüz, Bats tesirinde Turk 

Siri antolojisi’, Ankara 1970; Behçet Necatigil, 

Edebiyatımızda isimler sasligü*, Istanbul 1975. 

(Fate 12) 

KÖSE DAGH, a land-corridor some so miles/ 
Bo km. to the north-west of Siwās where there took 
place in 641/1243, probably on 6 Shawwal/26 June, 
the decisive battle which opened up Asia Minor 
to the Mongols and sounded the knell for the Saldjai 
sultanate of Ram, The first contacts of the Mongols 
and Saldjüks went back to the last years of "Ali? 
al-Din Kaykubád I [g..], but at that time Anatolia 
was too well-protected in relation to the conquests 
already effected by the Mongols for the latter really 
to have any plans for conquering it. It was only 
under Kaykhusraw II [g.v.] that the threat took 
definite shape, without one being able to ascertain 
how far the invaders intended to advance. However, 
after the Great Khan Ógedey's death, the new 
Mongol head of the Caucasian region, Baydju, seized 
Erzerum in the midst of the winter of 1242, and thus 
‘opened up the way into Asia Minor for the following 
spring. 

‘The sources give few details about the campaign 
and the battle. Kaykhusraw seems only very late to 
have fully realised the seriousness and imminence of 
the danger. He summoned forces together, comprising 
his allies or vassals, even including Armenians, 
Greeks and "Franks", ending up with what was 
certainly a force numerically superior to Baydju's. 
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But the impatience of his young commanders 
prevented him from awaiting the complete grouping 
of the Saldjük forces. The Mongols, almost all 
cavalrymen, had recourse to their customary and 
invariably successful tactic of a simulated flight and 
then an unforeseen retum to the attack against 
disorganised pursuers, The sultan lost his head and 
fled, and only the initiative of his vizier Muhadhdhab 
al-Din, combined probably with the Mongols’ own 
prudence, allowed him to keep his throne as a vassal. 
In reality, the process now began which led to a 
de facto Mongol protectorate, 

‘The weaknesses of the Saldjük state at the time 
have often been stressed, this was true, but the 
Mongols, partly by the terror which they inspired, 
had overcome many other powers. [t is hard to 
maintain that, even without these weaknesses, the 
course of history would have been any different. 

Bibliography: Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 

London 1968; J. Matuz, Der Nicdergang der ana- 

tolischen Seldschuken bei KOseh-Dagh, in Central 

Asiatic Jnai., xvii (1973), 180-99. 

(Ct. CAHEN) 

KÖSE MIKHAL [see MIKHALOGHLU]. 

KOSEM WALIDE ot KOSEM SULTAN, called 
MAHPAVKAR (ca. 1589-1651), wife of the Ottoman 
sultan Abmad I and mother of the sultans Murad 
IV and Ibrahim I [p.v]. She was Greek by birth, 
and achieved power in the first place through the 
darem, exercising a decisive influence in the state 
during the reigns of her two sons and of her grandson 
Mebemmed 1V. 

The views put forward conceraing her origin and 
her first name—Nasya being derived from Anastasia 
(Abmed Refik, Kadinlar saljanati, Istanbul 1332, 47- 
8, deriving information from Guer, Marurs et usages 
des Turcs, Paris 1747, ii, 474, Sec also Pétis de la 
Croix, Abrégé chronologique de l'empire. ottomane, 
Paris 1768, ii, 74)—do not seem to be reliable. 
According to Pietro della Valle, Voyages, Rouen 1645, 
i, 94, she was given the nickname Kösem because of 
her smooth and hairless skin (Kise = “hairless, 
beardiess"). However, the epithet hésem/kosemen 
could also have been given to her on account of her 
ability as a leader and virtual ruler (for the meanings 
of kösem in Ottoman, see Hüseyin Kazim, Türk 
légaH, Istanbul 1940; iv, 18:; B. Kerestedjian, 
Quelques matériaux pour un dictionnaire elymologique 
de la langue turque, London 1912, &.v. Reusemen and 
heusen ; Radloft, Versuch eines Worierbuches der Türk- 
dialecte, ija, 1294: "ram, bell-wether, leader; free, 
without a care, independen: 

Through her beauty and intelligence, Kosem 
Walide was especially attractive to Abmad L, and 
drew ahead of more senior wives in the palace. She 
bore tbe sultan four sons—Murid, Sulayman, 
Ibrahim and Kasim—and three daughters—Aisha, 
Fitima and Djawharkhàn (Von Hammer, GOR; cf. 
Naima, Ta^rità, Istanbul 1280, ili, 67 ff.). These 
daughters she subsequently used to consolidate her 
political influence by strategic marriages to different 
viziers. 

After Ahmad T's death on 22 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 1026/ 
23 November 1617, she supported the succession of 
his brother Mustafa I, under whose feeble rule she 
was able to exercise effective power in the state. 
Mugtafa's deposition three months later was a set- 
back for her, and she was relegated to the Old Palace 
(Eski Saray) at Bayezid under Abmad's young son 
*Othmán II, but she came to the fore again when 
‘Othman was deposed and executed and Mustafa 
briefly restored (9 Radjab 1031/20 May 1622). Her 


full influence now became apparent when her minor 
son Murad IV ascended the throne in 1032/1623 and 
she thus became officially the Walide Sultan, ruling 
as regent for five years till her son was old enough to 
take up the reins of power himself (Kátib Celebi, 
Fedhleke, Istanbul 1287, ii, 220; Von Hammer, GOR, 
quoting a Venetian report). Even thereafter, Murad 
greatly respected his mother’s opinions, and she took 
a close interest in state affairs when he was away 
from the capital. Thus the Shaykh al-Islam Akhleádo 
Hisayn Efendi's disapproval of Murdd's hanging the 
Adi of Iznik was communicated by her to the 
sultan, then on his way to Bursa; he immediately 
returned to Istanbul and hanged Akhi-zāde Hüsayn— 
an act which had taken place only three times in 
Ottoman history (Katib Celebi, of. cil, ii, 160; 
Na'imà, iii, 183). She saved the Ottoman dynasty 
from extinction by preventing Murad, who had 
executed his other brothers, including Silayman and 
Kasim, from killing Ibrahim also (Sagredo, Histoire 
de Pempire ottoman, Amsterdam 1732, vi, 417; Vanel, 
Abrégé nouveau de l'histoire générale des Tures, Paris 
1689, ii, 545; Histoire des grands visirs, Paris 1876, 3 
Du Loir, Voyages, Paris 1654, 117; von Hammer, 
GOR). 

Together with the Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa 
Pasha [q.».] she became tnost active in affairs when 
Ibráhim succeeded to the throne after Murad’s death 
on 16 Shawwal 1049/9 February z640 (Na'imà, iii, 
429), especially as her son gradually became more 
and more involved with his concubines, the ex- 
penditure involved having disastrous repercussions on. 
the treasury (Kàtib Celebi, of. city il, 309 fl). He 
subsequently came under the influence of other 
Palace women, and Kösem Walide therefore lost her 
ascendancy and left the Sardy-i Diedid-i “Amire to 
live in a summer house outside Topkapl. Whea 
Tbrihim learnt that his mother was plotting with the 
Grand Vizier Salih Pasha do dethrone him, he moved 
her to the Iskanda Celebi garden in Florya and 
hanged Sálib (Wedjthi, Tarikh, Istanbul Univ. 
Library Turkish ms. 2543, fole. 29b, 32b). Ibrihim’s 
weak rule caused a deterioration in affairs, whilst the 
Cretan war was dragging on and creating feeling 
against him. The chiefs of the Janissary corps, under 
Kara Murád Agha, Muslib al-Din and Bektásh Agha, 
killed the Grand Vizier Ahmad Pasha Hazarpare and 
decided to depose Ibrahim. The new Grand Vizier, 
Sofu (or Kodja) Mehmed Pasha and the Shaykh al- 
Islim ‘Abd al-Rablm Efendi, together with other 
leading officials, obtained Kösem Walide’s consent 
after a meeting with her at Topkapl, dethroned 
Tbrahim and put in his place his eldest son, the seven- 
years old prince Mehemmed on 18 Radiab rosé/ 
8 August 1648 (Na‘im4, iv, 314, 319; Kara Celebi-zàde. 
“Abd al-'Aztz Efendi, Rawdat al-abrar dhayli, Istanbul 
Univ. Library Turkish ms. 2635, pp. 9 ff.; Mehmed 
Khalife, Ta’rithé-Ghilmant, Istanbul 1340, 21 ff.; 
Murad Bey, Ta’tbh-i-Abu ‘I-Farak, Istanbul 1329, 
iv, 48). Ten days later, Ibrahim was strangled by the 
executioner Kara ‘All, for fear that bis partisans 
might attempt a restoration, with the consent of his 
mother and with a fatwa from the Shaykh al-Iskim 
(Kara Celebi-záde, op. cit., 27-30, 57 if). 

With Mebemmed IV's accession, Kösem Walide's 
power started to revive, and she was given exalted 
titles like Büyük Walide “Grandmother of the 
Sultan", Walide-yi Mu‘azzama, Umm al-Mu'mintn, 
Sabibat’ al-Makam, Walide-yi ‘Attia, etc. (see 
Wediibl, fol. 44b; Katib Čelebi, ii, 367, 376; Na‘ima, 
iv, 270, 290, 315, 317-19, 415, 418, 450, Y, 108). 
However, her influence was not unbounded. The 
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authority of the Janissary aghas was wrong, and 
Turkhàn Sultan, Mebemmed's mother and Ibrábim's 
widow, became her rival; this rivalry, and mis- 
understandings between the state officials and the 
Janissaries (Nami, v, 7), caused disturbances in 
Istanbul and Anatolia. Kösem Wilide and her sup- 
porters therefore decided to replace Mebemmed with 
his brother Sülaymán, whose mother Dilághüb Sultan 
was regarded as unlikely to interfere in state matters. 
But Turkhán Sultin learnt of these intentions 
(Na'imá, v, 108), took the initiative, and had Kösem 
Walide strangled with a curtain-string by the Palace 
Janissaries (Nami, v, rrr; her executioner was 
Someone called Küčük or Kushéu Mehmed, sce 
Rycaut, Histoire de l'état présent de Vem 
Paris 1670, 63; Na'imá, v, 109, 112, 137; 
mer, GOR), Her body was taken from Topkapl to the 
Eski Sardy and then buried in the mausoleum of her 
husband Ahmad I (Wedilht, fol. 45a). 

Kösem Wilide had exercised power in public 
affairs for nearly 30 years. She left much wealth and 
estates (Naʻimā, v, 112; Kara Celebi-záde, 20), and 
much of her income was devoted to charitable and 
other humanitarian works, such as a Friday mosque 
at Üsküdar, completed in 1060/1650 (Ayvänsarāyi 
Husayn, Hodikai al-diaudmi*, Istanbul 1281, ii, 
184-5) and the Walide Khan in Istanbul, built in 
1056/1646 (Ewliya? Celebi, Seydhat-ndme, Istanbul 
1314, i, 325; Thévenot, Relation d'un voyage fait au 
Levant, Paris 1664, 49) (this latter building collapsed 
in March 1926). Also from these revenues she financed 
irrigation works in Egypt and provided relief for the 
poor in Mecca. In fact, she left behind in the popular 
Turkish mind a reputation for magnanimity, gener- 
osity and high intelligence. 

Bibliography: Largely given in the article, but 
see the general histories of Von Hammer and 
Zinkeisen, which utilise both Turkish and European 

3. the reports of the Venetian baili; 

Uzunçarşılı, Osmanls tarihi; S. J. Shaw, History of 

the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, Cambridge 

1976, i, 190 ff. There is a detailed article ia JA by 

M. Cavid Baysun, of which the above is a shortened 

version. See also Mücteba Ilgürel, Kösem Sultamn 

bir vahfiyesi, in. Tarih Dergisi, xvif2t (1966), 83-94. 

(M. Cavo Baysun) 

KOSH-BEGI, preierable to Kust-Becr, title of 
high officials in the Central Asian khanates in the 
16th to sgth centuries. There are two different 
etymologies and explanations of the term: (2) from 
Turkish kush "bird" and beg [qv], thus bugeleri 
meaning, presumably, " 
(2) from Turkish bosh “detachment of nomads or 
troops, esp. on the march", “nomadic and military 
camp" (cf. Radloff, Wörterbuch, ii, 635b), thus kosh- 
begi meaning "commander of 
“quartermaster”. The first explanation is found in 
an administrative manual Madjma* al-arkdm com- 
piled in Bukhárà in 1212/1798, where it is stated that 
the Ausi-begi-yi Aalin (see below) in Bukhara was 
chief of the royal hunt (see facsimile in Pis'menntye 
pamyatniki vostoha 1968, Moscow 1970, 56). The 
‘etymology, however, remains dubious, besause in this 
case one should rather expect bushei-begi (or Aushéi- 
bashi), from kushči "'falconer" (the latter post actually 
existed at the Central Asian courts, as well as in Iran, 
but the chief of the hunt had the title mir-skikdy), 
Significantly, Iskandar Munshi [q.».] in his Tarik-i 
"alam-drá-yi ‘AbbasE (ed. T. Afshar, i, 486) mentions 
the post of kosh-begi (mansab-i kosh-begi-gart) and, in 
another place (ii, 1040), the post of a falconer (Hid- 
mat-i bushti-gari), who became later the head of the 
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royal hunt (ba-mansab-i mir-shikari ser-afräs shud) 
On the other hand, many historical references to 
Bosi-begis in the Uzbek period show them as high 
military commanders, mentioned among the most 
high-ranking Uzbek amirs, which, apparently, makes 
the second etymology and explanation of the term 
more plausible. The European Turkologists who 
visited Central Asia in the middle of the roth century 
also transcribe the term as fogh-begi and explain it, 
in the first place, as “Chef des Dieners oder des 
Beamtenzirkels der Fürsten" (H. Vámberi, Caga- 
taische Sprackstudien, Leipzig 1867, 318), or "Lord 
of the household” (R. B. Shaw, A shetch of the Turki 
language as spoken im Eastern Turkistan, Calcutta 
1878, 156); see also Radlolf, loc. cit. 

The title Aosh-begi is not attested in the Golden 
Horde and its immediate successors in the Eurasian 
steppes in the rsth century. The Bbur-ndma (ed. 
Beveridge, 174b) mentions a Turkish amir as a 
dogiebegi of Sultán Husayn Mirza (¢.v.], but nothing 
is said about his duties. Frequent references to kosh- 
begis in historical sources appear only in the late 16th 
century, The “Abd lldh-nama (MS of the Leningrad 
Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, D 88, 
ff, 322a, 338a, 330b, 340b etc.) mentions a kosh-best 
among the chief commanders of the army of Bukhara, 
In the 17th century kosh-begis did not apparently play 
an important role in the khanate of Bukhara. The 
Bahr al-asrdr by Mabmüd b. Wall (second quarter of 
the 17th century), in a description of the ceremonial 
at the court of the Ashtarkhánids, only mentions the 
kosh-begi among the servants closest to the &Adn, and 
his place was the second after that of Rur&i-bashi, 
commander of the body-guards (see V. V. Bartol'd, 
Soéineniya, ii/2, 391, 396). The rise of power of the 
‘Rosk-begi in Bukhara took place at the beginning of 
the 18th century, with the decline of the Ashtarkha- 
nids. In 1121/1709 “Ubayd Allah Khin established 
the rank of "the great Aopkbegi" (Rogh-begi-yi kull), 
who became first minister, Kogt-begi remained the 
head of the Bukhirà administration also under the 
Maaglts [:], when his official title was Aull-i Bogk- 
bagi [sic], or Kosh bala "the upper K.”, because 
de had to live in the residence of the amir, the ark 
(citadel), situated on a hilltop; there was also “the 
lower K,", koskbegi-yi pdydn, whose residence was 
at the foot of the ark and who held the post of 
sakildi-yi kalān (head of the collectors of sakāt (q.v.)). 
The “great kosh-begis™ under the late Ashtarshanids 
and the Manglts were usually of mean origin, mostly 
former Kalmuk and Persian slaves, Besides the 
general supervision of the state affairs and, especially, 
the administration of finance, they were also gover- 
nors of one or more wildyats (provinces), especially 
that of Bukhara itself, 

Different development took place in Khiwa [q.v], 
where the local historian Mu?nis (early roth century) 
mentions for the first time the title Bogh-begi, with- 
out defining his duties, when he tells about the ad- 
ministrative reforms of Abu 'I-Ghazi Khan (died in 
1074/1664 [g.v.]). It seems, however, that pogh-begis 
did not play any important role in Khiwa in the ryth 
century. Only under the Kungrat [g..] dynasty 
(from the last third of the r8th century) did the 
Aoghebegi become one of the highest officials in the 
Khinate, but he shared power with the mehter (Pers, 
miktar) [q.v.]. The latter was the head of the civil 
administration, had the title wasiri agam and 
belonged to the hereditary bureaucracy recruited 
from among the Sarts (g.0.], while the hash-begi always 
belonged to the Uzbek nobility, the amirs (and some- 
times was a relative of the khán), and was in charge, 
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mainly, of military affairs. Besides that, the Bogk-begi 
governed the northern part of the khánate of Khiwa 
inhabited by nomadic and semi-nomadic Uzbeks, 
Karakalpaks and Turkmens (that is, he mainly 
supervised the collection of taxes in this region), 
while the mekter governed thesouthern part inhabited 
by sedentary Sarts. This division of authority seems 
to be a continuation of the administrative practice of 
the Timirid period. 

In the khdnate of Khokand (g.7] in the roth 
century, the title foghbegi is also attested by the 
local sources, but evidence about his duties is still 
unavailable; in any case, he had a lower status than 
in Bulhara (the highest official in Khokand in the 
39th century was the ming-bashi); according to V. V. 
Yel'saminov-Zernov (in Trudi Vostoénogo Otdeleniya 
Imp. Russkogo Arkheologiceshogo Obshéestoa, ii (1855], 
331), Fogk-begí was here a honorary title given to the 
governors of main towns and provinces. In the 
Caghatayid state of Eastern Turkestan, at least in the 
12th century, the Rosk-hegi was supreme military 
commander or commander of the right wing (adii 
burdnghdr), and had the rank of the senior amir 
(amir aumari), but the civil administration, 
apparently, was in the hands of a wasir (see Shah 
Mabmüd b. Mirzà Fadil Curas, Ta’rids, ed. O. F. 
Akimushkin, Moscow 1976, text, 24, 32, 53, 70, 
Russian tr. 170, 178, 200, 218). Thus this system was 
probably similar to that which existed in Khiwa. 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see (N. V.] Khantkotf, Bokhara: 

its amir and iis people, London 1845, 242-5; A. A. 

Semenov, in Soveiskoye vostotovedeniye, V (1948), 

148; idem, in Material po istorii tadtikov i uzbekov 

Sredney Arii, iù, Stalinabad 1954, 53-7; M. A. 

Abduraimov, in Odshéestvenntye nauki v Uzbeki- 

stane, 1974, no. 11, 54-60; Yu. Bregel, in Journal 

of Asian History, 1978, part ii; G. Doerfer, 

Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neu- 

persischen, ili, 363, No. 1361. (Yu. BreczL) 

KOSHK, from Pers. kugkk, a pavilion in a 
pleasance which could be merely a modest shelter 
or bave several rooms. The diawsaés of the rulers 
of Samarra were much larger, and were country 
houses in the manner of the Aonals of Anatolia and 
the Balkans. The word Rasir (bajr) could be synony- 
mous, but came also to mean castle and always 
implied more than one chamber, whereas Agi 
rarely suggested a substantial building, and in naval 
terminology was even the name given to the after-deck 
or poop cabin, 

Although the Ottomans developed the Ah as a 
pavilion consisting of a single hall, it did occasionally 
take the form of a suite of rooms. Mehemmad IT 
Fatib modelled the Cinili Kishk in the outer court 
of Topkaplsaray! on Timurid pavilions, It included 
two ficors of apartments for himself and his officers, 
for it served as a lodging when he did not wish to 
return to his residence in the centre of the city. It 
‘was a Küghh in the sense of being a pied-à-terre. Later 
examples such as the Sand Pavilion at Edirne (Kum 
Kasi) were designated &asir. But the essential 
characteristic which governed the transliteration of 
hügkk into English as “kiosk” was that of a chamber 
under a deme with three sofas and a hooded open 
grate, forming the four arms of a cross with a balcony 
or terrace overlooking a garden and a pool or other 
expanse of water. There a day might be passed at any 
season of the year, enjoying a partly-indoor and a 
partly-outdoor life. The pavilion was, in a sense, a 
Permanent tent and its portico the uplifted awning on 
poles common to nomadic life. However, a royal 


höshh was tiled, its woodwork gilded, ceilings elab- 
borately painted, doors inlaid with ivory and mother- 
of-pearl and the sofas covered with silks and velvet 
rocades, the floor with rugs. In this form, they were 
ideal and intimate drawing rooms, the antithesis of 
the Napoleonic concept of the Piazza at Venice. 

‘They also served as hunting lodges, like that of 
Siyiwugh outside the walls of Istanbul, which is 
elevated above its own pool in a park. Originally it. 
was a single domed chamber with a vestibule and 
closet. Similar kéghks or kasirs were built as royal 
retiring-rooms from which access could be gained to 
the mosque or djamiS. Less wealthy citizens built 
examples so modest that they were little more than 
bowers with shutters that served as walls in winter 
but which could be dismantled in the spring. These, 
rather than the ornate kóstės of the rich, inspired 
newspaper stands and the like in roth centary Paris 
and other cities in Western Europe. 
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tion of the Grand Signor's seraslio, London 1650); 
also in R. G. Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlaine, 
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Nejriyat, ii, Istanbul 1943; R. O. Tosyeri (Tosyah], 
Edirne saray, Ankara 1957; O, Aslanapa, Erster 
Bericht über die Ausgrabungen des Palastes von 
Diyarbakir, in Istonbuler Mitteilungen, Ankara 
1957; E. Yücel, Yeni camii hinhar kasrn im 
Arkieki, 320, 5 April 1965; N. M. Penzer, The 
harm, Londen 1963; K. Otto-Dorn and M. Onder, 
Bericht über die Grabung in Kibadabad, in Archdo- 
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times, and D. N. Wilber, Persian gardens and 
pavilions, Rutland, Vermont 1962. 

(G. Goopwiw) 

KOSHMA is originally a general term for 
poetry among the Turkish peoples. In the later 
usage of the word, it was applied to the native 
Turkish popular poetry, in contrast to the 
classical poetry taken from the Persian and based on 
the laws of the Arabic arüd [¢.0.]. The term cor- 
responding in Eastern Turki to the Western Turk 
kosina is Boshuh or koskugh. 
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Im the oldest source, e.g. in the Kuladghu bilik 
(composed in 462/1069-70 [see vOsus knàss HADIIE]), 
hoshuh still has the quite general meaning of “poem, 
verse”, e.g. in Radloff's edition, St. Petersburg 1891, 
1, L. 2 from below: bu &itdbni koskwknl aymish "has 
composed this book, this poem”; ibid, 5 l 4, bie 
türkčä boskuklar tüzdiim saña "1 have polished (i 
composed) these Turkish verses for thee". In Mabmid 
al-Kashgharl [-1.] also, Diwan lughót al-turk (begun 
in 464/1072), ed. Kilisli Rif‘at Bey, i, 314, koshugh is 
equated with the Arabic shi‘r, radjaz and &asP'id. 
The Persian musician and scholar ‘Abd al-Kadir of 
Maragha (8th-gth/r4th-r5th centuries, cf. E. G- 
Browne, Literary history of Persia, iii, Cambridge 
1920, index s.v.), in his work entitled Mabasid al- 
albán does not yet discriminate between oshuk and 
the quantitative quatrain fuyugk (see Ra?üf Yektå, 
Eshi türk musibisina diy tetebbiler, im Milii 
tetebbitler medjmifasl, i, 461). On the other hand, in 
a verse by “Ali Shér Nawa% (d. go6/rsor [g.0.]) 
quoted in Pavet de Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc- 
Oriental, 432, SN. and in Radloff, Versuch eines 
Worterbuchs der Türk-Dialect, ii, col. 640, the joghuk 
is definitely contrasted with the tyu. 

Later, we find poems and songs composed ac- 
cording to the rules of Turkish popular poetry 
expressly called koshma, Koshuk. The characteristic 
features of this poetry are the following: 1. Strophic 
structure. The strophes are usually quatrains. The 
koshma poems contain at least two strophes. 2. 
Syllabic or accented syllable rhythm, Le. the 
lines of the strophe have the same number of syllables. 
and the value of the syllables as regards stress is 
either a matter of indifference or stronger and weaker 
syllables follow one another in definite order, which is 
repeated. In the latier case, after 2 definite number 
of syllables, we always have of necessity a caesura 
in the middle of the line, In the later koshma strophes 
the most popular lines are hendecasyllabic divided 
into 6-5 with one caesura or 4-4-3 (with two cae- 
suras). 3. There is rhyme or assonance of at least 
two endings in the strophe. The rhyme is usually 
grammatical and may extend to several final syl- 
lables according to its nature. It usually arises as a 
result of strict parallelism in the syntactical structure. 
of the two halves of the verse. The rhyming in the 
koshma strophe is usually abe or aaba. 4. Allitera- 
tion of the initial syllables of the lines is not 
maintained among all Turkish people (cf. T. Kowalski, 
Etudes sur la forme de la poésie des peuples tures, 
Mémoires de la Comm. Orient. de l'Acad. Polonaise, 
No. 5, Cracow 1922: in Polish with a French résumé, 
157 fi). 

In earlier times, the koima scngs were usually 
sung by the bards (uzan) to the accompaniment of a 
musical instrument, especially by the &obuz beloved 
of the Turks, at court festivities or in the camp of 
the army. The koskma poetry was always industrious- 
ly cultivated among the people, in spite of the 
increasing popularity of the classical quantitative 
poetry. The popular forms like kaya bash, deyish, 
egi, ir, Hirkil, warsaght and tiirkmdini, some cultivated 
among the Adharbaydjin and some among the 
Ottoman Turks, all belong to the koskma. The songs 
of popular mystics called Wahi and nefes irom the 
time of Yünus Emre (7th-Sth/13th-14th centuries) 
are composed according to the rules of the boshima 
(see Kóprülüzade Mebmed Fu?ad, Türk edebiyyatinda 
ilk mütasaxrarifiar, Istanbul 1918, 334-6). The koşma 
popular poetry, which sometimes produces really 
beautiful lyrics, was mainly cultivated by wandering 
singers (shig, also called sar shdiri or čöyürdjü). 


Many of them, like ‘Ashik Ömer, *Ashllk Kerem, 
“Ashik Gharib, Derdli and Djewheri, attained great 
fame, and the collections of their songs or life stories 
are among the most popular books among the Turks 
(cf. Köprülüzäde Mehmed Fuad, Türh edebiyyátinda. 
Saskié farsinli menshe? we-tehāmüli, in Milli tetebbüler. 
medjmá'asl, i; idem, ‘Ashils Djewheriyye ‘Pid iki 
vclhiika in the periodical Yen Medjms'a, No. 84; G. 
Jacob, Türkische Volkslitzratur, Berlin 1901, 17-18). 
There were even singers of popular songs in the corps. 
of Janissaries; cf. J. Deny, Chansons des Janissaires 
turcs d'Alger, in Mélanges René Basset, Paris 1925, 
ii, 33-175. 

The term Aoskma (but not the kind of poetry to 
which it was applied) seems to have fallen cut of use, 
and if the Adharbaydjani poet Diawad, who died in 
the first decades of this century, called his collection 
of songs Koshma, this is probably simply to be 
explained by an archaicising popular movement in 
modern literature. The name has survived in the form 
boton (fosko#) among the Altai Turks (Tatars). The 
Altai fofoa (on them, cf. W- Radlotf, Uber die Formen 
der gebundenen Rede bei den altaischen Talaren, in 
Zeitschr. f. Velkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft 
[1866], iv, 85-114, and Kowalski, Etudes, ctc., 140-51) 
are very important in so far as from their structure 
and name we can make a definite deduction regarding 
the original meaning of the words koshma, koshuk, 
eic. They are pairs of strophes connected by a close 
parallelism between the two in form and content. 
From this we see that Aofof, from gosh- "to join 
together", kožo “two and two", etc., refers to the 
parallelism in thought and syntactical structure, 
which originally formed the essential feature of 
Turkish popular poetry. 

The Aoskma poetry has not been without influence 
on more artistic forms of literature. The modern 
Turkish poets, for example, have taken many of their 
forms from popular poetry. 

Finally, one should note that the term Boskma 
applies also to a folk-musical form, which varies in. 
different parts of Anatolia and Adharbaydjan, but 
which contains typically an instrumental introduc 
tion, followed by a vocal recitative and melody. This 
would be the normal setting for the Aoshma as a 
literacy form, 
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Taáhir-ul Mevievi, Edebiyat tugatt, Istanbul 1973, 
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Hikmet Dizdaroğlu, Hala şiirinde türler, Ankara 
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KOSOWA, KOSOVO, the name of an upland 

plain of the Balkans, in upper Macedonia or southern. 
Serbia, and the scene of two significant battles 
in the struggles of the Ottomans and the Christian 
powers of the Balkans for hegemony there. In the 
last quarter of the roth century, it also became the 
name of an Ottoman «ildyet or province, 

The South Slavonie expression Kosovo polie means 
“plain of the blackbirds” from hos “blackbird” in 
Old Slavonic, Czech and Bulgar. Ottoman Turkish 
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sources give various less convincing etymologies. For 
those sources which derive the Kosowa from Turkish 
kosa or Kose owa “bare, treeless plain", ete., see “Ali 
Haydar, Kosowa maydán mubártbesi, Istanbul 1328, 
Bursali Mehmed Tàhír's preface. The name is spelt 
as Kis owas! in "Ashfkpashazide, Ta'riAA, Istanbul 
1332, 62, 134, Neshri, Djihdnndima, ed. F. Tasschner, 
Leipzig 1951, 70, 139, 174, and Sa‘d al-Din, Tādi 

, 112, and as Kis owasi in "Orügi b. 
i dli *Olmán, Hanover 1925, 25. 
Sad al-Din’s explanation that the name means 
“plain of the kettle-drums" is, of course, yet another 
folk etymology. 

The Kojowa plain lies at an altitude of some 
500-600 km., and is 14km. wide and 8, km. long, 
‘covering an area of 502 km.” It is surrounded by high 
mountains, and has a north-west to south-east orlen- 
tation. From this region, streams flow westwards to 
the Adriatic via the Drina, southwards to the Aegean 
via the Vardar, and northwards to the Danube via 
the Ibar and Morava. During mediaeval times, it was 
a meetingpoint of several trade routes; today it 
forms part of the Novo Brdo-Kopavnik mining region 
of Yugoslavia. 

The Kosowa plain originally formed part of the 
Byzantine dominions, and Slav peoples were settled 
‘there at the beginning of the 7th century. During 
the roth century it changed hands between Serbs, 
Byzantines and Bulgars (for the names of the Serbian 
bans who were active in the Kogowa region, see V. 
Radovanović, Kosove Polje, in Narodna Enc. Srpsko- 
Hrvatsko-Slovenacka, Zagreb 1926, ii, 434-8). After 
the victory gained over the Byzantines in 1168 by 
Stephen Nemanja, prince of eastern Serbia, Kosowa 
passed under Serbian control, and the name became 
applied to the whole plains region. It now remained 
within the resurgent Serbian empire, with its zenith 
under Stepben Dushan (d. 1355), but Serbian grasp 
on the region became relaxed under his weaker son 
and successor Urosh V (1335-71), and thereafter, the 
Serbian princes were unable to offer any united 
opposition to the increasing Ottoman Turkish 
pressure. 

The defeat of Serbia at the hands of the Ottomans 
at Kosowa took place according to the Serbian and 
the western sources on 1$ June 1389 and according 
to the Ottoman ones, on 4 Kamadin 791/27 August 
1389. The Turkish army was commanded by Sultan 
Murid I b. Orkhin, and included his two sons 
Biyezid from Kütahya and Ya‘kib from Karas! and 
contingents from the vassal begs of Sardkhin, 
Menteshe, Aydin and Hamid. They were opposed by 
the Serbian prince Lazar Gresljanovié, with con- 
tingents from the Bosnian King Tvrtko I. On the 
dawn of the battle, a Serbian noble, Milosh Kobilit, 
Lazar's son-in-law, gained access to the Ottoman 
camp by posing as a deserter and stabbed Murdd to 
death. But Bayezid immediately assumed command, 
and in the ensuing fighting—the details of which are 
little known—the Turks gained the eventual victory. 
Larar was taken prisoner and executed after the 
battle; a mausoleum was built on the spot where 
Murad had died, but his body was buried at Bursa. 
The death of Murad and the withdrawal of the 
Turkish army immediately after its victory caused 
false rumours to spread in Christian Europe of a 
Serbian victory; in fact, the consequence of the 
battle was that Serbia became an Ottoman vassal 
state, and Lazars successor, his son Stephan 
Lazarevié, had to pay tribute and supply an army 
under his personal command to the Ottomans, 
Kosowa also gave rise to a great cycle of popular 


ballads among the Serbs, expressive of national 
feeling. For the Turkish sources on the battle, see 
Sa‘d al-Din, i, 113; SOradj, 25; “Ali Haydar, 27-32; 
‘Ashikpashazade, 63; Neshri, 82 ff.; Solakzde, 5o; 
and also Von Hammer, GOR, i. After this first bait 
of Kosowa, Bayezid 1 appointed Yigit Pasha as udj 
begi of Üsküp/Skopje and the southern district of 
Kosowa, and this region was now settled by Turks 
from Menemen and Tatars from Anatolia, 

The second battle of Kosowa took place on 17-19 
October 1448, when a Hungarian army under John 
Hunyadi, and including also Wallachians and German 
Bohemian arquebusiers, met an Ottoman army under 
Murá II; the struggle was at first indecisive, but 
was gained by the Turks through the treachery of 
the Wallachians and the flight of the Hungarian 
king. During the reign of Mehemmed the Conqueror, 
the northern part of the Kosowa plain also came 
under Ottoman control, La the zoth/16th century the 
town of Vusitrn became the administrative centre of 
the sandjak of Kosowa in the eydlet of Rumeli. When 
Ewliya Celebi passed through the Kosowa plain in 
1070[1659-60, he found that Vuéitrn had a Turkish 
and Albanian population and contained 2,000 house- 
holds (Seyákat-náme, Istanbul 1315, v, 550). In 1688-9. 
the region was invaded by aa Austrian army under 
Piccolomini, but driven out in the following year by 
Kodja Khalli Pasha and Selim Girly Khan (Finafktlit 
Mehmed Agha, Silahdár tarikhi, Istanbul r928, ii, 
269-70, 351-2, 423 ff.; Rashid, Ta’rith, Istanbul 1282, 
li, 95-112; V. Corovié, art. Kosova, in Narodna Enc. 
Srpsho-Hrvaisho-Slovenacka, ii, 433-4). 

During the last quarter of the rth century and 
the first decades of the zgth, the Kosowa district 
was involved in various attempts by local governors, 
such as the Bushatll governors of Scutari or Ishkodra, 
Mebmed Pasha and his son Kara Mabmüd Pasha, to 
break away from control by the Porte; the region was 
only firmly reattached to Istanbul after the defeat of 
the last Bushatll, Mustafa Pasha, by Mabmad I's 
new western-style army [see ARANAWUTLU. 6. His- 
tory]. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 a new 
wilayet, called specifically that of Kojowa, was 
formed consisting of the regions of Nish and Prishtina 
and with Solia as its centre (see Sam! Bey, Kamas 
aLa*lim, Istanbul 1314, v, 3746-8; ‘All Haydar, 
Midhat Paska, Istanbul 1325, 13-24). In 1888 ite 
centre was moved to Üsküb/Skopje, and in 1896 its 
boundaries widened to include six sandjaks, sc. 
Usküb, Prishtina, Senitsa, Ipek, Tashlidja/Plevlie and 
Prizren (see M. Riishdt and M. Eshref, Mahemmel we 
mufassal afias, Istanbul 1325, 21-4; Süindme-yi 
wildyet-i Kosowa, year 1314). The region was mean- 
while considerably disturbed, for in 1878 a congress 
had been formed to protect the rights of the Alba- 
nians and to establish an autonomous wildye of 
Kosowa, with its centre at Monastir. Albanian 
volunteers under the leadership of Süleyman Vokshi 
captured (sib, Prishtina and Mitrovitsa early in 
1881, but in April of that year, were defeated by an 
army sent out from Istanbul under Derwish Pasha. 
However, the Albanians subsequently took advantage 
of the erratic policies of repression alternating with 
indulgence practised by ‘Abd alHamid Il, and 
gradually captured all the villages extending up to 
the Kojowa plain, until the restoration of the 
Constitution in 1908. Eventually, a Serbian army 
under General Jankovié captured Lab during the 
Balkan War of 1912, and by 23 October of that year 
the whole of the Kosowa region passed into Serbian 
hands permanently, a state of affairs confirmed by 
the Treaty of London of 30 May 19:3 which ended 
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the war. It was estimated that the population of the 
‘province at that time was one million, three-quarters 
of this being Muslim Turks and Albanians, and the 
rest Christian Serbs and Bulgars. 

‘After the First World War, the region came of 
course within the new Yugoslavian state, and a 
policy of slavicisation was followed, so that the 
‘Muslim population shrank with the exodus to Albania 
and to Turkey. Today it is an autonomous unit of the 
‘Yugoslavian People’s Republic under the name of 
Kosovo-Metohija and with its centre at Prishtina. 

Bibliography: See the detailed article in 14 

s.v. Kosovo by M. Münir Aktepe, upon which the 

above is based, and also the bibliography to the 

EI" article by Cl, Huart, and for the first battle of 

Kosowa, The Cambridge Mediaeval History. iv. 

The Byzantine Empire. Part 1, Cambridge 1966, 

5501. (M. Moxir Axrere) 

KÖSTENDJE (in Rumanian, Constanța), a port 
on the Rumanian shore of the Black See, 
situated on the ruins of the Milesian colony of Tomes 
(Ovid, Tristia, 1, ro, 41; lii, 9, 5) founded at the 
beginning of the 6th century B.C., and the place of 
exile of the Roman poet Ovid (9-18 A.D.). Mentioned 
in 260 A.D. (Memnon, Fragmenta historicorum grae- 
corum, ed. C. Muller, ili, Paris 1849, 537), Tomes 
enjoyed great prosperity in the Greek and Roman 
period and earned, under the Antonines, the title of 
metropolis of Western Pontus (utpénodtc Tod 
Ebowóuou Ilóvroo). Under the later Roman 
Empire, Tomis became the capital of Scythia Minor, 
being designated in the epigraphic and literary 
sources by the name Constantia or Constantiana 
after the omperor Constantine II (337-61 A.D), who 
contributed to its development. Sacked by the Huns 
(456 A.D.), the town was fortified by the Byzantine 
emperors Anastasus (491-518) and Justinian (527-65) 
(Procopius, De aedificiis, Bonn, iilo, 307) and 
resisted attacks by the Avars. In 679 it was destroyed 
by the Bulghárs of the Ridn Asparulch. 

The fishing station set on the ruins of the ancient 
city continued to bear the name Kevoraveia, in 
the writings of Byzantine authors of the oth and 
10th centuries, while the map drawn up in 548/1154 
by al-Idrisi (g.v.) calls it Tamtana (P. A. Joubert, 
Géographie d'Edrisi, ii, Paris 1840, 382). In the «th 
century, Italian nautica! maps give the name Co- 
stanza—derived from the Rumanian Constanfa, 
‘Turkish Kóstendje—to the Genoan trading mission 
used as a harbour by Genoese ships. When Dobrudia 
was joined to Wallachia (Eflàk) by Miréea the Old 
(1386-1418), the town followed the same destiny as 
the rest of the province. According to Ewliya Celebi, 
KOstendje was reportedly conquered by Bayazid I 
[g.v], who ordered the dismantling of its walls. This 
event seems to have taken place during the reign of 
Viad the Usurper (1394-6) in the province of Wal- 
lachia. Taking advantage of the fact that Báyazid 
was detained in Anatolia, Miréea recaptured Kósten- 
die, which he retained after the Ottoman defeat of 
Ankara (28 July 1402) under the reigns of the amir 
Süleymán (1463-10) and of his protégé Misi Celebi 
(1419-13) in Thrace and Macedonia, But in the course 
of the expediton of Mehemmed I (1413-21) dated by 
N. Torga to 820/1417 (GOR, i, 375), and more plausibly 
by H. inalcık to 822/1419 (Ion. Hacer'de Osmanhlara 
dair haberler, in AUDTCF Dergisi vi, 525; O, Turan, 
Tarihi takvimler, Ankara 1954, 20, 56), the town was 
once again captured by the Ottomans. Its annexation 
did not become definitive until after 1445, since the 
captain of the Burgundian fleet, Walerand de 
Wavrin, met no Ottomans at Mangalya, on the coast 


‘of the Black Sea to the south of Késtendje, when he 
landed there, In the 16th century, it was a fairly 
prosperous town, leased to a gubasht and with a 
harbour and a market which, dealing in the major 
products of Dobrudja (Ankara, Tapu ve Kadastre 
collection, 483, 30-31), played an important role in 
the supplying of cereals, fish and timber to Istanbul, 
The harbour was also used for the exporting of 
Wallachian products (hides, wax, honey, salt) which 
were much in demand by the merchaats of Ragusa 
and Ancona, 

At the beginning of the ryth century, Késtendie 
suffered devastation at the hands of Polish cossacks 
(1602, 1616). Although this port was not included in 
the list of towns (M. Tayyib Gökbilgin, Kanuni 
Sultan Süleyman devri başlarında Rumeli eyaleti, 
livaları, şehir ve kasabaları, in Belleten, xx, (1956), 
254-5, 266-7), the Ragusan traveller Paolo Giorgi 
regarded it as such. According to Ewliya Celebi, it 
was a town of small prosperity belonging to the 
evdlet of Silistria (Istanbul, Basbakantsk Arşivi 
D-BMK-SLM, Silistre ve Rusçuk mukataasi), com- 
prising one hundred and fifty houses, between forty 
and fifty granaries, some shops, a &hán and a mosque, 
and serving as the residence of a Addi, Though 
possessing the status of a Aada?, in the r8th century 
Késtengje had the appearance of a large market-town 
whose ihtisb aghast (Le. mukesib) was in charge of 
the supplying of grain to Istanbul. Devastated and 
depopulated during the Russo-Turkish wars (rrr, 
1718-39, 1768-74 and 1787-92), Köstendje was 
fortified by the Ottomans, who considered its port 
one of the most important in Dobradja for the 
purpose of supplying their capital with cereals, 
cattle, sheep, hides and wool. 

During the Russo-Turkish war of 1806-12, Kös- 
tendje was captured by the Cossacks (1809), who 
destroyed the fortress and the town, reducing it to 
the status of a village. Returned to the Ottoman 
Empire by the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), Kóstendje 
was surrounded by a line of fortifications, In 1829 the 
town surrendered to the Russians without a struggle 
and its defences were dismantled, During the Crimean 
War the Freach troops of General Canrobert, in 
alliance with the Ottomans, disembarked at Kóstendje 
(July 1854) but remained there only for a short time. 
In 1857, a British company, The Danube and Black 
Sea Railways Company, obtained from the Ottoman 
government a concession for the reconstruction and 
development of the port and of a new railway linking 
Bogar-key (Cernavoda) with Küstendle, which as a 
result of this enjoyed a new period of prosperity. In 
1877 the troops of the Russian general Orlov Denisov 
occupied the town, which was ceded to Rumanía on. 
23 March 1878. At this time it was a Raga? of the 
"vilae! of Tuna, created in 1281/1864. The Treaty of 
Berlin (r3 Radjab 1295/13 July 1878) recognised this. 
union. Késtendje then possessed two djdwi's: the 
Mahmüdiyya (1822) and the ‘Aziziyya (1822). It was 
at Constanta that the fiest newspaper of the Dobrugja 
was published, the Dobrudja gazetesi (r888-94), as well 
as the newspapers Dobrudja (1901) and Dobrudja 
sadást (1910-14) published by Mehmed Niylzl. 
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KOTA KOTA, An Arabic corruption of the Chi- 
Hiyao place-name Ngotangots, a town in East 
Africa, situated in lat. 14" S. on the west side of 
Lake Malawi (Lake Nyasa), It was the seat of four 
Jumbes, or Walis, subject to Zanzibar between ca. 
3845 and :895, The first Jumbe, Salim b. ‘Abd Allāh, 
came to Lake Malawi via the Arab settlement of 
Tabora in the present Tanzania, and built up an 
ivory and slave-trading state, and at the same time 
made Kota Kota an effective centre for the dissem- 
ination of Islam. He was succeeded by another 
Swahili, Mwinyi Mguzo (? Nguzo), who ruled from 
after 1860 to ca. 1875-6. Under bis successor, Mwinyi 
Kisutu, a member “of a good Zanzibar family”, the 
town was visited by H. B. Cotterill in 1876, It had 
many handsome square houses and numerous oil 
palms; the Zanzibar flag flew over the Jumbe's house. 
Although a slave-trader, when the British took power 
in Nyasaland in 1891, he co-operated with them until 
his death in 1894. His successor, Mwinyi Kheiri, the 
son of his predecessor, ruled from 7 September 1894 
until May 1895, when he was deposed for conspiring 
to overthrow the British administration. Kota Kota 
remains an important Islamic centre in Malawi. 

Bibliography: H, B. Cotterill, On the Nyassa 
and a journey from the north end to Zansibar, in 

Procs. Royal Geogr. Soc. London, xxii (1878); G. 

Shepperson, The Jumbe of Kota Kota and some 
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Africa, in L. M. Lewis, ed., Islam in Tropical Africa, 

1966, 193-207, gives a detailed bibliography and 

references to public records, 

(G. S. P, FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

KOTOKO, a people of Black Africa. The 
Kotoko live south of Lake Chad on the lower Shari 
and Logone rivers. Most of their territory is presently 
in the Republic of Cameroun, but there are villages 
of the Kotoko also in Chad to the east and in Nigeria 
to the west. 

‘The Kotoko (whose number was estimated at 
56,000 in 1950) are a minority in their own territory. 
‘They are outnumbered by the Shuwa Arabs, who 
penetrated into these lands since the 18th ceutury. 
Smaller groups of Kanuri, Fulbe and Hausa moved 
in later. Each of these ethnic groups, however, lives 
separately in homogeneous villages. The Kotoko live 
on fishing and hunting, supplemented by agriculture, 
The grassland between the rivers is left for the Arab 
pastoralists, 

‘The etymological origin of the name Kotoko is 
obscure. Some authors referred to them as Makari, 


which is in fact the name of a northern group of 
Kotoko, first known to visitors coming from Bornu. 
Makari is the most important dialect among the 
northera Kotoko, as Lagwane (often spelled Logone) 
dialect is in the south. The linguistic diversity of the 
Kotoko reflects their political division, as the extent 
of each dialect is almost identical with the area of one 
principality. The particularism of each group is so 
strong that even under modern conditions no one 
dialect prevails, and almost ali the Kotoko now 
speak the Arabic dialect of the Shuwa. The Kotoko 
dialects belong to the central sub-group of the 
Chadian languages. They are distantly related to 
Hausa, which fs classified in the western sub-group 
of the Chadian languages (J. H. Greenberg, Studies 
in African linguistic classification, New Haven 1955, 
43-62). 

The Kotoko are considered direct descendants of 
the Sao or So people, to whom the historical tradi- 
tions of Kanem [g.] and Bornu [q.v.] reler as the 
early inhabitants of the area around Lake Chad. 
Those Sao who had not been assimilated or exter- 
minated by the Kanembus and the Kanuris sought. 
refuge in the less accessible flooding area of the Shari 
and Logone rivers, where they gave rise to the 
Kotoko, In the second half of the 16th century, 
Bornu under Idris Alüma expanded to the south. The 
northern Kotoko principalities, Makari and Afade, 
were brought within the political ambit of Bornu and 
under the cultural and Islamic influence of the 
Kanuri. Because of the imperial and dynastie con- 
nections with Bornu, islamisatlon among the Kotoko 
began chiefly in the courts, The southern Kotoko had 
been for a long period subject to the harassment of 
Bagirmi (4.".]. Towards the end of the 18th century, 
the south was consolidated under the authority of the 
ruler of Logone-Birni, who was converted to Islam at 
about that period. Logone was visited by Major 
Denham in 1324 and by H. Barth in 28. 
these two dates, probably ca. 1830, Logone became a 
tributary of Bornu. The Kotoko often saw their 
territory invaded by their more powerful neighbours. 
Tt was the battleground for Bornu's wars with its 
rivals Waday (7.v.) and Bagirmi. Between 1893 and 
1900 it was overrun by Rabih (g.v.] and his warriors, 

The authority of the Kotoko chiefs was circum- 
scribed by a council of high officials and by Dornu's 
representative, the alifa (from Ar. Khalifa), The chiefs. 
were also bound by pre-Islamic taboos and by the 
obligation to consult "the protecting animals" 
through their priests. The Kotoko chiefs, referred by 
the colonial administration as sulf4ns, are Muslims 
but they must respect old traditions. Muslim imdins 
live in their courts with traditional priests. Mosques 
were built near traditional shrines, whereas pre- 
Islamic customs and rituals are performed during 
Muslim festivals. Most of the Kotoko are now 
considered Muslims, and the number of those more 
fully committed to Islam grows steadily. Thousands 
of Kotoko are to be found in the towns of Chad and 
in the Sudan along the routes to Mecca. The Kotoko, 
who had emerged as people in refuge, away from the 
Muslim states of the Central Sudan, are gradually 
becoming integrated into the world of Islam. 
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(N. Levrztox) 

KOTONOU or Cotonou, capital of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of Benin (formerly Dahomey}. It 
had long been the economic capital and rival of the 
administrative one Porto Novo, and since indepen- 
dence Cotonou has established itself definitively as 
the capital of the republic, even if certain services 
still remain at Porto Novo. 

‘The village founded by the Aizo of Allada was 
called Donukpa ("near the hole", near the 
lagoon"). An envoy from Abomey was struck by the 
Feddish colour of the trees growing along this lagoon 
and thought that this was the result of blood. Tt was 
then believed by the Fon of Abomey that the spirits 
of the dead came down to Ouémé towards the lagoon 
and the sea; each dead person crossing the lagoon 
left behind a little blood which reddened the tree 
bark, whence the name of Ku Tonu (ku "dead 
person", tonu "lagoon" ) given to the village. How- 
‘ever, the passage of armies from Dahomey in the 
38th century led to the evacuation of this latter 
village. It was Yekpé Zinsou, a slave dealer, who 
found this spot favourable for loading up slaves away 
from the eyes of European control shipping, and with 
the help of a balf-breed Portuguese interpreter 
Sangronio he founded this Fon village. Once he had 
become Jévogan of the king of Dahomey (ie. the 
minister charged with relations with the white men), 
‘Yekpé settled there with his iamily. The place 
‘became prosperous through the trade in palm oil and 
through anchorage rights (payable in cowrie shells 
and in goods) which the Europeans had to pay. A 
Brazilian half-breed, Domingo Martias, settled now 
at Cotonou and developed the cultivation and trade 
in palm oil. It developed turther during Giélé's reign 
and at the time of the French appearance there 
(treaties of 1868 and 1878). But Bébarzin refused 
France any rights over Cotonou, and two attacks on 
the 23 February and 4 March 1678 were repelled by 
the Freach garrison. A wharf was built between 189r 
and 1899, bringing about a growth in trade, and the 
town's importance grew. In 1905 the population 
comprised 75 Europeans (including seven women and 
a child) and 1,100 Africans. It became a commune 
mixte in 1912 and grew especially in importance after 
1928. 

In the 19205 it had 8,500 inhabitants, including 
300 Muslims, who were distributed in the following 
manner, There were roo or so Senegalese who had 
come as infantrymen, officials and above all as rail- 
way workers; 100 or so Hausa from northern Nigeria, 
funetioning as butchers or as traders in cloth and 
beasts; and roo or so Nago (Yoruba), mainly coming 
originally from Porto Novo and working in the 
trading houses. 

‘The first imám of Cotonou was Moussé Col Popo of 


Agoue, born in ea, 1845 and initiated into the Küdirt 
order by Seidou Collou of Nigeria. Being worn-out 
and hardly capable of delivering the sermon or 
hutba in Arabic, he was replaced in October 1920 by 
Soaitou Mamadou, born at Lagos in ca. 1870 and 
living in Cotonou since the French occupation. Since 
he had received the Küdiri wird from Shaykh Ismailia 
of Zaria, it seems that he was an adherent of the 
mystical path of the Fulbe of Sokoto. After having 
given the dhutba in literary Arabic, he himself 
translated into Hausa this sermon; then his hailé or 
deputy translated it into Nago. After these two 
‘Yoruba imams, there followed a Sarakolé, al-Hadidi 
Sakaba, born at Bakel in 1875, an educated and 
likeable trader who had made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1906 via Lagos, Las Palmas and Marseilles. 
He had connections with the Arab bookseller of 
Algiers, Kaddow Rondouri (Kaddüz Rudusl). He was 
succeeded by a Hausa, Malam Bako, but after the 
latter's death there was a division between the two 
main Muslim communities, the Yoruba and the 
Hausa, with the latter reproaching the Yoruba for 
retaining animistic practices, of drinking alcohol, of 
having more than four wives and of not fasting at the 
same time as other people. On 3t August 1966 the 
Muslim Union of Dahomey was formed, bringing 
about the pre-eminence of the Muslim community of 
Porto Novo; the President of the Union was in fact 
al-Hadjdj *AIT Paraiso. 1f the meetings of the Muslim 
community of Benin take place at Cotonou, it is 
nevertheless the Istamic north and Porto Novo who 
have benefited from these arrangements and from 
aid coming from the Arab world’s communities. 
Bibliography: P. Marty, Études sur l'Islam aw 

Dahomey, Paris 1926, 98-104; J. Lombard, Etudes 

Dahoméennes, x, 184-5. (R. Corwevin) 

KOTWAL (Persian orthography, &.to.ttodl), com- 
mander of a fortress, town, ete. The word is 
used throughout mediaeval times in the Iranian, 
Central Asian and Muslim Indian worlds, and has 
spread westwards mto the regions of “Irak and the 
Persian Gulf, where we find it, for instance, as a 
component of place names like Küt al-‘Amara [9.0.], 
and given an Arabic-pattern diminutive form in 
al-Kuwayt [2.0]. 

Although the word appears from the Mongol period. 
onwards in Turkish, including Caghatay, in such 
versions as hefaul, kütdil, ecn so that many native 
authorities (and following them, western linguists and 
lexicographers such as A. Vámbery, Pavet de 
Courteille and W. Radloff) assumed that it was a 
Turkish or even a Mongol word, G. Doerfer is un- 
doubtedly right in tracing it back to an Indian origin, 
from Bof “fortress”, whence kifwali “castellan, keeper 
of a stronghold", and frequent north Indian place 
names like Nagarkof, Lohkdf, etc, The earliest at- 
testations of the word in Islamic sources are all in an 
Indo-Muslim context, e.g. Mabmüd of Ghazna's 
bestowal of the Afedi of Nandana in the western 
Pandjab on one of his commanders in 4os/rors 
(Gardizi Zayn aLahhhir, ed. Nazim, 72, ed. Habibl, 
181), and the frequent appearance in Baybakl's 
Ta'rih-i Mas‘adi of a commander Bü ‘Al Kotwal, 
the local governor of the capital Ghazna. On the 
other hand, it does not appear in Kashghasl. Gradu- 
ally, the word became general throughout the eastern 
Islamic world, passing into Turkic languages, into 
Pashto, and into Indian vernaculars like Pandjabl, 
Bengali and Urdu. In Persia of the Mongol, Timürid 
and Salawid periods it was the term used for the 
local governor of a town or citadel, as is attested by 
western travellers like du Mans (1660). Cf. Doerter, 
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Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 
dii, 618-21, No. 1658. 

‘The term Aóedl was especially used in Muslim. 
India under the Mughals and, after the collapse of 
their empire in the mid-18th century, in British 
India for approximately a century more. But in fact, 
this office, in the sense of “official responsible for 
public order, the maintenance of public services etc., 
in a town” (something like the Sahib al-Shuria ig.v.] 
of the earlier caliphate), existed before the Mughals, 
eg. in the territories of the DihIt sultanate and in 
the provincial sultanates which arose in South India 
and eastern India during the post-Tughlubid period, 
cf. I. H. Qureshi, The administration of the sultanate 
of Delhi, Karachi 1958, 173-4, and Majumdar, ed., 
The history and culture of the Indian people. vi. The 
Delhi sultanate, Bombay 1960, index s.v. The accounts 
‘of Portuguese adventurers in India, from Vasco da 
Gama onwards, speak of encounters with the Catual 
Or royal representetive in the towns where they 
disembarked (thus also in Camoéns, The Lusiads 
[completed 1572], vii, viii, passim), 

In the Aim} Akbari of Abu "-Fadl *AllámI [qu], 
we find a classic exposition of the duties of the 
kölwäl, His multifarious responsibilities included the 
maintenance of law and order, with the pursuance of 
criminals and robbers (for the recovery of whose 
depredations the Adfwa? was personally responsible 
the keeping of a register of houses and street 
maintaining an intelligence system in the town, 
cluding observations of the incomes and lifestyles 
of the populace, the results of which espionage to 
be reported to the central government; the enforce- 
ment of a curfew; the supervision of weights and 
measures and fair market practices; the upholding of 
the standard of coinage and the calling-in of bad coins 
for re-minting; the oversight of public water supplies; 
the appropriation for the state of intestate proper- 
ties; the care that widows did not make the sacrifice 
of sati against their wills; the allocation of separate 
quarters in the town for noisome and despised 
trades like those of butchers, corpse-washers [see 
DOAZZAR and GHASSAL in Suppl] and sweepers; etc. 
One notes the correspondence of many of these duties. 
with those of the classical Islamic muhtasib, whose 
office was certainly known in pre-Mughal India under 
the Dihli sultans aud their epigoni [see missa. iv. 
The Indian subcontinent); it seems that tbe purely 
secular, semi-military Adfwd! now largely replaced 
the mubiasid, But in many ways, the wide range of 
the kolwdl’s responsibilities is an echo of those of 
the nagaraka or Town Prefect of Mauryan times; cf. 
Kaulilya’s Arthasastra, ch. xxxvi, Abu ‘I-Fadl's whole 
‘exposition has, however, a somewhat theoretical cast, 
and should probably be interpreted as a blue-print 
for the ideal administrative system for Akbar, rather 
than a delineation of actual practice; amongst other 
duties of the #éfw mentioned is responsibility for 
seeing that the festivals of Akbar’s Din-i Zhi and 
the new Ilāhi era [see Aknan) were observed (4?in-£ 
Akbari, ii, tr. H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 1949, 43- 
cf. also Mirzà Muhammad Hasan, Mipät-i Abmadi, 
ed, Syed Nawab Ali, Baroda 1947-8, i, 163 ff. [com- 
piled in Gudjarat, 1175/1761), section on the duties 
of officials charged with the safety and good gover- 
nance of the state). 

More definitely in accordance with contemporary 
Mughal practice are the reports of European travellers 
within India at this time. Thus F. Bernier speaks of 
the Cototial or "grand Prevost de la campagne” as 
sending soldiers all through his town when the 
Mughal court passed through it, and these blew 


trumpets in order to scare away malefactors (Travels 
in the Mogul empire A.D. 1656-1608, tr. A. Constable 
1891, repr. Delhi 1972, 188, 369). N. Manucci's 
personal observations are especially valuable. Des- 
cribing the situation in the latter part of Awrangzib's 
reign, he tells how the hiked! stopped the illicit 
distilling of arrack and spirits, and the practice of 
prostitution, and how he sent intelligence reports to 
the court based on the information gathered in 
private houses by the scavengers, alacor (= Raldl. 
Maar). He also saw that ferry tolls, abolished by the 
‘Emperor, were not illegally exacted. At his disposal, 
be had a force of cavalry and infantry, with detach- 
ments for each quarter of the town. In the administra- 
tion of justice, on the other hand, he was under the 
orders of the Add#, and carried out his written orders, 
such as sentence of death (Storia do Mogor, or Mogul 
India, 1653-1708, tr. W. Irvine 1907-8, repr. Calcutta 
1965-7, li, 420-1). In fact, we know that towards the 
end of Awrangzib's reign, Adhwdls in the newly- 
conquered, peripheral regions like South India, 
managed to achieve considerable freedom of action, 
away from the central government's control; this was 
the case with the kéftwdl and fatodidar [g.1.] of Hayda- 
rabid, the most important city of the eastern Deccan, 
see J. F, Richards, Mughal administration in Golconda, 
Oxford 1975, 83°5. 

‘When a new police system was introduced into 
British India after 1861, the office of Adhd! disap- 
peared from most of the subcontinent, and his duties 
were taken over by Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors. in 
the North-West Frontier Province, however, the term 
continued in tse to designate the chief police officer 
of the larger towns and cantonments. 
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(C. E. Boswonru) 

KOUANDÉ, at present a regional capital of 
the People's Republic of Benin, was founded by a 
clan of Bariba hunters, the Tosso, specialists in the 
hunting of elephants, who provided a tribute of ivory 
tusks to the sovereign of Nikki. This settlement of 
hunters must have been ancient (perhaps in the r6th 
century), but a prolonged dynastic quarrel at Nikki 
brought to Kouandé considerable numbers of young 
warriors who must have used this city, every dry 
season, as a raiding-base, 

The prince Chabi Gada of Nikki, having killed one 
of his pregnant wives, was expelied and took refuge 
at Bino Maro at the court of the Tossounon (chief of 
the Tosso) who offered him in marriage his eldest 
daughter, Gnon Birsi (in about 1762). Accepting 
succession to the throne of his father-in-law, he 
renounced all allegiance with regard to Nikki. He 
had, moreover, carried off with him some of the ritual 
objects that were the property of the king: six kakati 
(trumpets), silver and bronze stirrups, ceremonial 
sabres and lances, harness and bridle-bits as well as 
the ritual scissors which were used to cut the hair of 
young princes on the day of the ceremony of Guon 
Kogui, which marked the passage from childhood to 
adolescence. 

"The death of Gada (in about 1789) led to a quarrel 
over the throne between Ouaoro Ouari, known as 
Tabouronfa ("wearer of the ear-ring"), a prince bom 
at Nikki, and Onorou Kpassi, son of Gnon Birsi, 
princess of Birni. The latter was victorious and took 
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the title of Tessounon while Ouarou Quari moved 
from Birni to Kouandé. 

The foundation of Kouandé. With an army 
of sixty-six horsemen Ouarou Quari arrived in the 
region of Kouandé where the Bariba Seko had been 
installed for several generations. Ouarou Ourari was 
‘well received by the Kouandé Sounon, who gave him 
à vast area of land at the foot of the hill and died soon 
afterwards. A few days later he received the regalia 
Drought from Nikki by Gada, and the following 
Friday, to the sound of the six royal trumpets, he 
accepted the homage of the Bariba and Somba chiefs. 
He took the title of Bangana (“buffalo”) and ap- 
pointed another Kouandé Sounon as his colleague 
and chief minister, and extended his authority over 
Birni, Pably, the region of Ouassa (Tobré and 
Péhounce), an area of some 10,000 km?, 

On his death, his brother Simé Yerima succeeded 
him, taking the name Ourou Sourou ("the Saint"). He 
took the young princes to task, demanding that they 
abandon their extortions "at once”, thereby acquir- 
ing the nickname of Baba Tantame ("Papa at once”). 
To provide a diversion for the troublesome young 
princes, he mounted expeditions against the Berba, 
the Taneka, Pila-Pila, Somba, ete. 

Dafia, eldest son of Ouorou Ouoari took the name 
Sorou ("the mortar that receives the blows of the 
pestle without being affected”). Tradition is reticent 
concerning his reign. All that is known is that the 
king authorised volunteers from his kingdom to take 
part in the campaign against the Peuls of Ilorin 
(1830). After these contingents were defeated and 
returned in disarray, king Sorou died as the result of 
being bitten by a dog; his sister, princess Ganigui, 
saw in this a conspiracy on the part of the successor 
and on the day of his coronation predicted an early 
death for him. In fact the Bangana Bio Diko ruled 
for only three months. 

Sero, the eldest son of Baba Tantamé, was elected 
ting (5833) and took the name Bouko Ya Dari 
tormy cloud"). He was obliged to suppress the 
rid of his younger brother Mora N'Gobi, who 
after two attempts on tbe throne, with the aid of 
the Natimba, was defeated. He obtained pardon for 
himself but not for Sinkossi, king of the Natimba, 
who, on coming to pay homage on the day of the 
Gani, was thrown into a ditch and crushed under a 
heap of stones, whence the king's nickname Guini- 
moussikou (“he who buries alive"). This king mounted 
expeditions against his neighbours the Berba, the 
Akpénon, the Cotokoli and the Aniagan of the valley 
of the Anié. 

The Bangana Séké (1852-83) continued ín similar 
circumstances the campaign against the Cotokoli of 
Kirikri (1866-8) and against Bafilo, He was also 
obliged to deal with civil wars. 

Ouorou Ouari Il (1883-97) was removed from 
office by Commandant Ganier in 1897 after the revolt. 
of the Basiba, He withdrew to the village of Doh 
(30 km. to the east of Kouandé) and poisoned himself 
80 as not to survive the surrender of the tombs of his 
ancestors, Since then the traditional sovereigns have 
been confined to their roles as regional chiefs. 

Rules of investiture. Theoretically Islamised, 
the Bariba observe strict rules of investiture. After 
the funeral ceremonies which last three months, the 
council of ministers choose a new king. The choice 
having been made, the ptinces who are candidates 
for the throne kneel and the chief minister, Baba 
Agban, passes a white loincloth (b/hou Kpéhourou) 
over the heads of the candidates. 

In passing along the line for the third time, Baba 


Agban stops in front of the prince who has already 
been chosen as if held by an invisible force, then 
unfolding the békou Kpékourou, he wraps it round 
the body of the newly-appointed king. All those 
present kneel before the new king to wish him well, 
while the trumpets sound. 

The festival of the Gani which takes place through- 
out the land of the Bariba is the occasion where the 
princes and senior officials assemble in the presence 
of the king to the sound of the ritual drums. At 
Kouandé, the Gani includes a special rite. The 
Bangana goes to the tree on the path where his 
ancestor used to rest. This tree ties at the southern 
end of the village of Kouandé and is called Bouroh 
("good luck"). The king dismounts from his horse, 
leans against the throne and appeals to his ancestors 
for aid and protection. 

‘A superstition holds that the man who picks up 
the pebbles under the tree will have his wish granted 
if the pebbles are of even number. 

The Islamisation of Kouandé, at the beginning of 
the century, was very superficial. Only the com- 
munity of foreign merchants was Muslim. Alfa Sabi, 
known as Aloufa, who was born in Kouandé in about 
1863, supervised a Kur’in school attended by a 
number of pupils. Since then, the influence of the 
TidinI order has developed considerably. 

Bibliography: P. Marty, Etudes sur l'Islam au 

Dahomey, 1926; E. Dunglas, Une dlection mouve- 

mentée aw trone de Kouandé en 1883, in France 

Dahomey (August-September 1949); C. Groshenry, 

Les migrations dans le Haul-Dahomey, Mémoire du 
AM, 23 October 1950; J. Lombard, Structures 

de type “feodal” en Afrique noire: dude des dyna- 
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(R. Connevex) 

KÓY, the word used in western Turkish (e.g. in 
Ottoman and Crimean Tatar cf. Radloff, Versuch 
cines Worterbuches der Türh-Dialecte, ii, 1216) for 
village. It is the form in which Turkish has bor- 
rowed the Persian gay (cf. Bittner, Der Einfluss des 
Arabischen und Persischen auf das Türkische, in SB 
Ak. Wien, cxlii, No. 3, 103), or perhaps more cor- 
rectly küy (Vullers, Lexicon; Burhin-i kàji', 759) 
meaning originally path, street. In the topono- 
mastic of the Ottoman empire we find many plaoe- 
names compounded with Ay, like Boghaz Koy, 
Ermeni Köy, etc. It seems that these names are not 
found before the end of the Saldiülk period; the word 
does not occur, for instance, in Kashghart, Koy in 
the sense of an open village is opposed to hasaba 
meaning a small town. In eastern Turkish place- 
names we always find the word hend (itself a loan- 
word from Soghdian) used for a village, Sometimes 
this last word seems to have been replaced by kay 
(cf. e.g. Ritter, Erdhunde, xi, 221 ff; KI Kend, 
near al-Mawsil, becomes Kadi Köy). 

A 2 (J. H. Kranzrs*) 

KÓY ENSTITULERI (T. “village institutes"), a 
Turkish educational institution of 1940-54, 
founded to combat the high illiteracy in rural areas 
by training and equipping village boys and girls for 
the special requirements of each region and using 
them as teachers in distant or under-developed areas 
where city-born teachers have been reluctant to 
work. They were the brain-child of Ismail Hakkı 
Tonguç [g.v] a prominent educator, and were put 
into operation by Hasan Ali Yücel [q.v.) the reformist 
Minister of Education (1938-46) under President 
Ismet Inönü [see tigwer pasga 1NNO in Suppl), 

From the early years of the Republic the problem 
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of mass education, particularly that of village chil- 
dren, was of great concern to Mustafa Kemal (Ata- 
tiirk) and Turkish educators. During this period, 
nearly 80% of the population of over 13 million (1927 
census) lived in some 40,000 villages unevenly scat- 
tered throughout war-devastated Anatolia and 
Eastern Thrace. Less than 20% of village children 
(mostly boys) attended for the most part inadequate 
schools, where the majority of teachers had had 
little or no proper training. Early experiments in 
setting up village teachers’ training colleges, first 
under the young pioneer minister of education 
Mustafa NedjAt! (1854-1929), and later during an 
attempt at collaboration between the Ministries of 
Education and Agriculture, failed owing to poor 
planning and inadequate funds. In 1956, during the 
ministry of Saffet Arikan (1955-8), a new project was 
developed. A selected number of villagers who had 
served in the army as corporals and sergeants were 
sent to special courses called efitmen kursu (egitmen 
“instructor, educator" from the newly-coined neo- 
logisms efitmek “to educate" and egitim "educa- 
tion"), trained as teachers and appointed to village 
schools. To facilitate their settlement there, the 
efitmens were given land, agricultural equipment, 
tools, seeds, young plants, etc. In the meantime, 
1. H. Tonguç had been appointed Director-General 
of Primary Education in the Ministry (1936). In 1937 
the idea of village-teachers’ training colleges was 
revived, and three colleges were set up in the Izmir, 
Eskişehir and Kastamonu areas (in Kinlgulin, 
Mahmudiye and Gölköy respectively). The new 
minister, Hasan Ali Yücel, gave Tonguç full authority, 
and the latter was able to put into practice exten- 
sively his long-cherished project, elaborated in his 
many works (particularly in Canlanderilacak Rby*, 
Istanbul 1947). On 17 April 1940 the law No. 3803 on 
Village Institutes was passed, and with the law No, 
4274 on 19 June 1942 they were fully organised (for 
the texts of these laws, see Düstur, üçüncü tertib, xxi 
Ankara 1940, 602-7 and xxii, 1942, 1575-6 respec- 
tively). The Institutes were put under the direct 
control of Tonguç and after a survey of local con- 
ditions and requirements, zo of them were set up in 
the following regions of Turkey (the nearest provincial 
centre is shown in brackets): South-East: Dicle 
(Diyarbakr); East: Pulur (Erzurum), Cilavuz (Kars), 
Akçadağ (Malatya); Eastern Black Sea: Beşikdüzü 
(Trabzon), Akpmar (Samsun); Western Black Sea: 
Gölköy (Kastamonu); Marmara and Thrace: Kepir- 
tepe (Kirklareli), Arifiye (Izmit), Savaştepe (Bah- 
kesir); Aegean: Kiziiçullu (Izmir), Ortaklar (Aydin); 
Mediterranean: Aksu (Antalya), Düziçi (Adana), 
Gönen (Isparta); Central Anatolia: Hasanoğlan 
(Ankara), Pamukpinar (Sivas), Pazarören (Kayseri), 
Cifteler (Eskişehir), Ivriz (Konya). 

The village Institutes were co-educational, ad- 
mitting students with five years’ village schooling 
lor three years’ village schooling with two years" 
extra training) and giving a five-year course of in- 
struction. The syllabus, which allowed great freedom 
of variety according to local conditions and require 
ments, consisted mainly of “cultural subjects’ 
(Turkish, histcry, geography, civics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, a foreign language, military 
science and art) for 22 hours per week; agricultural 
subjects (farming, gardening, fruit growing, poultry 
farming, bee-keeping, fishing, etc.) for rt hours per 
week; and technical subjects (metal working, 
carpentry, building, tailoring and dress-making, etc.) 
for rr hours a week. The curriculum was mainly 
functional and was based on the essentially con- 


crete and practical, with special emphasis on skills 
needed in the peasants’ daily lives in a particular 
region. The aim was not merely to train village school 
teachers, but also to equip them to participate in the 
leadership of the community by developing their sense 
of personal responsibility and their ability to co- 
operate with villagers (specific aims which so far most 
city-born and trained teachers had been unable to 
realise). In 1943 a special teachers’ training college 
was set up in Hasanoglan near Ankara (Hasanojlan 
Yüksek Koy Enstitüsü) with a three years’ training 
programme, Up to the school year 1946-7 these 
Institutes trained more than 5,000 village teachers 
and 500 health officers. 

With the ending of the single party régime (1945) 
and the authoritarian rule of the Republican Peoples 
Party (RPP, sce njusmOntvver KALK PARTISI), the 
Village Institutes began to be subjected to violent 
attacks both by the conservative wing of the RPP 
and the newly-founded (January 1946) liberal 
Democrat Party (DP, see DEMOKRAT PARTI). They 
were accused of fostering an unruly, subversive, anti- 
traditional generation and being the hotbeds of 
Marxist indoctrination. This campaign was waged 
mainly by the great landowners in and outside 
Parliament, and their mouthpieces in the press. The 
campaign reached such dimensions that President 
Inont replaced the Minister of Education, H. A. 
Yücel with the conservative Reşat Şemsettin Sirer 
(1946), who in turn removed 1. H. Tonguç, the brain 
behind the Institutes, from office, closed the Hasa- 
nogian Teachers’ Training College and changed most 
of the staff of the Institutes. Under the ministry of 
Tahsin Banguoğlu (1948-50), the gradval liquidation 
of the Institutes continued and was completed by 
Tevfik Heri (1951-61), the second Minister of Educa- 
tion (appointed August 1950) of the Democrat Party, 
which came to power in the general election of May 
1950. leri put an end to the co-educational system 
in the Institutes (1951) and reformed their curriculum 
to bring it into line with classical teachers’ training 
colleges of the cities. Their abolition was officially 
registered when their name was eventually (1954) 
changed to fik Ofretmen Okullar ("Primary Teachers" 
Training Colleges"). The heated controversy over 
village Institutes continued and still (1978) continues 
without abating between their supporters and accus- 
ers, and is a strong social, political, economic and 
emotional issue. In spite of the rapid industrialisation 
of Turkey since rogo and subsequent migration of 
great numbers of villagers to the cities, which has 
considerably altered the rural and urban scene, 
leading intellectuals, particularly noted writers with 
Village Institute backgrounds, such as Mahmut 
Makal (b. 1930), Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929), Talip 
Apaydın (b. 1926), Dursun Akçam (b. 1930) and 
Mehmet Basaran (b. 1926), celebrate each year the 
date of April 17, the anniversary of the founding of 
these Institutes, and demand their re-opening. 

The only notable objection to the conception of 
Village Institutes among non-conservatives was 
raised by Kema! Tahir [q.v] in his novel Boshirdaks 
cekirdek ("The Seed in the Steppe", Istanbul 1967), 
who maintained that the Institutes were planned to 
train a conformist generation in rural areas in order 
to postpone a real social revolution. 
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KOYL, KOIL, a town of northern India 
situated 75 miles south-east of Dihi and coming 
within the United Provinces in British India, now 
Uttar Pradesh in the Indian Union. The more modern 
town of €Aligath [p.v] has expanded out of a suburb 
of Koyl. In 590/1194 the commander of the Ghürids, 
Kutb al-Din Aybak [q.v], captured Koyl on a raid 
from Dibli, and henceforth there were usually Muslim 
governors over local Rádiput rulers, such as Kučuk 
“AK under Babur (932/526) (Bdbur-mima, tr. 
Beveridge, 176). ibn Battüta visited Koy! on his way 
southwards from Dihif to the Deccan and Malabar, 
and speaks also of a noted shaykh of Kuwil (as he 
writes the name), one Shams al-Din b. Tid] al-‘Arifin, 
whom Sultan Mubammad b. Tughluk did to death 
(Ribla, iii, 307-9, tc. Gibb, iii, 704-5, and iv, 6-7), The 
minaret of Koy| (now destroyed) had on it an 
inscription of the Slave King Nasir al-Din Nahmüd 
Shah from 652/1254 (see G. Yazdani, The inscriptions 
of the Turk Sultans of Delhi . . . , in Epigraphia Indo- 
Mostemica [1013-14], 22-3). Koyl is listed in the 
AP inci Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett*, Calcutta 
1939-48, ii, 197, as a sarkdr in the Agra saba of the 
Mughal empire, with a revenue of 55 million dams. 

In ce. 1757 Koyl was captured by the Jhat leader 
Süradj Mal and then in 1759 by the Afghans, its 
strategic position on the Dihll-Ágra road giving it 
importance. It was re-named ‘Allgath "the high 
fortress” by Nadjaf Khan in 1776, when he rebuilt the 
citadel. All the upper Déab passed into British hands 
in 1803, but with Koyl-Allgath only captured from 
the Marifhas after a prolonged siege. Native troops 
there mutinied in May 1857, but order was restored 
in August by a British force after internal strife 
"between the Jhats and Radiputs. For the town's 
subsequent history, sce ALIGARH 

Bibliography: Imperial gazelter of India’, v, 

209-11, xv, 354; and see GORAN, SHAYKH, in Suppl. 

(C. E. Boswonra) 

KOYLU HISAR (KovuxtU Hisix) modem 
Koyulhisar, centre of an ilçe of the province (il) of 
Sivas in the valley of the Kelkit River along the old 
route from Niksar to Shdbts Karahisár and Erzurum 
in the so-called "left wing" (sof kol) of Anatolia 
within the framework of the Ottoman road and 
postal system. The site has changed a few times 
because of earthquakes (most recently in 1930). 
Before ca. 1850 the township probably lay on the site 
of the actual Yukarı Kale. 

‘The town and fortress were lost by the Byzantines 
after the battle of Manzikert (Malazgirt). After direct 
Saldiükid rule, it became part of the amirate of 
Eretna [q.o.], then possession of the semi-independent 
Tureoman ruler of Kara Hisir-i Sharki (= Shabin 
Karahisir), In ca. 763/1381 it was part of the domi- 
nions of Kagi Burhán al-Din [gn] of Sivas, whose 
government war succeeded by that of the Ak- 
Koyunlu [po Uzun Hasan [q.v] lost the place to 
Sultan Mehemmed I] in 865/146r, upon which it 
became part of the eydlet of Erzurum as a subdivision 
of Kara Hisis-i Sharkl. In 1864 its status became 
that of a kad? in the wildyet of Sıvas. In the roth 
century its population was only half Muslim, and 
V. Cuinet (La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1892, Í, 237, 793) 
enumerated a population of 1,809, of whom gos were 


Muslims, 604 Greeks and 300 Armenians, In 1927 the 
census indicated a total Muslim-Turkish population of 
1,800. In 1970 the town numbered 3,524, with 28,887 
in the flee. 
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KOYUL HISAR (goruntu  Hrsàx) more 

properly Korun Hisar, the name for two Byzan- 
tine fortresses: r. identical with Baphaeon, to the 
north-east of Lzmid, the site of the first battle won 
by ‘Othman I against the Byzantines in 1301; 2. a 
fortress on the Sakarya river {g.0.] to the north-east 
of Bursa near Dinboz, taken by Orkhin during a 
campaign in 1324-5, 
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KOYUN BABA, lit "father of sheep”, a Turkish 
saint, He is thought to have been a contemporary 
of Hididjt Bektá:h (see pextAsuryya] and is said to 
have received his name from the fact that he did not 
speak, but only bleated like a sheep five times a day 
at the periods for prayer. Sultan Bàyezid JI, called 
Wali, built a splendid tomb and dervish monastery on 
the site of his alleged grave at "Othmndjlk (near 
Amasya, in Anatolia) which was one of the finest and 
richest in the Ottoman empire, Ewliya Celebi in his 
Travels (Seydhel-ndme, ii, 180 ff.) describes very 
fully the great Bektasht monastery there, at which 
he was cured of a malady of the eye and was initiated 
into the order (cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, i, 608, on 
Ewliyà's pilgrimage to the tomb of Koyun Baba). 
Nothing is known regarding the life of this remarkable 
saint, nor even whether he really existed. That he is 
represented as a disciple and contemporary of 
HAdidil Bektásh means nothing, as almost all early 
Ottoman saints are credited with having enjoyed this 
privilege. The sanctuary itself does not seem to have 
been examined; but see Maercker in ZGE, xxiv 
(1899), 376. 

Bibliography: Hadjdi! Khalifa, Dithdn-numa, 
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KOZAN, (1) a town in southern Turkey, 

formerly the Armenian town of Sls [g.1.], and now 
administrative centre of Közän district (Rasa) in the 
province of Adana. 

(2) in Ottoman times, that portion of the Taurus 
Mountains comprising the present districts of Kadirli, 
Kozan, Feke and Saimbeyli. This name originated 
with the Kozan-oghlu derebeys [see below] who 
controlled the area during the 18th and much of the 
oth centuries. 
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‘The origin of the Kózán-oghlu dynasty and its 
name is uncertain. According to Abmad Djewdet 
Pasha, the family came from the Arfk tribe, one of 
the Warsak (Fársab) tribes which settled the Taurus 
Mountains in the 13th century A.D., and its name 
originated with an ancestor from the village of 
Kozan near ‘Ayntab (Tedhdkir, ili, 108-6), The family 
had gained leadership of the tribe by 1689 (Abmet 
Refik [Altmay], Anadolu'de türk aşiretleri, B9) and 
went on to control the entire area and exercise the 
functions of government in virtual independence of 
Istanbul. Only in 1865 were the Ottomans able to 
defeat, capture and exile the devebeys, settling the 
tribes on which their power had depended and 
establishing normal administration, K6zin was of 
concern once again in 1878 when Kézdn-oghlu Ahmad 
Pasha tried to re-establish his control, but with his 
defeat the area ceased to be of special importance. 
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KÓZAN-OGHULLARI, a family of derebeys 
[gv] in Ottoman southern Anatolia, with their centre 
of power in the roth century in the sandjag of Kézin 
[gv] lie. western Kozan) and the Badd? of Kozan 
(Le. east Kozan), in the piedmont area where the 
Taurus Mountains come down to the Cilician Plain 
or Çukurova. They were thus in a good position, 
during the roth century, together with other local 
derebeys, to dominate the plain and at times to exert 
influence in Adana itself, 

‘The Kézün-oghullar| claimed descent from a 
Türkmen tribe which had entered Cilicia in Saldjik 
times, and which is certainly heard of in historical 
sources for the 17th century. From the beginning of 
the roth century onwards, they were able to beat 
off several military attacks by the Porte in Istanbul 
and to act as virtually independent local rulers, 
levying taxes, but acting nominally as officials, 
APimmakans or müdürs, of the Ottoman govern- 
ment. Their position locally was strengthened by an 
informal alliance with the Armenian clergy and 
notables of Küzàn (the Armenian Catholicos or 
Patriarch had his seat in a monastery at Sis in the 
Kózàn district, the ancient capital of mediaeval 
Little Armenia [see V. F. Büchner, art. Sis, in E13), 
who were also concerned lest the Sultan’s direct 
influence be extended into the region. The Kōzān- 
oghlu family was, however, rent by internal rivalries 
in the middle years of the rth century, In 1865 the 
central government was able to reduce the power of 
the Cilician derebeys by the despatch of the military 
"Reform Division" (Firka-yi Jslábiyye) to Iskende- 
rüo; various members of the Kózán-oghullarl went 
over to the government side, and after some attemps 
at resistance, the family finally submitted. Several of 


them were given official posts in the Ottoman ad- 
ministration, and others brought to honourable exile 
in Istanbul; after a final local rising in 1878 just after 
the Russo-Turkish War, the region of Kozan was 
substantially pacified. 

Bibliography: see A. G. Gould, Lords or 
bandits? The deredeys of Cilicia, in IJMES, vii 
(1976), 491-505, with refecences to the sources, 
and a kinship table of the family as it was in 1865 at 
P. 492. (Œn) 
KRAN [see sta). 

KRIM [sce xinh]. 

KRIZ (Russian designation, Kriz! [from the aul 
Kriz), a small Caucasian ethnic group, 
forming with the Khaput [g.v.] and Dzhek the Dzhek 
subdivision of the Samurian group (Lezghin, Agul, 
Rutul, Tsakhur, Tabasaran, Budukh, Dzhek), of the 
north-eastern Ibero-Caucasian language family. 

According to the 1926 Soviet census, ethnically 
there were 5 Kriz, and linguistically 4,348 (including 
speakers of Dzhek and Khaput dialects). According 
to a r954 estimate, there were some hundreds of 
Kriz living in a single aul, that of Kriz, located in the 
basin of the upper Kudialchay, in the Shakhdagh 
area (Konakhkend district, Azerbaidjan SSR). The 
Kriz are Sunni Muslims of the Shafi rite. The 
traditional economy of the Kriz was based on sedene 
tary animal husbandry, agriculture, and horticulture, 

The Kriz language is only a variant of Dzhek (as 
is Khaput), which is a purely vernacular language: 
Azeri is used as the literary language. The Kriz are 
boing culturally and linguistically assimilated by the 
Azeris. 

Bibliography: A. Bennigsen and H. C. 
'Encausse, Une république soviétique musulmane: 
le Daghestan, aperçu démographique, in REI (1955), 
7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Rua, Kuipers and Menges, 
Peoples and languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; S. A. Tokarev, Etnografiya narodov S.S.S.R., 
Moscow 1958. (R, WixaN) 
KRUJÉ, a town in northern Albania, lying 

around the foot of a precipitous rock, a spur of the 
steep Krujé Range, with the fertile plain of the Ishm 
river to the south and west. 

Under the Ottoman administration the town was 
officially known as Ak Higir [g.v]. It was the chief 
administrative centre of the wilayet and after 1466 
of the hada? of this name. For most of the second 
half of the roth century the fada? was part of the 
‘wild yet and of the sandjak of Skutari (cf. Th. Ippen, 
Beiträge sur inneren Geschichte Albaniens im XIX. 
Jahrhundert, in L. von Thalióczy, Iilyrisch-Alba- 
"sche Forschungen, Munich-Leipzig t916, i, 363). 
The hada? comprised a nájiye, an area north of the 
river Mat, known as Ohéri i vogël (cf. F. Seiner, 
Die Gliederung der albanischen Stämme, Graz 1922, 6), 
which was inhabited by the Kthella tribe (cf. Detail- 
beschreibung von Albanien. 1. Theil: Nord-albanien 
mit den angrenzenden Theilen Dalmatiens und Monte- 
negros, Vienna 1900, 110 ff., 130 ff.). At the time of 
the Austro-Hungarian occupation of Northern 
Albania in r9:6, the Rada? of Krujé functioned as 
part of the sandjak of Krujë, together with the Bada?s. 
of Matja and Oh&ri (cf. F. Seiner, Ergebnisse der 
Volkszählung in Albanien in dem von den österr- 
ungarischen Truppen 1916-1918 besetsten  Gebitie, 
Vienna-Loipzig 1922, x4). In the independent Alba- 
nian state the area of Krujë became a sub-prefecture 
of the prefecture of Dürres (cf. Albania. Geographical 
Handbook Series, Naval Intelligence Division, Oxford 
1945, 146). After 1949, the position of the town was 
affected by various administrative changes; cf. Die 
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Verwaltungseinstellung und die Entwicklung der Be- 
vilkerung im Albanien, Wissenschaftlicher Dienst 
Südosteuropa (Müachen: Südost Institut), ili, No. zo 
(1954), 211-16, passim. In present-day Albania the 
district (rrethe) of Krujë covers an area of 607 sq. km. 
and had a population of 70,700 in 1971 (cl. Vjetari 
statistikor $ R.P.SH.-1971 dhe 1972, Tiranë 1973, 24). 
The number of inhabitants of the town itself, which is 
known for the characteristic architecture of its 
buildings (cf. Koco Zheku, La Kulle (manoir) de Kruje, 
in Deuxième Conférence des Etudes A lbanologiques, ii, 
Tirana 1970, 263-8 (text), 269-89 (illustrations), 
amounted to about 7,000 souls (ci. Zheku, ibid., 263). 

Throughout the roth and early zoth century, the 

region of Krujë was the scene of various anti-Ottoman 
rebellions, mainly in response to the imposition of 
new taxes (cf. Luan Bajo, Fage nga Lulfa e kacakëve 
në rrethin e Krujës (fundi i shekullit XIX—fillimi i 
Shekullit XX), in Studime Historike, vi [1969] 
74). During one of the lest of these rebellions in 
1906-7, the so-called battle of Tallajbe—named after 
the quarter of the town of Krujë where it took place— 
was fought between peasants from the Krujë area 
and Ottoman forces under Shemsi Pasha (cf. Luan 
Bajo, Mbi “Luftën e Toliajbesé" në rrethin ¢ Krujës nè 
vitet 1906-1907, in Studime Historike, vi {1960}, iii, 
147-58). 

‘Accounts of these events as well as of the revolts 
against local landlords belonging to the Toptan 
family, within which the office of sandjad-beg {q.v} 
had become a hereditary position, are preserved in 
local oral tradition and were collected, studied and 
analysed by G. Komnino, Expedita folklorike e Krujës, 
in Buletin për shkencat shogérore, iii (1955), 235-61. 
During the general insurrection of 1912, which led 
to the proclamation of Albanian independence, the 
region of Krujé was one of the major centres of 
anti-Ottornan activity (cf. P. Baril, Die Aibanischen 
Muslime sur Zeit der Nationalen. Unabhangigheits- 
bewegung (1878-1922), Wiesbaden 1968, 180, and for 
a more detailed account, L. Bajo, Afbi ryengritjen ¢ 
përgjithshme ič vitit 19:2 mE rrethin č Krujës, in 
Studime Historike, viii (1971], i, 131-54); and in 1914 
it was the centre of the Essadist movement, which 
was partly pro-Turkish and directed against the 
Albanian sovereign Wilhelm von Wied. The town 
was captured by anti-Essadist troops of Mati tribes- 
men under Ahmet Zogu (cf. C. A. Dako, Zogu the 
First, King of the Albanians, Tirana 1937, 61). 

The population of the kadd? was predominantly 
Muslim and the town of Krujé was inhabited by 
Muslims exclusively (cf. Seiaer, Volkszählung, 14). 
The majority of its inhabitants belonged to the 
Bektasht order [see szxrismivvA) which had several 
sanctuaries in and around the town and a tee in the 
plain below Krujë (Fushé e Krujës), which was visited 
and described by F. Babinger in 1928 (F. Babinger, 
Bei den Derwischen von Kruja, in Mitteilungen der 
Deutsch-Tiirkischen Vereinigung, ix [1928], Heft 8/9, 
140-9; Heft ro, 164-5; and idem, With the Dervishes 
of Krooya, in The Sphere, cxvii (1929], no. 1525, 63. 
For photographs of the tehke, see E. Rossi, Credente 
ed usi dei Bektasci, in Studi e materiali di storia delle 
religioni, xviii [1942], 60-80). Until 967, the tekhe was 
the seat of a gjysh (grandfather) who had under his 
jurisdiction the prefectures of Tirana, Durrés and 
Shkodër. These constituted one of the six zones into 
which Albania had been subdivided by the order for 
administrative purposes (cf. S. Skendi, Albania, New 
York 1088, 294). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
given in the article, see J. G. von Hahn, Albane- 


sische Studien, Vienna 1853-4, |, 87, and J. Miller, 

Albanien, Rumelien und die ósterreichisch-monie- 

magrische Gránze, oder stalistisch-topographische 

Darstellung der Paschalihs Skutari, Priserend, Ipek, 

Toli-Monastir, Jakova, Tirana, Kavaja, Elbassan, 

und Ohrida, so wie des Grünzdisiricts vos Dudua in 

Osterreichisch-Albanien, nach eigenen Beobachtungen 

dargesielll, Prague 1844, 72 (for descriptions of 

Krujé in the first half of the 19th century); A. 

Dozon, Excursion en Albanie, in Bull. de la Soc. de 

Géographie (Paris), 6° serie, ix (1875), 616 (for a 

short description of Krujé in the second half of the 

xgth century); A. Baldacci, Itinerari Albanesi 

(982-1902) con uno sguardo generale all'Albania e 

alle sue communicasioni stradali, Rome 1917, 477 1. 

(factual observations on the town and its physical 

environment); Th. Ippen, Denkmäler verschiedener 

Altersstufen in Albanien, iù Wissenschafilichen 

Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und Herzegowina, x 

(1907), 59 ff.; S. Adhami, La fondation de la citadelle 

de Krujë et ses principales reconstructions, in Monu- 

mentet, i, Tirane 1971, 61-77 (on the citadel); and 

F. Bonasera, Il"! Basar" nei centri albanesi, in Lares, 

xx (1954), 1-2, 132 (for the bazar only). 

(F. oe Joxo) 

KUBACI, self-designation, Urbugh; Russian, 
Kubačintsl; Arabic and Persian, Zirihgarān), a 
people of the eastern Caucasus, The Kubati 
inhabit the single aut of Kubati, located in Dakha- 
daev rayon, Daghistin. They are a Caucasic people 
whose language belongs with Kaytak and Dargin to 
the Dargino-Lak (Lak-Dargwa) group of the Ibero- 
Caucasian language family, Kubati is now regarded as 
a dialect of the Dargin language, and they are con- 
sidered in the Soviet Union as a sub-group of Dargins 
rather than as a distinct ethnic group. The Kubati 
use the Dargin literary language, and they are being 
assimilated by the Dargins. In 1926, according to the 
Soviet census, there were 2,322 Kubati. 

‘The first mention of the Kubati appears in Arabic 
sources of the 4th/zoth century from Darband (see 
BAB At-ABWAs). Although the Kubadi maintained 
Patriarchal clan divisions and had a strong self-ruling 
free society, they paid tribute both to the Samkhél 
of Käzikumukh (4th-8th/roth-r4th centuries) and the 
Utsmiat of Kaytak (oth-roth/rsth-róth centuries). 
‘The aul of Kubati was part of the Gapsh free society, 
a division of the Utsmi-Dargwa, a Dargin federation. 
The Kubadi are Sunni Muslims of the Shafi't school. 
They, along with the Dargins, accepted Islam in the 
6th/r2th century. 

Since the middle Ages, Kubaéi artisans have been 
renowned as gold, silver, and coppersmiths, and as 
makers of fine jewelry and weapons. So famed were 
they as makers of daggers, sabres, and chain-mail that 
they were, and are, called Zirihgaran ("makers of 
mail") by the Arabs and Persians. Even under the 
Soviets today, the Kubači masters are still famous for 
their fine jewelry, gold and silver smithing. 

Bibliography: Geiger ei aL, Peoples and 
languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Narodi 

Dagestana, Moscow 1955. See also DAGHISTAN, 

DARGHIN, KAYTAE, XUMUI and LAM. 

(R. Wixwan) 

KUBADABAD, a residence of the Rim 
Saldjok SALW al-Din Kaykubad I (616-34/1219-57) 
[qo] on the west bank of the Lake Beyyehir, ca. 
100 km, south-west of Konya, On the spur of the 
Güllüce Dağları, probably in 624/1227 chosen by 
Kaykubàd I as a site for its scenic qualities, a palace- 
city was constructed under the direction of Sad 
al-Din Köpek, his Court Architect and Master of the 
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Royal Hunt (amir-i ghihár ü mi'már). The first palace 
is said to have been erected in the presence of the 
ruler according to his detailed indications, But it may 
have taken longer to erect the buildings of the area, 
which measures ca. 430 X 200 m. and on which until 
now there can be identified the ruins of 15 construc- 
tions, as well as the outline of a quay and a fenced 
enclosure perhaps to be identitied as an enclosure for 


building activity is provided by an inscription, dated 
633/1236, commemorating the foundation of a mosque. 
‘by Badr al-Din Sütàsh, governor (máli) of Kubádi- 
bad, later transferred to the mosque at Kürtler Köyü, 
at a distance of ca. 3 km. to the south. The palace- 
city was inhabited temporarily by Ghiyath al-Din 
Kaykhusraw II (634-44/1239-46) too and finally also 


by “Izz al-Din Kayki°ds II [g.v] (during his second 
reign 655-9/1257-61), but its importance must have 
declined sharply after the occupation of Anatolia by 
the Mongols (641/1243). 

‘The ruins were identified in 1949 by M. Zeki Oral, 
who made limited, trial excavations up to 1951. The 
systematic excavations in 1965 and 1966 by Katha- 
rina Otto-Dorn and Mehmet Onder included a topo- 
graphical survey of the area, but remained restricted 
to clearing the two main buildings located at the lake 
shore. Both buildings are characteristic palaces with 
central double rooms: a raised iwdn, probably a 
throne-room, preceded by a barrel-vaulted entrance 
hall. The smaller building of 30 x 29m. of dressed 
stone, by a quay and associated with a dockyard, 
is probably the older one of the two palaces. This is 
indicated by the stone blocks of the porch, which 
have been excavated; with its simple, angular, 
interlacing bands it points to the early years of the 
reign of Kaykubad I. The greater palace of 50 x 
35m., erected probably only slightly later in an 
isolated position on the northern side of the building 
area, is a rubble construction clearly less pretentious 
as far as masonry is concerned. It is, however, 
distinguished by an outer court and a terrace which 
border upon the shore of the lake. 

The rubble walls of the greater palace, not very 
notable by themselves, were originally richly deco- 
rated. Up to a height of 1.75m., the inner walls of 
the main rooms bore a revetment of underglare- 
painted tiles mostly arranged in an all-over star and 
cross pattern, the eight-pointed stars bearing figural 
subjects and the crosses florate ornaments. The tiles, 
datable ca. 627/1230 or a little later, show a variety 
of iconographic themes side-by-side, apparently 
reflecting the multiple functions of the building, as a 
Royal residence and as a hunting lodge; on the one 
hand, there aro symbols of power like the sovereign 
‘enthroned, eagles bearing the inscription al-sulfin on 
their breasts or lions; and on the other, astrological 
symbols and fabulous creatures, or trees of life which 
may well be allusions to paradise, Finally there are 
stylised animal figures, with falcons or horses to- 
gether with game animals like foxes, hares, deer, 
‘Dears, etc. Tile fragments proved that the smaller 
palace was also covered with tiles, bearing similar 
iconographic themes. This revetment, however, is 
possibly datable to a later phase of decoration. 

In addition to these considerable series of tiles, 
which are particularly important as one of the 
earliest known examples in architecture of tile- 
decoration with figural subjects, there were also 
excavated in the greater palace fragments of window- 
screens of mosaic faience, as well as vestiges of 
moulded stucco, decorated with peacocks and riders, 
‘and some figural stone reliefs. Together with numer- 


‘ous smaller finds, which included fine glazed pottery 
‘and in particular, a glass dish bearing the names and 
titles of Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw II, the son of 
the imperial founder of the site, the richly-decorated 
palaces of Kubädäbäd represent impressive evidence 
for the artistic splendour of the court of the Ram 
SaldjGks which reached its zenith under Kayljubád I. 
Bibliography: The main historical source is 
lba Bibi's al-Awümir al-“AlPiyya fi 'l-umür al- 
‘AlPiyya, tr. H. W. Duda, Die Seltschuken- 
geschichte des Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 1959, 146-8, 
149, 153, 208, 209, 218, 219, 332, 333; additional 
information in the chronicle of Karlm al-Din 
Mabmüd AksaryL Musdmarat al-abhbar; F. 
Igitan, Die Seldschuken-Geschichle des Absardyt 
(= Sammlung Orieatalischer Arbeiten, xii) Leipzig 
1943, 53. Full use of the written sources was made 
by Í. H. Konyali, Alanya (Aldtyye), Istanbul 1946, 
77-9; M. Zeki Oral, Kubaddbat bulundu, in Amit, 
1]10 (1949), 2, 23; idem, Kubdd-Abdd nasıl bulundu? 
in [lábiyat Fakültesi Dergisi (1953), 171-208; La A. 
Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
83; K. Erdmann, In Bibi als kunsi- 
istorische Quelle (= Publications de l'Institut 
historique et archéologique néerlandais de Stam- 
boul, xiv), Istanbul 1962, 3, 16, 18; 1. H. Konyali, 
Abideleri ve kitabeleri ile Konya tarihi, Konya 1965, 
185-92; 0. Turan, Selçuklular zamaninda Türkiye, 
Istanbul 1971, 397 f. Since the re-discovery in 1949, 
the constructions and excavated material have 
often been studied: M. Zeki Oral, Kubad Abad 
pinileri, in TTK Belleten, xvii[66 (1953), 209-22; 
K. Otto-Dorn, Türkische Keramik (= Veröifent- 
lichungen der Philosophischen Fakultat der Uni- 
versitāt Ankara, cxix—Schriften des Kunsthisto- 
rischen Instituts der Universität, i), Ankara 1957, 
36-40; K. Erdmann, Seraybauien des dreischnten 
und vierzehnten Jahrhunderts in Anatolien, in Ars 
Orientalis iii (1959), 82 f., K. Otto-Dora-Mehmet 
Onder, Bericht über die Grabung in Kobadabad 
(Oktober 1965), in Archäologischer Anzeiger, lxxxi[z 
(1966), 170-83; idem, Kubat-abat kazslars 1965 yal, 
237-43; Mehmet Onder, Kubdd-dodd sarayı karpi ve 
simuyg'lari, in Türh Etnografya Dergisi, x (1967 
(1968]), 5-9; idem, Kubdd-dbdd sarayları kazslarında 
yeni bulunan resimli dort çimi, in Sanat Tarihi 
Vallge, ii (1966-8), 116-21; M. Akok, Konya’da 
Alaiddin kóghü Selçuk saray ve köşkleri, in Turk 
Etnografya Dergisi, xi (1958 (1966), 59 f.; K. Otto- 
Dorn, Die menschlichen. Figurendarstellungen auf 
den Fliesen vom Kobadabed, in Forschungen sur 
Kunst Asiens in memoriam Kurt Erdmann, Istanbul 
1969, 111-39; Mehmet Önder, Selçuklu devrine ait 
bir cam tabak, in Türk Sanatı Tarihi Araştırma ve 
İncelemeleri, ii (1969), 1 f.; K. Otto-Dorn, Bericht 
über die Grabung in Kobadabad 1966, in Archdolo- 
gischer Anzeiger, ixxxiv]4 (1969 [1970]), 438-506; 
F. Tungdag, Die Menschendarstellung auf einer 
Karresfitese von Kobadabad, in op. cit., 494-6; G- 
Üney, Die Karreefliesen im Grossen Palast von 
Kobadabad, in op. cit. 496-500; J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Les inscriptions, in op. cit., 500-5; Mehmet Onder, 
Kubadabad giniterinde Sultan Aldeddin Keyhubéd 
I. in iki portresi, in Sanat Tarihi Y ulis iii (1969- 
79), 121-4; G. Oney, Kubadabad ceramics, in The 
art of Iran and Anatotia from the zzih to ihe 13th 
century A.D. (= Colloquies on art and archaeology 
in Asia, iv), London 1974, 68-74; M. Meinecke, 
Fayencedckorationen seldschukischer Sakralbaulen in. 
Kleinasien (= Istanbuler Mitteilungen—Beihelt 
xiii), Tübingen 1976, index. (M. Memzoxz) 
KUBADHIYAN, Kuwkpuivim, in mediaeval 
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Islamic times a small province situated on the 
right bank of the upper Oxus, and also a town, the 
chief settlement of the province. The latter comprised 
essentially the basin of the Kubádhiyan (modern 
Kafirnihan) River, which ran down from the But- 
tamán Mountains and joined the Oxus at the fording- 
place of Awwadj or Awzadj (modern Ayvadi); 
accordingly, it lay between the provinces of Caghà- 
niyin (g..] on the west and Wakhsh and Khuttal 
[gv] on the east, Administratively, it wos most often 
attached to Khuttal. It now falls substantially within 
the Tadzhikstan SSR. 

‘The name Kubüdhiyan/Kuwadhiyün seems to 
appear in the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiven- 
Tsang's travel account as Kio-ho-yen-na, according 
to Marquart, Érániahr, 226, 233, The gth/xoth cen- 
tury geographers describe it amongst the upper Oxus 
provinces of Transoxania, Its chef-lieu was the town 
of Kubädhiyän itself (modern Kabadian), also called 
in Ibn Hawkal Fazz, but in Mukaddas! B.y.z. (1); 
this was a strongly-fortified town on the Kubadhiyan 
River, smaller however than Tirmidh [¢.v.]. In the 
north, on the upper course of the river, lay the 
fortresses of Wáshgird and Shaman, frontier posts 
against such predatory peoples of the Buttamán 
Mountains as the Kumldils [¢.v.]; indeed, the whole 
province was well-supplied with ribdls and defensive 
posts. According to Ibn Hawkal, the Sdhih-Barid or 
Postmaster and intelligence agent [see pAnIr] for the 
Sümánids in Kubadhiyan received the salary for each 
three months (Sshriniyya) of 200 dirhams. The chief 
products for exports from the province were saffron 
in the north and madder in the south, the latter being 
a crop whose marketing was strictly controlled by the 
Simánid government (see Ibn Hawal, ed. Kramers, 
dl, 454, 470, 474-7, tr. Kramers and Wiet, ii, 439, 
453, 455-9; Mukaddasi, 284, 289-90; Hudid al 
“iam, tr. Minorsky, r14-15, § 25; R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamis textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol 
conquest, Beirut 1972, 102-3). Sam*ani, K. al-Ansáb, 
i. 440b, gives "al-Kubádhiyanl" as the best-at- 
tested form of the nisba, and accounts Kubadhiyan 
as belonging administratively (in the Saldjak period ?) 
to Balkh. 

In Islamic history, we hear little of Kubadhiyan 
under this very name. It was a dependency of the 
Sámánid empire, passing with Khuttal and Cagh3- 
niyán to the Ghaznavids in the early 5th/rzth century 
(whence several mentions of it in Baybaki's Ta?rikl-i 
Mas‘adi), and then to the Saldjüks; in Timürid times. 
it was often controlled by the rulers of Harát. See 
further for the historical aspect, éxcuAntvAn and 
ENorrALAM, 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, see J. Markwart, Wehrot und 
Arang, Untersuchungen sur mythischen und ge- 
chichllichen Landeskunde von Ostiran, Leiden 1938, 
36, 75, 90, 94; Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 439-40. (€. E. Boswozzu) 
KUBAFOLO or BAFILO, the centre of the 

administrative region of Northern Togo, situated 
in lat, 8° 40" N, and long. 1' 30' E., 73 km. north of 
Sokodé. 1t owes its origin to the unforeseen halting 
of a column of Gonja warriors led by Mama, ruler of 
Pembi, and which was returning from a campaiga 
against Djougou at the beginning of the 19th century. 
They stopped at Séméré (now in the People's Republic 
of Benin), and a group settled there. The warriors 
were tired by a long march through the mountain 
regions, but did not dare to ask their chief to stop; 
however, the latter's horse stopped to urinate, and 
the warriors seized the opportunity to halt. Finding 


the spot pleasant, they set up an encampment which 
they named Gobangafol (from banga "horse" and 
mbofot urine"). These Gouang warriors settling there 
married Tem women and adopted the Tem language. 
The traditions vary concerning this expedition; 
according to Goody, it was probably commanded by 
Soumaila Ndewura Jakpa, king of Pembi, and 
according to othors, by Mama, with Séméré and 
Bafilo being founded by rebellious dissidents rather 
than by disciplined soldiers. 

At present, representatives of the main clans are 
to be found at Bafilo: the Touré, originating from 
the Niger banks under the leadership of a certain 
Boukari; the Fofana, descended from Sabani (of the 
royal family of Fada N’Gurma); the Keita of Kabara; 
and the Taraore. The Peuls who are said to have 
arrived in Nigeria between 1840 and 1875 (the Sakara 
and Dabo clans) allegedly initiated the Temba into 
stock-raising, When the Germans arrived, there were 
already several mosques. Islamisation has continued, 
and at the present time, there are 27 mosques in the 
town, divided between its two component quarters, 
18 in the Agodadé one and 9 in the Central one. The 
chief mosque is 25 years old; a Kur'an school with 
three grades is attached to it, with a Libyan teacher 
giving instruction there since 1977. About 100 men 
and some 50 Women have made the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Until the Second World War there existed 
a small minority of the Kadiriyya order, but with 
the death of the last Alfa then, these adherents have 
rallied to the Tidjaniyya. Bafilo is an important ceatre 
for the spread of Islam, since several of the Muslim 
missionaries in Togo have received their religious 
education there, 
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KUBAN (called in Noghay Turkish, KuwAN, in 

Cerkes, Ps2), one of the four great rivers of 
the Caucasus (Rion, Kura, Terek and Kuban). It 
is about 450 miles long. It rises near Mount Elburz at 
a height of 13,930 feet, Its three constituents (Khur- 
tuk, Ulu-Kam, Us-Kulan) join together before 
reaching the defile through which the Kuban enters 
the plains (at a height of 1,075 feet). The Kuban at 
first runs through the wooded outer spurs of the 
mountains and then, taking a westerly direction, 
flows through the plains with forests on either bank, 
Its left bank tributaries are the Daut, Teberda, 
Zelentuk, Urup, Laba, Bélaia, Pshish, Psekups, Afips, 
Adagum, etc, Its lower course breaks into two 
branches, one of which (Proioka) flows into the Sea 
of Azov and the other (the main one) into the Black 
Sea (although it also sends off a channel to the Sea 
of Azov). The lower course of the river frequently 
changes its bed. As late as the rsth century for 
example, it discharged the bulk of its waters into the 
Sea of Azov. The Kuban with its tributaries drains an 
area of 20,000 sq. miles, 

The administrative district of the Kuban—before 
1918 the province (oblas?) of the Kuban Cossacks— 
also included the valleys, further north of the Baisugh, 
Celbasl, Sasika and the left bank of the Yeya, all 
flowing towards the Sea of Azov or ending in lakes 
and marshes, This territory between the chain of the 
Caucasus and the sea stretched to the north as far as 
the province of the Don Cossacks and to the east as 
far as that of the Terek Cossacks. The area of this 
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great province, which is divided into 7 districts 
(Yeya, Temrük, Kawkazski, Ekaterinodar, Maykop 
fin Turkish: “much oil”), Laba, Battálpashinsk), was 
estimated at about 32,000 sq. miles, 

Klaproth, Tableau dw Caucase, Paris 1827, 89, 
estimated the tribes of the Kuban at about 100,000 
families. According to the Russian Encyclopaedia, 
the native population in about 1861 was 200,000 
men (?), but as a result of expatriations en masse, 
this number had fallen to 90,471 by about 1883, 
Russian colonisation, which was begun by the Cos- 
sacks in about 1861, had reached 1,500,000 by 1894. 
In 1916, official statistics put the whole population 
of the province at over 3,000,000, The number of 
“highlanders” and “Sunnis” included in this total 
had also increased and reached 139,000, The native 
elements indicated by these official terms, which lack 
precision, included the remainder of the Cerkes and 
Abaz tribes (q.v. (related to the Abkhàr, q.v.) and 
Turks of Kara-Cay. The latter (about 15,000 in 1900) 
lived in the villages (au!) of Kart-Diurt, Ué-Kulan 
and Khurzuk, etc. in the upper waters of the Kuban 
and spoke a northern Turkish dialect (Noghay). They 
‘were at one time under the Cerkes princes of Kabarda 
and in 1822 submitted to the Russians, 

After 1920, the territory of Kuban was re-organised 
on an ethnic basis; besides the Kabarda-Balkar 
region (on the Terek) (now an Autonomous SSR) two 
autonomous (within the Soviet system) areas were 
created on the Kuban: first, the Kara-Cay-Cerkes, 
east of Urup with its capital Batval-pashinsk; it has 
about 150,000 inhabitants of whom 45% are Turks, 
25% Cerkes and 13% Cossacks; and second, the 
Adlghe, a strip of territory along the Kuban and 


Laba; its capital is Tokhtamukay and it contains 
about 70,000 Cerkes. Both these are now Autonomous 
Regions, 


The basin of the Kuban has been inhabited since 
the bronze age. The oldest tombs at Maykop go back 
to the second (according to Rostovtzeff, to the third) 
millenium B.C, Scythian tombs of the 4th-sth cen- 
turies B.C, are very numerous (Kelermes, Voronežs- 
kaia) and Sarmatian tombs from the and century 
B.C. to the rst A.D. The Greeks called the Kuban 
Hypanis, Vardanes and Anticites. In Byzantine 
authors we find Kotgtc, Koüpig (Marquart, Ost- 
europäische Streifzüge, 32). The spread of Christianity 
among the Adighe (Cerkes), according to local legends, 
dates from the emperor Justinian (527-65); cf. Shora 
Nogmoy, Istoria adigheishago naroda, Tiflis 1861, 43. 

The Arabs were not well acquainted with the 
district. According to a bold conjecture of Marquart, 
ibid., 37, x61, 154, Kuban is to be read for Dübà 
(*Kabs), which according to Gardizt (quoting 
Diayháal, ca, 301/914) formed the southern boundary 
of the Madjar (Magyars) and to the south of which 
(on the left bank) lived (Ibn Rusta, 139) the Twas, 
probably an Alin [q.v] tribe (cf. the southern Ossete 
‘tribe of Tual-tà and the name of the Alans; As), On. 
the other hand, Mas*üdI (Murgdj al-dhahab, ii, 45-6) 
says that the immediate neighbours of the Alan were 
the Kasak living between the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea. The Kashak (a parallel form is al-Kasakiyya, 
Mas‘ad!, Tanbih, 157) are the Cerkes, whom the 
Russian chronicles call Kasogi and with whom the 
‘Russian principality of Tmutarakan (on the peninsula. 
of Taman in tbe 9th to the r1th century) had con- 
tinuous relations, 

The later history of the territory of Kuban is at 
first the story of the struggle between the Russians 
‘and Ottomans, and more particularly the Kbáns of 
the Crimea, for the possession of the fertile plains 


southeast of the Sea of Azov and later of the struggle 
of the Russians with the warlike tribes of the left 
bank of the Kuban, 

In the r6th century, Moscow's interest in the 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by the marriage of 
Ivan the Terrible with the Kabardian princess, Maria. 
Temrükovna, in r561. Soon afterwards Sulfaa Selim 
1I sent Kasim Pasha to Astrakhan, and Dewlet-Giray 
of the Crimea invaded Kabarda. 

In 1589 the Cossacks appeared before Azov, a 
former Venetian and Genoese colony, which the 
Ottomans had taken in 880/r475. A long series of 
struggles began for the possession of Azov [cf. azar] 
and the Cerkes principality of Kabarda (to the cast 
of the Kuban on both sides of the middle course of 
the Terek). Down to the beginning of the x8th century 
the Kháns of the Crimea had the upper hand, and 
by about 1717 the Cerkes had been converted to 
Islam (Nogmov). By the Russo-Turkish treaty of 
1739 the two Kabardas were proclaimed independent 
to constitute a buffer state between the two powers. 
By the treaty of Küéük-Kaynardit (.v.] in 1774. 
Great and Little Kabarda were placed under the 
suzerainty of the Khan of the Crimea, whose in- 
dependence was recognised. In 1782 the Turks 
occupied Taman, but by the edict of 8 April 1785, 
Catherine II proclaimed the annexation by Russia of 
the Crimea, Taman and the "Tatárs of Kuban”, On. 
28 December 1783, the Porte recognised the course of 
the Kuban as the frontier. Between 1787 and 1791, 
the movement in the western Caucasus led by the 
religious leader Shaykh Mansür caused the Russians 
considerable trouble, but the Russo-Turkish treaty 
of Yassi (a town which owes its name to the As = 
Alan; cf. Tomaschek, in Pauly-Wissowa*, i, 1282-4) 
confirmed the frontier of 1783. The treaty of 1829 
moved it southwards to the roadstead of St. Nicolas 
(between Poti and Batum), but the territory within 
these bounds was only effectively occupied 32 years 
later after a stubborr. and heroic resistance by the 
tribes of the Kuban. 

The line of defences of the Caucasus had been 
planned under the Empress Anna (1730-40). In 1777, 
the line started from Azov and went by Stavropol, 
Georgievsk to Ekaterinograd (on the Terek). In 1792, 
it began at Bughaz (north of Anapa) and following 
the Kuban for a while, left it to go to Georgievsic 
(1794) and then 1798 to Ekaterinograd (cf. the map 
in the AME avi. arkheogr. hommissit, Tiflis 1868, i). 
In 1834 General Veliaminov established a military 
cordon on the left bank of the Kuban as far as 
Gelendiik on the Black Sea, In 1838 Novorossisik 
(Tsemnes) was founded on the site of the old Turkish 
fortress of Sudjuk-Kal‘a. After risings provoked by 
the operations of the allies in the Crimean War, 
General Yevdokimov in 186x carried out an en- 
veloping manoeuvre with the object of making the 
highlanders descend into the plains and of driving 
the rebels towards the coast to force them to migrate 
to Turkey. According to native sources (H. Bammate, 
in the Revue Politique Internationale, Nov.-Dec. 1918], 
75,000 (1) refugees left the Caucasus in 1864; Russian 
sources give the number of emigrants at 13,586 from 
1871 till 84. In 1864, the Russians reached the passes 
of the chain of the Western Caucasus. 
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KUBBA, the Arabic name used throughout the 
whole Muslim world for a tomb surmounted by 
a dome. 

Purpose and significance. The term is applied 
to the thousands of simple local domed tombs of 
‘Shaybks and saints made by the people as well as 
to great mausoleums, The term Abba became 
established as a pars pro toto abbreviation for the 
domes of tombs, for which it is exclusively reserved. 
All the special names for sepulchral buildings, which 
vary with country and language as well as with the 
style of building and person interred, come under the 
generic name of kubba. The classical word furba was 
driven out of use by bubha until it was again popu- 
larised by the Turks. Just as we have gunbdd for 
bubba, so we occasionally have turba? for turba in Iran. 
Tombs of saints which, along with tombs of princes, 
are almost the only material with which the history 
of art has to deal, have different names in different 
countries, and these usually also indicate different 
grades. The highest is the maskhad, which according 
to its etymology means a place where a shahid is 
buried. "As a rule a maskhad is found only as the 
tomb of a martyr held in particular esteem, indeed cf. 
a saint endued with a semblance of divinity; but then 
the wagkkad is not only a grave, but a memorial in 
the wider sense, which as a place of pilgrimage 
(masdr) attracts numerous visitors and has certain 
tites associated with it, that is to say, it is not a 
burial-place for any Muslim, but a tomb and also a 
place of worship for saints” (M. van Berchem, in 
E, Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmäler [to be quoted 
as Ch, Bdkm.}, 89). The general term in Shii lands for 
the tomb of a saint is imam-adde or shah-aade. In lands 
where Arabic is spoken, those domed tombs are called 
marbif, shaykh, walt, ndbé, and as places of pilgrimage, 
makin, 

Form, evolution and embellishment. The 
original form of the bubba is a square building covered 
by a dome, which evolved from the domed house of 
the peoples of the desert and became stereotyped as a 
monumental form. In the process, the very low-lying 
vaulting of the dwellinghouse, which is only a flat 
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calotte rising from the cube of masonry, was raised. 
This evolution of a rounded vault into a round 
dome required the insertion of an octagonal inter- 
mediate story, the drum, and led in the interior to 
that development of the transitions from the square 
to the round dome which constitute the constructive 
and decorative charm of all Muslim domed chambers 
(pictures of round vaulting in Diez, Kunst der isla- 
mischen. Volker}, Berlin 1915, 79). This development 
began with primitive corbelling, then passed to 
simple spherical corner arcades or niches and in the 
end took its own way in West and East, as will be 
dealt with under the separate countries, Alongside of 
this typical orthodox normal form of bubba, which is 
found from the Maghrib to the eastern Asiatic steppes 
and India, special forms, which are deseribed under 
the different countries, arose in the lands conquered 
by the Turkish peoples, such as northern Iran, 
Mazandaran, the lands of the Caucasus, Anatolia and 
Central Asia. The ornamentation of the buildings 
depended on the material and the systems of decora- 
tions in vogue in the different countries. So far and 
so long as brick predominated, we find also the 
primitive, probably almost always coloured, stucco 
covering, with which in Iran, and exceptionally also 
in Anatolia, is associated glaze, which gradually took 
the place of stucco. The stone buildings of the Ayyü- 
bid and Mamlük periods in Egypt and Syria, as well 
as in Anatolia and the Caucasus, attained their effects 
through alternating layers of colour and decoration in. 
relief. The stone domes of the Cairo pubbas covered 
with geometrical patterns and scrolls rival the 
brightly decorated glazed domes of Iran, 

We shall now deal with the form and develop- 
ment of the kuéda in the various lands. 

Maghrib. The kubbas or marabafs of the Maghrib 
are usually of uncertain age. Even the period of 
introduction of the different types is often difficult 
to determine. Comparisons with the architectural 
forms, especially with the decoration of the great 
dated mosques, sometimes afford a clue. The types 
of the different countries have their origins in 
old forms of the sepulchres of the people. The 
Tunisian type A has derived its octagonal drum 
from the monumental style; the Algerian type 
B shows the combination of the original domed 
circular structure with the later rectangle, with 
the addition of the pinnacles indigenous to Afri- 
can native architecture; the western type C also 
found in Spain conceals the dome under the pyr- 
amid roof, which comes from building in wood 
and thus points to mountain valleys rich in wood 
and is a parallel phenomenon to the tomb of similar 
form in Mázandarán on the south shore of the 
Caspian Sea. Type D is found among the nomads 
of the high Algerian plateau and follows the local 
style of building in clay of the nomad territory, 
with the egg-shaped dome and the usually tapering 
lower structure. 

In view of this undoubtedly popular origin of the 
‘Jubba, we can hardly agree with the common assump- 
tion that the open type of kubba—a dome on four 
pillars—as represented in the Cubola in Palermo, is 
the oldest in the Maghrib (Marcals, op. cit, $32). 
Several kublas of the cemetery of Kayrawin might, 
according to Margais, date from the same time as the 
domes of the Great Mosque (cf. Marcais, op. cil., fig. 
17). To the same group also appears to belong the 
kubba of Sidi el-Mazeri in Monastir which can be dated 
to the 6tb/rzth century. 

In al-“Ubbad al-Sufll ("the Lower") near Tlemcen, 
Algeria, there are still several pre-Marinid kubbas (ie. 
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before soriros) built of brick and pisé on 
four pillars with horse-shoe arches and semi-niche 
pendentives as arcades and octagonal domes (Marcas, 
op. cit., fig. 310). The walls were either crowned with 
‘wreaths of pinnacles or with corner pinnacles. In the 
old cemetery of Sidi Ya'küb outside Tlemcen is the 
“Tomb of the Sultana", the rounded arches in nine 
sections of which piercing the eight sides of the lower 
drum make a date in the early 7th/r3th century 
certain. The octagonal drum made the arcades super- 
fluous here. The Kbibat Beni Merin (“Tombs of the 
‘Marinids”) in Shalla (Chella) neat Rabat link up with 
the preceding type from Tlemcen. Here from 763-80r/ 
1361-98 were buried four successors of Abu 'I-Hasan 
SAIL One of these fubbas has a quadrangular drum, 
pierced by four horse-shoe arches, and a dome with 
twelve sections. The arcades have again the form of 
‘semi-pendentives. The mausoleum of Abu 'l-Hasan 
there, the most splendid of the Marinid tombs, has 
also a square drum with slightly deformed horse-shoe 
windows in three sides (H. Basset and E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Chella, une nécropole mérinide, in Hespéris 
[1922]; Margais, op. cil, 497). Next to these open 
‘Aubbas just mentioned the closed bubba is by far the 
most frequent, These buildings have only one door, 
‘but within, three similarly formed blind-niches. This 
is the form of the fubbas of Sidi Bù Medyen, the 
famous Spanish mystic, in Tlemcen which was already 
‘in existeace in the 8th/14th century and restored at 
the end of the x8th century. The dome is divided 
inside by painting with intertwining bands into 
twelve sectors, The bubba in Tlemcen now called Slat 
Brahim was built by Sidi Abü Hamma Masi II 
(75388/1352-86). The interior walls with the usual 
"blind-niches still possess their socles ornamented with 
glazes and their painted stucco relief, The dome 
divided into eight parts rests on Maghrib! arcades in 
the form of semi-pendentives. These two last-named 
fubdas have pillared outer halls for the pilgrims. As 
elsewhere, in the Maghrib, particularly in Tunis, 
mosques and madrasas were rendered particularly 
sacred by the inclusion of a Aubba (Marcais, op. cit., 
860). 

Egypt. The oldest buildings of the Aubba type in 
Cairo belong to the Fatimid period. The oldest is the 
mashhad built by Badr al-Diamali, the builder of the 
second wall and its gates, and by his son al-Aídal— 
the mashhad of al-Djuyüsh! on the Mukattam hills. 
Amir al-djuyügh, commander-in-chief of the army, 
‘was Badr's title. The date of the inscription was read 
as 478/1085 by van Berchem, Notes d'archéologie 
arabe, L., in JA (1891), 478-9 = Opera minora, Geneva 
1978, 144-5. The building consists of a rectangular 
chamber, roofed by a high arcaded dome raised on 
an octagonal drum and five cross-vaults, which opens. 
into a little court with three arcades on which a 
minaret is built (picture in Glück-Diez, Die Kunst 
des Islam, Propylien Kunstgeschichte, 159; M. S. 
Briggs, Muhammadan architecture in Egypt and 
Palestine, Oxford 1924, figs. 35-8).The tomb chamber, 
left of the cupola, encloses the tomb of an unknown 
saint, whom the natives call Sidi Djuyüsli, and to 
which pilgrimage is made on certain days; van 
Berchem raises the question whether this is the tomb 
‘of Badr himself (Notes, 487-8 = Opera minora, 153-4; 
idem, Une mosquée du temps des Fatimides, in Méms, 
de l'Inst, égyptien, ii [1888], 605-19). In the domed 
chapel is a finely painted stucco mifirdb, The transi- 
tion from square to octagon is done with Persian 
single arcades which survive in Caio down to the 
Ayyübid period. Directly below the Djami* al- 
Diuyüsh! at the foot of the Mukattam hills in the 


Karifa is a building similar in plan and construction 
to the Maghhad on the Mukatfam, Didmi* Ibkwat 
Sidnà Yüsuf. It has no court or minaret. The arches 
here again have the Persian profile characteristic of 
the Fatimid period as well as the cupola. This building 
again is not a mosque but a FaMa. There are four 
small ¢ubbas of this period in the Karáfa near the 
Bubba of Sidi *Ukbà called by people es-sab bandi 
“the seven daughters” (van Berchem, Notes, loc. eit.) 
These are small square buildings with octagonal 
drum and cupolas, originally seven, already men- 
tioned by Makrizi. 

A kubba with tombs of ‘Abbasid caliphs situated 
behind the renovated mausoleum of Sayyida Nafisa 
in the south of Cairo shows the characteristic forms 
of the transition to the Ayyübid style (van Berchem, 
Notes. IT., in JA [1892], repr., 20 ff.). A date 640/1243 
in an inscription gives the terminus ante, which in 
view of the style of writing cannot be earlier than the 
beginning of the Ayyübid period. Here the transition 
from square to octagonal drum is also produced 
through two series of mukarnas [g.v] niches which 
shows Turkish influence. This Aubba, however, still 
follows Fatimid tradition as brick building and in 
its stucco decoration, The profile of the cupola still 
retains its Persian form, indeed ing to van 
Berchem, it is the only cupola of Cairo which still 
retains this cupola in completely characteristic 
fashion (Notes. II., 21). From the Ayyübid period 
also date the kubbas of Sultan Salih Nadim al-Din 
Ayyüb of 647-8/1249-50 and of his widow Shadjarat 
al-Durr of 6481250. These are rectangular buildings 
of stone with octagonal drum and a thin, eggshaped 
cupola vith eight rectangular windows shooting up 
from it, Three keel-arched windows arranged in a 
triangle pierce each of the four principal sides of the 
drum. The façades of this kubba are ornamented with 
keel-arched flat niches and lozenge-shaped and 
circular shields decorated in stucco in the style of the 
Akmar mosque (szo/rrzs) and other Fatimid build- 
ings. In the interior, the transitions from the rectan- 
gular to the octagon are made with squinches and 
mukarnas, the mibrābs were decorated with rich 
ornament and framed above with keel-arched 
mukarnas in the form of a fan (pictures in the volumes 
of the Comité de Conservation ..., in R. L, Devon- 
shite, Some Cairo mosques and their founders, London 
1922, fig. 32 and Briggs, Muhammadan architecture, 
figs. 72-5). 

With the Babri Mamhüks (1250-r390) there began 
an increase in the height of the cupola by raising the 
drum, as could be seen in the ruins still standing in 
the early 20th century of the Rubbas of the family of 
Sultin Kalawün (678-89/1279-90) (Diez, Kunst d. ist. 
Völker, figs. 187 and 153). The two pubbas, which 
were associated with madrasas, had rectangular sub- 
structures of stone with an octagonal drum of brick 
like those of the great mausoleums of Kalawan and 
al-Nagir Muhammad. The two domes fell in and one 
was renovated. The interior of the drum had stepped. 
recess niches with pillars from ancient buildings, but 
was otherwise bare. The substructures had windows 
of brick with pointed arches set into the stone walls, 
the fluted frames of which were decorated with 
stucco. The Syrian stone and the local brick technique 
here encountered one another. With these ruins the 
last remnants of the Subba of the Bahri Mamliks 
disappeared. The Aubba of Kaldwün himself is an 
exception; he had it built after the model of the 
Kubbat al-Şakhra {¢.0-) in Jerusalem, and therefore 
it is outside of the regular line of development. It 
also fell in, and was given a wooden cupola. In the 
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Babri period, the melon cupola also appears in Cairo. 

The kubba of Zayn al-Din Yüsuf, a SüfI shaykh of 
the line of the Band Umayya, of 697/1298, is one of 
the most beautiful kubbas of Cairo, unfortunately 
much damaged in the interior by fire. The outside 
shows polygonal bevelling of the squinch area, a 
drum full of windows with a richly decorated calli- 
graphic frieze about it, and a melon dome divided 
into numerous compartments. All the compartments 
and windows are framed in bands of stucco, The 
interior of the drum zone is broken up into richly 
ornamented, formerly painted, mukarnas (picture in 
Briggs, of. cit, 73), On this rests a dome of 28 
segments, the ribs of which are decorated with sprigs 
of leaves in relief and it is beautifully adorned at top 
and bottom by inscriptions (picture in Devonshire, 
op. cit., 42). If the influence of the Central Asian style 
was already seen in the meion cupola of the bubba 
just considered, it became more and more powerful 
in the raising of the cupola, the drums of which were 
no longer borne by Persian squinches and the cell- 
work evolved from it, but by Turkish triangular 
consoles and their numerous interruptions and 
combinations with mukarnas honeycomb. The inter- 
nal transition by means of such stereometric struc- 
tures is henceforth shown outside also in triangular 
bevellings of the corners of the drum storey. The 
dome is in the shape of a helmet and is placed like 
a helmet on the drum. The external decoration of 
these domes with network patterns of all kinds in 
high relief carved in glazed stone is one of the pecu- 
liarities of Cairo. The older so-called “Tombs of the 
Mamiūks” and the later so-called “Tombs of the 
caliphs” all belong to the second MamlDk period and 
are similar. 

Lists of the &ubbas of Cairo are given in K. A. C. 
Creswell, A brief chronology, in BIFAO, xvi, and 
Devonshire, op. cit., 123-7. 

Syria. According to Wulzinger's list, there are still 
in Damascus and its neighbourhood over a hundred 
ublas, which are there called turba and trali and are 
usually connected with small mudrasas or djámis. 
The general form is the same as everywhere else: a 
quadrangular-cubic building with a squinch storey, 
a window storey and dome. Nothing has survived 
from the Umayyad period. It was omly under the 
Zangids and their successors the AyyObids that 
architecture began to flourish again. As, however, 
the sepulchral dome over the Nürivya madrasa, with 
its clusters of cells shows, architecture on the larger 
scale under Nar al-Din b. Zangl was still dependent 
on other lands, and in this case imitated the Mesopo- 
tamian form (F. K. Wulzinger and C. Watzinger, 
Damaskus, die antike und die islamische Stadt, Berlin 
1921-4, ii, pl. 4b). Saladin’s bubba above the ‘Aziziyya 
madrasa has a rather too small dome above the heavy 
substructure. 

From the period of the Bauri Mamlüks, 1250-1390, 
many furbas still exist which are described by 
Wulzinger and Watzinger. Through the Crusaders, 
the Syrians learned to work in a way suitable to 
dressed stone. “A touch of Gothic, even in so far as 
the artistic side, the idea, the aesthetic norm is 
concerned, becomes perceptible in the time of Bay- 
bars, indeed half a century earlier, just as in Egypt. 
The dome now rises with still greater vigour, the 
rum becomes higher and the silhouette steeper... 
In particular, the portal niche now becomes high and 
steep” (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 7). In keeping 
with this towering tendency, the turba of Rukn al-Din 
of 621/1224, which has a masdjid associated with it, 
has already two transitional stories on a square sub- 


structure, one octagonal with Persian concave 
squinches and the other 16-sided with windows, and 
a melon-shaped dome above (Wulzinger and Wat- 
zinger, fig. 42, pl. $c and 9b). Very similar is the rurba. 
of “Izz al-Din of 626/1228-9 and several others 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. va, figs. 34, 35; pl. 7b, 
pl. 10a). A more modest type is represented by the 
Kilidjiyya furba ol 645/t247 built along with a 
madrasa for Sayf al-Din Kilidj al-Nürl. As frequently 
in Syria, there were originally here iwo domes 
separated by a gateway, but of the western one 
nothing has survived. Here one squinch-area was 
sufficient, since with the help of pendentive consoles 
the transition was made direct from the quadrilateral 
to the duodecagon, and then by twelve triangular 
consoles, which are placed in the spandrels of the 
twelve pointed drum windows, the round base of the 
dome was reached (Wulzinger and Watzinger, figs. 
10-12; cl. also fig, 47). Open &ubbas with four great 
gate arches are also found in the 7th/13th century 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 7c). As an example of 
rich inner decoration with stucco-relief may be 
mentioned the al-Salibivya fwrba of the 7th/x3th 
century (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 12). 

As in Egypt, so also in Syria under the Circassian 
Marnlüks, the architectural form rapidly lost vigour, 
and was replaced by a fondness for decorative detail 
(Wulzinger and Waizinger, ro). The exterior was 
brightened, as in Cairo, by the use of stones of many 
colours, which were also arranged in ornamental 
Patterns. The dome shows a further tendency to 
increase in height. The Tàwüsiyya of 784/1382 betrays 
a marked slackening in creative power by its two 
window-storeys directly opposite and externally 
exactly like one another (Wulzinger and Watzinger, 
pl. 22b). As the al-Turlzl kubba of 828/1424-5 shows, 
there are no further changes internally in the transi- 
tion from square to octagon and sixteen-sided figure 
(Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 28a). The rich dome 
mukarnas of Egypt is not to be found in Syria, and 
it remained here confined to the niches of the gateway. 
Outside of Damascus we may mention the double 
dome of Khayrbek in Aleppo, also known as the 
kubba of Shaykh ‘All and Kait-Bay, of 924/1518 
(Gluck: Diez, op. cit., 189 and Devonshire, op. cit., 106). 

The Ottoman fürbes from 1517 A.D. offer, as in 
Egypt, little of interest and little variety. They are, 
as the ttirbe of Darwish Pasha of 987/1579 shows, 
mainly octagonal with two drum storeys in the lower 
of which the corners are still decoratively rounded off 
with niches, although they are now functionally 
superfluous (Wulzinger and Watzinger, pl. 55). 

Asia Minor and Armenia. In Saldjük Anatolia 
more than in other countries, the association of 
‘madrasas with the sepulchral domes of the founders 
was the rue. In Konya and the towns under its 
influence, such as Aksaray, we find in the open 
madrasas, as in those with domes courts, at each side 
of the kibla-ioün in the main axis behind the court a 
domed chamber, one of which is usually used as a 
tomb, the other as a lecture room; exceptionally both 
are tombs (Indje Minareli; cf. maspyip, Architecture). 
In Konya the transition to the dome is made partly 
still by fanshaped trihedral consoles and partly by 
salient and re-entrant friezes of trihedral consoles 
(Kara J2 iS, 649/r251-2), Indje Minareli, 650-684/ 
1252-85, Sirdjeli Medrese, 641/1243-4). The earliest, 
still clumsy, trihedral console friezes shrink in the 
course of development to narrower, ornamental 
friezes, This abstract stereometric rounding-off of the 
angles was brought by Turkish architects from 
Central Asia where they had developed it in wood- 
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work. In the more eastern Anatolian towns like 
Nigde, Kaysarlyya etc., the system of transition with 
arcades, most used in Iran and Syria, predominates. 
In addition to those already mentioned, attention 
may be called in Konya to the turba of Fakhr al-Din 
TAI (666-82/1267-83) which was also built as a 
madrasa with two domed sepuichral chambers (cf. 
F. Sarre, Konia, reprinted from Persische Haudenk- 
males). The independent bubba, usually called turba 
or gunbad, also minareli, forms in Anatolia and 
Armenia a uniform group of tentlike buildings, 
mainly of stone, polygonal in Asia Minor, round in 
Armenia, with pyramidal or conical roofs. 

‘A list of the more important turbas, so far as they 
have been published, follows. In Kaysariyya: Cifte 
Güribed, 645/1247; Döner Günbed, 675/1276; Sirdjeli 
Güribed, 750/1349; “Ali Dja*far, 750/x349; Amir ‘Alt, 
751/2350, all of stone, octagonal with pyramidal roof, 
except the last named which is square (cf. A. Gabriel, 
Monuments turcs d'A natolie). The transition from the 
polygon to the round dome is here usually effected 
through rows of pointed arches. The Kósh-Madrasa 
in the same town (740/1339-40) has an octagonal 
turba standing in its court. The mosque of Lala Pasha 
has an octagonal turba of the 8th/z4th century built 
on to it. In Nigde the mosque of Sunkur Bey has an 
octagonal turba of the year 620/223 added to it. 
Outside of the town stands the octagonal turba of 
Khudabanda (7:z/rsrz-13); there are also several 
undated turbas in the vicinity (Gabriel, op, cit). In 
Siwas is the octagonal £urba of Husayn b. Dia‘tar of 
629)1231-2) and the square one of Shaykh Hasan Beg 
(Guduk Minare) of 748/1347 (cf. van Berchem, 
Matériaux pour un Corpus ..., Asie Mineure, i, 17 
and 39, pl. ii). In Diwrigi are the octagons of Amir 
Kamal al-Din, 520/1134-5 and of Amir Shabanshah 
(Sayyida Malik), s29/1134-5, also an anonymous turba 
(van Berchem, o. cit., 94, pl. xli). In Tekke, a village 
near Zara-Diwrigi, is the undated iuba of Shaykh 
Marzubin. In Beyshehir the Ashraf Ram Djami® has 
a square furba attached to it with a conical roof, the 
inner dome of which is decorated with unglazed 
mosaic such as we occasionally find in Konya. These 
stone /ujbas ate usually decorated on the outside 
with bands of relief and in the entrance doorway 
with mukarnas lunettes. Of the turbas in Akshehir, 
Sarre mentions that of Sayyid Mabmid, 621/1224 
(Kleinasien, 22; Cl. Huart, Epigeaphie arabe d'Asie 
Minoura, in Revue cémitique [x894-5])- 

In Armenia there are several turbas of structural 
interest by Lake Van. They are cylindrical, like most 
northern Iranian sepulchral towers, with cement walls 
faced with hewn stone in the Armenian tradition, and 
occupy a special position in view of their subterranean 
tombs. The latter are vaulted on a square base and 
have concealed entrances. The interior chambers 
vaulted with pointed arched domes are therefore 
above the level of the ground, reached by steps and 
used as chapels, These sepulchral towers have further 
four entrances facing the four quarters with mukarnas 
lunettes. The exterior is decorated with arcades in 
relief and Armenian two-sided niches with friezes of 
mugarnas at the top. The combination of Turco- 
Islamic and Armenian traditions of structure con- 
stitutes their particular charm. The three great turbas 
in Akblat dale from the end of the 7th/rgth century, 
tho small one from 862/1457-8, the furba in Vostan 
from 736/t334-5 (cf. W. Bachmann, Kirchen und 
Moscheen in Armenien und Kurdistan, 1913; Diez, 
Kunst d, isl. Vélker, fig. 156 fn 118 £.). 

Ottoman Turkey. The building of turbas continued 
under the rule of the Ottomans without, however, 


new types of artistic interest being created. The 
polygonal shape continues. The buildings show a 
stereometrically clear articulation of the facades, with 
triads of windows with pointed arches framed by 
straight lines. The often too large number of windows 
and the glazing of the windows make these turbas as 
a rule look plain and practical. In addition, the inner 
chambers lose in atmosphere by being too well lit and 
overfilled with sarcophagi. To give a list of the 
monuments by name seems hardly worth while here, 
in view of their large number and uniformity, as well 
as their lack of significance in the history of art; see 
on them G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 
London 1971. 

Unie, Iran and Central Asia. In “Irak and Iran the 
normal type of Aubba was preceded by indigenous 
tomb-buildings. In “Irak these are the polygonal 
tombs with mužarnas domes above them, of which 
the best known example is the tomb of Sayyida 
Zubayda near Baghdid. Others are al-Nadiml, al- 
Asiba, Imam Dar, Imimzade Tuil, etc. This type was 
also taken to Küm (figs. in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archdolo- 
gische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin 
1911-20; Sarre, Persische Baudenkmäler; Diez, Kunst 
d isl. Völker, 100-202; oF p. 20, 72-74 and MUKARNAS), 
Kum (9.04), as one of the holy places of Iran since an 
early date, still offers, with its 16 Fubbas still standing, 
the most fruitful source for the study of this type in 
Iran. They are almost all octagonal with an inner 
dome, which is covered over by a polygonal tent roof. 
With one exception, they are built of red brick and 
have roofs of blue glaze. They date from the 6th/r2th 
to the toth/rsth centuries, They are Shihzáde 
Ibrahim, an octagonal domed building with eight 
high deep niches, a Saldjak (?) precursor of the 
similar Safawid type (Khodja Rabi‘); Shahzade 
Tbrabim near the Kashan Gate of 721/1321 and 
restored in 805/1402; Shahzade Isma‘l 776/1374; 
Salt b. Dia‘far 740/1330; “Ali b. Abi 'l-Ma‘all near 
the Kashan Gate 761/1350; Khódja ‘Imad al-Din 
near the Kashan Gate 702/1389; Khódja Djamal al- 
Din near the Kashin Gate; Shah Sayyid ‘All outside 
the Rayy Gate; Shahzade Ahmad outside the Rayy 
Gate; Shahar Imam-zade outside the Rayy Gate; 
Sháhzide Djafar 707/1307; Shahzade Abmad 
(Khaki Farad); Sháhzade Abmad Kasim; Cihil 
Akhtarin 905/1499; Shahzide Hamza; Sháhzade 
*Abd Allah (A. U. Pope, Preliminary seport om the 
tombs of the saints at Qumm, in Bull. of the Amer. Inst. 
for Persian Art and Archaeology, iv[x (1938]). The 
Imám.zide Karrár in Buzün dated 528/1134 east of 
Isfahan was published by M. B. Smith and E. 
Herzteld (Arch. Mitt. aus Iran, vii [1935]). It contains 
splendid stucco decoration. In northern Iran along 
the Elburz chain, much more frequently than the 
normal kubba we find in the period of the 4thjroth 
to the 7thjx3th centuries cylindrical sepulchral 
towers of brick, usually called mi or gumbad: 
Djurdjaa, Rayy, Radkén, Damghin, Demáwend, 
Kishmar, Waramin, Nakhéewan, Maragha, Bistim, 
etc. (figs. in Sarre, op. cit; Diez, Chur, Bdkm. and 
Kunst d. isl, Volker, ete). 

The type is found with variations beyond Iran as 
far as Khvárazm (Old Urgendi), although the norm 
in Central Asia is the domed kubba. These towers are 
‘mediaeval descendants of the very ancient Central 
Asian tombs, which were built by the sometimes 
nomadic, sometimes settled peoples of the steppes for 
their tribal chiefs and leaders. In form they are to be 
interpreted as a rendering of the prince's tent of the 
nomadic peoples in monumental form and sometimes 
they copy its textile character (cf, Diez, Persien, 
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islamische Baukunst in Churasan, 1923, 51-5, 73 ff- 
R. Hillenbrand, The tomb towers of Iran to 1550, 
Oxford D. Phil. thesis 1974, unpublished). A partic- 
ular type which is closer to that of the normal bubba 
developed in the province of Mázandarün on the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea: These are quad- 
rangular and polygonal brick buildings, with pyra- 
midal tower-roofs mainly belonging to the 7th-8th| 
13th-14th centuries and are undoubtedly descendants 
of an older native type of wooden building (figs. in 
Sarre, Persische Baudenkmäler; Diez, Kunst d. isl. 
Volker, figs. 98, 99 or 73. The kubba proper was 
already latent in the cld square building of stone 
with squinch dome, with which, however, it has 
nothing genetically to do. The few Sisinid domed 
buildings of this kind that have survived ace simply 
monumental examples of a much older Irdnian type 
‘of house (cf. the eastern Iranian, Sasinid domed 
building Ribat Sefld in Diez, Persien, fig. 1). Domed 
buildings of the Aubba were probably already in use 
as fire-temples in the pre-Islamic period. 

The oldest éudba in ‘Irak is, if Herzfeld's ascription 
is correct, the Kubbat al-Sulaybiyya in Samarra, 
which deserves our attention as the domed sepulchre 
of the caliph al-Muntasir, in which al-Mu'tazz and 
al-Muhtadī were perhaps also buried, as three graves 
were found: a domed building quadrangular in the 
interior, while outside the corners were cut off by 
the corridor-like octagonal pathway round it. The 
transition to the (now destroyed) dome was made by 
an octagonal series of squinches with niches, of which 
only fragments survive. There are four gates at the 
ends of the axes. The building followed the Kubbat 
al-Sakhra in Jerusalem and its Christian predecessors 

Herzfeld, Erster Bericht... von Samarra, 
1912, 28-31; Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise im 
Euphrat- u. Tigrisgediet, i, 83-6). 

The oldest remaining Audbas in Central Asia and 
Iran date from the srd/oth century, and in contrast. 
to Säsänid domes, show an innovation in construction 
which opened up new possibilities of development: 
the corners are bridged over with keel arches instead 
of with the clumsy, funnel-shaped squinches proper. 
‘These, in smaller buildings, as in the kubba in Säng- 
bäst, might be closed up with a filling of bricks 
arranged in a pattern, in larger buildings left open to 
the gallery passage behind, whereby the intramural 
passage which already existed in the great Sásánid 
‘domes in Fars in the squinch storey was now made 
visible for the first time and given an aesthetic 
function for the inner articulation of the chamber and 
the external articulation of the facades. The oldest 
dubbe still preserved is the tomb of Isma‘ll b. Abmad 
Sämäni in Bukhara of 296/907; the most celebrated 
and largest is the terba—as Yakat calls it—of the 
Seldjük Sultan Sandjar (511-52/trr7-57) in Marw. 
The building is of colossal dimensions. The square 
lower part, with walls 20 feet thick and sides go feet 
long, is 45 feet high and is crowned outside by a 
gallery 17 feet high, behind which rises the drum with 
the dome, originally covered with blue glaze, to a 
height of about 100 feet. The drum shows signs of iis 
original concealment by a wall of niches, in the empty 
niches of which only the Buddhist idols are lacking 
to complete the resemblance to the stupas of similar 
structure—for example in Balkh which is not far 
away. The direct connection between this decoration 
of the exterior of the hubba and the equally imposing 
stupas is undoubted. The gallery is ornamented with 
reliefs in brick and stucco. The interior walls are 
painted with ornamental designs, and have a frieze 
in Küfic script around the top. The keel arches 


bridging the corners connect the chamber with the 
gallery. Similar windows pierce the walls in the 
central axes. The spandrels between these eight 
windows in the zone of transition are decorated with 
mubarnas. The vaulting of the dome which towers 
above this is adorned with ribbed arches arranged in 
fan-shaped and criss-cross patterns in plaster, a 
method of giving the dome a spheroidal shape, which 
in later buildings came to be painted and filled in with 
tendril patterns (Diez, Persien, ete., 931.; E. Cohn- 
Wiener, Das Mausoleum des Sullan Sandjar, in Jb, d. 
As. Kunst, xift, 925; idem, Turan, Islamische Bau- 
kunst in Mitielasien, Berlin 1930). 

In Old Sarakhs on the Hari Rid in the modern 
‘Turkmenistan S.S.R. is a bubba similar in construc- 
tion, but on a more modest scele (V. Zhukovskii, 
Rasvatini Starago Merva, fig. 33). Two others in the 
region of the Murghab and Zarafshan oases are 
"Talkhatan Baba and Mazàr Sultán Ismāfl in 
Bukhárà, both of the oth/rzth century (Zbukovskii, 
op. cit, figs. 30-2), Their squinches are still funnel- 
shaped like the Sásánid ones and without a gallery. 
Like the tomb of Sangiar, they are distinguished by 
their brick ornamentation and are evidence of a 
native pure brick style of a vigorous character in the 
Marw oasis area, of which Cohn-Wiener gives exam- 
ples in his book. The small hubba with its richly 
decorated interior belonging to the former Ribat of 
Sängbäst in Mashhad is probably an outlier of this 
style on the Iranian highlands (Diez, Churasanische 
Baudenkmäler, 52 f., pls. 14-18; Gliteck and Diez, Die 
Kunst des Islam, 292-3). The bubba of Sandjar opens 
the important series of Central Asian-Iranian mauso- 
leum Rubas of the zth-rrth/x3th-r7th centuries. If 
the emancipation of the squinches from the body of 
the dome and their becoming independent in an 
intermediate storey was the first step in this develop- 
ment, the second is the emancipation of the gallery 
storey from the squinch area. We see the process 
completed in the gubba of New Sarakhs on the 
Persian side of the Hart Rad, which was restored in 
the Sth/z4th century, but probably dates from the 
beginning of the 7th/s3th century (Diez, Chur. 
 Bákon., 62 ff., pls. 20-2; Glüeck and Diez, op. cit., 291). 
Here the gallery is included in the lower structure 
which makes the latter, and also the dome, higher, 
‘The dome is still resting on a square substructure with 
an octagonal drum tocmed by comer arches. This 
intermediate storey, however, no longer plays an 
important part in the articulation, It has already 
disappeared in the bubba of Tàs almost contemporary 
with that of Sarakhs (Diez, Chur. Bdkm., 55, pls. 19- 
20; idem, Kunst d. isl. Völker, coloured plate; idem, 
Persien, Bauk. in Chur. fig. 40; Glüeck and Diez, 
op. cit, 292). In Ts the four interior niches of the 
square main course have become broader, and these 
now become broader still. They were also made 
higher than before and linked up by a common 
framework with the niches above (cf. Chur. Bdkm., 
fig. 26, section). The four corner arches rising out of 
the squinches which make the transition from the 
square to the octagon are now also included by a. 
common framework in the main body of the building, 
so that they no longer form as before a separate inter- 
mediate storey but bring about the change from 
square to octagon within the main storey. Formally, 
this is a fusion with combined effect, ie, a step 
towards the decorative Islamisation of the interior, 
The development of the gallery as a factor in shaping 
the interior was thus more or less brought to an end, 
As Tüs is not dated (Bth/z4th century ?), we cannot 
fix the time relation of this bubba with the Western 
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Persian one of Sultin Mubammad Oldjeytii Khuda- 
banda (703-16/1304-16) in Sultániyya. In the interval, 
a variant had established itself there, the object of 
which was to transfer the gallery to the outside, an 
aim latent since the puba of Sandjar. We really have 
here a type of building of a different, namely octag- 
‘onal, shape which, as Texier has already pointed out, 
was an Indian vatiant imitated in Iran. The interior 
gallery with corridor has here become a series of 
separate windows which resemble in shape and size 
the eight doorways below, so that two stories of 
equal size are created within, which gives the interior 
an effect of massive calm. On the other hand, a 
staircase within the wall leads up to a gallery above 
the window storey, which opens to the outside only 
and can no longer be regarded as an interior gallery. 
Equally peculiar are the cight minaret-like pillars 
which are placed at the corners of the roof terrace to 
buttress the dome (cf. the illustrations in Kunst d. isl 
Völker and Diculefoy and Sarre's sketches in Pers. 
Bdkm,). We shall return to this type of &ubbe in the 
section on India. Another kubba, the only one of 
kind in Iran, is the Djabal-i Sáng near Kirmin, an 
‘octagonal building of cement with dome and drum of 
brick, which resembles the Syrian turbas (Diez, 
Persien, etc, 97 and fig. at p. 79; Creswell, Persian 
domes before 1400 A.D., in Burlington Magazine, xxii 
[rers], 208, pl. 2). With the sepulchral dome of 
Oldjeyti, the éubba in Iran reached the considerable 
height of 165 feet. 

Alongside of this line of development in construc- 
ion, there was a second which began probably as 
early as the Saldjük, but certainly in the Timürid 
period; this aimed at the same object, the raising of 
the height of the dome, ard attained it by other 
means, namely by a drum and double-shelled dome. 
In both cases, the aim is not so much to raise the 
height of the interior chamber as to give a towering 
effect to the exterior. For the inner shell of the dome 
makes the interior much lower than would appear 
from the outer shell. The Kubba-yi Sábz in Kirman 
is the oldest—at latest dating from the middle of the 
7th/r3th century—sepulchral tomb of this kind (Diez, 
Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 115). The models for these 
towered domes may possibly be found in the equally 
towerlike stupas of Afghánistàn and the Tarim basin, 
with domes built one above the other and chambers 
between them. Timür's gubbe, the Cüri Mir in 
Samarkand of 808/r405, the dome of which struc- 
turally resembles the Kubba-yi Säba, is the next 
monument of this style still standing; after it come 
the kwbbas of the Timürids at Shah Zinda near 
Samarkand and others in Herit and Turkestin 
(Diez, Kunst d. isl, Volker, fig. 116, 119; J. M. Rogers, 
tr, V. V. Barthold’s article O pogrebenii Timura 
("The burial of Timür"), in Iran, Jnal. of the BIPS, 
xii (1974), 65-87). Gari Mir has, it is true, a gallery, 
but this no longer opens on to the interior by open 
niches, piercing the wall, but only through grilles, 
which are in the plane of the wall, is it possible from 
the passage within the wall to get a glimpse of the 
interior, an innovation of decisive importance in the 
layout of the latter. In and around Herit there were 
once many Aubbas, of which only two still exist 
(Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan, figs. 163, 154); 
others east of erit (figs. 182-4). 

The last phase of evolution in Iran was reached 
in the Safawid period. The very similar memorial 
buildings of Khódia Rabi“ of 1030/1621 near Mashhad 
and Kadam-gah of 1091/1680 east of Nishapür (Chur. 
Bdkm., pls. 23, 39) are octagonal Pwbbas with gal- 
leries, which open to the outside in four great corner 


niches. These buildings seem to have their origin in the 
Persian garden pavilion, as a comy with the 
Hasht Bihisht in Igfahàn shows. But the idea of using 
garden pavilions as memorial buildings again comes 
from India. We may here mention also the Aubba of 
Shaykh Djám which has a court mosque and madrasa 
adjoining in Turbat-i Shaykh Djam near the Afghan 
frontier, as an example of a mazdr on a large scale 
(Diez, Chur, Bdbin., 78 ff, pls. 35-7). The largest 
place of pilgrimage of this kind is the sanctuary of 
the Imam Rida in Mashhad, with the domed sepulchre 
of the Imim (Diez, Persien, etc., figs, 44-56). In 
Afghiinistin, the masdrs of Khódja Akashi in Balkh 
and Mazàri Sharif, with domed tombs, may be 
mentioned (O. Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan, 64 1£.). 

India. The first Muslim dynasty to reign exclu- 
sively in India was descended from Ruth al-Din 
Aybak [q.v], a former slave of Muhammad Ghári whe 
was installed by his master as viceroy in Dihlf and on 
the latter's death declared himself independent (602/ 
1206). It is only with this dynasty of the "Slave 
Kings” or Sultans of Dihli that monumental Muslim 
architecture begins in India. Nothing has survived 
of earlier buildings, which were probably built of 
perishable material. From the 7th/x3th century, 
however, the building of tombs in the Muslim regions 
of India becomes important, and in keeping with the 
great expansion of Islim over the vast peninsula 
there are still in India far more 4ubbas than in the 
other lands of Islam. The influences interacting 
within the peninsula were very varied; the main 
genetic principle in the style of the Auéba, as for all 
Indian Muslim architecture, can therefore only be 
said to be the combination of foreign and native 
Arabo-Turkish-Persian 2nd Indian, traditions. The 
amalgamation of these two traditions, which found 
expression in material, technique, shape and form, 
resulted in the manifold variations of the Indian 
types of kubba. 

In the course of the general development, we can 
distinguish some ten different phases ot style, or local 
styles (and when we use the word "local" we must 
remember the great scale of India). Sir Alexander 
Cunningham distinguished the following styles 
(Archaeological survey of India, Reports, iii, iv): 1.The 
Indo-Turkish, which began with the Slave Kings 
dynasty, with pointed or overlapping arches of 
corbelled horizontal layers, ie. still using the old 
Indian technique of vaulting, and with rich decora- 
tion in relief in stone: tomb of Sultan Iltutmigh in 
Dihli (Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 228, 187). 2. The 
style of the Khaldifs of the second dynasty (689- 
720/1290-1320), or decorated Turkish style with 
horseshoe arches of radiating layers and rich orna- 
mentation. 3. The Tughlukid, called after the third 
Turkish dynasty (720-817/:320-1414), with sloping, 
very thick walls and cusped horseshoe arches. The 
domes rest on low drums and the walls of red lime- 
stone aro panelled with white marble frames: kubba 
of Tughluk Shah in Tughlukabad (op. ce., fig. 226, 
168); also brick buildings inlaid with glazed brici 
sepulchral dome of Rukn al-Dawla in Multin, Lat 
we have still thicker walls without arches and inlay 
but with a covering of stucco, which was probably 
decorated and painted: bubba of Firüz Shah in 
Firizabad. 4. The Afghan style, called alter the 
Afghan dynasties (Sayyids, Lodis and Sûrīs) (817- 
962/z414-1555) with perpendicular walls; mostly 
octagonal mausoleums with arcades: tomb of Shér 
Shah (op. cit., fig. 224, 173); decorated with coloured 
stucco or with strips of glaze: &ubbe of Bahlül Lodi 
near Cirak-Dihlf; the octagonal mausoleums of 
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Sikandar in Old Khayrpur and others in Mubárakpur- 
Kotila and Khayrpur. Later, a coating of different 
coloured stones was preferred to the covering of 
stucco: mausoleums of Sher Shah and Husayn Khan 
in Sahsarim. s. The Turkish style in Bengal, an 
independent provincial style; squat buildings of brick 
sometimes decorated with minute falence work: 
tombs in Hadrat Pandua (769/1368) and Gawr with 
curved brick roofs. 6. The Turkish style of the 
Sharkids in Djawnpür (796-883/1394-1479) a provin- 
cial style similar to (1) and (2): tombs in Djawnpür. 
7. The early Mughal style comprises the buildings 
of the reigns of Akbar and Diahángtr (963-1037/1556- 
1628). With the tomb of Humaydn, finished in o&o/ 
1572, the Persian style established itself, In Akbar's 
tomb it again makes way for the Indian (here the old 
vihàra type) to reappear in Djahangir's tomb in 
Lahore—in the fafence which decorates it, at least 
(ca, 1036/1630). Red sandstone is the material prefer- 
red. 8. The late Mughal style under Shah Djabàn 
(r037-68/1628-57) finds its most brilliant manifesta- 
tion in the Td] Maball, which shows the Indian and 
Persian traditions in perfect union, 

To this list may be added: 9. The Deccan style, 
which covers the numerous sepulchral domes aud 
around the old capital on the plateau of the Deccan, 
although they show as many varieties as localities 
and are only variations of the north Indian sepulchral 
domes of the Turkish dynasties who founded Muslim 
rule in the Deccan, ‘Ala? al-Din Mubammad Shah of 
Dibll was the first to establish himself here in 693/ 
1294. Half a century later tbe Bahmanids succeeded 
in bringing the northern half of the Deccan under 
their rule (748-934/1347-1527). Their capital was 

à At ihe end of the otb[ssth century 


the ‘Imad Shábs in Berar (690-980/1485-1572), the 
Nigam Shahs (897-1028/1492-r610) in Bidar, the 
“Adil Shahs (805-1097/1499-1686) in Didjapür and 
the Kutb Shahs (9:8-r098/1512-167) in Golkonda, 
The most important sites for the study of the archi 
tecture are Gulbarga, the oldest capital, then Didi 
pir, Bidar and Golkonds; Bidjipór, "tbe Palmyra 
of the Deccan”, stands out from all for the richness 
and size of the buildings. The shape common to all 
domed tombs is here as in northern India a square 
building with a dome. Some of them, like the Ibrahim 
Rawda, the mausoleum of Ibrahim IT (987-1036/1579- 
1626), and tho incomplete ‘Alf II Rawda of the last 
‘Adil Shah in Bidjápür, are enclosed by long terraced 
arcades. Almost all the old buildings in the Deccan 
are built of hewn stone; in Bidjüpür and elsewhere 
also we frequently find a reddish-brown basalt. The 
transition from the square to the dome was here 
again effected from the transition zone with corner 
arches to a kind of folding of the wall by means of 
crossing pendentive-like arches which led direct to 
the round of the dome without an intervening course. 
By far the largest of these tombs, indeed the largest 
Rubba in the world, is that of Mubammad ‘Adil Shah 
(1036-70/1626-60), the celebrated Gul Gumbad in 
Bidjpür (pictures in Kunst d. isl. Volker, 223 and 
171; Die Kunst des Islam, 319 and many other works); 
a square building with an interior diameter of rso 
feet, ie. larger than the interior of the Pantheon 
(iro feet). The interior narrows towards the top 
through a system of intersecting pendentives to a 
circular basis of about x05 feet in diameter on which 
rises the dome—leaving an inner gallery open—about 
130 feet in diameter; the interior height is neaily 
200 feet and the exterior 220 feet. The weight presses 
inwards through the pendentives, but is counteracted 


by the weight of the dome, so that it was not necessary 
to counteract any outward pressure by massive walls. 

In Gulbargi, which was the capital of the Bahma- 
nids (748-920/1347-1514), still stand the simple ubbas 
of the early rulers of this dynasty, among them the 
tomb—here reproduced—of its founder Hasan Ganga 
SALW al-Din (748-59/1347-55). The bubbas of the later 
Bahmanids from Abmad Shah Wall onwards (825-30/ 
1422-36) are at Bidar and are already much larger 
and sometimes richly decorated, especially the 
mausoleum of Ahmad Shah. The square building is 
transformed to the round by keel arches at the 
corners. The interior walls are brought into rhythm 
by three flat niches on each, of which the central ones 
on the north-south axis are opened as doors. The 
central niche on the west is deepened to form a 
pentagonal miri. The niches are flanked with 
Indian pilasters. The painting of the interior is un- 
doubtedly of later origin, but the old designs may 
survive in places. The painting of the dome resembles 
that of Khddia Rabi (in Khurdsin; see above), as 
does the frieze of inscription. Almost as large as that 
just mentioned, but without decoration in the 
interior, is the kubba of Mabmtd Shah IT (887-924/ 
1482-1518). To this group also belongs an octagonal 
tomb without dome, obviously unfinished, which 
resembles the mausoleum of Khudibanda Shah in 


Sulfaniyya (Persia) and was built for Shah Khalil 
Allah Husayn, the iconoclast and saint, son of the 
tutor of Abmad Shah Dabman. The tombs of the 


Baridis who followed the Babmanids are open &ubbas. 
standing on pillars. 

The fine city of tombs of the Kutb Shähis of 
Golkonda lies outside the town in a large walled 
garden, the kubbas of the last rulers of the dynasty, 
“Abd Allah (1045-83/1635:72) and of Abu "l-Hasan 
(093-98/1672-87), who died in Mughal captivity, 
built only up to the dome, outside the walls. The cubic 
buildings are sometimes surrounded by galleries of 
arcades as in Didjápür. The bulbous domes rise out 
of a lotus pattern (see the illustrations). In the 
country around are kubbas of prominent families and 
saints, like the Cahir Gumbád reproduced here. 
‘They belong to the same type. The last great group 
to be mentioned is: 10. The style of Gudiárüt, 
with Almadabid as its capital, founded by the second 
ruler of the sulféns of Gudjärāt, Abmad Shah I (814- 
46/t411-42); his descendants ruled till 99x/2583. 
Ahmad Shah's bubba or rawda in the centre of the 
town beside the Djimi‘ Masdjid, a square building 
with sides go feet long, consists of a domed chamber 
35 feet high and four corner chambers connected by 
Pillared halls. The preference for rich, pointed 
‘ornamentation peculiar to this style finds expression 
in the marble cenotaphs and fillings of the windows. 
In fuddas outside the city, as in the mausoleum of 
Darya Khan of ea. 857/1453, we again find the Turco- 
Persian transition storeys with corner arches and 
gallery with a dome above built of horizontal layers 
(Kunst d. isl. Volker, fig. 214, and 182). 

‘The most important groups have been mentioned. 
For the most notable Mughal tombs, which are only 
briefly mentioned above, see 11ND, vii. Architecture, 
and wUGHALS, Architecture. 

Finally, it should be noted that kubba "cover" 
occurs as a technical term in the construction of scales 
and balances, where the housing for the pointer 
(isdn), often used also as a carrying handle (cf. Pedro 
de Alcala: cúbba = manija del peso), was called the 
kubba. See J. D. Latham, The interpretation of a 
Passage on scales (mawazin) in an Andalusian bisba 
manual, in JSS, xxiii (1978), 285-7. 
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(E. Dinz*) 

KUBBA (now Kuba),adistrict in the eastern 
Caucasus between Baka and Derbend [g.v]. The 
district of Kubba, with an area of 2,800 sq, miles, is 
bounded on the north by a large river, the Samar, 
which flows into the Caspian, on the west by the 
“district” of Samir which belongs to Düghistin 
[gv], on the south by the southern slopes of the 
Caucasian range (peaks: Shih-Dagh, 13,951 feet high, 
Bibi Dagh, 11,900) which separate Kubba from 
Shamākha (cf. the article gytewAx), on the south- 
east by the district of Bkü and on the east by the 
Caspian. The area between the mountains and the 
flat coast land is called Djaf (Vullers, i, 499; diáf, 
“ad venerationem principis destinatum nemus"). The 
plain between the rivers Yalama and Belbele is 
called Muskür; Shàbarün lies further south (cf. 
sulnwAn). The other cantons are Barmak (so-called 
after a member of the Barmakt family, who sought 
refuge here in the reign of Hárün al-Rashid), Shish- 
para, Tip, Khinalugh, Budugh, Yukharl-bash, Sirt, 
Anakh-dara, and (sometimes) Kabistin (4k, iv, 
650). 

The population in 1896 was 175,000; 36.7% Tat 
1g, speaking the Iranian dialect of Tati; 25.5% of 
Adharbaydjin Turks; 24% of highlanders of the 
Küra group (the Kürin [g:.); and 8% highlanders 
of the group (southeastern Daghistan group) formed 
‘of Khinalugh [2], Diek, Kriz [9.v.] and Budugh, to 
whom the Udi of Shekki [j.".] seem to be related. 
Muslims form 94% of the population (76.5% Sunnis, 
and 17.5% SbFis). Jews, Russians and Armenians 
together number several thousands, The town of 
Kubba (16,300 inhabitants), only founded in about 
1750, lies on the right bank of the river Kudial; on 
the lett bank is the Jewish quarter of the town, Near 
the mouth of the Kudial is the roadstead of Nisibid 
(called Nizovaia by the Russians) which played an 
important part in Russian military operations in 
‘Transcaucasia. 

‘The history of the district of Kubba, which at first 
must have formed part of the ancient Caucasian 
Albania, is mixed up with that of Shirwan; Shabaran 
(now a ruined site on the river Kulhan, Russian 
Gükhin) had been an important centre inhabited by 
Christians (Mukaddasl, 376) before Shamikha became 
the capital of Shirwan. On the banks of the river 
Kulhan may still be seen ruins with a wall running 


from the sea to Baba Dagh. Near the town of Kubba 
is the tomb of the Shirwan-Shah Kawis b. Kaykubid 
(d. 774/1373). 

It was only in the 18th century that Kubba 
enjoyed a period of independence. In the time of 
‘Shah Sulayman Safawi, a member of the family of 
the dimi of Kaytak (cf. pAcHtstin) called Husayn 
Khan arrived at the court of Isfahin, He became a 
SHIT and gained the favour of the Shih, who ap- 
pointed him Khan of Kubba and of Sáliyán (at the 
mouth of the Kura). Husayn Khin built the castle 
of Khudád. His grandson Husayn AIT b. Ahmad, with 
the help of Peter the Great, regained the ancestral 
estates of the smi, but his position was threatened 
by the alliance of Surkhay, prince of the Kazl- 
Kumükh, with Hadjdit Dawad, religious chief of 
Muskür, who with the help of Turkey played a con- 
siderable part in Daghistin from r7rz. Nadir Shah 
restored Saliyan to Husaya ‘All. After the death of 
Nadir, local dynasties arose everywhere, At this time 
Husayn ‘Ali moved his capital from Khudid to 
Kubba where he built a town and annexed Shabarin 
and Kulhan. He died in 1171/1758. His son Fath ‘Alt 
Khan who succeeded him sought the help of the 
empress Catherine 11, who in 1189/1775 sent General 
de Medem to Derbend, under a pretext of avenging 
the death of the academician Gmelin, who had died on 
27 June 1774 in captivity with the asmi of Kayak. 
With the help of the Russians, Fath ‘AH re-estab- 
lished his authority over what he could regard as his 
hereditary fiet (Daghistan, Kubba, Saliyan). He also 
took Shirwan, and the Khan of Bákü appointed him. 
his son's guardian. The influence of Fath ‘AN Khin 
gradually extended beyond the bounds of the district. 
In 1193/1778 he sent 9,000 men to Gillin to restore 
Hidiyat Khan, who had been driven out by the 
Küdiürs (g.v.]. In 1202/1788 he seized Ardabil, where- 
upon the Shah-sewan (g.v.] recognised his authority. 
The Khins of Kara-Dagh and of Tabriz sought his 
support. Fath ‘Alf is credited with ambitious designs 
on Adharbaydién. To reconcile his plans with those 
of the king Irakli of Georgia, Fath ‘Ali met the latter 
at Shamkür (Shamkhor) but soon afterwards fel! ill 
and died in 1203/1789. 

‘The political and military work of Fath ‘Alt Khan 
crumbled away under his successors. His young son 
Shaykh ‘Alt Agha (succeeded in 179r) had a very 
adventurous career. This young Khan relied on the 
support of the Kagjars, but Count Zubov took 
Derbend on 4 May 1796, and entrusted the govern- 
ment to his sister PerDjahàn Khanum. Taken 
prisoner by the Russians, Shaykh ‘All Aghà escaped 
and renewed the struggle. On the accession of the 
‘emperor Paul, Russian policy suddenly changed and 
the Russian troops were withdrawn. Shaykh ‘Al 
returned to Derbend. In r8or he and the other Khans 
sent a delegation to Alexander 1, but by 1805 we 
again find Shaykh «AIT rebelling against the Russians 
to whom he caused continual trouble till 1226/1811. 
The khànate of Kuba was occupied by the Russians 
in 1806, and by the treaty of 2813 Persia renounced 
her clair to the eastern Caucasus, From its incorpo- 
ration in the Russian empire, Kubba formed a 
"gouvernement" of Shirwan (later of Baka). Since 
1919 Kubba has been part of the republic of Adhar- 
bäydjän, at first independent and then a Soviet SSR. 

Bibliography: cf. the articles DAGHISTAN, 

DERBIND, SHEKKI and SHIRWAN. See especially the 

work of the local historian ‘Abbas Kull Agha Baki- 

Kiyinov (a descendant of the Khins of Baki, who 

were related to Fath ‘All Khin), the Gillistin-é 

Tram, of which a Russian version by the author 
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2. Bukhara, Mausoleum of the Sàmánid Ismá'll, 4th/roth c. (Photo A. F. Kersting) 
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3. Marw. Mausoleum of Sulyan Sandjar, sth/1rth c. (Photo Karin 
Rührdanz) 


4. Cairo. Mausoleum of Imam al-Shafifl, ca. 6oB|arr. — 5. Cairo, Mausoleum of Imam al-&hifid, ca. 608/r2t 
Exterior. (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Interior, (Courtesy Creswell Archive, Ashmolean Museun 
Museum, Oxford.) Oxford.) 
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8. Samarkand. Mausoleum Gür-i Mir, 806/1404. (Photo B. Brentjes) 


9. Samarkand. Shah-j Zinde. General view. (Photo Konstanze Göbel) 
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himselt (1794-1846) was published at Bákü in 1926 
(Travaux de la société scientifique de l'Azerbaidjan, 
part 4). The principal decuments are in the col- 
lection by A. Bergé, Tiflis 1866 ff, ixil, index 
under Derbend-Kubba. (V. Minorsky) 
AL-KUBBA, KussaT At-ÁLAM, K. AL-ARD, K 

AnIN "the dome of the world, of the earth, of Arin”, 

expressions used by the Islamic geographers and as- 

tronomers to denote the geographical centre of. 
the earth (wasatal-ard)at the zenith of which exists 
the Aubbat al-sama? oc wasat al-samá?^; the kubbat al- 
ard, defined as being equidistant from the four cardi- 
nal points or dfíAd? (see e.g. Ibn Rustih, 8, tr. Wiet, 7) is 
theoretically to be found at go® from each of the poles 
and meridians of longitude zero and 180°, passing 
through the two extremities of the inhabited world 

(whether the longitudes are calculated starting from 

the east or the west).Lt is thussituated on the equa- 

tor, and, for those authorities who followed Ptolemy, 
at 9o* to the east of the meridian of the Fortunate 

Isles [see At-DIAZA'"V At-KHALIDAT] taken as the 

starting point, Now, if the theoretical position of 

the gubba causes no problems, its localisation in prac- 
tice does in fact pose an fateresting one. 

‘The author of the Huditd al-5ilam (tr. Minorsky, 58, 
$ 4, No. 13) echoes a tradition which places the centre 
of the inhabited world in an island called Nara (read 
as Bara by Minorsky) at a longitude of 90° east, and 
he adds that the astronomical tables and the position 
of the planets and fixed stars were calculated in 
relation to this equinoxial island (istid? al-layl wa 
‘bnahdr ; ef. Ibn Rustih, 84 tr. 92, “Pile équatoriale"). 
However, akBirüni in his al-Kámüm al-Mas‘adi, 
whilst noting the fact that this island is mentioned 
by al-Fazirl and Va*küb b. Tarik, places it at 190° 
50° longitude east, i.e. at 50" to the east of Yamakofi/ 
Djemakit/Djamagüd, which marked the extreme 
eastern boundary of the inhabited world, and he 
states that there are some more or less unknown 
places there. In his Indie, 157, tr. i, 303-4, al-Pirink 
notes that the name Yamakofi is reminiscent of 
Kankdiz/Gangdiz, which Abü Ma'shar al-Balklii took 
as the starting-place for the longitudes, calculated 
from east to west and no longer from west to east. 
(cf. D. Pingree, The thousands of Aba Ma‘shar, 
London 1968, 41 and index). Al-Mas*üdI, Muritdi, ii, 
131 = $555, recording an ancient Iranian tradition, 
attributes to Kay Khusraw the foundation of 
Kankdiz, and he notes specifically that certain 
authorities equate it with Yang-ch'eou; he further 
adds that several Chinese kings made it their capital. 
Al-Birani, loc. cît., mentions Kay Kawas or Djim/ 
Djamshid as founder of this legendary town which 
was to remain, at least theoretically, as the extreme 
limit of the known world for later scholars. Abü 
Ma'shar likewise places it to the east of China and 
at 90* from the kubbat al-asd, but he identifies it with 
Dzayn, which is a dangerous error. 

The Indians used to calculate the longitudes from 
Lanka (Ceylon), whose southern tip is not very far 
from the equator, but they were led to displace the 
original meridian westwards and to adopt instead 
that of Udidjayn [g4:], which is near to the Tropic 
of Cancer but not at all near to the Equator. The 
name of this town, which has indeed a genuine geo- 
graphical existence, was written in Arabic script 
Drayn/Uzayn 5.4/2 J| (ef. Ibn Rustih, 22, tr. 19 
and n. 6, with bibl; al-Mas'üdi, Tanbik, ed. Sàwi, 
Cairo 1357/1937, 192), and then, by means of a 
wrong reading, Ariu Jl; it is under this latter 
form that this toponym appears in later works, that 


it is transcribed in the mediaeval Latin translations, 
and that it appears even in some French lexica 
(Arine). Being unaware of the exact position of 
Udidiayn, some authors tended to consider it as an 
island in the Indian Ocean (cf. Hid al-Salam, tr. 
190), or at least to place it quite naturally on the 
equator, totally unaware of their error (thus Ibn 
Rustih, loc, cit., or al-Mastadi, Tanbih, loc. cit). In 
this way, kubat Arin and kubbat al-ard became 
an astronomer as recent as al-Rüdán 
the Pubbaf aLard or al-"ülam as the 
point of intersection of the equator and the dairat 
nisf al-nahár and still calls it the fubbat rin, but he 
probsbly saw only there a traditional name without 
any direct connection with the town of Udidiayn, 

Finally, it may be noted that the use of the word 
kubba to denote the geographical centre of the earth. 
has given rise to the idea that a particularly high 
point of the earth is involved here, The Indian 
tradition which makes the zero meridian go through 
Ceylon, where Adam's Peak rises, may conceivably 
be influenced by this conception, which al-Birént 
attacked in his Kanan (ct. A. Bausani, in Studies on 
Islam, Amsterdam-London 1974, 28-9). 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
already mentioned, see above all the Hudüd al- 

‘alam, comm. 189, 245, 335-6; M. Reinaud, Introd. 

générale à la séographie des Orientaur, Paris 1848, 

pp. cexxxix ff.; Battáni, Opus astronomicum, ed. 

Nalline, Milan 1899-1907, passim; art. DIUGH- 

RAFIVA, (Cu. PerLaT) 

KUBBAT At-HAWA”, “the Dome of the Winds”, 
a popular appellation for isolated monuments 
situated on rocky spurs, for example, the (un- 
dated) domed tomb of a shaykh on the west bank of 
the Nile (cf. Murray's Handbook for travellers in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, 9th edition, ed. Mary Brodrick, 
London 1896, 920) above Aswan. This presumably 
postdates the destruction of an adjacent Coptic 
monastery, attested by a graifito, in Shams al-Dawla's 
Nubian expedition of 1173, though the monasteries 
of the area, to judge from desecratory Muslim visita- 
tion inscriptions in Arabic dated, inter alia, 694/ 
1294-5, in the neighbouring monastery of "St. 
Simeon” (not mentioned ín U. Monneret de Villard, 
Description générale du monastère de Sni. Siméon d 
Asudn, Milan 1927), survived for a further century 
or more. 

The most celebrated edifice of the name no longer 
exists. This is recorded by al-Kindi (Fada'l Migr, ed. 
Guest, 147, Il. 14-25; cf. al-Makrizi, Khites, ii, Balak 
1853, 201, l. 2t; 202, Il. 3-31) as a palace built by 
Hátim b. Harthama, governor of Egypt in 194-5] 
809-11 on a spur of the Mukattam hills. This was 
deliberately destroyed on the fall of the Tülànid 
dynasty and no trace of it exists. The exact site has 
been disputed, but its total disappearance makes it 
more probable that it was on the site later occupied 
by the Ayyübid Citadel of Cairo (K. A. C. Creswell, 
The Muslim architecture of Egypt, ii, Oxford 1959, 6, 
and references) than higher on the Mukattain hills 
in the neighbourhood of the Fatimid mashhad, 
generally known as the Mashhad al-Diuyüshl. The 
site of this Kubbat al-Hawa" was subsequently con- 
verted into a cemetery, and various mosques, which 
‘have equally disappeared without trace, were erected 
there (P. Casanova, Histoire et description de la 
Citadelle dw Caire [= MMAFC VI], Paris 1894, 
557-61). 

Though the possibility that the Cairene Kubbat 
al-Hawi? may be identified with the presumed 
Fatimid observatory on the Mukattam hills must be 
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discounted (cf. A. Sayı, The observatory in Islam and 
its place in the general history of the observatory, 
Ankara 1960, 130-56), the sense of the term Kubbat 
al-Flawd? suggests the persistence into Islamic tradi- 
tion of some reminiscence of the Athenian Tower of 
the Winds, described as an Aorologium by Varro (De 
re rustica, 3.5.17) and dated accordingly pre-37 B.C., 
but also representing the winds on its eight facets 
(H. S. Robinson, The Tower of the Winds and the 
Roman markei place, in American Journal of Archae- 
ology, xivii [1943], 291-305; J. V. Noble and D. J. de 
Solla Price, The water clock in the Tower of the Winds, 
in ibid., Lxii [1968], 345-55]. The term Kubbat al-Hawa? 
may thus been used in Islam for structures 
associated with time-keeping oc meteorology, though 
the evidence for this in the standard authorities is 
lacking. The reasons, incidentally, for the use, in the 
18th century A.D., of the Tower of the Winds in 
Athens as a sami'-khne of the Kadir! dervishes 
(Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 
Oxford 1928, i, 12 et passim) have still to be eluci- 
dated. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(J. M. Rocers) 

KUBBAT At-SAKHRA, the Dome of the 
Rock, at times called the Mosque of ‘Umar, is the 
oldest remaining monument of Islamic architecture, 
and probably the first conscious work of art of 
Islamic civilisation, 

Location and description, ‘The Dome of the Rock 
is located on an artificial platform, roughly but not 
exactly in the centre of the Haram al-Sharif (g..] 
in Jerusalem. The shape and emplacement of the 
platform were probably determined by the ruined 
state of the old Jewish Temple area, together with 
whatever Roman constructions may have been left; 
it is also possible that there were pious and historical 
or legendary associations with parts of this area of 
the Maram, but these are difficult to demonstrate 
(see below). 

A celebrated inscription, in which al-Ma^mün 
replaced ‘Abd al-Malik's name with his own, dates the 
construction of the Dome (kubba in the inscription) 
to 72/691-2. It has been superbly described in all 
details by K. A. C. Creswell, and recent repairs have 
only confirmed most of his reconstruction of the 
original monument. It consists of a dome (20.44 m. in 
diameter and 30m. in height) surrounded by two 
octagonal ambulatories, each side of the outer one 
being around 20.50 m. Interior supports consisted of 
piers and columns; the dome was set on a high drum 
and probably was from the very beginning a wooden 
double dome. There were fifty-six windows in the 
drum and the octagons, a parapet on the outside, 
and simple porches. Two important architectural 
characteristics of the Dome of the Rock must be 
noted. One is the superb geometry of its layout, based 
on the extension of two squares inscribed in the 
circle of the rotunda. It is this geometry which 
provides the monument with its harmonious airiness 
and which makes it possible to perceive the whole 
building at a glance. The second characteristic is that, 
from the point of view of its plan and composition, 
the Dome of the Rock belongs to a high tradition of 
Byzantine architecture represented by monuments 
found in Ravenna, Syria (St. Simeon, Bosra), and 
Jerusalem (Holy Sepulchre, Church of the Ascension). 
Jt is almost certain that its builders and planners 
were Christians from Syria or Palestine, 

‘The Dome of the Rock was lavishly decorated with 
marble, mosaics, and gilt bronze plaques. The cupola 
was gilded on the outside and the outer walls were 


in large part covered with mosaics. Most of the ex- 
terior decoration has disappeared, but, in spite of 
numerous restaurations, the interior still approxi- 
mates to its original appearance of a glittering 
sheathing of mosaics. Almost every part of the walls 
was covered with vegetal and geometric designs, 
and these included the very unusual motif of royal 
crowns and jewels. A fairly complete description of 
all these themes has been provided by Marguerite 
van Berchem in Creswell's Early Muslim architecture, 
Although there is some debate about the origins of 
the mosaicists (Syrian or Byzantine), there is little 
disagreement about the stylistic origins of the decora- 
tion. Most of it derives from the rich vocabulary of 
Late Antique and early Byzantine art, but there are 
also definite Iranian elements. Together with the 
important absence of any figural representations, 
this mixture of sources indicates that a conscious 
new Muslim taste affected the decoration of the Dome 
of the Rock far more than its architecture, We shall 
return later to the interpretation which could be 
given to these mosaics, since it is closely related to 
the problem of the meaning of the whole monument. 
As we shall see, a key document for whatever inter- 
pretation is given lies in the long inscription in gold 
mosaic cubes which runs along both sides of the 
octagonal arcades. In addition to providing the date 
cf the building, this inscription contains numerous 
Kur'Anic passages which range from statements of 
the faith of Islam (cxii; xxxiii, 54; xvii, rrr, etc.) to 
the major Christological passages in the Holy Book 
(especially iv, 169-71 and xix, 34-7). These are our 
earliest dated fragments from the Kur'án, and C. 
Kessler has shown recently that many letters were 
already provided with clear diacritical marks (see 
Bibl). 

Although the Dome of the Rock has been amazingly 
well preserved, it was affected by many alterations 
and repairs over the centuries. The exact chronology 
of all these changes is difficult to establish. The 
cupola was redone in Fatimid times and under the 
‘Ottomans; the roof of the octagons was repaired in 
“Abbasid times; and their ceilings transformed under 
the Mamlüks. The Crusaders added a handsome iron 
screen around the Rock, which has now been removed, 
but it was the Ottomans who in the roth/r6th century 
covered the building's exterior walls with some of the 
best-known examples of Turkish ceramics. Between 
1956 and 1964 a Restoration Committee under the 
leadership of Egyptian and Jordanian architects and 
authorities undertook a complete restoration of the 
monument, Some part, such as the dome, were 
totally redone, others, the mosaics for instanc 
cleaned and repaired, The guiding principle of this 
work was to put every part of the building back in 
its earliest documented shape, Although future 
research may quibble at some of the decisions taken 
(for instance, it is likely that the beams of the 
ambulatory's roof were visible, since painted ones 
were found there), it has been one of the most 
successful jobs of restoration known anywhere, and 
it is hoped that its carofully-kept records will soon 
be published. 

Significance. The Dome of the Rock has excited 
more scholarly concern than any other Islamic 
monument, and this for several reasons. It is a unique 
building which was rarely copied for its shape (a 
few later muusoloums like the Sulaybiyya in Samarra 
or Kaláwün's tomb in Cairo may have used it as a 
model), and never for its functions. Tt does not fit 
into any architectural series. Also it is located on 
the site of the Jewish Temple, in the holy city of 
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Christianity, without showing obvious traces of 
impact from the two older monothestie faiths. It 
does not look like a mosque, and the Aksi nearby 
fulfilled the congregational needs of the Muslim com- 
munity. Finally, literary sources on the Dome of 
the Rock are confused and contradictory,even though 
the inscription on the building indicates that it was 
a major effort of the Umayyad dynasty, 

The many explanations which exist can be divided 
into three broad groups. The first one is the tradi- 
tional pious Muslim view, which interprets the Rock 
as the place whence the Prophet went on his cele- 
brated Journey into Heaven [mi*rádj [g.v]). That 
such became eventually the holy meaning of the 
Dome of the Rock is undisputable, since the whole 
Haram became the Masdjid al-Aksé of Kur'ün, 
XVII, x. But, while the association between the Rock 
and the Prophet's Journey may have been made 
quite early, there is no trace of it in the most authen- 
tic document about the monument, sc. its long in- 
scription. 

The second explanation is concretely historical, 
and goes back to a passage from al-Ya'kübi. This 
explanation holds that, during the struggle of the 
Umayyads with Ibn akZubayr, ‘Abd al-Malik at- 
tempted to create in Jerusalem a shrine which would 
compete with the Ka'ba and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Recently, W. Caskel revived the theory by 
pointing ont that the Umayyads as a dynasty did 
Seek a cultic center in Syria or Palestine, and that 
Jerusalem wes the only one which fulfilled the 
necessary conditions. The main objection to this 
theory is that, even though there are several literary 
indications of a special Umayyad attachment to 
Palestine, there is some doubt as to whether such a 
basic Islamic requirement as the pilgrimage to Mecca 
could be altered, Furthermore, al-Ya‘kabl was a 
violently anti-Umayyad polemicist, whose inter- 
pretations are open to criticism. 

The third explanation is cultural-historical. 
Starting with the evidence of the inscriptions and 
of the mosaics, it proposes to see in the Dome of 
the Rook a monument proclaiming the new faith and 
empire in the city of the older two religions. It 
sanctified anew a Jewish sanctuary and slowly 
incorporated within itself the memories of Abraham. 
and Joseph, among others. It set up the crowns of 
Byzantine and Persian kings like an offering around 
the centre of the monuments, and put up its own 
Christology above the crowns. It was a missionary 
monument of victory, built at a time when ‘Abd 
al-Malik was concerned with Christian enmity, but 
especially when he sought to proclaim Islamic unique- 
ness within a common religious tradition, as, for 
instance, in his coinage. As the specific need of 
maintaining the cohesion of the community of faithful 
waned, pious associations grew up and eventually 
transformed the Dome of the Rock into the unique 
sanctuary it is today. 

While this third explanation seems to us to reflect 
better than the first two the evidence of contemporary 
sources and of the spirit of the time, it is only fair 
to say that the debate is not yet closed. However it 
may be eventually resolved, two conclusions are 
pertinent. One is that, both as a work of art and 
as a cultural and pious document, the Dome of the 
Rock is a unique monument of Islamic culture in 
almost all repects. The second one is that it is a 
monument with a history, for, whatever its initial 
purpose may have been, it developed more and more 
complicated associations as time went on. It may 
indeed be a rare instance of a sanctuary whose holy 


meaning grew after it had been built. But, as a work 
of art, it is one of the most telling documents about 
the gradual transformation of a local Syro-Palestinian 
Christian art into Islamic art. 

Bibliography: All earlier works are listed and 
discussed in K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, i, Oxford 1969. Of particular impor- 
tance are O. Grabar, The Umayyad Dome of the 
Roch, in Ars Orientalis, iii (1957), and C. Kessler, 
Above the ceiling of ... the Dome of the Rock, in 
JRAS (1964). Since 1969, one should see Grabar, 
The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 1973; 
Kessler, “Abd al-Malik's inscription, in JRAS 
(1970); M. Ecochard, A propos du Dôme du Rocher, 
in BEO, xxv (1972); W. Caskel, Der Felsendom und 
die Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem, Cologne 1953. 

(O. Grasan) 

KUBBE WEZIRI (r.) "vizier of the dome" was 
the name given, under the Ottomans, to the mem- 
bers of the imperial Diwan (dizdn-i Mondyün. 
1g) who came together on several mornings each 
week around the Grand Vizier in the chamber of 
the Topkapı Palace called Kubbe alt! becanse it 
was crowned by a dome. The gubbe wesirleri were 
the Radi-‘askers [q.v.] of Rumelia and Anatolia, the 
kádi of Istanbul, the dejterdar [see nArrARDAR], the 
nighandjt [q.v], the aghas of the Janissaries, the 
commander of the cavalry and, when he happened 
to be in the capital, the apudan pasha (¢.v.]. This 
institution was abandoned under Ahmed III [gv]. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, Staatsverfas- 
sung, ii, off; see also the Bibls. of the articles 
cited above and above all, wAzIR. (Ep.) 
KOBCUR (in Central Asia), the most important 

of the taxes and impositions of Mongol origin 
in the Cingizkbanid period. It was originally a tax 
on flocks and herds, payable by the Mongols to their 
ruler, Such a levy was made by Cingiz-Khàn early 
in his career for the support of his ally and patron 
the Ong-Khén of the Kereyts (Histoire secrète des 
Mongols, ed. L. Ligeti, Budapest 1971, 107; Rashid 
al-Din, Sbornik letopisei, ed. Berezin, xiii, 178). In 
the formative years of the Mongol Empire, abéiar 
was levied at a rate of one animal out of every roo 
(Djuwaynt, iii, 76; Rashid al-Din, Djami el-Tévarikh, 
ed. Blochet, 42). At this stage it Seems to have been 
paid only by the nomads. 

In 650/1252 the Greak Khan Mongke introduced 
among other reforms a new method of taxation. 
Following the model that had been established in 
Transoxania by the governor Mabmid Yalawad, he 
imposed on the Empite a poll-tax, levied according 
to the wealth of the individual taxpayer on a sliding 
scale from ten dindrs down to one. Other rates are 
also mentioned. This tax was to be called Fibédr, 
and was to be paid by the subject population 
(Djuwayui, i, 253-4). Such a tax inevitably involved 
periodical censuses of the conquered population 
(Diuwaynt, i, 25; cf. Grigor of Akane‘, History of 
the Nation of the Archers, ed. and tr. Blake and Frye, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 57). On the basis of a new 
census, kübčür was reassessed in 656/1258 on a scale 
ranging from soo dindys to one. Thereafter the 
imposition of census and "pol.tax" Hdbéür seems 
to have become a regular procedure, at least in the 
west, as new territory submitted to the Mongols or 
was conquered by them (see e.g. Rashid al-Din, 
Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, ed. and tr. Quatre- 
inére, 256-7). It boeame something of a byword for 
Mongol oppression (see Minorsky, Pür-i Baka and 
his poems, in Iranica, Tehran 1964, 209). 

The original "animaldevy" #ibéiir continued to 
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be paid by the Mongols—in Persia until the reign 
of Ghizan, who abolished it (Rashid al-Din, Ge- 
schichte Odsdn-Ban's, ed. Jahn, 300). The sources 
consequently sometimes use the term Aibéir-i 
mawäsşki for the animal-levy, in order to distinguish 
it from the poll-tax. 

Bibliography: H. F. Schurmann, Mongolian 
tributary practices of the thirteenth century, in 
HJAS, xiv (1956), 304-89; J. M. Smith, Jr, 
Mongol and nomadic taxation, in HJAS, xxx 
(z970), 46-85; I P. Petrushevsky, Zemledie i 
agrarnte otnosheniya v. Irane XIII-XIV we, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1960, 3609; G. Doerfer, Tir- 
Aische und Mongolische Elemente im Newper- 
sischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 387-91; and see for 
this tax in Persia, KnAnADI, 2. Persia. 

D. O. Moran) 

KUBILAY, Mongol Great Khan (1260-94), the 
brother and successor of Móngke (q.v.], was born ir. 
1215. In 1251 Möngke entrusted him with the ad- 
ministration of Northern China, and he took part 
in the subsequent war which his brother launched 
against the Sung rulers of the South. The conquest 
of the Sung was finally completed only during his 
own reign (1279), when the whole of China was again 
united under one ruler for the first time since the 
tenth century, Already in 1260 he had transferred 
the capital of the Empire from Karakorum [¢.v.] to 
Peking, in Mongol Khan-Ballgh [¢.v.], ie. “Khin's 
Town", and in 1271 he proclaimed the foundation of 
the Vüan Dynasty, the twentieth of the Chinese 
Official Dynasties. His right to the Khánate was at 
first disputed by his younger brother Arlgh Böke, 
who perhaps had the stronger claim and who finally 
surrendered only in 1264; the struggle was then taken 
up by Kaydu (2.5. who remained a thorn in Kubi- 
lay's side during the whole of his long reign. Nor was 
Kubilay more successful in his campaigns against the 
Japanese and the Indo-Chinese or in an attempt to 
gain a foothold on the island of Java. In China he 
encouraged the propagation of Tibetan Buddhism, 
Dut, like most of the Great Kháns, was favourably 
disposed to Islam and the Muslims; only for a time 
(during the years 1282-9), as a result of the events 
connected with the assassination of the minister 
Abmad, did the Muslims fall into disfavour with 
him. He was described by a European observer, who 
had travelled widely within his territories, the 
Venetian Marco Polo, as “the most puissant of men, 
in subjects, lands, and treasures, that there is on 
earth or ever was, from the time of our first father 
Adam to this day” 

Bibliography: Rashid al-Din, od. Blochet, 
350-580, tr. J. À. Boyle, The successors of Genghis 
Khan, New York and London 1971, 243-315; 
Wassáf, ed. Bombay, 16-23; R. Grousset, L'Empire 
des steppes, 352-90; P. Ratchnevsky, Rašid ad-Din 
über die Mohammedanerverfolgungen in China unter 
Qubilai, in Raskid al-Din commemoration volume 
(1318-1968), ed. J. A. Boyle and K. Jahn, Wiesba- 
den 1970, 163-80. (W. BartHoxp - [J. A. Borie) 
KUBRA, SHAYKH ABU 'L-DIANNAB AHMAD B. 

“Umar Napim AL-DIN, eponymous founder of the 
Kubrawl SüfI order, one of the major orders of 
the Mongol period in Central Asia and Khurasin, 
from which stem numerous derivative initiatic lines. 
The sobriquet of Kubri is an abbreviation of the 
Kur'ànic expression al-fammat al-kubrd, “the major 
disaster", a nickname Nadjm al-Din earned through 
his formidable talent in polemic and disputation. 
Born in Khirazm in s o/rr45, he began bis 
career as a scholar of hadith and kalām, travelling 


extensively in the cultivation of these disciplines. 
His interest in Süfism was awakened in Egypt, where 
he became a murid of Shaykh Rüzbihán al-Wazzin 
al-Misri, an initiate of the Suhrawardi order. After a 
number of years in Egypt, he went to Tabriz to 
pursue his studies of kaldm, but came instead under 
the influence of a certain Baba Faradj Tabrizl, who 
persuaded him definitively to abandon his concern 
with the external religious sciences and to devote 
himself fully to the Safi path. He then spent some 
time in the company of two other preceptors, 
‘Ammar b. Yasir al-Bidlis and Ismail) al-Kastl, 
from both of whom he received the ritual Miirka, 
before returning to Shaykh Razbihaa in Egypt. By 
then, Razbihan evidently regarded Kubra as fully 
mature, for in about 540/1145 he sent him back to 
Kh"árazm with full authority to train and initiate 
disciples. Kubra swiftly gathered a large following, 
including a remarkable number of individuals who 
attained prominence in their own right as gnostics 
and writers on Süfism; he is, in fact, frequently 
designated as wali-turdsk, the "manufacturer of 
saints", Among his foremost disciples were Madjd 
al-Din Baghdadi (d. 616/1219), Nadjm al-Din Daya 
Rr (d. 654/1256; author of the celebrated Süff 
compendium Mirséd al-Cibad, ed. Amin Riyabl, 
Tehran 1352/1972; Eng. tr. Hamid Algar, The path 
of God's bondsmen from origin to return, forthcoming), 
Sa'd al-Din Hamüya (d. 650/z252), Bab’ Kamil 
Djandf, Sayf al-Din Bakharzl (d. 658/1260; cf. Sa'id 
Naisi, Sayf al-Din Bakharzi, in Madjalla-y Dinisk- 
hada-i Adabiyyat, iila [Tir x334/October 1955], 1-15, 
and Iradi Afshar, SargudkasM-i Sayf al-Din Bákharsi, 
Tehran 1341/1962), and Radi al-Din ‘Al Lala (d. 
642/1244). Kubra died during the Mongol conquest 
cf Kh*árazm in 617/r220; according to the tradi- 
tional accounts, he refused an invitation by the 
Mongols to leave the city before they proceeded 
with their massacre of the inhabitants, and died at 
the head of a band of followers while engaged in 
hand-to-hand combat. He is reputed to have been 
buried at the site of his khdnatdh outside the city, 
and his tomb, located in what subsequently became 
known as Kóhne-Urgenj (see cURGANDI), became a 
centre of pious visitation, retaining this function even 
under Soviet rule (cf. G. P.Snesarev, Relikti 
domusul'manshikh verovanit i obryadov u Urhehou 
Khoresma, Moscow 1969, 269, 433). 

Kubra left behind a number of brief but important 
works dominated by a concern with the analysis of 
the visionary experience. He discussed in them, for 
example, the various significances of dreams and 
visions; the degrees of luminous epiphany that are 
manifested to the mystic; the different classes of 
concept and image (Ahawdfir) that engage his atten- 
tion; and the nature and interrelations of man's 
“subtle centres’ (Laif), Most important of Kubrü's 
treatises are Fawiih al-djamdl wa-fawitih al-djalal 
(edited with an exhaustive introduction on the life 
and work of Kubra by F. Meier, Wiesbaden 1957), 
al-Usal al-‘ashara and Risdlat al-bhaif al-kPim min 
lawwat ai-id*im (edited, together with other lesser 
treatises, by M. Molé under the title of Traités 
mineurs, in Annales Islamologiques (Cairo), iv (1963), 
1-78). In addition to these short works on the path, 
Kubrá also embarked on a Süff commentary on the 
Kur%in that he was unable to complete but was 
continued after his death first by his murid Nadim 
al-Din Rizi and then by another Kubrawl, SAL? 
al-Din Simndnt (cf. H. Corbin, Em Islam iranien, 
Paris 1972, ili, 175-6, 276 n. go, and Süleyman Ateş, 
gari tefsir okulu, Ankara 1974, 139-60). 
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‘The line of Kubra was perpetuated by several of 
his disciples. Sayf al-Din Bakharzi established a 
well-endowed ġhānakāh in Bukhara. Wakf documents 
relating to this kkénaiah have been published by 
C.D.Cekhovit, Butiarstie dokumentt XIV v, 
‘Tashkent 1965); it was there that Berke Khan, fifth 
ruler of the Golden Horde, proclaimed his acceptance 
of Islam (J. Richard, La conversion de Berke et les 
débuts de Vislamisation de la Horde d'Or, in REL, 
xxxv [1967], 173-0). Badr al-Din Samarkand, a 
murid of Bakharai, travelled to India and established 
there a branch of the Kubrawiyya that came to be 
known as the Firdawsiyya; its most important figure 
was Abmad Yabya Manéri (d. 772/1371), author of 
widely-read Maktgbat (publ. Lucknow rgt). Saíd 
al-Din Hamiya established a Ahanahah at Babrabid 
in Khurāsān, the direction of which was assumed by 
his son, Sadr al-Din Ibrahim, who in 694/1295 presi- 
ded over the conversion to Islam of Gházán Kbàn, 
the Iikbanid ruler of Iran (cf. Rashid al-Din Fadl 
Allah, Ta*rikh-i Mubdrak-i Gháimi, cd. K. Jahn, 
London 1940, 76-80), Another murid of Sa‘d al-Din 
Hamüya was ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi (d. 6613/1263), 
author of several important treatises (published by 
Mok under the title Kitdó al-usán al-kāmil, Tehran. 
and Paris 1962). 

The most long-lived and prolific te line 
deriving from Nadim al-Din Kubrá was probably 
that descending by way of Radi al-Din ‘All Lala and 
two further links of the chain to ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
Simnant. Simnánt further elaborated the analysis of 
the laa*if and also formulated a critique of Ibn 
‘arabI's doctrine of wahdat al-wudjad that was to 
have much influence on Indian Nakshbandt circles 
(see H. Landolt’s introduction to Mwudtabát-i ‘Abd 
al-Rakman IsfariPini wa ‘Ald al-Dawla Simndni, 
‘Tehran and Paris 1972, for a copious bibliography 
on Simnäni). “Ali Hamadáni, a murid successively of 
two of Simnáni's followers, Tak al-Din Akbt and 
Mabmüd Mazdakani, introduced the Kubrawi order 
to Badakhshan and Kashmir. He died in 786/1385, 
and is variously reputed to have been buried in 
Khuttalan (present-day Kuldb, Tadzhik SSR) [see 
‘Keurtatan) and Srinagar (J. K. Teufel, Eine Lebens- 
beschreibung des Scheichs *Ali-i Hamadáni, Leiden 
1962; Sayyida Ashraf Zafar, Amiri Kabir Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamadáni, Lahore 1972). He designated him- 
self as a "second “Ali”, and although the branch of 
the Kubsawi order he introduced to Kashmir remains 
purely Sunnt to the present day, it is not surprising 
that various descendants of Hamadàni came to adopt 
Shi‘ism. Ishak al-Kbuttalans, successor of ‘Alt 
Hamadini, was murdered by emissaries of the 
Tümürid ruler Shahrukh ín about 826/423, but 
before dying appointed as his successor Mubammad 
Nürbakhsh. The majority of Khuttalini's followers 
accepted Nürbakhsh, but a minority gave their 
loyalty to ‘Abd Allah Barzishabad! instead. This 
schism gave rise to two separate derivatives of the 
Kubrawiyya, each with its own name, but having in 
common an adoption of Shitism. One was the 
Nürbakhshiyya, that survived in Iran into the 
Safavid period; the other came to acquire, at a date 
and in a fashion unknown, the designation of Dhahab- 
biyya, and has survived down to the present ia Iran, 
where its chief centre is Shiraz (cf. R. Gramlich, 
Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens, in A/KM, 
xxvi/x [1965], 14-26). 

‘The latter history of the Kubrawiyya in its Central 
Asian homeland is not well-known. It is probable 
that it was almost universally displaced, even in 
Khvárarm, by the Nakshbandiyya from the early 


9th/sth century onwards, The small town of Sāktarī 
near Bukhara remained, however, an active centre 
of the Kubrawiyya until at least the early 12th/17th 
century (for a list of works produced by the she ykhs 
of Saktart, see A. A. Semenov, Sobranie vostočsiáh 
rukopisei Akademii Nauk Usbekskoi SSR, Tashkent 
1955, iii, 327-5); and at some point the Kubrawiyya 
spread eastwards from Central Asia into the Muslim. 
regions of China (cf. Mubammad Tawadu', al-Isldm 
wa "I-Sin, Cairo 1364/1945, 112). 

Finally, there are traces of the Kubrawiyya in 
Turkey—a Kubrawl shaykh by the name of Mustafa 
Dede is recorded to have fought in the ranks of the 
army that conquered Istanbul (Ayvansara't, Hadikat 
ULdjewdmi*, Istanbul 1281/1861, ii, 26r)—but no 
lasting implantation of the order appears to have 
taken place either in Turkey or the Arab lands. Only 
a nominal existence of the Kubrawiyya persisted in 
the western Islamic world as one of the multiple 
secondary affiliations professed by Nakghbandis of 
the Mudjaddidi-Khálidi line (cf. Muhammad As‘ad 
al-Irbili, al-Risdla al-as‘adiyya fi 'Hariba al-aliyya, 
Istanbul 1343/1924, 29)- 
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listing of all sources on the life and work of Kubra. 
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Kubrawiya entre Sunnisme et Shi'isme aux huitième 

et neuvième siècles de l'Hegire, in REI, xxix (1961), 

61-142 (a pioneering study, despite excessive 

emphasis on allegedly proto-SbI't elements in the 

early Kubrawiyya; cf. Algar, Some observations on 
religion in Safavid Persia, in Iranian Studies, viif1-2 

(winter-spring 1974], 287-90); Ye. E. Bertels, 

Cetverostishiva Sheikha Nadim ad-Dina Kubra, 

in Sufism i sufiiskaya literatura, Moscow 1965, 

324-8; Corbin, L'Homme de lumiere dans le soufisme 
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(H. Aroan) 

KUBRUS, modem Turkish Kibris, Greek Kúpros 
(etymologically derived probably from the word for 
"copper"), in western languages Cyprus, is the 
largest island in the Eastern Mediterranean, with a 
surface area of 9,251 km", The nearest distance to 
the mainland is from Cape Kormakiti in the north 
to Anamur on the southern coast of Turkey, 71 kn. 
The distance to the Syrian coast between Cape 
Andreas and Ra's ibn Khan north of al-Ladhikiyya 
[2v] is 98 km. The distance to Crete (Arabic Ikritish 
[g.v.] is about 553 km. The island consists of two 
mountain ranges, Kyrenia-Karpass rising to 1,019 m. 
altitude in the north, and Troodos rising up to 
2.952 m. ín the south-west. In between lies a plain, 
the Mesaoria (Turkish Mesarya, Mesalya), which 
supports most of the island’s agriculture, although 
its rainfall is marginal and the percentage of irrigated 
land is not iarge. Agriculture continues to be the 
mainstay of the economy. Copper has been mined 
since before 3,000 B.C., but its known veins, like 
those of other minerals (icon pyrites), are near ex- 
haustion. Non-metal minerals are available in ex- 
portable quantities, e.g. asbestos. Refining of salt is 
still revenue-producing; it is being extracted from 
salt lakes in the low lands near Limassol and Larnaca 
(old names Les Salines, Turkish Tuzla). K 

The geopolitical situation of Cyprus within the 
spheres of the ancient civilisations of the Near East 
explains why the island has always played a certain 
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role in history, although its importance has sometimes. 
‘been overrated. Lying on the main sea routes of the 
Levant, within striking distance of the mainland, the 
island has always been in a dependent position to 
any of the surrounding big powers; political in- 
dependence has rarely been attained (see below, 
Lusignan period). 


t. Byzantium and Islam (632-1192). 

Cyprus’ history in antiquity will not be dealt with 
here. When the expansion of Islam began, the island 
was a province of the Byzantine Empire, with its 
capital at Constantia, ancient Salamis. Since 43r 
(Council of Ephesus) the Orthodox Church of Cyprus 
das been autocephalous under an archbishop who 
ranks immediately behind the four great patriarchs. 
‘The church has moulded the island into a social, 
religious and cultural unit, The old and strong 
links between clergy and people have created a 
sense of social solidarity, which has remained charac- 
teristic for the history of the Orthodox Greek popula- 
tion of the island during the succession periods of 
foreign dominations. Cyprus's important cities at 
this time were: Salamis-Constantia, Citium (near 
Larnaca}, Curium (near Episkopi), Tamassus (Nea) 
Paphos, Neapolis (Nemesos) (= Limassol), Amathos, 
Arsinoe (Marium) (= Chrysokhou), Lapithos, Kar- 
pasia (Near Rhizo karpaso), Chytri (= Kythrea), 
Tremithus, Soli, Kerynia and Ledrae or Leukosia 
(= Nicosia). 

It was after the reign of Heraclius (610-41) that 
Cyprus began to be invaded by the Arabs. According 
to a Greek writer, a raiding party under the caliph 
Aba Bakr appeared on the island in 632, which is not 
very probable, In 647 (645, 649 ?) MuSawiya, governor 
of Syria, organised an expedition against the island, 
which was in fact the first large-scale maritime 
enterprise of the Arabs in the Mediterranean (cf. 
Balidhuri, tr. Hitti, i, 235 f£, 43r £). His fleet of 
37,000 sail, commanded by ‘Abd Allah b. Kays, 
landed the Arab forces at Constantia. The city was 
besieged, surrendered and sacked. The whole island 
was overrun. Cyprus was compelled to pay a tribute 
cf 7,000-7,200 goldpieces, to be paid annually to 
the governor at Damascus, a sum equal to the is- 
land's tribute to the Byzantine treasury, This seems 
to indicate a form of joint-rule over the island by 
the Emperor and the caliph. It was during this raid 
that Umm Haram, wife of "Ubáda b. al-Sámit, a 
relation of the Prophet, died and was buried near 
Larnaca. On that site was to be erected the most 
venerated shrine of the Muslims of Cyprus, the Hala 
Sultan Tekke. A second raid was organised by 
Mu*aviya in 33/653-4 led by Abu ‘I-Anwar. Lapithos 
was sacked, and a force of 12,000 occupied the island. 
permanently till the caliph Yazid (680-3) withdrew it. 
The tributary relationship with the caliph at Damas- 
cus lasted till the time of caliph al-Mangar (754-75), 
it seems. 

The peace treaty concluded between Constantine 
IV and ‘Abd al-Malik in 685 and renewed in 688-9 
with Justinian II provided for the division of the 
revenues of Armenia, Iberia and Cyprus. The last- 
mentioned emperor decided to transplant the Ortho- 
dox population of Cyprus to the south coast of the 
sea of Marmara near ancient Cyzicus, where the city 
of Nova Justiniana (Justinianopolis) was founded for 
the archbishop of Cyprus and his flock. (This town's 
name still figures in the title of the head of the 
church of Cyprus. This exile of the Cypriots lasted 
till 608, when the island became resettled by its old 
inhabitants, and also by those who had gone to 


Muslim Syria.) For two-and-a-half centuries longer, 
there persisted the intermediate status of Cyprus 
between the Roman Emperor and the caliph. The 
island was normally used as a base for Arab maritime 
actions against Asia Minor. 

In 747 a fleet from Alexandria was destroyed by 
a Byzantine force commanded by the admiral of the 
Cibyrrhaeote Theme. Raids and attacks followed each 
other in 772, 790 and 06 under command of the 
‘Abbasid governor in Syria, Humayd. The island 
nevertheless remained a part of the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Emperor Basil I (867-86) reorganised 
its administration temporarily into a theme, the 
general Alexius being governor. The tribute to the 
caliph was continued (cf. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, De Thematibus, Bonn ed., 40). Cyprus served 
as a base during the campaign of Himerius against 
the Arabs in Crete [see nsatrisiy) in 902. In grr-12 
an Arab force under Dimyana occupied the island 
for four months. Byzantine authority was restored 
after the recovery of Crete in 963. After ca. 963, 
Cyprus was bardly tver more troubled by Arab 
invasions, and was able to restore its economy. 
Evidence for the island's renewed florescence is the 
new foundation of the main cities, old sites on the sea 
coast being abandoned. In 1042-3 and in 1092 revolts 
against the Emperor Alexius Comnenus occurred, 

Towards the ead of that century, Cyrpus became 
a base for operations of Byzantine land and sea 
forces, sometimes in combination with those of the 
Crusaders (in particular, Raymond de St. Gilles, 
Count of Toulouse, and his successors at Tripoli). 
Scanty evidence for the interior history of Cyprus in 
this period points to maladministration and the 
economic draining of the island's resources by the 
Byzantine government. The source of Nicolas 
Mouzalon, one-time archbishop of Cyprus, must, 
however, be considered suspect because of prejudice 
against the emperor. The first half of the rath century 
left Cyprus in peace. Pilgrim traffic passed through 
it as usual, and relations with Muslim powers were 
correct. The amiy of Beirut and many inhabitants 
of that city found refuge on Cyprus when Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, captured it on 13 May rrro. 
‘The first Maronites probably settled on the island 
around this time, Inhabitants of Tell Hamdün in 
Little Armenia were removed to Cyprus by the 
Emperor John H Comnenus (Caloioannes) (Ibn 
Kalinisi, tr, H. A. R. Gibb, The Damascus chronicle 
of the Crusades, London 1932, 241). In 1148 Manuel 
Comnenus extended the commercial privileges of the 
Venetians to Crete and Cyprus, This marked the 
beginning of the Latia penetration. 

In 1155 or 1156 the Crusader Renaud of Chatillon, 
in co-operation with Thoros Il (1145-68) of Little 
Armenia (Armeno-Cilicia), launched an expedition 
against Cyprus and put the Byzantine authorities 
(the Duke John Comnenus) out of action. Cyprus 
suffered badly, and had to pay ransom for hostages 
from among principal members of the clergy and 
the lay population. 

In 553/1158 a fleet from Egypt raided Cyprus, and 
in 1161 pirates equipped by Raymond III of Antioch, 
Count of Tripoli, raided Cyprus and the coast of 
Cilicia. The last period of Byzantine dominion over 
Cyprus was the rule of Isaac Ducas Comnenus, the 
self-styled Emperor of Cyprus from 1185 to 1191, 
who was able with support of the Norman King 
William II to defeat an expedition sent by the 
Emperor Isaac JI Angelus against him and to rule 
till he was dethroned by Richard the Lion Heart 
in 1191. 
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King Richard's fleet ran into heavy weather on 
its way to the Holy Land. The ship carrying his 
sister Joanna and his bride Berengaria, daughter of 
the King of Navarre, sought shelter in the port of 
Limassol. Isaac tried to take the ladies hostage, but 
Richard appeared on 6 May rr91 and landed in 
force on Cyprus. Having been joined by Crusader 
lords from Syria, among whom were Guy de Lusignan, 
a claimant to the crown of Jerusalem, Richard, after 
failure of a peaceful settlement, opened war against 
Isaac and defeated his forces. Isaac surrendered at 
the end of May 1191. The people of Cyprus delivered 
half of their possessions to the King of England, who 
confirmed the laws and institutions as granted to 
Cyprus by the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Frankish 
garrisons took the place of the Greek ones, and two 
English gentlemen were appointed as justiciars and 
sheriffs to administer the island. It was to serve as 
the base to provision the Crusaders in Syria, and the 
island became essential for the operations of the 
Franks in the Holy Land during the next century, 
after Saladin had almost destroyed the Latin's 
position there at Hattin (1187). 


2. The Frankish period (1192-1571) 


(à The rule of the House of Lusignan 
(1192-1489). — The King of England sold the island 
in July rr9r to the Knights of the Temple. During 
their mule, a rebellion broke out which was sup- 
pressed at great cost. In May 1192 King Richard 
resold Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan, husband to the 
heiress of the crown of Jerusalem. The Byzantine 
Emperor could only raise a protest on the diplomatic 
devel. 

Aimery de Lusignan succeeded his brother as lord 
of Cyprus (1194-1205). He continued the feudal 
organisation, granting fiefs to many Latin nobles and 
founding an extensive private domain. The state 
acquired its administrative institutions, and the 
castles of St. Hilarion ("Dieu d'amour"), Kyrenia 
(Cérines) and Bufiavento were built. By Papal bulls 
of zo February and is December 1196 a Latin 
hierarchy was installed under the archdiocese of 
Nicosia, with three suífragans, as a parallel to the 
Latin feudal institution. In 1167 Aimery acquired the 
title of King, holding his dominion from the Emperor 
Henry VI with Papal assent. In the same year, the 
Syrian Crusader barons elected him King of Jerusalem 
in Acre. This personal union was restored under King 
Hugh It (1267-84) of Lusignan in 1269, to remain as 
a honorific title of the Kings of Cyprus after 1297. 
A third royal title was collected by the Lusignans, 
that of Armenia in 1368—again an empty title 
without land. 

The new kingdom kept the peace with the Muslim 
powers in Syria till the sth Crusade (1228-0). The 
Cypriots also participated in the expedition to 
Damietta of 1219-21. During the Seventh Crusade, 
the King of France, St. Louis, used the island as his 
support base in the campaign against Egypt, when 
Damietta was again taken in 1249, and both Kings 
entered the town triumphantly together. The Kings 
‘of Cyprus remained involved in the Crusaders’ wars 
till the end. In z269 Hugh III became King of 
Jerusalem, but could not establish his authority 
‘over the unruly Crusader barons of Syria, Cyprus 
and the maritime republics of Italy. He withdrew 
from Acre in 1276, and when that town fell to the 
Mamlüks in 1391, Cyprus became the last refuge 
for the Christians fleeing from Syria, This new 
position in the Levant was of advantage to Cyprus. 

The 14th century was the great period of the king- 


dom of the Lusignan "Kings of Cyprus and Jeru- 
salem". Its legal foundation was the purest feudal 
constitution ever to come about in mediaeval times, 
involving an elected monarchy controlled by the 
feudal nobility. The latter bad as instruments of 
their policy the Haufe Cour (Cour des Liges) with all 
executive, legislative and judicial power, as the only 
organ entitled to establish the rightful suceession to 
the throne. The King was its president, and he had 
to convene the Haute Cour, but the continuity of 
the dynasty ensured the strong and dominating 
position of the monarch versus the Latin nobility. 

Tho royal administration was directed by the 
sénéchal, chambellan, chancillier and Grand Bailli for 
civil affairs, and the cosmdable, maréchal, Grand 
Turcoplier (commander of light cavalry) and an 
admiral for military alfairs. The two main cities of 
Nicosia and Famagusta were administered by 2 
viscounts assisted by mactasibs (mahtescps). 

The King, together with the Ccusader aristocracy of 
baronial families of French origin (d'Ibelin, de Norés, 
ete.) and a smaller group of Frankish citizens, formed 
a small ruling class. The second element of Cyprus 
society formed the foreign merchants communities 
living in privileged, extraterritorial fondachi, 
from Genoa and Venice, Catalans and Provengals. 

The native Orthodox Greek-speaking people 
formed on the whole a class of subjects, ruled and 
exploited like slaves and serfs, pariet and perperiarii. 
Personally free were the Greek lefteri or Francomati. 
The division between native Greeks and foreign 
Franks became strengthened by the existence of two 
churches. In 1396 King Aimery installed a Roman 
Catholic ("Latia") hierarchy at the side of the 
Orthodox one. By 1260 Pope Alexander IV issued 
the Constitutio Cypria confirming the supremacy of 
the Latins over the Greeks. The Latin archbishop 
solely remained as metropolitan of both hierarchies, 
However, the Orthodox clergy managed to subsist as 
a church organisation conserving the Greek ethnicity 
of its flock. 

The Lusignan period was the first in which the 
island's produce and taxation became spent in and 
for the land itself. This alone must be considered a 
major cause of its economic growth. Next to that was 
the island's position as a transit trading station for the 
East-West trade, the échelle du Levant par excellence 
after the disappearance of the Crusader states. 
Famagusta developed into a commercial centre con- 
necting Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, Barcelona and 
Montpellier with Alexandria, Damascus, Aleppo, and 
through to the Persian Gulf, with South and Fast 
Asia. 

King Henry 11 (1285-1324) had to direct the influx 
of the refugees from Syria and Palestine after the 
fall of Acre (1292) and the settlement of the Syrian 
Crusader barons and merchants, In 1343 a Holy 
League between the Pope, Venice, the Knights of 
St, John at Rhodes and Cyprus was instituted 
against the emerging sea power of the amirs of Aydin 
[gv] i» Anatolia, Smyrna was occupied on 28 
October 1344. Otherwise, peaceful commercial re- 
lations were maintained with Mamlük Egypt and 
the southern Anatolian coestlands. King Peter Í 
(1559-69) revived the ideal of a crusade against 
Islam. In 1361 Gorhigos (Kizkalesi) was annexed 
and Antalya (g.v.] was captured from the Turkman 
Amir Hamideghlu Mehmed Bey. A European tour of 
the King, now styled athle/a Christi by Pope Urban V, 
prepared for a Crusade: Venice, Cyprus and the 
Knights of St. John collected 10,000 troops trans- 
ported in a fleet of 115 sail at Rhodes, 
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In October 1365 Alexandria was temporarily 
occupied, but the commercial interests of Venice and 
Genoa stopped any further confrontation with Mam- 
lük power. These two merchant republics were to 
dominate Cyprus’s politics in the last century of its 
independent existence. At first, it was Genoa which 
gained the upper hand in the competition with 
Venice. In 1372 the Genoese Podesta (in Famagusta) 
defeated the Venetian Bailo, whose party received 
support from the Greek Cypriots. A Genoese force 
invaded Famagusta and Nicosia. In October 1374, a 
treaty was concluded which assured Genoa complete 
economic hegemony on Cyprus for go years. The 
Maona Cypri was the private mercantile organisation 
of Genoese bankers established at Famagusta. The 
King of Cyprus had to cede the town as a guarantee 
for the payment of reparations amounting to 
2,146,400 florins and the yearly tribute to Genoa 
‘of 40,000 florins. 

‘The next blow to Cyprus's independence was an 
invasion by the Mamlük Sultan Barsbay [¢.v.]. On 
7 July 1426, King Janus (1398-1432) and his army 
were defeated near Khirokitia, and Nicosia was 
plundered, The King was set free on the condition 
of becoming a vassal, paving 200,000 florins’ ransom 
and a yearly tribute of 8,000 florins. After this in- 
vasion, the island's economy began to decline. Social 
unrest within the Greek population worsened the 
situation. In 1448 Gorhigos fell under control of the 
Karamán amlrate [see KARAMAN-OGHULLARI]. Cyprus 
lost her last continental interest. 

When in :458 Charlotte, the daughter of King 
John II, came to the throne, her half-brother James 
the Bastard (1440-73) disputed the succession. He 
applied to the MamlOk sultan for support. In 1460, 
with the aid of Mamlük auxiliaries, James II defeated 
the legitimist opposition and took the last stronghold 
of the Queen, Kyrenia, and the Genoese held Fama- 
gusta in 1464. To defend himself against a Genoese 
counter-attack, James IT enlisted Venice as an ally, 
and chose a Venetian subject, Caterina Cornaro (d. 
1510) as his Queen in 1472; after his death (1473), 
she was to rule as the last monarch of independent 
Cyprus till 1489. During her reign, Venice installed a 
virtual protectorate. A Venetian garrison and two 
Venetian counsellors to the Queen were not con- 
sidered enough by the Venetian government to safe- 
guard the island from the Ottoman Turks’ expansion, 
In 1488 an Ottoman fleet appeared before Fama- 
gusta. On 26 February 1489, Queen Caterina ab- 
dicated in Famagusta, and the Venetian Capitan 
Generale da Mar, Francesco Priuli, took over the 
government of the island. 

Thus it was Christian Venice that ended the last 
of the Crusader states in the East. The Signory of 
Venice duly notified and offered justification of the 
take-over to the Sultan Ki'it Bay [g.] in Cairo, 
and the envoy carried with him presents and 16,000 
ducats, being the tribute for 2 years. The Sultan 
thereupon agreed to the transfer of the Kingdom of 
Cyprus to Venice (February 1490). 

(b) Venetian rule (1489-1571). — With the 
acquisition of Cyprus, the commercial "colonial 
empire of Venice reached its greatest dimensions. 
‘The new possession was reorganised. The centralised 
government, the Rettori, consisted of the Luogotenente 
and two counsellors. Venetian nobles elected for 
2 two years tenure, controlled the finances and 
administration, and resided at Nicosia, A quad- 
rennial census was instituted, the first reliabie 
population data of Cyprus's history. The governor 
of Famagusta, the Capitan det Regno di Cipré, acted 


as commander-in-chiet of the army and the fortresses 
in peace-time, and had a share in the civil administra- 
tion, In time of war or menace, a proveditor-general 
was elected for two years to command. From the 
period of the Lusignan rule, two offices were retained 
only, the viscounties of Famagusta and Nicosia being 
reserved for Cypriots. A Great Council replaced the 
Haute Cour, but did not leave any real power to the 
Frankish baronage, by now a commingling of military 
adventurers from all over the Mediterranean world. 

On the whole, Venetian administration was in- 
efficient and corrupt. It estranged the local Latin 
ruling class and did not manage to gain the loyalty 
of the Greek population. The island remained a 
colony and a military base only for the Venetians, 
and one inadequately manned at that. The economy 
continued its decline, aggravated by natural dis- 
asters in the course of the century. The burden of the 
tribute to the Mamlak sultans remained till 1517, 
when it became payable to the Ottoman sultan at 
Istanbul. The monopolistic exploitation of the is- 
land's resources did not encourage local enterprise. 
Apart from salt and grain, cotton, cultivated since 
the early 14th century, now became the major source 
of revenue, replacing sugar cane. Various forms of 
taxation pressed hard upon the labouring population, 
A conspiracy against Venice in 1562, led by a Greek, 
one Jacob Diassorin, was suppressed. Its dangerous 
aspect was that the rebels had made contact with the 
Ottomans, The Venetians now modernised the is- 
land's defences, and three fortresses, those of Kyrenia, 
Nicosia and Famagusta, were to be the sole defensible 
places; old fortifications like St. Hilarioa, Buffavento 
aud Kantara were dismantled by 1567. 

The Ottoman threat hovered over Cyprus during 
the rule of Venice, and in the years following the 
Ottoman-Venetian peace treaty of 1540 (of. texts 
ed. by Bonelli, Lehmann and Bombaci), pressure 
increased. The admiral Piyile Pasha promoted the 
continuation of a naval policy aimed at annexing 
the Latin-held islands in the Levant seas on the 
routes of Ottoman communications; Chios and 
Cyprus, the principal among them, were both already 
tributary to the Porte. In the end, the pro-Venetian 
peace party at the Porte, Sokolla Mehmed Pagha's, 
gave in to the war party, and the attack on Cyprus 
was decided for the early spring 1570. Joseph Nasi, 
alias Don Juan Micas, seems to have been im- 
plicated here, 

Selim 11 (1566-74) issued his orders for war in 
1568. A fetod by the sheykh ül-Isläm provided a 
Justification for breaking the peace (cf. text in 
Petewl, i, 386-7, tr, in d'Ohsson, Tableau, ed. 1824, 
v, 73£ = GOR, iii, 366 f.). Preparations continued 
during 1569. On 28 March 1570 the Ottoman envoy 
Kubàd formally handed to the Senate and the Doge 
Sultan Selim II's demand for the cession of Cyprus, 
which was refused. In the meantime, Lila Mustafa 
Pasha, the fifth vizier (g.v.] was appointed serdar, 
and Piyale Pasha, the third vizier (¢.v.], was made 
commander of a fleet of 8o galleys and 30 galliots, 
followed by ‘AN’ Pasha with troops, munitions and 
materials for the land campaign. 

On 3 July 1570 the Ottoman fleet appeared before 
Larnaca (Les Salines). A Holy League created by 
Pope Pius V, Spain and Venice failed to organise a 
timely counterattack, The Venetian commander, the 
Luogotenente Nicolo Dandolo, had to limit himself to 
the defence of the fortress towns. On 25 July 1570 
the siege of Nicosia began, and ended on 9 September 
when the city was taken by storm. Kyrenia capit- 
ulated without a fight 5 days later. The population 
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in the countryside seems not to have opposed the 
invaders at all. The fortress city of Famagusta still 
held out. The Ottomans began the siege in September 
1570. The fleet of the Holy League never came nearer 
than Castelorizo island, and only small Venetian 
reinforcements reached Famagusta in January 1571. 
‘The new season of war began in the middle of April 
157%, when work on the siege trenches and mines 
was begun in earnest. Heavy bombardments, mining 
and ensuing man-to-man fighting exacted a heavy 
toll (50-80,000 on the Turkish side, out of a force 
totalling 250,000 or more). Marc Antonio Bragadin 
surrendered on 1 August upon condition of a free 
withdrawal of troops with their dependents. Lala 
Mustáfa Pasha did not, however, keep to the treaty 
of surrender in the end, and the Venetian commander 
and many of his staff were massacred. 


3. Ottoman Rule (1571-1878). 

By a treaty of 7 March 1573 Venice formally ceded 
Cyprus to the Ottoman Sultan and agreed to pay a 
war indemnity of 300,000 ducats. 

Already, by an imperial order of o September issued 
by the serdar Lala Mustafa Pasha after the capture 
‘of Nicosia, Cyprus had been made an eyálei or 
baglerbegilik, with Muzaffar Pasha as the first Otto- 
man governor. Next to the beglerbegi were appointed, 
as usual, a chief Addf of the province and a defterdar, 
The new province comprised eight sandjaks: merkez 
or Nicosia (Lefkosha), and on the mainland lol, 
Sis, ‘AlWiyye (Alanya), Tarsüs, Taràblu: and Shim 
(till 1573) (all with the fimir system), and Kyrenia, 
Paphos (Baf) and Famagusta (Magosha) (with 
sdlyéne [qu.]). Apart from the main towns, there 
wore, according to the 1572 fabrir, os inhabited 
and 76 desolate villages. 

Population numbers of Ottoman Cyprus fluctuated 
greatly; from the 15th century many observers in- 
dicated ++ 80,000, but some observers 200,000, both 
figures contrasting with the census result of 1572 
which produced + 85,000 taxable heads of family 
(&hdne). Ewliya Celebi indicated 30,000 Moslems and 
150,00 infidels in around 1670-5. Probably the 
reports of the depletion of the island in the first 
centuries of Ottoman rule have been exaggerated. 
The first census after the British occupation in 1881 
showed a total population of 185,630. 

‘The organisation of the new province was based 
on a new survey of population and revenue, tarir, 
ordered by a fermán of 19 Diumada If 979[9 October 
1571 to the newly-appointed beglerbegi Sinan Pasha. 
This survey is recorded in the defter-i mufassal-i 
Kibrus dated 18 October 1572 (Ankara tapu ve 
kadastro arşivi, Old records No. 506/64). Govern- 
ment was to be according to Islamic and Ottoman 
law. A major change was the grant of miri lands in 
usufruct to the native farmers, who were freed from 
serfdom, the feudal system being abolished. The 
amount of djizya (= Bharddj) [p] was one gold 
piece per head of family, In the other forms of 
taxation, the Ottoman government also exercised 
moderation and produced a favourable change in 
respect to Venetian and Lusignan policy. 

‘The abolition of the méte du sel, for instance, re- 
sulted in a sharp decrease of revenue, though produc- 
tion of salt was not reduced (Inalcik, Ottoman policy 
+ [see Bibl.], 6o). Forced labour was abolished 
in practice as well. From 45% to 67% of taxes 
were levied in kind, as elsewhere in the Ottoman 
provinces; diisya and ispendje [gr.] were paid 
in cash, 

A squadron of galleys was stationed at Famagusta 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


and Kyrenia. Ottoman troops garrisoned on the 
ishnd numbered 3,79 including 1,000 Janissaries, 
established in Nicosia, Limasol, Paphos, Famagusta 
and Kyrenia, A great number of Anatolian Turks 
from the regions of Konya, Karamin, Nigde, Igel, 
Alanya, Antalya, Menteshe and Deñizli were settled 
on the island as so-called sürgün (cf. Barkan, in 
IFM, xi [1949-50], xv [1055], fermán of Diumada I 
98o[zr September 1571 to the Kadis of Karamáa, 
Anadolu and Dhulkadriyye; see Mulinme defteri, 19, 
PP: 334-7, no. 669, publ. in ibid, 552-3). In total, 
1689 families immigrated by 1572, mainly farmers. 
In 1581 8,000 families were registered as immigrants 
(MD 43, cf. C. Orhonlu, art. in Kibris tetkikleri 
kongresi (see Bibl.], 99-103). Conversion of Latin and 
Greek Christians added tittle to the number of 
Muslim "Turkish" population, amounting to only 
about 400. 

A major contribution to the welfare of the native 
Greek population was the Ottoman decision to 
abolish the Roman Catholic hierarchy and to restore 
the Orthodox Church of Cyprus under its archbishop. 
This prelate was made representative of his com- 
munity vis-à-vis the Ottoman government as the 
Ethnarch or head of the Greek community. 1t meant 
an increasing degree of autonomy for the Orthodox 
Greek population under its own chosen leaders, and 
the relatively unhindered development of its own 
cultural tradition into modern times. This privileged 
status of the Greek population, together with the new 
dominating but smaller group of Turkish Muslims on 
Cyprus, was to form the basic situation of the Cypriots 
down to modern times. The Latin element entirely 
lost its former status. It survived only in small 
numbers, profiting from diplomatic protection within. 
the framework of the Capitulations system [see 
1MTIYAZÁT]. 

Ottoman possession of the island was not seriously 
threatened after 157. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
organised a rail on Famagusta in 1607 at the time 
of his grand oriental scheme involving Fakhr al-Din 
{q.v.], amir of the Druzes, and the rebel Djanbulat 
J. The Veneto-Ottoman war of 


Cyprus. In the 17th and 18th centuries, Cyprus was 
still an important centre of Levant trade, cotton 
and salt being valuable commodities. Consuls of 
Venice, France, of the Dutch Republic (since 1613) 
and of England resided at Larnaca, the factory 
(iskele qv. in SuppL]) of the island. The consuls 
and their national groups of foreign residents some- 
times played an important political as well as a 
commercial role on the island, especially in times of 
rebellion. 

The importance of Cyprus decreased after the 
conquest of Crete was completed in 1669. At that 
time, the beglerbegilik was incorporated into the 
province of the Kapudan Pasha, who sent a deputy: 
governor, the müsellim. The role of the Orthodox 
hierarchy in the administration increased at the same 
time. Strife among the Ottoman notables of Nicosia 
led to armed conflict, which in its tum caused the 
Porte to interfere by sending troops repeatedly. 
Cifutoghlu Abmed Pasha at last succeeded in defeat- 
ing the rebels and executing their leader Boyadil 
Mebmed Agha in ca. 1690. In 1703 Cyprus was 
transformed into a AAds; domain of the Grand 
Vizier. The government was now exercised by a 
muhassil (taksiidár) in the name of the latter, who 
was a farmer of taxes at the same time. The frequent 
change of these functionaries, as elsewhere, led to 
Overburdening by taxation. In 1745 Cyprus once 
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again became an independent province under its 
‘own pasha for a few years, Abü Bekir Pasha (1746-8) 
exercised his charge satisfactorily, bequeathing to 
the island au aqueduct serving Larnaca, the harbour 
and passing ships (waffiyya of xz Rabi‘ I 1161/ 
32 March 1748, in Luke, Cyprus, 69-74). 

In 1754 a Khaíf-i humáyün was issued at the request 
of the Archbishop and suffragans to fix the amount 
of the &harddi together with the ma‘ishet and nusil 
taxes at 214 piastres per head on 10,066 assessments. 
The bishops acquired the status of Kodjabasht (Gr. 
demogeron), responsible for the peace and the pay- 
ment of taxes by the Greek subject population. In 
1764 Cil ‘Othman Agha, mukassHl of the Grand Vizier 
and a milltezim, doubled the Bharádj on Christians 
and Muslims alike, who rose in revolt and killed him. 
The revolt lasted till August 1766. Cyprus suffered 
the depredations of the Russian fleet after the 
destruction of the Ottoman one (Ceshme 5-7 July 
1779) till 1774. From 1777 to 1783 Hadidit ‘Abd 
ül-Bāķi Agha was muhasstl. By this time, the actual 
administration and levying of taxes was shared 
between the Ottoman administrator and the Arch- 
bishop and bishops, who employed the Greek 
"Dragoman of the Saray” as their agent also. In 
1604 a revolt of the Turkish troops broke out against 
the Archbishop and the dragoman Hadjdit Georgiakis. 
Kornesios (executed in 1809), and this lasted till r805. 

The Greek Cypriots contributed little to the Greek 
War of Independence (1821-9). The little involve- 
ment there was (1821) gave the miisellin the pretext 
for, firstly, a general disarmament of all Christians. 
‘Then the leading personalities were arrested and put. 
to death in July 1821, among them the Archbishop 
Kyprianos (1810-21) and three bishops. After the 
massacre there followed a partial confiscation of the 
possessions of the victims and of the churches and 
monasteries on the islands, although much was 
restored later. The Christians living within the 
fortresses of Nicosia, Famagusta and other towns 
were ordered to remove themselves to the outside, a 
situation which has remained, The archbishops never 
recovered their powerful pre-1821 position. The 
Greek Kingdom was recognised by the Porte in 1829, 
and this caused the beginning of nationalist aspira- 
tions of enosis amongst the Greek Cypriots. The 
overtaxation of the island's resources continued to 
frustrate a fundamental improvement of its economy, 
and revolts by both groups of the population oc- 
curred in 1833. 

In 1838 the era of the Tangimit [q..] set in. By 
1849 Cyprus was reformed as a samdjo of the 
province of the Islands of the Aegean Sca, Djezair- 
bokr-i sefid [qx] and administered by a miitesarrif, 
assisted by a dizcin or council where Christians and 
Muslims were represented. Governors followed each 
other in quick succession. In 186r Cyprus became an 
independent samdjak (Hill, iv, 239). The second 
tanzimd! decree of 1856 was applied in Cyprus, and 
the effects of reform were becoming noticeable during 
the last decades of the Ottoman administration 
(1856-78), when courts came into being. The popula- 
tion increased from ca. 100,000 in 1840 to 200,000 in 
1862, The island's economy progressed moderately, 
and Larnaca remained the principal port. The 
administrative status of Cyprus was however reduced 
again in 1868 to a sandjak in the wildyet of the 
Islands, but restored in 1870, 


4+ The British Occupation 1878-1959. 


A few days before the Congress of Berlin, Great 
Britain concluded with Sultan ‘Abd ül-Hamid II 


{¢-v.] a secret Convention of Defensive Alliance in 
which she promised help to defend his empire against 
Russian encroachment, The sultan ceded Cyprus for 
occupation and administration as a "place d'armes", 
In an annexe of z July 1878 it was provided that the 
annual surplus revenue of Cyprus, assessed from the 
average of the previous $ years, was to continue to 
be paid to the Sultan. The so-called “tribute” in 
fact never reached the Sultan, but was diverted to 
the creditors of the Ottoman Debt instead, and this 
arrangement remained in force till Sir Ronald Storrs’ 
administration in 1927. The Sultan retained his 
sovereign rights to the island and continued ap- 
pointing its muti and kddis. This status gave little 
incentive to the British government to develop 
Cyprus, but elementary reforms and ameliorations 
wore effected. With the outbreak of the First World 
War in 914, Great Britain annexed the island, A 
representative régime was instituted (1922), with a 
council of 18 members, comprising 9 Greeks, 3 Turks 
and 6 British officials. Any proposal for union with 
Greece, enosis, could thus be deadlocked by the 
Turco-British bloc. The repeated refusal of emosis 
created tension between Greek Cypriots and the 
British, At the Peace of Lausanne (1923), Turkey 
formally renounced all claims to Cyprus. n 1925 
Cyprus became a British crown colony. 

‘A small number of Turks, however, opted for the 
Turkish nationality and left. The first great conflict 
between Greeks and British broke in 1931 during 
Sir Ronald Storrs’ tenure as governor. A state of 
emergency was proclaimed. Military government re- 
mained till after World War IL Already in 1941, 
however, political parties were permitted again: a 
communist party A.K.E.L., a Greek nationalist party 
K.E.K., and a Turkish party. Trade Unions came 
about mainly uncer communist leadership. Municipal 
elections were held in 1943. After 1945 the British 
government did not consider any change of status for 
Cyprus. In 1950 Greek Cypriot nationalists organised 
a plebiscite among Greek Cypriots, and 96 % voted 
for enosis. The young Bishop of Kition, Michael 
Mouskos, was the organiser of this demonstration. 
On 18 October 1950 he was elected the “ost 
Blessed and Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
Justiniana and all Cyprus" under the name Makarios 
TLL (1919-77). In 1054 a Cyprus-born Greek officer, 
George Grivas, began organising an anti-British 
guerrilla organisation, E.O.K.A. The British govern- 
ment devised a new constitution for the colony 
without giving any hopes for independence. In early 
1955 the first discussion of the Cyprus problem in 
the U.N.O. failed to have a pro-Greek result. Soon 
afterwards guerrilla warfare by E.O.K.A. began. In 
July ross the British Premier Sir Anthony Eden 
held the first tripartite talks on the question, with 
Greece and Turkey, the latter also invited to have 
a say as an ally of N.A.T.O. Turkey's point of view 
was maintenance of the status quo as a guarantee 
against enosis. The leader of the Greek Cypriots, 
Archbishop Makarios III, protested against discus- 
sion of the interests of Cyprus without the presence 
of its own people, meaning only the Greek Cypriots. 
EO.K.A. stepped up its activities. Field-Marshal 
Sir John Harding was appointed governor, He 
opened talks with Makarios upon the base of "a 
wide measure of self government”. This was accept- 
able for the Turks and nearly so for Makarios. The 
talks were unexpectedly broken off by order of the 
London government, and Makarios deported to the 
Seychelles Islands (9 March 1956). 

E.O.K.A. terrorism came into full fury. The 
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British began to recruit Turkish Cypriots as police- 
men, who consequently also fell victim to Greek 
bullets; the beginning of inter-communal violence 
dates back from this time. A Turkish militant 
organisation grew up, and a Turkish Cypriot leader 
emerged, Dr. Fazil Küçük. At the U.N.O. meeting 
in February 1957, neither enosis nor its Turkish 
answer taksim (division of Cyprus into two parts) 
got sufficient support. The new British Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan, decided to release 
Makarios, who was not, however, allowed to return 
to bis island, and Sir Hugh Foot was appointed 
governor, The Menderes government in Ankara 
protested against this liberal figure succeeding the 
Field-Marshal, and blocked the pians for self-govern- 
meat of Cyprus, the return of the Archbishop and 
talks with all Cypriot leaders, A revised Foot- 
Macmillan constitutional proposal contained many 
elements later used in the London-Zürich treaties of 
1959. At the time of its announcement, Cyprus ex- 
perienced the worst terrorist fighting between the 
two communities, between E.O.K.A. and T.M.T., 
the Turkish National Defence Organisation, with 
200 dead in two months. At this time there were 
26,000 British troops on the island. 

Civil war suddenly came to an end in July r9s8, 
although E.O.K.A. continued its fight against the 
British. Makarios, fearing an Anglo-Turkish co- 
operation to divide Cyprus, eame forward in Sep- 
tember with a proposal for independence under 
auspices of the U.N.O. Grivas did not support it, 
and enosis remained bis only aim. Great Britain 
did not consider it either, but began to change its 
‘own position: 28,000 troops on Cyprus became too 
heavy a burden, and a Greco-Turkish conflict would 
harm N.A.T.O. Sove: base areas in Cyprus would 
be sufficient for Britain's strategic needs. Athens 
wanted to prevent faksim; but Ankara could accept 
any compromise which prevented enosis. The U.S.A. 
made it clear that it would not continue supporting 
Great Britain in the Middle East. Any Greco-Turkish 
solution must be accepted. 

In December 1958, the first talks between Greece 
and Turkey (by Averoff-Tossizza and Zorlu re- 
spectively) were held. In February 1959 the prime 
ministers and foreign secretaries reached agreements 
in Zürich. At a second meeting in London these and a 
draft constitution were submitted to the British 
government. The Cypriots had not taken part 
officially before, but the Cypriot leaders Makarios and 
Küçük were now invited to accept the agreements. 
Makarios was put under heavy pressure by Greece. 
In London, at Lancaster House on 19 February 1959, 
three treaties were signed by all parties: 

(1) a "Treaty of establishment", Britain declaring 
Cyprus independent, with the reservation of two 
sovereign base areas. 

(2) a “Treaty of guarantee": the 5 powers guarantee 
the independence of Cyprus and its status as defined 
in a number of fundamental articles of its Constitu- 
tion. Enosis and taksim are forbidden, and in case of 
violation, all three powers together, or if not feasible, 
each separately, may take action to restore the 
status foederis. 

(3) a “Treaty of alliance between Cyprus, Greece 
and Turkey, a military alliance with headquarters 
at Nicosia, where 950 Greek and 650 Turkish soldiers 
will be stationed, was laid down as an extra guarantee 
for the other treaties. 

Furthermore, a Constitution was laid down which 
came into force on 16 August 1960. The independent 
Republic of Cyprus, with a presidential régime and 


Greek and Turkish as official languages, has an 
executive of one President and one Vice-President, 
a Greek and a Turk respectively, elected by their 
‘own communities. There is a council of 1o ministers, 
comprising 7 Greeks and 3 Turks, deciding with a 
majority vote. Its decisions are subject to a veto of 
President and/or Vice-President. There is a Parlia- 
ment of 5o (35 plus 13), with a Greek speaker and 
a Turkish deputy speaker, deciding with a majority 
vote, except in electoral municipal and fiscal legis- 
lation, when separate communal majorities are 
needed. (Full text in: Conference on Cyprus. Docu- 
ments signed and imitialled at Lancaster Howse on 
February 19, 1959. Cmnd. 679, London [H.M.S.0.] 
1959). 


5. Independence 1960. 

After the transitory period from x9 February 1959 
to 15 August 1960, Cyprus became an independent 
state on 16 August 1960. Its population in about 
1968 was estimated at 621,500 (last official census of 
1960: 557,615, with 442,521 Greeks, 104,350 Turks, 
3,628 Armenians, 2,708 Maronites, 3,351 British, 
2,796 Latins and 18,261 others). Reliable estimates 
are that in 1970 the Greeks made up 78% and 
Turks 18%, which means a slight lack of increase 
of the Turks. 

The application of the detailed and imposed con- 
stitution caused serious difficulties. The first op- 
position came from Grivas, who with his followers 
continued to insist on enosis. The formation of an 
army caused insurmountable difficulties; the Turks 
wanted separate communal units and Küçük in the 
end used his veto against Makarios. Appointments of 
civil servants became problematical because the 
Turks could not fill all the 30% of posts due to 
them, The most serious conflict was caus-d by the 
separation of municipalities, no longer desired by 
the Greeks. The Turks took this point as a test case 
for the loyal application of the constitution. When 
the Turks proposed to continue with it in the end 
of 1962, Makarios blocked it. Both parties were 
considered to be wrong by the constitutional court, 
Whose members ("neutral" German lawyers) left the 
country not long after for fear of their lives. 

On the r January 1963 Makarios came forward 
with a proposal to amend 13 points of the constitu- 
tion, which was no longer functioning. The idea 
was to install a more unified state, with guarantees 
for the Turkish Cypriots, Makarios and Küçük being 
co-presidents, 

The Ankara government declined these proposals. 
The intercommunal deadlock led to civil war. On 
4 March 1964 a United Nations peace force was 
organised and a U.N. mediator was appointed. 
Violence continued. Makarios introduced military 
service, and could thus mobilise a Greek National 
Guard to contro! the extremist bands directed by 
Grivas from Athens. The situation worsened in the 
course of the year. The U.S. President Lyndon 
Johnson warned the Prime Minister lnónü in June 
that Turkey would not be protected by N.A.T.O. in 
case of a Russian attack after Turkish unilateral 
action. All over the island the Turkish Cypriots 
withdrew inside fortified enclaves surrounded by 
Greek Cypriot guerrillas and men of the National 
ard. This meant a definitive change of the old 
settlement pattern of 120 all-Turkish and 106 mixed 
villages. There was a relocation to Turkish-dominated 
areas of at least 25,000 Turkish refugees. In 1969, 
115,189 Turk refugees still remained unsettled. A 
precarious balance was maintained by the U.N. 
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Force in Cyprus (U.N.F.LC.Y.P.). Greek Cypriots 
dominated the greater part of the Republic. A 
U.N. mediator, Galo Plaza, began his work in 
March 1965. Makarios and Küçük did not act to- 
gether any more, nor did the cabinet or parliament. 
Makarios kept on insisting that the imposed con- 
stitution was impracticable, Küçük maintained that 
a limitation of independence was necessary for the 
survival of the Turkish community, which must 
never be treated as a minority, and proposed taksim. 
Neither of the two Cypriot parties was able to make 
concessions. 

Greco-Turkish talks in 1966 led to no results. In 
the autumn of 1967, violence flared up again after 
Greek Cypriot provocation. The Ankara govern- 
ment threatened intervention. The Athens Junta 
government gave in, and withdrew Grivas from the 
island. Makarioss position had now become the 
stronger one. Kúçük proclaimed a separate transi- 
tional government for all Turkish sectors in December 
1967. On 25 February 1968, presidential elections 
were held which resulted in a 95.4 % vote for Maka- 
rios and his independence policy. Concessions were 
granted to the Turks. R. Denktaş was allowed to 
return and was elected president of the Turkish 
Communal Chamber. He conducted intercommunal 
talks with G. Clerides in June, July and autumn 
of 1968 and in the spring of 1969. On 8 March 1970, 
an attack was made on President Makarios, probably 
by Greek ex-E.O.K.A. members. Parliamentary 
elections were held in July 1970 separately by both 
communities. 

The year 1971 saw talks on Cyprus by the govern- 
ments of Athens and Ankara in Lisbon (by Foreign 
Ministers Olgay and Xanthopoulos-Palamas). The 
communal talks between Denktaş and Clerides were 
also continued. In September, General Grivas re- 
turned secretly to organise a new E.O. K.A. terrorist 
(1972) movement, mainly directed against Makarios" 
position, but also a menace to Turkish Cypriots. In 
March 1972 Grivas, assisted by the Bishops of 
Paphos, Kitium and Kyrenia, staged a coup to 
defrock the President-Archbishop and followed it 
up with raids and Killings among Makarios’s party 
which continued during 1073. Grivas died on 27 
January 1974. Makarios's conflict with the Athens 
Junta led to the overthrow by Greek army officers 
of his government on 15 July 1974. 

Led by an E.O.K.A. terrorist, Nikos Sampson, the 
coup seemed to aim at cnosis. The Turkish govern- 
ment invoked the Treaty of Guarantee and inter- 
vened unilaterally. On 20 July massive Turkish troop 
landings were effected near Kyrenia and elsewhere. 
A short war ensued between the Turkish army units 
and the Greek Cypriot National Guard, which led to 
a lasting division of the island along the cease-fire 
line, stretching from the Fast, south of Famagusta 
to the West, near Lefka including the Turkish zone 
of Nicosia. Massive relocation of the population was 
the result, with at least 200,000 displaced persons. 
In December 1974 Makarios returned to Cyprus as 
President. His authority was now, however, less. 
The new leaders of the two communities are G. 
Clerides and R. Denktaş, both lawyers by profession. 
Intercommunal talks were continued by them in 
1975 without significant results, and on r3 February 
1975 Denktas announced the formation of a separate 
Turkish state in the northern half of Cyprus. The 
intercommunal talks were resumed in Vienna in 
April under the auspices of U.N. Secretary-General 
K. Waldheim. 

‘On 3 August 1977, President Archbishop Makarios 


III died aged 63, S. Kyprianou succeeded him as 
President, and Bishop Chrysostomos of Paphos was 
elected head of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus in 
the course of the year. Intercommunal talks were 
resumed in January 1978 under auspices of the 
U.N.O. Secretary General between Kyprianou and 
Denktaş. 

‘The Cyprus Question, one of the last remnants of 
the Eastern Question, remains to be solved on the 
both national and international levels, 
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KUBU, a sub-district (kecamatan) of the regency 
(kabupaten) of Pontianak, situated in the south of 
the delta of the Great Kapuas river, in the Indonesian 
province of Western Kalimantan in Borneo (9.0, 
in Suppl.). In 1971 it had 16,031 inhabitants, among 
them 643 foreigners, most of them Chinese. The 
seattered population is mainly of mixed Arab, 
Buginese, or Malay origin, besides the Chinese and 
few Dayaks. Since 1955, the Indonesian government 
has tried to open some areas for Javanese im- 
migrants. 

The family which ruled this area until r958 was 
of Arab descent originating from Hadramawt. The 
founder of the kingdom was Sayyid (according to 
others Sharif) Idrus al-Tdrus, who settled not far 
from the mouth of the river Terentang with a few 
Arab, Buginese and Malay followers in ca. 1780, 
soon after his brother-in-law, the Arab adventurer 
Sharif ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Kadri, had founded the 
sultanate of Pontianak. The capital and kingdom 
received its name from an entrenchment (Malay 
kubu) thrown up as a defence against raids by pirates, 
He put himself under the protection of the Dutch 
East India Company, who recognised him as a ruler 
with the title swan (lord). One of his sons, “Alawi bin 
Tarus, because of his opposition against the Dutch 
and favour of the British, left Kubu in 1823 and 
finally settled in Sarawak; some of his descendants 
have had a certain political influence there, especially 
since independence (r963). 

In roro, the Dutch introduced a bestuur comi in 
Kubu, consisting of three notables, each of whom 
was allotted a certain territory as an appanage. The 
last king, Hasan bin Zayn, was appointed as head 
of the bestuur comité by the Japanese in 1945, before 
he was elected head of the self-governing kingdom 
in 1949. In 2958, the monarchy was abolished and 
Kubu was transformed into its present administra: 
tive position as a kecamatan, The predominant religion 
is Islam, but this is mixed with animistic beliefs. 
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Bibliography: see that for kusu in EM, and 
also J. U. Lontaan, Sejarah hukum adat dan adat- 
istiadat Kalimantan Barat, Pontianak 1975. 

(W. H. Rassers — (O. Scuumann]) 

KOCAK KHAN DJANGALI, Minzi, known also 
as Shaykh Vünus (1880-1921), Persian revolu- 
tionary and the first person to declare a republican 
régime in Iran, He was born into a lower middle 
class family of Rasht, in the north of Iran, and 
studied Arabic and other religious subjects in the 
traditional schools in his region. He then moved to 
Tehran, continuing his studies in a religious school 
called the madrasa-yi mahmidiyya, His early train- 
ing in traditional schools, together with his associa- 
tion with the Russian revolutionaries in Tiflis and 
Baku in 1908, plus his close co-operation with the 
militant Iranians involved in the Persian Con- 
stitutional Revolution of rgos-tr, developed in 
Kavak Khan a strong sense both of revolutionary 
patriotism and also of devotion to Islam. We there- 
fore see him occasionally consulting the Kur’an as 
well as setting up sessions for reciting the heroic 
poetry of Firdawsi (¢.v.] (Ibrahim Fakhri"t, Sardar 
Diangal Miri Kaéak Khüm, Tehran 1965, 37-8). 
In 1909 Kûčak joined the revolutionary group of 
Gilán aimed at overthrowing the then despotic Shah, 
Muhammad ‘Al (reigned 1907-9). The GilänBakhtiyàrī 
forces moved on Tehran victoriously in July 1909 
while Kütak Khan was suffering a severe back injury 
caused by carrying a heavy gun during the expedition. 

After this short-lived victory on the part of the 
constitutionalists, Muhammad ‘Alt Shah fled to 
Russia, where he made an attempt to regain his 
throne. A year or so later he entered Iran and, with 
the help of some Turkoman supporters, he moved 
towards Tehran. At this time (tors) Kaéak Khan 
joined the government troops in Mazandarin and 
“took many heroic actions” against the former 
‘Shah's forces (Abmad Kasravi, Ta’rikh-i hidjdahsdla- 
yi Ädharbáydjān, Tehran 1961, 181). In this expedi- 
tion, Kadak Khan was wounded. After his recovery, 
he was denied residence in Rasht by the then Consul- 
General of Tsarist Russia; hence he moved to 
Tehran, suffering extreme poverty. 

"While in Tehran, Kütak Khan took an active 
interest in the idea of Pan-Islamism which was then 
(1913) being propagated by the Ottomans and which 
enjoyed a considerable following in Tehran and else- 
where. Küfak Khan had a series of meetings and 
discussions with religious and political personalities 
concerned about the future of Iran, and finally 
decided to undertake armed struggles against the 
British-backed government of Iran. In xorg, there- 
fore, he went to Gilan and rose against the govern- 
ment and, with the help of some German and Otto- 
man advisers, organised his Pan-Islamic group, with 
the newspaper Djangal as its official organ, the latter 
first appearing in 1917. 

Alter the Soviet Revolution, the termination of 
Tsarist claims on Tran and the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919 which established 
British control over the Persian army, customs, and 
financial affairs, Küéak Khan, like other revolu- 
tionary leaders such as Khiyabant (¢.v.] and Mubam- 
mad Taki Khan Pisyan, intensified his campaign 
against the British. He established friendship with 
the Russian Bolshevik régime and in the name of the 
liberation of Iran, in May 1920, he proclaimed the 
Socialist Republic of Gilin. 

To Kiitak Khan's revolution was, of course, op- 
posed the British-backed government of Tehran; a 
number of clashes therefore took place between the 


Diangalis and the opposing British and Persian 
troops. There were also internecine fights between 
Küūčak Khan on the one hand and other Djangali 
leaders, such as Ihsan Allāh Khan and Khálü Kurbán 
and a number of the ‘Adalat Party members, who 
held extremist cominunist views, These conflicts 
finally resulted in the murder of a prominent revo- 
lutionary, Haydar Khan ‘Amd Ughii [q.v in Suppl.]. 
In the meantime, the pro-British Sayyid Diya’ 
al-Din Tabütabi"t set up the Zarganda Committee, 
which was joined by a number of the large land- 
owners of Gilān such as Fath Allah Kbán Sardar 
Mansür. At the same time the Soviets decided to 
establish friendship with the British and the govern- 
ment of Tehran, culminating in the Soviet-Persian 
Agreement of 1921, on the basis of which the Soviet 
Ambassador to Tehran, M. Rothstein, wrote a long 
letter to Kücak Khin urging him to put an end to 
his revolutionary activities. Thus abandoned, Kûčak 
Khän took refuge in the forests of Gilda, and shortly 
afterwards his frozen corpse was found and his head 
was taken to the authorities. 

Kégak Khán's writings and manifestos suggest 
that he was aiming at a united Iran without any 
foreign interference, including that of the Soviets. 
He believed in land reform and in compulsory educa- 
tion, and during his short control over Gilan, he did 
carry out some land reform and founded a number 
of public primary schools in Sawma‘asara, Shaft, 
Kasmā, and Masila, 

The evaluation of the revolutionary activities of 
Kütak Khan has caused controversy, and many 
contradictory accounts have also been given con- 
cerning the factual history of the Djangali mov 
ment. He has been called a “willing puppet" of the 
Soviets (George Lenczowski, Russia and the West in 
Iran, 1918-1948, Ithaca 1949, 60). On the other hand, 
Soviet writers (The borderlands of Soviet Central Asia, 
in Central Asian Review, iv [1956], 287-332), as well 
as the Iranian revolutionary groups (S. ‘Awn Allahi, 
Inkilib abri susiyalisti-yi whtubr va nabdat-i 
Aumünis va kürgari-yi Irán, and Tali Müsawi, 
Ingilab-i whtubr va. nakdal-i Gildn, both in Inhildb-i 
uklubr va Irán, ed. Hizbi Tüda-yi Iran, 1967, 243-62, 
Diw kumünis-yi Tran, im Tüda: 
Simin inkildbi-yi Hisi Tida-yi Irān 
io. 15, 1969, 22 ff.) do not 
seem to have paid enough atteation to the eventual 
Soviet abandonment of the Djangall movement; this 
latter question has constituted the point of emphasis 
of a number of other writers (Mustafa Shu‘at, 
Nigdhi bi rawdbiji shurawt va nahdat-i inkildbi-yi 
Díangal, Tehran 1968) who have considered Kntak 
‘Khan to be a national hero. A third group of the 
accounts are hostile to the movement, expressing 
openly the attitude of the big landowners of Iran, 
particularly of those of Gilän; the best example of 
this group of literature is the anonymously-written 
book Ta’rikhéa-yi Djangaliyán, Tehran 1918. 
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KOCAN, modern form of the mediaeval Islamic 
Khabüshán/Khüdiàn, a town of northern Khura- 
sn on the main highway connecting Tehran and 
Mashhad. 1t lies at an altitude of 4,060 feet in the 
fertile and populous Atrek River-Kashaf Rad cor- 
ridors, on the headwaters of the Atrek and between 
the parallel mountain ranges of the Kah-i Hazár 
Masdjid on the north and the Koh-i Shah Diahin 
and Küh-i Bin&lüd on the south; the modern town 


lies several miles upstream, sc. to the castouth-east, 
of the mediaeval town. 

Khabüshán was apparently the earliest Islamic 
form of the town's name, although nothing is known 
about it during the period of the Arab conquests 
and the ensuing two or threc centuries. But already 
in the 4th/coth and early Sth/irth centuries, such 
writers as Ibn Hawkal; ed. Kramers, 433, tr, Kra- 


mers-Wict, 419, Mukaddast, 318-19, the author of 
the Hudid ol ilam, tr. Minorsky, tos, § 23, and 


Bayhaki, Ta?rikh-i Mas*üdi, ed. Ghani and Fayyád!, 
604, 607, tr. Arends *, 735, 739, Spell its name as 
Khüdjin. Sam*ànt (who had personally visited the 
town), Ansáb, ed. Hyderabad, v, 223-4, repeated in 
Yalsit, ed. Beirut, ii, 399-400, says that the locals 
pronounced Khadidjan, The geographers and others 
describe it as the chel-lieu (Kasaba) of the rich and 
flourishing rural district (rusts) of Ustuwa (the 
*‘Aoravnya of Greek sources), which was adminis- 
tratively a dependency of Nishápür and comprised 
93 villages. It constituted the granary of Nishapar, 
growing corn and fruits in both rain-watered fields 
(mabdhhis) and in those irrigated by handts [9.v.}, 
cf. Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Af- 
ghanislan and eastern [ran 994-1040, 153-4. Cotton 
was also grown and textiles produced. Concerning 
the religious complexion of the district, we learn 
that in the early sth/rrth century the doctrines of 
the Shati*t madhhab were promoted in Kbüdián and 
Ustuw by the fakih Abü ‘Amr Farāhi (Mubammad 
b. akMunawwar, Asrir al-tawhid fi makàmát al- 
Shayhh Abi Sa'id, ed. Dhabib Allih Safa, Tehran 
1532/1953, 24); at this time, the famous Shafi‘ 
scholar Abu ‘I-Hasan ‘Ali al-Mawardi (g.v.] served 
for a while as Radi of Ustuwa before moving to 
Baghdad (ct. H. Halm, Die Ausbreitung des safisiti- 
schen. Rechtsschule von den Anfängen bis sum &|rq. 
Jakriundert, Wiesbaden 1974, 96). By the Il-Khinid 
period, the name Ustuwa was going out of use, 
though still used in the tav-registers, according to 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzia, 150, tr. 149. 

KAsin makes sporadic appearances in the mediae- 
val Islamic chronicles, since it lay on the principal 
route from Gurgin and the Caspian provinces to 
Tis and Nishápür, and because the pasture grounds 
of the upper Atrek valley were especially attractive 
to powers with nomadic followings, such as the 
Saldjaks, the Mongols and the Il-Khanids. It played 
a part in the manoeuvrings of Masfüd of Ghazna 
and the Sildjüks under Toghril Beg during the 
struggle for Khurisin (Bayhaķi, loc. cit.). In ss1/1156 
it was the meeting-place of the Kh"ürazm-Sbàh 
Atsiz [p] and the Karikhinid Mabmid Khin, 
after the latter had invited the Shah into Khurāsān 
to combat the Oghuz captors of Sultan Sandjar, and 
it was in Kūčin that Atslz died shortly afterwards 
(Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion 3, 
330-1). The town suffered badly during Cingiz Khan's 
attack on Khurisin, According to Djuwayml, the 
Mongol general Sübetey wrought great slaughter at 
Khabüshán, Isfar?'in {g.c.] and (?) Adkan, and for 
nearly 4o years the town lay devastated and de- 
populated. Then in 654/1256, Djuwayni—who had 
with considerable acumen purchased a quarter of 
the town from its inhabitants—himself persuaded 
Hülegü to rebuild it. The latter issued a yarltgh for 
the repair of the Aamiís and the rebuilding of the 
houses and markets, all at his own expense, and the 
amir Sayi al-Din Aka expended 3,000 dindrs on 
reconstructing and restoring the Friday mosque and 
cemetery (Diuwayni- Bore, i, 146, il, 617, ef. Boyle, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, v, 342). 
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Küčin thus enjoyed a recovery of prosperity 
under the later Mongols and [I-Kbánids. Rashid 
al-Din mentions that there was an imperial workshop 
(edrkhdua) there (Petruskevsky, in ibid, v, 513), 
and also that Ghizán, when governor of Khurisan 
and himself still a Buddhist, built a Buddhist temple 
in the town for those devotees within the Mongol 
court entourage and official classes (Didmi* al- 
tawartki, ed. Alizade, iti, Baku 1957, 373, cf. D'Ohs- 
son, Hisioire des Mongols, The Hague 1834-5, iv, 
147-8). However, Kütàa had at some point of time 
also acquired an imdmsdde or saint's tomb of some 
importance, sc. that of Tbrabim, son of the Eighth 
Tmdm of the Shi'a, “AÑ al-Rida. 

The whole Airek-Kashaf Rüd corridor lay in the 
front line of Persian defences against the Ozbegs 
during the Safawid period, Hence Sbah ‘Abbas I 
settled Kurdish tribesmen in northem Khurásin, to 
the number, it is said, of 15,000 families, and sub- 
sequently, what were in effect a string of Kurdish 
tribal principalities grew up along the frontier, with 
hereditary chieftains and exemption from taxation 
in return for maintaining armed cavalrymen against 
incursions from Central Asia, Küéán came within 
the area of the Za‘faranld Kurds, whose hereditary 
leaders had the title of I/kkéni bestowed upon them. 
Nadir Shah had an especially consistent policy of 
resettling peoples in frontier regions for strategic 
purposes, and during his reign (1148-60/1756-47) 
there were considerabie further implantations in 
northern Khurisán, including the Kadan district 
(see on all these population movements, J. R. Perry, 
Forced migration in Tran during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in Iranian studies, Jnal. of the 
Society for Iranian Studies, viiija (New York, Autumn 
1975], 205 f£). 

The local chiefs of Küfün were nevertheless fre- 
quently in revolt against the Persian central govern- 
ment. Nadir Shah was killed in 1160/1747 whilst 
engaged in the subjugation of the town, and a 
nearby hill is still called Nadir Tepe. In the reign of 
the Kadjar Fath ‘All Shah, the /ikjdn: Rida Kuli 
Khan (who entertained the British traveller J. B. 
Fraser in Kain in 1822) revolted against his over- 
lord, so that the Shah's wali ‘ahd or heir, tAbbis 
Mirza [g.e.], came and suppressed the outbreak, 
razing the town's walls and causing much destruction 
within it. Severe earthquakes in 1852, 1871, 1893 and 
1895 increased the devastation, and Curzon, who was 
there in 1889, found many ruinous houses there, 
estimating the population at less than 12,000. With 
the pushing-forward in the later 19th century of the 
Russian frontier in Central Asia up to the natural 
frontier of the Kopet Dagh-Kah-i Hazár Masdjid 
range and the subjection to Imperial Russian rule 
of the formerly predatory Türkmens, the three 
Kurdish principalities of northern Khurisin, Kean, 
Budjnurd (¢.0.] and Darreh Gaz, lest much of their 
military and strategic raisons d'être, and Curzon 
noted that the power and prestige of the then 
Tkhdnt, Shudii* al-Dawla Husayn Khin b. Rida 
Kull Khin, bad diminished (G. N. Curzon, Persia 
and the Persian question, London 1892, i, 94-112). 

In the present century, Kittin has remained the 
centre of an important wheat-growing area, sup- 
plying much of the rest of Persia; these crops are 
grown, as in mediaeval times, both on Aandl-irvigated 
land and on daywi, dry-farmed (cf. Admiralty hand- 
book, Persia London 1945, 49, 43 439, 453). Ad- 
ministratively, Kü*àn is now the chef-lieu of a 
shahrastán or district of the gth wstim or province 
of Khurasin; the population of the skakrastan in 


1050 was ca. rrrooo (ct. Farhang-i divphráfiyd-yi 
Tran, ix, 307). 

Bibliography: In addition to sources given 
in the article, see Le Strange, The lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 393, and for the accounts of 
European travellers who visited Kaban, see 
A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, Vienna 
1952, 157-61, 221-3, 252. — (C. E. Bosworts) 
KÜCÜK KAYNARDJA (modem Tkísh. Küçük 

Kaynarca, “little hot spring", a village in north- 
eastern Bulgaria, zs km. south-east of Silistre, 
noteworthy as the place at which was concluded 
between the Ottoman and Russian Empires on 
12 Djumádà I 1188/"/n July 1774 one of the most 
famous and important treaties in the history of 
diplomacy, The Treaty of Kütük Kaynardja, which 
brought to an end a disastrous war over the partition 
of Poland on which the Porte had irresponsibly 
embarked six years previously, contained terms 
which were uniformly regrettable in their conse- 
quences for the Ottoman state and, in particular, for 
the khánate of the Crimea, 

The treaty, which consisted of 26 articles and a 
separate secret convention of two articles, was the 
final outcome of protracted negotiations for a truce 
which had been conducted by the two sides since 
1186/1772. Only in the campaign of 1188/1774, with 
Russian forces strongly entrenched south of the 
Danube and with the strong fortress of Shumen 
(Shumla, Shumni), which commanded the passage 
of the Balkan range, abandoned by the Ottomans, 
were negotiations pushed rapidly to a conclusion. 
The Ottoman field-commander (serdár-i ekrem), the 
Grand Vizier Mubsinzàde Mehmed Pasha, nominated 
as plenipotentiaries his k4)yd-)eei Nish&ndil/Tewkit 
Abmed Resmi Efendi and the then res efendi 
Tbrāhim Munib (Münip) Efendi; the chief Russian 
negotiator, under the aegis of the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief, Field-Marshal Count Pyotr Aleksan- 
drevit Rumyantsev, was Prince Nikolai Repnin, 
who had served as Russian ambassador at the Porte. 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 

Negotiations were begun and rapidly concluded 
in the Russian camp before Shumen on 8 Djum&da I 
x188/"],; July 1774; the actual date and place of 
signing were stipulated by the Russians for their 
historical significance. The controlling text of the 
treaty was drawn up in Italian; Russian and Turkish 
Versions were also signed by the respective pleni- 
potentiaries. Contrary to a widely-held belief, there 
are only minor textual variations between the Rus- 
sian and Turkish versions. 

The consequences of the Treaty of Kütük 
Kaynardja were most unfortunate for the khi- 
nate of the Crimea. Although by the terms of art. 
3 Russian forces were to evacuate its territory with 
the exception of the strong points of Kerč and Yehi 
Kale, the Ottomans were obliged to relinquish 
their suzerainty over the kyanate, and to concede 
to the Crimean Tatars a specious and unlooked-for 
"independence" (serbestiyy:t. Religious supremacy 
over the Muslim inhabitants of the khanate was 
reserved to the Ottoman sultan as rightful caliph 
("Supremo Califfo Maomettano”), a concept entirely 
alien to Islamic law, and one which was to cause 
endless diplomatic confusion, in part corrected by 
the convention explicative of Aynall Kavak (3 Rabi“ I 
1193/!;, March 1779). The "independence" of the 
Crimea proved in fact to be merely a prelude to its 
absorption by Russia, on the pretext of misgovern- 
ment, in 1783 [see further, girin]. 

For the Ottomans, the consequences, in strategic 
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terms, of the treaty were equally ominous, Through 
her possession of the fortresses of Klburun (Kln- 
burun) {g.v.] (art. 18); Kerč and Yeni Kal‘e [g.v.] 
(arts. 3 and 19); Azak (Azov) [q.v] (art. 20) and 
Greater and Lesser Kabarda [see xamAxos] (art. 21), 
and despite restitution to the Ottomans of Özü 
(Ochakov) and Bessarabia, including, imer alia, 
the fortresses of Ak Kerman, Kili, Isma‘l, Bender 
and Khotin (g9.v.], Russia gained a secure and 
permanent strategic foothold on the northern shores 
Of the Black Sea, thus bringing to an end its four 
centuries’ history as an Ottoman "lake". This new 
position of strength Russia was able immediately 
to exploit through further concessions (art. 1) which 
gave her unrestricted commercial privileges in the 
Black Sea and through the Straits into the Mediter- 
ranean, and the right to establish consulates and 
vice-consulates at will on Ottoman territory and to 
maintain a permanent embassy at Istanbul, A further 
detailed clause afforded Russia a privileged position 
with regard to the Christian population and the 
semi-autonomous hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
Jachia (Boghdan and Eflak (4.vv.]) (art. 16), while by 
art. 13 the Porte was obliged to concede to Catherine 
1l and her successors the title of padishdh (tumdm" 
Rusyalarintà pddishdhi, ie. ""Empress/Emperor of 
all the Russians"). 

Two articles in particular (arts. 7 and 14) of the 
treaty have given rise to much subsequent mis- 
understanding. Art. 7, which in fact specifically 
recognised the protection of the Ottoman govern- 
ment over its own Christian subjects, permitted 
Russia only to make representations on behalf of a 
single church building—an Orthodox church in 
Ghalata [g-*. in Suppl.], separate from the Russian 
embassy chapel, where services were to be held 
according to the Russian rite—and those who served 
in it Art. rs, which actually gave to Russia the 
right to establish a church in Ghalata to serve the 
Russian community resident there “on the example 
of the other Powers"—ie., France and Austria—had 
already been proposed in the negotiations of 1772-3. 
From these articles, or possibly from those which 
related to Moldavia and Wallachia, or to the Archi- 
pelago (still under the occupation of the Russian 
fleet: art. 17) or to Georgia and Mingrelia (art. 23), 
but more probably from a general claim to guardian- 
ship over the Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire 
which was put forward by Catherine Il in 1775, 
there derived the widely held but erroneous be- 
lief that by the terms of the Treaty of Kütük 
Kaynardja Russia had acquired an "ill-defined 
"right" to exercise a protection over the largely 
Orthodox Christian subjects of the Sultin which 
might serve as a basis for subsequent diplomatic 
claims against the Ottoman state. 

Two separate secret articles provided for the 
evacuation at an unspecified date of the Russian 
fleet from the Archipelago and for the payment by 
the Porte of a war indemnity of 15,000 purses (kese), 
ie. 7.5 million &urusk. 

The largely factitious "rights" in arts. 7 and 14 
apart, the gains which were made by Russia as a 
consequence of the Treaty of Küčük Kaynardja 
were considerable, and the losses in territory and 
prestige in which the Ottoman state was obliged to 
acquiesce were correspondingly severe. For the 
khánate of the Crimea its consequences were sombre 
in the extreme. To Catherine Il, Kicik Kaynardja 
was a treaty "the like of which Russia [had] never 
had before"; a recent historian has correctly charac- 
terised it as “a major step, possibly the greatest 


single step prior to 1955, by Russia into the Near 
East”. 

Bibliography: No satisfactory edition of the 
three versions of the Treaty of Kücük Kaynardja 
exists. The original of the Italian and Russian- 
language treaty seems io be lost: the Russian 
text printed in Drutinina, cited below, 349-60, 
does not derive from it (for references to other 
published Russian versions, see Davison, below, 
460, n. 22). The original of the Turkish and Russian 
version has not yet been found in the Baybakanlik 
Arsivi, Istanbul. A register book copy exists there 
(Eenebt Defterleri, 83/1, 138-49), which may be 
the source for the various printed versions (e.g. 
Medjmusät mu*ákedesi, 5 vols, Istanbul 1294-8) 
1877-8 to 1880-1, ili, 254-75; Djewdet (Cevdet), 
TaPrikht, Istanbul 1301-9/1883-4 to 1891-2, i, 
285-95; Mustafa Nari Pasha, Netd%dj al-wukavar 
Istanbul 1294-1327/1877-1909, ili, 56-64). The 
Ttalian text is reproduced (from a version published 
in the Storia det Anno for 1774) in G. Fr. Martens, 
Recueil des principaux traités de l'Europe!, 7 vols. 
Göttingen 1791-1801, iv, 606 38; and edn. 8 ve 
Gottingen 1817-35, ii, 286-322; no other version 
appears to exist. A French version (of no legal 
standing but widely regarded as authoritative in 
the 19th century) is most conveniently accessible 
in Gabriel Efendi, Noradounghian, Recueil d'actes 
internationaux. de l'Empire Ottoman, i, Paris 1897, 
319-34, and im Treaties... between Turkey amd 
Foreign Powers, London 1855, 463 ff. 

The sole monograph devoted to the Treaty of 
Küčük Kaynardja is E. I. Drufinina, Kyuduk- 
Kaynardsiishi mir 1774 goda, Moscow 1955; à 
collection of essays of unequal value by Soviet 
and East European historians (N, Todorov, E. I, 
Drufinina and others) is contained in Etudes 
Balkaniques (Sofia), 1975/2, 74-127. For the effect 
of the treaty on the khanate of the Crimea, see 
A. W. Fisher, The Russian annexation of the Crimea 
1772-1783, Cambridge 1970; for a more extended 
treatment from the Ottoman side, cf. Cemal Tukin, 
Kiiçük Kaynarca, in tA, vi, 1064-71. The most 
recent study is R. H. Davison, “Russian skill 
and Turkish imbecility": the treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainardji reconsidered, in Slavic Review, xxxv 
(1976), 463-83. All these works contain supple- 
mentary bibliographies and further references to 
sources in the relevant languages. 

(C. J. Hevwoop) 

KÜCUK SAID PASHA (1555-1914), t9th cen- 
tury Ottoman statesman, seven times Grand 
Vizier under Sultan ‘Abd al Hamid I1, and twice in 
the Young Turk era. Born in E:zurum, Sa'id received 
a traditional Muslim education until his father's 
death in 1853 forced him to seek an administrative 
career, Trained largely as an apprentice rather than 
in the new secular schools being established by the 
Tanzimat [g.v], he served first as secretary to the 
governor of Erzurum Province (1853-7) and secretary 
to the Anadolu Ordusu (1857-9) before entering the 
central bureaucracy in Istanbul. He served for some 
time as secretary in the Medjlis-i Wald (1859-63), 
rising to various high positions in and out of Istanbul 
before becoming director of the Imperial Press 
(Matoa‘a-i Amire) and editor of the official govern- 
ment newspaper Takwim-i Webdyit (1863-8). He 
continued to rise in the secretarial service, becouning 
director of a department in the Council of State 
(Shard-yi Dewle) in 1868, and of the Courts Depart- 

nent of the Diwind Abkdm-l ‘Adliyye in 1871, 
rising to become Chief Secretary of the Ministry of 
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Trade (Tidjàret Neyáreti) in 1874 and Chief Secretary 
of the Grand Vizier a year later. 

1t was during these later years that Sa'id Efendi 
came into contact with Prince ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
advising him on administrative matters, so that one 
of the latter's first acts after his accession to the 
sultanate was to raise him to the rank of Pasha and 
‘appoint him as Chief Secretary (1876-8), at which time 
he acquired the nickname Küčük ("the small one") 
to distinguish him from Ingiliz Sa‘id Pasha, who also 
advised the sultan for a time until he was dismissed 
due to implication in the ‘AM Su‘Aw! affair. 

Kütük Sa'id now became the Sultan's chief in- 
strument in the Ottoman cabinet. As minister of 
justice (1878-9), he worked to modernise the Nisdm- 
iyye secular court system, introducing the institution 
of public defender, and also securing promulgation 
of new commercial and criminal codes of law. In 
seven terms as Grand Vizier (1879-80, 1880-2, 1882, 
1882-5, 1895, 1901-3, 1908), he faithfully carried 
Out the sultan's reform programs, also taking the 
itiative to introduce important reforms. He devel- 
‘oped a program to centralise government control of 
the provinces, modernised the financial system, in- 
creased tax collections and balanced the budgets, 
negotiated the settlement with the empire's foreign 
creditors that led to the creation of the Public 
Debt Commission (1881), established the Istanbul 
Chamber of Commerce to develop native trade and 
industry, modernised and expanded the system of 
secular schools on the elementary and higher tech- 
nical levels in particular, reorganised and modernised 
the regular police, and made the secular courts fully 
independent of government interference so they 
could administer justice without fear of intervention. 
He played a major role in modernising the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, introducing examinations for ap- 
pointment and promotion and establishing a pension 
system so that aged officials could retire without 
fear of poverty. 

As the sultan became increasingly withdrawn and 
subject to the influence of his palace coterie, Sa'id 
Pasha became more and more fearful of his master. 
At the same time, his rivalry with Mehmed Kamil 
Pasha became so intense that he at times feared for 
his life, and at one point refused the sultan's call to 
resume the Grand Vizierate. As a result, Sa'id Pasha 
was not included in the disfavour of the Young Turks 
for most of the sultan's advisers following the Young 
‘Turk Revolution (108), and in fact served twice more 
as grand vizier during the Constitutional period which 
followed, in 1911 and 1912, with the support of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, leading its fight 
against the Liberal Union Party, and directing the 
government's efforts against the Italian invasions 
of Libya and of the Dodecanese islands. In the face 
of strong military pressure in support of the Liberal 
Union, however, Said Pasha resigned for the final 
time (17 July 1912), so that the hero of the Russo- 
Turkish war, Abmed Mukhtar Pasha, could establish 
a non-party government to resolve the crisis. Satid 
Pasha then served as chairman of the upper house 
of the legislature, the Council of Notables (1973-24) 
until he retired shortly before his death. 
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KUCUM KHAN, a Tatar Khan of Siberia, 
in whose reign this country was conquered by the 
Russians. Abu 'l Ghazi (ed. Desmaisons, 177), is the 
only authority to give information regarding his 
origin and his genealogical relation to the other 
descendants of Čingiz Khan. According to this 
source, he reigned for forty years in "Türán", lost 
his eyesight towards the end of his life, was driven 
from his kingdom by the Russians in 1003/t594-5, 
took refuge with the Manghlt (Nogay) and died 
among them. References to Kutum are also found 
in the work of the Ottoman Turk Sayfi, said to 
have been written in 999/1582 (Leiden MS., No. 197; 
tr. without a reference to the MS. by Ch. Schefer as 
an appendix to his translation of the history of 
Central Asia. Histoire de l'Asie Centrale, by ‘Abd 
al-Karim Bukhari, Paris 1876, 303 ff.) Kutum's 
kingdom and its capital are there called "Tur 
the Russians had taken this town during Kutum's 
absence, Kučum afterwards returned and drove out 
the Russians after a long siege (one to two years), 
but the latter carried off his son a prisoner to Moscow. 
These stories seem to show that Sayfs work was 
probably composed later than the year given in the 
title (Schefer, loc. cit., Preface, p. iv, even gives the 
year 990 A.H. as date of death of the author). 

‘The name of "Isker" for the capital of Kučum 
(near the confluence of the Tobol and Irtish) seems 
to be found only in Russian sources; it is only from 
the latter also that the principal events of his reign 
can be chronologically arranged. Kučum did not 
inherit his kingdom from his father but had expelled 
his predecessor Vádigir; in 1563 VAdigir is still 
mentioned as king of Siberia, while in 1569 we find 
Kutum, In 158r Isker was conquered by Russian 
Cossacks under Yermak; the Cossacks owed their 
victory to the use of fire-arms, then still unknown 
in Siberia. Kučum's son Makhmet-Kul (Muhammad 
Kull) was sent a prisoner to Moscow. It was not till 
Yermak fell in an unexpected attack (1586 or 1585) 
that Isker was vacated by the Russians; but by the 
year 1587 we find troops, who had just arrived, 
building the Russian town of Tobolsk near this 
town, Kučum did not suffer his last defeat at the 
hands of the Russians till 20 August 1598. He is 
said to have been slain by the Nogay, with whom 
he had taken refuge, out of revenge for his father's 
raids on them. The document used by Radloff (Aus 
Sibirien, Leipzig 1893, r461f. dealing with an 
embassy from Kučum to Bukhara and the order by 
‘Abd Allāh Khin to his governor in KhWarazm to 
send teachers of religion to Siberia, cannot be genuine. 
Kh"ārazm was at this date an independent kingdom 
and not under the rule of the Khán of Bukhárà. The 
form ""Kózüm" adopted by Radloff is also not to be 
found in any historical sources, 

Bibliography: Sir H. Howorth, History of the 
Mongols, ii, London 1880, 982 ff. and the Russian 
works uscd there; Hadi Atlisi, Sibir ta’rikhi, 
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KUDASA, a group of Arab tribes of obscure 
origin. The opinions of the genealogists about their 
origin are contradictory. Some of them assert that 
they were descendants of Ma‘add, others say that 
they were from Himyar. Both parties had recourse 
to traditions and utterances attributed to the 
Prophet, in which he is said either to have declared 
that Mafadd's kunya was Abo Kudi‘a, or to have 
stated explicitly that KudaSa is a descendant of 
Himyar. Harmonising traditions reported that the 
mother of Kudi‘a was the wife of Malik b. “Amr b. 
Murra b. Malik b. Himyar and later married Ma‘add, 
bringing with her Kudi‘a, her son from the first 
marriage; Kuda‘a was therefore later called Kuda‘a 
b. Mafadd. A contradictory tradition of this kind 
claimed that Kuda‘ was the son of Ma‘add; later 
his mother married Malik b, ‘Amr al-Himyari, who 
adopted the child, Kudi‘a, and thus he was called 
Kuda‘a al Himyarl (see M. J. Kister and M. Plessner, 
Notes on Caskel’s Gamharai an-nasab, in Oriens, 
xxv-xxvi [1976], 56-7, and references in notes 43-51; 
also Nor al-Din al-Haythamt, Madima* abzawd?id, 
repr. Beirut 1967, i, 194-5; Aghdni, vii, 77-8; al- 
Hamdanl, al-Iklil, ed. Muhammad alAkwa al- 
Hiwali, Cairo 1383/1963, i, 180-00). Some traditions 
say explicitly that the Kuda tribes related them- 
selves to Maadd, but turned to the Himyari nasab 
under MuSkwiya's pressure and bribes (see eg. 
Kister and Plessner, op. cit., notes 51-7; Nar al-Din 
al-Haytbaml, op. cit, i, 194; Aghini, loc. cit.; Thsin 
Nags, altyabiyya al-Rabaliyya wca-afharuh fi 
"Lghi'r al-umawi, Beirut 1964, 3403; and see al- 
Kutámi, Diudn, ed. Ibrahim al-Sémarr% and Ahmad 
Matlab, Beirut 1960, 34, 145, 147, 149; al-Kumayt, 
Sh, ed. Dawid Sallim, Baghdid 1969, nos r62, 
VV. 10-13, 469 VV. 1-7, 509 VV, 1-4, 523 Vs 2, 550 V. By 
606 v, 1). The name Kuda‘a is an early one and can 
bbe traced in fragments of the old Arab poetry. The 
tribes recorded as Kuda were: Kalb [g.v.], Diju- 
hayna, Bal, Bald? (es), Khawlin [po], 
Mahra, Khushayn, Diarm, Udhra [q..], Dalkayn 
{see AL-kavw], Tanükh [g.v.) and Salih; the at- 
tribution of some of these tribes to Kuda‘a (like 
Tanükh. Khawlan and Mahra) was the subject of 
dispute among genealogists. Several of the clans 
of Kuda‘a joined other tribes, adopting their pedigree 
and changing their tribal identity. 

Among the prominent divisions of Kudia one 
may particularly refer here to Djuhayna and Hall. 

1. The vast territory of Diuhayna, controlling 
the coastal route of the caravans between Syria 
and Mecca, included the localities of Safrà^, Sufayna, 
al Marwa, al Hawra? and Yanbu‘; to them belonged 
the mountains of Radwa ({q.v-]; and see M. von 
Oppenheim, Die Bedwinen, Leipzig 1943, ii, 361, on 
the legendary story of the hidden Imm living in 
Radwi), Adirad, Ashfar and ‘Azwar and the wüdis 
of Idam and alts (see eg. al-Bakri, Mudjam 
mā stadjam, ed. Mustaíà al-Saki, Cairo 1364/1965; 
Váküt, s.v. Radwa; Arm, Asma djibäl Tiháma 
wa-subhinihd, in ‘Abd akSalàm Hàrün's Nawddir 
al-makk{ifit, Caio 1375/1936, ii, B, 390-8 and 
indices; cf. Hamad al-Djasir, Dilid Yanbu‘, Riyad 
n.d., passim, and see esp. the supplement: bildd 
djuhayna wa-mandsiluha't kadima, 156-7), Diuhayna 
seems to have had a clear perception of tribal identity, 
as can be gauged from a collection of tribal war 
poetry, the ayydm Diwhayma; some fragments of 
this poetry were recorded as late as the 4th/roth 
century (see al-Tayalisl, al-Mukathara “ind al- 
smudhdkara, ed. Mubammad at-Tandjf, in Şarkiyat 
Mecmuast, i [Ankara 1956), 37-9; see on Bughayt: 


al-Amidl, al-Mwtalif wa "I mukhtalij, ed. Krenkow, 
Cairo 1354, 57-8; and see on Salima b. al-Ya'büb, 
ibid., 53, 165; on the compilation of war poetry of 
d tribe of Balkayn, aghfar Bani ‘I Kayn, 
l, 234). 

According to a tradition recorded by Ibn al-Kalbl, 
a Djubani, ‘Abd al-Dàr b. Hudayb (or Hudbayl in 
another version), intended to build a sanctuary in 
one of the centres of Djuhayna, Kawdam, to rival 
the Kaba of Mecca; however, he encountered op- 
position on the pact of his people who were reluctant. 
to aid him in carrying out his plan (Ibn al-Kalbl, 
al-Asnam, ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Cairo 1343/1924, 
45; Yakut, s.v. Kawdam). This report may give us 
a clue for assessing the attitude of some other tribal 
groups of Kudáfa. Ibn Hishiim records a tradition 
according to which al-Ghawih, who was in charge 
of certain pilgrimage practices at Mecca, used to 
announce during one of the services, "O God 1 am 
iollowing the example of others; if there is a sin it is 
Kuda‘a's" (Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. akSaka, al- 
Abyarl, Shalabl, Cairo 1355/1936, i, 126, 1. 1; Guil- 
laume's translation, The life of Muhammad, Karachi 
1967, 50, of the second hemistich “If that is wrong, 
the fault is Quda‘a's” is inaccurate). It is evident 
that this declaration points to certain sections within 
Kuda who were reluctant to acknowledge the 
authority of Mecca and the sanctity of the Ka'ba. 

The relations of Djuhayna with the Aws and 
Khazradj seem to have been quite close; some 
Djuhanis are recorded as allies of the Medinan families 
or clans (see eg. Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ausib al- 
Sarab, ed. “Abd al-Salàm Hárün, Cairo 1962, 444). It 
is noteworthy that among the Ansàri group who 
gave the Prophet the oath of allegiance at the ‘Akaba 
was an ally of the Band Salima of Kalbi extraction, 
who joined Djuhayna and stayed with them, ‘Abd 
Allih b, Unays; he gained the honourable titles of 
al-muhddiri, alansāri, al-salamt, al-djukant al- 
'akabi (see e.g. Ion Hisham, ij, 106 sup.; Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Diamhara, Ms. Br. Mus., Add. 22346, f. 73a; 
Ibn Hadjar, al-s2be, ed. SAN al-Bigjawi, Cairo 
1389/1970, iv, 15-17, no. 4553; Ibn Kudama al 
Makdist, ar-Istibyár fi nasab al-sakába win al-ansar, 
ed. CAII Nuwayhid, Beirut 1392/1972, 166-8; Ibm 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-IsfiSab, ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1380/ 
1960, 869-70, no. r477; al-Baladhurl, Awmsdb al- 
aghrdj, ed. Muhammad Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, i, 
249). It was Abd Allah b. Unays who asked the 
Prophet on which night he should come to Medina. 
from his abode in al-A*ráf during Ramadan, and the 
Prophet bade him come on the night of 27 Ramadin; 
this night is thorefore named “The Night of the 
Djuhant", 1t refers, of course, to the layla! al-tadr 
(see e.g. al-Aghani, xvii, 133; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
sp. eit., 870). 

On the Day of Bu*ith [g.v], Diuhayna fought on 
the side of the Khazradj (4ghdni, xv, 162-3; [bn 
Khaldin, ai-‘Zéar, Beirut 1956, ii, 602), but on the 
eve of the encounter of Badr al-maw‘id they were 
said to have hurried to Medina (together with Ball) 
as allies of the Aws (al-Wakid!, Maghizi, ed. Marsden 
Jones, Oxford 1966, 385, t. r1). 

When the Prophet settled in Medina, he was, of 
course, concerned to establish peaceful relations with 
its neighbours, Djuhayna. Djubayna, making a 
careful assessment of the fundamental change in the 
situation in Medina with the advent of the Prophet, 
were eager to secure their position in the new struc- 
lure of power. Actording to some traditions, a 
delegation of Djuhayna came to the Prophet in 
Medina, pointed out that the Prophet alighted 
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"among them" (hayma arhurind, ie. in the area 
controlled by them) and requested him to conclude 
with them an agreement of mutual security (a-asrthi 
land hatá na?manakd wa-ta’manand). This treaty 
was indeed agreed upon between the Prophet and 
Djuhayna. A peculiar aspect of this treaty was the 
tacit agreement by the Prophet for Djuhayna not to 
convert to Islam; this is clearly indicated in the 
account about the treaty, walam yuslimd. The 
implementation of the treaty occurred a short thne 
after its conclusion; the Prophet sent a troop of less 
than hundred warriors to raid a tribal group of 
Kinàna which dwelt in the neighbourhood of Diu- 
hayna, When the Muslim warriors realised that the 
Kininls outnumbered them, they retreated asking 
refuge with Djuhayna, When the Diuhanls inter- 
rogated them as to why they had gone out fighting 
in the boly month of Radjab, they justified their 
deed by mentioning that they were driven out from. 
the Haram (of Mecca) during the holy month. The 
account further tells about dissension among the 
Muslim warriors; a group of them wanted to remain 
in the place where they were staying, whilst another 
one planned to return to the Prophet to obtain a 
decision from him. When this group met the Prophet, 
he expressed his anger about the division that had 
occurred within the expedition, which having left in 
unity returned divided. He then appointed ‘Abd 
Allah b. Djabsh as the commander of the troop; 
‘Abd Allah b. Djabsh was thus the first appointed 
amir in Islam (Ibn Abt Shayba, Ta*iM, Ms. Berlin 
9409 — Sprenger 1o, ff. 28b-30a; cf, Nür al-Din 
al-Haythami, Madjma* al-zawaid, vi, 66-7, with an 
essential variant, that the Djuhanis converted to 
Islam after the conclusion of the treaty; and see 
al-Bayhaki, Dall al-nubuxwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Rabmin 
*Utbmán, Cairo 1389/1969, ii, 304-5 [the commander 
of the first troop, dispatched by the Prophet, was 
Sa'd b. Abt Wakkās]; Ibn Djunghul, Ta’rikh, Ms. 
Br. Mus., Or. sorz, i, 229b). 

The reports about the first cases of co-operation 
between Djuhanis and the nascent Muslim com- 
munity at Medina, though sometimes divergent or 
even contradictory, point clearly to the period 
preceding the battle of Badr and are connected with 
the earliest attempts of the Prophet at impeding the 
free traffic of the Kurashl caravans. The detach- 
ments dispatched by the Prophet were relatively 


an appearance, and of an attacking troop in case 
they met with a smaller division of the enemy. 
Tt was essential in such a situation to have at their 
disposal a territory with a friendly population both 
for military enterprises and as a resort to which the 
force could retreat in safety. The treaty with the 
Djubanls was indeed successful, and enabled the 
Prophet to launch his first attacks against some 
Kinin! allies of Kuraysh; the expeditions operated 
indeed in the territory controlled by Djuhayna. 
Furthermore, some Djuhants carried out certain 
subtle and responsible duties for the Prophet’s troops: 
Basbas b. ‘Amr and ‘Adi b. Abi "LZaghbá? (both 
allies of the Angirt clans) served as spies for the 
Muslim troops (see e.g. Ibn Hazm, Djawdoi* al-sira, 
ed. Thsin CAbbüs, Nasir al-Din al-Asad, Ahmad 
Shakir, Cairo n.d., 110; Ibn Hishim, index; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba, Cairo 1280, i, 178 ult.-179; 
Ibn Hadjar, «l-!sdba, i, 288, no, 640, iv, 474, no. 5486; 
al-Wakidt, 40-1; al-Baládhurl, Ansa, i, 289). Another 
Diuhanl, Kashad, granted shelter to two other spies 
of the Prophet, Talha b. “Ubayd Alläh and Sa‘td b. 


Zayd; he misled the men of the Kurash! caravan 
who inquired about the spies sent by the Proph: 
After the departure of the Kurashf caravan, Kaghad 
accompanied the two spies to Turban, where he met 
the Prophet; the Prophet wanted to grant him 
Yanbü (as an i$" or fief), but Kashad advised the 
Prophet to grant it to one of his relatives (see e.g. 
al-Wakidi, 29-20; Ibn Hadjar, v, 590, no. 7499; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd, iv, 239; al-Mákrizi, Imtā‘ al-asma?, ed. 
Mabmiid Shakir, Cairo 194, i, 62). Another Djuhanl, 
Madjdi b. ‘Amr, performed an even more complicated 
service for the Muslim detachment; he interposed 
between the small Muslim force under the command 
of Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib and the Kurasht 
caravan escorted by 300 KurasbI riders under the 
command of Abü Djahl (see eg. al-Wakidl, 9-10, 
401; akBayhakl, Dalit al-mubwewa, ed. «Abd al- 
Rabmán Mubammad ‘Uthman, Cairo 1389/1969, ii, 
302; Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 446; idem, Djawāmi‘, 
Tor, cf. 110; al-Makeizi, Imtá*, i, 51-2; Ibn Hisham, 
li, 245, 269). Madjdi succeeded in accomplishing his 
task as he was an ally (kalif, muteadi*) cf both parties 
(Le. of the Muslim party and the Kurashis), It is 
noteworthy for the assessment of the personality of 
Madjd! and the reliability of the traditions that some 
reports state that he did not convert to Islam (see 
eg. al-Zuriginl, Shark al-mawéhib abladunniyya, 
Cairo 1325, i, 390). 

‘The reports about the participation of Djuhanis 
in the first encounters of the Prophet with Kuraysh 
‘seem to be sound, and are confirmed by a tradition 
recorded by al-Tabaráni, stating that the first tribe 
to fight on the side of the Prophet was Diuhayna 
{al-Tabarint, a/-Awiil, Ms. Br. Mus, Or. 1530, 
1. 196b). 

Some factors which motivated Djuhayna in con- 
cluding the treaty with the Prophet can be deduced 
from a report recorded by alSamhüdI and al- 
Fayrüzabádl; the Prophet alighted at Dhu "I-Marwa; 
Djubant people assembled at the place from the 
mountains and the plains and complained of being 
pressed by alien people, who were trying by force 
to get hold of their wells. Then the Prophet granted 
the people of Djuhayna the lands of Dhu "I-Marwa, 
forbade them to be treated with iniquity and an- 
nounced that the angel Djibril ordered him to con- 
sider Diuhayna as his allies (alSamhüdi, Wajd 
al-wafā, ed. Muhammad Mub yt 'I-Dln “Abd al-Harnid, 
Cairo 1374/1955, 1305-6; al-FayrüzibAdl, al-Maghd- 
nim al-muliba fi ma'ilim taba, ed. Hamad al-Djäsit, 
Riyàd 1389/1969, 379). It is plausible that this 
utterance of the Prophet confirmed Djuhayna's 
rights to theic landed property and formed a warning 
for tribal groups to refrain from transgressing on the 
wells (sc. wells and other property) of Djuhayna, as 
they were the allies of the Prophet and their rights 
would be defended by the Prophet, The lands of 
Dhu 'l-Marwa were in fact granted by the Prophet 
to a man from Diuhayna (see Ibn Sa'd, Tabahdi, 
Beirut 1380/1960, i, 271; see on ‘Awsadia b. Harmal 
Ibn al-KalbI-Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, ii, 216; Ton 
Hadjar, al-Isdba, iv, 739, no. 6093; on Dhü "I-Marwa. 
see al-Bakr, MuSdjam, s.v. Marwa). 

The Prophet coneluded several treaties with the 
various tribal groups of Djubayna. Some of these 
treaties can be traced to the very early period of the 
Prophet’s stay at Medina; they do not contain any 
stipulation as to conversion to Islam, There are, 
however, some treaties which may be attributed to 
a later period, when conversion to Islam became 
obligatory, and include instructions concerning the 
religious duties to be performed (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, i, 
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270-1). A tradition recorded by Ibn Sa'd (i, 333) 
says that a delegation of Djuhayna embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet to Medina; this story 
may, however, refer to a unit of Djuhayna, and 
certainly not to the whale tribe. 

The early conversion of several groups of Djuhayna 
and another Kuga‘ group, the Aslam, is reflected 
in some traditions attributed to the Prophet, in 
which Djuhayna is counted among the tribal groups 
surpassing (in virtues) the great tribes of Asad, 
Ghatafan, Tamim and ‘Amir b. SaSa‘a (see e. 
a-Humaydl, Musnad, ed. Habib al-Kabmán al 
Atami, Beirut-Cairo 1381, ii, no. 1048; ‘Abd al 
Razik, ai-Musannaf, ed. al-A'raml, Beirut. 1392/ 
1972, Xi, 47, no. 19877; al Tabaránt, ai-Mw'djam 
al-jagkir, ed. (Abd al-Ralmàn ‘Uthman, Cairo 1568/ 
1968, i, 54, ii, 151). Only few cases of opposition by 
some units of Djuhayna against the Muslim com- 
monwealth of Medina are known (see e.g. al-Wakidl, 
774-5; al-Tabari, Tari, ed. Mubammad Abu 'I-Fadl. 
Ibráhim, Cairo 1969, iii, 32, about the expedition of 
Aba ‘Ubayda). When the Prophet set out for al- 
Hudaybiya, some nomad Djuhanis were disinclined 
to respond to his summons and to join him, fearing 
that the Muslims might be defeated by the urasht 
forces (see e.g. Mudjahid, Tafsir, ed. “Abd al-Rahmān 
al-Tahir al-Stratl, Beirut n.d., 6or inf; Mukstil, 
Tafsir, Ms. Abmet 1I, 74/11, ff. rob, 166b; al- 
Wakidl, $74, 619; al-Nawawi al-Djawl, Maráh labid, 
Cairo 1305, ij, 305 inf.; al-Hurtubl, Tafsir, Cairo 
1387/1967, xvi, 268, 348: al-Suyūți, al-Durr al- 
manihür, Cairo 1314, vi, 72-73). 

Diubayna appeared as a strong force of 800 
warriors and so riders (or 1400 warriors according 
to Tabarl, Tarik, iii, 65 sup.) on the expedition for 
the conquest of Mecca; four banners were borne by 
its leaders (see e.g. al-WAkidl, 799, 820, 896; al- 
Muttaki al-Hindi, Kans al-Summal, Hyderabad r390/. 
1970, xvii, 78, no. 199; and see Ibn Hadjar, al-sdba, 
fi, 445, no. 2549, ii, 604 sup., no. 2897, vi, 165, no- 
8098; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 124, Ibu “Abd al-Barr, 
al-Istifib, 871-2). The Djuban! Rifi* b. Makith was 
appointed by the Prophet as tax-collector (masaddil) 
of his tribe (al-Wakidr, 1073). A number of Djubants 
emigrated to Medina; the Prophet himself fixed the 
place of the tribal mosque of Djuhayna in Medina 
(Ibn Sad, i, 553). 

Diebayna remained faithful to Islam after the 
death of the Prophet (cf. al-Wakidi, 1122) and 
favourable utterances attributed to the Prophet 
emphasised their virtues. The Prophet is said to have 
considered Djuhayna among his madli (we eg. 
altaynl, ‘Umdat al-ari, Cairo 1348, xvi, 75- 
alMunawi, Fayé al-kadir, Beirut 1391/1972, | 
516, no. 6122). The Prophet is said to have recom- 
mended seeking refuge in the mountains of Djuhayna 
during the periods of strife, fitan (see e.g. al-Bakri, 
154; Hamad al-Djäsir, Aba 4H al-Hadjari, Riyad 
1388/1968, 192; and see the utterance of the Prophet 
in Ibn Sa‘d, i, 333). In an alleged utterance, the 
Prophet is said to have recommended marrying 
Djuhani women (Ibn Hibbán, Kitzb al-Madjrükin, 
ed, ‘Aziz Beg al-NakshbandI, Hyderabad 1390/1970, 
ii, 1). A peculiar tradition attributed to the Prophet 
forbids anyone to harm Djuhayna, saying “he who 
harms Djuhayna harms me, and he who harms me 
harms God"; this utterance was instantly denied 
when transmitted to Mu‘awiya (al-AmidI, al-Mwtalif, 
60, no. 147). 

 Djuhayna participated, together with other groups 
of Kud&^a, in the conquest of Egypt; some of them 
settled in Pustat (cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futah 


Misr, ed. Torrey, New Haven 1922, index). Diuhanis 
lived in Manfalay and Asyüt. After clashes with other 
tribal groups, Djuhayna migrated to Upper Egypt 
and settled in the region of Tkhmim during the 
Fatimid period; they became one of the powerful 
Arab tribes of Egypt (see Makrizi, al-Bayén wa 
‘Titra *ammá fi ard Misr min aL-a*rat, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Madjid ‘Abidin, Cairo 1961; and see the researches 
of ‘Abidin, in ibid, 77-5). Groups of Diuhayna 
penetrated in the 8th/rath century into the Christian 
kingdom of Nubia and got mastery over it. From 
Nubia, Diuhayna continued to push forward into 
the Sudan and mixed with the native tribes (see 
C. H. Becker, Zur Geschichte des östlichen Sudan, in 
[sl i, 153-77; idem, EP art. Diuhaina; F. C. Thomas 
Jr, The Juhaina Arabs of Chad, in MEJ [1959l. 
142-55; von Oppenheim, op. i, 359). In the 
‘Djuhant territories of the Arab peninsula, the differ- 
ent sections of that tribe became controlled by the 
descendants of ‘Ali, who succeeded in acquiring a 
grea deal of landed property in these regions. 
Nevertheless, the various branches of Djuhayna 
succeeded in keeping their identity during the 
centuries. Although wavering at the beginning of the 
First World War, the majority of the tribe followed 
the sons of the Sharif Husayn; later, they changed 
attitude and became loyal subjects of the Sa‘adi 
dynasty (see von Oppenheim, ii, 360). In recent 
times, they have been exerting themselves in devel- 
oping their region (see Hamad al-Djāsir, Bild 
YanbuS, passim). 

2. To the north of the territory of Djuhayna was 
the region of Ball, another branch of Kudáta. 
Starting at Wadi Idam, their usual habitations 
extended far to the north, including the places of 
Shaghab, Bada and Tayma? (cf. Ibn Khaldün, *Ibar, 
ii, 516; von Oppenheim, ii, 315, 352-3). The Kuda 
tribal groups of Ball, Djuhayna and ‘Udhra migrated, 
according to tradition, to the Wadi 'l-Kura in which 
Jewish settlers cultivated the soil, dug the wells 
and planted palm-trees. According to an agreement 
between the Jewish settlers and these Kuda% groups, 
the Jews undertook to give them a certain payment; 
in return Ball, Djuhayna and ‘Udhra were under 
obligation to give protection to the Jewish settle- 
ments against the Bedouin tribes, including other 
Kuda units (see Yaküt, sv. al-Kurd; al-Bakel, 
 Má*djam, i, 43). The stipulations of this agreement 
remained valid until the advent of Islam; then the 
*Udhri Djamra b. a-Nufmán visited the Prophet 
and was given by him a grant of land. The Jewish 
settlers of the family of ‘Urayd (or ‘Arig) were 
allowed by the Prophet to stay in their places; they 
were granted by the Prophet the privilege of re- 
ceiving a certain annual payment (see Ibn Sa'd, i, 
279; al-Bakrl, i, 44; c. W. M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 107-8). Some clans of Ball 
got involved in internal fighting; one of the fighting 
groups, the Bant Hishna, was compelled to seek 
refuge with the Jewish settlers of Taym2?, and at 
their demand converted to Judaism. Some of these 
sefugees left later for Medina and embraced Islam 
at the advent of the Prophet (see al-Bakri, i, 29). 
A corroborating report counts among the Jewish 
tribal groups at Medina three groupe from Ball 
(see Ibn Khaldün, op. cit, ti, $96; and cf. al-Samhūdi, 
Wafá^ al-wafé, ed. Muhammad Mubyr "-Dia ‘Abd 
al-Hamtd, Cairo 1374/1955, i, 162-3, 194, 200, 223). 
Some traditions, in reporting of the migration of the 
Balawi clans to Medina, remark that they became 
allies (hulafé?) of the Aws and Khazradj (ste e.g. 
al-Bakri, i, 28; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Inbih ‘ald 
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dabiPil al-ruwit, Nadjaf 1386/1956, 121). The position 
of Bali at Medina and their status can be gauged 
from the accounts about the ‘Akaba meeting, re- 
porting that seven members out of the seventy 
‘Angézf group of delegates, who gave the Prophet the 
cath of allegiance, were of Balawi descent (‘Uwaym 
b. Safida [on whom see al-Baládhuri, Ansét, i, 241; 
Ibn «Abd al-Barr, alIsfdb, 1248, no. 2052; Ibn 
al-Athir, Usd, iv, 158; cf. Ibn Hadjar, al-Isata, iv, 
745 no. 6116], Ma'n b. “Adi [on whom see 
al Balidhurl, 4 nsà5, i, 241; Ibn Kudäma, al-Istibsdr, 
297; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iv, 401), Khadidj b. Uways 
[on whom see al-Batidhuri, i, 249; Ibn Hishám, ii, 
106], Abu '-Haytham b. al-Tayyihin [see on him: 
al-Balädhuri, i, 240; Ibn Kudima, of. ei, 248], 
Abū Burda b. Niyar [on whom see Ibn Hishàm, ii, 
198; al-Balidhusi, i, 24r; al-Bakri, Mudjam, i, 
28 inf.), al-Nu'màn b, “Amr [or b. ‘gr, on whom 
see Ibn al-Athir, Usd, v, 27; Ibn Hazm, Diamhara, 
443], Yazid b. Tha‘laba [on whom see al-Balidhurl, 
i, 251; Ibn Kudima, 202; al-Samhüdi, i, 228; Ibn 
Hadjar, al-Isaba, vi, 650]. However, the Balawi 
descent of some oi these persons is put in question 
in some of the sources). Balawi tribesmen took part 
in the battles between the Prophet and Kuraysh on 
the side of the Prophet, and names of Balawi war- 
riors can be found in the lists of those who were 
killed in the encounters. The traditions mention a 
peculiar letter of the Prophet sent to a Balawl group, 
the Banü Dju‘ayl. According to this letter, the 
Prophet granted to them the privileges of being taxed 
no more than once a year and of not having to 
gather with their live stock in the tax-collection 
centres (li yuhshariin wa-ld yw'gharün; this explana: 
tion given by Ibn Sad seems however to be un 
certain: there are Ínterpretations commenting that 
hashr and “ashr refer to exemption from being levied 
and taxed); they were also appointed by the Prophet 
as tax-collectors of some other tribes. They were given 
the status of Kurashis, as they were allies of the 
“Abd Manaf (see Ibn Sad, i, 270-1; Watt, Muhammad 
at Medina, 111). The favourable conditions granted 
to the Band Div'ay! were probably intended to gain 
the loyalty of a tribal group allied with Kuraysh, 
securing their control over other tribal groups for 
the benefit of the Muslim community. 

The expedition against the Ball sent in 8 AH was 
intended to gain their allegiance and their succour 
for the Muslim community; it was essential for the 
latter to secure the co-operation of the Ball who 
dwelt in the northern regions of the peninsula, who 
controlled the road to Medina and Mecca, and of 
whom some members were in the service of the 
Byzantine army; the commander of the troop which 
fought the Muslim force at Mwta was a Balawi 
(see al-Wakidt, 760). It was a shrewd decision of the 
Prophet to appoint ‘Amr b, al-‘As, whose mother 
was from Ball as commander of the Muslim force 
(ibid., 770); the expedition was also directed at the 
Mahra and Balkayn, two Kuda'l tribes sojourning 
in the region of Ball. In 9 A.H. the Prophet met the 
delegation of Ball, who embraced Islam (see c.g. Ibn 
Sad, i, 330; al-Zurkánl, Sharh al-mawdhib, iv, 57-8; 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, Zdd al-ma*dd, Beirut 
n.d., iii, 49). 

"The forces of Ball played an important role in 
the conquest of Egypt; ‘Amr b. al-*Ás fought under 
the banner of Ball (see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, i, 62). 
‘Umar established the pay of Bali warriors as equal 
to that of Mudar, Kalb and Tayyi’, sc. 300-400 
dirhams; it was lower than that of the Yemeni 
tribes because they were closer to the places of 


migration (see al-Djihiz, al-“Uthmdniyya, ed. “Abd 
al-Saläm Hardin, Cairo 1374/1955, 212). When Umar 
was informed that a man from Ball summoned his 
people in Syria by the battle-cry yë Kudá'a, he 
ordered a third of Kudi‘a to be removed to Egypt; 
as Ball formed a third part of Kudia, they were 
indeed transferred to Egypt (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
116; al-Makrizl, al-Baydn, 29). It was a Balawl, 
‘Abd al-Rabmán b. ‘Udays, a Companion of the 
Prophet, who was at the head of a troop of riders in 
revolt against "Uthmán. He was later imprisoned by 
Mufüwiya, and was killed on his flight from the 
prison (see al-Sam‘Anl, aj-Ansáb, Hyderabad 1963, 
fi, 324, Ibn al-Athir, Usd, iii, 309-10; Ibn Hadjar, 
al-isaba, iv, 334, no. 5166; Mubammad b. Yahyi 
al-Ash‘ari al-Maliki, al-Tamhid wa 'L-bayán fi maktal 
al-shahid Uthman, ed. Mabmüd Yüsuf 2ayid, Beirut. 
1964, index). 

‘Bali settlements are mentioned in the regions of 
Akbmim, Asyüt and Ushmün; they were expelled by 
Fatimid troops and were compelled to move to the 
south. In the 8th/r4th century the Bali entered 
together with Diuhayna, the Sudán and contributed 
considerably to the islamisation and arabisation of 
the native tribes of the Bedja and the Bakkara 
[q7.]; the Arabic language is known among the Bedja 
even today as "Balawiyyat", ie. the language 
of Ball. 

In the Arabian peninsula, the Ball played during 
the First World War an important role in the con- 
flict between the Sharif Husayn and the Turkish 
authorities, finally (in 1918) following the lead of the 
sons of the Sharif Husayn. 

Some groups of Ball joined the new régime in the 
Hidj&z in 1925 and became loyal subjects of Sa'üdI 
Arabia; but some rebellious units of Ball took refuge 
in the kingdom of Trans-Jordan. They crossed the 
borders at “Akaba and raided, together with other 
rebels, the northern districts of Sa‘tdi Arabia in 
1932, but were defeated by the Sacüdi forces (cf. 
von Oppenheim, ii, 354). 

In Spain descendants of the Bali tribe lived in 
the region of Cordova or Kurtuba and jt was re- 
ported that they excelled in hospitality. They were 
unable to speak Romance al-lafiniya), and spoke 
only Arabic, according to Ibn Hazm, Djamhara, 443. 

Bibliography: given in the article essentially, 
but see also W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 

marriage in early Arabia, Cambridge 1885, 8- 

155, 246-9, and H. Lammens, EI? art. s.v. 
(M. J. Kisren) 

KUDAMA ». Djafar AL-KArib AL-BAGHDADI, 
Anu ‘t-FarAps, philologist, historian, and one of 
the first scholars to introduce the systematic 
study of the figures of speech in Arabic litera- 
ture, The date of his birth is nowhere mentioned and 
may have been as early as around the year 260/873-4. 
He died at an uncertain date which is variously given 
as "during the reign of al-Muktadir" (ie, not later 
than 320/932), 326/939-40, and 337/948. The dates 
"shortly after 300" and 3x0 cannot be correct (see 
below). 

Almost every aspect of Kudáma's biography, his 
work, and his personality as a scholar raises delicate 
problems which cannot be fully discussed, let alone 
answered, in the context of this article. The only 
data which are certain, or at least have not been 
questioned, are (a) that he converted from Christian: 
ity to Islam during the reign of al-Muktafl (289-95) 
902-8); (b) that he held unimportant positions in 
various diwdms of the central administration in 
Baghdad till he won an appointment in Shawwal 
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297/910, or shortly thereafter, to the madilis al-zimám 
in the diwdn al-masirik when Abu "l-Hasan b. al- 
Furat (g.v.] appointed his son, al-Mubassin, as head 
of that office (thus according to Yáküt, vi, 205, 
whose account however contradicts reports that 
al-Mubassin was in charge of the diwdn al-maghrib); 
(c) that he was alive in 320/932; and (d) that he was 
the author of a Kitáb al-Kharid}, which has survived 
in part. Moreover, there can be little doubt that the 
famous and often-quoted Kitdb Nakd al-shi'r was 
written by Kudáma, since al-Mutarrizi (¢.0.) in his 
commentary on the Magdmdt of al-Hariri (quoted in 
the introduction to the edition of Iudàma's Djawá- 
Air, 13), who lived three centuries later, is the only 
author to mention that the Nagd was sometimes 
attributed to Kudama’s father. 

The Ta?rikh Baghdad does not have a biography of 
Kudma. It only mentions (vii, 205) one Dja‘far b. 
Kudama b. Ziyàd whom the Khatib describes as a 
learned and distinguished secretary. The Khatib 
also mentions that Djafar wrote books dealing with 
thesecretarial art as well as other subjects, that he 
was often quoted as an authority by Abu "I-Faradj 
al-Isfahani, the author of the Aghéni, and was him- 
self a pupil of, among others, Hammad, the son of 
the famous Isbak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill. Ibn ab 
Nadim (Fihrist, x30) states that Kudama's father, 
Dja‘far, was à man without scholarly distinction, 
and this statement is repeated by Yakat, who clearly 
borrowed it from Ibn al-Nadim. Since Yakat (ii, 
412-15) also has a fairly elaborate biography of 
Dja‘far b. Kudama b. Ziyad al-Katib (he adds the 
kunya Abu -Kásim, cf. AghlnP. x, 281, 1. 7) he 
apparently did not believe that this Dia‘tar b. 
‘Kudama was the father of our author, since otherwise 
he would have noticed the discrepancy between the 
facts as they appear from this biography and the 
characterisation of Kudama’s father as a man without 
learning (if the “poet-secretary”, Dia‘far b. Kudima, 
mentioned in the Fihrist, 168, |. 7, is identical with 
the scholar mentioned in the Tarikh Baghdad and 
in Viküt, Ibn al-Nadim must have held the same 
view). Yáküt's contemporary, al-Mutarrizi does not, 
however, hesitate to identify the scholar mentioned 
in the Tarikh Baghdid as the father of Kudáma. 
The question is of considerable interest, since, ac- 
cording to the Aghàn? (x, 280-5, xii, 52), Djafar b. 
Kudáma [b. Ziyäd b in several places in the 
gini] was a close friend of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [9.0-], 
the author of the Kítáb al-Badi* Yet Kudama is 
reported to have written a book to refute Ibn al- 
Mu*tazz (according to the version of the title of the 
book in YakGt, in order to refute Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
views on the poet Abd Tammâm) and makes no 
mention of his predecessor in the Nakd, even though 
some of the subject matter is the same and may 
even have been borrowed by Kudáma from the 
Kitdb al-Badi* (see Nakd, introd., 29-30). Kudama 
also fails to use the term badi‘, but here the ex- 
planation may be that, unlike Ibn al-Muttazz, 
Kudama was not concerned with the identification. 
of the figures of speech to which this term was 
applicable, and that the practice of using the term 
as a collective for figures of speech had not yet been 
established (cf. Kitab al-Badit, ed. I, Kratchkovsky, 
London 1935, 37, 1. 15-58, 1. 3, and S. Bonebakker, 
Ton Abi "l-Iba*s text of the Kitab al-Badf*, in Israel 
Oriental Studies, ii [r972], 89-90). One could also 
suggest that the Nakd was written shortly after the 
abortive attempt to bring Ibn al-Mu'tar to the 
throne aud that Kudàma thought it wiser not to 


caliph”, His attack on Ibn al-Mu‘tazz could have 
been written in the same period as an attempt to 
dissociate himself from his famous predecessor. Still, 
the possibliity remains that there were two personal- 
ities by the name of Dja‘far b. Kudama who could 
easily be confused. The first would have been a 
member of a Christian family and a professional 
‘secretary who occupied a minor position in the central 
administration, in which he was succeeded by his son, 
Kudama; the second a Muslim official who enjoyed 
a considerable reputation as a scholar, distinguished 
himself as a poet, and won the favour of Ibn al. 
Mu‘tazz, of Ibn al-Mutazz's champion, the vizier 
“All b. ‘Isa (see below), and later of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa’s 
rival, the vizier Abu "I-Hasan b. al-Furat (see Hilal 
al-Sabi’, Tuhfat al-wnara? fi tarikh al-wusard, ed. 
H. F. Amedroz, Beirut 1904, 211-12; Vàküt, ii, 
4x4, Il. 9-10). It is curious that the A ghani nowhere 
mentions that Dja‘far b. Kudima was a Christian, 
and even suggests in two places that his name was 
Dia'far b. Muhammad b. Kudáma (*x, 151, note and 
xxiii, 125). That both this Dja‘far and Kudáma were 
acquainted with members of the Ibn al-Furat family 
and with the vizier “Ali b. ‘Isa (g.v.] may be due to 
the fact that both of them pursued the same type of 
official career (for ‘Ali b. “Isa and Dia‘far, see Yaküt, 
ü, 413, Il, 16-18, and for “Ali b. *sà and Kudáma, 
see below). Similarly, the fact that Dia‘far and 
Kudima distinguished themselves as men of letters 
would account for their reliance on the same sources: 
Kudama, in his Kitab al-Kharddj, used the same 
sources as Ibn. Khurradadhbih [q.r.] (see de Goeje’s 
ed., introd., xxii). Djafar was acquainted with the 
same Ibn Khurradaghbih, as is shown by an isndd 
in the Aghéni®, xxii, 20r, |. 6. It appears certain that 
Kudima knew a definition of the ishāra [qu.] by 
Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili and a definition of the 
taksim by the same scholar (see Bonebakker, Notes 
on the Kitdb Nadral al-Ighrid, Istanbul 1968, 18-19; 
idem, Materiais for the History of Arabic Rhetoric, in 
AIUON, Suppl. no. 4 = vol. xxxv [1975], 36, 45, 
48-50; cf. also Nağd, introd., 26, Il. 17-21). Djafar 
was a pupil of Ishāķ's son, Hammád. Less likely to 
bbe coincidental—and therefore to be considered an 
argument in favour of al-Mutarrizi's identification— 
is the acquaintance of the two authors with the family 
of the Tahitids (see Materials, 36-75 Aghdni*, v, 390, 
xi, 337, xviii, 128). Finally there is strong evidence 
that the author of the Aghdnt, who related many 
traditions from Djaʻfar, also knew Kudáma's work 
and may even have met him in person (see Notes, 
17-18, 27-9: Materials, 39, 51). If al-Mutarrizl is 
correct, one could suggest that Ibn al-Nadim had 
wrongly identified a ceruin Abü Kudama as the 
father of our author. This Aba Kudáma appears in 
al-Marzubant’s al-Muwashshah (Cairo 1385/1965, $72) 
as a kātib who composed bad verse (cf. also an anec- 
dote on a certain Ibn Kudima whom Yakat, ii, 
414-5 is apparently unable to identify, and al-SAlI, 
Kitāb al-Auvák: Ahbür al-Rédi wa-l-MutiaMi, ed. 
J. Heyworth Dunne, Cairo 1354/1955, 212-13). 

The date 337/948 for Kudima's death which is 
reported by Ibn al-Djawal (al-Muntazam, vi, 363) 
and repeated by others, is rejected by Yalsit (vi, 
204). Yakit also rejects a statement by an un- 
named commentator on the Makdmdt of al-Harlrl 
who makes Kudāma a secretary of the Buwayhids, 
He argues that Kudama was a contemporary of 
Tha'lab (adraka zamana Tha‘labin), al-Mubarrad, 
Aba Sa‘id a-Sukkari, Ibn Kutayba, and other 
scholars of the same generation. Ibn Taghribirdl, 


make any reference to the unfortunate “one-day | Nudjim (Cairo r348, iii, 297-8) goes further and says 
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explicitly that Kudama was a pupil of al-Mubarrad, 
and according to Ibn al-Djawzi, he consulted Tha‘iab; 
but in the Nad there is evidence only of a personal 
acquaintance between Kudama and Iha‘lab id. 
291/904) (Nakd, text, 35, 44, 45, 102, 115, 117, introd., 
23-9). If Kudama was indeed a pupil of Abū Sa'id 
abSukkari (d. at the latest 275/888), this would 
mean that he was born around 260, which would 
not necessarily conflict with the date reported by 
Ibn al-Diawzi. Yak0t offers the year 320/932 as the 
only reliable terminus post quem. Abü Hayyān al- 
Tawhidi, to whom Yakit refers, mentions that in 
that year Aba ‘Amr (sic; read Abū ‘Umar wa-?) 
Kudama b. Dja‘far attended a famous disputation 
between Abd Sa‘id al-Sirifi and Aba Bishr Matta b. 
Yünus in the presence of Abu 'LFatb al-Fadl b. 
Dja'far b. al-Furat (in 326 according to Aba Hayyán's 
Intá*, Cairo 1373/1953, i, 108, but cf. i, 129, 1. 1; 
in 320 according to his Mwhábasdt, Cairo 1347/1929, 
69, and Váküt, iii, 106 and vi, 204, see also RAS 
[905], 82, 84-5). According to a second report by 
Abi Hayyän al-Tawbldl (Ima, ii, 145-6), Kudima 
showed (Sarada) his Kitab al-Kharddj to the vizier 
All b. ‘Isa in that year, 

The two other dates for Kudima’s death, “during 
the reign of al-Muktadir” and 328, appear respect- 
ively in al-SuyOtl, Ta?rikh al-khulafa? (Cairo 1351, 
256 - Cairo 1383/1964, 386) and in the Dhayl 
ta*rikh Baghdad of Ibn al-Nadjdjàr [q.v.] as quoted 
in an unedited section of the Wafi bi 'l-Wafayat of 
al-Safadi (see Tabána, 4 and 71). 

Finally, mention should be made of de Slane's 
assertion that Kudima belonged to a Christian 
family from Basra, possibly based on a statement by 
al-Idrisi, who mentions one Kudima al-Basrt among 
the sources which he used in compiling his monu 
mental geography (Opus geographicum, i, Naples- 
Rome 1970, 6). 

It is not easy to determine the range of Iudáma's 
scholarly interests on the basis of the titles of his 
works. So much seems certain that he was competent 
as a philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, as 
well as a historian, a philologist, and an expert on 
administration. To the list in the Fihrist, 130, 250, 
we should add a Zahr al-rabi* fi '-akhbär mentioned 
by al-Mas‘ad! (Muriidj, ed. Ch. Pellat, i, 15-6) and 
Yakat, and an al-Hayawdndt (Djawabdt, Diawdban?) 
listed by Aba Hayyin al-Tawhid] (ai-Baxi'ir wa 
dhakhiPir, Cairo 1373/1953, 6). Lists of titles given 
by later authors are probably unreliable (see below). 
Only three works have survived: (a) the Xitab 
al-Khorád. The full title of this work is no doubt 
Kitdb al-Kharddj wa-sind‘as (or san‘at) al-itiba. 
Not only is this the form in which the title appears 
in the unique manuscript of this work in the Kóprül 
Library (the manuscript in Paris is a late copy), but 
it also agrees with the contents of the work as far 
as they are known (Tabiina, 81-4; the Sind‘at 
al-kutib quoted by al-Kalkashandi, Şub} al-a‘ha, 
vi, 481, must be a work by Abd Dia‘far al-Nabbas 
quoted by al-Kalkashandi elsewhere in the Swbk). 
Only the second half of the Kitdd al-Kharddj (the 
5th to the 8th mansila) have survived. They deal 
not only with a wide range of technical matters, sc. 
the various departments which constitute the central 
government, taxation and its historical, geographical 
and legal foundations, ete., but also give attention 
to linguistic usage, literary traditions, and the proper 
forms for conducting official correspondence, The 
first half had a section (the 3rd manzila) especially 
devoted to literary thetoric (see Bonebakker, A 
Fatimid manual for secretaries, in AIUON, xxxvii 


[1977], 328), on which SAI b. si (quoted in the 
Imi) had made some interesting observations. 
Some prose examples quoted on Kudáma's authority 
may go back to this section, and its fame may have 
‘earned Kudàma his proverbial reputation as a master 
of eloquence (see al-Hariri, Makdmdt, ed. de Sacy, 9; 
al-Kalkashand!, Subj, xi, 306; al-Makkari, Nash 
ai-T%, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1388/1968, ii, 670). 
There is no satisfactory explanation for the state- 
ment of the Fihrist (repeated by others) that the 
book consisted of eight mandsil, to which Kudima 
himself added a ninth (Tabina, 93). This statement 
conflicts with the testimony of al-Mutarrizt, who 
had read the work and found that it had only seven. 
A note in the Chester Beatty manuscript of the 
Fihrist (quoted on p. 144 of the Tehran od. of z39tj 
1971) lends support to al-Mutarrizi's assertion and 
suggests that the 8th marizila did not originally belong 
to the Kitab al-Khardj, though it may have been 
identical with a Kitab al-Siyása by Kudáma which 
is also listed in the Fihrist. This 8th manzila is the 
only extant section that remains unedited (apart 
from the historical outline in the 7th manzila, which 
merely copies al-Balidhuri, cf. de Goeje's ed. of the 
Kharidj, xxiii). It is characterised by Rosenthal as a 
Systematic presentation of social and political science. 
and as a Fürstenspiegel. De Goeje believes that the 
Kitab al-Kharddj was written between 316 and 320. 

(b) There is no reason to question the authenticity 
of the Kita) al-dlfas or Djawéhir al-alfas, even though 
futarrizl is the only author to mention this work 
(see Nahd, introd., 7-8, 12-5, 47 note, and the above- 
mentioned article in AIUON, 328-9, 336-7 and 
notes 34-5, 43). Nor is there any reason to suggest 
that it was originally perhaps part of the Kitdb al- 
Kharidj, The Diawthir aLaljag Wsts synonyms 
and phrases in sadj‘ for use by orators and writers 
of artistic prose, and offers a short introduction on 
the figures of speech. 

(c) The Kita’ Nakd al-ski*r js intended, as its title 
says, as a guide for the literary critic. Disregarding 
the treatise by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and the Introduction 
to the Kitdb wa 'Tskwar® of Ibn Kutayba 
[g.v.], Kudáma claims that no book has ever been 
written that would enable people to distinguish 
between good and bad poetry. He defines poetry as 
“metrical, rhymed speech expressing a meaning” 
(ma‘na). This definition in itself cannot be used to 
distinguish good poetry from bad, but it is possible 
to set standards for the use of the four constituent 
elements of poetry implicit in this definition, sc. 
the ma‘nd (content), the laf; (verbal expression of 
this content, wording), the warm (metre), and the 
Aáfiya (rhyme) [g.v.], and the combination of these 
elements two by two (the combination of the wasn 
with the &dfiya need not be considered, since the 
hdfiya is part of the lafr and as such already subject 
to the metre), In passing, he reminds his readers that 
the distinction between good and bad poetry does 
not rest on the moral quality of the theme or on the 
question whether or not the poet is consistent in the 
sentiments he expresses, but rather on his skill in 
the use of the four constituent elements separately 
and in combination. The success of the poems thus 
depends on the ratio between good qualities (nuit) 
and defects (‘uyith) specifically related to these 
elements or to combinations of these elements. 
Kud&ma lists these mu*& and ‘uyith in separate 
sections, In the first section he begins by discussing 
the four elements separately, Speaking of the mand, 
he admits that there are an unlimited number of 
ma‘Gni, ie. concepts, ideas, that may come to the 
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poet's mind. He will therefore limit himself to the 
principal "aims" (aghrad), ie. subjects or themes 
which can be associated with these ma'ánt and to 
which the ma‘éni should correspond; panegyric, 
satire, elegy, simile, description, and the sasib (9.".] 
which he sees as an erotic theme, The various figures 
of speech which come next are interpreted as orna- 
ments pertaining to the mamā or as successful 
combinations of the four constituent elements. In 
the classification of these figures Kudama shows 
much ingenuity. He bas to recognise, however, that 
there are no figures of speech that can be classified 
as combinations of laf: with warn and manā with 
warn: all technically good poetry that adequately 
expresses the poet's intentions illustrates these two 
combinations. Specimens of bad poetry aro therefore 
the only illustrations of the principles involved. The 
section on the defects in poetry follows the arrange 
ment of the section on the good qualities: KudAma 
examines the faults resulting from a wrong use of the 
four constituent elements and classifies certain errors 
under these four elements or the combinations of 
these elements two by two, He also shows how the 
figures of speech are sometimes handled incorrectly. 
In both sections the discussion follows the pattem 
ot term—definition—example found in the Kidb 
al-Badi* and the Katá*id alski“ of Tha!lab (qa.]; 
but whereas the two earlier treatises usually do not 
comment on the examples, Kudama often analyses 
his examples in detail. 

There are some further points in Kudama’s pres- 
entation that deserve to be mentioned. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most important; (a) his 
interest in Greek philosophy which appears, for in- 
stance, in his analysis of the function of the four 
cardinal virtues, «aM, shadjaSe, ‘adl, and *iffa in 
panegyric, elegy, and satire (be goes on to list other 
virtues as deriving either from these cardinal virtues 
themselves or from combinations of these cardinal 
virtues two by two), from a quotation from Galen's 
Tepl 38v in the chapter on satire, and from argu- 
ments based on Aristotle's Categories (further details 
in Nagd, introd., 36-44 and the recent studies cited 
in the Bibliography). There is no clear evidence, how- 
ever, that he was influenced by the Poetics and the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle; (b) his defence of the hyperbole 
(ghutuwee). Kudama quotes an unidentified con- 
noisseur of poetry as saying: “The best poetry is the 
least truthful” (ahsanu "/shi'ri akdhabuha). He finds 
that the “Greek philosophers” support this view, 
but does not attribute the maxim itself to the Greeks 
(an antecedent of this famous maxim in L. Zolondek, 
Di*bil b. “Ai, Lexington, Kentucky 1961, 128b, 133; 
ef. also al- Djabiz, Bughala?, Cairo 1958, 26-7). Kudima 
does not go so far that he accepts every form of 
hyperbole: there mus! be a link with reality which 
can be established by using the verb kāda, "lo be 
almost..." in a paraphrase of the statement, 
“You inspire the infidels with fear so that even 
seed [of these infidels] fears you before it becomes a 
creature [in the womb]" can be paraphrased 
so that it is almost as though the seed of the enemy 
fears you ...”, but a prayer to grant immortality to 


a ruler cannot be justified, since immortality in man 


is inconceivable (laysa fi fibi "l-insáni; he illustrates 
this rule more clearly when he points out that describ- 
ing the noise of battle as being so strong that it can 
be heard zs far as a two days’ journey is an exag- 
geration, though it is possib'e in principle that this 
should happen); (c) his lack of interest in the early 
SAbbisid poets (mubdathiin). This tendency appears 
clearly from the above-mentioned list of the "princi- 
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pal aims" from which genres like the love lyric 
(zhazaf), the wine poem (&amriyya), and the hunting 
poem (jaradiyya) are conspicuously absent. Kudama 
nowhere expresses a categorical judgment. One could 
suggest therefore that his choice reflects a belief, 
which was perhaps not uncommon in his days, that 
‘Abbasid poetry did not represent a real break with 
ancient, that is classical, tradition. Consequently he 
may not have felt that there was a need to justify his 
choice. The same may be true of the examples, most 
‘of which are taken from ancient poetry, though 
Kudima occasionally discusses examples by later 
poets (see Nakd, text, 80-1, 83; for a list of muldatkün. 
poets quoted in the Nagd, see p. 72 of the article by 
Kratchkovsky cited in the Bibl.) 

Kudáma may have been more dependent on bis 
predecessors than is apparent at first sight (see Nakd, 
introd., 22-36). He may have followed Ibn Kutayba 
and Ibn al-Muttazz respectively when he discussed 
the laf; and the ma‘nd as independent constituent 
elements and distinguished betweea the proper and 
the erroneous use of the figures of speech. He may 
have depended on Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and on earlier 
critics for the choice of his terminology and ex- 
amples. Yet the theory on which he based the frame- 
work of his thesis, as well as many aspects of the 
elaboration of this theory, appear to be unique. 
However, his system did not provide a sound basis 
tor a theory of literature and quickly fell into ob- 
livion: the four-element scheme was rarely taken 
over and never in its complete form. The same is 
true of the distinction between wuSat and ‘uynd and 
the system of cardinal virtues, By contrast, those 
aspects of his work that conformed closely to the 
system of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz and the and and 3rd century 
scholars who preceded him were readily accepted, 
in particular his terminology and definitions of the 
figures of speech. Kudáma's figures were combined 
with those of Ibn al-Muftazz and came to be known 
collectively as badi®. The exact extent of Kudáma's 
influence is not, however, always easy to determine, 
since direct references to Kudáma are far exceeded 
by instances of unacknowledged borrowing (Nakd, 
introd., 44-60). In other cases it is clear that scholars 
used not oniy the Nakd, but also the Kharddj (ibid., 
57 and 47 note). There is a third category of bar- 
rowings where we find scholars borrowing from 
Kudáma without having any direct knowledge of the 
text they are quoting (ibid., 58; Bonebakker, Notes, 
16-17 and the above-mentioned article in ATUON, 
309-10). Parallel to this we find that biographers 
After the time of Yaküt copy out their predecessors 
or offer erroneous information on the author and his 
work (seo, for instance, al-SharishI, Sharh Makamat 
al-Hariri, Cairo 1372/1952, |, 29). 

Kudáma's Nagd was the subject of refutations 
and commentaries, none of which appear to have 
survived. A complex system of division into sections, 
chapters, and paragraphs introduced by Hamza 
al-Isfabánt (g.v.] was recently discovered in a manu- 
script in Tunis (see Bonebakker in a forthcoming 
article in R50, which also offers minor corrections to 
the text of his ed). A work with the title Nakd 
al-naü, erroneously attributed to Kudima, was 
identified in 1949 as the Kidb al-Burkdu fi wujük 
abbayin of Abu ‘lHusaya Ishak b. Ibrahim b. 
Sulayman b. Wahb al-Kitib (ed. A. Matlab and 
Kh. al-Hadhht, Baghdad 1387/2967), though it is 
occasionally still quoted by its old title [see mw 
wans in Suppl.]. The Shi bias of this last work may 
have prompted Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani to include 
Kudáma in his Tabahat alām al-shi‘a (al-Karn al- 
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rabiS, Beirut rsgo[rgz:, 221). The attribution to 
Kudáma existed as early as the éth/r2th century 
(see Naka, introd, 15-20, 60-1; Bonebakker, Some 
early definitions of the Tawriya, The Hague 1966, 
48-9 not: 
Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned im the text: Kudama b. Djafar, Kitab 
al-Kharadj (1) ed. de Goeje in BGA, vi, 184-266 
(cclections from part 5 and 6). (2) A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, ii: Quddma b. Ja‘far's Kitdb 
al-Kharüdi, Part Seven, Leiden 1965; (3) Kitdó 
a-Kharidi, ed. H. Khadiwdjam, Tehran 1974 
(part 5); idem, Djawdkir al-alfás, ed. Mubammad 
Mubyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamld, Caio 1350/1932; 
idem, The Kitdb Nagd al-Si*r, ed. S. A. Bonebakker, 
Leiden 1956: introduction, text, apparatus. The ed. 
by Kamal Mustafa, Cairo 1382/1962, reproduces the 
text of this edition without the apparatus but adds 
an index of proper names; earlier editions published 
in Istanbul, Lucknow and Cairo can be disre- 
garded; Ibn Abi 'l-Işbaf, Radi“ al-Kuran, ed. 
Hifni Mubammad Sharaf, Cairo 1577/1957, 4, 14 
(see also index); idem, Tahrir al-teMbir, ed. Sharaf, 
Cairo 1383/1963, 83, 87, 406 (see also index); Safi 
al-Din al-Hilli, Sharh al-Kasida al-badi‘iyya, Cairo 
1317/1899, 75; de Slane, Notice sur Codama et ses 
écrits, in JA, xx (1862), 155-81; Brockelmann, I, 
228, S I, 406-7; B. Tabiina, Kudéma b. Dia‘far 
wa 'l-nakd al-adabi, Cairo 1373/1954 (fundamental 
work). A. Makki, Quddma b. Ga‘far et son oeuvre, 
unpublished thesis, Paris 1955 (not available to 
the author of this article); A. Trabulsi, La critique. 
pottique des arabes, Damascus 1956, index (un- 
critical); D. Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside, Damascus 
1959-60, index; M. Mandür, al-Nakd ai-manhadjt 
“ind al*arab, Cairo n.d., 63-9; 1. Kratchkovsky, 
Deut chapitres inédits de l'oeuvre de Kratchkovsky, 
in AIEO, xx (1962), 65-78; Sh. M. ‘Ayyad, Kila’ 
 Arispüjális fi "I-shir, Cairo. 1387/1967, 233-4, 249, 
257-8, 266-7; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography, Leiden 1968, 116-7, 272, 506, 543-41 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung und griechische 
Poetik, Beirut 1969, 12, 59-60, 66, 99, 108; idem, 
Lilerary theory: the problem of its efficiency, in 
Arabic poetry: theory and development, ed. G. È. 
von Grunebaum, Wiesbaden 1973, 30-3, 40-1 (both 
fundamental works); S. A. Bonebakker, Aspects 
of the history of literary rhetoric and poelies ù 
Arabic literature, in Viator, i, (1976), 90-5; R. Ji 
obi, Dichtung und Lüge in der arabischen Literatur- 
theorie, in Ist xlix (1972), 8599; G. Schoeler, 
Die Einteilung der Dichter bei den Arabern, in 
ZDMG, cxxiii (1973), 12-6; idem, Einige Grund- 
probleme der autochtonen und der aristotelischen 
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(S. A. BoxesaxksR) 
ALKUDS, the most common Arabic name 
for Jerusalem. 


A. History 


» The Islamic history cf Jerusalem clearly falls into 
three periods. During the first six hundred years, the 
possession of the city was contested between Islam 
and Christianity and between many Islamic princes 
and factions, After the bloodless and poorly-recorded 
‘delivery of the town into the hands of an incon- 
‘spicuous tribal commander, the history of the period 
"was solemnly inaugurated by the erection of the 
marvellous Dome cf the Rock, the majestic testimony 


to the Islamic presence in the Holy City; it cul- 
minated in the vicissitudes of the Crusades and was 
concluded by the devastations of the first half of the 
7th/x3th century, which, with the exclusion of the 
buildings on the Temple area and the Holy Sepulchre, 
left Jerusalem a heap of ruins, 

The subsequent six hundred years were com- 
paratively uneventful. Jerusalem mostly lived the 
life of an out-of-the-way provincial town, delivered 
to the exactions of rapacious officials and notables, 
often also to tribulations at the hands of seditious 
fellabin or nomads. But, in conformity with the 
religious policy of the Mamlüks and Ottomans, and 
with the general spirit of the age, Jerusalem greatly 
benefited by its holy character. The many Mamlük 
buildings still decorating the old city and Sultan 
Sulayman's wall encircling it manifest this trend to 
the present-day visitor. 

The modern history of Jerusalem begins with its 
conquest by Ibrübim Pasha in 1831. The reforms 
started by the son of Muhammad ‘AI could not be 
ignored by the Ottomans, to whose control the city 
reverted in 1840. The restrictions imposed on the 
non-Muslims were alleviated. Many important Chris- 
tian buildings and institutions were erected both 
inside and outside the old city. The improved living 
conditions (albeit still very hard) induced many 
religious persons to settle in Jerusalem, By about 
1880 Jews formed the majority of the population, 
Jerusalem became the capital of a mulasarrifith, 
Whose governor was directly responsible to the 
government in Istanbul, and by 1920 it was the 
capital of mandatory Palestine. In December 1949 
the State of Israel made it its capital and seat of 
government (a step not recognised internationally). 
Fortunately, the war of 1967 and the events fol- 
lowing it have not changed the historical character 
of the old city, while the new city has immensely 
expanded in every respect and direction. Jerusalem 
will always live on its past, but at present one feels 
in it the pulse of an active and vigorous community. 

Mudjtr al-Din al-«Ulaymi, the excellent historian of 
Jerusalem, who wrote his book al-Uns al-djalit 
bi-ta*ribh al-Kuds wa "I-Khalll in 9o0/x494-5, rightly 
observes (p. 6) that besides material of the type of 
the fadá^i ("Praises of the excellence of the city"), 
“<Uinar's conquest" and stories about the Dome of 
the Rock and scholars visiting Jerusalem, little useful 
about the history of the city had been written before 
him. He explains this deficiency partly by the inter- 
ruption of the Muslim tradition by the Christian 
conquest (232, 262, etc.) and mentions the symbolic 
fact that Abu 'I-Kasim al-Nakkl, who had compiled 
a book on the subject, was killed by the Crusaders 
before completing it (264). The intrinsic reason for 
the absence of coherent information was, of course, 
the character of Jerusalem as a holy city which lived 
on the care lavished on it from outside, rather than 
being itself of political, administrative or cultural 
significance. Conseuently, the presentation of its 
history must be one of highlights rather than a 
continuous account. 


I. The first six hundred years 


2, Names. In early Islam the full name of Jerusalem 
was Ily? madinat bayt al-makdis, "Aelia, the city 
of the Temple" (Tabacl, i, 2360, 1. x5). In practice, 
Tiya’, or, more commonly, bayt al-makdis, were used. 
Thiya? (pronounced in three different ways, Bakri, 
Mutjam, ed, 1945, i, 134, l 5; 217), is the Roman 
Aelia, but since this origin was unknown to the 
Muslim scholars, they suggested various other ex- 
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planations, such as the sanctuary of Elijah (Mutahhar 
b. Tahir, al-Bad? wa 'I-tariks, ed. Huart, iv, 87, l. 8; 
from Hebrew, since the Kur%änic form of the name 
is Iyis), or "the Honse of God" (Yah as name of 
God is mentioned by Mutahhar). Bayt al-makdis is 
Aramaic Wik mabd:‘ghd, "Temple", and was used in 
this sense by Muslims, e.g. Ad al-farid, 1321, iii, 
290, 1. 10: “In the prayer of Ezra this is found: Ob 
God, from all places you have chosen Iliy3? and from 
Tüyi^—bay al-makdis", Soon, however, the term 
(pronounced also bay! al-muhaddas, see below) was 
transferred to the city, while the Temple area was 
designated by the Arabic equivalent of bayt al- 
makdis, sc. al-haram. 

The common name of Jerusalem, al-Kuds, still 
unknown to Ibn Sa'd, Balädhuri, Tabari, the 
Aghani, the hd aLfarid and other classics of the 
3rd/oth century, underwent a similar development, 
Mutahhar, himself a native of Jerusalem, writing in 
355/966, mentions the term only once (vi, 9x, perhaps 
à later change), but al-Mukaddasl, writing ca. 375) 
98s, uses it frequently. Näşir-i Khusraw (459/1047) 
states that al-Kuds was used by the local people. 
Al-Kuds is Aramaic kudsha, which, in the term karla 
de-kudsha. (e.g. Isaiah, xlviii, 2) was understood not 
as “city of holiness”, but as "city of the sanctuary", 
This is borne out by the usage of Karaite scholars 
writing in Jerusalem early in the roth century, who 
call the city bay! al-maldis, but the Temple area 
al-euds (see the lengthy quotation in J. Mann, 
Texts and studies, Philadelphia 1935, ii, 18; cf. also 
the Geniza [q.] fragment in S. Assaf, Texts and 
studies, Jerusalem 1946, 21, 1. 13). Similarly, in a 
version of the often-quoted tradition in which the 
Jewish convert Ka‘b al-Abbar tries to induce the 
caliph ‘Umar to pray north of the Holy Rock, be 
says to him: “Then the entire al-kuds, that is, al- 
masdjid al-karam (I) will be before you (Suyüt, 
Ithaf aL-akkisP, Ms. Heb. Univ. Library, fol. 81a, 
1. 8). It should be noted that, in letters from the 
sth/rrth century, when Hebrew had replaced Ara- 
maic, Jerusalem was commonly called “ir aat-Rodesh, 
to be understood as "'city of the sanctuary”. 

In accordance with the principle that "the multi- 
tude of names proves the excellence of their bearer", 
Ithaf al-akhissa’, ff. gb-10b, enumerates seventeen 
Arabic names of Jerusalem (Midrash Tehillim, ed. 
S. Schechter, 1896, 8-9, has "seventy"). Suyüțr’s list 
does not include here the Kur’anic expressions taken 
by the Muslim commentators as denoting Jerusalem, 
such as al-masdjid al-aksd (see below), or mubawwd 
3idk, "the safe abode” (X, 93, cf. neve sedek, Jeremiah 
xxxi, 22). Alard al-mubaddasa (V, 21), “the Holy 
Land", also was understood as denoting Jerusalem: 
(Itidf, fol. 188b, |. 9), which is in conformity with 
Jewish and Christian usage, which often expands the 
name of the city on the country. This explanation 
might have influenced the pronunciation of bay! 
al-makdis as bay! al-mukaddas. 

Various Arabie versions of Hebr. ghdlém (Ps. 
Ixxvi, 3) and Aram. Urishlem (Arabicised urskalim] 
are found in the sources and even in ancient Arabic 
poetry (Sallam, al-ASsha, al-Bakrl, 144, l. 22, 812, 
l 17; Salim, Ifháf, f. 10a), Whether dir al-saldm, 
“abode of peace" (S, Assaf, Texls, 108-10, corre- 
sponding to Heb. “ir hash-shalim, Gottheil-Worrel, 
Geniza fragments from the Freer Collection, New 
York 1926, 26), found in Geniza letters of the 11th 
century, was used also by Muslims has not yet been 
ascertained. 

3« Jerusalem in the Kur'in. Jerusalem is not men- 
tioned expressly in the Kurin, But “the city of 


the sanctuary" certainly was known to the Prophet. 
Sara XVII, significantly named both al-IsP and 
Bani Isp@il, in vv. 2-8 clearly refers to the destruc- 
tion of the first and second temples (called masdji 
in V, 7) as crucial events in the history of the Band 
Israil, ALmasdjid al-absa in the opening verse of the 
Süra is taken by the prevailing Muslim tradition as 
referring to the sanctuary of Jerusalom. Against this, 
it has been argued that there was no building on 
the site of the Temple at the time of the Prophet, 
that the Holy Land is called in the Kurin the 
“nearest” (XXX, 2) and not the farthest (XVII, 1), 
and that, in general, the verse makes the impression 
(and is taken thus by Islamic tradition) of an account 
of a nightly ascension to a heavenly sanctuary (details 
in the articles of Bevan, Schrieke and Horovitz, cited 
in mifràpy). But knowledge of the state of the site of 
the Temple or consistency in geographical definition 
were outside the interests of the Prophet. It may be 
concluded with reasonable certainty that, at the time 
when XVII, 1, was combined with XVII, 2-8, the 
tradition identifying al-masdjid al-atsd as the Temple 
of Jerusalem was already dominant, and that the 
original meaning of the verse as that of a visionary 
experience was connected with it in one way or an- 
other (cf. "The Jerusalem above", St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Galatians, iv, 26). 

The situation is similar with regard to the Bible, 
or direction of prayer (IL, 136-8). Again, Jerusalem 
is not mentioned expressly, but the Islamic tradition 
that it was intended by “the first &ibla" is no doubt 
since the new kibla, which satisfied the 
Prophet's heart, was to the direction of the sanctuary 
of his native city, it stands to reason that the original 
one also was oriented to a holy city, and there was 
none for monotheists except Jerusalem. No "politi- 
cal" reasons, however, should be assumed for this 
change (“trying to win the Jews", "breaking with 
the Jews"). One prayed towards Jerusalem because 
this was the direction of the People of the Book as 
was known in Medina. It simply was the proper 
thing to do. When Islam became a separate religion 
with Mecca as its central sanctuary, the change was 
natural and religiously cogent. 

4. The Conquast. The battle of Adjnadayn (9.».] in 
the summer of 13/634 opened southern Palestine to 
the conquering Musiims. No siege was laid on Jeru- 
salem, but already in his sermon on Christmas night 
634 the aged patriarch Sophronius expressed his 
grief that it was impossible to proceed from Jerusalem. 
to Bethlehem as usual because of the marauding 
‘Arabs. A few days later, in his sermon on Epiphany, 
he mourned over the bloodshed, the destruction of 
the monasteries, the plunder of the cities and the 
burning of the villages by the Saracens, "who boast 
they would conquer the entire world". Still, four 
years passed from the Arab invasion of Palestine to 
the fall of Jerusalem. It came about early in the 
year 638 (end of 16, or beginning of 17 A.H.), after 
the decisive battle of the Yarmük [g.v.] (Radjab rs] 
Aug. 636). 

The stories about the fall of Jerusalem can be 
divided into three groups. The ancient and most 
trustworthy tradition simply reports that the capitu- 
lation was arranged with Khalid b. Thabit al-Fahml, 
a little-known tribal commander, under the condition 
that the open country belonged to the Muslims, while 
the city would not be touched as long as its inhabit- 
ants paid the tribute imposed oa them (Baladhw, 
Futith, 139, ll. 4-9). No treaty is mentioned yet, The 
second type, represented, e.g. by Ya'kübI, il, 167, 
and Eutychius, Annales, ii, 17, reproduces a treaty, 
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but the treaty is very succinct and does not differ 
much from Baläghuri's version. Later, conditions 
similar to those made with the Byzantine authorities 
in Egypt were added and some (but not all) Christian 
authors added the condition "that no Jew should 
live with them in Jerusalem". This condition is 
found also in Tabarl, i, 2405, from where several 
later Muslim writers have copied it. But Tabari's 
source here was Sayf b. (Umar, whose fathomless 
unreliability has been proved in detail long time ago 
(J. Wellhausen, Skizsen und Vorarbeiten, vi, 3-7) and 
who tells us, e.g. here, Tabari, i, 2404, about the 
conquest of Ramla, a city founded by the crown 
prince Sulaymán b. ‘Abd al-Malik eighty years later. 
A mere look at the treaty produced by Sayf, its 
wrong date and fantastic witnesses, shows its worth. 
lessness. It is natural, however, that in times of 
tension, as in 879/1474, when the Mamlük sultan 
ordered the rebuilding of a synagogue in Jerusalem, 
or as from 1929, this treaty served a purpose, From 
the Christian point of view, it is understandable that 
some writers wished to preserve Jerusalem as a 
Christian city, as it was in Byzantine times, but this 
was hardly in the interests of the Muslims, and their 
actions proved that such a stipulation never existed, 

In addition to these three comparatively old 
versions, a later one, represented among many others 
by Uns, 225, adds several conditions of the legendary 
“Covenant of “Umar”, in which the Christians under- 
take, inter alia, not to speak Arabic, Even more 
fantastic is Ibn CAsikir, fi, 323 (pseudo: Wakil), 
where the treaty is made with twenty Jews headed 
by Yüsuf (a scribal error for Yasha‘) b. Nain. This is 
a “harmonising” legend; a Jew, bearing the same 
name as the Jewish conqueror of the Holy Land, 
delivers it into the hands of the Muslims. 

5. The beginnings of Islamisation, Tabari, i, 2408, fL, 
and many later Muslim and Christian sources, tell 
about a visit to Jerusalem by the caliph “Umar, but 
all we have about it are legends whose easily recognis- 
able tendencies betray their worthlessness, According 
to one school, the caliph was accompanied by Jews 
who showed him the true site of the Temple, which 
was concealed by rubble purposely heaped on it by 
Christians. When the place was cleared and the 
ubiquitous Kab al-Abbir [g.r.] suggested to ‘Umar 
to pray behind the Holy Rock so that the two MBlas. 
should be in front of him (see § 2, above), the caliph 
refused, since the Muslims should turn towards the 
Kaba alone. This is, of course, one of the many 
traditions against the bid'a of the overrating of the 
sanctity of Jerusalem (see § 11, below). According to 
Christian sources, the caliph visited the churches, but. 
declined to pray in one of them in order to preclude 
any claims on it by later Muslim generations, This 
legend was a pious wish which originated at a time 
when the encroachments of the Muslims, which later 
became a reality, still were only a menace, see § 7, 
below. Since the conditions of the surrender safe- 
guarded to the Christians the use of their churches, 
it is likely that the Temple area, which was largely 
or entirely unoccupied, served as a place of prayer to 
the Muslims from the very beginning, and there is no 
reason to doubt that this was done on order of the 
ruling caliph ‘Umar. 

As far as the ancient sources go, it appears that the 
early Muslim settlers in Jerusalem were people from 
Medina, such as Aws, the nephew of the Prophet’s 
court poet Hassin b. Thabit. Aws was a disciple of 
Ka*b al-Abbár and himself a pietist, Ibn Sa‘d, vil/2, 
124; his tomb was still known at the time of Mudifr 
al-Din, Uns, 233. Several other Medinese are listed 


as settlers in Jerusalem by Ibn Sa‘d, 37; vilja, 
129, l. 13, ete. Among them the famous “companion” 
<Ubäda b. al-Samit, the first Muslim judge in the city 
(al-Dhahabi, Dual al-Islém, 1364, i, 14) is to be 
noted. The Ansar were accounted of Yaman; thus it 
was natural that the Yemeni auxiliary corps, al- 
madad min ahl al-Yaman, also was stationed there 
(Iba Sa‘d, vii/z, 140, l. 14). Simeon, the father of 
Muhammad's Jewish concubine Raybana, settled in 
Jerusalem and delivered sermons in the Muslim 
Place of worship on the Temple area. He, too, of 
course, was from Medina (Uns, 235). 

The strange hadith running ‘imrén bayt al-makdis 
Bharáb yathrib, “The building of Jerusalem is the 
destruction of Medina”, might have been originally a 
bon mot on this exodus from the capital of the Hidjaz 
to Jerusalem (which cannot have been more than a 
trickle); but soon became a standing element in the 
malahim literature. (Its continuation: wa-khardb 
yathrib Mhurüdj al-malkama, “and the destruction of 
Medina is the beginning of the war of the End of the 
Days", Musnad Alimad b. Hanbal, v, 232, 245; Aba 
Dawid, Malákim, 5; Djahiz, Bayan, ed. Sandübl, ii, 
28; Ibn Kathir, Ni idaye, i, 79; Samhūdī, 
Wafa?, 1955, i, 120; al-Sirddj al-munir, ii, 460, where. 
are further sources). 

Mukaddasi, 171, |. 1: and others report that the 
caliph ‘Uthman, whose rule began only eight years 
alter the Islamic conquest of Jerusalem, dedicated 
the revenue from the rich vegetable gardens of Siloam 
(which, in accordance with the peace settlement, 
belonged to the Muslims) to the poor of the city. 
‘Umm al-Darda?, the wife of the wise &àdz of Damas- 
cus, spent every year six months in Jerusalem, where 
"she sat among the poor" (Uns, 254). These and 
similar reports are not necessarily spurious, but may 
betray early Christian influence. 

The Islamic conquest threw the Christian com- 
munity of the city into complete disarray. The aged 
patriarch Sophronius died shortly afterwards and 
no new one was appointed until 706. The further 
history of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in early 
Islamic times is almost as obscure as that of the 
‘Jewish spiritual leadership in the country during 
that period, But Jerusalem retained largely its 
Christian character, As al-Mukaddasi tells us (182, 
L 16 fí.), the Christian holidays regulated the rhythm 
of the year also for the Muslim population, and 
through Jerusalem and the hermits populating the 
mountains in its environment, pious Mustims became 
acquainted with the ways of Christian ascetism 
(S. D. Goitein, Studies in Islamic history, xat, 145). 

6. The Umayyads (19-132]640-7 $0). About two years 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the Umayyad Mu‘awiya 
was appointed commander of the army operating in 
Palestine and Syria. He governed these countries for 
forty years, first as governor, and later as caliph. 
Jerusalem was the scene of two decisive events in his 
career. In 38/658, Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘As, the 
conqueror of Egypt, concluded there a pact of co- 
operation, which decided the contest between ‘AIT 
anc Mu‘awiya in the latter's favour (Ibn Sa'd, iv/2, 2, 
L 22ff; the text of the agreement seems to be 
genuine). In Safar-Rabi* 1 4o/July 660 homage was 
paid to Mu‘awiya as caliph in Jerusalem. A Syriac 
source, giving this date, reports also that Mu‘awiya 
prayed on this occasion at Golgotha, Gethsemane 
and the Tomb of Maria (T. Nóldeke, in ZDMG, 
xxix, 95). This was hardly mere politics (ibid., 85), 
but a maniiestation of the chiliastic state of mind 
of the time, s». Islam entering into its inheritance of 
the preceding monotheistic religions. 
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During the long rule of Mu‘iwiya, the Muslim 
place of worship on the Temple area, approximately 
described by bishop Arculfus in ca. 680 (see L. Bieler, 
Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, clxxv, Itinera 
ate., Turnhout 1965, 177), must have taken shape. 
Mutahhar b. Tahir, iv, 87, L 11, expressly states that 
Mu'áwiya built the Muslim sanctuary there "after 
<Umar". It stands also to reason that the plan for the 
erection of the Dome of the Rock, which needed im- 
mense preparations, was already made during the 
protracted and orderly rule of Mu‘iwiya, The in- 
scription in the dome bears the year 72]ó91-2, but 
the beginning of “Abd al-Malik's reign (65-86/685-705) 
was extremely turbulent. ‘Abd al-Malik had good 
reasons to make efforts towards the completion of 
‘the building, which would show him as the grea: 
champion of Islam, but the early years of his caliph- 
ate were hardly suited for both conceiving such an 
enormous undertaking and carrying it out to its very 
end during a comparatively short period. Contrari- 
wise, MuSkwiya is known also by his extensive buying 
and building activities in Mecea (in order to provide 
shelter for pilgrims and mudjdwirdn), in which he 
was not followed by later Umayyads, see M. J. Kister, 
Some reports concerning Mecca, in JESHO, xv 
(1972), 84-91- 

Goldziher, Muh, Stii, 35-7, Eng. tr. ii, 44-6, ex- 
pounded the theory that ‘Abd al-Malik, by erecting 
the Dome of the Rock, tried to divert the Pilgrimage 
from Mecza, then the capital of his rival ‘Abd Allah 
b. Zubayr, to Jerusalem, and that the many "'tradi- 
tions" in the name of the Prophet in favour or 
against the sanctity of Jerusalem reflect this political 
contest for the caliphate. This thesis was generally 
accepted and has found its way into the textbooks 
on Islamic history. It cannot be maintained, however. 
None of the great Muslim historians of the ard/oth 
century who describe the conflict between ‘Abd 
al-Malik and Ibn Zubayr in utmost detail, nor any 
of the older geographers, including al-Mukaddast, a 
native of Jerusalem, makes the slightest allusion to 
such an intention of the Umayyad caliph. On the 
contrary, for the year 68/687-8, Tabari, ii, 781-3 and 
others, report expressly that the soldiers of ‘Abd 
al-Malik's expeditionary force participated in the 
Jadidj. They wished to do so even during the very 
siege of Mecca, a request which Ibn Zubayr naturally 
had to refuse, Balàdhuri, Ansáb, v, 360. Moreover, 
it is obvious that ‘Abd al-Malik would not have 
strengthened, but endangered his position by trying 
to divert the hadjdj from the holy sites expressly 
mentioned in the Kur'àn, and this after the ibla 
hed been emphatically turned away {rom Jerusalem, 
By abolishing one of the five pillars of Islam, he 
would have made himself a Adfir, against whom the 
djiMd was obligatory. The two older sources that 
mention the allegation that ‘Abd al-Malik, by con- 
structing the Dome of the Rock, tried to attract the 
Badidi to Jerusalem, sc. Yafkübi, ii, 311, and Euty- 
chius, i, 39, invalidate their statements by others, 
obviously untrue, connected with them. They have 
the Umayyads forbid the Pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
isin flagrant contradiction to trustworthy reports that 
Umayyad caliphs made the pilgrimage themselves. 

Násiri Khusraw, who visited Jerusalem in 430/ 
1047, reports that people in Palestine who were un- 
able to make the hadjdj, assembled in Jerusalem 
wa-bi-mawkif bi-istand, "and performed the wudif", 
the standing in the presence of God which was the 
main ceremony at the sacred mountain of ‘Arafat 
[gv]. This statement, which has sometimes been 
adduced as a corroboration of Goldziher's thesis, 


must be understood in a wider Islamic context, 
‘Such à substitute for the pilgrimage is attested also 
for the main cities of other provinces, such as Basra 
and Fustat; it even had a special name, to‘rif, 
derived from ‘Arafét, Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 207. But, 
like the individual sacrifices, it manifested a partici- 
pation in the jadidi, celebrated on the same day in 
Arabia, not its replacement by a local pilgrimage. 

‘The teal urge for the erection of the Dome of the 
Rock on the site where it stands and in the form 
which it has, was religious, in addition, of course, to 
the natural acculturation of the Arabs to an environ- 
ment, where magnificent edifices were the eloquent 
witnesses of a triumphant Church and of great rulers. 
Raja? b. Haywa (g.v.] of Baysan, who was in charge 
of the building operations (Uns, 241, and others; 
probably only the financial aspect, while the mawia 
Yazid b. Salam supervised the actual work) was the 
most prominent traditionist of Sha?m, a pietist and 
ascetic, (Ibn Hadjar, Takikib, iii, 266), and he and 
people of his ilk might have been the spiritual 
originators of the undertaking. By choosing the site, 
Islam manifested itself as the exclusive heir of the 
older religions. The gorgeous mosaics, representing 
Jewels and ornaments of the greatest variety, were in 
chiliastic fulfillment of the prophetic descriptions of 
the future Jerusalem (Isaiah, liv, 12, ete.), which had. 
become known to the Muslims (Ibn al-Falth, BGA, 
, 97, Il, 11-13) and were incorporated by them in the 
legendary descriptions of Solomon's Temple (ibid. 
99, |. 1€), The detailed inscriptions in the Dome betr 
a spirit of Islamic mission, specifically to the Chris- 
tians, since the “prophethood” of Jesus is emphati- 
cally stressed and his sonship denied with equal 
fervour. Details in the articles of Goitein, Grabar 
and Caskel; see Bibliography. 

‘Muslim and Jewish sources report that Jews were 
employed as servants of the sanctuary on the Temple 
area, its cleaning and illumination (including the 
making of the glass lamps). If true at all, these 
reports can refer only to an early and very short 
period. On the other hand, the contribution of oil for 
the illumination oi the ‘Temple area seems to have 
been regarded by both Christians and Jews as a pious 
deed, widely observed. Al-Khassaf (d. 261/874-5) in 
his book on walf, 34t, says: “If a Christian or Jew 
dedicates his land or house to the repairs of the Bayt 
al-makdis or for the purchase of oil for its illumina- 
tion, it is permissible to accept this from him, for 
this is an act of picty both with regard to Muslims 
and to them". Previously, the author had explained 
that it was not permitted to accept from non-Muslims 
a ak for specific Muslim purposes), An Italian Jew 
of the roth century, who was of great munificence, 
alio contributed oil “to the sanctuary on the Western 
Wall, namely to the altar (clearly an expression for a 
non-Jewish building) which is inside" (Ahima‘a’s 
chronicle, ed. D. Klar, Jerusalem 1944, 47). 

Besides the erection of the Dome of the Rock, the 
Umayyad period contributed to Jerusalem other 
great architectural achievements, the masdjid al-absd 
and the där al-imára, see section B. New gates were 
added (Ibn Kathir, xi, 226, repeating the anecdote 
that the gate with the inscription of al-Hadidiadi, at 
that time governor of Filastin, remained intact, while 
that bearing the name of ‘Abd al-Malik collapsed) 
‘and the road to Jerusalem was repaired (mentioned 
also in a Jewish source), its milestones receiving Arab 
inscriptions (RCEA, no. 15). It is evident that such 
comprehensive building operations must have had a 
considerable impact on the composition of Jerusa- 
lem's population, 
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The extensive foundations of Umayyad buildings 
laid bare to the south and south west of the Alga 
mosque during the recent excavations of B. Mazar 
(1968-26) suggest that the Muslims planned to do 
in Palestine what they had done in Ifrikiya, Egypt 
and Syria, sc. to replace the Byzantine capital 
situated on the seashore (Caesarea) by an inland ad- 
ministrative centre. In view of the lack of written 
sources on the subject, we cannot know why Jerusa- 
lem finally did not acquire this status. For the then 
available means of transportation, Jerusalem was 
perhaps too far away from the main lines of inter- 
national traffic. 

The foundation of Ramla [¢.v.] as capital city of 
the province of Filastin by the crown prince Sulay- 
màn was in the first place a blow for neighbouring 
Lod or Lydda, but in the long run was detrimental to 
Jerusalem. According to later traditions, Sulayman 
himself received homage in Jerusalem and intended 
to stay there (Ibn Kathir, ix, 174; ef. also E. Sivan, 
in Israel Or. Stud., i, 270, n. 33), but he took Ramla 
as his permanent residence and the town became 
the administrative and economic centre of the 
country, The inhabitants of Jerusalem were well 
aware of this fact, as Mutahhar b. Táhir, one of 
‘them, observes (iv, 72, Il. 2-3): bayt al-makdis min 
sawdd al-ramla bad má känat där al-mulk fi ayyám 
Sulayman wa-Déwid, “Jerusalem is a provincial 
town attached to Ramla after having been the seat 
of the government in the days of Solomon and 
David", 

7. The ‘Abbasid Period (132-358750-969). The end of 
Umayyad rule was for Jerusalem, as for Palestine 
and Syria in general, a period of great tribulations, 
In the wake of a rebellion against the last Umayyad 
Marwan II, the walls of Jerusalem were pulled down 
and its inhabitants punished. Earthquakes aggra- 
vated the situation. At the beginning, the new 
dynasty paid special tribute to the holy character of 
the city. This was manifested by the first visit of 
al-Mansür, who set out for Jerusalem immediately 
‘after returning to Baghdad from the pilgrimage to 
Mecca of the year 140/758 (Tabari, iii, 129). He did 
so in order to fulfill a vow (Mas‘di, vi, zz2, l. 9), 
made perhaps because a hundred lunar years had 
‘passed since Mutiwiya had received homage in the 
Holy City ín ro/4o. A second visit of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph, in 154/771 (Tab. ili, 372) was made in con- 
nection with a great rising in the Maghrib; al-Mansür 
accompanied as far as Jerusalem the large army 
assembled by him for the quelling of the revolt 
(Balàdhüci, Pwtdk, 233, ll. 4-5, Ibn al-Athlr, v, 467). 
His son al-Mahdi also visited Jerusalem and prayed 
there (Tab. iii, 500}, but Harin al-Rashid, who made 
the dadjdj almost every second year and frequented 
Syria because of the Holy War against Byzantium, 
never came to Jerusalem. Nor did his son al-Ma^mün, 
although he sojourned in Syria and even in Egypt, 
or any other later ‘Abbasid caliph. This change of 
attitude probably reflected the new trend of Islamic 
piety, which abhorred the bid'as, the foreign ele- 
gents and "innovations", in the legends about 
Jerusalem. 

Theophanes, Chronographia, i, 446, reports that 
al-Mansür, on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem, 
‘ordered the Christians and Hebrews to tattoo their 
names on their hands (so that they could not escape 
the poll tax), whereupon many Christians fled to 
"Romania" via the sea. Such measures had been 
taken earlier in Islam; their adoption with regard to 
Jerusalem obviously means that at that time both 
the Muslim and the non-Muslim population of the 


city must have become quite numerous and the 
mutual assimilation of the various elements com- 
paratively progressed. This increase must have been 
due to religious incentive, for the ancient fadith 
assuring the Muslims that God permanently guaran- 
teed sustenance to the inhabitants of Jerusalem (Iba 
al-Fakih, BGA, v, 94, l. 12, and others) proves that 
life there never was easy. The legendary biographies 
of most of the early Sitfs, especially those of Iranian 
origin, contain the detail that they stayed in Jeru- 
salem one time or another (JAOS, Ixx, 107), and 
well-founded sources prove a considerable Muslim 
influx from Iran, see § 9, below. 

The Christians of Jerusalem received a mighty 
uplift by the interest shown for the Holy City by 
the rulers and the pious of Western Europe. What- 
ever the truth about the embassies exchanged be- 
tween Hárün al-Rashid and Charlemagne, and the 
delivery to the latter of the key and the standard of 
Jerusalem (received by him in Rome in the year 800, 
at the time of his coronation as Emperor}, there can 
be no doubt that many new buildings destined for 
the religious and material needs of pilgrims and new- 
comers were erected in Jerusalem by the emperor 
and his successors (a list in T. Tobler, Itinera Hiero- 
solymitana, i, 314). Charlemagne's son and successor 
Louis ordered cach estate in his empire to con- 
tribute one denarius for the needs of Christian 
Jerusalem. It is evident that most of the money 
needed for the payment of the poll tax and other 
impositions on the Christians of the city came from 
abroad. The composition of the Christian population 
may be gauged from a list of the hermits living in 
cells on the Mount of Olives, of whom eleven said 
their psalmodies in Greek, six in Syriac, five in 
Latin, four in Georgian, two in Acmenian, and one 
in Arabic (Tobler, of. cit, i, 302). 

Ca. 800, the Jewish High Council, the yeshiva, 
headed by the Gaon (corresponding to the Christian 
patriarch), moved from, Tiberias to Jerusalem. His 
authority was soon challenged by the Karaites [g«.]* 
a dissident Jewish sect, which made Jerusalem its 
centre, The Karaite dispensation, which mainly 
developed on Iranian soil, is to be understood in the 
Islamic context as a branch of the Shu'übiyya 
[g::), emphasising the return to the Bible, the revival 
of Hebrew, and the settling in the Holy Land. As is 
natural, the movement originated preponderantly in 
circles near to the Arabs, Jewish government officials 
or otherwise prominent people. Consequently, the 
Karaite settlers in Jerusalem easily got the upper 
hand. Jerusalem became indeed their main spiritual 
centre. In the ensuing controversies, which, during 
the turbulent srd/oth century, were brought before 
the Muslim authorities, one Gaon lost his life and 
two others with difficulty escaped a similar fate 
(J. Maun, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the 
Füfimids, repr. 1970, i, 57). In the course of time, the 
two denominations learned to co-exist and to co- 
but in Jerusalem rather less than, e.g, in 
Egypt. The l'atimids recognised the Gaon of Jerusa- 
lem as the head of the Rabbanite Jews in their 
empire (see Goitein, A Mediterranean society, i, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1971, 5 fi). 

During the reign of al-Ma’man (198-218/813:33), 
Jerusalem suffered by a famine and became depleted 
of its Muslims, an opportunity used by the patriarch 
to execute repairs in the building of the Holy Sep- 
uichre (Eutychius, ij, 55-57). More serious was a 
great revolt of fellakín, which broke out at the end 
of the reign of his successor al-Mu‘tasim (218-27) 
833-42). The revolt was led by one Aba Harb al- 
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Mubarka* (“veiled one"—as former impostors had 
been) and soon encompassed the whole of Syria. Its 
leader assumed the role of the Sufy&al, or messiah 
of Umayyad stock, reduced the poll tax and made 
other promises to the population, But soon he 
changed his ways. When he entered Jerusalem, its 
entire populace, Muslims, Christians and Jews, fled 
and all the places of worship were pillaged. Only a 
large contribution by the patriarch prevented him 
from burning the Holy Sepulchre. It was a typical 
peasants’ revolt, which was unable to make a stand 
against the regular army sent to subdue it by al- 
Mu‘tasim's successor (Ibn al-Athir, vi, 371-2, who 
does not mention Jerusalem; Michael Syrus, ii, 542). 

In 256/869-70 Syria and Palestine received for the 
first time a Turk as governor (Amadjür, Ibn al-Athir, 
vii, 16s, Il. 3-7), but this did not change the ways of 
the ‘Abbasid régime, which had long before assumed 
the character of a bureaucracy based largely on 
foreign hirelings. Precisely at that time, the patriarch 
Theodosius of Jerusalem praised the Saracens for 
permitting the Christians to build churches and to 
live in accordance with their religion without op- 
pressing them. (J. D. Mansi, Conciliorum collectio, 
repr. 1960, xvi, 26), and Bernard the monk expressed 
his admiration for the safety of the roads in the 
country (Tobler, Itinera, 319). 

Abmad b. Tulün, who had made himself lord of 
Egypt in 254/868, conquered Palestine in 264/878, 
but in the wars between the Tülünids and later the 
Ikhshldids (g.v.], the rulers of Egypt, and their 
overlords, the ‘Abbasid caliphs, Jerusalem played no 
role, Eut a new turn in the concepts about the holy 
character of Jerusalem must have taken place. The 
belief that it would be the scene of the Last Judge- 
ment and the gate to Paradise (Ibn al-Fakih, BGA, 
v, 94, ete.), must have gained ground, whence people 
who could afford it arranged for their burial there. 
Tabarl, i, 486, |. x2, and others report that the Jews 
from all countries, following the example of Moses, 
who carried the coffin of Joseph with him from 
Egypt, used to bring their dead to the Holy Land. 
This custom, as is proved by many Geniza docu- 
ments, was indeed widespread, even among people 
of limited means. It went back to Roman times, when 
“Himyarite” Jews buried their dead in the Bath- 
Shafarayim necropolis near Haifa. In the 4th/roth 
century it must have become popular among Mus- 
lims. sā b, Misi al-Nigharl, the first ‘Abbasid 
governor of Egypt after the overthrow of the Tülü- 
aids, was buried in Jerusalem in 296/909; the founder 
of the Tkhshidid dynasty, the Turk Muhammad b. 
Tughdj, happened to die in Damascus in 334/046, 
but he and several other members of his family and 
retinue, including the famous black eunuch Kifür, 
one of the able rulers of Egypt, were interred in 
Jerusalem. 

Tabari, iii, 2128, 1. 18, and others report under 
the year 891 that the esoteric sect of the Karmatians 
{g.v.] turned towards Jerusalem in their prayers. But 
he notes also that they kept Monday instead of 
Friday as their weekly day of worship and celebrated 
it (in the Jewish fashion) as a day of rest. Such 
oddities (if they really existed) were of no general 
significance for Islam. In their devastating raids, the 
Karmatians reached also Palestine, but Jerusalem is 
not mentioned at that time in connection with 
their exploits. 

The abseuce of a strong central government during 
the srd/th century and perhaps also other cir- 
‘cumstances, such as the Byzantine offensive against 
Islamic territories (culminating in the boasting 


threat of the emperor Nicephoros I1 Phocas in 964 
that he would take Jerusalem) caused friction be- 
tween the various religious communities. Half of 
the outer court of the Holy Sepulchre was taken away 
and a mosque erected on it (later called masdjid 
‘Umar, probably in order to emphasise, against 
Christian claims (above, $ 4), that the caliph had 
prayed there). Shortly afterwards, on Palm Sunday 
938, the Christian procession was attacked and the 
Holy Sepulchre damaged by fire. Even worse, and 
characteristic for the period, were the events of 
355/966. The patriarch of Jerusalem had sought the 
intervention of Kafür, the black viceroy of Egypt, 
against the overreaching Berber governor of Jerusa- 
Jem who had imposed excessive financial demands on 
the Christians. Kafar sent a Turkish officer for the 
protection of the Christians. But the governor did 
not budge. When, on Pentecost, the patriarch refused 
to pay more than the tribute usually delivered on 
that holiday, the Berber incited the mob; the Holy 
Sepulchre and other churches were pillaged and set 
on fire, the patriarch was murdered and his body 
burat, Yaliya b. Sad al-Antdki, 125, who tells this 
story, adds that the Jews outdid the Muslims in 
damaging the sacred buildings, This sounds strange, 
considering the weak position of the Jews in Jerusa- 
lem, but perhaps finds its explanation in a cryptic 
remark by a contemporary Karaite scholar about 
dangerous Christian machinations against the Jews 
in the city (J. Mann, Texts and studies, ii, 18-19) and 
in complaints about Jews in letters sent from Jeru- 
salem and Venice to Henry 1 the Fowler in 922 
(M.G.H. Const., i, 4-7)- 

8. Fatimids, Turkománs and Saldjaks (358-492/060- 
1099). Shortly after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Fatimids (g.v.], Palestine with Jerusalem came under 
their domination, but participated only compara- 
tively little in the economie efflorescence of the first 
hundred years of their rule. Palestine was inces- 
santly harrassed by Karmatians and bedouins, first. 
as allies, but soon (as from 363/974) separately. For 
about seventy years the Band Djarrah chieftains 
tried to get a hold of the country including Jerusalem 
(Ibn Athir, x, 308, I. 17), sometimes supported by 
the Byzantine emperors. The 10205 were particularly 
harrowing. The outrages perpetrated by the bedouins 
“were unlike anything experienced in the countries 
of Islam since its inception" (Geniza letter, J. Mann, 
Jews in Egypi, ii, 181, 1. 22). The details reported in 
the Geniza letters are revolting. 

The unceasing local tribulations were temporarily 
overshadowed by the general persecution of Chris- 
tians and Jews ordered by the caliph al-Hákim (386- 
4x1/996-1021). It culminated in the destruction of the 
Holy Sepulchre on 28 September 1009. This extraor- 
dinary measure cannot be explained by special 
circumstances alone, such as the abnormal state of 
mind of the caliph or the Muslims’ anger over the 
pious fraud of the holy fire (M. Canard, La destruc- 
Hon de l'Église de la Résurrection ... el. la descente 
du [eu sacré, in Byzantion, xxv (1965), 16-43, where 
the literature on the cvent is surveyed). The persecu- 
tion was a prolonged process; that of the Jews began 
only in 4oz/ro12, at a time when the Christians of 
Jerusalem, with the help or connivance of the bedouin 
chieftain Mufarridj b. al-Djarrab already tried to 
restore the Holy Sepulchre. Most likely, an inner 
turu-about of the religious policy of the Ismá*lli 
leadership was the main cause of the persecution. 
Anyhow, it left Jerusalem, which had consisted 
largely of Christian buildings, a shambles. The 
earthquake of 407/1016, in which the dome of the 


Sakira collapsed, made things worse (according to a 
Geniza letter, the collapse occurred on the 25 July, 
at 4 pm., J. Mann, Texts and studies, i, 313). The 
persecution petered out, but the Jews and Christians 
were much too impoverished to be able to undo the 
destruction. It took almost forty years until the 
restoration of the Holy Sepulchre was completed. 

Around the middle of the sth/rrth century, 
Jerusalem began to take the place of Ramla as the 
main city of the country, Ramla had suffered by the 
earthquakes of 424/1033 and 460/1068 and by the 
endless depredations of the bedouins more exten- 
sively than had Jerusalem (cf. Yabya b. Said al- 
Antal, ii, 201). Contrariwise, the stream of pilgrims 
from Europe to Jerusalem became ever stronger, the 
great caravan of 12,000 pilgrims from southern 
Germany and Holland arriving in robs, so lively 
described by Lamber: of Hersfeld, being one of its 
best known examples It may also be that the 
techniques of warfare and fortifications had changed, 
making Jerusalem more easily defendable than a city 
in a flat country like Ramla. The audacity of the 
Banfi Djarrab and other bedouin hordes forced the 
Fatimids to strengthen the walls of Jerusalem in 
424/t033 and again in 455/1063. In the last third of 
the 5th/rrth century, Jerusalem and not Ramla was 
in the centre of military events. 

The Saldjak invasions set into motion motley 
crowds of soldiers of fortune from many nations, led 
by ruthless condottieri. One of these was the Turko- 
man Atslz b. Uvak [g.v], whom the Fatimid govern- 
ment, paralysed by famine, plague and complete 
anarchy in Egypt, called in against the unruly 
bedouins in Palestine. But Atslz turned against the 
Fatimids and took Jerusalem in 463/1071 after a 
prolonged siege. Emboldened by his successes, he 
attacked Egypt itself, but there order had been 
restored by the Armenian convert Badr al-Djamalt 
[g2v.], and Atsiz was forced to retreat (469/1077). 
In a long Hebrew poem celebrating the Fatimid 
victory, a Jewish dignitary from Palestine describes 
in detail the sufferings cf Jerusalem, and in particular 
the devastation of its environment with its vine- 
yards and orchards by Atsla’s hordes (ed. J. Green- 
stone, repr. from AJSLL [1906], 1-34). The local 
Population rose against the barbarian conquerors 
and Atsiz had to take Jerusalem a second time, 
putting the inhabitants to sword, even those who 
bad fled into the al-Aks4 mosque. Only those who 
had taken refuge in the Dome of the Rock were 
spared. Atslz was soon liquidated by the brother of 
the Saldjük Sultan Malik Shab, Tutush, who then 
was governor of Damascus (470/1078). Thus Jeru- 
salem was incorporated in the great Saldjūk empire, 
the borders of which henceforth were given as 
stretching "from Kashghar to Jerusalem” (Yafid, 
Mirat al-diandn, iii, 139). Tutush assigned Jeru- 
salem to Artuk [g.v], the founder of the Meso- 
Potamian dynasty called after him. It is not sure 
when exactly Artuk took possession of the city; it 
was in his hands in 479/1086 (Iba al-Athir, x, 96), 
and was given by him to two of his sons in 454/1091. 
In Sha*bán 4or/July 1098 (Ibn Muyassar, ed. Massé, 
38), that is, when the Crusaders were already on 
their march to Jerusalem, al-Afdal, the Fatimid 
viceroy of Egypt, laid siege on the city, “bombarding 
it from forty catapults during forty days” (Ibn 
Khaldün, bar, v, 184). The two brothers surren- 
dered, but were released unharmed by al-Afdal. 
How unaware the Muslims were of the magnitude 
of the Crusader menace can be gauged from the fact 
that another Saldjük, Ridwin, a son of Tutush, set 


out from Damascus via Nabulus to wrest Jerusalem 
from the Fátimids. But he was no match for al-Afdal's 
army; the viceroy returned to Egypt, leaving a small 
garrison in Jerusalem, 

9. Life im Jerusalem in the 4th|xoth and sih{rith 
centuries. Copious references in the works of Muslim. 
authors and over a hundred Geniza letters from 
Jerusalem written during the sth/rrth century enable 
us to form a fairly substantial idea about life in 
Jerusalem during the two centuries preceding its 
Capture by the Crusaders. This is particularly true 
with regard to the last third of the 4th/roth century, 
when al-Mutahhar b. Tahir and al-Muķaddasi wrote, 
and the second third of the sth/rrth, when Nisi 
Khusraw visited the city and when the country had 
short respite of comparatively normal times, 
reflected in the Geniza letters, between the atroc- 
ities of the bedouins and the devastations of the 
Turkomans. 

The Muslim geographers naturally dedicated most 
of their attention to the sacred buildings and the 
fortifications, see section B. Al-Mukaddasi, a keen 
observer (see e.g. his remark about a bath near the 
Bab al-Asbàt (St. Stephen's yate), which was built 
half in the local tradition, and half according to the 
Persian fashion, 440, 1. 15) again and again praises 
the unique beauty of Jerusalem (c.g. 33, 1. 16; 166, 
1. 2; 167, n.n), its clean and well-stocked markets 
and public batbhouses, and does not forget to 
mention the latrines near the mosques and in the 
bazaars (182, 1. 9). During the 4th/zoth century, it 
seems, Muslim religious instruction in Jerusalem 
was mainly concentrated in the mosques of the 
Haram (comparable to what happened in other 
Islamic cities; see also below). In the wake of al- 
Hakim’s persecution, some Christian buildings might 
have become available for the zdiyas mentioned by 
Muditr al-Din, 264. The Persian religious group of 
the Karramiyya (g.v.], which had first settled in 
Jecusalem already around the middle of the 3rd/oth 
Century, erected k4änakähs for the needs of its 
members. By the middle of the sth/rith century, 
the Christian quarter in the north-western part of 
the city, that is, around the Holy Sepulchre and 
other age-old churches, the Armenian quarter near 
St. James cathedral in the south, as well as two 
Jewish enclaves, one near the Western Wall, where 
people prayed, and one near the Damascus gate, 
were well-established. The synagogues referred to by 
Mutahhar, Nasiri Khusraw and Kalinisi, might 
have been identical with the wiidráshs or houses of 
learning mentioned in a Geniza letter as places 
where prayers were held. The Karaites lived in a 
separate quarter in the south of the city, called 
ddrat al-maghüria, the quarter of the Easterners, 
since most of them had come from Persia and ‘Irak. 

It is difficult to form a judgment about the size 
of the population, Nasir-i Khusraw's 20,000 betrays 
only the mysterious and widely-diffused predilection 
for the number 20. He gives 20,000 aho for Tripoli 
in Lebanon, and for the number of people assembling 
in Jerusalem during the ‘id al-kurbán, but Ibn Athir, 
xi, 20, assigns that number to the membership of 
the Karrimiyya settled in Jerusalem alone. Al- 
Mukaddast is more helpful when he says that Jeru- 
salem was smaller than Mecca, but larger than 
Medina (167, L 9), or more populous than many a 
provincial capital (rôs, Ll ra). The repeatedly- 
mentioned number of 70,000 persons killed by the 
Crusaders in 492/1099 can by no means be used as 
an indication of the number of the inhabitants. 
Many people fled into the city before the approaching 
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invaders, and in general, on such occasions numbers 
are grossly exaggerated and worthless. If the al- 
Aki mosque was indeed reduced from fourteen to 
seven aisles after the earthquake of 424/1033 and 
others, the population must have considerably 
shrunk, possibly an outcome of the catastrophic 
tribulations by the bedouins in the 16205. 

The most characteristic trait of life in Jerusalem 
was, of course, that "no day passed without for- 
eigners” (Mukaddasi, 166, |. 6). Pilgrims from all 
regions filled the city (ibid., 167, n. 12). The usage 
of pious Muslims to enter the state of ihrám (.0.) 
for the pilgrimage to Mecca in Jerusalem had ihe 
consequence that the city was frequented by Muslims 
from distant countries, in particular from the 
Maghrib (ibid., 243, l. x2). Similarly, many a Jew 
from the Maghrib and Spain, visiting Jerusalem 
either as bddjdj (ic. on the holidays prescribed for 
the pilgrimage) or as the sd^ir (on another occasion) 
has left letters in Geniza. The religious ceremonies 
of the various communities were not always confined 
to the houses of worship or even the walls of the city. 
We have detailed descriptions of these processions and 
assemblies. They must have conveyed to Jerusalem 
a festive appearance during many days of the year. 

As to the government of the city, Mukaddasi, 
167, l. 7, complains that “the oppressed has no 
helper". But he makes similar remarks concerning 
other places, e.g. 448, and the Geniza letters show 
that the situation was not quite so hopeless. Justice 
was done, provided that there was someone strong 
and interested enough to take care of the case, Since 
Ramla was the capital of the province, everything 
had to be dealt with there, and in more serious cases 
appeals had to be made to Cairo. A dignitary from 
Jerusalem would appeal to a notable in Ramla such 
as “the chief physician of the dysentery department 
in the hospital", and ask him to bring the case of 
the wronged person or institution before the governor 
or chief Addi there, as the matter required, where- 
upon the latter would instruct their subordinates in 
Jerusalem to settle the dispute property. In public 
affairs, the system worked the same way, as the 
edicts of the Fatimid caliphs for and against the 
Karaites of Palestine and the correspondence con- 
nected with these matters prove (see S. M. Stern, 
Fatimid decrees, London 1064; idem, A petition 10 
the Fatimid caliph al-Mustanir, in RE, cxxviii 
11969], 203-22). 

‘Ramla was also the economic centre of the country, 
as many references prove. Su/ladjas, or bankers 
cheques, for persons in Jerusalem were converted 
into cash in Ramla, which then was forwarded to 
Jerusalem, though we find also a banker, with a 
Persian name, in Jerusalem who issued suftadjas on 
Cairo. The money mostly used in Jerusalem around 
the middle of the sth/r1th century was the "Rümi" 
(ie. Southern Italian) and Muslim quarter- dinar of 
the West, presumably because the pilgrims coming 
from those parts and from western Lurope formed 
the majority of the customers, Oil, cheese, cotton 
and fruits are mentioned by the Muslim geographers 
and in the Geniza letters as main exports from 
Jerusalem. A letter from Tyre speaks of yarn sent 
from Jerusalem sufficient for the weaving of a 
thousand robes, tiated, of the bazaar type and even 
more of the home-made class. Since every mediaeval 
traveller tried also to do some business, we find in 
Jerusalem transit trade too, especially with Persians, 
bringing the heavy ibrizim silk from Khurdsin (to 
be re-exported to Egypt), and taking with them 
Mediterranean goods such as coral. Jerusalem, as 


becoming a holy city, affected some austerity in 
clothing, Here", a silk merchant writes in a letter 
to Fustat, "black and sky-blue silk is worn, not 
crimson as in Ramla and Ascalon”. Wool traders, 
sawwaf, clothiers and tddjirs are mentioned as the 
prominent types of businesstnen in the city, The 
well-developed commercial mail service connecting 
Jerusalem with Cairo, which was carried on by 
Muslims, shows that the city must have had some 
economic importance (Goiteim, A Mediterranean 
society, i, 2924). 

Those newcomers who could afford it bought 
houses and stores and lived on the income from their 
rents, Others tried to do business, but complaints 
such as "there is no livelihood in Jerusalem”, “when 
one exerts oneself here, the exertion works against 
him”, or “many have come here rich and have been 
reduced to poverty", are frequent. As many letters 
show, the town was too far away from the main 
stream of international commerce, Another un- 
favourable factor was the crushing impositions on 
non-Muslims (or perhaps oa forcigners in general). 
The Jewish community was almost permanently in 
debt to Muslim creditors, paying them exorbitant 
interest, because it had to deliver the yearly tributes 
to the authorities and others, e.g. the Ahdath [¢.v. 
whether the expected numbers of pilgrims arrive 
or not, To a large extent, the city was a refuge for 
the poor, of whom their respective religious com- 
munities abroad took care in many different ways 
(about which social service the Geniza is again very 
specific, cf. Goitein, op. cit, ii, 96-7 and passim). 

Jerusalem's mostly unsatisfactory economic situa- 
tion might have been responsible for another negative 
aspect of its life during this period; despite its 
holiness for the three monotheistic religions, it did 
not become for any of them a great spiritual centre 
with a characteristic contribution of its own (smaller 
groups, such as Armenians and Georgians on the 
Christian side and the Karaites among the Jews, 
perhaps excepted). Many Muslim scholars came there 
to teach or to study, cf. Yáküt, i, 516, 859, 887, etc.; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, |, 397, 1. 26; i, $4, L 3: 161, 14; iv, 
153, |. 16; 154, J. 2, etc. But it is characteristic that 
in Yakürs Dictionary of learned men Basta occurs 
170 times, Damascus 100, but Jerusalem only once 
and in passing; in the K. al-Agháni it is not men- 
tioned at all. Al-Mukaddast's complaint, 167: “The 
mosque (that is, the house of study, see above) is 
empty, there are no scholars and no savants, no 
disputations and no instruction", was certainly an 
exaggeration, inspired by the deep love of the writer 
for his native city, as was his famous censure that 
Christians and Jews had there the upper hand, but 
Jerusalem certainly could not boast of excellence in 
tthe sciences of Islam or any other fields. The great 
al-Ghazali sojourned there in 488/1095 not in order 
to make contacts, but with the intention to locking 
himself up and of seeking solitude. 

The city had some importance as a refuge or place 
of banishment for persons with unorthodox views 
and ways of life. This trend began already in Umay- 
yad times (Tabari, i, 1920, L 10; Ibn Sa'd, vii/2, 
1567). Thawr b. Yazid had to leave Damascus be- 
cause of his Kadari (g.0.] views and died in Jerusalem 
ca. 153/770 (Ibn ‘Asākir, i, 68, l. zr; ili, 383-84). 
Tekin, the Turkish governor of Egypt (who, at his 
request was buried in Jerusalem in 321/933) banished 
thither the Süft Abu ‘Hasan al-Dinawari (Suyütl, 
Husn al-muhddara, i, 294). In Mamlük times forced 
retirement in Jerusalem became almost customary, 
see § 12, below, 
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Jerusalem was a town of copyists, the occupation 
of the pious who were both learned and poor. Chris- 
tian Arabic manuscripts written in the monastery 
of Mir Sibi near Jerusalem in the second half of 
the srd/oth century and in Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the qth/zoth are still extant, and an Armenian 
colophon from Jerusalem from the year 870 is known 
(J. Blau, A grammar of Christian Arabic, Louvain 
1966, i, 24, 25, 33; E. Stone, The manuscript library. 
of the Armenian Patriarchate ín Jerusalem, in Tarbiz, 
xli (1972], 158). Jewish copyists active in Jerusalem 
during the sth/irth century give us many details 
about their work. 

According to Mugjlr al-Din, 263-5, the main local 
madhhab in the town, even before the Crusades, was 
SES, with a sprinkling of the Hanbali, introduced 
by the Persian Abu ‘I-Faradj al-Shirazi, while a 
Hanafi Turk was the agi, a situation similar to 
that of much later times, 

There was a marked difference between the spirit 
of the late 4th/roth century and the sth/rtth one. 
The former was characterised by three highly ínter- 
esting Jerusalemites of Persian origin and of wide 
humanistic interests: the great traveller al-Mukad- 
dast, one of the finest personalities produced by 
Islamic civilisation; al-Mutahhar b. Tahir, a keen 
and remarkably unbiased student of religions, writing 
in Bust, eastern Persia; and Abū Sulayman Muham- 
mad b. Ma‘shar al-Kudst al-Busti, who, according 
to Abū Sulayman al-Mantikl, was the author of the 
ras@Pil of the Ughwin al-Safa? [9.v.]. The subsequent 
century witnessed a narrowing down to the more 
specifically Islamic branches of knowledge. A typical 
representative of the age was Abu '-Fad! b. Tahir 
al-Haysaráni, active in Arabic language study, tadith, 
and, especially, mysticism; he made his extensive 
travels on foot, carrying his books on his back and 
finally settled in Hamadhan, continuing the long- 
standing connection between Jerusalem and Persia. 
Al-Musharraf b. Muradidja’, the author of a book 
on the Fada ai-Kuds (see § 11, below) lived in the 
same century, The leading scholar of Jerusalem, “the 
shayBh of the Shafi'ls in the whole of Syria", Abu 
"EFath Nasr b. Ibrahim, left the city for Tyre 
(Vatit, Mir'it, iii, 152-3). The Jewish Gaon did the 
same (ca. 1071). This, as well as many Geniza letters, 
shows that the situation in Jerusalem had become 
unbearable long before the Crusaders temporarily 
suspended Muslim and Jewish life in the city al- 
together. 

30. Crusaders and A yyübids. The Crusaders laid siege 
on Jerusalem on June 6, 1099 and took it by assault 
on July 25, penetrating into the city from three 
different points, The behaviour of the different 
groups of conquerors, Frenchmen, Flemings, Proven- 
gals and Normans from Sicily, was not entirely 
uniform. Tancred, the leader of the Normans, 
granted safe-conduct to the Fatimid commander of 
the citadel (the "Tower of David") and to his men. 
A Geniza letter reports that the Jews in the en- 
tourage of the commander were included in the 
safe-conduct, Thus, no doubt, the Muslim civilians. 
in the citadel were saved as well. The same letter 
says also that “the damned ones called Ashkenazim” 
(convincingly identified by B. Z. Kedar as Normans), 
“unlike others", did not rape women, The massacre 
of the Muslims and the Jews in the town was perpe- 
trated out of military and religious considerations 
alike. The Crusaders did not run berserk, but pro- 
ceeded systematically, as is shown first by the fact 
that they took time to collect hundreds of books, 
which they sold at Ascalon soon afterwards. The 


Geniza naturally speaks about Hebrew books, but 
there is no reason to assume that Muslim books were 
treated differently. The fact that a number of 
prisoners were sold far beneath the standard price 
of 33 3/3 dimdrs per person does not prove at all 
that the Crusaders were ignorant of the accepted 
norms; the war situation did not permit the keeping 
of larger numbers of captives for a protracted period. 
But prisoners from better families, for whom higher 
ransoms could be expected, were retained in Antioch 
for years. All in all, the letters of persons actually 
involved in the events somehow qualify the accepted 
notions about the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders. There was a gruesome bloodbath, no 
doubt, But it was not as all-embracing as the sum- 
mary reports of the chroniclers led us to believe. 
Jerusalem became a Christian city, where no 
Muslim or Jewish cult was permitted and no non- 
Christian could take residence permanently. The 
mosques were turned into churches or used as 
secular buildings. The newly-founded kingdom was 
appropriately called the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Regnum Hierusalem, since the conversion of the 
Holy City into a Christian sanctuary had been the 
purpose of its erection. As a capital city, Jerusalem. 
soon began to flourish. The court, the administration 
of the state, the ecclesiastical authorities, the mo- 
nastie and military religious orders were all located 
here, and thousands of pilgrims visited the city 
every year, many staying on for longer periods or 
for good. Besides Eastern Christians, such as Syrians, 
Copts, Armenians and Georgians, the inhabitants 
were mostly Europeans, above all French. Smaller 
European communities, such as Spaniards, Proven- 
gals, Germans and Hungarians, lived in compact 
groups around their churches and public institutions. 
Many new buildings were erected, of which the 
enlarged Holy Sepulchre was the most conspicuous, 
The remarkably spacious and beautiful market hall, 
erected on the foundations of a similar Islamic 
building, still dominates daily life in the Old City 
today. Everywhere in Jerusalem the vestiges of 
Crusaders’ activities are visible. When, after the 
war of 1967, the ruins of the Jewish quarter were 
cleared away, what is believed to be the remains of 
St. Mary of the Germans made their appearance. 
Less than a decade after the conquest, a letter 
from Palestine (not from Jerusalem) reports that life 
in the country had returned to normal also for the 
non-Chuistian population. Jerusalem remained closed 
to Muslims and Jews, but, in the course of time, they 
were permitted to come there for business and 
prayer, A famous incident reported ia the auto- 
biography of Usáma b. Munkidh [¢.v.] shows him 
performing his prayers on the Temple area during a 
considerable stretch of time (ed. P. K, Hitti, Prince- 
ton 1930, 134-5). Jewish dyers worked for the 
King's wardrobe in the vicinity of the palace ca. 1170. 
After the decisive vistory of Hattin (Rabi* II 583/ 
July 1187), Saladin advanced towards Jerusalem 
and laid siege on the city. After prolonged negotia- 
tions, in which the defenders threatened to kill the 
Muslim prisoners and all non-combatants (so that 
they would not be sold into slavery), to burn all the 
valuables and to destroy the buildings on the Haram 
al-Sharif, an agreement was reached in Ramadan 583/ 
November 1187, which permitted the inhabitants to 
ransom themselves after surrender. Only the Eastern 
Christians remained, and Jerusalem soon assumed 
the character of a predominantly Muslim city. The 
Muslim shrines were given back to their original 
destination end many Christian buildings were 
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dedicated to Muslim purposes. Outstanding ex- 
amples were the convent of the church of St. Anne, 
which became the famous Saliblyya madrasa, so 
called after its founder Saladin, and the Maristan, 
a hospital, which originally had been the church 
at the hostel of the Knights of St. John. The Holy 
Sepulchre was left to the Christians, but the pil- 
grimage to it was temporarily suspended until 
1192. 

There remained the problem of repopulation. In 
s87/t191 the great port city of Ascalon was dis- 
mantled and destroyed at Saladin’s command, in 
order to prevent the Crusaders from turning it into 
a new base for their operations. The dispossessed 
inhabitants must have found new homes in the 
empty houses of Jerusalem, for the Geniza letters 
from this period repeatedly speak of a community 
of SAsapila in te Holy City, and Jews certainly 
were given no preferential treatment. Another com- 
munity listed alongside with them was that of the 
Maghariba—a trend noted already two hundred 
years before by al-Mubaddasi, see § 9 above. In- 
dividuals are described in the same source as hailing 
from Yaman, “Irak, end Egypt. The influx of 
learned Jews from France attested for the period 
ca. 141015 in both literary texts and Geniza letters 
proves that Ayyübid rule at that time must have 
had a reputation of an orderly government able to 
guarantee the safety of foreigners. But life in Jeru- 
salem was hard, and before the 6th/r2th century 
was out, we already read about newcomers who had 
left for the greener pastures of Egypt and the port 
cities of the Eastern Mediterranean, 

‘A new and catastrophic turning point in the 
history of Jerusalem was the rule of Saladin's nephew 
al-Mu‘azzamn, the Sultan of Damascus. On the one 
hand, as his many inscriptions prove, al-Mufazzam 
did much to adorn the Haram, and erected there the 
Hanafi college called after him, see section B; but 
being afraid of a new encroachment by the Christians, 
he ordered in 6:6/rz19 the destruction of the city 
with the exception of the Temple area, the Holy 
Sepulchre and the citadel. His apprehensions did not 
materialise, but his brother al-KAmil, the ruler of 
Egypt, in order to shield himself from the Syrian 
Ayylbids, concluded a treaty with the Finperor 
Frederick II, ceding to him the city for ten years 
(626/1229). The emperor, being under papal bau, 
crowned himself there without clerical assistance— 
the last time that a monarch was crowned in Jerusa- 
lem. Again Muslims (and of course, also Jews, as 
proved by a Geniza letter from 1236) were not 
permitted access to the city with the exception of 
the Haram al-Sharlf, which remained in Muslim 
hands, but the hdi, the bearer of Muslim authority, 
had his seat outside Jerusalem (in al-Bira, near 
Ramallah, J. Prawer, Royaume lati, Paris 1970, 
fi, 199). The subsequent hostilities ‘between the 
Ayyübids of Egypt and Syria resulted in an agree- 
ment between the latter and the Christians, which 
seemingly removed the Muslims even from the 
‘Temple area, so that the commander of the Templars 
could boast that the city was inhabited solely by 
Christians (Matthew Paris, Historia major, iv, 
290, quoted by B. Z. Kedar, in Tarbie, xli [r971] 88). 
But this lasted only a very short time. The Egyptian. 
Ayyübid al-Malik al-Salib Nadim al-Din enlisted the 
help of the wild Kh icazmians, who had been driven 
to the West by the Mongols. The Kharazmians over- 
ran Syria and Palestine, took Jerusalem in Rabi* I 
642/August 1244 and plundered and murdered in 
the town, desecrating the Holy Sepulchre and other 


churches. The combined armies of the Khvárazmnians 
and al-Malik al-Salih Nadim joined battle with the 
Syrians and their allies, the Crusaders, and van- 
quished them (Djumida I 642/October 1244). Con- 
sequently, Jerusalem came under the domination of 
the rulers of Egypt, under which, after a short inter- 
val in 647/1249, when again it was returned to the 
Sultan of Damascus, it remained until the Ottoman 
conquest of 922-3/1516-17). 


IL The second six hundred years 


ar. The sanctity of Jerusalem in Islam. Fadait 
al-Kuds, The history of Jerusalem during this 
period was largely influenced by the enhanced 
religious halo it had acquired through the long 
struggle between Christians and Muslims. The posi- 
tion of Jerusalem in Islam had its ups and downs. 
Tt cannot be described yet in full, since important 
relevant texts, such as the Tafsir of al-MukAtil (d. 
150/767), the Musannaf of Abd al-Razzik (d. 2z3/ 
827) and the two oldest books of Faga%il al-Kuds 
still await publication (see below). An excellent 
discussion of the literature on the subject and the 
present stage of research is found in E. Sivan, Le 
caractère de Jérusalem dans l'Islam aux XIle-XIITe 
sites, in SI, xxvii (1967), 149-82, and idem, The 
beginnings of the Fadd?il al-Quds literature, in Israel 
Or. Stud., i (1971), 263-71. 

‘It was entirely in the spirit of early Islam that it 
incorporated the Jewish and Christian notions of the 
holiness of Jerusalem and made the area of the 
ancient Jewish Temple into a Muslim place of 
worship (§§ 4-6, above), The hadith ranking Jerusalem 
as the third central sanctuary of Islam after Mecca 
and Medina, excluding others, was formulated in 
the course of the first century of Islam and obtained 
general recognition during the second, after the status 
of Jerusalem had been vehemently contested as 
being alien to Islam, whose cradle was the Hidjiz (cf. 
the saying attributed to ‘Abd Allāh b. Mas'üd and 
Hudhayfa: "Even if the distance between me and 
Jerusalem was only two parasangs, I would not go 
there", quoted in M. J. Kister, You shall only set 
out for three mosques, a study of an carly tradition, in 
Le Muséon, Vxxxii [1969], 173-96, where the material 
about this struggle is assembled [this quotation at 
182, n. ag]. 

Both aspects, the veneration for Jerusalem and 
the objection to it, deepened with the increasing 
influx of foreign ideas on the subject and their 
development by Islamic popular piety. The notions 
that Jerusalem was holy as the domicile of the 
ancient prophets and saints [see ABDAL] and as the 
scene of Muhammad's Isrd* and Mi*rádí [q.?.) (the 
latter was mentioned in Saladin's letter to Richard 
Coeur de Lion as the main proof for the Muslims" 
claim on Jerusalem, Sivan, Caractère sacré, 165) were 
accepted by everyone; it was the more exuberant 
legends woven around those notions and, above all, 
the belief that Jerusalem would be the scene of 
Resurrection and of the Last Judgment, and the 
crude fantasies evolving from these themes, which 
aroused criticism and suspicion that they were local 
inventions destined to attract pilgrims and visitors, 
As Ibn Kathir, Biddya, vili, 280, l. 4 ff., formulated 
it: "They (the people of Jerusalem) have depicted 
there the spectacles of the Sirdf (the bridge suspended 
from the Mount of Olives to the Temple Mount, 
which will be thinner than a hair etc.), of the gate 
of the Paradise, of the footprints of the Prophet, 
and of the valley of Gehenna”. As a result, Jerusalem 
during the 3rd-sth/oth-rrth centuries did not com- 
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mand a paramount position in the religious con- 
sciousness of the Islamic world. While many Islamic 
cities inspired books of fada?il already by the end 
of the ard and throughout the 4th centuries, Jerma- 
lem appears only with two, compiled during the sth: 
a tract by Abū Bakr al-Wasiti, a khafib of the 
al-Algi mosque (recently identified by M. J. Kister 
in the library of the al-Djazear Pasha mosque of 
Acre; ia the course of publication by Y. Hasson), 
and ancther by Abu '-Maʻāli alMusharraf b. 
Muradidia?, a fakih living in Jerusalem (to be edited 
by E.Sivan). The author of a third compilation, 
mainly of Radi£ks, Abu 'I-Kásím al-Makkī al-Makdisl, 
did not complete his work, since he was captured and. 
killed by the Crusaders, see above. It is characteristic 
that these three authors were inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. The often-noted astounding fact that the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders and its 
conversion into an exclusively Christian city did not 
arouse any strong Muslim reaction for decades also 
indicates that the veneration for the Holy City had 
not yet become a spiritual force in Islam. 

The situation changed when “Imad al-Din Zanki's 
conquest of Edessa in s39/rr44 suggested to an 
ambitious ruler that territorial aspirations could 
well be underpínned by religious propaganda. The 
court poets and secretaries of Zanki and his son Nür 
Din took up the topic of the djihdd for Jerusalem. 
With Saladin, both before and after 583/187, this 
propaganda reached its apogee, While no Fada^il 
al-Kuds work appeared during the first half of the 
6th/z2th century, they became abundant and ubiqui- 
tous in the second half and in the subsequent cen- 
turies, How much Jerusalem had become an all- 
Tslamic concern might be gauged from the widely 
diffused protests against al-Mu‘azzam’s dismantling 
of the city in 6ró/1219 and al-Kamil’s ceding it to 
the Emperor Frederick Il in 626/1229. Precisely 
after Jerusalem had ceased to be a military or 
Political issue, sc. during the Mamlak period, the 
FadPil al-Kuds multiplied; at least thirty are 
known from this period, see Sivan, Caractère sacré, 
181. The exceptions taken by Ibn Taymiyya (9.v.] 
in his treatise on the subject were directed against 
the bid'as disfiguring the cult of Jerusalem; its 
canonical status as third in rank of the sanctuaries 
of Isiam was never questioned. 

To modern Muslims, this position symbolises the 
universal character of Islam. Sayyid Kutb (d. 1966) 
writes this in his huge work on the Kur’in with 
reference to Süra XVII, x: “The Jsv? connects the 
great monotheistic religions from Abraham and 
Ishmael to the Seal of the Prophets. It combines 
the sites holy to the monotheistic religions with 
one another and it is as if Muhammad, the last of 
the prophets, declares by this wondrous night 
voyage that his message contains those of the 
prophets preceding him and is connected with 
theirs" (Fi sald? al-Kur'dn, xv, 12, ll. 5-9). 

az. Jerusalem under the Mamilüks (648-922[1250- 
1516). At the beginningof this period, Jerusalem was 
mostly in ruins and deserted. The few Christians who 
remained or returned there after the sack by the 
Khrarazmíans in 642/t244 and the Muslims and 
Jews who had settled there anew, fled in 658/1260 
before the onslaught of the Mongols who had reached 
Places as far south of Jerusalem as Hebron and Gaza 
(latest discussion of the sources: B. Z. Kedar, Tarbiz, 
xli (1973), 89-91). After the victory of the Mamlaks 
at “Ayn Diilat (g v ] in Shawwal 658/September 1260, 
Jerusalem was definitely incorporated in their empire 
and was administered first by the Mamlük viceroy 


ot Damascus. In 778/1576 the Jerusalem district was 
made a separate administrative unit, whose governor, 
styled naib, or deputy of the Sultan, was directly 
responsible to the government in Cairo. The sanctu- 
aries of the Haram (together with that of Hebron) 
were under the supervision of the “superintendent 
of the two holy sites", ndrir al-karamayn, who was 
responsible for their upkeep and in charge of their 
endowments, The history of the period was mainly 
one of rebuilding the city, see section B, Monumeats. 
While the sultans repaired or adorned the great 
sanctuaries and carried out works for providing them 
with water, or erected important institutions such 
às the Ashrafiyya (see section B), so the amirs and 
princes of the Mamlük empire, as well as of other 
Muslim states and private persons erected madrasas, 
sdwiyas, khānakāhs, and mausoleums, many of which 
are still extant, or at least identifiable. Most of these 
buildings were small, having the appearance of 
ordinary townhouses, and were probably built with 
the use of ruins and their materials. But some of 
these foundations, such as the Sth/ryth century 
Tengiziyya college, were spacious and distinguished. 

Because of its relative isolation, its proximity of 
Egypt the absence of strong fortifications or of a 
garrison of any size, which might be used by a 
potential insurgent, Jerusalem served as a place of 
compulsory sojourn for discharged, dismissed, or 
exiled members of the Mamlûk military nobility, the 
so-called BaHdis. What had been in early Islam an 
occasional occurrence (§ 9, above), now became a 
widespread practice of high socio-economic im- 
portance. As D. Ayalon, in a special study devoted 
to the subject, has pointed out, the Holy City was 
the most commonly assigned place of exile in the 
entire Mamluk empire (Discharges from service, 
banishment and imprisonments in Mamluk society, 
in Israel Or. St, i [1973], 324-49). To the many 
reasons for this choice adduced by the author, ibid., 
333, it might be added that tbe authorities intended 
with this perhaps the repopulation of the city. In 
any case, these bafidls, to whom fixed incomes were 
assigned by the government and who often possessed 
means of their own, were in a position to keep fine 
households and to leave behind them well-constructed 
mansions. 

In the main, Jerusalem of the Mamta period must 
be envisaged as a city of Muslim divines living on 
pious foundations and salaries. The most conspicious 
aspect of the members of this dominant class of 
Jerusalem's society was their mobility. They served, 
often simultaneously, in different occupations and 
posts, such as professors or “repetitors” in madrasas, 
as khafibs, badis, muflis, ot heads of dervish con- 
vents- They rarely stayed in Jerusalem for good, but 
moved on to Cairo or Damascus or other places, 
often returning for some time to Jerusalem, and 
finally concluding their lives somewhere else or back 
in the Holy City. Their literary output was equally 
diversified, comprising several or all of the fields of 
hadith, fikh (nsàl and furi), tafsir, sira, occasionally 
also Arabic language and rhetorics. Arranging and 
classifying the knowledge they wished to impart 
under novel headings, or in the form of commentaries 
to other works, or in versifications, were favourite 
means of pouring old wine into new bottles. 

A second characteristic of this class of scholars 
was the prominence of leading families which divided 
between themselves the most richly-endowed offices. 
This was, of course, nothing new in Islam. But in 
Jerusalem, which lived on endowments from abroad, 
nepotism was rife, and family rule was not always 
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to the benefit of scholarship or good administration 
(we often hear about pious foundations falling into 
desuetude). The most prominent family of Muslim 
divines during almost the entire Mamlik period (and 
also in early Ottoman times), were the Band Ibn 
Djama‘a [¢.t-], who originated in Hama and in- 
habited in Jerusalem a mansion bordering on the 
north-west corner of the Haram, The biographies of 
the more prolific authors of this family show, how- 
ever, that they passed most of their adult lives in 
the great centres of Islamic scholarship, sc. Cairo 
and Damascus, In Jerusalem they mostly served as 
datis and Addis. One branch of them, the al- 
Khatib family, is still extant. (There are other 
families in Jerusalem, unconnected with them, bear- 
ing this name.) An Egyptian family, the Karkashan- 
dis, shared with them the prerogative of the office 
of khafibs in the al-Aks2 mosque. The Banü Ghinim, 
also living on the northern edge of the Haram, 
mostly held the position of heads of the large al- 
Sálibiyya &Adwakdh. All these were Sháfide. The 
mest important Hanafi family were the Dayris, 
natives of Palestine. They served as Hanafi judges 
in Jerusalem and in other cities of Palestine, as well 
as in Cairo, as teachers in the Hanafi al-Mutaj- 
zamiyya madrasa, and one of them became náir 
aLharamayn. The well-known modern al-Khalidt 
family (see §§ 13 and 14, below) derives its origin 
from them. 

Besides the great families of divines, there were 
smaller ones, as well as unaffiliated scholars, local 
and foreign, who were appointed to teaching of 
juridical posts, or purchased them (or parts of them; 
positions were often held in partnership). Of the 
more distinguished scholars who passed considerable 
parts of their lives in Jerusalem, Ibn al-Ha^im, an 
expert on arithmetic and the science of the division 
of inheritances (d. 412/1021), and Kamal al-Din 
Ibn Abt Sharif, a native of Jerusalem and great 
authority on Muslim law (822:905/1419-1500), both 
prolific authors, should be noted. Both died in 
Jerusalem and were buried in the Mamillah cemetery 
(Arif al-‘Arif, al-Mujassat fi tarikh al-Kuds, Jeru- 
salem 1961, 506, 508). 

Jerusalem, the city of the poor and the pious, 
was the proper domicile for Sifis. Mudjir al-Din 
notes about twenty Saif convents representing most 
of the major orders and several less known ones. 
E. Ashtor, in his study on Jerusalem in the Mamlūk 
period (the most comprehensive one on the subject, 
see Bibliography) describes the ambivalent relations 
prevailing in Jerusalem, as elsewhere, between the 
two classes of Islamic divines, the scholars and the 
mystics. On the one hand, we read about members of 
a xiwiya studying at a madrasa or about prominent 
scholars adopting the $Ofi way of life. On the other 
hand, the ecstatic practices of some orders, especially 
the whirling dances accompanied by instrumental 
music (prohibited in principle by Islam) were sharply 
condemned. A collection of faheds in this spirit, 
written by an Ibn Djamia and copied many years 
later by a Dayri, has been described by Ashtor. 

The Christians, bard pressed in this intensely 
Islamic atmosphere of Mamlük Jerusalem, were 
strengthened by the establishment of a Franciscan 
monastery on Mount Zion in the 1330s. Mount Zion 
with its many religious associations, the “Tomb of 
Dawid", the Cenaculum (scene of the Last Supper) 
and the Dormitio (the place where Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, fell into eternal sleep), was the scene of 
endless contests between Christians and Muslims 
and even Jews, involving the demolition, re-erection 


and renewed destruction of buildings down to the 
very end of the Mamlük period, see section D. 
Other Christian buildings were also objects of at- 
tacks. The demolition and restoration in 879/1474 
of the synagogue of the then small Jewish com- 
munity is described in great detail by Mugitr al-Din, 
633-46, by Ibn Lyis, ii, 154-5, and in a book espec- 
ally devoted to this matter by the Shafi Radi of 
Jerusalem Ibn *Ubayya (analysed by Goitein, in 
Zion, xiii-xiv [1948-9], 18-32). Against orders from 
Cairo, Ibn «Ubayya three times decided that the 
Jewish place of workship was to be closed; it was 
finally demolished by mobs led by a SOM skayAA. 
Upon this, the Sultan took stern measures. Iba 
*Ubayya and others involved were summoned to 
the capital, flogged and imprisoned; Ibn *Ubayya 
lost his post and ended his days in Damascus, con- 
soling himself with writing poems; the synagogue 
was restored. These happenings were typical for their 
time and place. Ibn *Ubayya was certainly right in 
asserting that the synagogue was "new", that is, a 
building erected after the advent of Islam and used 
as a non-Muslim house of worship, which was against 
the provisions of Islamic law. But the government, 
naturally, had to pay attention to the exigencies of 
life and the preservation of public order. 

‘The impressive number of Muslim schools founded 
in Jerusalem in the course of this period (‘Arif al- 
‘Arif, Mufassat, 236-57, describes fifty-six) should 
not be taken as an indication of economic prosperity. 
‘The endowments were mostly limited in size and 
dwindled rapidly. The governors and other officials 
who had often to buy their offices for considerable 
sums and frequently also served for only short terms, 
had to indemnify themselves by heavy impositions, 
first on the non-Muslims, but on Muslims as well. 
Jerusalem's only important industry (still flourishing 
the roth century), sc. the manufacture of soap 
made from the oil produced in the then rich olive 
groves of its environment, was heavily damaged by 
the pernicious economic policy of the Mamlak 
government, which monopolised production and 
forced the population to buy quantities not needed 
by it for exorbitant prices. The constant insecurity 
inside and, in particular, outside the city added to 
the hardships of life. Early in the x6th century no 
one could make the ġadidi from Jerusalem for ten 
years because bedouin anarchy prevented travel 
between Jerusalem and the Red Sea (L A. Mayer, 
A sequel to Mujir al-Din's chronicle, in JPOS, xi 
[1931], 95-6, Ar. text 11-12). At that time, as travel- 
lers’ reports show, there were still many unbuilt 
areas within the boundaries of the city. But the 
core of the Old City outside the Haram, as it 

, was the creation of the Mamlük 


13. The first Ottoman period (ga2-1247]r$16-r837). 
The exact date of the entry of the Turks into Jeru- 
salem during the victorious campaign of Selim I 
against the Mamlüks in 1576-17 is not known. His 
successor Sultan Sulaymin Kantini left most endur- 
ing imprints on the city: the wall, constructed 
between 944/1537 and 948/1541, as indicated in its 
eleven decorative inscriptions, the renovated Dome 
of the Rock and the four beautiful public fountains, 
sabil, inside the city and the one near the Sultan's 
Pool, also created by him, at the foot of Mount Zion. 
‘The many wakfs made by him and his wife Khurrem 
[g.v] further contributed to the welfare of the city 
during his reign. The soup kitchen, ‘iméret, donated 
by her for the feeding of the poor and of students, 
naturally does not operate any more, but its caul- 
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drons, lists of recipients and other impressive rem- 
nants can still be seen in the Haram Museum. 

The Ottoman archives for the first time provide 
us with exact demographic, topographic and, to a 
certain extent, also economic data about Jerusalem. 
Bernard Lewis analyses the relevant material in 
Studies in the Ottoman Archives, in BSOAS xvily 
(1954), 476, and Yerushalayim, ijs, Jerusalem 1955, 
11727 (see ibid., 117, n. 1, further publications of his 
on the subject, and also his Notes and documents 
from the Turkish archives, Jerusalem 1952), The 
population movement during Sulaymán's reign is 
illustrated on p. x22 by lists of taxpayers: (H = 
Heads of households; B = Bachelors; E = Exempt 
from the duty of paying taxes, such as religious 
dignitaries and insane persons) 


932/1525-6 940-45/1533-9  9611553-4 
H BE HB E HB E 
Muslims 6162 1 — 1108 75 34 1987 141 16 
Christians 119 -- — 13626 42 413 25 3 
Jews 199 - - 224 19 - 344 13 I 
Totals — 9342 1 — 1528 120 26 2724 179 20 


Thus at the beginning of the Ottoman period 
Jerusalem had a population of about 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, which tripled during Sulaymán's reign. (Lewis 
points out that the later lists might have been more 
complete than the first one). The slower increase of 
the Jewish population, which until the end of the 
thirties was more numerous than the Christians, was 
due to the fact that Safad and pot Jerusalem, was 
the main Jewish centre around the mid-century. By 
far the most important revenue collected in Jerusalem 
was the toll levied from the visitors of the Holy 
Sepulchre, which also tripled during this period 
(trom 40,000 akčas in 1525 to 120,000 in 1553). It 
was given by the Sultan to the readers of the Kurn 
in the Aksi mosque. The second largest item was 
the poll tax paid by Christians and Jews (one gold 
piece per person, the total being about one half of 
the income derived from the Holy Sepulchre). All 
taxes derived from economic activities, such as 
licenses (ihtisdb), sales taxes and tolls on export 
of soap to Egypt, brought far smaller amounts. 

Sulaymān’s wall, though a lasting monument to 
his munificence, also revealed that the Ottoman 
government was not able, nor willing, to guarantee 
the safety of Jerusalem by administrative and 
military means. During almost the entire Turkish 
period, well into the second half of the roth century, 
Jerusalem's development was impeded by this lack 
of security. The safety of the travellers between 
Ramla and Jerusalem, that is, the bulk of visitors 
from abroad, was entrusted already under Sulayman 
to the Aba Ghosh, a rural clan after which the 
picturesque village Karyat al-‘Anab west of Jerusa- 
Jem was renamed. Complaints that bedouins mur- 
dered Muslim inhabitants, burnt copies of the 
Kurán and taxed Muslim pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem are officially noted already in 991/1583 
(U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine 1552-1615, 
Oxford 1960, no. 43). An imperial order of 1023/1614 
exempts the fiefholders in the sandjak of Jerusalem 
from participation in military expeditions outside 
the sandjak, because this was "the border of “Aral 
stin, where rebellious bedouins disturb the peace 
(Heyd, ibid., no. 28). By the end of the 18th century 
Giovanni Mariti, Voyage, Neuwied 1791, ii, 301-3, 
reports that the Pasha of Jerusalem accompanied 
the Christian pilgrims under heavy guard to the 


Jordan, but only after having paid the usual tribute 
to the bedouins, Shortly afterwards another traveller, 
W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, cte, London 1806, 
writes with regard to 1797 that the whole environ 
ment of Jerusalem was dominated by the bedouins 
(see Amnon Cohen, Palestine in the 18h century, 
Jerusalem 1973), 

The root of this misery was the fact that Jerusalem 
‘was not so much administered by Istanbul as given 
as a source of income, albeit a very modest one, to 
the wilt of Damascus, or sometimes to that of Sidon, 
or, early in the period, to that of Egypt. The walt 
‘was represented in the town by a mutasailim, but 
once a year he himself would appear, accompanied 
by a detachment of troops and collect taxes (described 
by ‘Arif al-‘Acif, Mufassal, 309-10, for as late a date 
as 1808). By the 18th century the revenue from 
economic activities had dwindled to next to nothing 
(one list notes as income from the ihtisdd only 
$00 Mürugh, one-twellth of that of Sidon, Cohen, 
ibid.) and consisted mainly in taxes and tolls on 
Christians and Jews. A firmán by Selim III (x205/ 
1791) reducing the toll usually imposed on a Jewish 
pilgrim entering Jerusalem from between 3 and 4 
do the legal 14 iirwsh and freeing him from any 
payment while leaving the city, shows that arbitrary 
extortions were common in those matters (M. Ma‘os, 
Palestine during the Otloman period, documents from 
archives and collections in Isracl, Jerusalem 1970, 38). 

An important source for the socio-economic history 
of Jerusalem under the Ottomans is contained in the 
sidiills of the mahhama shartiyya of the city, «Arif 
al-Arif, Mufassal, 241 ff, provides a number of 
specimens: a detailed list of prices by the Addi “in 
the presence of the two mubtasibs” in 7o[1563, the 
inventory of the estate of a Christian veterinary 
surgeon from the same year, and prices of building 
lots, houses, rents, salaries and mahrs through three 
centuries. Other matters, like three letters concerning 
the revolt of the nakid al-ashraf in 1127/1703 and 
the demolition of his mansion, or notes about Jewish 
communal affairs, are also included. Only a systema- 
tic study of the entire material will provide histori- 
cally valid results. 

The governor of Jerusalem was a military man {a 
tentative list of Ottoman governors 1517-1917 in 
‘Arif al-‘Arif, Mufassal, 317-28). The governor, the 
holders of fiefs in the sandjak and the garrison in 
the town were not normally recruited locally. The 
Aádi was sent from Istanbul and invariably be- 
longed to the Hanafi rite. This preponderance of a 
foreign ruling class with no roots in the city and often 
connected with it only for short periods naturally 
precluded healthy developments, But it had also its 
advantages. Since few Turks settled permanently in 
Jerusalem, its Arab character was preserved and 
geris of local autonomy developed. Popular risings, 
sometimes deteriorating into riots, occasionally 
chased a particularly oppressive (or weak) governor 
from the city. A more constant factor was the rise 
of families becoming powerful by the holding of 
well-paid religious offices, tax-farming, the ad- 
ministration of waks and by acting as protectors 
of villages (in which capacity they also mostly 
succeeded in acquiring large holdings of land). The 
well-known families of the Khatib, Khalidi (see 
sec. 12, above) ‘Alami, Ansar, Dadjün!, Husayni, 
Nashishibi, Nusayba and others, were formed or 
guined prominence in this period. The very con- 
siderable percentage of fair, blue-eyed, round-headed 
persons found in these families indicates that the 
local upper class, during the long centuries of Otto- 
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man domination, became thoroughly mixed with the 
many non-Arab elements passing through the city. 

‘An interesting picture of folk life in Jerusalem is 
preserved in a pamphlet by Abu ‘I-Fath al-Dadiün 
(d. 1660), entitled Djawahir al-Rala’id fi fad! al- 
masádjid. It shows the karam al-sharif as the scene 
of popular feasts and other mundane activities (see 
M. Perlmann, A seventeenth century exhortation con- 
cerning ai-Aqsá, in Israel Oriental Studies, i [1973], 
261-93, reproducing the Arabic original of the 
Diewahir). 

"The roth century opened for Jerusalem ominously. 
In 1808 a fire destroyed most of the western part of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Sultan Mabmad Il granted the 
Greeks the right to restore the building, but the 
Janissaries in the town, who were angry that the 
citadel was garrisoned by other troops, incited the 
Muslim population to obstruct the repairs. A general 
revolt ensued. Finally, the «sili of Damascus, alerted 
by the beleaguered mutasallim of Jerusalem, sent a 
detachment of Maghribi horsemen on a clandestine 
route, which succeeded in penetrating into the city 
and to overpower the insurgents. Thirty-eight of the 
leaders were hanged (‘Arif al-‘Acif, Mufassal, 356-8, 
quoting Mikha’t! Burayk al-Dimasbki). At the time 
of the Greek revolt of 1821, the Christians of Jeru- 
salem were charged of conniving with them and were 
in great danger. But thanks to the quick action of 
the waif of Damascus and the firm attitude of the 
adi of Jerusalem, no harm was done to the Chris- 
tions. Another wait of Damascus was the cause of a 
revolt of large dimensions and long duration. Towns- 
men and fellapin alike refused to pay the heavy taxes 
impesed by him. He came to Jerusalem with a large 
army in 1825 and raised a fine of 100,000 kūrusk 
irom the rebellious city. But hardly had he turned 
his bask, when the population rose again; the 
mutasallim, who had been on a punitive expedition 
to Bethlehem, was unable to re-enter Jerusalem; 
the few soldiers who had remained in the citadel were 
easily overpowered, and the city and the countryside 
alike were in full revolt, Even when the Sultan sent a 
special detachment which laid siege on the city, the 
inhabitants would not budge. Only when the balls 
from the canons deployed on the Mount of Olives 
fell into the city and set some houses of notables 
on fire was the resistance broken (Ncophytos of 
Cyprus, Annals of Palestine, 1821-1841, ed. S. N. 
Spyridon, Jerusalem 1935, 3-4). This time the revolt 
was terminated without bloodshed. But it showed 
that the spirit of resistance to tyranny, fully ablaze 
in Hellas, was not entirely absent from the Holy City, 


1H. Modern times 


14. 1831-7977. A time of radical changes. Before one 
half of this short period was over, Jerusalem had 
become preponderantly Christian and Jewish, while 
the Muslim population, too, had made visible pro- 
gress. The unprecedented expansion of the Christians 
was caused by the increasing dependence of Ottoman 
Turkey on developments in Europe, with its rivalling 
states and churches, and by the upsurge of political, 
religious, humanitarian and scientific interest in the 
Holy Land manifest in many Christian countries. 
‘The steep increase in the number of Jews, who 
formed the majority of the population by the end 
of the seventies, was a corollary of the general 
improvement; they formed a modest community of 
devout and mostly poor people. 

This development was put into motion by the 
conquest of Palestine by Tbrahim Pasha, the stepson 
of Muhammad ©All, in r83r. His actions, of particular 


significance for Jerusalem, were inspired by his 
endeavour to create a strong government and to 
win the friendship of the European powers. He 
started to disarm the civil population, to break the 
despotism of urban families and rural factions, to 
raise a standing army by enforced recruitment and 
also to enlist the co-operation of the local people by 
appointments to administrative posts and the forma- 
tion of consultative bodies. The Christians (and 
Jews) of Jerusalem were freed from the many speci 
contributions they had to pay to local notables, 
permitted to repair and erect religious buildings and 
to work in the government. All this hurt many vested 
interests and aroused the ire of the Muslim population. 
in general. The fellahin, supported by the leading 
urban families, rose in arms and drove the Egyptian 
garrison from the town (1834-5). But Ibrahim Pasha 
quelled the revolt and vigorously pursued his aims. 
The establishment of the British consulate in Jeru- 
salem in 1838 was a sign of the time. 

When European intervention forced Ibrahim 
Pasha to give up his conquests, the Sultan, who 
had just promised equality to all his subjects (1839), 
could not tura the clock back. The trend of western 
penetration was strengthened by the Crimean war, 
in which Turkey was saved by England and France 
iom Russian aggression. France, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Sardinia, Spain and the United States opened 
consulates in Jerusalem. The flags of Christian 
powers were now raised in the Holy City on Sundays 
and Holidays, the birthdays of their sovereigns were 
honcured by 2r-canon salvoes (an honour, formerly 
reserved in Jerusalem for Muslira holidays and the 
birthday of the Prophet), and bells began to chime 
from the churches. At first, the Muslims in Jerusalem 
tried to stop these innovations by force. But such 
attempts were quickly suppressed and soon the 
immense material and spiritual advantages derived 
by the local population from the foreign activities 
became evident. Naturally, the local Christians were 
the first to benefit; it was in this period that certain 
Christian families of Jerusalem became rich and 
influential. 

The Latia patriarchate of Jerusalem, which had 
been abolished in rzgr as a result of the Crusades 
(being represented by merely titular patriarchs who 
lived in Rome), was revived in 1847 and became a 
powerful factor in the city. The Greek Patriarch 
moved from Istanbul to Jerusalem. An Anglican 
bishopric was established in 1841 (functioning for 
some decades in co-operation with Prussia). In the 
same year the Jewish community of Jerusalem 
received by imperial firman a Adkhdm bashi, or 
chief rabbi, who was sent from Istanbul and had 
access to the central government. The gift by ‘Abd 
al-Mediid of the Salabiyya madrasa (see § 10, above), 
the ancient convent of St. Anne, to the French 
emperor Napoleon III in 1856 (resulting in its 
restitution to its origina’ use] and the presentation 
of a part of the Mūristān area (see § 10, above) to 
Prussia, which used it for the erection of a Protestant 
church, palpably illustrate the new situation, 

Slowly the central government was able to assert 
its authority over the unruly city and the anarchic 
countryside, At mid-century, the bedouins still 
plundered travellers under the very walls of Jerusalem 
and inside the town Christians and Jews were 
still exposed to arbitrary extortions by notables 
and officials. But administrative and military re- 
forms, the interventions by the consulates and 
improved means of communications brought relie 
By 1865 Jerusalem was connected with the outer 
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world by telegraph, and in 1868 the first road be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jaffa usable by wheeled 
vehicles was completed. The railway followed only 
in 1892, and the French company building it had 
to insure its safety and that of its station-buildings 
(even that of Jerusalem) by arrangements with the 
heads of the villages adjacent to it. Postal services 
were provided by Austrian, French and other 
foreign agencies. There were many changes in the 
administration of the Jerusalem district (detaits in 
*Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Iwad, Mutasarrifiyyat al-K uds awikhir 
al-Sahd al-Uthmani, in Palestine Affairs, iv (Beirut 
1971], 126-41). In a letter to the German consul, 
dated 2 January 1872, the Pasha of Jerusalem calls. 
himself "gouverneur de la Palestine" (M. Matoz, 
Palestine during the Ottoman period, 25), but the 
Jerusalem administrative unit never comprised more 
than the southern part of the country. As from 1874 
(as several times before) Jerusalem was an indepen- 
den: muasarriflk directly responsible to Istanbul and 
was headed by a rather ramified administration, 
having besides departments for general administra- 
tion, finance, {aba (land register), wakf, security, 
agriculture, commerce and education, one for foreign 
affairs, a speciality necessitated by the many con- 
sulates and foreign nationals in the town. In the con- 
sultative bodies, both of the district and the city, 
Christians and Jews were represented, albeit less 
than warranted by their numbers. 

The area of Jerusalem, its physical appearance 
and the size and composition of its population 
totally changed during this period. Cathedrals and 
churches, some new mosques, synagogues and yeshi- 
vas (rabbinical colleges), palaces of patriarchs, con- 
vents, hospices, schools (first schools for girls, Jewish 
1864; Arab, a German foundation, 1868), scientific 
institutions, hospitals, clinics, orphanages and other 
charitable foundations were erected in and outside 
the Old City, see section B. As from 1860, the in- 
habitants of the Old City began to establish new 
quarters outside, with the Jews, who were particu- 
larly closely crammed, taking the lead. For a further 
twenty years, the gates remained closed during the 
nights, which was not conducive to the security of 
the suburbs. The Muslims preferred to settle in the 
south (Aba Tör) and in particular north of the city, 
in Wadi Dióz and the hills west of it; the Greek 
Orthodox centred mostly in the vicinity of St. 
Simon, the summer residence of their patriarch (the 
Katamon quarter), and the Jews founded about 
sixty suburbs mostly in the west. The “German 
colony” of the Templars in the south-west, and the 
“american colony" in the north, largely inhabited 
by Swedes, were renowned as particularly roomy. 
Selma Lagerlöfs famous novel Jerusalem (1901-2) 
depicts, besides the religious and personal plights of 
‘Swedish pilgrims, also local representatives of Islamic 
mysticism, inspired probably by the imam of the 
Shaykh Djarrih mosque near the American colony, 
who was a leading Safi. 

The events of the Young Turkish revolution of 
1908, the disappointment following it and of World 
War I, with its terrible sufferings by an oppressive 
military dictatorship, famine and epidemics and the 
subsequent shrinking of the population—all these 
belong to the general history of the country. An 
often-reproduced photograph shows the British 
general Allenby entering the Holy City on 11 De- 
cember 1917 on foot, displaying Christian humility. 

1s. Afler 1917. The military government of the 
British occupation army was replaced by civil 
administration on x July 1920. Jerusalem, as the 


seat of the Mandatory government, of the executives 
of the Jewish world organisations for Palestine, of 
the national council of the Jews of Palestine, of the 
Muslim Supreme Council (created in 1921), the vari- 
ous Christian church authorities and other local and 
foreign bodies, recovered, albeit slowly, from the 
effects of World War I. According to the census of 
1931, the population comprised 90,503 souls, of 
whom $1,222 were Jews, 19,894 Muslims, 19,335 
Christians and $2 others. It increased to about 
150,000 at the beginning of World War II. 

‘During the Mandatory period, important public 
buildings were erected, such as Government House 
(later the headquarters of the U.N. Truce Supervision 
Organisation), the Hebrew University campus and 
the Hadassah Hospital compound on Mount Scupus, 
the Pontifical Biblica! Institute and the Rockefeller 
Archaeological Museum, the YMCA and several 
new churches, and a great number of schools, New 
suburbs were founded, some of which quickly 
developed into populous centres, 

The composition of the municipal corporation 
council experienced many changes, but always a 
Muslim mayor was appointed, although the vast 
majority of the population, and especially of the 
taxpayers, was Jewish, When, after the death of a 
Muslim mayor in r944, the Jewish acting mayor 
demanded to be appointed officially, the council 
was dissolved and replaced by a commission com- 
posed exclusively of British officials. 

The Pro-Jerusalem Society, whose committee 
comprised leading religious dignitaries, prominent 
scholars and other outstanding Jerusalem personali- 
ties, was indicative of the hopes for cooperation 
prevailing in the years immediately following the 
arrival of the British; its subsequent dissolution 
manifested the change of hearts and conditions. An 
interconfessional meeting place of longer duration 
was the Palestine Oriental Society, which had its 
seat in Jerusalem and in which local, British, Ameri- 
can, French and other scholars joined efforts. The 
newly founded Hebrew University (opened 1925), 
the British, French, American and Pontifical in- 
stitutes for archaeological and biblical studies and 
the ever-increasing number of writers (e. S. V. 
Agnon, Nobel Prize winner) and artists of all descrip- 
tions created a lively intellectual atmosphere. The 
Government Arab College, led by the jovial savant 
Abinad Samib al-Khalidi, laid the foundations for 
the rise of a new generation of Arab intellectuals in 
the country. Younger writers connected with the 
Government Department of Education, such as Ishak 
Müsi al-Husayn} and A. L. Tibawi, published the 
first fruits of their pens. Jerusalem authors, such as 
Is‘f al-Nashashibt, Khalil al-Sakakint and Khalil 
Baydas, enjoyed good standing in the world of 
Arabic letters. Alongside with all these develop- 
ments much of the traditional life of the various 
communities and their subsections continued almost 
unchanged. 

The clash of the national aspirations of Arabs and 
Jews affected the destinies of Jerusalem more than 
that of any other city in Palestine. The first bloody 
events occurred in Jerusalem in April 1920 with 
several Jews and Arabs killed and many wounded. 
AKHadidi Amin al-Husaynl, who had been con- 
demned to death by a military court as main in- 
stigator of the disturbances and exempted from the 
amnesty granted by the new High Commissioner 
Sic Herbert Samuel when he took office, was ap- 
pointed by him soon afterwards as mufti of Jerusalem 
and then elected head of the Supreme Muslim Council 
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created by the government (192:). For the next | were in contradiction of the U.N. resolution of 


seventeen years ak-HAdidi Amin strove for unre- 
stricted leadership of the Palestine Arabs, which 
Drought him into conflict with other leaders, es- 
pecially the mayor of Jerusalem, Raghib al-Nashi 
shibi and the amir (since 1946 king) ‘Abd Allah of 
‘Transjordan, The Western Wall - Burak (4.v.] affair, 
which led to the shocking events of August 1929 
(when, however, Jerusalem suffered less than Safad 
and Hebron) greatly enhanced al-Hagjdj Amin's 
prestige, and so did his collections in India and 
elsewhere for repairs on the Haram and the organisa- 
tion of the Muslim Conference convened in Jerusalem 
in 1931. The burial in the same year of the Indian 
leader Mubammad ‘All in the western portico of 
the Haram was another significant step in arousing 
the interest of the Muslim world, 

The mass immigration of Jewish refugees in 1935 
and after led to a genera! uprising of the Arab 
population and ferocious fighting, Internecine warfare 
between the followers of al-Hádidj Amin and his 
adversaries acerbated the situation. Among the many 
victims were the British archacologist J, L, Starkey, 
famous as discoverer of the Lachish ostraca, and two 
fine Arabists, Levi Billig of the Hebrew University 
and Avinoam Yellin of the Government Department 
of Education, known to many students of Arabic as 
authors of a useful ciassical Arabic reader. 

‘The Peel Royal Commission, sent out in 1936 to 
investigate the situation, for the first time recom- 
mended the creation of an Arab and a Jewish state 
and the conversion of Jerusalem, together with 
Bethichem, into a separate unit remaining under 
British mandate. But neither this nor any other of 
the subsequent attempts of the mandatory govern- 
ment to find a solution led to results. On 29 No- 
vember 1947, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted Resolution r89 (I1) calling for the 
division of Palestine into two states, but united by 
economic union. Jerusalem was to be "interna- 
tionalised". 

Immediately after this decision the country was 
in flames. Jerusalem in particular suffered great 
losses in lives and property even before 15 May 1948, 
the official end of the British mandate. An Egyptian 
detachment took position in the Bethlehem area, 
while the Transjordanian Arab Legion attacked the 
Jewish quarter in the Old City. It was left by its 
Jewish population on 27 May and subsequently 
demolished, including its old Sefaradi synagogues 
and the two large Ashkenazi synagogues, the Hurva 
(dedicated 1865) and Nisan Bak (1872), whose 
cupolas had been landmarks of Jerusalem. 

The ceasefire divided Jerusalem by a line slightly 
west of the western wall of the Old City. This left 
a number of predominantly non-Jewish quarters 
within the Israeli sector, while Mount Scopus with 
its University and Hadassah Hespital compounds 
formed an Israeli enclave, which soon became useless, 
since the free access to it, envisaged in the armistice 
agreement with Transjordan of 3 April 1949, was 
never granted, East Jerusalem was cut off from its 
electricity and water supply and from its direct 
routes to the West and the South. Both parties had 
to work hard before a semblance of normality was 
restored. 

On 15 December 1948 the Transjordanian parlia- 
ment resolved the annexation of the areas of Palestine 
occupied by the Arab Legion. Israel followed suit 
by transferring its parliament from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem in February 1949 and proclaiming Jeru- 
salem its capital on x5 December 1949. Both actions 
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November 1947, which had foreseen Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum. The matter came up repeatedly 
in the U.N. until 1952, when it was left dormant, 
until the war of 1967 created an entirely new 
situation, 

The history of the Israeli sector of Jerusalem 
during the years 1948-1967 lies outside the scope of 
this article. Suffice it to say that during this period 
it received most of the administrative and cultural 
edifices a modern society needs. The eastern sector 
had lost its status as part of a capital, but still was 
the main city of the West Bank and developed also 
as a centre of tourism. It expanded greatly towards 
the north, engulfing Sha‘fat and other villages, 
important public buildings, founded by both local 
and foreign authorities, were erected and stately 
new hotels were built to cope with the developing 
tourist trade. ‘Arif al-‘Arif, a former senior official 
of the Mandatory regime and meritorious author of 
books on Jerusalem and on the Beersheba district 
and its tribes, became mayor of Jerusalem. The last 
Jordanian mayor was Rabi al-Khatib (Rouhi el 
Khatib) of a Hebron family, thus personifying the 
considerable influx of Hebronites into Jerusalem 
during its Jordanian period. The ups and downs of 
inner-Arab politics with regard to the legal status of 
Jerusalem and Jordan’s rights on it belong to history. 
Jordan's rule left a permanent imprint by the restora- 
tion work carried out in the karam al-sharif, in 
particular, the golden dome and the ceramic in- 
scriptions on the Dome of the Rock. The murder of 
King ‘Abd Allāh while proceeding fiom the Aksi 
mosque on 21 July 1951 did not have the far-reaching 
consequences expected by his assassins. Fires broke 
out during this period both in the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Aksà mosque, but did not give rise to any 
demonstrations or diplomatic moves. The visit of 
Pope Paul VI in Jaruary 1964 to both sectors of 
Jerusalem showed his deep concern for the Holy City. 

The war of 1967, which lasted in Jerusalem only 
three days (Monday-Wednesday $-7 June) caused loss 
of precious lives, but comparatively little damage. 
The Jordanians had occupied the U.N, headquarters 
and tried to enciccle the new city from the south, 
but this attempt failed. The main fighting was in the 
north. After having taken the positions on the 
north-eastern hills, the Israeli forces entered the Old 
City from the St. Stephen's (Lions) Gate, Bab al-Asbaf, 
finding but little resistance. The barriers between 
the two sectors of the city were removed, the eastern 
sector was immediately connected with the Israeli 
water system and received other municipal services 
and on 28 June 1967 the inhabitants of the two 
sectors were permitted to move freely throughout 
the town. 

Naturally, this sudden turn of events at first had 
astunning effect on the population of East Jerusalem. 
‘There were also great socio-economic difficulties. The 
middle class, especially the circles connected with the 
Jordanian administration and courts, was partic- 
ularly affected. But the enormous expansion of the 
city im the subsequent years, which provided work 
and income for almost everyone, greatly alleviated 
the economic situation and brought about many 
contacts between the two parts of Jerusalem. But 
this did by no means solve the political problem. 
Strikes and acts of terror were not uncommon, but 
under the leadership of Teddy Kollek, mayor of the 
united city, the policy devised and implemented was 
‘one of non-intervention in the daily life and com- 
munal institutions of the Muslim population. The 
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most conspicuous expression of this policy was to 
be found in the exclusive control which the Muslim 
religious institutions retained on the mosques of the 
Temple Mount and in the continued independent 
activities of the Muslim Wal and religious courts. 

‘The declarations and actions of the Israeli authori- 
ties aiming at the "reunification" of Jerusalem were 
immediately followed by resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council of the U.N. calling 
for a return to the status quo prior to the war, as well 
as by protests on the side of Muslim bodies all over 
the world, The creation of a huge square in front of 
the Western Wall and of secure approaches to the 
inner city involved the demolition of a considerable 
number of Arab dwellings. Although such measures 
dad been envisaged already in Ottoman times and 
although the inhabitants were indemnified, these 
were, of course, grave actions. Relevant complaints 
were submitted by Jordan to U.N., as from June 1967 
but were described by Israel as grossly exaggerated 
The fire damage caused to the Aksà mosque on 
2x August 1969 by a deranged Christian tourist from 
‘Australia made great stirrings in the Muslim world 
and it took some time until the truth penetrated, 

About a year after the fire, the Muslim Council 
began repairing the damage caused by the fire. The 
repairs took several years and are practically com- 
pleted. During the process of the work many parts 
of the mosque were built anew, including areas which 
were not damaged during the fire. With the funds of 
the Muslim Wah several ancient drinking fountains 
and the market of the cotton merchants were re- 
stored, existing mosques were repaired, and two new 
mosques were built. 

Besides the monuments described in part B. and 
the vibrant folllife in the Old City, Jerusalem offers 
much of interest to the Islamist. The Palestine 
("Rockefeller") Museum contains unique exhibits 
from Khirbat al-Mafgjar (g.0.] and other treasures 
of Islamic art and archaeology. The Khalidiyya 
library in the Old City possesses valuable manu- 
scripts, including some not listed in the Barnémadj 
al-maktaba al-Khálidiyya, Jerusalem 1318, and so 
does the library of the Hebrew University. The 
Oriental reading room of the University library is 
an exceptionally good working library for Islamic 
studies. The Institute of Asian and African Studies 
of the Hebrew University harbours, among other 
collections, a Concordance of Pre-Islamic and Farly 
Islamic Poetry, comprising at present over a million- 
and-half index cards, while the newly created 
L.A. Mayer Memorial Institute of Islamic Art 
(officially opened on 9 October 1974) can boast of 
exquisite examples of Islamic art and workmanship. 
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The Islamic monuments of Jerusalem reflect at 
the same time the unique character of the Holy City 
itself with its complex memories translated into 
major works of architecture or into mystical and 
liturgical associations and the pecularities of the 
Muslim rule of the city as it has been outlined in the. 
historical section A of this article. With the Dome 
of the Rock, Jerusalem possesses the first conscious- 
ly-created masterpiece of Islamic art, while the 
city remains unique among almost all Muslim cities 
in the manner in which its Muslim monuments are 
almost entirely concentrated in one part of the city, 


on or near the Haram al-Sharlf [gv]. The first 
feature reflects the singular position of Jerusalem in 
early Umayyad times, while the second one is a 
direct result of the city's unique character. Any 
understanding of Jerusalem's monumental history 
requires, therefore, both an awareness of the city's 
archaeology, Le. of its own peculiar relationship 
between a complicated topography and remains 
from former civilisations, and a knowledge of the 
types of official, religious, emotional, and financial 
investments which Muslim culture put into it at 
various times. As has been shown in the historical 
part, the latter changed considerably over the 
centuries and the changes affected the growth and 
the meaning of monuments in a way which is totally 
unique in Islamic history. While the presentation 
which follows is primarily historical, it should be 
borne in mind that eventually a similar survey could 
and should be made quarter by quarter, or else 
from the point of view of the type of political or 
pietistic associations which have surrounded the 
Muslim monuments of Jerusalem. 

‘There is no complete study of Jerusalem's Islamic 
monuments as a whole, The most thorough investiga- 
tion is that of Max van Berchem, which utilises 
simultaneously inscriptions, architectural remains, 
and written sources, especially the invaluable guide- 
book of Mudjir al-Din. Since his time a number of 
monographs have modified our understanding of the 
two main buildings on the Haram (we will use the 
term for convenience's sake, even though it did noi 
become common until the Ottomans, see at-HARAN 
au-Suantr), the Dome of the Rock and the Absa 
mosque, while recent and still unfinished excavations 
to the south and southwest of the Haram have 
introduced a large number of new elements in any 
understanding of the city in early Islamic times, A 
survey of Jerusalem's Ayyübid and Mamlük remains 
has only recently been initiated and very little has 
been published so far. The bibliography which 
follows this essay gives an idea of the considerable 
amount of information we possess about Jerusalem, 
but this very abundance identifies the main problem. 
faced by the investigator of the city’s monuments, 
which is to determine what in them is typical of 
Islamic culture as a whole and what is unique to a 
unique city, We shall return to this question at the 
end of our survey. In the meantime, it has seemed 
preferable to describe the city's growth chronologi- 
cally and to identify in it four major periods of 
development; (1) early Islamic up to the middle of 
the ath/oth century; (2) from the middle of the 
4th/roth century to the Crusades (492/1099); (3) 
Ayyübid and Mamlük periods, from the time of the 
Teconquest at the end of the 6th/izth century to 
ca. 1300; (4) Ottoman period. No mention is made of 
the city's development after its awakening to the 
modern world in the r9th century, for by then we 
are no longer dealing with an Islamic city in the 
traditional sense but with a modern town searching 
for ways to accommodate its own unique spiritual 
and emotional values with the pressures of con- 
temporary life. Much thought has been given to 
these problems in Jerusalem since the first reports 
sponsored by British mandatory authorities and by 
various ecclesiastical groups. Their investigation and 
discussion belongs, however, to modern urbanism 
rather than to the understanding of a Muslim city. 


1. Early Islamic, until the middle of the 4th|rolh century, 


All later developments in the monumental history 
of Jerusalem were affected by the manner of the 
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city's conquest and by the circumstances surrounding 
its first Muslim settlements. However uncertainly 
known the actual events of the conquest may have 
been, one key archaeological point is clear: the huge 
Herodian setting for the Jewish Temple on the 
eastern side of the city was standing in ruins; many 
courses of its magnificent masonry, most of its gates, 
possible fragments of its towers could still be recog- 
nised, and its surface as well as the surrounding 
areas were littered with easily-accessible stones from 
its constructions. For seriptural reasons, the Chris- 
tians had left the Herodian space unused except fora 
small and comparatively late memorial church to 
St. James in the south-western corner. South of the 
Temple area there were Christian hostels and mon- 
asteries, but apparently no major living areas, for 
the Christian city was concentrated in the western 
side of the town, around the hills of Zion and Gol- 
gotha, with the Holy Sepulchre and its attendant 
constructions as focal points. Whether or not there 
wes a Byzantine wall enclosing the whole of Zion 
‘hill and the spur of Mount Moriah which overlooks 
Siloam from the north (the so-called wall of Eudocia) 
is still a moot question, but seems likely. 

Almost as soon as the formal take-over had been 
completed, the Muslims appropriated for themselves 
the Herodian Temple area for their own adminis- 
trative and religious purposes, The reasons for this 
act were many. It was a large empty space in a city 
in which by treaty the conquerors were not allowed 
to expropriate Christian buildings; the early Muslims 
were under the influence of Jewish converts with 
presumed knowledge of the area's holy significance; 
the Muslims may have wanted to show their op- 
position to the Christian belief that the area must 
stay empty; and, finally, the Muslims themselves 
may have had a spiritual attachment to Jerusalem 
before conquering it, though the possibility is diffioult 
to demonstrate, But regardless of the reasons, the key 
point is that a huge space became available to the 
new culture in a striking location overlooking most 
of the city. It can furthermore be deduced from 
a variety of later developments that the earliest 
settlements by Muslims took place in the sparsely 
populated area south and south-west of the Temple. 

‘There began then a monumental and ideological 
Islamisation of an ancient site, for which we possess a 
rather remarkable series of documents, even though 
all of its concrete modalities are still far from being 
clear. What occurred in effect is that the Muslims 
provided new and highly individual meanings to an 
existing space with different meanings. The following 
chronological scheme can be provided for this un- 
‘usual development, although, as will be seen, much 
in it is still hypothetical. 

First a small "rudely built . .. quadrangular place 
of prayer" (as described by the western pilgrim 
Arculfus ca. 680) was erected. It was mostly in wood 
and set somewhere in the midst of the Herodian ruins, 
Nothing is known of its internal arrangements, but it 
was probably a typically early Islamic hypostyle 
mosque. Its exact location is also unknown, although. 
it is likely but by no means certain that it was not 
far from the place of the present Aks& mosque. This 
building probably remained until the first decade of 
the 8th century, but, as will be seen below, there is a 
possibility that already under ‘Abd al-Malik a new 
building was begun. There is no textual or archaeo- 
logical information as to whether any of the newly 
found buildings south and south-west of the Haram 
belong to this very first period, but the possibility 
cannot be excluded. 


"The second step in the development of the Herod- 
ian site coincided with the rule of Abd al-Malik. Its. 
most remarkable monument is the Dome of the Rock 
completed in 71/69t. Often described and often 
studied, it consists of two octagonal ambulatories 
around a dome-covered cylinder, 30.30 m. high and 
20.30 m. in diameter. The dome is set over a huge 
rocky outcrop with an underground chamber. The 
building is provided with four axial gates preceded 
by often redone porches, The building is a remarkably 
thought-out composition whose every detail in plan 
and in evaluation has been most accurately measured 
50 as to create the most impressive effect. Its con- 
ception, and almost every architectural detail in its 
interior arrangement (piers, columns, capitals, arches, 
eic), belong to the architectural repertory of By- 
rantine art and more specifically to the martyrium 
tradition of Jerusalem buildings like the Holy 
Sepulchre or the church of the Ascension. It is from 
the same tradition that derives its internal decoration 
of marble panelling and especially of mosaics covering 
almost all wall surfaces above the capitals and 
cornices of piers and columns. There is both literary 
and archaeological evidence that the early building 
was also covered with mosaics on the outside. The 
subject matter of these mosaics is also derived 
from earlier artistic traditions, mostly Medite: 
ranean, but also with a few themes of Iranian origin. 
These mosaics are often considered as typical ex- 
amples of a pre-Islamic way of decorating the in- 
terior of major buildings. This is true to the extent 
that a rich variety of vegetal and occasionally geo- 
metric motifs, superbly adapted to the shapes pro- 
vided by the architecture, have any number of 
models in earlier buildings, even though rarely 
preserved in such spectacular fashion. But there is 
quite a bit of originality in these mosaics as well. 
In subject matter two points are of importance. 
One is the presence of an imperial jewelry of Byzan- 
tine and Iranian origin on all wall faces directed 
toward the centre of the building. The other one is 
the absence of any representation of living beings 
several decades before we become aware of a partial 
Muslim prohibition of images. A long inscription, 
however, comprising primarily Kur'ànie quotations, 
has been shown to fulfill an iconographie purpose by 
its choice of passages, as will be discussed below, 
Stylistically, the mosaics are perhaps less unique, 
although their effect as a sort of sheath over the 
architecture rather than as a series of independent 
panels emphasising each part of the building may be 
understood as prefiguring the later use in Islamic 
art of decoration overwhelming the architectonic 
values of a monument. 

‘The Dome of the Rock, as it appears today, is not 
entirely in its original shape. Beyond numerous 
repairs and restorations carried out over the centuries 
on basically original elements (particularly under the 
Fatimids and after the Crusades), there are two 
areas where later changes have completely obliterated. 
earlier features. Inside, all the ceilings, includiag the 
dome, appear in Mamlik or Ottoman garb and the 
whole exterior has been redone with superb coloured 
tiles in the roth/x6th and xxth/z7th centuries. In 
the 19505 and 1960s the building was virtually taken 
apart by a team of Egyptian architects and engineers 
supported with contributions from the whole Muslim 
world and then put back together and restored in a 
particularly successful manner. Every part of the 
building was put back in the manner which reflects 
the earliest information we possess about it. 

The most frequently-raised question about the 
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Dome of the Rock is that of its original purpose. 
Three explanations are available. One is that it is 
a building commemorating the Prophet's Ni 
Journey and Ascension (isr" and mi'ridj) 
Second one is that it sought to replace the Meccan 
Kaba for Muslim pilgrimage; the third one is that. 
it was a monument celebrating the new faith's 
presence in the city of Judaism and Christianity and 
its belonging to the same monotheistic tradition. 
Too many arguments (see above, section A and 
articles by Goitein and Grabar) exist against the 
second explanation to maintain its possibility. The 
first one has the advantage of corresponding to the 
eventual association which was and still is made by 
Muslim piety, but there is much doubt about the likeli- 
hood of its existence at the time of Abd al-Malik. 
‘The third explanation agrees with the political and 
psychological circumstances of the times and with the 
internal evidence of the decoration (with its royal 
symbols strung like trophies around the centre of the 
building) and especially of the inscriptions (which 
contain the whole Christology of the Kur'án) For 
the history of art, the Dome of the Rock would 
then appear as an extraordinary monument which 
succeeded in providing new meanings to traditional 
forms. 

But the construction of the Dome of the Rock 
raises a number of additional problems which pertain 
to the archaeological history of the city of Jerusalem. 
Tt is on an artificial platform situated excentrically 
to any other part of the formur Temple area. The 
platform was reached through a series of stairs, some 
of which must have been there at the time of ‘Abd 
al-Malik. Since we know otherwise that at the time 
of the Muslim conquest the Temple area was in ruins, 
we must conclude that by 7t/óor a considerable 
amount of work had already been accomplished on 
the walls and pavements of the area as well as on its 
gates. The nature and extent of this work cannot be 
determined but, if it is true, as H. Stern believes 
(contra Creswell and Hamilton) that the earliest 
Aks& mosque may have been begun at the time of 
‘Abd al-Malik, then we must also assume that much 
of the south walls of the Haram and the Double and 
Triple gates had been rebuilt, for, as Corbett and 
Monneret de Villard have suggested, their plans and 
location may be Herodian but their construction and 
completion are early Islamic. 

Be this as it may, the third step in the trans- 
formation of the Temple area by the Mustims can be 
dated to the time of al-Walid (86-96/705-15). It is to 
him that we owe the first clearly documented Aksa 
mosque (see, however, the controversies between 
Stern, Hamilton and Creswell), It was a building 
consisting of an uncertain number of naves per- 
pendicular to the gible wall with a central nave 
provided with a dome (following here Stern contra 
Creswell), The plan was an unusual one for its time, 
and should probably be explained by the fact that 
the substructures of the Haram platform which had 
to be restored by this time consisted of north-south 
arcades serving as supports for the building above. 
The Aksa mosque was decorated with mosaics and 
with marble and was also provided with remarkable 
carved and painted woodwork, now Kept in the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum and in the Aksa 
Museum. One last point should be made about the 
Als mosque, Although its internal organisation was 
but a modification of the hypostyle tradition prev- 
alent at the time, it was quite consciously located 
on the same axis as the earlier Dome of the Rock 
and thus was part of an architecturally thought-out 


ensemble comprising a congregational and a com- 
memorative building, just as in the complex of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the westera part of Jerusalem. 
Although their exact chronology is still difficult to 
establish with any sort of precision, we may also 
assume that the group of large buildings with courts 
and with long rooms recently excavated to the south 
and to the south-west of the Haram had been com- 
pleted by the time of al-Walid. Whether they were 
the palaces and administrative buildings (ddr al- 
imāra) mentioned in papyri, whether they were 
comercial establishments or more simply the 
residence of whatever Atab families and clans 
moved into the city in early Islamic times, they 
form a striking monumental ensemble of large con- 
structions along streets and stairs (partly Herodian) 
leading up to the Double Gate, at the time the main 
entrance into the Haram al-Sharif, or, as we probably 
must call it, the masdjid bayt al-makdis, the mosque 
of Jerusalem. Tt is at this time that we begin to 
have the first indications of specifically Muslim 
associations with the Haram, whether strictly new 
ones pertaining to the life of the Prophet or Muslim 
versions of the lives of earlier prophets, These 
developments are, however, very difficult to date 
properly, What can be ascertained is that by the 
middle Umayyad period a uniquely original archi- 
tectural composition had been created: two major 
buildings on a partly refurbished enormous space 
inherited from earlier times which, unlike the Roman 
temple in Damascus, was too large to be transformed 
into a single building for new Muslim functions, but 
which therefore ended np by acquiring particularly 
original ones. 

The following two centuries are the least docu- 
mented in the monumental history of Jerusalem. Yet 
their importance is considerable, not so much by 
their contribution to the architecture of the city 
(consisting mostly of repairs and restorations, in- 
cluding major reconstructions of the Alksà mosque 
under al-Maasür and al-Mahdi) as by the indications 
they provide of the continuing concern of the Muslim 
‘community at large for its sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
Part of this concer is purely practical; walls are 
built up or repaired after earthquakes; the area of 
the Haram is officially measured and apparently 
surveyed, as appears from inscriptions which are our 
main source for this aspect of Muslim activities on 
the Haram. Each gate was provitled with a wooden 
porch ordered by the mother of al-Muktadir, who 
also paid for the repairs of the Dome of the Rock’s 
cupola. A portico was built on the western and 
northern sides of the Haram, thus providing a formal 
frame to the sanctuary; some of the minarets may 
be of that time. 

But another concern is far more interesting, It 
consists in the growth of pious associations, The 
latter were certainly translated into buildings, al- 
though none of the latter are known to have survived 
and our information is entirely through the testi- 
mony of geographers like Ibn al-Fakth or al-Mukad- 
dasi or through littérateurs like Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih. 
Three themes appear in these associations which will 
remain constantly in the religious and architectural 
history of the Haram: the Night Journey of the 
Prophet commemorated through a score of matdms 
and of fublas, ancient prophets commemorated 
either through gates or through mifrdbs, and eschato- 
logy commemorated by the new interpretations given 
to the strange Kubba al-Silsila (Dome of the Chain, 
probably the Treasury of Umayyad times, see van 
Berchem) as the place of Judgement, by a bubba of 
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the Trumpet, or by the appearance of a new name to 
the Golden Gate, the Gate of Mercy. The theme of 
eschatology should probably be related to the devel- 
opment of the Muslim cemetery to the east of the 
Haram into something more than just a local ceme- 
tery, for even the rulers of Ikhshidid Egypt wanted 
to be buried there. But it is also true that funerary 
cults grew at that time in many parts of the Mustim 
world, although Jerusalem, as the town of the 
Prophets and of Resurrection, played a unique part 
in this growth. 

Altogether, then, if one takes the time of al-Mukad- 
dasi (ca. 385/085) as the terminal point of the first. 
period in the monumental history of Jerusalem, one 
can clearly see that its most remarkable achievement. 
was the transformation of Herod's ruined Temple 
into a unique Muslim sanctuary, by then already 
accepted as the third most important sanctuary of 
the faith. Dominated by the Dome of the Rock, high 
above the whole city, comprising a large mosque 
with a cupola, full of new commemorative buildings 
of varying sizes, partly surrounded by a portico, 
with almost all of its gates underground leading to 
the Muslim quarters to the south and possibly also 
to the west, the Haram must have been a very 
impressive sight, a fitting tribute to the Umayyad 
princes who initiated the transformation of an empty 
space full of memories into a Muslim holy place. But. 
beyond such conclusions as can be drawn from the 
buildings of Jerusalem in early Islamic times for 
religious and cultural history, they also lead to a 
number of important conclusions for the historian 
of art, For, on the one hand, they illustrate the ways 
in which pre-Islamic themes have been transformed 
into Islamic ones and, on the other, they are our 
best examples of what may be called an imperial 
Islamic style initiated by the Umayyad dynasty. 

Little is known about Islamic constructions out- 
side the Haram area. From an inscription analysed 
by van Berchem and from a passage in the Christian 
chronicler Eutychius (Matériaux, Ville, no. 24), it 
appears that in the early 4th/roth century a mosque 
was built within the compound of the Holy Sepulchre 
in contradiction to the early treaties between 
Muslims and Christians. Nothing is known of its 
shape. 


2. From ca. 338/950 to the Crusaders. 

In many ways, the second period is nothing but a 
continuation of the first one. Repairs and restorations 
are recorded in texts and in inscriptions as buildings 
deteriorated or as they were damaged by man or 
by nature. But two phenomena identified primarily 
with the Fatimid dynasty appear to indicate more 
significant changes. 

The first of these affected the whole city of 
Jerusalem. It is that under the caliph al-Zahir, 
probably around 421-4/1030-3, the walls of the city 
‘were rebuilt and, more importantly, shortened on 
the south side of the city to approximately their 
present position. What this meant is that the tradi- 
tional Muslim quarter to the south of the Haram 
was abandoned and that the underground gates 
found there were blocked. The main entrances into 
the sanctuary were shifted to the west and possibly 
to the north, This involved certain changes in the 
names of gates (cf, Haram), but it also involved a 
major building-up of the western gate, the present 
Bab al-Silsila, and Nasir-i Khusraw, who was there 
in 438/1037, describes the brilliance of its mosaics, 
apparently similar to those of the Aksi mosque 
which are Fatimid (cf. below). It is also from the 


Persian traveller that we can infer that the com- 
mercial centre of the city had by then shifted to 
the area west of the sanctuaries, probably to where 
it is now. 

The second phenomenon is the rebuilding of the 
Aksá mosque also under al-Zahir. Probably as a 
reflection of a depopulation in the city, the mosque 
diminished in size to approximately its present 
dimensions, but the most remarkable feature of the 
Fatimid mosque consists in its mosaic decoration, 
studied by Henri Stern who showed, among other 
things, that the Fitimids used Umayyad models in 
their decoration. If one considers that a number of 
additional buildings were built on the Haram—for 
instance a mosque near the Golden Gate—and that 
the imperial mosaic inscription on the triumphal arch 
of the Alsá is the first one in Jerusalem to begin with 
KurAn, xvii, x, the iri? verse, one may propose the 
hypothesis that there had been a formal attempt by 
the dynasty to build up the holiness of Jerusalem's 
sanctuaries. This development, which was cut short 
in the second half of the sth/1 1th century by political 
difficulties, must probably be connected with other 
Fatimid activities in Palestine, as exemplified for 
instance in the celebrated minbar now in Hebron 
(G. Wiet, Notes d'épigraphie arabe, in Syria, v (1924), 
217 ff.) and even with the earlier destruction of the 
Holy Sepulchre under al-Hakim. All these matters 
still require fuller investigation. What is important 
at this stage is that, even though the city had 
diminished in size, the Fatimids, probably for 
religious and political reasons of their own, sought 
to increase both the splendour and the meaning of 
the main sanctuaries of Jerusalem. 

It should also be pointed out that it is under the 
Fatimids that we have our first evidence for the use 
of the citadel on the western side of the city. The 
evidence is primarily archaeological. 

3. The Ayyübids and Mamlüks. 

As is well known, the Crusaders took over the 
Haram area and transformed it into a palace and 
eventually into the military and religious centre of 
the Knights Templar. Since the earlier underground 
gates had been blocked, the Crusaders made a new 
Bate, the so-called Single Gate leading directly into 
the Stables of Solomon in the north-eastern part of 
the sanctuary. In addition, the Crusaders modified 
the Holy Sepulchre and built many new churches, 
some of which, like the Church of St. Anne, still 
survive, even though in a slightly romanticised 19th 
century garb. Much in the city's topography during 
the time of the Latin Kingdom is not clear, but it 
does seem that they initiated many buildings in the 
valley immediately east of the Haram and thus 
began the process of partial levelling of the Haram's 
platform with its western surroundings which has 
continued from that moment onwards. Finally, it 
should be noted that the Crusaders were very active 
builders and, even though much of their work was 
destroyed, it provided an enormous supply of al. 
ready-carved stones with the result that, in addition 
to remaining completed units such as the transept of 
the Aksi mosque, a large number of subsequent 
Muslim buildings, especially in the area of the Bab 
al-Silsila or in adjoining streets, contain decorative 
units taken from Latin constructions. 

It is possible to discuss as one entity the monu. 
ments built in Jerusalem between 1200 and rsoo for 
two main reasons. One is that the nearly ninety 
original monuments which remain (not to speak of 
those mentioned in Mudjir al-Din's chronicle) have 
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mot been studied with as much attention as the 
earlier ones, and stylistic or functional differentiations 
which doubtlessly occurred cannot therefore be 
identified as precisely. The second reason is that, 
partly because of their number and partly because 
they are functionally and even stylistically relatable 
to monuments found in Cairo, Damascus, or Aleppo, 
these monuments lend themselves more readily than 
the earlier ones to typological rather than to chron- 
ological definition. 

One kind of arcl tural activity which followed 
the Crusades does, however, escape this general rule. 
It consisted in the task of re-Islamising the city. 
Churches were destroyed or transformed into 
mosques and the two main sanctuaries on the 
Haram were systematically cleansed of as many 
oi Christian occupation as possible. This 
was particularly notable in the Aks4 mosque, 
where Saladin put up a new mihrāb with a rare 
mosaic decoration and to which he transported Nar 
al-Din's celebrated minbar made especially for 
Jerusalem and which was tragically destroyed in 
1969 (cf. the historical section, $ x5, above). In 
addition, Saladin and his immediate followers 
sought to repair, rebuild, and resanctify all the holy 
places which had existed on the Haram. As van 
Berchem showed on several occasions, this task 
"was carried out in some confusion and led to any 
number of misunderstandings. On the whole, how- 
ever, it seems that the old sanctuary was returned 
quite rapidly to its former shape but not necessarily 
splendour, for, as will be shown presently, a totally 
new taste affected its western and northern sides. 

‘One can put into the same category of refurbishing 
the city of Jerusalem the rebuilding of its walls. 
Inscriptions, texts, and masonries are for the time 
being quite confusing for the establishment of a 
coherent chronology of the fortifications from the 
dth[13th century until the Ottomans. It is not even 
certain whether the present walls coincide with those 
rebuilt under the Ayyübide, although what dif- 
ferences may have existed were probably minimal, 
‘The citadel on the western side of the city, whose 
use by the Muslims before the Crusades is still 
uncertainly documented either archaeologically or 
through literary sources, was entirely redone and 
remained in use as a typical late mediaeval kala 
until very recent times. 

Within a walled city with its restored ancient 
sanctuary and with a diminished Christian popula- 
tion, an enormous building activity took place over 
three centuries, Its first characteristic is that it was 
almost entirely concentrated on the Haram proper 
and on its western and northern sides, either along- 
side the sanctuary itself or along the streets wading 
to it. Only two Muslim buildings are known with 
certainty in the whole western half of the city. Its 
second characteristic is that it was a continvous 
activity. It is true of course that one can recognise 
and identify certain particularly aetive moments, 
such as the twenties and thirties of the Sth/rith 
century, during the times of the remarkable governor 
Tenkiz or else the times of K@itbay in the 9th/rsth 
century. But these clusters of activity, which deserve 
individual monographs, should not hide the fact that 
buildings were erected all the time and by an cx- 
traordinary broad social spectrum of sponsors. 

The functions of the buildings are typical of any 
place in the Mamlük period: schools, orphanages, 
libraries, madrasas, baths, Ahdnakahs, ribājs, hospi- 
tals, commercial establishments, caravanserais, public 
latrines, fountains. The only apparent peculiarity of 


Jerusalem when compared to Cairo or to Aleppo is 
the preponderance of purely charitable institutions 
over private mosques, madrasas, and mausoleums, 
the latter being quite scarce. This latter point ob- 
viously reflects the practicality of Muslim piety as 
well as the fact that, as a politically provincial city, 
Jerusalem did not lend itself to the coaspicuous 
consumption inherent in the construction of mau- 
soleus. 

Few plans and elevations are available for these 
buildings but, when they do exist, the plans appear 
to be variations of the ubiquitous centra! plan (often. 
covered, either because of the small size of the 
buildings or because of the impact of another tradi- 
tion of construction than Cairo's) with one to four 
sss. The most visible feature of each building was 
always its facade, and Jerusalem is provided with an 
unusually wide range of Marnlük portals. There are 
few variations in their plans, but many in their 
elevation, especially in the types of vaults used. 
Superb mukarnas series coexist with simple barrel 
vaults and the zone of transition of the Bab al-Silsila’ 
domes exhibit the remarkable range of models avail- 
able to local masons and architects, Of all the 
buildings the most remarkable ones are the Tenki- 
ziyya, the A:ghüniyya, and the Sok al-Kattinin 
for the 8th/r4th century and the Ashrafiyya or the 
jewel-like fountain of Kiitbay on the Haram for 
the othjrsth ons. The construction is throughout 
of stone and all monuments exhibit the superb 
technique of Palestinian masonry: closely jointed 
courses often of stone of alternating colour, Joggled 
voussoirs, sobriety of decoration consisting usually of 
mouldings around openings or of inscriptions. While 
it will eventually be possible to determine a number 
of stylistic details which will identify a Jerusalem 
style of architecture, the main impression given by 
most of these monuments is that they exemplify 
the consistently high standards of Mamlük archi 
tecture all over Syria and Egypt. 

The more important aspect of all these construc- 
tions lies in the manner in which they have trans- 
formed the Haram. For instead of being simply an 
area surrounded by a portico and reached through a 
number of more or less monumental gates, the 
northern and western sides of the Haram became a 
show place of facades to buildings whose function 
‘was no longer connected to the Haram but received a 
certain value or grace from it. Thus the most magnifi- 
cent gateway on the Haram is not an entrance to it 
but to the bazaar of cloth merchants. The older, 
traditional gates with their consecrated names lost 
their importance. The Haram itself became clut- 
tered with all sorts of new buildings which detract 
by their very multiplicity from the main sanctuaries, 
inasmuch as many of them were for private or 
restricted use as places of prayer or for publie 
charity rather than for the formal expression of the 
faith's beliefs. What seems to be involved is at the 
same time a different, far more practical and more 
pluralistic piety, and also a different taste, no 
longer the imperial taste of the Umayyads nor 
probably that of the Fatimids, but the taste of a 
wider social order which sought individual salvation 
through works rather than through the monumental 
glorification of the faith, 


4- The Ottomans. 

During the first years of Ottoman rule, earlier 
practices continued and a madrasa like the Risdsiyya 
(947/1540) still follows Mamiak practice and Mamlak 
ideals. A large number of fountains are even later. 
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But the main ofort of the Ottoman dynasty in its 
heyday was once again an imperial one, and it is 
therefore not an accident that its two most spectacu- 
lar achicvements are still among the most impressive 
monuments of the city. One is the tile revetment of 
the Dome of the Rock ard the other one is in the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem. Both are essentially 
xoth/x6th century achievements attributed to Sulay- 
màn the Magnificent, ard it is ímportant to note that 
neither one sought to be functionally or spiritually 
original. For regardless of their effectiveness, which 
is striking indeed, their main point fs that they have 
managed to capture two consistent themes in the 
monumental history of Jerusalem: the creation of a 
new Muslim holy place and the symbolic as well as 
physical separation of the Holy City from the rest 
of the world, 

After this century, the main activity of the Otto- 
mans consisted in constant repairs of the main 
sanctuaries of the Haram, The quality of these repairs. 
decreased with the centuries as Ottoman wealth 
decreased and as Jerusalem declined in population 
and importance, until the second half of the 19th 
century brought a new, European-centred, signifi- 
cance and architecture into the city. 

In the most recent years, two different types of 
investigations have been carried out in Islamic 
Jerusalem. The first one is the continuation and 
partial publication of excavations to the south and 
Southwest of the Haram, These have by now fully 
demonstrated that the Umayyads utilised and 
probably rebuilt the staircases of Herodian origin 
leading to the sanctuary. See N. Avigad, Archaeo- 
logical discoveries in the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, 
Second Temple period, Jerusalem 1976, and Mayer 
Ben-Dov, Hashiridim min halikwfa hamuslamit 
hakaduma bečazor har kabayit, in Qadmoniot (Jerasa- 
lem 1972). 

The second group of investigations are the studies. 
of Mamlük monuments by A. Walls and M. Burgoyne, 
published in vols. iii (1971) onwards of Levant, Jnal. 
of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, and 
with a checklist by Burgoyne, The architecture of 
Islamic Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, 1976. In addition to providing accurate 
plans and elevations of buildings to the west of 
the Haram, these studies have at times dealt with 
broader issues and a particularly original note by 
A. Walls in Levant, viii (1976), 159-61, suggests that 
the construction of the minarets of Afdal SAIL (1465-6) 
and of the Salihiyya (1417) in the western and 
primarily Christian part of the city served to frame 
symbolically the domes of the Holy Sepulchre with 
prototypical Muslim monuments. 

Bibliography: The most complete introduc- 
tion to the monuments of Islamic Jerusalem is by 
Max van Berchem, Matériaux pour wn Corpus 
inscriptionum arabicarum. ii. Syrie du Sud, 
Jérusalem. ville, Jérusalem Haram, vols. xliii-xiv 
of the Mémoires de l'Institut Francais d'Archéologie 
Orientale (Cairo 1920-3). The most common literary 
sources are available in G. Le Strange, Palestine wn- 
der the Moslems, London 1890, and A.-S. Marmarji, 
Textes géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 
1951, in addition of course to the indispensable 
Mudiir al-Din, The new translation of Mukaddas?’s 
chapters on Syria by A. Miquel, Damascus 1963, 
has important notes. 

General considerations on the monuments of 
Jerusalem in early Islamic times can be found in 
U. Monneret de Villard, Introduzione allo studio 
dell” archeologia islamica, Venice 1966, especially 


x8r-215; Lucien Golvin, Essai sur l'architecture 

religieuse musulmane, ii, Paris 1971, and O, Grabar, 

The formation of Islamic art, New Haven 1973. 

For the Dome of the Rock, the most complete 

description is by K. A. C. Creswell and Marguerite 

van Berchem, Early Muslim architecture’, Oxford 

1969. For a different interpretation, see O. Grabar, 

The Umayyad Dome of the Rock, in Ars Orientalis, 

iii (1057). Additional information is in C. Kessler, 

Above the ceiling ... of the Dome of the Rock, in 

JRAS (1964), and “Abd al-Malik's inscription, in 

JRAS (1970). For the Aks& mosque, the key 

works are R. W. Hamilton, The structural history 

of the Aqsa Mosque, Jerusalem 1949, and H. Stern, 

Recherches sur la Mosquée al-Aqsa, in Ars Orientalis, 

v (1963). For the Haram gates in Umayyad times, 

see S. Corbett, Some observations, in Palestine 

Exploration Quarterly (1952-3). The first publica- 

tions of the new excavations are by B. Mazar and 

M. Ben-Dov, The excavations in the Old City of 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem 1971. 

Much less work has been done on the later 
periods, See O.Grabar, A new inscription, in 
Studies in honour of K. A. C. Creswell, Cairo 1965; 
A. Miquel, Jérusalem arabe, in B. Ei. Or, xvi 
(1961); L. Golvin, Quelques notes sur le Sug al- 
Qattanin, in B. Et. Or., xx (1967); M. H. Burgoyne, 
Some Mameluke doorways, in. Levant, from iii 1971 
to present; idem, The architecture of Islamic 
Jerusalem, British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem 1976. For the citadel, C. H. Johns, 
The Citadel, in QDAP, xiv (2950) 

No understanding of Jerusalem in the Middle 
Ages can avoid a thorough awareness of pre- 
Islamic Jerusalem. Among the huge bibliography 
dealing with the latter, the most convenient works 
are L. H. Vincent, Jérusalem de l'Ancien Testa- 
ment, Paris 1954, summarising and revising his 
older work; J. Simons, Jerusalem, Leiden 1954; 
and M. Avi- Yonah, The Madaba mosaic, Jerusalem 
1954. 

Several general books have provided valuable 
introductions to Islamic Jerusalem, even though 
many of them still tend to deal primarily with 
pre-Islamic times. The most accurate ones are 
Y. Yadin, Jerusalem revealed, New Haven 1975 
and Israel Pocket Library, Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
1973. An exception with good photographs is 
A. Duncan, The Noble Sanctuary, London 1972. 
An interesting but controversial book about the 
future is A. Kutcher, The mew Jerusalem, Cam- 
bridge 1973. (O. Gnanan) 
KUDSI, MUHAMMAD DJAN, poet at the 

Mughal court in India. He was born and raised 
in Mashhad, from where he performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and was then engaged in the grocery trade 
before he went to India. In 1041/1632 he joined 
the ranks of the Emperor Shah Diahán's poets. 
Daghistint, the author of the Riyád al-shu‘ara’, 
states that Kudsi preceded Kalim as poet-laureate 
to Shih Djahān, but this is not confirmed by con- 
temporary sources. He died in Lahore in 1056/1646-7 
and, according to Adhar's Alagh-hada, his remains 
were removed to Khurüsán. 

Kudsi's poems are distinguished by a felicity of 
style, Like Kalim, he was also engaged to compose 
a poetic history of Shah Diahzn's reign. Though less 
talented than his more famous contemporary, he 
seems to have been held in high esteem, and was 
regarded as a leading poet of his day. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Nabl Fakhr al-Zamant 
Kazwint, Maykkéna, Lahore 1926; ‘Abd al-Hamid 
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Lahéri, Badskih-ndma, B.M. Add. Ms. 6556; 
Muhammad Salih Kanbü, Skah Diahén-ndma, 
i, Calcutta 1939; Muhammad Amin, Badshth- 
náma, B.M. Or. Ms. 175; “Ali-Ķuli Khan Daghi- 
stàni, Riydd al-shu'arā?, B.M. Add. Ms. 16,729; 
Lutf «AI Beg Adhar, dtash-kad2, Bombay 1860; 
Ghulam Aly Khan ‘Azad Bilgeimi, Khisdna-yi 
“mira, Künpür rgoo. (Muxmun Rauman) 
KUDUMMUL, a smal! volcanic island in the 

Red Sea in 17° 52’ N lat., called Kotumble on the 

English Admiralty charts and Qotanbul in Admiralty 

handbook, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 

1946, 133. The island has a rich flora, which has been 

studied by the botanist Ehrenberg, and is note- 

worthy for its iron deposits, which are mentioned 

as early as the geographer Ibn al-Mudjiwir (d. 630) 

1235). Kudummul, which lies near Hamida on the 

Arabian coast off ‘Asir [q.s], once marked the 

boundary between the land of the Kinàna and 

Yemen. 

Bibliography: al-Hamdans, Şifa! djasirat al- 
‘Arab, ed. D. H. Müller, Leiden 1884-91, 51; 
C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde ton Asien, viiijr, Berlin 
1846, 1023; A. Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten 
des Orients, in Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, ijs, Leipzig 1864, 133: idem, Die alte 
Geographie Arabiens, Bern 1875, 32; A. Grohmann, 
Sildarabien als Wirischajtsgebiel, i (Osten und 
Orient, ed. R. Geyer and H. Übersberger, 1. Reihe, 
Forschungen, Bd. iv, Vienna 1922), 168, 

(A. Gronna) 
auKUDORI, ABU '.-HUSAYN/sU-HASAN 

AHMAD s. MogaswAD s. Anman 5. Dra‘rax 

», Hapa At-BacitpAol, Hanafi faġih who was 

born and who died at Baghdad (362-3 Radjab 

428/972-24 April r037). He was head of the Hanafi 

school in “Irak, and had occasion to lead several 

public discussions, in which he defended his own 
viewpoint, with his contemporary, the Shàtitt 

Abü Hamid al-Istard?inf, whom he however es- 

pecially revered. A number of pupils gathered 

around him, the most famous of whom was al- 

Khatib al-Baghdadi [q 
As well as various works like his K. a/-Vik4h on 

marriage and his K. al-Tadjrid on the differences 

between the Hanafis and Shafi‘, al-Kudüri wrote a 

Mukàtasar, which had a great scholarly renown and 

enjoyed a sanctity comparable to the Risāla of 

al-Kayrawāni [g.v.] amongst the Malikis. It is a 

concise legal manual, but is clearer than the one of 

the same name by Khalil b. Ishak [g..]; it deals 
with ritual, contracts, personal siatus, criminal law 
and the law of succession, without particular care 
for logical order. This Mubktasar inspired many 
commentaries, including e.g. al-Djawhara al-nayyira 

of Aba Bake b. “Ali al-SAbbadi (Istanbul z30t, 1314, 

1323, Delhi 1327) and al-Lubib fi sharh al-Kitib of 

‘Abd al-Ghant al-Maydint (in the margins of the 

previous work, and Cairo 1344/1927), Numerous 

mss. of the Mukitasar exist, which has been pub- 
lished many times, notably at Delhi in 1847, at 

Bombay in 1303 with trs. in Persian and Pashto, 

at Istanbul in 1261 with a Turkish paraphrase, and 

in 1309 also. The chapter on the holy war was edited 
and translated into Latin by Rosenmüller, in Ana- 
leda arabica, Leipzig 1825-6, and in French by 

Ch. Solve, Paris 1820; that on marriage was edited 

and translated by G. Helmsdórfer, Frankfurt 1832; 

and more recently, G.-H. Bousquet and L, Bercher 

edited and translated extensive passages in Le statut 

personel en droit musulman handfile, Tunis n.d. 

Bibliography: Introd, to Istanbul 1303 edn. 


Khatib Baghdadt, Ta'rikh Baghdad, iv, 377; Ibn 
Kutlübuehá, Tabasat, No. 5; Ibn Khallikán, no. 31, 
. Ihsin ‘Abbàs, i, 78-9, tr. de Slane, i, 59-60; 
Sam ni, Ansáb, f. 444b; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, xii, 
49; Ibn Tagheibirdl, Nudjam, v, 24-5; Ibn al- 
‘“Imid, Shadhardt, iii, 233; Safadi, Wafi, vi, 125; 
Khwinsirl, Rawdát, 66-7; Laknawi, al-Fawd^id 
albahiyya, Caio 1324, 20; Hadidit Kh wif 
Kashf, v, «5t, No. 11, 625 and Ind. no. 363: 
Zirikl, ASldm, i, 206; Kabbala, Miwallifin, ii, 
66-7; Brockelmana, I, 174-5 S I, 295-6; Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 451-5. (M. Bex Cuenep*) 
At-KOFA, one of the two cities (misr [g.v.]), along 
with Basta [¢.v.), founded in ‘lrak by early Islam. 
A permanent military establishment of the Arabs in 
Mesopotamia, Küfa retained the whole of the "Iraki 
Said {q.v.] under its control. It participated actively 
in the Islamic expansion into Iranian territory, and, 
throughout the rst/7th century, was a hotbed of 
intense political ferment. It was there also, as at 
Basra, that there took place for three centuries the 
gestation of Arabo-Islamic civilisation and culture. 
Then Küfa experienced decline and ruin; today only 
a few traces remain, mostly of late date or restored. 
Küfa was founded in 17/638 by Sad b. Abt 
Wakkās [q.v], the victor of al-Kadisiyya [qs]. 
after the whole of “Irak had been wrested from the 
hands of the Sasánids and notably after the capture 
of Madiin-Ctesiphon (16/637), whose climate the 
Arabs could not endure. But other no less important 
reasons must be added to this: given the existence 
of a willingness to settle and immigrate, ‘Umar 
preferred to keep the Arabs grouped together and 
segregated from the peoples aud territory conquered, 
in a relationship of spatial continuity with Arabia. 
This presupposes that, very swiftly, these main ideas 
were issued which set out to dictate the relationship 
of conquering people-conquered peoples: no dispersal 
in the Sawd or agricultural settlement, maintenance 
of the military striking force, the setting-up of a 
newly-originated fiscal system which would tap the 
revenues of the ‘Irdki territory without direct ex- 
ploitation on the part of the Arabs, all this resting 
upon the co-existence of Arab clans very dissimilar 
in their origin, The role of the new state and the new 
religion as tutelary power and unifying principle 
was also implicitly taken into consideration. There 
is po doubt that “Umar wished to make of it the 
experimental melting-pot of his system, given con- 
crete form by the establishment of the diwān be- 
tween 20 and 23/640-3. 


I. The city of Kafa. 

Küfa, a creation ex nihilo, was placed at the edge 
af the Arabian steppe, but on the bank of the principal 
branch of the middle Euphrates, guarding the pas- 
sage to Bübil and, from there, Ctesiphon, a few 
miles to the north-east of al-Hira; an excellent 
position of contact, astride two worlds, somewhat 
familiar to the Arab army due to its being situated 
in the region of al-Kàdisiyya. Küfa, placed on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, on a tongue (lisdn) of 
dry, grey sand mixed with gravel, was slightly 
above the water level. It escaped floods, was well- 
supplied with water, and enjoyed a salubrious 
climate. 

We do not know with exactitude the origin of 
the word Küfa, The Arab historians and geographers, 
as they were accustomed, made of it a common noun 
designating any surface of rounded sand, but ob 
viously, this appears to be a reconstruction a posteri 
ori. Massignou derives it from the Syriac ‘Akila, 
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basing it in particular on Chinese testimony; a text 
of al-Tabarl situates the place ‘Akal between the 
Euphrates and the houses of Küfa, probably to the 
north of the mijr. Perhaps it is nearer the truth to 
see its origin in the Persianised form Kaba (Sarkis, 
án Sumer [1954]). Only a text of Sayf b. ‘Umar 
(al-Tabari, ed. Cairo, iv, 4o ff.) gives some detailed 
information on the first settlement, on the la3Mfif of 
the mosque and the palace, and the apportioning of 
lond to the tribes, clans and fragments of tribes, 
who constituted the army of MadiPin. This has to 
be rectified and completed in the light of other 
historical and geographical texts. A public area was 
at first delimited; this was to include essentially the 
mosque and the governor's palace, and to become 
the focal point from which the whole encampment 
branched out. Fifteen mandhidj or avenues separating 
the tribal lots, each forty cubits wide, radiated from 
this central area. Along the five wandikidj of the 
north were settled the tribes Sulaym, Thakif, Ham- 
dan, Badilla, Taghlib and Taym al-Lat; to the 
south, the Asad, Nakba‘, Kinds and Azd; to the 
east, the Ansir, Muzayna, Tamim and Mubarib, 
Asad and ‘Amir; finally, to the west, Badiala, 
Bedila, Djadila and Djuhayna. This picture, it may 
be seen, contradicts a tradition of al-Sha‘bl cited by 
al-Balädhuri (Fufith, 276) according to which all the 
‘Yements were placed to the east, between the mosque 
and the Euphrates, and the Niráris to the west, a 
tradition which study of the topography of Küfa 
as it appears from the narratives on the great revolts 
of the rst/7th century does not corroborate. But it is 
beyond doubt that some alterations were effected by 
historical evolution in this picture of tribal geog- 
raphy: the Tamim, in particular, migrated from the 
east to the west with the “Abs. The problem of the 
great tribes of Rabifa, Bakr and ‘Abd al-Kays still 
remains. For the most part, the Bakr migrated to 
Basra, but a certain number of them settled at 
Kifa—including the ancient family of Dhu ‘+ 
Diaddayn. As for ‘Abd al-Kays, initially estab- 
lished at Basra, they were possibly moved on a 
large scale to Küfa at the time of the caliphate 
of AI, to leave it again in 40/560 for Basra, In 
any event, a certain number of characteristic features 
of the tribal establishment at Küfa are to be noted: 
settlement of the main part—but not the whole—of 
the Arab rutila who had to confront the Sásánid 
armies; heterogeneity of the tribal structure, in 
contrast to Basra; presence of a majority of Muda 
and Kaysi elements formed either {rom large Bedouin 
clans (Tamim, Asad), or from clans of the Hidde 
(Thakif, Sulaym, Diuhayna, Muzayna), but never- 
theless a concentration of a strong Vement minority, 
completely uncustomary elsewhere, It may even be 
asked if early Küfa did not contain a majority of 
Yemenis, who later became a weaker and weaker 
minority; certain modern authors have gone as far 
as to assert that the saisi of Küfa was conceived 
to shelter these distant migrants, together with 
those of the Hidiaz, rather than the others (M. Hinds, 
in IJMES, ii [1971], 346-67). The pure Yemeni 
elements are here massively present (Himyar, 
Hamdan, Hadramawt, Madhbidj) alongside tribes 
newly Yemenised (Kinda and Badjila in particular, 
Azd Sarit and Tayy?), but the tribe which became 
the most numerous of the Yemenis and without 
doubt of all the tribes, that of Hamdiin, was not 
settled at Küfa as early as the Madhbidi, Hadilla and 
Kinda, and it was made up for the most part of 
recent immigrants (rawädif), who had come under 
fUthán, ‘Alt and perhaps Mutiwiya. It remains a 


fact that the Yemeni phenomenon was to determine 
the political destiny of Küfa as well as the colour 
of its civilisation, According to Massignon, it is 
through the influence of the old Yemen! element, 
city dwellers for a long period, that the sedentarisa- 
tion of the Arab tribes at Küfa was effected; hence a 
civilising and urbanising role of the first order may 
be attributed to it from very early on. 

Figures for the total population vary according to 
the sources and periods. [t may be admitted ibat 
during the very first phase, there were between 
20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants (al-Balddhurt, Futah, 
276), although Yàküt gives the figure of 40,000 
(Buidan, iv, 401). A text of Aba Mikbnat (al-Tabari, 
v, 79) speaks of the mobilisation by ‘All of all the 
57,000 mutila, of whom 40,000 were adults and 
17,000 adolescents, Ziyad b. ADI Sufyin, having 
enlarged the mosque, foresaw it as accommodating 
60,000 people, a figure corroborated by a reliable 
piece of information given by al-Balàdhuri (Fulah, 
345) concerning the people registered in the diwán. 
So there would bave been, around the year 50/670, 
60,000 men and 80,000 women and children, that is, 
140,000 Arabs of whom a census had been made, to 
which it is reasonable to add the clandestine residents 
and the non-Arabs, slaves or matedii. Certainly at the 
same period the figure for the population of Basra 
(200,000 registered) rather outnumbered that of 
Küfa, but the demographic inflation in the space 
of a generation was nevertheless considerable. This 
may explain the transplantation by Ziyad to Khura- 
san of 50,000 people, of whom 40,000 were from 
Basra and 10,000 from Küía. It is probable that 
after Ziyad and throughout the Umayyad régime, 
the number of Arabs drawing stipends and registered 
remained stable or even had a tendency to diminish 
from al-Hadjdjadj (75-95/694-713) onwards, but the 
number of non-Arabs, uprooted from the land, new 
mawäli flocking to the migr, cannot be known for 
certain. The fact that this last governor took drastic 
measures to repulse them is clear proof of the exist- 
ence of this disordered influx, dangerous for the 
‘equilibrium of the city. The history of the population 
of Kifa, in the earliest and Umayyad period, is 
that of a very swift and essentially Arab expansion 
in a first phase (17-53/638-73), followed by a stabilisa- 
tion, at times disrupted by the rural non-Arab 
immigration, 

The topographic framework of Küfa during the 
rst/7th century evolved while remaining faithful to 
the original plan. The first Küfa, that of (Umar 
(17-23/633-43) was a military camp, geometrical, airy 
and open, where tents quickly raised for an expedi- 
tion were drawn up in lines. Soon, without doubt 
after the pacification of the Iranian territories, the 
need arose for a more permanent settlement, where 
tents were replaced by huts of reeds, which were 


"abundant in the region. A third stage saw the sub- 


stitution of houses (dir) for huts, in labin or clay 
dried and cut up in large rectangular blocks, a stage 
inaugurated under the first governorship of al 
Mughira b. Shu'ba (22-4/642-4). In fact, all this is 
information given by Yáküt and reproduced by 
Massignon. Nevertheless, it is contradicted by Sayf, 
who coinpresses the stages, stating that the building 
of Kafa in labin was decided very rapidly, before 
the lakMff itself, in 17/638. Finally, it is with Ziyád 
(s0-3/670-3) that the ddjur or Mesopotamian fired 
brick was introduced, at first to construct the 
cathedral mosque and the governor's palace which 
adjoined it on the south, later no doubt for the 
houses of the aristocracy or dür. Considerable ex- 
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penses were incurred to give to the mosque an 
architectural form; materials brought from al-Ahwaz 
for the columns, and the calling in of Aramaean or 
Persian masons, Küfa was changed into well-built 
city and began to take on, with this governor, the 
features of its topography which would only really 
change with the end of the Umayyad period and the 
beginning of the ‘Abbis.d period. 

Umayyad Küfa was not surrounded by ramparts; 
it may be supposed that its diameter did not exceed. 
two kilometres, The monumental centre was com- 
posed of the djmi*, of the fortified Kasr, of the rahba 
or maydán where various ceremonies took place, and 
of markets or aswedk, constructed under the governor- 
ship of Khalid al-Kasr (105-20/723-37) but given a 
specialised use much carlier, Massignon sees here the 
prototype of the future sud of Baghdad, but it is 
permissible to consider them as the model for the 
markets of all the Islamic towns of the Middle Ages 
by virtue of their vaulted form as well as the structure 
of their activities, where a special place had to be 
accorded to the saydrifa or moneychangers, at the 
time bankers of the governors and moneylenders of 
the ShT‘i conspiracies. 

‘From the monumental centre there radiated out 
the Ehilat or tribal lots which constituted the maia 
part of the dwellings of Küfa. Nevertheless, kafi“ or 
individual lots were assigned from the earliest period 
as exceptional favours to the Companions and to 
certain great figures who had their aristocratic 
houses built there, always situated in the centre. 
Al-Ya'kiübI gives a list of 25 dar, in which are to be 
noted the names of Talha, al-Zubayr, Sa'd and his 
son ‘Umar, Abū Masa al-Agh‘ari and his descendants 
who played an important role in Küfa before emigrat- 
ing to Kumm, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd, Khalid b. 
*Urfuta, one of the principal leaders of the army of 
conquest, ‘Adi b. Hatim, Djarir b. ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Badyall, al-Ash‘ath al-Kindi and Umm Hani sister of 
‘Al. Other sources speak of the private houses of 
al-Walid b. “Uķba, al-Mukhtár al- [bakafi and ‘Ame 
b. Hurayth. 

In addition to the monumental centre, to the 
collective Ahifaf and the private dar, let us cite as 
essential elements of the topography of Küfa the 
manákidj or avenues, the sikak or streets, the 
Sahári (waste pieces of ground? e.g. sabe? al 
Bardakht), the kammämāi, the masádjid, small 
mosques of a clan or quarter, and especially the 
djabbanat of Küfa. The djabband!, numbering a 
dozen, ridding the city everywhere almost certainly 
from the time of “AIi, played the role of tribal ceme- 
teries, bat they owed their ünportance to the fact 
that they served as places of assembly, mobilisation 
and taking-up arms, Their name was linked with 
some major historical episodes, such as the revolt 
of al-Mukhtir. It may be that we have there a 
privileged example of the influence of old Yemen on 
the urban structure of Küfa. Among the principal 
dabbandt may be cited that of Sabi* devolved to the 
Hamdan, dj. Mikbnaf (Azd), Murád (Madhbidi), 
Kinda [Kinda and Rabia, Sá'idiyym (Asad), 
Uthayr (‘Abs), etc. Other topographical features, 
whether in Küfa itself or in its immediate environs, 
are often mentioned in the sources and assume a 
certain importance: the Kundsa, at first a dumping- 
ground situated to the west of the camp-town, having 
become later, from the Umayyad period, a place of 
unloading for caravans from Arabia, a market for 
animals, on occasion a place of execution, and above 
all a fair for the poets similar to the Mirbad of Basra; 


kinjara, all this within the city; hammdm Atyan, sak 
Asad, dayr Hind, dayr Ka'b, dayr al-Djamādjim and 
kasr Mukatil, situated immediately outside but all 
places intimately involved in the city’s existence. 
Umayyad Kafa, marked by the attempt at ur- 
banism of Ziyad and Khalid al-Kasri, evolved, while 
remaining faithful to the earliest plan, from à 
Bedouin-style camp to a well-built, articulated, 
functional city, an evolution which was to be com- 
pleted iu the “Abbasid period by the mere fact of the 
maturing of the Arabo-Muslim civilisation of which 
Rafa was precisely one of the two primordial melting 
pots, Throughout the rst/7th century, Küfa no doubt 
remained airy, not yet surrounded by ramparts and 
open to the Arab steppe, as is witnessed by the traffic 
of men and poetry and the obstinate presence of the 
Bedouin model. Sedentarisation, a rapid and wn- 
deniable success, would have been inexplicable with- 
out the maintenance of the umbilical cord with 
Arabia, but the Arabs of Küfa were well and truly 
settled people, almost totally cut off from the 
nomadic way of life. For it was the first time in their 
history that the Arabs united to form such a great 
urban concentration, a melting-pot where specimens 
of the whole of Arabia came to live and dwell to- 
gether. If we continue to consider the urban sphere, 
we have to notice that Küfa was to undergo profound 
changes during the high ‘Abbasid period. The early 
‘Abbasids considered making it their capital and 
established themselves there for some time, but the 
*Alid presence and sympathies were so strong that 
they wavered for some time between Küfa, Anbàr 
and the new city of Hashimiyya which was coupled 
with Kase [bn Hubayra, before al-Mansür founded 
Baghdad (145-6/762-3) and moved the bay! al-mal 
and dawdwin there from Küfa (al-Balidhuri, Futüh, 
293), which indicates clearly that Küfa had assumed 
the role of administrative capital of the empire, 
even if the caliphs did not always reside there. 
During this short period of thirty years (132-46/ 
750-63), there took place an Iranisation of a part of 
the Küfan toponymy, following the influx of Ikhurà- 
sinian soldiers: for example, the streets of Labbám. 
Diarir and Hadjdjim ‘Antara and the naming of 
crossroads by the Iranian form of dakdrsidj, such as 
the éahdvsitdj of Badjtla (al-Balsdhuri, Fulah, 280). 
On the other hand, the early ‘Abbisids undertook 
the building at Küfa of al-Ruyifa and the castle of 
Abu 'I-Khastb; above all, al-Mansür, after the move 
to Baghdad, had the city surrounded by ramparts 
and a moat, making the inhabitants bear the costs 
of it. It is probable that the enclosure did not sur- 
round the Kundsa and some djabbdná! outside the 
centre, thus creating a differentiation between a 
madino and suburbs, The term madina in the sense 
of a historical urban nucleus, elaborated, closely- 
packed and protected by walls with gates, makes its 
appearance for the first time in the account given by 
al-Tabari with regard to the revolt of Ibn Tabàtabà 
(199/814). The same author remarks that the Kundsa 
contained dwelling houses, just as there appears in 
his writing the idea of a suburb or rabad (viii, 561). 
Thus we are in the presence of the "process of 
civilisation” of Küfa in every sense of the term: 
it became a classical Muslim town after having been. 
an Arab camp-town, and it became a civil centre 
after having been a military camp. Finally, during 
the ard/oth century, and although it always remained 
clearly Arab, its population was mixed and the city 
began to live in osmosis with the Sawadiyyün or 
people from the Sawad who started to become 


the dar ar-risk, the sikkat al-barid, the bib al-fil, the | Muslim. Nevertheless, there is a problem of knowing 
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whether, at its apogee as a city, in the srd/oth cen- 
tury, Küfa entirely lost its character of a spacious 
town and came to resemble those Islamic cities of a 
latter age where the madina became an assemblage 
extremely crowded with houses and almost sti''ing. 
It does not seem so, because the geographers of a 
later period, such as al-Mukaddasi and much later 
Ibn Diubayr (though the latter was writing in a 
period of the city’s complete decadence), allow one 
to catch a glimpse of the existence of green or garden 
spaces in the heart of the town. But these same 
‘geographers, as the archaeological remains stretching 
as far as Nadjaf also indicate, testify to the expansion 
of Küfa towards the west, far beyond the early 
boundaries. But then, Kiifa was no longer one of the 
centres from which early Islam, i.e. conquering Arab 
Islam, radiated, but an important city of ‘räk, the 
simple capital of an administrative arca. 

‘The provincialisation of Küfa, and even its deca- 
dence, became an established fact in the 4th/roth 
century. The old structures (the military arb, the 
tribal spirit, the financial system) began to break 
down, because the whole edifice of the conquest, 
inherited from the Arab empire, and of which Küfa 
was merely the concrete form, became obsolete, and 
it is known that at its height the caliphate sub- 
mitted to the tutelage of the Düyids at the same 
time as the unity of the Muslim world broke up. 
Because of this, the decadence of Küfa was only one 
of the manifestations of this profound change which 
intercontinental commercial activity was unable to 
sustain and prolong, as at Basra for one or two 
centuries, One may speak of a crisis of the Islamic 
city (Massignon), but in reality we are concerned 
with a general crisis of early Islam as a state and 
society, indeed as a civilisation; even more, one might 
say, with a historical mutation for which a town like 
Küfa should certainly pay the price. On the concrete 
level, there was the great Ismá*ili outbreak at the 
end of the 3rd/oth century, of which Küfa was the 
primordial crucible and of which the Karmatian 
violence was one of the destructive elements. In 
293/905, 312/924 and 315/927, Küfa underwent the 
assaults and pillage of the Karmatians. It was never 
to recover from these, It is this which explains the 
emergence in 534/945, not far from it, thanks to the 
protection of the Büyids, of Nadjaf or Mashhad 
‘All as a centre of Shiti devotion which, since the 
grd/oth century, had become the specifically dis- 
tinguishing dimension of Küfa. Shii religious sym- 
bolism was concentrated there, but as it happened, 
the old Arab Küfa which was far from being identified 
with the Shiti phenomenon vanished. The urbanised 
tribal structure also collapsed at the same time as 
there arose a “‘re-bedouinisation” or, at any rate, à 
growing threat from a new nomad world of the 
Arabo-‘Irakt steppe. Thus it was in 386/996 that 
Babi? al-Dawla ceded Küía as an ia‘ to the chief 
of the *Ukaylids [g.0.]- The Band Asad, the Țayyi’, 
of whom a large fringe remained outside the city 
limits, because undoubtedly living in symbiosis with 
it, and also the Shammar, newly-come on the scene, 
dominated Küfa and ruined it. Thus these same 
‘Asad (to differentiate them from the settled Asad), 
from whom the grammarians of Küfa derive, by 
means of a real ethnological effort, all the flavour of 
their citations, preserving themselves with their 
very strong identity, came to present themselves as 
taking part in the ruin of Küfa, the new incarnation 
of Lagash, Ur and Babylon, and which was soon 
dead like them. In 495/1101, with the emergence of 
al-Hilla, Küfa lost definitively its importance and 


the major part of its inbabitants. Ibn Djubayr (539- 
6r4/rt44-1217), who visited it a little later (578-8:/ 
1182-5), speaks of it as a deserted and ruined city 
‘but one where some inhabitants still survived, sub- 
jected to the regular pillages of the tribe of Khafadja 
(Rikla, Beirut 1959, 187, 188). The whole built-up 
area between the mosque and the Euphrates had 
been destroyed and was covered now with orchards. 
He speaks at some length of the cathedral mosque, 
still standing, with its high ceilings, its columns 
leaded on the inside, a prayer hall with five bays, its 
sacred vestiges where the Shi myths were neigh- 
bours to the recurring myths of old Babylonia taken 
over by Islam; the musatlé of Ubrahim, the mihráb 
of ‘All, the finnawr of Noah and the supposed tomb 
‘of Muslim b. SAkil, After the Mongols had conquered 
“Irdk, Mustawit Kazwini wrote for the Mongol prince 
a treatise describing the resources of the country 
{Nuzhat al-hulüb, tr. Le Strange, 30, 166, 20), where 
he speaks of Küfa as having ramparts with a cir- 
cumference of 18,000 paces and of its important 
agricultural role, Finally, Ibn Battüta (8th/x4th 
century) who, on the subject of Küfa, reproduces in 
part Ibn Diubayr but adds some personal elements, 
sees it, in a similar way to Mustawfi, as a town 
ruined for the most part, but not yet dead. According 
to him, of the Aasr al-"imára, nothing more than the 
foundations remained, but the markets, still beauti- 
ful, survived. He speaks of the djabhdna of Kata as 
if there were no more than one, where the tomb of 
al-Mukhtar bad been repaired and over which a 
cupola had been erected (Rihla, Beirut 1960, 219). 
In the Ottoman period, Küfa fell to the rank of a 
ndhiva dependent on the kadā? of Nadjaf, which was 
dependent in its turn on the sandjak of Karbals?. 
Niebuhr visited it and compiled a plan of it. Massl- 
gnon went there for a first time ín 1908 and for a 
second time in 1934. He spoke of the "now deserted 
site of the great city which was the most Arab oi the 
Muslim metropolises", of which just a few traces of 
buildings were marked out: the DjAmi*, the tombs 
of Hini? b. Urwa and Muslim b. ‘Akil, the Bayt 
‘Ali, two guard houses, one of which was built by 
the English, the small oratory Hannāna and the 
masdjid al-Sahla. He noted that a new quarter had 
appeared between the mosque and the Euphrates. 
1t still exists, and has even been extended; how- 
ever, it is less important than the recent western 
quarter, towards Nadjaf, which is mainly residential. 
Some other European archaeological missions went 
to al-Hira (Talbot Rice in 1951, in particular). Since 
1938, the site of Küfa, declared an archaeological 
site, has become an object of interest to the "Irài 
academic authorities and a first season of excava- 
tions was made there at that date. The great mosque, 
completely and sometimes awkwardly restored, re 
mains the central building; it seems to be raised in 
comparison with its earlier level and only the ram- 
parts remain, The kasr, much larger, has just been 
mapped out, It is a building now in ruins, though 
more instructive than the mosque, Let us also note 
the presence of the mosque of al-Sahla to the west 
of the site. Various objects in glass and ceramic and 
some coins of the Umayyad period have been found. 
Nevertheless, the archaeological exploration of Küfa. 
may be considered as only in its early stage and, if 
well handled, as being capable of adding much to 
our knowledge of the city, still essentially one 
derived from books. 


IL. Politics, ideology and culture in Kata, 
While in the 1st/7th century Küfa played a political 
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role of the first order, as the matrix of a large number 
of matters of future significance for Islam, in the 
2nd/Bth, after the foundation of Baghdad and with 
the opening-up of the Islamic empire, politics and the 
struggle for power left Küfa aside; but, on the other 
hand, cultural activities developed there and achieved 
à high level (between 150 to 250/approx. 760 to 860), 
From then there is evidence of a triple Küfa: a 
political Küfa (up to 150); a cultural Küfa (150-250) 
and then a purely ideological Küía (250-350) which 
had become a focal point of doctrinal Shičism. 

The principal episodes which punctuated the 
political activity of early Küfa were: the participation 
in the revolt against ‘Uthman (34-5/654-5); the sup: 
port given to ‘All for the two great internecine battles 
of al-Djamal (36/656) and Siffin (37/657); the emer- 
gence in its heart of the Kbüridj movement; the 
beginnings of political Shifism with the action, 
which was suppressed, of Hudir b. ‘Adi al-Kind? 
(52/672). After that, the pro-ShI revolts succeeded 
one another, and were just as regularly quelled: the 
episode of Muslim b. SAKil and the massacre at 
Karbala? (60-1/679-80), the march of the Tawwibiin 
(65/684), the uprising of al-Mukhtar (66-7/685-6), 
the preaching of al-Mughira and of Bayn, the 
revolt of Zayd b. ‘All (122/739) and that of “Abd 
Allah b. Mu'üwiya (127/744). Finally, it was Küfa 
which was the directing brain behind the ‘Abbasid 
da'va, and it was at the great mosque of Küfa that 
the first caliph of the new dynasty was solemnly 
invested (132/749). But Küfa equally underwent 
numerous rounds of Kharigji assaults, particularly 
in 76/695, when it was threatened by Shabib, and 
more seriously in 127-8/744-5 by al-Dabbak. It 
participated, in 82-5/701-2, alongside Basra, in the 
great revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath which brought the 
Umayyad régime close to its collapse and which 
was a revolt of the amsar without ideological content. 

This abundance of insurrections, of seditious ac- 
tions and political events, earned Küfa the reputation 
of a turbulent, agitated, ambitious city, and, for the 
later ShY'i consciousness, of a martyr city. Thus on 
the majority Sunni side, there were some solid pre- 
judices, on the other a whole apocalyptic 
elaboration in which “accursed Baghdad wil be 
destroyed and Küfa will be queen of the world, after 
having been a dwelling of exile and waiting for true 
believers.” According to the hadith of Salman, 
"Küía is the bubba (= royal tent) of Islam; a time 
will come for the world when there will be no true 
believer except the one who lives there or whose 
heart sighs for it” (Massignon, Explication du plan 
de Küfa, repr. in Opera Minora, ii, 54). 

In reality, this constant political effervescence of 
the rst/7th century resulted from the structure of 
Küía itself as well as in historical evolution. As a 
fundamental component of the system of the amr. 
at least until 30/650, the date at which Basra out- 
stripped it in the conquest of the Iranian East, Kûfa 
sheltered the conquerors of ‘Irak from the time of the 
first wave onwards, that of the AA! al-Ayyäm until 
the AH al-Kádisiyya. ‘The first presumed upon the 
antiquity of their conversion and their faithfulness 
to Islam, the second had participated in the Ridda, 
but they were of no less high Arab lineage, Kūla, 
on the other hand, drained the major part of the 
resources of the Sawãd and the leaders of the army 
managed the ancient royal domains, this becoming 
later a real apple of discord, while the immigration 
to Basra, except for that of the Bakr, was that of 
latecomers, of tribes from the Arabian south-east, 
newly come to the scene of conquest and arriving in 


complete, homogenous tribal groups, Within the 
tribal structure of Kiifa, in the conditions which 
surrounded its genesis, by the attraction exercised 
over the new immigrants or rawddif, and the lack 
of any immigration control, from the very fact of its 
supremacy in the high period, some germs of tension. 
took root which were ready to develop. Under the 
caliphate of ‘Umar, the equilibrum was maintained, 
and the armies of Küfa were occupied in conquering 
Persia, It is in the caliphate of Ufmán that the 
internal conflicts began to appear; the former 
Islarnic élite, raised up by “Umar, yielded ground to 
the traditional chiefs who shared in the a'mdi and 
saw their position reinforced by the waves of rawidif 
of their own tribes (a typical case of opposition is 
between an Ashtar NakhaY and an Ash‘ath b. 
Kays). The activism of the Abl al-Ayyim, dis- 
appointed by the new politics, resulted in the murder 
of Uthmin in which a number among them were in- 
volved, and this ranged them necessarily on the side 
of ‘All. ‘All's coming to Küía highlighted the new 
phenomenon of the supremacy of the amsdr over 
Arabia for the definition of the political destiny of 
the Arabs; for four years, Küfa was to be if not the 
capital of the empire, seeing that the empire was 
divided, at least a centre of major decision and the 
seat of the caliphate. From this privileged episode 
of its existence, Küfa was to derive its future preten- 
sions, but also a persistent faithfulness to «Ali and 
his family. Nevertheless, from its origin, this faith- 
fulness was far from making for unanimity, The 
Ashrif or traditional chiefs of the tribes, having in 
general participated at al-Kidisiyya, and being en- 
rolled in the sharaf al-‘a/a, were lukewarm towards 
the cause of ‘Ali and consequently also the mass of 
the inhabitants who, in general, followed them. The 
activists remained (who may be named as the &urr? 
[g:v.]), of whom a majority cast in its lot with ‘Al 
and on whom he showered benefits, but of whom a 
minority, harder and more intransigent, showed itself 
reticent and soon hostile with regard to him. After 
the arbitration, it appeared that ‘Ali could no longer 
be certain of anyone except his partisans, his gia 
in the political sense of the term, while the intransi- 
gent members of the Aurra? fell into Kháridjism and 
the conservative group of the Ashrif abandoned 
him; whence the dislocation of the coalition which 
he had constituted, whence also the minority charac- 
ter and powerlessness of the Shifa for a century. The 
Umayyads governed indeed with the support of the 
Ashraf, who did not like them, but found in them a 
principle of order. They were satisfied with their 
growing social influence, guaranteed by the Umayyad 
régime. It is this which explains why the Ashrif 
ranged themselves on the side of the established 
power every time dat a Shi‘i insurrection broke out, 
and why that power gained their collaboration in 
disarming the Shi troops. In 61/680, they even 
took part in the murder of Husayn; they mobilised 
actively against al-Mulhtar, who threatened their 
privileges; and they regrouped themselves around 
the governor in order to bring about the failure of 
Zayd b. ‘Ali's action. Only the great revolt of 82-3/ 
Tor was a specifically ‘Irak revolt against the 
preponderance of the Ahl al-Shàm, the tyranny of 
the governor al-Hadjdjadi and, because of this, it 
was led by the Ashraf as well as by the dura. But 
there followed a large-scale demilitarisation of the 
mist, and the foundation of Wasit, the settlement of 
the Syrian army in “Iràķ as if in occupied territory. 
1f, throughout the rst/7th century, the majority 
of the Ashraf showed themselves hostile to the 
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Shi'i movement, certain of the Aghrif nevertheless 
Participated actively in it, such as al-Mukhtir him- 
self, Ibrahim b. al-Aghtar and ‘Abd al-Rabmin b. 
Shurayh al-Shibimi, But after al-Mukhtir, it was 
above all popular elements which supported Shit 
activism, whether from among the Arabs, Yemenis in 
particular and, more precisely, Yemenls from certain 
clans of Hamdan (Hbàri, Shakir, etc], or else 
recruited from among the plebeians of the new 
immigrant mawdli, à mass operation utilised by 
al-Mukhtár. It is probable that the rallying of the 
Yemenis to the Shi cause was due to their marginal 
position in the Arab city, socially as well as culturally, 
for there is no doubt that a number of poor were 
recruited from the clans of Hamdin (clans of rawā- 
dif?) and that the call for the rights of the AAt 
al-Bayt found some echoes in the old Yemeni con- 
sciousness. It is this which explains the populist 
character of the revolt of al-Mukhtar (66-7/685-6), 
perhaps the most important Shif revolt of the 
ret/rth century. It succeeded in assuming power at 
Küfa for some time; above all, it fashioned the 
SHIT consciousness by giving it a mystique, a lan- 
guage, slogans and some elements of a doctrine. Also, 
the Kaysiniyya [q.v], who derived from it, would 
be, via Abà Hashim, at the root of the da'ea for 
the Family, 

With the ‘Abbasid dynasty, there took place an 
intellectualisation and a deepening of Shi'ism, the 
political action becoming intermittent. Hence one 
must wait until the year 195/814 to see a resurgence 
of an insurrection of the old style, that of Ibn 
Tabàtabá, and the year 250/864 for that of Yahya b. 
“Umar, far less dangerous, to break out. But Shifism 
as a faith did not cease to gain ground, so that it 
veritably became the quasi-unique ideology of the 
town at the end of the ard/oth century and con- 
stituted a cultural and religious tradition in the 
4th/roth century. Certainly, it was at this moment 
that the Shi imagination, re-reading the history 
of the town, reclassified its sites according to its 
own standards, dividing quarters and mosques into 
blessed and eursed ones. 

Küfa was able to export its ShI% consciousness to 
the Iranian world, and to Kumm especially. Kumm 
was indeed a projection of Shit Küfa, as Balkh, 
Marw and Nisibür were a projection of Basra, 
Because of this, as a colonising centre, Küfa showed 
itself less active than Basra. Each of the two misrs is 
known to have had its thughir and its máh [gt]. 
The central Iranian territory was practically parti- 
tioned: Rayy was the thaghr of Küfa, and lsbahán 
depended on it, but the mak of Küfa, sc. Nibáwand, 
showed itself less active than the mah of Basra, sc. 
Dinawar, although several sources speak of Dinawar 
as the mah of Kffa. But it is especially in the race 
to the peripheral Iranian territories, from 29/649 
onwards, that Basra gained the upper hand, with the 
conquest of Khurásin, while Küfa bad to be content 
with Adharbaydjan, a province of little account, 
with Kazwin as an extreme thaghr, Nevertheless, 
over the centuries, the specifically SHIT nature of 
Kifa imposed itself by a process of slow penetration 
into the whole Shi consciousness of Islam by way 
of Baghdad and, by that of Kumm and Mashhad, 
to the whole modern Iranian lands, while Basra was 
not alone in defining the structures of later Sunn! 
Islam, although it had been a primordial centre 
bringing the idea of díamá'a into action. However, 
the religious and cultural legacy of Küfa should not 
be limited to the transmission of the Shi% tradition. 
Far more important can be shown by analysis to be 


the participation of Küfa in the elaboration of the 
universal Arabo-Islaic culture which became rooted 
in the great mijr of the first two centuries, Baghdad 
was to be the heir of Küfa and Basra. these two 
fundamental matrices which defined the general lines 
of the culture of Islam, each with its own geniu: 
Küfa excelled in the recovery of the Arab poetic 
patrimony, in the exegesis of the Kuran, in law and 
genealogy, whereas Basra, more rationalist and 
critical, invented Arabic grammar and was the great 
centre of Mu‘tazill speculation. 

There are two great cultural moments in the 
history of Küfa: the one oral, of obsciire gestation, 
where the culture, still undifferentiated, was seeking 
to establish its foundations (r7-150/638-767); the 
other, brilliant, which developed a true classicism 
and bequeathed to us some great works (150-250/ 
767-864). In both cases, the two fundamental poles 
around which the new culture expressed itself were 
Bedouin Arabism and the Islamic message, the in- 
fluence of the conquered peoples proving negligible. 
Arabic writing was perfected at Küfa, undoubtedly 
with the participation of the Arabs of al-Hira, and 
Küfic, having become a monumental writing, may 
be considered the most ancient specimen of post- 
Islamic Arabic writing, although the type of writing 
was used on Sasinid dirhams, It is also in very early 
Rafa that Ibn Mas'üd lived and taught, later be- 
coming the eponym whose name crystallised the 
traditionist current and to whom some disciples were 
attached: Alkama b. Kays, al-Aswad b. Yazid, 
Masrük b. al-Adjda‘, “Ubayda, al-Hamdant and 
Shurayb. Schacht thought that the founding role of 
Ibn Mas'üd was fictitious and that some forged 
traditions were projected on to him between roo and 
130/719-48, establishing the chain Hammad b. Abi 
Sulayman-Tbrahim al-Nakha‘i-Ibn Mastad, but that 
nevertheless fikh, which preceded kadith, was created 
by the single centre of Küfa. In fact, it seems clear 
that three key-personalities, living in the rst/7th 
century, played a main role in the first glimmerings 
of law, hadith and exegesis: Ibrahim al-Nakha‘, 
Sa‘id b. Djubayr and ‘Amr b. Sharabbll al-Sba*bI. 
In the domain of spirituality, there was no person- 
ality here comparable to Hasan al-Basri, but the 
currents of asceticism and mysticism found their 
masters in Uways al-Karanf and Rabit b. Khuthaym. 
Let us cite in the sphere of fa/sir and akhbdr the 
names of two precursors: Mudjalid b. Sad and 
Muhammad al-Kalbf; for the collection of poetry 
that of Hammad; and for poetic creation, the names 
of A'shà Hamdan and al-Kumayt. 

The second phase of the cultural history of Küfa, 
whose beginnings coincide with those of the “Abbasid 
dynasty, saw the differentiation of the disciplines and 
the emergence of the great founders and synthesisers: 
Abū Hanifa, master of the school of ray in canon law 
(d. 156/772); Abd Mikhnaf, one of the first great 
Arab historians (akkbdriyyian) (d. 157/773); al- 
RwiAst, to whom the first work of grammar is attri- 
buted, ‘Asim b. Bahdala (d. 131/748), and Hamza, 
who, together with al-Kisi?I, established three of the 
seven canonical readings of the Kur'in. Later, the 
generation of those who died in the years between 
180 and 200 796-816 assumed the burden of recording, 
codifying and totalising the knowledge founded in 
the preceding period, so that the works which survive 
today belong to this generation of active disciples 
and totalisers: Aba Yüsvf (d. 182/798) and Mubam- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybint (d. 189/804) in law; 
Hishim b. Muhammad al-Kalbī (d. 206/821), highly 
erudite, a genealogist and akkbdri, well-versed in 
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knowledge of the Arab patrimony which he worked 
increasingly at collecting and establishing; and finally 
al-Kiss% (d. 179/795), who was the supreme master of 
the grammatical school of Küfa. This school collective 
opinion still claims to set up as a rival of that of 
Basra. It is regarded as more deeply rooted in the 
Arab environment, with a passion for anomalies 
(ghawddhdh) and a more acute sense of poetry. 
Nevertheless, on examination, it is revealed as being 
a particulazisation of the fundamental contribution 
of Basra, ie. that of al-Khalll, master of everyone, 
although the role of al-Ru°ast deserves to be clarified. 
This being granted, al-KisA"I, like Sibawayh at 
Basra, engendered a line of grammarians marked 
out by al-Farra?, who is comparable to al-Akhfash, 
and by Tha‘lab, who may be compared with al. 
Mubarrad, the height of activity of those two last 
‘occurring around 250/864; the two of them achieved 
the totalisation of the earlier knowledge of the two 
schools. But already Baghdad, after having gathered 
to itself the greatest names of Küfa and Basra for 
two generations, begins to give forth an eclectic 
tradition in all fields, digesting, surpassing and 
delivering to the Islamic world the admirable work 
of two centuries which had been produced in the 
two migrs. 

In the intellectual consciousness of contemporary 
Islam, that which is willingly remembered of the 
historical evolution of Küfa, that by which it is 
largely known, is its school of grammar and its role 
as cradle of Shl'ism, perhaps because this is what 
particularises it the most in the last instance, and 
laid the foundations for its survival in the other. 
But the renewal of interest in the political and cul- 
tural history of ancient Islam will allow for the 
growth of a further consciousness of the role it as- 
sumed as a place of Arab settlement and immigration, 
as a centre of great political struggles and as a 
specifically Arab city which, along with Basra, 
established the basis and true style of the cultural 
scheme of Islam. 

Bibliography: The most ancient sources on 
the history of Küfa, consisting of monographs 
written by the akhbdriyyan of the and/8th century, 
have entirely disappeared as such, but some more. 
or less important fragments of them are to be 
found in the great well-known standard works 
which have derived from them the main part of 
their information. Let us cite first al-Haytham b. 
‘Adi, Kitdd Khital al-Kifa, K. Wwulát al-Küfa, 
K. Kudat ab-Küfa wa 'LBay, K. Fakir abl 
al-Kafa ‘ala 'I-Basra; ‘Umar b. Shabba al-Basri, 
Kitab el-Küfo, K. Umar? a-Kiía; the well- 
known monographs of Abü Mikbnaf, resumed by 
akTabar in particular, inform us of the main 
events but also indirectly of the topography. A 
manuscript attributed to Ab Mikhnaf exists at 
Berlin under the classification Spr. 160 and bears 
the number 9039 in Ahlwardt's catalogue, with 
the title Kidd Khabar al-Mukktár wa-bni Ziyód; 
the present author has examined jt and it appears 
to him apocryphal. Moreover, the later mono- 
graphs have themselves also disappeared: that of 
Mubammad b. ‘Ali al-Nadjasht al-AsadI (Kitab 
al-Küfa) and that of Muhammad b. Djaffar b. 
al-Nadidiàr (Tarikh al-Kiafo 

Great classical works: (a) Principal 
sources: Balidhurl, Futiih al-bulddn and Ansa 
abashrif; Tabari; Ibn Sa'd, Tababdt, vi, de- 
voted to Küla; Ya'kübi, Tariş and espec- 
ially Duldn; lbn al-Fakik, Auk agar Kitab 
al-Buldán; Yakàt, Mu'djam al-buldán.—(b) addi- 


tional sources: these comprise the greater 
part of the works of history, geography, adab, 
law etc. The most useful are, apart from those 
which have been indicated in the body of the 
article: Nasr b. Muzāhim, Wak'at Siffin; Dina- 
wari, al-AbAbir altiwāl; Khalifa b. Khayyat, 
Ta'rikh; anonymous, Ta'rikh al‘Abbds wa- 
waladib, ed. Düri, and anonymous, Tarika 
al-khulafa, ed. Griyaznevitch; Ton Hazm, Djam- 
hara; Yon al-Kalbi, Nasab; Dhahabi, Ta'rikà 
and Misdn al-<'tiddl; Isiahani, Aghámi and 
Makatit al-Talibiyyin; lbn al-Nadim, Fihrist; 
Diahiz, Baydn; Ibn Habib, Mwkabbar; al-Hhátib 
al-Baghdadl, Ta'rikh Baghdad; all the classical 
works of geography and adab; amongst works 
of fih, in particular Abù Yüsuf, Akaradi, but 
also Abū ‘Ubayd Ibn Sallam, Kib al-Amedl 
and Kudama b. Dja‘far; the works of TabaAát 
and heresiography are equally useful; —Shi*T 
sources: Ibn Abt Hadid, Sarh Nahdi al-bald gh 
Kulayn Kildb al-Kàfi; al-Kashshl, ABAbür al- 
ridjál, Bombay 1317; anonymous, MuBMár-ndma, 
lith. Tehran 1351; Tabarsi Nürl, Nafas al-Rahmān, 
lith. 1868, aLIMidjàdi, Nadjaf 1966; al-Baraki, 
Ta'rikh al-Kūfa, Nadjaf 1960;—Studies: Nearly 
all that has been written by modern scholars on 
early Islam, the Umayyads, the development of 
Islamic culture, Shifisra, is relevant to Kifa, We 
refer the reader only to the studies relating 
specifically to Küía: Le Strange; L, Massignon, 
Mission en Mésopolamie, i, IFAO, Cairo 1910; 
idem, Explication du plan de Küfa, in. Mélanges 
Maspero, ili, 337-60 (fundamental); idem, Expli- 
cation du plan de Basra, in Westostliche Abhand- 
lungen R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954, 154-74 
P. Pelliot, Des artisans chinois à la capitale abbas- 
side, im T’oung Pao (1928-9); R. Guest, A tablet 
in Kufic from Kafa, in JRAS (1933); F. Kmieto- 
wicz, Un trésor de monnaies coufigues trouné en 
Pologne, in Folia Orientalia, i2 (1959), 209-30; 
W.M. Watt, Shi%sm under the Umayyads, in 
JRAS (1960), 158-72; Muhammad SAli Mustafa, 
Takrir awwali ‘an al-tanbib fi 'Kéfa, in Sumer, 
x, Xii, xii (r954, 1956, 1957), with Eng. tr. in 
Sumer, xix (1963); Salih Abmad al-‘Ali, Dirdsa 
Tubughrafiyya li-ndhiyat al-Küfa, in. Sumer, xxi 
(1965); Mahdi al-Makhzümi, Madrasat a-Küfa 
xa-mankadjuka fi dirtsat ablugha wa 'Lnake, 
Baghdad 1955; Kazim al-Diannabi, TaAhtif 
madinat al-Kafa, Baghdad 1957; Yüsuf Kbulayi, 
Hayit al-shiy fi "LKüfa, Cairo 1968, Husayn 
al-Zubaydi, al-Haydt al-iditimá'iyya. ta 'l-iMisdd- 
iyya fi 'i-Küfa fi I-arn al-awwal al-hidiri, Baghdad 
1970; M. Hinds, Kafan political alignments and 
their background in the mid-seventh century A.D., 
in IJMES, ii (1971), 346-67; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic history A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132), a new 
interpretation, Cambridge 1971; ‘Aba Allāh al- 
Kayyad, Ta^ribh al-Imámiyya swa-aslafihim min 
al-Shia, Beirut 1975; Hichem Djalt, Les Yamanites 
à Küfa au Ier siècle de l'Hégire, in JESHO, xix]2 
(1976), 148-81. [Hicuxw Dyaiz) 
KUFRA, a group of oases in the Eastern 
Sahara in the Libyan Desert half-way between 
Cyrenaica and Wadai. For a long time it was known 
only from Rohlís account, who managed to reach 
it in 1879. Subsequently, Kufra has been visited by 
two other Europeans, Maréchal des Logis Lapierre 
(1918) and Mrs. Rosita Forbes (1920-1). Their 
descriptions have completed and corrected that 
ot Rohlis. 
The name Kufra applies to a number of oases 
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which stretch from the south-east to the north-west | oasis and had begun new plantations. The z4wiya of 


in a line about 300 km. long, between 24° and 26° N, 
18° 4o and 21° 40" E. The most southerly oasis lies 
about 1,350 km. south-east of Tripoli and 900 km. 
south of Benghazi. There are five in all, and they 
are separated from each other by sarir, or plains of 
compressed gravel. The total area of the group 
amounts to about 17,842 kmt. 1t occupies the bottom 
of a depression which rises in altitude from 250 m. in 
the north to 460 m. in the south. The soil is generally 
formed from overlapping strata of marly sand in the 
northern area of the dunes which join those of the 
Libyan desert. In the central and southern parts, the 
depression is crossed by calcareous mountains which 
rise above a base of Numidian sandstone; their 
summits are table-shaped and similar to that of the 
ffir of the South Algerian Sahara. 

‘There are neither springs or running water at 
Kufra, but everywhere the water-table rises to 
between one and three metres from the surface. At 
various points of the landscape the water forms 
brackish lagoons or even permanent lakes, of which 
the most imposing is 10 km. long. They can be 
regarded as the remains of an earlier situation when 
the lacustrian nature of the oasis was much more 
marked than it is to-day. The subterranean water is 
sufficient to support plentiful and varied vegetation, 
In the dried-out basins Add (cornueala monacantha) 
and dis grow, which provide excellent food for 
camels. Although the green belt around the lakes 
and marsh depressions is often very narrow, cereal 
crops are grown in it—wheat, dkura (sorghum vulgare), 
vegetables, plantations of fruit trees (olives, figs, 
oranges and lemons), The main source of wealth is 
the date palm, Among the fauna are gazelles, many 
species of bird (crow, falcon and stork) and reptiles 
such as lizards and non-poisonous snakes. 

Almost the entire population belongs to the 
Zawiya tribes, Arabised Berbers who took the place 
of the Tabu, the previous masters of the oases. 
Most of them are semi-nomadic and occupy only 
temporary encampments. The geographical position 
of Kufra gives it a certain commercial importance. 
It was a stopping place on the caravan route leading 
from Cyrenaica to Wadai and has been in use as 
such since the beginning of the toth century. Ac- 
cording to Muhammad al-Hashaisht, there was a 
market at Djóf, where business was conducted by 
barter, As in all Saharan markets, the chief item of 
trade was slaves. 

There is very little information on the history of 
Kufra. According to Rohlfs, it could have been 
inhabited by the Garamantes. Buildings there are 
comparable with some at Fazzin [q.v.] which Duvey- 
rier pointed out and which seem to go back a con- 
siderable period in time. When its bistory began, the 
country was occupied by the Tübu, who left many 
traces of their stay from this period—cemeteries, 
houses and fortified villages built on the summits of 
mountains. The population of these places was 
pagan, and this may explain the origin of the name 
Kufra (kafara, pl. of Adfir, "infidel"), given to the 
region when they settled there. In about 1730 they 
were ousted by the Ziwiya and the Hassüna, tribes 
from Tripolitania, who took over their position. The 
last of the Tabu seem to have disappeared at the 
beginning of the roth century. In the middle of 
that century the Sanüsiyya (9.v.] appeared and built 
the sáwiya of al-Istat not far from the village of 
Dist. They appropriated the best ground and the 
richest gardens. At the time of Rohlfs' journey, they 
already owned a quarter of the palm trees in the 


al-Istat was already very important at this time, 
and it became the residence of the Grand Master of 
the brotherhood from the moment in 1895 when 
Sidi al-Mahdi, son and successor of Sidi Mubammad 
alSanisi, the founder of the order, left Diaghbüb 
[q.] to go and take up residence there. 
Bibliography: G. Rohlís, Kufra, Leipzig 188r; 

M. al-Hachaichi, Voyage au pays des Semoussia, 

tr. V. Serres and Lasram, Paris r903, 2nd ed. 

1912; Silva White, From Sphynx to Oracle, London 

1899, 124-9; Lapierre, Rapporl..., im Afrique 

frangaise-— Renseignements. coloniaux (Apr. 1920), 

69-91; Rosita Forbes, Across the Libyan Desert to 

Kufara, in Geog. Journal (1921), 81-101; eadem, 

The secret of Sahara: Kufara, London 1921. 

(G. Yver) 

KUFS, Arabised form of Persian Kafitls, a people 
inhabiting south eastern Persia, more exactly 
the Kirman-western Balüéistàn region, in early 
mediaeval Islamic times, 

The name, literally “mountain dwellers", probably 
stems ultimately from O. Pers. akaufadiya—(< O. 
Pers. kaufa- mountain"), the name of a people in 
the Daiva inscription of Xerxes, who are mentioned 
together with the mačiya "men of Maka” (= Makrán, 
the coastal region of Balūčistān?), via N. Pers. 
küfidilküfiť (cl. R. G. Kent, Old Persian grammar, 
deris, lexicon, New Haven 1953, 15%, 165), In early 
Islamic sources, the Küfi&is are frequently linked 
with the Balūčis in the alliterative phrase Kid u 
 Balà£, although it is clear that we are dealing here 
with two separate peoples [for the latter, see 
‘BALE CISTAN), 

The Arabic and Persian geographical writers of the 
4th/roth century (Iştakhrī, Ibn Hawkal, the Hudad 
al-‘dlam, etc.) mention the region of the Kûfiċis as a 
mountainous one, lying to the south of the Diabal 
Biriz in eastern Kirman, where dwelt the Balūč. 
Grosso modo, this region corresponded with the little- 
known one of Bashakard/Bashkardia (g.v. in Suppl.] 
in modern Persia, sc. the mountainous area lying to 
the east of Minib and between the Djaz Maryan 
depression on the north and the coastal plain of 
Makran on the south. Whether the present-day 
Bashkardis are descendants of the mediaeval Küficis 
is unclear and probably impossible to prove or dis- 
prove, in view of the dearth of historical, demo- 
graphic and linguistic information on this remote 
corner of Persia; one can only remark that the two 
groups of dialects making up Baghkardi form a dis- 
tinct Iranian language of its own, to be separated 
from New Persian on the one hand and Balüet on 
the other. 

The Islamic sources agree on stigmatising the 
Küfiéls on the 4th-sth/roth-irth centuries as a 
predatory people, nominally Muslim, but behaving 
with inhuman cruelty to the travellers and others 
whom they intercepted within the Dasht-i Lat, into 
which they raided from their hill fastnesses; there is 
a classic description of their characteristic savagery in 
al-Mukaddas! (wrote ca. 375/985), 488-90, cf. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelaller, 263-5. The Büyid amirs Mu‘iex 
al-Dawla and his nephew ‘Aud al-Dawla took 
draconian measures against the Küfitis as they ex- 
tended their rule eastwards from Fars to Kirmin 
and put an end to the independent power in Kirmán. 
of Mubammad b. Ilyas (see iLvàstps]. In 324/936 
Mu‘izz al-Dawia defeated the “chief of the Kufy 
and Balas", ‘All b. al-Zandji, at Dilfarid in the 
sardsir or mountainous zone of Kirman, but had to 
leave him in control of the Küficis' mountain haunts. 
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After the death of Muhammad b. llyàs in 356/967, 
‘Adud al-Dawla invaded Kirman and wrested the 
province from the former's sons and their allies the 
Küfits. During 360-1/970-2, two campaigns were 
launched against the Kafitis, as a result of which 
Bayid authority was extended as far eastwards as 
Tiz and Makran, the Kūfičī and Baldé lands laid 
waste, and large numbers of them deported or taken 
hostages (for details, see C. E. Bosworth, The 
Banit llyis of Kirmén (320-571932-68), in. Iran and 
Islam, in memory of the late Vladimir Minorsky, ed. 
Bosworth, Edinburgh 1971, 111-18). 

"The Küfieis did not, of course, disappear after this. 
They continued to prey on travellers through the 
Great Desert, although the establishment in the 
sth/11th century of the Great Saldjük sultanate and 
the autonomous Saldjük amirate in Kirman seems to 
have reduced their activities to manageable propor- 
tions. The amir of Kirman Kawurd [g.0.] is said to 
massacred the Kafict chiefs in their strongholds in 
the Djabal Bariz, and after this, mention of the 
Küfiis as a distinct ethnic element drops out of 
mention in the histories; presumably they now 
‘mingled with the general ethnic stock of south- 
eastern Persia. 
Bibliography: The information of the mediae- 
val geographers is given in Le Strange, The lands 
of theCastern Caliphate, 316-17, 323-4, and Schwarz, 
Tran im Mittelalter, 261-6, ct. also Hudud al-ülam, 
65, 124, 20r, 324-5. The Büyid campaigns are 
described by Miskawayh in his Tadjárib ai-umam, 
later repeated in Ibn al-Athir; see Bosworth, The 
Bani Ilyas of Kirman, loc. cit. All these sources are 
utilised in the detailed study by idem, The Kafichis 
or Qufs in Persian history, in Iran, Jnal. of the 
British Institue of Persian Studies, xiv (1976), 
$37. (C. E. Boswoxru) 
KOH-I BABA, the mountain massif of cen- 
tral Afghánistàn, being the westwards and south- 
wards extension of the Pamirs "knot" and the Hindü 
Kush [g.v.] of north-eastern Afghánistàn. The name 
Küh-i Baba is properly given to the east-west chaine 
magistrale running westwards from Kābul and lying 
to the south of the upper Heri Rad, with outliers 
running southwards and westwards through the 
regions of the Ghorat and Hazdradiat [see GnOR 
and MAZARADiAT in Suppl] between such river 
valleys as those of the Helmand, Arghandab and 
Tarnak. On the northern side of the Her Rad 
stretch the Paropamisus Mountains, rising to 3,600 
mr1,200 ft., and northwestwards to the Murghab 
valley and the Russian border, the Küh-i Hisar 
(4,230 m.[13,150 ft.) and its continuation the Band-i 
Turkistán (3,500 m./10,900 ft.). To the east of Kabul, 
the Safid Küh stretches to the south of Djalalabad 
towards the Khyber Pass [see KHAYBAR PASS] and 
the Pakistan frontier, attaining a height of 4,760 m./ 
14,800 ft. The central Kah-i Baba has as its highest 
point Shah Füladl, 5,140 m./x6,000 ft. high and 
Covered in perpetual snow. The whole region is thus 
a ganglion of mountain chains and upland plateaux, 
across which communication has always been ardu- 
cus: thus the Unai Pass between the headwaters of 
the KAbul River and the Helmand lies at 3,300 m. 
16,300 ft., the Shibar Pass between the Kabul valley 
and northern Afghénistiin via the Ghórband lies at 
3,000 m/9,400 ft, the Hadjigak Pass from the 
Unai district northwards to Bamiyan lies at 3,700 m./ 
44,550/t., and the Kirmu Pass connecting the valleys 
of the upper Heri Rod and the Helmand lies at 
3,100 m,/9,730 ft. 

Because of the difficult communications, the 
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historic routes linking the principal towns of Af- 
ghinistan, sc. Kabul, Kandahar and erit, have 
often gone round this central massif southwards or 
northwards, and today, it remains one of the most 
thinly-populated and least-known regions of the 
country, Much field work, archaeological, ethnologi- 
cal and topographical, needs to be done here, and 
this will certainly throw important light on Af- 
ghdnistdn’s past history. Because of the configuration 
and the harsh climate, much of the region is totally 
unpopulated, but on the plateaux and in the villages 
there is pastoralist transhumance and nomadism and 
some agriculture, The population of the Ghórát and 
Hazāradjāt regions is predominantly Tadjtk, with 
vestigal ethnic elements like the Mongols, and with 
increased penetration on the southern fringes by 
Pashtüns. The towns of the region, like Pandjáb or 
PandjAó, Ghizid, Uruzgàn and Dawiatyar, are small 
and have only local importance. 

Bibliography: J. Humlum, La géographie de 
Afghanistan, étude d'un pays aride, Copenhagen 
1959, 16-37, 55-8; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Prince- 
ton 1973, 3 ff., 57 ff. (C. E. Boswonru) 
KOH-I NOR (Kon-i Noor) a diamond; now 

weighing 1064/16 carats, but originally much larger; 
the early history of it is obscure, and authorities 
are not agreed as to whether it may be identified 
with the diamond mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs 
(Babur-ndma, tr. Beveridge, 477, 702); but ca. 1656 
it was presented by Mie Djumla [see MumAMMAD 
sao} to the Mughal emperor, Shih Djahin, and 
was seen in 1665 by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Awrangzib; in 1739 it was carried off to Persia by 
Nadir Shah, who gave it the name it now bears. 
Nadir Shah's grandson, Shah Rukh, gave it in 1751 
to Ahmad Shih Durrani, whose grandson, Shah 
Shudji‘, when in exile in Lahore in 1813, had to 
surrender it to tbe Sikh Maharadja Randiit Singh, 
On his death-bed in 1839, Randilt Singh is said to 
have expressed a wish that the diamond should be 
sent to the temple of Djagannath, in Orissa, but it 
remained in Lahore until the annexation of the 
Pandjab in 1849 by the East India Company, who 
presented it to Queen Victoria. It was subsequently. 
incorporated in the state crown used by Queen 
Elizabeth, consort of King George VI, at their coro- 
nation in 1937. 

Bibliography: E. W. Streeter, The great dia- 
monds of the world, ch. xi, London 1882; J. B. 
Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, Appendix 
i, London r889; N. S, Maskelyne, The Koh-i-Nur, 
in Nature, xliv (1891), $35 {; H. Beveridge, 
Bábur's diamond: was it the Koh-i nar ?, in Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review (April 1899); Yule 
and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, ed. W. Crooke, London 
1903, 491. s.v. Kohinor. (T. W. ARNOLD) 
AL-KOHI (see Suppl} 

AL-KOHIN, name of a certain number of 
Moroccan families, of Jewish origin but con- 
verts to Islam, One of the best-known of them is the 
family to which belonged And Muyamman “AnD At- 
KAptr s. Anta, who towards the end of the r2th/ 
18th century pursued religious studies under the 
direction of such famous scholars as Ibn al-Hadidj 
{g.], Hamdin, Ibn Süda {¢.v.], Abmad and Iba 
Kiran [¢.v. in SuppL]. Being an immediate disciple 
of Mawlay al-‘Arbi al-Darķāwī [see DARKAWa], he 
Joined the religious order which the latter had 
recently founded. He made his first pilgrimage, and 
wrote about this in a Rila apparently lost, then 
finally settled in Medina where he died in Safar 1254/ 
April-May 1834. 
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Al-Kühin left behind a Fahrasa [g-e.] called Imdad 
dhawi "Listisdád ilā ma'álivi al-riwiya wa "Lisnád 
(Ms. Rabat, 514, ff, 1-20), two commentaries on 
al-Bukbari, Minah tldhiyya wa-mawahib iAltisasiyya 
“ala "I-Djimi* al-Sabih (Ms. Rabat, 34) and Nawajih 
al-tard wa "ISanbar wa 'I-mish al-udri Hi-shark Ahir 
tardjamat Sakih al-Bubkàri (Ms. Rabat, 892 D), and 
finally, a Munya! alJakir al-muladiarrid wa-samir 
al-munir al-munfarid, a selective gloss on the Sharh 
al-Adjurstiniyya o Ibn ‘Adifba [gm], printed at 
Istanbul in 1315: “purely grammatical explanations 
are set aside, and only the allusive character is kept, 
in which the grammar is used to illustrate the 
process of the manifestation of divine light" (J.-L. 
Michon, 282, ef. 115-29, where two passages from 
this work are translated). 

One of this mystic’s descendants, Hasan b. 
Mubammad b. Kasim b. Almad b. ‘Abd al-Küdir 
(b. fy15 ir Cairo) is the author of the Kidd Tabakat 
al-Shadhiliyya al-kubra, published at Cairo jn 
1347/1938-8). 

Bibliography: Kattini, Sakeat al-anfas, lith. 
Fis 1316, ii, 169-70; “Abd al-Hayy al-Kattini, 
Fihris al-jahiris, Fis 1346-7)/2937-8, i, 368-71; 
R. Basset, in Recueil de Mémoires et de Textes 
publiés en l'honneur du XIV* Congrès des Orienta- 
listes, Algiers 1905, 20; E. Lévi-Provengal, Chorfa; 
Brockelmann, S ÍI, 881; J.-L. Michon, Ibn ‘Ajiba 
et son Mi‘raj, Paris 1973, index. (En.) 
KOHISTAN (») or KUHISTAN is the arabic- 

ised form of the Persian name Kabistin meaning a 
mountainous country (derived from sh, "moun- 
tain" with the sufix -istén) and corresponds to the 
Arabic designation al-Djibal. As the Iranian 
plateau is very mountainous, we find many more or 
less extensive areas in it to which the name Kúhistān 
has been given, as Yakat has already remarked 
(iv, 204). Many of these names bave disappeared in 
course of time. Thus Kazwini (ed. Wüstenfeld, 228) 
says that the term Iühistán is used for Media, which 
other geographers always call al-Djibàl In the 
Shék-ndma of Firdawsl we even tind Kühistàn used 
as the old name of Mà ward? al-Nahr (cd. Vullers, 
531) but this is probably a case of erroneous identifi- 
cation made by Firdawst himself (cf. also Vullers, 
Lexicon, sx. Kh}. 

The principal districts that are or have been 
called Kühistán ere as follows: 

z. Kühistánd Khurasün. This is the mountain- 
ous and partially arable region which stretches south 
of Nishàpür as far as Sistin in the south-east. It is 
surrounded on all sides by the great salt desert of 
the Central Iranian plateau and consists of scat- 
tered groups of oases; one feature of its geographical 
unity is the fact that no part of it belongs to one 
of the great centres of civilisation that surround it. 
‘These are in the north Nighápür, in the north-east 
Herat, in the south-east Sistin, in the south-west 
Kirmén with Yazd, and in the west Media, Although 
Kübistin has always been connected with these by 
caravan routes and is therefore not absolutely cut 
off, its isolated position, combined with the relatively 
low productivity of the soil, has caused it to be little- 
known and neglected and its inhabitants have 
usually been ruled by a member of independent 
lords. If it has been reckoned a district of Khurasin, 
this is only because NishApür and Herat are relatively 
the nearest places to ít. Kühistàn has therefore never 
been a very clear-cut geographical term; a modern 
traveller like Curzon, although he describes the 
different districts, does not even mention its name. 

The orography of Kihistan is still little known. 


The mountain chains which in the north run more 
east to west, assume the direction N.W.S.E, as 
one moves southwards. These chains, which have 
passes rising to over 3,000 feet, enclose cultivated 
areas of which the principal are, begianing in the 
north: Turshiz and Turbat-i Haydari [7..], now 
called Turbat-i Shaykh Ishak, and to the east 
Djám; next comes the district of Djunabad (formerly 
Yunabid) and more to the east, that of Kh Af [¢v.] 
with the old town of Zawzan; then comes ‘Tin, 
with the district of Tabas on the west of it, which 
later extends so far to the west that in the Middle 
‘Ages it was not included in Kühistàn; next come to 
the south of these, KiPin and Birdjand, to the south 
of which there are no more oases of any importance 
until we reach Sistán by the Nih route. The rivers 
of the region are of little importance; irrigation is 
done by canals and Aandts; Mukaddasl, (322, reading 
of the Istanbul ms) says that the only running 
Stream he knows in Kühistin is near Tabas; the 
latter is also the only town which he includes, with 
the neighbouring district of Kuri, in the diurtim or 
warm cegions. 

It is probable that various places in Kabistin 
have a history going back to pre-Islamic times, but 
80 far we have no information on this period. To 
realise this, it is sufficient to glance at the second 
map given by Herfeld in his article Khorasan: Denk- 
malsgeographische Studien sur Kulturgeschichte des 
Islams in Tran, in Isl, xi (1921), 107-74. The journey 
of this writer in 1925 confirmed his first impression. 
Moses of Chorene does not mention this region in his 
Geography. In the period of the early Arab con- 
quests, we find Kihistin under the rule of the 
Hephthalites, Historians say that it was first con- 
quered in the caliphate of Umar by ‘Abd Allah b, 
Budayl al-Khuzit!; the latter setting out for Kirmán 
took al-Tabasayn—it is by this dual (for Tabas and 
Kurim, according to al-Balidhuri) that the Arabs 
always refer to the district of Tabas—tater called 
the “two gates of Khurásün" (Tabari, i, 2704); a 
deputation of the inhabitants is said to have con- 
cluded a treaty with Umar (Balàdhurt, 403). In 
3/653, when Ibn ‘Amir undertook the conquest of 
Khurdsia, his advance guard under al-Abnaf passed 
through Kohistan and defeated the Hephthalites there 
(Tabari, i, 2885, and Baládhuri, 403, who give other 
traditions also). In the years following, Kübistàn 
was the centre of a great national revolt under a 
chief called Karin (a village in Kahistin stil bears 
this name), a rising which was put down by Ibn 
Khizim (Tabari, i, 2905; Marquart, Eranfahr, 135). 
In st/6zr it was again necessary to reconquer 
this was done by al- Rab b. Ziyád from “the Turks’ 
or rather Hephthalites (Tabari, ii, 156). Henceforth 
Kühistán formed from the administrative point of 
view a part of Khurüsün, and more particularly of 
the provinces which the Arab geographers still call 
by the old name of Abarshahr with its capital 
Nishipar (cf. particularly Va*gübi, Bulddn, 278, 
tr. Wiet, 84, who gives a rather limited definition 
to Hühistán, for he mentions a-Tabasayn, Djim 
and Zawzan separately), These remote districts be- 
came ín the early centuries of Islam the principal 
refuge of Zoroastrians driven from their homes by 
the new religion (c. particularly, Inostrantsev's 
work quoted iu the Bibliography). In the srd/oth 
century the proviace was under the rule of the 
‘Tahirids (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 35) and later of the 
Saffarids. The Arab geographers of the 3rd-gth! 
oth-roth centuries know it very well, In this period 
KWin was the capital and the commercial centre of 
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Kahistin, especially for through trade between 
Kirmin and Khurüsin. The province was further 
noted for a very fine linen woven there, which Abü 
Nuwis mentions under the name Kihiyya (cf. 
Dishiz, Bayan, Cairo 1332, i, 79, and R. B. Serjeant, 
Islamic textiles, material for a history up to the Mongol 
conquest, Beirut 1972, 95-6); this industry flourished 
at Tün in particular. Prayer-carpets also were made 
there. In the year 444/1052, Nasir-i Khusraw passed 
through Kühis:án, going from Isfahan. He went by 
Tabas, Ton, Ka’in and Sarakhs and describes them 
as large flourishing towns. In the time of the Saldjaks, 
Kahistan, the old asylum of the Zoroastrians, be- 
came a refuge for the Isma‘lt heretics, who for this 
reason were often called al-maldhida al-bahiyya. 
‘They built here strongholds on the model of the 
famous citadel of Alamut; there are still many ruins 
of these castles which have not yet been fully ex- 
amined (Herzfeld, Reisebericht, 273; M. G.S. 
Hodgson, The order of Assasins, The Hague 1955, 
index; B. Lewis, The Assasins, a radical sect in 
Islam, London 1967, 44-5; P. R. E. Willey, The 
Assassins in Quhisian, in Jnat. Royal Central Asiatic 
Soc., Iv {1968}, 180-3), The Khwarizmshahs had on 
several occasions to send military expeditions to 
punish the maldhida (cf, e.g Djuwaynt, Ta?riki-i 
Djihán-Gughà, ii, 47, 49). The coming of the Mongols, 
who exterminated the Isma‘llis, at the same time 
brought about the ruin of Kühistän. The region 
lost all importance and the geographers—like Abu 
‘-Fidi’—only quote their predecessors of several 
centuries before, It is improbable that this is the 
district referred to by Marco Polo under the name of 
Tunocain, which Le Strange, Lands, 352 proposes 
to identify as Tün-u Kain, During the following 
centuries the region must have very often been in a 
state of anarchy (cf. Idrisi, tr. Jaubert, |, 430) 
when power was in the hands of chiefs of Arab 
origin. The Safawids exercised some authority there, 
but after them, power lay in the hands of the amirs 
of Tabas and of Kin. At this time, Kthistin in- 
clined towards Afghnistàn rather than Persia, until 
the Kigjirs succeeded in bringing it under their 
sway towards the middle of the rgth century. The 
chiefs of the ruling families kept their positions as 
governors for the Shah and received pompous titles 
from the Persian court. About 1900 the amirs of 
Käin no longer lived in this town but in Birdjand; 
they claim descent from the Arab tribe of Khuzayma. 
Some members of this family also ruled Sistán. The 
rulers of Tabas also governed at this time the district 
of Diunibád (chief town Djunayn). 

The settled population of Kahistin is of a very 
ancient stock; their houses are also of a very archaic 
type. Their dialect seems to offer few pecularities. 
Ivanov distinguishes in Kühistán the dialect groups 
of Turshiz and Diunábàd and that of Kirin, Tün 
and Birdjand. Many villages around Kin and 
Birdjand are inhabited exclusively by sayyids. In 
some places we also find descendants of the Ismlis, 
who recognise the authority of the Agha Khin, e.g. 
at Kin and Birdjand. There are also small colonies 
of Bahi" while the Sunni Afghin element is 
relatively strong. The nomads are for the most part 
Arab Sunnis, still speaking Arabic; they live along 
the main routes, and include the Khuzayma, from 
whom came the amirs of K2'in. A few Turkish tribes 
are found only in the north as far as Turbat-i Haydari. 
Finally, in the south there are Balūčis, who move 
in summer towards Sistin. 

Kühistán has never in its history contained any 
major urban centres comparable to those of northern 


and eastern Khurāsān; when Sykes was there in 
1900, Käin had only ca. 4,000 inhabitants, This 
may be one reason why the region (with the ex- 
ception of the more northerly part, around Zawzan, 
see KHYAF) did not in earlier times produce such an 
abundance of ‘ulama? and scholars as the other cities 
of Khurasan. However, Storey, Persian literature, i, 
923, mentions a modern Tadhkira-yi shu‘ar@.i 
KiPinat by one Diva? al-Din Ka*inati on some poets 
of KWinat and Birdjand, and in mediaeval times we 
find Tha‘allbt mentioning poets with the nisba of 
“al-K@int”, e.g. the Abd Mansür Kasim b. Ibrahim 
al-Kvinl in Tatinemat al-yatima, ed. Eghbal, ii, 45. 
Birdhand has in recent times been the most important 
town, even though it lies in a less fertile situation 
than the smaller Kain. Administratively, much of 
Kühistán falls today within the shalrastám of Bir- 
diand, in the oth ustān or province of Khurasin, 
and within this shahrastin or district there is bathsh 
or sub-district of the same name (pop. in 1950, 
43,4009) and a further ba&Ash of Käin (pop. in 1950, 
65,000). The products of the region include some 
cereals, such as wheat and barley, opium, silk and 
saffron, and there is carpet-weaving and camel- 
raising. 

Bibliography: All the Arab authors in the 
BGA; Hudid al-“ilam, tr. Minorsky, 103, comm. 
326:7; Nüsiri Khusraw, Sa/ar-ndma, ed. Scheter, 
95; Ibn Bastia, iii, 79; Abu ‘I-Fida’, Takwim 

al-buldān, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1840, 

444; Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de ia 

Perse, Paris 1861, 466; G. Le Strange, The lands 

of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 352-633 

C. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii, 260 ff.; Goldsmid, Eastern 

Persia, i, 341; Curzon, Persia, London 1892, i, 

199-203; Yate, Khurasan and Sistan, Edinburgh 

and London 1900; Sykes, Twenty thousand miles 

in Persia, London 1902, 28 ff, 394; E. Herzfeld, 

Reisebericht, in ZDMG, lxxx (1920) 27216; 

vou Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen, Stuttgart 

and Tübingen 1818, 99 and passim; Inostrantsev, 

The emigration of (he Parsis lo India and the 

Musulman world in the middle of the 8th century, 

tr. L. Bogdanow in Journal of the K. R. Cama 

Institute, No. 1 (Bombay 1922), 33, 7r (quoted 

by Herzfeld); W. Ivanov, Notes on the ethnology 

of Khurasan, in Geogr. Jnal., lxvii (1926), 143-57; 

idem, On the language of the gypsies of Qainat (in 

Easiern Persia), in JASB, N.S. x (1914), 439-55; 

Admiralty handbook, Persia, 1945, 108-9, 388-9, 

and index s.v». Birjand, Qain, ete.; W. B, Fisher, 

in Cambridge history of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 

736. For the European travellers through the 

region, see A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, 

Vienna 1950; N. N. Ambraseys and C. P. Melville, 

The seismicity of Kuhistan, Iran, in Geogr. Jnal., 

exliilj2 (1977), 179-99. See also Ar, TABAS and 

rursul. 

2. The Arab geographers appear to have known 
two towns of the name Kühistàn in the province 
of Kirmin, One of them was called Kahistin Abt 
Ghinim and was in the district of Djiruft, between 
this town and the Djabal al-Kufs (Mukaddasi, 52, 
461, 467; Hudüd al-‘dlam, tr. 65, 124, comm. 374-53 
‘Yalsit, iv, 206; Le Strange, 318). The other Kühistán 
was situated on the road from Sirdján to Bam, 
6 farsakhs from the former town (Ibn Khuradadhbih, 
66; Kudima, 196; Mukaddasl, 473; Le Strange, 311). 

3. Kübistán of Kabul in Afghánistn is a district 
to the north-east of the town of Kabul and includes 
the districts of Pandishir, Nidjzan, Tagan, etc, The 
population is composed of an element called Tadiiks, 
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who speak Persian and Pashté, and other elements 
called KGhistinl who speak Pasha'i (a Dardic dia- 
lect, sec DARDIG and KATIR LANGUAGES) and Parāči 
(Iranian) (ct. Imperial gazetteer of India, xiv, 241). 

4. The northem part of the native state of Swat 
in the north-west of India is also called Kihistan. 
It is the mountainous region around the upper 
course of the river Swit; it stretches eastwards as 
far as the Indus and westwards as far as Pandjkora 
so that a distinction is sometimes made between 
Kohistin of Swat and Kühistán of Pandjora. The 
people of the valleys (estimated to number 20,000) 
have suffered since the gth/rsth century from 
‘Afghan invasions. Under the rule of the Afghàus 
they became very zealous Sunni Muslims; the reli- 
gious chiefs (dġhund) have had an enormous influence 
in the country. Another consequence of the Afghan 
invasions has been the expansion of Pashtó all over 
the country. This language has gained ground at 
the expense of the old local dialects. The latter—to 
which the general name of Hühistáni is given—are 
very numerous and belong to the Dardi group 
which, according to the researchs of Morgenstierne, 
seems to belong to the Indian group of dialects, The 
principal dialects are; Garwi (Swat Küh), TOrwall 
(Swat and Pandikora Kab.) and Maya (Indus Küb.). 

Bibliography : Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
hosh, Calcutta 1880; Imperial Gazetteer of India, 

xxii, 183 ff. On the languages, see Grierson, 

Linguistic survey of India, viiif2, 507; G. Morgen- 

stierne, Report on a linguistic mission to Af- 

shanistan, Oslo 1926, Institutet for sammenlig- 
nende Kulturforskning, series C, 1-2; idem, in 

DARDIC and KAFIR LANGUAGES. 

s. Lastly, Kühistan is the name of a barren 
and mountainous region in the eastern part of the 
district of Karāči. The population in igor was 
estimated at 12,877 (Imperial gasetlecr of India, 
xv, 353). (J. H. Kramens*) 

ALKUELL, traditionally translated as antimony 
sulphide (stibnite), is synonymous in the Arabic 
and Persian geographical sources with dAmid and 
surma. Its primary source was Iran, where the 
following places were noted for its production; in 
Khurisán, Tis (Hudid al-‘älam, ed. M. Sutüda, tr. 
and comm. V. Minorsky, $ 23.11—5wrma), and Güz- 
gin (Hudüd a-‘ilam, | 23.51—sang-i surma); in 
Mázandarin, Samar near Sarl (Hudad al-àlam, 
§ 3223—surma) and Tabaristàn (Ibn Istandiyar, 
Ta?rikh-i Tabaristan, tr. E. G. Browne, 33—surma) ; 
and in Diibàl province, Mt. Damávand (Abd Dulaf, 
al-Risdla al-thãniyya, ed. V. Minorsky, $ s1—Auhl) 
and Isfahan (Ibn Rusta, al-A%äġ al-nafisa, 156— 
ithmid; aIsaklit, Masdlih ai-mamdlik, 203; Ton 
Hawkal, Sarat alard, ed. Kramers, 372; al-Mukad- 
dasi, Aksan al-tatdsim, 397; al-ha^libi, Lafd"if 
al-ma‘arif, ed. de Jong 110, tr. Bosworth, The Book 
of curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh 
1968, 128; al-Diübiz, alTabassur bi ‘Ltidjéra, cd. 
H. H. ‘Abd al-Wahbüb, in RAAD, xii (1932), 345— 
Ruhl; al-Kazvinl, *Adid^ib al-maghlikat, ed. Wüsten- 
feld, ti, 210—ithmid). Modern geological surveys 
record only three sources of antimony in Iran—at 
Patyar (7 miles east cf Andrak), at Turkmanl 
(zs miles south-east of Anárak) and at Shorab 
(100 miles north-west of Birdjand) (G. Ladame, Les 
ressources méalliferes de l'Iran, in Schweizerische 
mineralogische und petrographische Mitteilungen, xxv 
[1045], 189-92; J. V. Harrison, in Cambridge history 
of Iran, i, Cambridge 1968, 512-13, fig. 119). None 
of these, it should be noted, are near the sites listed 
above. 


A study of the words al-kull, surma and idmid 
indicates that the substance was in fact only rarely 
antimony sulphide, Al-kuht was used in two different 
ways in mediaeval Arabic and Persian texts, First 
of all, it was used as a general term for any eye 
cosmetic. Such eye cosmetics were prepared from 
aumerous different substances and would have had 
quite different colorations, as is made clear for 
example in the Lapidary of Pseudo-Aristotle (ed. 
J. Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, $$ 11, 12, 52) 
Where turquoise, lapis lazuli and fütiyi (zinc oxide) 
are mentioned as ingredients of atid, and al- 
Kazwin! and al-Dimasbi also note a variety of 
stones and other substances which could be included 
(e.g. al-Kazwinl, ii, 229-34). The word Kuh was still 
used in this way in the last century—for example, 
Sanguinetti (Quelques chapitres de médicine et de la. 
thérapeutique arabe, in JA [1866], 320-1) gives the 
constituents of three types of Awhi—kuhl aghbar, kuhl 
asfar and kuhl “aziz, the latter being composed of 
eleven different substances. 

Al-kuhl was also used, however, to indicate a 
particular substance, as for example when al-Istakhri 
records a mine of al-kuid at Isfaban, and an interest- 
ing story in this connection is related by al-Tha‘alibi 
(loc. cit,). He writes that al-Hadjdiadj is reported to 
have given one of his special followers the provincial 
governorship of Isfahfin with the words, "I make 
you governor of the area of which the stone is 
al-kuhl”, and adds that Isfahán was talked of in 
these terms because the ki! stone there was of such 
excellent quality. 4Auh! in these instances was 
something more specific than eye cosmetics in 
general, ie. it was à particular substance, mineral 
or metal. 

The equating of al-Au in this latter sense with 
ithmid and surma is evident from such passages as 
al-Kazwini, i, 210, and Abu 'Il-Kasim Káshául, 
"Aris al-djaudhir wa-nafPis alat yib, Tehran 1343] 
1966, 189, and the sources are unanimous in associ- 
ating the substence with lead. This is the evidence of 
Pseudo-Aristotle, $ sx and al-Hamdant, Kitdb al- 
Djawharatayn al-‘atikatayn, ed. C. Toll, fols, 21a, 
23a, the latter identifying ithmid with the ore from 

i ie. lead ore. Al-Hamdani, it 
should be noted, had a great deal of first-hand e 
perience of metallurgy. Equally confirmatory is the 
evidence of al-Kh"draumi, ed. E. Wiedemann, Bei- 
trage, xxiv, in SPMSE (1911), 93, and Kash&nt, 190, 
344. It therefore seems reasonable to assert that the 
kal mined at Isfahan was a lead mineral (Ibn Rusta, 
157, says that Isfahiin produced lead as well as 
ithmid), and to suggest that where Aubl in the 
literary sources indicates a naturally-occurring sub- 
stance as opposed to an artificially-made compound, 
it almost certainly refers to a lead mineral too. In 
this connection it should be noted that while it had 
generally been assumed that eye-paint in ancient 
Egypt had an antimony base, A. Lucas (Ancient 
Egyptian materials and industries, revised by J. R. 
Harris, 1962, 195-9) showed by analysis that it in 
fact consisted of galena, pyrolusite, browa ochre or 
malachite, and only in one instance, of antimony 
sulphide. 

As a cosmetic, al-Auht was ground as fine as 
possible and then used by women to dye their 
eyebrows and eyelashes or the edges of the lids. The 
cosmetic was applied by means of a small probe or 
stick with a rounded end called a mirwad, and was 
Kept in a small vessel called a muthula (E. W. Lane, 
Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 1954, 
37-8); in mediaeval times, the sticks were commonly 
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of bronze and the vessels of glass, and a special 
Object known in Khurásàn as wasma-difist was 
used for grinding the substance and pouring it into. 
the narrow-necked vessels (for such an object, see 
G. Fehérvári, Islamic metalwork in the Keir collection, 
London 1976, no, 18, and numerous similar pieces 
elsewhere). 

Al-kuhl also had a specifically medical function as 
an eye unguent, particulars of which are to be found 
in Ibn al-Baytar and other such writers. From this 
function comes the idea of ai-kakkal, ophthalmist 
[see fav]. 

ALkuhl is also the origin of our word alcohol. 
From a fine powder used to stain the eyelids, it 
came by extension to mean any fine impalpable 
powder produced by trituration or sublimation, and 
hence was applied to fluids of the idea of sublima- 
tion—an essence, quintessence or "spirit" obtained 
by distillation or rectification. Sublimation and the 
distillation of drugs was known to Khalaf b. ‘Abbas 
al-Zahrawi (Abulcasis) in the late 4th/roth century, 
but the more complicated process needed for the 
production of alcohol was probably introduced into 
the Islamic world from Europe, where it was first 
discovered in the zath century. (For a description of 
the preparation of arak in zoth/r6th century Mughal 
India, see Abu "I-Fadl ‘Allami, Pin-i Akbari, tr. 
H. Blochmann and H. S. Jarrett, Calcutta 1893, i, 69). 

Bibliography: the continued publication of 
previously unknown scientific or semi-scientific 
texts such as those of al-Hamdini and Abu 

"LKüsim Kashánl means that the works cited in 

the article on alAuM in ET! have become out- 

dated, but no detailed work on al-huhl has since 

been published. The reader is referred to E. O. 

Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der Aiche- 

mie, Berlin 1919, and to the works of Wiedemann, 

Beiträge xxiv, 93, 99; xxv, 218-9; xl, 176, 186, in 

SPMSE, 1911, 1914, and. H. E. Stapleton, Chém- 

istry in “Ing and Persia im the tenth century, in 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society in Bengal, viii, 

no. 6, 352, 372; but is advisable to read them in 

conjunction with all the information now avail- 
able in the Arabic or Persian texts cited above. 

Additional information is to be found ia other 

geographical texts, ia works on pharmacology, and 

in semi-sclentific texts such as Nasir al-Din Tost, 

Tansükh-ndmá-yi Ikhdnt, Tehran 1348/1969. Much 

material is also to be found in WA AS, i, 73. 

(E. Wiepemann - (J. W. ALLAN]) 

KUHRÜD, Arabic form of Persian Koh-rüd 
"mountain river", a village in western Persia on 
the summer caravan route between Kashan and 
Isfahan (g.0v.). In mediaeval times it fell within the 
province of Djibal, and Hamd Altih Mustawfi, 
Nushat al-kulsb, tr. 184, places it some 8 farsa 
from Kashán, sc. 27 miles/45 km. from the latter 
town; cf. also Schwarz, [ran im Mittelalter, 929 n. 16. 
Today, Kuhrüd falls administratively in the bakhsh 
of Kamsar, in the skahrasi@n of Kishün, in the 
second ustám or central province of Iran, see Far- 
hang-i diughrafiya-yi Ivan, iii, 218-19. It lies in the 
mountains on the slopes of a cultivated valley, and 
the agreableness of its climate in summer has been 
commented upon by numerous European travellers, 
from Chardin onwards, who have passed through it. 

G. Browne was there in 1888 and collected speci- 
ens of the distinctive dialect of the Kuhrad-Natanz 
district, see his A year amongst the Persians, Cam- 
bridge 1926, 203-8. 

Kuhrüd is apparently unmentioned by the earlier 
Arab and Persian geographers, until Mustawil 


(Bth/zath century) comments upon it and upon the 
fact that the river of Kuhrüd supplied Káshán with 
some of its water (of. cit, tr. 72); this river was 
dammed in Safawid times by the Band-i Kuhrüd in 
order to assure a supply for Kashan during the 
summer months, see Browne, of. ci, 202-3. Its 
monuments comprise a Safawid caravanseral and 
two 8th/14th century mosques, one apparently the 
Shi mosque and the other possibly that of the 
Sunn! villagers; for these, see O. Watson, The 
Masjid-i ‘Als, Quhrüd: an architectural and epigraphic 
survey, in Iran. Jnal. of the British Inst. of Persian 
Studies, xii (1975), 59-74. The mountains of the 
Kuhrüd district produce lead and cobalt, and the 
village may accordingly have had connections with 
the great ceramics centre of Kashan; see Hans Wulff, 
The traditional crafis of Persia, Cambridge, Mass. 
1966, 163. 
Bibliography: given in the article. 
(C. E. Boswortn) 

KOKAWA, or KOKA, capital of Bornü 
[gx] for much of the roth century, situated at 
12° 55' N. and 13" yo E. It was founded about 1814 
by al-Hidjdi Mubammad al-Amin b. Muhammad 
al-Kanimi [see AL-KAw MI], better known as Shaykh, 
or Shehu, al-Kánimi, He was a Kanembu malam 
{g.r-}, who had established himself at Ngala, south 
of Lake Chad. In 1808 or 1809 Fulani forces, linked 
with the djihdd of Usuman dan Fodio (q.v.), occupied 
and ravaged Birni Gazargamu [g.v], then the capital 
of Bornü. The Bornü ruler, or mai (g.v.), called 
upon al-Kanimf's help. The city changed hands 
several times but, although eventually the Fulani were 
conclusively expelled, Gazargamu never became the 
capital again, Mai Dunama wandered about, earning 
the derisive title “mai of the calabash" (a significant 
item of luggage) for his much travelling. Al-Kanimt 
received the fief of Ngornu, northwest of Ngala but 
still far from Gazargamu, for services rendered. 
Dunama was deposed by his uncle, Mubammad 
Ngileruma, who established a new capital, Birni 
Kafela, very near Ngornu, About 1813 al-Kànimi's 
power had so much grown that he was able to depose 
Muhammad, and to reinstate Dunama, keeping 
however Kafela as the mai’s official capital. With 
Gazargamu abandoned, Kafela very much in the 
shadow of al-Kaniml, and al-KánimI himself some- 
what at odds with local leaders in his own fief of 
Ngornu, there was no obvious centre of power in 
Bornü. About 1814 al-Kanimt decided to leave 
Ngornu, and built 2 new town, Kūka, again some- 
what to the northwest, nine miles from Lake Chad. 
The name comes from the Kanüri {¢.v.] word for 
baobab (Adansonia digitata) tree, one of which was 
growing on or near the site of al-Kiniml's own 
future dwelling. 

For the next thirty years, an uneasy balance 
existed between the legitimate dynasty at Kafela, 
and the shéhw's one at Kika. In r817 (Barth) or 
1820 (Brenner) a Bagirmi [q.v.] force invaded Borni, 
intending to oust al-Kánimi and restore to the mai 
his traditional powers; the plan failed and the mai 
was killed. Schultze (p. 257) mentions a sack of Kika 
by the invaders at this time, but this is not con- 
firmed in other sources. Al-Kānimī struck his own 
seal, dated 1819-20, but still continued to preserve 
a figurehead mai. Al-Kanimt died in 1837; the 
hitherto generally accepted date, 1835, seems almost 
certainly disproved by manuscript evidence. He was 
succeeded by his son ‘Umar [g..], under whom 
Küka continued to become increasingly the seat of 
all real power. In 1846 Wadai [¢.v.] was invaded, 
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with the intention of removing Shehu “Umar and 
re-establishing the mai. Koka was partially de- 
stroyed, and for two months lay almost a desert; but 
again the plan miscarried. The mai was executed; 
after his son was killed in battle some months later, 
no new mai was appointed, ‘Umar openly asserting 
that sovereignty which he and his father had long 
enjoyed in fact. Kaka was now the official, as well 
as the actual, capital of Borno. 

As, in the period after r8x4, power came more and 
more to centre upon Kika, the essential pattern of 
government—in essence, through fiefs ruled by 
courtiers—did not change, although there was 
greater centralisation than in the old days at Gazar- 
gamu. The Kika court was characterised by relative 
informality, lack of splendour, and a certain religious 
simplicity, in contrast to the elaborate, and in- 
creasingly hollow, ceremonial at Kafela, Yüsuf b. 
‘Abd al-Kádir, son of a former imam at Gazargamu, 
was appointed imdm of the Kika mosque, and 
presided over all religious festivals. Minor legal mat- 
ters, such as divorce and inheritance, were handled 
by hádis appointed by al- Kánirni; serious crimes and 
capital cases were referred to al-KAnimI himself, 
and bis six principal companions. After 1846, cere- 
monial tended to increase, and the number of 
courtiers and noblemen grew larger. With the chal- 
lenge from Kafela removed, and with an ever-larger 
nuraber of people competing for wealth and rewards 
which were no longer expanding sufficiently rapidly, 
divisive forces appeared within Kika itself; “Umar, 
a pious and aimable man, was also irresolute and 
weak, unable to maintain his father's firm control 
of the city and the state. 

Alter the Wadai sack in 1846, Küka was rebuilt, 
but a new town was added to the east, and into this. 
quarter the political leaders moved. The shehuw's 
main palace was in the east town, although that in 
the west town was refurbished, and the shehu visited 
it from time to time, particularly at religious festivals. 
The west town, ie. the original Kika, became the 
residential area of non-titled families, and foreign 
merchants; it had the larger population. Each town 
was walled separately. (Kükawa is a plural form: 
there were in fact two Kūka towns). The wall of the 
eastern town, in 1870, was crenellated, about 2o feet 
high, made of clay and gravel, with terraces on the 
inner side; during the rains, the upper and thinner 
part of the wall began to disintegrate, and goats 
grazed on the terraces. The space between the two 
towns was almost as densely built up as the towns 
themselves, and there were in addition many huts, 
farms and hamlets round about. Nachtigal, who 
arrived on 6 July 1870, estimated the double town 
as about 2 1/4 miles long and 1 mile broad. A dendal, 
or promenade (Barth called it "this high road of 
ambition"), a standard feature of Kanūri towns but 
here on a much extended scale, started at the west 
gate of the west town, and ran straight on, across 
the intervening space, and two-thirds of the way 
through the east town, until it came to the shehu's 
main palace, which was distinguished by an upper 
storey and some towerlike elevations. Before the 
palace, a little to the north, a low minaret overlocked 
the boundary wall of a complex of houses and huts, 
identifying them as a mosque. The usual dwelling 
consisted of a considerable area, in which were huts 
of thatch, and cubical earthen buildings usually of 
one room; as much as three-quarters of the total 
area might be of courtyards and unroofed enclosures, 
including gardens and stable yards. The general 
architectural appearance of the city was dispiriting; 


the outer walls, at a distance, could hardly be 
distinguished from the surrounding ground, whilst 
within, the roads and paths were generally lined by 
the windowless walls of adjoining compounds. Some 
trees, and an unusually abundant bird life, re- 
freshed the eye of the visitor. 

Daily markets were held in various parts of 
Kükawa, but the main market took place on Mon- 
days, outside the westernmost gate, Although this 
was often very crowded, and shopping there difficult 
because of the press of customers, the people were 
generally orderly. Among the goods offered for sale 
were livestock (camels, horses (both riding and draft), 
cattle, donkeys, goats, sheep and fowls), cloth and 
clothing of all kinds, foodstuffs (various grains and 
meats, honey, milk, butter, dried fish, vegetables, 
fruit, natron), cooking and eating utensils, leather 
goods, basketware, carpentry and metalwork, weap- 
ons, even boats, firewood, fodder, charcoal, building 
materials (mats, poles, etc.), rope, and other com- 
modities. Slaves formed an important element in 
market transactions, with prices for a sedasi (a boy 
measuring six spans from the ankle to the top of the 
head, aged 12 to 15) indicating the general tone of the 
slave market, Special slaves, such as eunuchs, dwarfs, 
deaf-mutes and concubines, were generally sold 
privately, as were the best quality horses, and not 
on the open market. Major imports from Europe and 
North Africa about 1870 were coins (both cheap and 
of luxury quality), women’s ornaments, rosaries, 
aromatics, tarbushes, paper, guns, swords and sabres 
{although weapons were also manufactured locally), 
chain mail, needles, scissors, knives and razors; 
principal exports northwards were slaves, ivory and 
‘ostrich feathers, Barth in 185r was very critical of 
the lack of local industry in Kükawa; there seems 
to have been a considerable improvement by the 
early 18705, when also a greater variety of goods is 
reported on the market, and the use of currency 
(cowries, strips of cloth, Maria Theresa dollars) seems 
to have won a wider acceptance. Trade with North 
Africa was at this time being inconvenienced by the 
extreme unreliability, in any commercial contracts, 
of most of the Kükawa nobility. Kükawa did not 
profit much from modern trade patterns developing 
to the south. In r891 Charles Macintosh, of the 
Royal Niger Company, visited the city in search of 
a trade treaty, but the North African community 
there persuaded the Shehu, Hashim b. (Umar, to 
refuse his presents and send him away. 

The population of Kükawa was probably about 
60,000 during its heyday. There were a considerable 
number of Kur’Snic scholars and teachers, and many 
blind beggars; shurafd? came from Morocco and the 
haramayn, pious men from Egypt and Tunis, Tim. 
buktu and Senegal, pilgrims from the western Sahara 
and the Hausa and Fulani countries, all more oc less 
attracted by the reputation for open-handed gener- 
osity which Shehu “Umar in particular enjoyed. 

The downfall of Kükawa was at the hand of 
Rabih [eo], a man of eastern Sudanese origin. 
Probably early in 1893, although precise dating of 
these events is extremely difficult, Rabib and his 
army, moving westwards, occupied Logone, a vassal 
state under Bornü. In two battles, at Amja and 
Legarwa, the Bornd forces vainly tried to defeat 
Rabih; after the second defeat, organised Bornü 
resistance collapsed. Shehu Hashim had been present 
at the second battle, though taking no active part; 
he fled to Kükawa, and abandoned it within a few 
days, at Rabih’s approach. Rabib occupied the town, 
sometime in 1893, without a struggle. What hap- 
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pened next is uncertain; some authorities report the 
ruthless pillaging of the capital, with several thou- 
sands of people killed or captured, while others argue 
that the violence was much more restrained. Cer- 
tainly an immense booty was captured. Readings 
from the Kur?in were among the festivities celebrat- 
ing the victory. Shortly after the conquest, Rabib 
decided to move the capital to Dikwa, an older 
town of strategic importance, where water supplies 
were better and grain more accessible, Kükawa was 
partly demolished, and everything which could not 
be carried away was burnt. Only the tombs of the 
Shehus, where Rabih himself had prayed, were 
respected. 

In 1902, the British installed Bukar Garbai, a 
grandson of “Umar, as Shehu, first at Mongonu 17 
miles south of KOkawa, but with the explicit inten- 
tion of reoceupying Kükawa. Attempts to revitalise 
the desolate capital failed, and at the end of 1906 
both the British administration and the traditional 
Bornü adminis:ration were definitively established 
at Maiduguri. In 1922. Kükawa was reported to be 
no more than a mass of ruins, and a small hamlet. By 
1975 it had so far recovered as to be a thriving little 
town, and an administrative District Headquarters. 
The graves of al-KAnimi, ‘Umar, and their two 
immediate successors are still revered, and a baobab 
tree, said to replace the one from which the town 
first took its name, is preserved as an historical 
monument. 

Bibliography: Denham and Clapperton, Nar- 
rative of travels. .., London 1828, reprinted in the 
Hakluyt series, vols. iiv of the group entitled 
Missions lo the Niger, ed. E. W. Bovill, 1966: 
H. Barth, Travels and discoveries in north and 
central Africa, originally published in five volumes 
in 1857-8, but the most accessible edition today is 
probably the complete, three-volume reprint done 
in London in 1965; G. Rohlfs, Quer durch Afrika, 
Leipzig 1874; G. Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, by 
far the fullest and most valuable account of 
Kükawa (originally published in 1879-89; re- 
printed in 1967; a complete, four-volume English 
translation, published by Christopher Hurst in 
London, is in progress); C. Monteil, De Saint 
Louis à Tripolis par le Tchad, Paris 1894; A. 
Schultze, The sullamate of Bormw, tr. from the 
German with additions and appendices by P. A. 
Benton, English edn. first published xor3, re 
printed London 1968; L. Brenner, The shekus of 
Kukawa: a history of the al-Kanemi dynasty of 
Bornu, Oxford 1973. (H. J. Fisner) 
KUL, an old Turkish word which came, in Islamic 

times, to mean “slave boy, male slave", defined 
by Mabmüd Kishghari, Diwin tughé! al-Turk, ed. 
Kilisli Rifat Bilge, i, 282, tr. Atalay, i, 336-7, as 
‘abd. However, the original meaning of kul in Orichon 
Turkish was rather "servant, vassal, dependent" 
(the masculine counterpart of kán "female servant, 
etc", the two words being linked in the Kültegi 
inscription, text references in Talat Tekin, A gram- 
mar of Orkhon Turkish, Bloomington, Ind. 1968, 347), 
since slavery in the Islamic juridical sense did not 
exist among the ancient Turks. 

‘The word spread through the northern tier of the 
Islamic world as the Turks became Islamised and 
entered the Iranian lands and beyond, pessing into 
Persian, Kurdish, Caucasian languages, etc, and 
used both in a religious sense "slave [of God)" and 
above all in military contests, since Turks became 
so omnipresent as military slaves. Under the Otto- 
mans, Aullar became the standard designation for the 


 Janissaries [see vei: čer), and under the Ottomans 
and the Persian Safawids alike, the latter with their 
Turkish, Georgian and other slave troops, we find 
the title ullar aghasl given to the commander-in- 
chief of the sovereign's slave forces [see onuLAm, iv 
and on). An extension of the religious usage of the 
word may also be seen in such names, common in 
Safawid Persia and in neighbouring states influenced 
by it, with Kul as a component, e.g. *AII-Kull, Sháh- 
kuli, Yazdān-ķuli; see further LaKAB v. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the article): G. Doerfer, Türkische und Mon- 
sotische Elemente im Neupersischen, II. Türkische. 
Elemente im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1967, 503-5, 
556, Nos. 1519, 1572. (C. E. Bosworrn) 
KUL MUSTAFÀ, called KAYIKDJI, 11th/17th 

century Turkish folk poet of Janissary origin. 
His nickname Kaylkdif (“The Boatman) seems to 
have originated from his association in his youth 
with the corsair, later admiral, Turghud Re"is (g.v.] 
im Algeria. His narrative or epic poems on con- 
temporary important events became very popular 
in the atmy and at court, ard his fame lies more in 
these than in his less attractive lyrics. Among his 
famous narrative poems, the most notable concern 
the assasination of ‘Othman II by the Janissaries; 
Shah tAbbáss conquest of Baghdid; Murâd IV's 
siege of Baghdad; the revolt of Abaza Hasan Pasha, 
the governor of Aleppo; and particularly, the epic 
of Gendj ‘Othman, a young hero who is drowned in 
the Tigris during the siege of Baghdad. Kul Mustaf’’s 
style and language are in the true tradition of folk 
poets, and are very little influenced by diwdn 
poetry. 

Bibliography: Küprülzade Mehmed Fuad, 
Kayıkşı Kul Mustafa ce Geng Osman hikâyesi, 
Istanbul 1930; Cahit Öztelli, Halk şiiri, 14-17, 
yüzyıllar, Istanbul 1955. (Fanir tz) 
KOLA, a town in western Anatolia, classical 

Opsicum. Tt lies on the margin of a fertile plain, a 
few miles south of the upper course of the Gediz 
river and to the north of the main Manisa-Usak road, 
in lat. 38°33’ north and long. 28°40’ east and at an 
altitude of 2,r40 feet/652 m. it is in a volcanic area 
(classical Katakekaumnene or Combusta), with the 
extinct voleano Karadevlit north-east of the town; 
hence many of the houses are built from dark basalt. 
There are numerous marble remains from classical 
times, but the citadel, apparently late mediaeval, 
is ruinous. 

Kila came within the lands of the Turkmen 
beylik of the Germiyan-oghullart [g.v], and was 
conquered by Mehmed Germiyin (cs. 74-63/ts4o- 
61), and after his son Silleymin Shih Celebi (ca. 
765-90/1363-98) had given Kütahya and several 
others of his towns to the Ottoman Bayexid I 
Yildirim as dowry for his daughter Dewlet Khátün, 
he himself went to Killa to reside and died there. 
In the Task wakfiyye at Kütahya of Ya‘sib Celebi 
b. Süleymán Shih (8ri/rarr), the name of Kala is 
rendered as 4$. In Ottoman times, Kala fell 
within the sandjak of Sarukhán, whose capital was 
Mania {q.v.J; Ewliya Celebi mentions there g 
quarters, 2,100 households, 24 mosques, 3 baths, 
6 caravanserais and 200 shops. In recent times, 
carpet-weaving has been a significant local craft, 
and it is now a centre for wine-making. Cuinet (ea. 
1890) recorded 6,100 inhabitants, of whom 5,655 
were Muslims and 345 Greeks, together with 30 
mosques and two Greek Orthodox churches, In 
1950, Küla's population was 8,600, whilst the kara 
of which it was the chef-lieu had one of 38,242 and 
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was composed of 62 villages. It is now the chef-lieu 

of an ilče (formerly Aasa) in the il (formerly vilayet) 

of Manisa. [n 1975 the population was 10,507. 
Bibliography: Hadidil Khalifa, Diihàn-numd, 

633; Sim! Bey, Kamas al-a‘ldm, v, 3766; V. Cuinet, 

La Turquie d'Asie, tii, $05; Admiralty handbook, 

Turkey, London 1943, i, 139, if, 207, 234-5, 565; 

tA, art, Kula (Besim Darkot). 

(C. E. Boswortx) 

KÜLAM, the name given in mediaeval Arabic 
geographical and travel literature to the port of 
Quilon at the southern extremity of the Malabar 
Coast of southwestern peninsular South India, in 
ancient and modern Kerala (lat. 8° $3” N. and long. 
7636 E). 

Quilon early became a centre of the St. Thomas 
Christians of South India, and is mentioned in a 
letter of the Nestorian Patriarch Iehütydb of Adia- 
bene (d. 660) to Simon, Metropolitan of Fars, under 
the name of Colon and as lacking at that time a 
settled ministry (Assemanus, Bibliotheca orientalis, 
iiij2, Rome 1728, 437). The first mention of the place 
in the Islamic sources appears to be that of the 
Akhbar al-Sin wa "I-Hind [g.c. in Suppl.) (237/851), 
which mentions "Külam of Malay" (this latter 
component being generally written in later Arabic 
sources, e.g. Ibn Battita, as “al-Malaybir”, yielding 
the rame “Malabar”, possibly meaning in the local 
tongue “hilly coastland"). It describes Kalam as a 
fortified point where Chinese junks plying towards 
Arabia had to pay a transit due of 1,000 dirkams per 
ship to the local ruler (J. Sauvaget, Relation de la 
Chine et de l'Inde, Paris 1948, text § r4, comm. 42-3, 
69). Zakariyya? b. Muhammad al-Kazwini, in his 
Athar aLbiid (Beirut 1380/1960, ss, 106), quotes 
‘Abn Dulaf al-Khazradit (¢.v.], sc. the latter’s First 
Riséla, on Kūlam, and he and other sources mention. 
such exports from it to the Islamic world as locally- 
produced porcelain (which was not, however, as fine 
and translucent as the genuine Chinese porcelain), 
pepper, cinnamon, ginger, teak, brazil-wood, indigo, 
ete, In regard to the important export of pepper, 
‘we sometimes find Arabic authors (e.g. Abu 'l-Fidā) 
referring to the whole Malabar coast as Biléd al- 
fulful “Land of pepper". See on the Arab trade to 
Külam and beyond in general, G, F, Hourani, Arab 
seafaring in the Indian Ocean in ancient and carly 
mediaeval times, Princeton 1951, 704. 

The Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Quilon, as did several western ecclesiastical envoys 
to the Far East in the Mongol period, such as Odoric 
or Pordenone (translated in Sir Henry Yule, Cathay 
and the way thither’, London 1915-16, ii, 129-30) and 
John of Monte Corvino; the latter mentions that at 
that time, ie. the end of the r3th century, the 
Chinese, Christian and Jewish traders there were 
being pushed out by the Muslims. Around this time 
also, Marco Polo visited what he calls Coilum, describ- 
ing it as an independent city-state (Book iii, ch. 22 
= The book of Ser Marco Polo, tr. Yule and Cordier, 
London 1903, ii, 375-823 cf. P. Pelliot, Notes on 
Marco Polo, i, 399-402). 

To Ibn Batjota (Ribla, iv, 99-104, cf. Yule, 
Cathay and the way thither, iv, 79) we owe an especially 
valuable account of Külam in the first half of the 
Sth/rath century, with important information about 
its Muslim mercantile community. Whilst on his visit 
there, he stayed in the Soff zäwiya of Shaykh Fakhr 
al-Din Kazariinf, whose father was ghaykh of another 
zawiya in nearby Calicut/Kalikat (q.s. in SuppL]. 
The whole body of Muslim merchants was called 
Süliyyün (sc. Cholia, a term used in South India to 


denote either Arab settlers or Muslim converts from 
the indigenous peoples, see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson- Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases?, London 1903, 207, sv. Choolia), 
and these seem to have been largely composed of 
traders of Persian ShY origin, the head merchant 
being ‘Ala? al-Din al-Awadif (Le. from Awa (q.0.) in 
northwestern Persia), and the Rigi a man from 
Kazwin. The Muslim community was, [bn Battita 
relates, prosperous and highly-respected. He names 
the local ruler as Tirwari, sc. Tiruvati of the indige- 
nous Venad dynasty, and praises his impartial justice 
and his tolerance of the Muslims, 

From the opening of the 16th century onwards, 
the history of Quilon is bound up with European 
economic and political penetration of South India, a 
process which soon became unfavourable to the 
earlier Muslim commercial supremacy along the 
Malabar coast, In December 1500 Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral was at Cochin, and received friendly delega- 
tions from the ruler of Kannanür [9] and from 
the Queen of Quilon (Portuguese Coilom), both of 
these potentates being anxious to secure Portuguese 
help against the powerful Muslim ruler in Calicut, 
the Zamorin. In 1502 Vasco da Gama made a treaty 
with the Queen of Quilon, who promised to load 
two Portuguese ships per year with pepper, and in 
the next year Albuquerque secured permission to 
open a factory there. Muslim opposition was strenu- 
ous; Portuguese ships were prevented from loading, 
and t504 the Portuguese factor at Quilon was Killed 
by them. In rsos Don Francisco de Almeida was 
appointed the first Viceroy of All the Indies, and 
received instructions to erect four fortresses along 
the Malabar coast, including one at Quilon, In 
1516 and 1520, further treaties were made between 
the ruler of Quilon and the Portuguese aimed at 
providing the latter with a monopoly of the export 
of pepper from there. 

In 165: the Dutch captured the fortress of Quilon 
from the Portuguese, and in 2659 the Dutch East 
Indian Company made a treaty with the Queen. In 
December 166r the Admiral Rijklof van Goens ap- 
peared with a fleet at Quilon, since regained by the 
Portuguese, and occupied the fortress without op- 
position; he then proceeded in 1662 to reduce the 
fortresses of Cranganor and Cochin (see, for the 
whole of this period of the rise and fall of Portuguese 
influence at Quilon, F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese 
in India, being a history of the rise and decline of their 
sastern empire, London 1894, i, 88-9, 114, 118, 121, 
336-7, ii, 325). But during the r7th century, the 
Dutch fortress at Quilon decayed from lack of cash 
and of profit in the trading operations there, and 
during the period of warfare between the British and 
the rulers of Mysore, Haydar ‘All and Tipü Sultan 
[gr], in the later 18th century, these two rulers 
having in their expansionist phase extended Muslim 
political control into Malabar, the Dutch fortress of 
Cochin, together with its dependencies, including 
Quilon, surrendered to British troops (October 1795). 
During the middle years of the 18th century, the 
principality of Quiloa had been absorbed by Travan- 
core, and in British India, Quilon continued to fall 
within the native state of Travancore. It is now 
{since 1956) in the component state of Kerala in the 
Indian Union. According to the Census of India 1961. 
vi. Kerala, Quilon district had in roór a total 
population of 1,941,228 (Hindu 64%, Christian 
25%, Muslim 11%), and Quilon municipality 
alone 91,018 (rgor figure, 15,967]. 

Bibliography : (in addition to references given 
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in the article): W. Logan, Malabar, Madras 
1887-91, i; Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
7513; ©. A. Innes, Madras District gaseleers. 
Malabar and Anjengo, Madras 1908; Imperial 
gazeteer of India, xxi, 21-2; Murray's Handbook 
for India, Burma and Ceylon’, London 1909, 435; 
A.S. Menon, Kerala District gasrieers. Quilon, 
Trivandrum 1964. For the indigenous Muslim 
communities of the region around Quilon, see 
LAMBAIS and MAPILLAS. (C. E. Bosworth) 
ALEULAYA (^.), "little castle", the dimin- 
utive of al-kaa [q.v.], like this last used, in one 
way or another, as a place-name. 


1, Muslim Spain 
Studenis of the history and geography of Muslim 
Spain are familiar with al-hulay‘a as the name of a 
number of small or relatively small places whose 
importance seems to have lain only or primarily it. 
the military purpose they served. In Spanish Umay 
yad history it occurs as the name of at least three 
different places mentioned in connection with raids 
and campaigns. One was situated in the Asturian 
kingdom, another in the neighbourhood of Guadala- 
jara, and yet another to the north-east of Cordova 
(Lévi-Provengal, Hist Esp, mus., i, 204; fi, 40, 282, 
309 (map), 310). The exact location of the first two 
remains uncertain, but the third, which still bears. 
its old name in Spanish guise, viz. Alcolea, is situated 
10 km. or so on the main. eastward road of Cordova. 
As regards the Nasrid kingdom of Granada, two 
places called al-K ula yà arc listed in their appropriate 
administrative divisions by Ibn al-Khatib [qv]. 
Both are located in what is today Almeria province. 
One—Alcolea—lies north of Berja on the main 
road to Laujar. In other parts of the Peninsula, the 
same hispanised name can be found in such com- 
pounds as Alcolea de Calatrava (Ciudad Real prov- 
ince), A. del Pinar and A. de las Peñas (Guadalajara 
prov,), A. de Cinca (Huesca prov), A. del Rio (Sevilla 
prov.; (?) Hisn al-Kulay‘a, Ibn. Khaldün, “bar, 
196), and A. del Tajo (Toledo prov.). Other Penin- 
sular forms are Alcolecha (Alicante prov. and 
Alcoletge (Lerida prov). In Spanish and other 
European writings the name appears in various 
guises (Alcolaya, Alcolya, Alcoleia, Alculeíha, etc.). 
Finally, in Spain today there are a number of place- 
names which are most probably literal translations 
of al-kula y'a (Castitian diminutive: "castillejo" ), e.g. 
Castillejo (Cáceres and Granada provs.). C. de iniesta 
(Cuenca prov.), C. de Robledo (Soria prov.), etc. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Ibn al-Khatib, al-Lamha al-badriyya, Cairo 
1347, 19; F. J. Simonet, Descripeión del reino de 
Granada, new ed., Granada 1872, 222 1., 286, 303, 
etc.; M. Asin Palacios, Contrib. a la toposimia 
drabe de Espasia*, Madrid-Granada 1944, 25, 54; 
H. Lautensach, Maurische Züge tm geographischen 
Bild der Iberischem Halbinsel, Bonn 1960; Enci- 
clopedia universal ilustrada, Barcelona, 1905-30. 


2. North Africa 

1. El-Goléa (the French spelling of al-Kulay‘a, 
reflecting the local pronunciation with the usual 
voiced &áf of nomadic vernaculars) is the name of 
an oasis town situated at the far eastern end of the 
great western Erg (Sirk; see map above, i, 365) of 
Saharan Algeria and lying, by road, 906 km. almost 
due south of Algiers on the parallel 30° 31", and 320 
km. south of Ghardiya [7.v.}—air distances are 
noticeably shorter—at a height of 39r metres, Al- 
though. the most isolated of Algeria's larger oases, 


is one of the most beautiful. Ju 1975 the dira of 
El-Goléa had a population of 16,670. 

‘The place owes its name to an old stronghold 
(bsar) built on the north side of a gara (Bara, pl. Air), 
a small, isolated flat-topped hill. This gàra, from 
which can be seen a vast expanse of desert, sandy to 
the west and stony to the east, is one of three forming 
something of a protective semi-circle into which the 
huge oasis nestles beneath. Below the Asar lies a 
town that has risen on old and new foundations: the 
old town, home of an original sedentary population 
living in mud houses similar in shape and size to the 
tatas of Mali, and the new, modern town, which owes 
its foundation to the French, but its felicitously 
harmonious architecture to the inspiration supplied 
by local tradition. The latter's mosque and market- 
place are the focal point of social, religious and 
‘economic life. From the outset this new town has 
accommodated administrative buildings. In 1938 it 
also witnessed the consecration of the first church 
in the Sahara. 

Today the Agar is deserted and in ruins. With the 
establishment and eventual consolidation of French 
rule, the need for its use as a stronghold disappeared 
and gradually it came merely to supply the local 
nomads’ needs for storage. Its last inhabitants dis 
persed throughout the oasis to form hamlet com- 
munities alongside various plantations. The remains 
of the stronghold’s double walls still stand, and 
among the ruins a small, plain mosque can be seen 
where it has been the custom of local women to 
gather for Friday prayer. The remains of rock dwel- 
lings are also in evidence. Dotted around the foot 
of the gdra on which the Asar stands, as well as about 
the oasis generally, are the &ubbas of local holy men, 
amounting to between forty and fifty in all and of 
different shapes aud sizes, 

As a result of improvements in irrigation and 
drainage techniques first effected by the French, 
the oasis now covers more than 800 hectares and 
supports around 182,000 date-palms watered from 
artesian wells dug in the bed of the Wad Seggur. 
Fruit trees also abound, notably citrous and apricot 
varieties, and there are winter crops of cereals, beans 
and many other kinds of vegetable. 

‘The inhabitants and frequenters of the oasis are, 
in the main, wholly or partly sedentarised nomads 
of the Sha‘anba sub-tribe Mawadhi; traders from 
the Mzab; negroes and Aardfin (sing. harténi [¢-v.)) 
from Twat (Touat) and Grara (Gourara). These last 
two groups account for about half the population 
and between them work the land in one capacity or 
‘ormerly there was also a Jewish element. 


hear is said to have been founded as Taurirt (Berb. 
"little castle") by the Zenata in the Middle Ages and 
to have then been taken by the Touareg. Its mediae- 
val origin may be well founded: Ibn Khaldin men- 
tions the existence of a seemingly not too dissimilar 
desert advance post inhabited by Matghára Berbers 
and frequented in intensely hot weather by veiled 
nomads. It too was a kulay'a, viz. Kulay'at Wallan 
(on some European maps Gucléa). Be that as it 
may, the Sha‘anba in and around El Goléa are said, 
probably rightly, to have come from the region of 
the Mathit oasis, near Ghardáya, where there is still 
a branch of the Sha‘anba, and to have been in the 
carrying-trade there, to say nothing of brigandage, 
in the late 16th and early 17th centuries, Drifting 
south as population pressures grew, they made 
EkGoléa their centre and doubtless profited from 
its position ou the route from the Mzab to Twat 
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and Tidikelt. In the x7th century, according to 
alfAyyashi, this evidently prosperous place was 
ruled, through a governor, by the sultan of Warglà. 
Its first contact with Europe was with Duveyrier in 
1859. General de Gallifet reached it in 1873, and in 
189r a permanent garrison was installed. The local 
Shafaaba provided Laperrine with the first detach- 
ments of the famous méharistes with whose aid the 
central Sahara was brought under French control. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in ET* art. ai-Gouta, see J. Despois, L'Afrique du 
Nord’, Paus 1964; idem and R. Raynal, Géo- 
graphic de l'Afrique du. Nord-Ouest, Paris 1967; 
Algerian Ministry of Information (Wisdrat al- 
akhbár), al-Fann al-mi'mári al-Diazi'iri, Algiers- 
Madrid 1970; up-to-date information is always 
obtainable from the current edition of Hachette’s 
Guide bleu on Algeria. On Kulay‘at Wallan: Ibn 
Khaldūn, Berbéres, ed. de Slane, i, 241; iv, sor. 

2. Koléa, a small town of 35,000 inhabitants lying 
46 km., by road, west of Algiers. Situated on the 
landward side of the Sabil hills at a height of 130 
metres, it offers a commanding view of the Mitidja 
plain. Dating from the Ottoman period, it is said 
to have been founded by Hasan Pasha, son of the 
corsair Khayr al-Din (Barbarossa) [g.v], around 
1550. What is certain is that it was peopled by 
Muslim refugees from Castile, Andalusi, and the 
kingdom of Valencia, for whom the excellent pros- 
pects offered by its fertile cultivable land were the 
main attraction, In the sources it is therefore refer- 
red to as "Col de Mudechares” (Mudechares being the 
Spanish mudéjares from Ar. medadjdjanüm). In 
modern times Koléa’s attraction has been the tomb 
and mosque of a holy man, Stat Mubarak, who lived 
in the 17th century. One of his descendants, Ibn 
Sallal b. Mubarak (Ben Allal Ben Embarak), who 
fell in the cause of the Algerian rebel ‘Abd al-Kádir 
[g.v] in 1843, is also buried there. 

Bibliography: Marmol, Descr. de Affrica, 
Granada 1573, li, 214; O. Dapper, Descr. de 
l'Afrique, Amsterdam 1686; C. Trwmelet, Les 
saints de l'Islam . . Les saints du Tell, Paris 1881. 

GJ. D. Larnaw) 

KULAYB s. RABI‘A, a chief of the Banu 
Taghlib of the Islamic period, whose murder by 
his brother-in-law Diassis b. Murra al-Shavbanl 
was the cause of a long and bloody war between 
the two sister-tribes Taghlib and Bakr [g.rv.] which 
was known as “the war of Basüs" [q.v.]. His geneal- 
ony was: Kulayb b. Rabi'a b. al-Harith b. Murra b. 
Zuhayr b. Djusham (Wüstenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, 
c. 22; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Tab. 164, where Murra 
is not mentioned) Kulayb's real name is said to 
have been Waril, and the name of Kulayb ("little 
dog") to have given to him because of his habit of 
taking a small dog with him and making it bark 
by beating it in all the places which he wished to 
reserve as his own private property; the people 
who heard the barking of the dog refrained from 
using the place. This story, the point of which, how- 
ever, eludes us, is evidently a later invention: the 
name Kulayb is frequently met with in Arab nomen- 
clature and does not look like a surname. 

Kulayb is represented as having all the charac- 
teristic traits of the tyrant, of which the independent 
and critical spirit of the Bedouins has always had a 
profound horror; he is said to have been proclaimed 
"king" (on the use of this title ef. Lammens, Le 
berceau de l'Islam, Rome 1914, 210) after the bril- 
liant victory won at Khazāzā over the united Yemeni 
tribes and to have ruled not only over Taghlib but 


also over the Band Shayban, the most important 
section of Bakr. After a short time, ho is said to have 
abused his power and to have usurped the rights of 
hunting and of pasturags at the expense of his 
Subjects (the usurpation of the hi» is the regular 
grievance of the Bedouins against “tyrants”; the 
same reproach was made against the caliph ‘Uthman). 
Indeed, it was because the she-camel Sarib, be- 
longing to a Tamimi woman al-Basüs or to one of 
hor clients of the tribe of Band Djarm, trespasced 
upon the private property of Kulayb, that the latter 
put her to death (or killed its young one and injured 
the mother), and this act of violence was the cause 
‘of his murder by Djassis, whose mother was the 
sister of al-Basüs. 

The details of the story are given in our sources 
with some variations, most of which are found as 
early as the work of Abū ‘Ubayda who is, as is well 
l;nown, the source of almost all our information on 
the ayydm al-‘A rab (q.v. Certain features, especially 
dn the K. al-Aghani, have been borrowed from Ibn 
al-Kalbi, and the account of al-Mutagdal al-Dabbi 
has also been preserved. It is evident that we are 
no longer able to ascertain if the history of Kulayb 
(and in general that of the war against Taghlib and 
Bakr) contains a nucleus of historical truth along 
with a mass of features undoubtedly legendary. 
‘This is a problem which can only be solved in con- 
nection with the general question of the historical 
value of the whole of the traditions of the pre-Islamic 
period. Considered by itself, the episode of Kulayb 
has nothing improbable about it. We might be 
tempted to recognise in it a fairly clear memory of 
an attempt to form a political organisation among 
‘Taghlib and Bakr of a kind superior to the ordinary 
Bedouin tribes; the attempts, similar to that which 
gave the royal crown to the chiefs of the tribe of 
Kinda, must have been suggested by the example 
of the kingdom of the Lakhmids of al-Hira, not far 
from which Taghjib and Bakr have their houses. The 
story of the tyranny and the death of Kulayb must 
have taken form at a very remote period; this is 
evident from the verses of ‘Abbas b. Mirdás and of 
al-Nabigha al-Dja‘di (both contemporary with the 
beginning of Islam) given in our sources; in that of 
al-Nabigha in particular, the history of the killing 
of the camel is already told in detail. An allusion to 
the power of Kulayb is found as early as the muSallake 
of the Taghlibi ‘Amr b. Kulihüm (v. 63). We have, 
moreover, contemporary documentary evidence of 
‘the accounts relating to the fate of Kulayb in the 
numerous allusions contained in the elegies on his 
death, which were attributed to his brother Muhalhil 
(one of the earliest Arab poets; cf. Ibn Kutayba, 
Shit, ed. De Goeje, 164-6; Ibn Sallam, Tabakat 
ai-shu'ard?, ed. Hell, 13 lines 11-16 etc.), but naturally 
their authenticity is more than doubtful. 

The story of the murder of Kulayb is developed 
in a quite arbitrary fashion in the romance cycle of 
the Band Hilal (ef. Mittwoch, Prociia arabum 
paganorum, Berlin 1899, 11). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the article AL-Basüs, see Nabiig, ed. Bevan, 
905-7; al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Fabkir, ed. Storey, 
76-8; al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl, Amtkdl, Istanbul 
1300, 55-6; al-Maydani, Madimat al-amthal, 1310, 
i, 254-5; Yüküt, Buldén, ed. Wüstenfeld, i, 150-1. 

(G. Levi Detta Vipa) 

AL-KULAYNI (or at-Kurisī), ABO DJA'FAR 
MUHAMMAD ». Ya'gós ». IsgA& AL-RAZL, 
Imam! traditionist. He originated from a village 
located 38 km. southwest of Rayy in the district of 
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Pashāpūya whose Persian name Kolén, with imdia, 
was Arabicised as Kulayn and Kulin. His nista is 
thus variously given in the sources as al-Kulaynl, 
al-Kullni, or, erroneously, al- Kalini. 

Few facts are known about his life, Since his chief 
transmitters of Lmámi traditions were several 
scholars of Kumm, it is certain that he studied in 
that town for a prolonged time, most likely during 
the last decade of the 3rd century A.H. (903-13). 
He also transmitted from several scholars of Ray, 
among them his maternal uncle Muhammad b. ‘All 
al-Kulaynl al-RazI, known as ‘Alan, and al-Nadja: 
describes him as the skaykk of the Imamiyya in 
Rayy in his time. It is uncertain if it was in Naysabür 
or elsewhere that he heard Muhammad b. Isma'il 
al-Naysabüri, his transmitter of the traditions and 
views of the prominent Imami scholar al-Fadl b. 
Shadhan of Naysábür, whom he evidently held in 
high esteem. At an unknown date, perhaps in the 
first decade of the 4th century A.H. (913-23), he 
moved to Baghdad where he lived and taught in the 
Darb al-Silsila near the Bab al-Küfa om the west 
bank of the Tigris, Here he completed his voluminous 
Kitab al-Kéfi, on which he is said to have worked 
for twenty years. The book, though mostly a col- 
lection of traditions of the Imdms, was meant to be 
a guide to authoritative Imár doctrine in theology 
and fib. Thus it is arranged according to subject 
matter and tends to contain only those traditions 
which the author considered as reflecting orthodox 
teaching. Only exceptionally are the views and 
elaborations of Imamt scholars quoted, such as the 
elaborations of al-Fadl b. Shadhan on the law of 
inheritance. The work is divided into the usi, 
dealing mainly with theology, prophecy, the imamate, 
and prayers; the fur", dealing with fikh; and a 
final volume, entitled K. al-Rarda, containing 
miscellaneous traditions of mostly edifying or 
paraenetic character. His other works, all of which 
are lost, included a refutation of the Karámita, a 
book on transmitters (ridjal), a collection of letters 
of the Imams, an anthology of poems about them, 
and a book on the interpretation of dreams. The date 
of his death is given as 328/939-40 or 329/940-1. The 
latter date, mentioned by al-Nadjashi, is more likely 
to be correct, since alTüsi, who in his earlier K 
al-Fihrist gives the year 328, in his later K, al-Ridjal 
specifies Sha‘ban 329/May 94x. The funeral prayer 
was led by the Imam Hasanid Aba Kirat Muhammad 
b. Dia*far, and he was buried near the Bab al-Küfa. 

The reputation of al-Kulaynt and his K. al-Kaft 
appears to have been modest during his lifetime and 
for a century after his death. Ibn al-Nadim (writing 
in 377/987-8) does not even mention him, and Ahmad 
b. “Abdün (d. 423/1030) observed that his tomb had 
become obliterated. The K. al-Kafi was evidently 
not widely used in the Imaml communities as an 
authoritative source of fikh, Though the Shaykh 
al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) in Baghdad referred to it as 
one “of the most important and useful books of the 
Shl'a", his student the Sharif al-Murtadá (i. 436/ 
1044) included al-Kulayni in his general censure of the 
Imámi traditionist school of Kumm and accused him 
of including numerous forged and rationally absurd 
traditions in the K. al-Kéjf, It seems to have been 
largely due to the influence of the Shaykh al-Tisi 
(d. 460/1068), who praised al-Kulayni and relied 
extensively on the K. al-Kajé in his fikh works, that. 
the latter gained popularity. The favour in which 
the K. al-Káfi was held by the pro-Mu‘tazilf Imt 
school of Baghdad, in spite of the criticism of al- 
Murtadà, was partially based on al-Kulayni's support 


of the theology of the anti-anthropomorphist wing 
within the school of Kumm which was later rep- 
resented by Ibn Babawayh al-Sadük, the only scholar 
of Kumm whose works were preserved in large 
number, evidently because of their author's relative 
closeness to Mu‘tazili theological doctrines. The K. 
al-Kafi soon came to be considered as one of the four 
canonical collections of traditions on which Imamt 
fik is to be based, and often as the most authoritative 
‘one among them. It reached the peak of its fame in 
the Safawid aud post-Safawid age, when numerous 
commentaries, interpretations, glosses, studies of 
various aspects, Persian translations, and an abridg- 
ment of it were composed. A tomb of al-Kulaynt 
with a kubba was now shown on the east bank of 
the Tigris near the modern al-Ma^mün bridge in 
Baghdad, and has continued to attract large numbers 
of visitors until the present, 
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(W. Mapetuns) 

KULDJA or GuuLpjA, modern Tli or T-ning, a 
town in the fertile and mineral-rich upper valley 
of the Ili river (g.0.] in Central Asia. For the 
mediaeval history of the district in which modern 
Kuldja lay, see ALMALIGH. 

The town of Kuldja (“Old Kuldja") was probably 
a new foundation in 1762 by the Chinese after their 
victory over the Kalmucks [see KALMUX) in 1759, 
and they named it Ning-ydan-chen. Two years later 
the town of Hoi-yiian-chen was founded as the 
headquarters of the Chinese  governor-general 
(dsandsüm) of Chinese Turkestan; this was known 
as "Great" or “New” Kuldja. The Imperial gov- 
ernment resettled in the largely depopulated re 
gion, amongst other peoples, 6,000 families of 
Muslim Turks from Kashgharia, after the devastation 
of the latter province during the wars with the 
Kalmucks; these came to be called the Tarantis, 
“agriculturists”. Also in the r8th century were 
settled there Chinese Muslims (probably, in fact, of 
mixed Chinese and Uyghur Turkish blood) called 
the Dungans or T'ung-kam. In 1851 a trade treaty 
was made at Kuldja between the advancing Russians 
and the Chinese, opening the upper Ili region to 
Russian traders, and in 1860 the Treaty of Peking 
between Russia and China gave both Russia and 
Britain the right to establish consulates in, amongst 
other places, Kuldja. In 1862 W. Radlov visited 
both Old and New Kuldja and described them fully 
in his Aus Siberien, Leipzig 1893, ii, 305 ff, 3361, 
see also his Das Ili-Thal in Hoch Asien und seine 
Bewohner, in Petermann's Mittheilungen (1866); a 
decade or so later, the American traveller E, Schuyler 
visited Old Kuldja and its hinterland, see his Turki- 
stan, notes of a journey in Russian Turkistan, Kho- 
kand, Bukhara, and Khuldja, London 1876, ii, 
156-201. 

Following a Dungan rebellion in Shen-si, which 
spread to Kan-su [see xansu] and other Muslim 
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areas of western China proper in 1862, revolt also 
broke out amongst tbe Muslim population of northern. 
Chinese Turkestan, sc. in the province of Dzungaria, 
amongst both Tarantis and Dungans, and in 1863 it 
spread to the Kuldja area. After hard fighting be- 
tween the Chinese authorities and the rebels, New 
Kuldja was captured in 1865 by the rebels and com- 
pletely razed; Schuyler, op, cit., ii, 162-4, found the 
site utterly deserted apart from the one or two 
houses of Dungan squatters. The Russian consulate 
in Kuldja and a Russian factory in the area were 
destroyed in this strife. The Dungans and Tarantis 
now began to fight amongst themselves, and after 
much internecine warfare, power passed in 1867 to a 
Taranti leader who styled himself Sultan AQ Khia 
or Abu "KATIA (in Russian sources, often Abil- 
Oglya); after savage massacres perpetrated by the 
Tarantis, some 5,000 Dungans and others fled west- 
wards into Russian territory for refuge. In 1867 
also, Ya'küb Beg [gq.v.], a Khokand! by birth who 
had earlier fought against the Russians at the battle 
of Ak Masdjid [see KuoKAND], established his power 
in Kashgharia, sc. the southern part of Chinese 
Turkestan. Since Ya'küb Beg was believed to be 
antRussian and received two diplomatic missions 
from British India, the appearance of an ostensibly 
hostile power in Central Asia disturbed Russia, and 
was a factor in the Russian decision to annex com- 
pletely in 1875-6 the Khanate of Khokand [Q.]. 
Tt further led to the Russian occupation in 1871 of 
Kuldja and the upper Iii basin, this being announced 
as a temporary measure, till China should re-establish 
her authority in Kashgharia and Dzungaria. The 
local ruler A? Khan was deported to Russia, and 
lived out his life there as a state pensioner. 

The Russians probably assumed that Ya'küb Beg 
would never be dislodged from power and that the 
Kuldja district would eventually be permanently 
annexed. In fact, Ya‘kib Beg was defeated in 
1876-7 by the Chinese forces and died in May 1877: 
dis state collapsed totally and Chinese authority 
‘was restored in Eastern Turkestan. In 1879 negotia- 
tions began between the Chinese diplomat Ch'ung-hu. 
and the imperial Russian government, but the Treaty 
of Lividia made in that year was abortive, and 
negotiations dragged on for a considerable time, the 
retrocession of Kuldja being used as a bargaining 
counter for extracting concessions elsewhere, till in 
1881 the Treaty of St. Petersburg was made, and in 
1883 Kuldja was finally evacuated by Russia. Russia 
nevertheless retained trading privileges in the upper 
Tli valley, received an indemnity of 9 million dollars 
for the expenses of the Russian occupation, and 
acquired consulates at Kuldja and Kashghar which 
in the ensuing decades gave her important influence 
in Chinese Turkestan, e.g. during the period of the 
Chinese Revolution r9rr-r2, when Chinese settlers 
in the Kuldja region were massacred by the Muslinis 
and the Russian consular defence forces of troops 
enlarged. Chinese Turkestan was from 1882 onwards 
organised as a formal province of China under the 
name of Sin-kiang "New dominion”. The population 
of [Old] Kuldja was estimated at 7,700 in 1872, of 
whom 4,100 were Muslims; two or three years later, 
Schuyler estimated the population of the town at 
0,000, over half of whom were Tarantis. These 
estimates were made at a time when the whole region 
was in a devastated and depopulated condition, and 
by ca. 1900, the estimated population of Kulgja had 
risen to 30,000. 

When the authority of the Manchu Imperial 
government in the Sin-kiang capital of Urumchi 


crumbled in z9rr, a revolutionary government pro- 
claimed its independence in the Ili region, but in 
1912 the new Chinese governor of the whole province, 
Yang Tseng-hsin (1911-28) managed to conciliate 
the separatists and secure unification of the Ili and 
Sin-kiang regions (see R. Yang, Sinkiang under the 
administration of governor Yang Tseng-hsin, rorI- 
1928, in Central Asiatic Jnal, vi (1961), 270-7). 
Yang weathered a further potential crisis in 1916-17, 
when thousands of Kazakhs fled from Tsarist Russian 
oppression into the Tli and Káshgharia regions (ibid., 
305-8), and under his long tenure of power, the 
whole of Chinese Turkestan enjoyed an unwonted 
period of prosperity and firm government. He kept. 
up good relations with Soviet Russia, and even after 
the Kuomintang's diplomatic break with Russia in 
1927, the Russian consulates at Kuldja and in other 
towns remained open. His successor Chen Shu-jen 
followed a similar policy, and in a secret treaty of 
1931 conceded to the Russians rights to commercial 
offices in Kuldja or Ili, Urumchi, ete. 

These governors in the far west of China had been 
virtually autonomous, but in 194r Chiang Kai-shek 
managed to extend the direct control of Chunking 
over Sin-kiang, with disquieting effects on the non- 
Chinese population elements there. Hence in No- 
vember 1944 there was a rebellion of the Kazakh 
Turks in the Ili region, soon joined by the Uyghurs. 
An Eastern Turkestan Republic was proclaimed in 
Kulgia, independent of the Sin-kiang Chinese pro- 
vincial government in Urumchi. The Kuomintang 
government in distant Chunking was unable to do 
more than come to a compromise with Abmad 
Djan’s régime in Kulgja, but by the end of 1948 its 
influence in Sin-kiang was in any case declining 
perceptibly. In September 1949 representatives both 
of the Kuldja régime and the Urumchi one started 
negotiating with the Communists in Peking, and in 
December of that year a Communist Provincial 
People's government was established in Sin-kiang. 
‘The Communists eventually accorded to the province 
a certain autonomy, and in 1954 the Kuldia region 
was made into the Ili Kazakh Autonomous District 
of what in ross became the Sin-kiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region. Now, under the Chinese name 
of T-ning, Kuldia is one of the chief towns of that 
Region. 
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KULLIYYA (a. lit. "completeness"; Turkish: 

fakülte; Persian: diniskkada) acquired in the roth 
century the technical meaning of faculty as a 
unit of teaching and learning, mostly at the 
university level, aceording to branches of learning, 

Islamic education in masdjid, madrasa or khdnabah 
did not know of a division into Aulliyydt, which 
presupposes institutionalised specialisation. So it 
was only in 1930 that al-Azhar in Cairo was re- 
organised according to three Aulliyyat of higher 
studies: upal al-din, sharia, and al-dirdsat al-‘ara- 
biyya, Nodjaf in lrdq, as a centre of SHIT Tinā 
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‘ashart learning, had in 1963, besides a number of 
independent maddris, a hulliyyat al-fikh which was 
connected with the University of Baghdad, When 
modern institutions of higher education were estab- 
lished beside the traditional Muslim ones in the 19th 
and zoth centuries, the latter underwent a number 
of innovations and reforms which were mostly im- 
posed by the state authorities, In this way, the 
faculty system was introduced into the traditional 
Islamic teaching, either by a radical transformation 
of an existing old-established institution (eg. at 
al-Azhar); or by integrating such an institution as a 
Aulliyyat al-shayi‘a or a faculty of religious studies 
into à new modern state university (eg. at al- 
Zaytüna in Tunis); or by establishing completely 
new religious institutions with a division into facul. 
ties, replacing older such institutions (e.g. the King 
Sa*üd Islamic University in Medina). By now, the 
faculty system has been introduced in nearly all 
Islamic institutions of higher education; sometimes 
such institutions have "modern" faculties side-by- 
side with those of the Islamic sciences. These in- 
stitutions provide the education of religious leaders 
and they perform a function in the transmission and 
reformulation of Islamic thought. They may lead to 
a career in the judiciary, in institutional teaching or 
in less formal forms of instruction in Islam, both 
within and outside Muslim countries. 

‘The non-religious modern (state) universities [see 
Djinr'A] and other institutions of higher education 
(al-ta‘lim al-Saiz) have been organised according to 
the faculty system, as taken over from the West, 
since their establishment in the zoth and sometimes 
the roth century. They come under the Ministry of 
Education, or in some cases the Ministry of Higher 
Education. These universities expanded greatly in 
number and size after the independence of the 
different countries, and they serve the modernisation 
and development of the societies of these countries 
by providing them with professional intellects, besides 
the general role of such institutions in the acquisition 
and transmission of knowledge. There is a direct link 
between the modernisation of a society and the ex- 
pausion of its educational system, including higher 
education, The educational institutions undergo 
during the process the influence of those ideological 
forces which constitute, or at least accompany, the 
dynamic of the modernisation process. The planning 
of higher education has started in most countries 
according to the netds of these countries, following 
western models and resulting in the growth of 
faculties (hulliyyát). 

In Arab universities the following kulliyyat have 
developed: ddab (arts), hub (law), tulsim (sciences) 
and fibb (medicine), the first two of which are called 
magari (theoretical), the latter two “amali (practical). 
Then there are those of tarbiya (education, Le. for 
teacher-training at secondary schools), fididra (com- 
merce), idára (administration), handasa (engineer- 
ing), zírd'a (agriculture), saydaliyya (pharmacy), 
tibb alasnän (dentistry) and basfara (veterinary 
medicine). In some cases there is a Aulliyydt al-‘uliim 
aliditimáiyya (social sciences), but mostly these 
disciplines are served by an institute instead of a 
faculty. Some universities, eg. al-Azhar, have a 
Rulliyyat al-bandt (women's faculty). In a number of 
cases, university faculties are the continuation of 
previously existing educational institutions which 
became part of the university once it had been 
founded. 

The faculties have been organised in different 
countries according to French (especially for law 


faculties), British and American models, but they 
have developed on their own and adjusted to minis- 
terial directives. The Alli y yát constitute together a 
didmia, Within the university, the kultiyydt enjoy a 
relative independence; their deans have great 
authority; they often have their own dali! (guide) 
besides the lakwim oc fakrir (calendar) of the uni- 
versity. They mostly have their own library and may 
issue their own periodical. Generally speaking, the 
decision-making process is slow and the bureaucratic 
apparatus allows for little efficiency, apart from 
ever-reourring financial problems, Most 

of study show an early specialisation, and the 
Auliiyyét or faculties tend to function as profes- 
sional schools. Certain courses on history, culture 
and society may be made compulsory for all students. 
‘The degrees awarded are those of bachelor, master, 
specialised diplomas and doctorate. The faculties 
(dulliyyat) are each subdivided into sections (Kusüm, 
sing. kism), and specialised institutes may be at- 
tached to them. Nearly all teaching is doue in the 
national language, and English and French are not 
well known; most universities have insufficient funds 
to obtain books for their libraries in these languages. 

Given the great number of students enrolled, 
faculties like medicine and the sciences limit the 
admission of students according to the number of 
places available, taking into account the earlier 
marks received by applying students. There is evi 
dently a job-market problem in most countries for 
those who obtain their bachelor degree, and even for 
those who finish graduate studies. A certain number 
of students are sent abroad or admitted for foreign 
scholarships to continue their studies or to specialise; 
a certain percentage of students, varying according 
to country, stays abroad. Faculty teachers, on the 
other hand, have a high teaching load and often take 
supplementary jobs besides; there is not only a lack 
of facilities for reading and research, but also in 
some cases a problem of intellectual independence. 

As everywhere else, the kulliyyat in Muslim coun- 
tries are in transition and undergoing permanent 
re-organisation. The exact, natural and applied 
sciences have an immediate relevance for the modern- 
‘sation of these countries. The social sciences, not 
always developed adequately, are sensitive to ideo- 
logical considerations, but are pivotal for the inter- 
pretation of the present-day situation of the societies 
of these countries; this holds true for the teaching 
of history too. The tendency at all faculties is to 
spread knowledge imposed from above, and this 
knowledge often appears to be considered as a finite 
quantity, to be assimilated by memorisation. Con- 
sequently, little attention is paid to promoting the 
awakening of the available natural intelligence, 

It would be difficult to interpret the Aulliyydt, 
and the institutions of higher education in general, 
apart from their social context and the function which 
they fulfil in societies with pressing needs and 
with many uncertainties. They play an important 
role, in particular in the construction of a modern 
society and in the cultural transformation of whole 
countries. This takes place at a time when the ideals 
of culture have changed greatly, not only in relation 
to the religious orientation of the traditional Islamic 
educational institutions, but also sinoe the political 
independence of the countries undec consideration. 
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U. D. J. WaARDENBURO) 

KULLIYYE (7.), in Ottoman usage the complex 
of buildings with varying purposes centred round 
a mosque. The concept of a hilliyye was inherent 
in the earliest form of the mosque or didmi€ where 
‘one building housed the place of prayer and teach: 
ing as well as serving as a hostel [see El, art. 
Masni]. Later, other services were incorporated 
under one foundation document, and each was 
housed in its own building within an enclosure, This 
did not preclude the foundation of hospitals, etc., as 
separate institutions, as in 7th/13th century Anatolia. 
The early grouping of a Aillliyye was often due to 
the contours of hillsides or the irregularities of the 
site donated, as with the royal foundations at Bursa 
in the 8th/14th centuries. In the late gth/rsth century, 
the great ordered Aiilliyyes of the Ottoman dynasty 
were founded, in particular those of Bayazid II at 
Amasya and Edirne, the latter devoted to all aspects 
of medicine including the training of students. While 
each element of the foundation was separate, the 
buildings, their courts and parterres were conceived 
as an architectural whole. 

‘The greatest of these Aülliyyes were built in Istan- 
bul by Mebemmed IT Fatih and Sülaymán I (Kànün 
The latter incorporated seven madrasas, four for each 
‘of the Sunni Jaw schools, a preparatory college and 
one for studying the Hadith and a medical school. 
Besides these with their courts, latrines and two 
houses for teachers or mudarristin there was a schoo! 
for boys, a chantry, a hostel with stables, a bath or 
hammām, the mausoleum of the sultan and that of 
his consort in a cemetery, rooms for mosque servants 
over gateways, a large kitchen and refectory with 
store-rooms attached, a wrestling ground, and in the 
vaults supporting the vast platform on which these 
many buildings were erected, there were ironsmiths, 
cafés, button shops and other workshops. The one 
pavilion lacking was the usual royal &asr with 
access to the mabstira or royal lodge (bhünkär 
makfik). 

Each and all of the charitable services had to be 
staffed, and detailed foundation documents regulated 
every duty, item of diet or salary. Besides the ad- 
aninistrative officers who came under the chief 
eunuch in the department of the harem at Topkapi 
Sardyl, there were religious officers and teachers, 
porters, chanters, grave diggers, servants responsible 
for maintenance, including the polishing of court- 
yards and window grilles, cooks, scullions, plumbers, 
lamp-lighters, a guard against the theft of oil for 
lamps, carpenters, masons and tilers responsible for 
the lead sheets covering well over soo domes. The 
kitchens coped with the feeding of this company, as 
‘well as the students and travellers and the poor; 
the scraps were given to the dogs. All these services 
required a considerable supply of water, and the 
cost of laying pipes and rebuilding aqueducts ex- 
ceeded that of building the foundation. The initial 
"building costs and the endowment needed to maintain 
so vast a foundation were raised by public sub- 
scription, including the gift of various properties, 
ranging from entire estates to a mill or one cottage. 
‘The donors ranged from the ruler, who might assign 


the revenues of a part of the realm through office 
holders of greater and lesser rank, to the common 
people. 
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(G. Goopwis) 

KUL-OGHLU (r.) "son of a slave”, in Ottoman 
usage, more specifically the son of a Janissary, 
admitted to the pay-roll of the corps; for further 
information see YER! ČERI. 

In the period of Turkish domination in Algeria 
and Tunisia, the word bulugkli]kulughit and, with 
dissimilation, Aurughit{Aurughit (pl. kulugkldn[ku- 
dughn, kurughidnhurughlan[krághel; French kow- 
Jougli and variants) denoted those elements of the 
population resulting from marriages of Turks with 
local women. They were fairly numerous at Tunis, 
‘Algiers and Tlemcen, and in the towns which had 
‘Turkish garrisons, such as Médea, Mostaganem, ete. 
In Algeria, they lived in special quarters, and were 
rather looked down upon by the urban population 
(hadar), who would not give them willingly their 
daughters in m. The rules of the odje [q4.] 
did not allow them to rise to higher levels, and they 
often endured harassment from the authorities, A 
considerable number of them also became mingled 
with the rural population and took up agriculture, 
especially in Tunisia. After the conquest, those who 
lived in Algeria were the target for hostility from 
the tribes, and many of them enrolled in the locally- 
recruited bodies of troops. They subsequently be- 
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came merged within the general urban or rural 
populations. (Ep.) 

KULOGHLU, Turkish folk poet of the rrth/ 
17th century, Hardly anything is known about his 
life. He seems to have belonged to the Janissary 
corps and to have flourished during the reigns of 
“Othman I, Mustafa 1, Murad IV and Ibrahim, and 
to have found particular favour at the court of 
Murid IV. A contemporary of Kul Mustafà and 
Katibi, he was at his best in lyric and epic poems, 
the best known of which is his elegy for Murad IV. 
His poems, scattered in most of the 17th and 16th 
century anthologies of folk poets (didnks), have been 
collected and published by Sadettin Nüzhet Ergun. 

Bibliography: Sadettin Nüzhet Ergun, Ku- 
loj, Istanbul 1934; M. Fuad Köprülü, Tärk 
saz şairleri, ii, Istanbul 1962. (Fanir tz) 
KULTHOM s. ‘TYAD «:-KUSHAYRI, Kaysi 

notable [see Kays] whom the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham b. *Abd al-Malik sent to the Maghrib, 
in Djumada lI rzs/Apri-May 741, to avenge the 
bloody defeat which the Berbers, commanded 
by the successor of Maysara (g..), Khalid b. Hamtd/ 
Humayd akZanitl, had inflicted on the Arabs in 
the “battle of the nobles" (ghamvat al-ashraf). 
KulthOm left at the head of an army of 30,000 
men, to which there were added contingents raised 
along the way, and he joined up with Habib b. Abi 
*Ubayda al-Fibrt, the former companion of Masa 
b. Nusayr [g.v], who was endeavouring to halt 
the progress of the Safrt Kharidjites near Tlemcen. 
The clumsy conduct of the Syrian army and the 
arrogant attitude of the commander of the vanguard, 
Baldi b. Bishr {g.], who was Kulthom's nephew, 
towards Habib hampered the conduct of operations. 
Khalid al-Zanatl, after retiring before the Arabs, 
gave battle to them near the Wadi Sabu (Oued 
Sebou). Ignoring Habib's sensible advice, Kulthüm 
sent to the front Balgj's cavalry, which succeeded 
after great efforts in piercing the Berber lines, but 
the latter reformed behind them and overwhelmed 
by their mass the caliphal troops which had taken 
up battie order too late. Habib and the other chiefs 
were killed. 

Kulthür fought with the greatest bravery, reciting 
verses of the Kur’an to encourage the others, but 
finally he fell. One-third of the army was killed and a 
third taken prisoners (Dhu 'I-Hididja 123/0ct.-Nov. 
741). Baldi’s cavalry's only hope was to take refuge 
in Ceuta, whence after much suffering they were 
able to cross to Spain. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamhara, 
Tab. 105, Register, if, 373; Ibn “Abd al-Hakam, 
Conquéte de l'Afrique dis Nord et de l'Espagne), 
ed. and tr. A. Gateau, Algiers 1947, index; Ton 
Khaldün, Kiláb al-CIbar, vi, xzt, rro (Histoire des 
Berbires, de Slane, i, 217, 238-9); Histoire de 
TAfrique et de la Sicile, ed. and tr. Desvergers, 
11-13 text, 36-8, tr.; Ibn *Idhàcl, Bayan, i, 41-3; 
Ibn al-Kutiyya, Tarikh I/fitih al-Andalus, Madrid 
1868, 14-15; Baládhurl, Fuish al-bulddn, 229-32; 
Akhbar madjmii‘a, 32-5; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. 
Cairo, v, 127; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjéim al 
sahira, i, 321; Makkarl, Analectes, ii, 12; Ibn Abi 
Dinar al-Kayrawanl, Kitéb al-Mu'nis, 39; Dozy, 
Hist. des Musulmans d'Espagne, i, 345-8; Fournel, 
Les Berbers, i, 291-6; Mercier, Histoire de l'Afrique 
seplentrionale, i, 231-2; A. Gateau, in Rev, Tuni- 
sienne, xxxviii-xl (1939), 205 {f.; E. Lévi-Provencal, 
Hist, Esp. Mus i, 445. (R. Basser) 
KULUMRIYA, the name given by the Arabs to 

the town of Coimbra, on the right bank of the 


Mondego River in central Portugal. The town still 
has some ruins from the Roman period, and was 
originally called Aeminium; but it took over the 
name of another important Roman town, Conim- 
briga, which lay 18 km. to the south and had been. 
devastated and depopulated during the barbarian 
invasions. The episcopal see of Conimbriga was 
transferred to Aeminium in ca. 500-9, and the change 
of name took place towards the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. Although the usual Arabic form was 
Kulumriya, Iba al-KOtiyya (4th/toth century) has 
that of Kulunbiriya (ftidh, 200). The occupying of 
the town is attributed to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Masa b. 
Nusayr, governor of al-Andalus 95-7/714-16. His 
lands, like those of Santarém to the south, appear 
to have been omitted from the conqueror's division 
of the territories, probably because of a treaty (cf. 
Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. mus., ili, 201-2). 

‘The Arab geographers give descriptions of Kulum- 
riya. Al-Razl states that it was an ancient town, 
well-fortified and with fertile surrounding estates 
where there were cornfields, olive groves and gardens, 
Abldrist (548/1154) says that the walls fad three 
gates (one of which still exists, with the name of 
almedina), and mentions the mills along the Mondego 
vineyards and gardens and also the force of Christians 
living there. Al-Himyarl repeats this information, and 
Yáküt gives a brief notice of the town. 

Coimbra may have been the central town of a 
ara or territorial district during its Islamic period. 
‘This last was very disturbed, for the town was 
coveted by the Christians who set afoot the Recon- 
quista (see AL-ANDALUS and BURTUKAL]. In 264/878 
the town was taken by Count Hermenegildo in 
Alfonso ILI's name, but al-Mansür recaptured it in 
377/987 after having briefly occupied it two years 
previously. It was finally conquered by Ferdinand I 
in 456/1064 after a six-months’ siege, He created the 
Mozarab Sisnandus Davidiz governor as a reward 
for his role here. The Coimbra district was one of the 
Mozarabs’ most lively centres; as well as the facts 
described in eg. the works of Gomez-Moreno and 
I. de Las Cagigas, P. da Cunha Serra (Contribuigdo, 
35-6 and map I} has emphasised the role of the 
town's Mozarabs in the peopling of northern Portugal 
during the Reconquista. The presence of the Muslims 
in the area has left many traces, as its toponomy 
shows. From the roth century onwards, Christian 
documents make a very clear distinction between 
what was in the almedina (the walled town and 
citadel) and what was in the arrabalde (< rabad) 
outside the walls at that time. 

Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, La “Des- 
cription de l'Espagne". d'Ahmad. al-Rári, in al- 
And., xviii (1953), 89; idem, La Péninsule Ibérique 
au Moyen-Age, Leiden 1938, text 164 
idem, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, indices; 
conquista de España de Abenalcotia el Cordobés 
(vol. ii of the Coleccion de obras arabigas de historia. 
y geografía que publica la Real Acádemia de la 
Historia), Madrid 1868 and 1926; Idrisi, Maghrib, 
text, 183, Fr. tr, 222; Paulo Mera, Sobre as 
antigas instituiedes Coimbras, in Arquivo Coimbrdo, 
xix-xx, Coimbra 1964; Pedro Cunha Serra, Con- 
tribuigto topo-antroponimica para o estuto do 
povoamento do Noroeste Peninsular, Lisbon 1967. 

(A. Dias FARINHA) 
^L-KULZUM, an ancient town and seaport 
on the Red Sea (A. Babr al-Kulsum [q2.), Bahr 
al-Hind or Bahr al-Habasha), now administratively 
in the province (muhdfaga) of al-Suways. It appears 
to have been a fort as well as a town, and was, 
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perhaps, the spot where the troops destined to guard 
the sluices of the canal were stationed. It was called 
Castrum by Hierocles and Epiphanius; and dope 
(Clysma), or xetopee is first mentioned by Lucian. 
Kulzum is a corruption of the Greek name wAdaye 
{in both Arabic and Greek almost always without 
the article; the Greek refers to the "sluic 
mouth of the canal, which led from the Ni 
Red Sea), This canal, begun by Pharaoh Necho and 
finished by Darius of Persia, was later restored by 
Ptolemy II Philadelphos and by Trajan. In the 
Muslim period, when the construction of the canal 
was wrongly ascribed to Hadrian, labour was re- 
peatedly spent on it. 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab in 23/643-4 for example had 
it repaired to facilitate the transport of com for 
Mecca from al-Fustàt to the Read Se: 
after him Khalidi Amir al-Mwminta. According to 
Aba Sai, its mouth was at al-Kulzum, according 
to al-Mas‘fdi and others (more accurately) at Diwnb 
(sie; dhanab?) al-Timsdk, one mile from the town, 
where the Meccan pilgrims from Egypt crossed the 
canal by a large bridge. The caliph al-Mansür in 
158/775 had it partly filled in, fearing an attack from 
his uncle Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, who had rebelled 
against him in Medina, «o that in Abd $alib’s time it 
ended at al-Sadir at the entrance to the Wad! 
Tumist. New but fruitless attempts to make i 
navigable again were made by the caliph Hárün 
al-Rashid, who is said to have abandoned the at- 
tempt out of fear of the Greeks. Henceforth the 
bulk of its water flowed into the Birkat al-Djubb 
till it was completely filled in (1899) for sanitary 
reasons. 

The town of al-Kulzum owed its importance 
mainly to this canal, for according to the descriptions 
of the Arab geographers, it was a desolate and miser- 
able site without water and vegetation; neither trees 
nor fruits could flourish there. However, it was 
"useful as a source of salt which was transported to 
various parts of Egypt and Syria for sale, and al- 
Baghdadi reports that quarries for red flint were 
operated in its vicinity. In antiquity and in the early 
Muslim period its main importance was as a point of 
departure for shipping on the Red Sez, which con- 
sequently came to be most commonly known to the 
Arabs as Bahr al-Kwirum. The corn ships of al- 
Fustát after they had passed the canal sailed from 
here to al-Djér and Djidda. Of the Jewish merchants 
called al-RadhSniyya, Ibn Khurradadhbih says that 
they came from the lands of the Franks to al- 
Farami?; thence they carried their wares 35 farsaBhs 
on camels to al-Kulzum, where they were loaded 
on ships which sailed to India and China, According 
to the same geographer, al-Kulzum with akTür 
and Ayla formed a district of Egypt. 

The country round al-Kulzum was inhabited at 
an early date by Arabs, They are already mentioned 
in the Acta of the hermit Sisoes (Coptic: apa Diidjoi). 
Sisoes was one of the three Coptic martyrs (the other 
two being ‘Ttanas and Pidjimf) whose place of burial 
is known to have been in al-Kulzum. For seventy 
years the anchorite Yahanna al-Kasir (John Kolobos, 
died ca. A.D. 409) lived in a cave which he had dug 
himself in the nearby Djabal Antwan, and was buried 
beside the graves of the three martyrs. Djabal Antwan 
‘was so named after St. Antony who went into retreat 
there from the importunities of the secular world. 
In the History of John Kolobos, Kulzüm (sic) appears 
for the first time in the Arabic Synaxarium as the 
name of the ancient Clysma. 

When under the last ‘Abbasid governor in Egypt, 


‘Anbasa b. Ishak, the Budja or Bedja [q:v.] rebelled 
in Nubia, invaded the Said oc Upper Egypt and laid 
waste many towns, al-Mutawaklil sent against them 
an army under Muhammad b. Abd Allah al-Kummt 
which went from Küs [q4.] straight through the 
desert to the emerald mines, while seven ships with 
stores sailed from al-Kulzum to Sanga neat ‘Aydhib 
and provided the victorious army from there with 
the necessary supplies. 

In the autumn of 361/971, the Karmatian leader 
Hasan b. Abmad on his campaign against the 
Fatimid Djawhar took the towns of al-Kulzum, al- 
Farami, and Tinnls; after his defeat before Cairo 
(3 Rabi“ I 36r/z¢ December 971), he retired under 
cover of night via al-Kulzum to Arabia. 

Reynald de Chatillon at the beginning of his naval 
expedition against the holy cities in the winter of 
578/1182-3 sent two ships from Aden, which were to 
watch the citadel of al-Kwlzum and prevent the 
garrison from procuring water. But soon afterwards 
the Hadjib Husim al-Din Luwu? built a fleet by 
order of Salah al-Din's brother al-Malik al-‘Adil, in 
al-Kulzum, whicb sailed for *Aydhib and put a 
sudden end to the desperate enterprise. When al- 
Dimaghki includes al- Kulzum among the lands under 
al-Karak, this is perhaps a memory of these events 
of a century before. 

In the time of al-Idrisi, Yāķūt and al-Dimashkl, 
al-Kulzum was already a deserted town. Al-Malgriat 
found among old documents in the palace of Cairo 
accounts of the expenditure on the civil and military 
administration of the town and district and con- 
cluded from them that it must once have been most 
flourishing. He quotes al-KudaT as saying that the 
town was already ruinous in his day, and this pre- 
sumably included the fortress (Kal'at al-Kulzum) 
mentioned in several accounts. According to al 
ldrisf, the Bedouins had occupied and plundered it. 
The only water-supply he knew of in the vicinity 
was the well at al-Suways, which yielded only a 
scanty supply of brackish water. Al-Mukaddast 
(4th/roth century) already mentions al-Suways (Le. 
Suez), which gradually took the place of al-Kulzum, 
a mile from it 

The name of al-Kulzum is stilt given to some 
heights to the north of Suez, Köm ai-Kulzum. 
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(E. Homcwaxx - (R. Y. Egten]) 
KUM (Ar. Kumm, current Persian pronunciation 

Ghom rather than Kum), a city of central Iran 

(Media in ancient times, later Djibāl or ‘Irak-i 

adjam) situated in lat. 34°38 N. and long. 50°58" 

E., 150 km. to the south of Tehran. It is the capital 

of a shahrisién of the Central Province (Ustan-i 

markasi) and the ninth city of Iran, with a popula- 
tion of 246,875 in 1976. Situated on the great north- 
west/south-east axis, which follows the foothills of 
the central Iranian range and skirts the fold of the 

Zagros, it lies at the junction of all the road and rai? 

routes linking southern Iran with Tehran. 


Geographical setting. 

With a complex geological history (entirely post- 
Cretaceous terrain; late formation of mountains 
linked to volcanic activity; marine development of 
the site of Kum in the Oligo-Miocene period), the 
region is characterised by its uneven relief. As 
elsewhere in central Iran, the natural environment 
bears the marks of aridity and of the features as- 
sociated with an inland continental setting (steppe 
vegetation, saline earth; see M. Bazin, La vie ruraie, 
sff). To the south, the mountainous region of 
Kuhistan contains half-a-dozen peaks whose south- 
western elevation exceeds 3,000 m. Towards the 
north-west, other mountains separate Kuhistán from 
another dense range exceeding 3,000 m. in altitude 
in the region of Tafrish. The valley of the river Kum 
(Anarbar in antiquity) constitutes a pass crossing the 
mountainous region of the south. It clears the final 
barrier of the mountains through a broad gap and 
spreads a thick deposit of sediment on the plain 
where the city of Kum is situated. To the north-east, 
the plain is barred by hill-ranges of only moderate 
elevation (1,000 m.), dominated to the west by the 
Küh-i Namak (Mountain of Salt); distorted in shape 
and dangerous of access, it has given rise to a whole 
cycle of legends (see Bazin, of. laud., 8, n. 4). Further 
to the north, the relief rises, dominating the low-lying 
areas which are divided unequally between daski and 
hawir. Rivers of most irregular current flow into the 
basin of Hawd-i Sultan and the vast salt lake (daryd-t 
namak) of Masila. Although meteorological data are 
incomplete, the temperatures are characterised by 
strong daily and annual fluctuations, and a high 
general average (184" over the period r958-68, as 
calculated by M. Bazin, op. laud., 13; the pioneering 
work of A. H. Adie, Ab u hawa-yi Ivan, Tehran 
133), 77, gives an average of 18'5°). The winter is 
not very cold, and the temperature in summer fre- 
quently exceeds 49. Rainfall is sparse everywhere 
(less than 200 mm. below 1,50 m.) and very irregular, 
Prolonged droughts can be disastrous (there have 
been instances in 1869-72 and more recently in 
1960-6), The strength of the river-currents is also 
most irregular and there are often catastrophic floods 
(Bazin, op. laud., 14 ff.; Bémont, 180). The soil is in 
general unfavourable to agriculture, and the natural 
‘vegetation is very poor. 


Socio-economic setting, 
This hostile natural environment is inhabited by a 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


population of great ethnic and linguistic diversity, 
Since the beginning of the and/8th century, a number 
of significant Arab elements have been added to the 
original Persian nucleus. Among the groups of foreign 
origin are the Khaladj [g.x.], who speak an archaic 
oriental Turkish and who arrived in the area at a 
very early stage (between the rrth and the 14th 
centuries). They have given their name to the moun- 
tains of Khaladiistan, to the east of Kum, the region 
where they are settled. There are considerable con- 
trasts in the demographic evolution of this rural 
environment, where the density of population is 
generally below five inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre and where, in contrast to other regions of 
central Iran, the larger villages are mostly situated 
at high altitudes (Bazin, op. laud., 23 f£. 

Agriculture depends primarily on irrigation by the 
traditional utilisation of watercourses (barrages, 
diversion channels) and of underground reserves 
(kandts (gv.]) as well as on modern techniques of 
developing fertility through wells of varying depths. 
The sharing of water among those exploiting it has 
given rise to a system of minute division which, in 
contrast to the practice elsewhere in Iran, operates 
without any particular supervision (Bazin, op. laud., 
39). In spite of the introduction of some modern 
methods of exploitation, agricultural techniques and 
systems are still archaic, Cereals (wheat, barley) give 
a rather mediocre yield, Summer crops (cotton, 
market-garden products including various kinds of 
melon and water-melon, pomegranates, figs, raisins, 
apricots, almonds, more recently opium, etc.) are 
mostly grown for sale. In general, agricultural produc- 
tion is inferior (Bazin, op. cit., 40 ff.). In contrast to 
the situation prevatling elsewhere in Tran, before the 
implementation of land reform the bulk of the land 
belonged to urban middle class landlords and to 
peasant smallholders. The crown properties (AiAlisa 
[p] which existed in the Kadjar period were no 
longer represented in the region (Bazin, op. laud., 
55), The wab/ estates gifted to the sanctuary of 
Fatima al-MaSama continue to be decidedly less 
important than those of the sanctuary of Imam Rida 
at Mashhad (Bazin, op. cif); for a comparison, see 
Fisher, 70, and oa Mashhad, N, Hakami, Le vag/ 
d'un licu saint en Lran-Mashad, Mémoire de l'EPHE, 
Section vi, Paris 1975, 22 ff.). Traditional forms of 
‘ownership, exploitation and the sharing of crops are 
now being modified by the gradual implementation 
of land reform; a number of successful co-operatives 
have been created (Bazin, op. cit,, 57 ff). 

‘The relatively meagre agricultural yields are 
supplemented by ancillary activities: peasants and 
numerous nomadic and semi-nomadic groups practise 
stock-breeding (cattle, sheep, goats, camels); the 
crafts formerly practised (see below) have been 
replaced by the manufacture of carpets, introduced, 
at least as far as quality products are concerned, by 
merchants of Käshän in the nineteen-thirties (Bazin, 
op. laud., 64 ff.; idem, Qom, ville de pèlerinage, 105 ff; 
idem, Le travail du tapis dans ta région de Qom). 
Numerous factors (including the religious and social 
conservatism of the population) have hindered the 
industrial development of the town and of the region, 
in spite of the discovery and exploitation of petroloum 
and natural gas in the folds of the Alburz and of 
Sarädia (for a bibliography relating to the industry 
of the region: textiles, building materials, ceramics, 
flour-mills, petroleum, natural gas, etc., see M. Bazin, 
Qom, ville de pèlerinage, 109 {f.). The influence of 
Kum over the region has been to some extent artifi- 


cially diminished to the advantage of the surrounding 
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sldhristans, especially those of Kashan and Tafrish, 
the latter being a recent creation (ibid., r24 ff.). In 
spite of the potential richness of the soil and at- 
tempts at modernisation, crop yields and the standard 
of living continue to be rather poor (M. Bazin, La vie 
rurale, 791f.; idem, with regard to nutrition, in 
Studia Iranica, ii [1973], 243-53). 


Historical evolution 


Numerous signs testify to the occupation of the site 
of Kum in ancient times (M. Bazin, La vie rurale, 
25 ff). The remains of éakdr tabs of the Sāsānid 
period are still visible in the region (A. Godard, L'art 
de l'Iraw, Paris 1962, 232 ff; M. Sioux, Le site 
d'Atesh-Kouh pres de Delidjan, in Syria, xliv [1967], 
53:71). Excavations on the site of one of these, the 
Kal'a-yi Dukhtar, very close to Kum, have brought 
to light fragments of pottery of the type associated 
with Sialk II and IIl (sth and 4th millenia B.C): 
see M.Siroux, Le Kalb DuMMar de Kumm, in 
Athire Irén, Wi (1938), 113-20; R. Ghirshman, 
Fouilles de Sialk, Paris 1938, i, 91; L. Vanden Berghe, 
Archiologie de l'Iram ancien, Leiden 1959, 125. 
Similar remains have been discovered in Khaladjistan 
(see M. Bahrami, in Amusish wa parwarish, xl4 
[1940], 31-8). Two Seleucid columns are still to be 
found near Dilidjin (A. Godard, op. laud., 149, 153, 
164, and plate 88). 

Kum is included among the kras of Djibal (Ibn 
Khurradaghbih, 20). Ibn al-Fakh (209 ff.) and other 
Arabic sources mention Sàsānid Kum in various con- 
texts (see Fakihi, Taikhi madkhab-i Kum, 54 ff,). 
According to the Ta*ikh-i Kum, 24, Alexander the 
Great destroyed Kum, and it was the Sasinid 
Kubad I (488-531) who restored its prosperity and 
gave it administrative independence from Isfahan. 
Many of the rustats of Kum mentioned in the 
Ta?rikh-i Kum bear Iranian names, some of which 
are still in use today. A version of a Pahlavi text 
draws attention to the merits of the saffron of Kum 
(see J. M. Unvala, The Pahlavi text “King Husraw 
and his boy”, Paris 1924, 44, following al-Thaalibi), 
In the Shah-nama of Firdawst, Kum is included 
among the towns belonging to the Pishdadiyan and 
Kayanid kings (Fakthi, 55, cic.). 

But in spite of the archacological remains and the 
literary allusions to Kum in the ancient texts, as in 
the case of Kashan, with which it is often associated 
(Kum and Kashan together are said to have supplied 
20,000 horsemen to the Süsinid army at al-Kadis- 
iyya: see FakIhI, 56, following Ibn A‘tham al- Küf), 
virtually nothing is known of the pre-Islamic town. 
According to the majority of Arabic sources (which 
often contain internal contradictions), the town was 
an Islamic foundation. According to the Tori 
Kum, the Ash'ari Arabs of Küfa, persecuted for their 
Shit beliefs, came and established themselves in the 
region (where they were probably received by co- 
religionists), in 94/712-13, protected it from attacks 
by the Daylamis, and ultimately built a wall around 
seven of the forty villages of the plain (240 ff.; on 
the mon-Agh‘ari Arabs who established themselves 
at Kum, see Falghi, 43 ff.). This conglomeration 
presumably took its name from that of one of these 
villages, Kumi 
Kum follows al-Barki in preferring to derive the 
name Kum from küme, a kind of hut, possibly the 
origin of Kumamaydin, which could have been 
contracted into Kimaydan/Kumfdin (25; Houton- 
Schindler, 59). A derivation from Godman, pro- 
nounced Goman, is suggested by R. N. Frye (The 
golden age of Persia, London 1975, 11). Other fanciful 


etymologies (generally based on the Arabic impera- 
tive bum "rise up!) have also been proposed (see 
for example, Houtum-Schindler, 59 ff). There are 
also numerous Shi fadiths extolling the virtues of 
Kum as a place of refuge for believers etc. (Ta?rikh-i 
Kum, go ff.; Fakihi, 75, 83 ff.); this latter attribute 
earned it in the course of time numerous honorific 
titles such as Dar al-Mwminin, Dar al-‘Ibāda, Dar 
al-Muwabhidin, Dar alm, Khak Faradj ete. 
(Fakiht, r4). 

This region, with its strong undercurrent of 
religious feeling (including Jewish and Christian 
associations; see Monneret de Villard, Le leggende 
orientali sui magi evangelici, Vatican 1952, 84 ff.) 
became one of the first bastions of Shifism (on the 
Shi and noa-ShtT groups at Kum, see Fakihi, 
30811). The Zoroastrian community, whose chief, 
Yazdanfadhar, bad in an earlier period assisted the 
Ashari Arabs to settle in the region, was ultimately 
eliminated (sometimes brutally) or Islamised; it has. 
been observed, however, that Zoroastrian fire-temples 
continued to be in use in the area until the srd/oth 
century, and perhaps even later (Monneret de Villard, 
139). From the start, the inhabitants of Kum had a 
reputation for rebelliousness, for resistance to Sunni 
governors and to the payment of the levy (for the 
collection of taxes by force under Hárün al-Rashid; 
the destruction of the city's fortifications at the 
orders of al-Ma^mün, who more than tripled the al- 
ready excessive rate of Rharddj exacted from the 
Kumis; and a further punitive expedition ending in 
massacre in the reign of al-Muftazz, see Schwarz, 
562). By contrast, a Shiti governor was accorded such 
co-operation that he was recalled by the caliph 
(Fisher, 56). Also to be noted are the conflicts be- 
tween the people of Kum and the people of Isfahan, 
who were fanatical Sunni (Fakihi, 222). 

In the 3rdjoth century, the principal settlement 
was Manidjan, one of the original “seven villages” 
or "seven fortresses” (Fakthi, rs, 58 ff). In the 
4th/roth century, Kum was described as a prosperous 
city, fortified with a rampart, with fields well- 
irrigated by means of canals, dams and pumping 
apparatus. The majority of the population was 
Shi, ethnically Arab but Persian-speaking (Ibn 
Hawkal, K. Sürat al-ard, ed. Kramers, 370). There 
were frequent disputes between Kum and settle- 
ments lying up-stream (Taymera/Gulpiygán and 
Andr/Maballat) regarding the distribution of the 
waters of the Anarbar, The flooding of this river was 
sometimes catastrophic (notably in 292/904-5, 1634, 
1670, 1881, 1893: sec Houtum-Schindler, 65 {f.; 
M. Bazin, La vic rurale, 33 f.) With its many “lama? 
(tradition tells of seventeen fabian and of hundreds 
of Ash aci rw (see Fakihi, 37 ff.; in the 3rd/oth 
century there were two hundred and sixty-six SI 
Suamd? and fourteen Sunnt ‘ulema, ibid., 309) and 
especially the family of the famous Shaykh Sadik 
(Mubammad b. ‘All b. Babdya), Kum could boast of 
having preceeded Nadjaf as a great theological 
centre. 

The prosperity of the city seems to have begun 
with its administrative independence irom Isfahan 
in 189/804-5. In 201/816-17, Fatima al-MaSUma went 
to visit her brother, the Eighth Imam, Ali b. Mas 
al-Rida, at Tis. She fell ill at Sawa (a Sunnt town) 
and asked to be taken to Kum, where she died and 
was buried. Besides the town’s reputation as a centre 
of theological education, it was this event which 
contributed most to its fame. The town expanded 
progressively from north-east to south-west in the 
direction of the tomb of Fatima, which ultimately 
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became its centre (Fakib, 94 ff.). Patronised by the 
Bayids (FakIbl, 127 fí), Kum was renowed in the 
Saldjük period for its madrasas, for the sanctuary of 
Fátima (visited by Sunnis as well as Shi'is), for its 

inistrators 
and viziers (see J. Calmard, in Le monde iranien et 
l'Islam, Paris-Geneva. 1971, i, 58 ff.) as well as for 
its many Swamd? and scholars, known by the mishas 
of Kumi, Barki, Baravistánl, Tabrist (from Tabris/ 
Tatrish), ete, At the time of the Mongol conquest in 
62t/r224, its inhabitants were massacred, possibly at 
the instigation of the Sunnis (see Falilhi, 223). Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl described the town as being mostly 
in ruins in the 8th/xgth century. It seems, however, 
that there was an attempt at reviving the region 
under the Iikkhins, as evidenced by some important 
hydraulic constructions: the weighted dam at Sawa 
(end of the x3th century) and the vaulted dam at 
Kebar, 25 km. to the south of Kum (see H. Goblot, 
Kébar en Iran, sans douie le plus ancien des barrages- 
votites (1300 environ), in Science Progrès (La Nature), 
Paris, February 1965, 50:6; the same, in Arts et 
Manufactures, Paris, June 1905, 43-9, April 1073, 
15-20). Although travellers have drawn attention to 
the massacre perpetrated by Timür, it seems that 
the Timtrids showed respect and favour to this holy 
city (we may note the mosque of Gawhar-Shid, wife 
of Shak-Rukh, near the mausoleum of Fatima, and 
the fact that the sultan Muhammad, son of Baysun- 
ghur, chose Kum as his capital in 846/142: see 
Faldht, 144-7). It was in any case from the oth/r4th 
contury onwards that the town began to enjoy 
definite royal patronage. The Turkoman sultans 
Diabán-Shih, Uzun Hasan, Ya‘kab, Murid and 
Alvand used it as a kind of winter capital for hunting, 
‘and this tradition was continued under the earlier 
Safawids, Ismā%il I and Tahmasp 1 (Fisher, 56 ff. 
Fakthi, 147 ff.; on the farmáns, Turkomans charged 
with the appointment of an official (mutawaili of 
the sanctuary and na&ib of the sayyids), see Mudarrist 
‘Tabataba%, in Farkang-i Jrán-zamin, xix[1-4, 118-35)» 

But it was above all the result of the religious. 
policy of Shah ‘Abbas I—consisting in attracting 
pilgrims to the ShFT shrines of Iran (Mashhad and 
Kum) rather than to those of ‘Irak, then controlled 
by the Ottomans—which endowed Kum with an 
unprecedented glamour. The sanctuary was em- 
bellished, and two of its four salis were transformed 
into a madrasa with a hostel for pilgrims. Many 
‘wlamd? came to Kum to study, men such as Mulla 
Mubsin Fayd, Multa «Abd al-Razzak Láhidji, Mulla 
Sadrà Shirazi, Kādi Said Kumi, etc. (Fisher, 57). 
Traditions extolling the sanctity of the soil of Kum 
became current, and to the hundreds of tombs of 
Imám-zdas (at the time Amin Ahmad Rāzī counted 
444 of them) were added the tombs of thousands of 
the faithful. The descendants of Shah ‘Abbas I 
were buried there, as were thirty-one other princes 
(M. Bazin, Qom, ville de pèlerinage, 84). No other 
Iranian city has such a vast number of tombs of 
Sulami, of distinguished people or of simple be- 
lievers, and the cemeteries extend over an enormous 
area, 

In the 17th century, travellers described at 
length the merits of the town’s craft-producis 
(rapier and sabre blades, silks, cottons, glass, por- 
celain, porous white ceramics, etc.: see Bazin, 
Qom, 105). But a: the same time it was a kind of 
land of exile for deposed aristocrats (Fakthi, 151), 
and insolvent debtors took refuge in the sanctuary 
(Gemelli Careri, ii, 74-5). Money was coined at 
Kum in the 3rdjoth and 4th/roth centuries, and it 


appears that the Safawids and the Kidjürs sought 
to re-establish this tradition (Houtum-Schindler, 73; 
Faldhi, 39, 152 ff.) 

After the terrible depression of the r8th century 
(pillage by the Afghans, massacres perpetrated by 
Torahim Khin, brother of Nadir Shih and by an 
Uzbek governor in the service of this sovereign: 
Fakihi, 224 ff.), the practice of building royal mon- 
uments was revived by the Kadjirs. The shrine of 
Fatima built by ‘Abbas I was embellished by Fath 
Ali Shih who also built a madrasa, The vast "new 
court” (salin-i djadid) was constructed by Amin al- 
Sultan, vizier of Nasir al-Din Shah, in 1883. Around 
the “old court” (sa#n-i 'atiA) stand an octagonal 
monument containing the tombs of senior Kadjar 
dignitaries (Fath ‘Alt Shah, Muhammad Shah, his 
wife Mahd-i Awliya, etc.) and the sanctuary library 
(r,000 manuscripts and 8,800 volumes) which also 
contains a museum. The Masdiid-i Azam, con- 
structed on the orders of the Ayat Allah Buridjirdt 
(d. 1961), stands to the west of the sanctuary which 
includes other monuments (for a plan of the sanctu- 
ary, see Bazin, Qom, or; Fisher, 58; a history of the 
monuments, including a description of their con- 
temporary state, with plans and illustrations of in- 
scriptions, documents, ete., is supplied by Mudarrist 
Tabitaba", Turba pükám, 2 vols Kum 2535] 
1976). The city-sanctnary today (1976) comprises 
fourteen large traditional madrasas, supervised by 
the Ayat Allāhs, four modern schools (Fisher, 23) 
as well as numerous private libraries, the most 
important being that of the Ayat Allah Marashi 
Nadjafi (70,000 volumes including 15,000 manu- 
scripts). After 1965, the sanctuary was administered 
by à mutawalli nominated by the Shah (Fisher, 66). 
‘The revenues of the sanctuary and the annual number 
of pilgrims (about a million in 1970) are poor in 
comparison with those of Mashhad (four and a half 
million, including tourists, in 1352/1973-4). Never- 
theless the spiritual role of Kum continues to be 
very important. Since 1340/1920, a modern Centre 
for Theological Education (Hawda-yi *ilmi) has been 
established there (Fisher, 62 ff.). Three of the most 
eminent mardja‘i taklid (Gulpaygini, Mar‘asht 
Nadjafi, Shari‘at Madasi) reside there (on the religious 
élite and the role of the mardja‘-i takitd, see Fisher, 
30ff., and A. K. S. Lambton in Studia Islamica, xx 
[1964], 115-35). 

‘The demographic evolution of the town—which, 
in spite of mistakes on the part of travellers, may 
be more or less traced from the oth/rsth century 
onwards—contributes to an understanding of the 
vicissitudes that have affected it: 

20,000 houses in 1474 (Barbaro) 

2,000 iwearths in 1524 (Tenreiro) 

2,000 hearths in 1565 (Mestre Afonso) 

2,000 families in 1627 (Herbert) 

15,00 houses in 1673 (Chardin) 

50 houses (sic) in 1796 (Olivier) 

(cach hearth, house or family should represent five 
to six persons), 

After 1850, the population fluctuated between 
20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants (with a drop to 14,000 
in 1874-5 on account of a famine; see A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton, Landiord and peasant, 153, n. 3) rising to 35,000 


in 1886-7. Since 1913 (30,000) the population has 
grown continuously (55,000 in 1937-8; 81,540 in 
1947-8; 96,499 in 1956; 134,202 in 1966; and 246,873 
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events of the constitutional revolution of rgos-rr. 
Under Rida Shah (1925-41), the opposition of certain 
Sulamd? was also manifested in various ways (Fisher, 
62). There now exists a dichotomy between techno- 
cratic and religious power, and some influential 
‘ulami of Kum have encouraged their disciples to 
tebel: examples are Kighanl, under Musaddils, and 
Khumayni, who was arrested on the r5th of Khurdid 
(sth of June) 1963 and exiled to Turkey, then to 
‘Irak (see H. Algar, in Scholars, saints and Sufis, 
ed. N.R. Keddie, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1972, 
241 ft); and riots involving "Muslim Marxisis" 
on the 15th of Khurdid, 1975 (Fisher, 77 ff). The 
troubles which convulsed the whole of Iran in 
1978 began in Kum between the 7th and oth of 
January 1978. In October 1978, Khumayni took 
Tefuge in France, at Neauphle-le-Chateau, whence 
he led the opposition which caused the Shah's 
departure from Iran. He returned to Tehran (x Feb- 
Tuary 1979) and thence to Kum (1 March 1979). He 
still represents the most radical Islamic tendency; a 
steadfast though more moderate opposition had 
crystallised around other ‘ulamd®, especially the 
mardja*-i taklid of Kum, Shari'at Madari. 
Bibliography: On the Arab geographers, 
see Schwarz, Iran, $59-68 and index; Le Strange, 
Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de la Perse, 
ersian sources: Terith-i Kum, ed. 
Sayyid Djalal al-Din Tibránl, Tehran 1313 sh. 
(5 bdbs tr. into Persian in 8o5-6[1402-3 from an 
original in Arabic in 20 babs written in 378/988-9 
by Hasan b. Mubammad b. Hasan Kumi); Hudiid 
al-Silam, ed. M. Sutüda, x42, tr. Minorsky, 135; 
‘Abd al-Djalil Kazwint Rázi, Kitàb al-Nahd, ed. 
Mubaddith, Tehran 1337 sh. 163ff., 220, 643; 
Hamd Allāh Mustawfi, Nusha, 67 (tr. 71); Amin 
Ahmad Razl, Haft iHim, ed. Diawad Fadil, 
Tebran, ii, 493-518; a collection of reports by 
governors of the province under Nasir al-Din 
‘Shah, called Madjmi'a-yi Ndsiri, is preserved in 
Tehran, Imperial Library, Office of State Docu- 
ments (see folios 36 to 89); a Ta'rtkl-i Kum by 
Mirza Sayyid Mibdi, dated 1295/1878, is preserved 
in the Archives of the Secondary School of the 
Minister of Finances, Tehran (ms. no 725). 
Studies in Persian: Farhang-i Djughrafiyat- 
yi Irán, ed. Rarmárà, Tehran i, 168-70; Irdnghaly 
(Encyclopédie iranienne), Tehran 1963, i, B-t; 
Fashang-i Tran-zamin, xix, xxii; Mudarrist Taba- 
taba", Kidb shinasi athdr-i ‘marbat bi Kum, 
Kum 1353 sh., On the sources and the studies in 
Arabic and in Persian relative to Kum, esp. the 
Ta°ribh-i Kum and its Persian tr. (10-43); studies 
from the Kadjar period such as the Ta?rith-t ddr 
al-imin-i Kum, ed. Kum 1353 su. (78-81), a 
Tadhhira-yi shwSard-yi muSisirin-i där al-iman-i 
Kum (98-104), un Tarikh-i Kum (105-14), the 
Mukhér al-bilid of Nasir al-Shari‘e, ed. Tehran 
1324 Sh. (171 ff. 9; various Safar-ndma-yi Kum 
and some recent studies, esp. ‘All Asghar Faktht, 
Ta'rikh-i madhħabi-i Kum, Kum 1350 sh, the 
first volume of a Ta’rikh-i didmi*-i Kum in s vols. 
(197 fi); ‘Abbas Fayd, Andjum-d furüzim, Kum 
1322 gh.; idem, Gandjina-yi athar-i Kum, 2 vols. 
Kum 1349 sh.; idem, Kum wa rubdniyyat and 
Diady-i furnzan (x08 ft); Raknama-yi Kum 
(Publication of the Sanctuary), 1317 sb.; Kum-rá 
bighinásid (Publication of the Cultural Administra- 
tion), 1328 sh.; Mubammad Mukaddas-zada, 
Ridjil-i Kum wa bahthi dar tari 
1335 sh; Mudarrist Tabütabà't, Kum dar karn-i 
mium-i hidjri, Kum 1350 sh. (199 ff.) etc.; idem, 


Turbat-i pakdn, 2 vols., Kum 2535/1976 (on the 
sources and studies, see i, 34-41); idom, Rahnamé-yi 
djughráfiyi-vi laribhi-yi Kum, Kum 2535/1976; 
idem, Khandan-é Fathán, Kum 1352 sh.; Saff 
al-Din Muhammad Kuml, Khuldsat al-buldan, cd. 
Mudarris! Tabiteba%, Kum nd; Nir al-Din 
AN Kumi, TadkAra-yi mashéyiBh-i Kum, ed. 
M. Tabataba*t, Kum 1353 sh. 

Studies in other languages. M. Bazin, Qom 
et sa région, Sorbonne thesis, Paris 970; idem, 
En Islam shiite, le pèlerinage de Ghom, in Iran, 
coll. "Les Sept Climats”, Paris 1972, 37-41; 
idem, Quelques données sur l'alimentation dans la 
région de Qom, in Studia Iranica (Paris 1973), ii 
13647; idem, Le travail du tapis dans la région de 
Qom (ran Central), in Bulletin de la Sociéié Langue- 
docienne de Géographie (Montpellier 1973), viilx, 
83-92; idem, Qom, ville de pèlerinage e cenire 
régional, in Revue Gtographique de l'Est, 1973/1-2, 
77-135; idem, La vie rurale dans la région de Qom 
(Iran central), POF-Etudes, Paris n.d.; F. Bémont, 
Les villes de l'Iran, i, Paris 1969, 179-82; the Hon. 
G. N. Curzon, Persia amd the Persian que'tion, 
London 1892, ii, t-12; M. M. J. Fisher, The Qum 
report, am account of contemporary Shíism, draft 
July 1976 {typewritten report); A. Houtum- 
Schindler, Eastern Persian Irak, London 1807, 
56-100; Ch. Issawi, The economic history of Iran 
1800-192 $, Chicago 1971, index; A. K. S. Lambton, 
An account of the Tarikhi Qumm, in BSOAS, xii 
(1948), 586-96; idem, Landlord ‘and peasant in 
Persia, London 1953, index; L. Lockhart, Persian 
cities, London 1960, 127-31. 

Travellers. To the lists given by M. Bazin, 
in La vie rurale and Qom, ville de pèlerinage, add 
in particular A. Baiño, Itinerários da India a 
Portugal por terra, Coimbra 1923 (Tenreiro, 24; 
Mestre Afonso, 174 ff); Daulier Deslandes, Les 
 Eeaules de la Perse, Paris 1673, 18; Gemelli Careri, 
Giro del Mondo, Naples 1699-1704, ii, 72-7; Edu- 
ward Melton, Zeldzaame en Gedenkwaardige Zee 
on Land Reizen, Amsterdam 1681, 284-86. 

(J. Carmarn) 

ALKÜMÀ or au-KAWMA, the name of one 
of the seven types of post-classical poetry [see 
KAN WA-KAN]. It was invented by the people of 
Baghdad, and is connected with the sahgr, Le. the 
last part of the night when, during the month of 
Ramadan, it is still permitted to eat and drink 
and to take meals at that time; it derives its name 
from the expression Rümé ii "Lsabür which the 
singers recite after each strophe of a ramal or zadjal 
in praise of the master of the house. Contrary to 
what is generally believed, it does not seem that 
Bümá is the imperative dual, “Arise, both of youl”, 
but the singular ümar > biimd "Arise!". This inter- 
pretation is justified by Kur'án, XCVI, 15, la-nasfat 
bi "L-ndsiya (for la-nasfa‘an), and better still, by a 
verse of Umar b. Abi Rabla (Diwén, Cairo 1373] 
1952, 226, 1. 4), where we have exactly imd for 
bürnan “Arise!” as the rhymeword (cf. Ibn Kutayba, 
Anva’, $ 158; a-Mas'üdI, Murddi, lii 340 = $1317). 
The origin of this poetic genre is obscure, and it is 
probable that it existed before Ibn Nukta, who is 
said to have invented it to please the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Nasir (575-622/1179-1225). At all events, 
the Aiimd, which is always in Arabic colloquial, has 
only been cultivated in “Irak, where it has been 
used to express various themes, such as those of 
love, of wine-drinking, of flower-description, etc. 

Technically, there are two types of Bama: 

Type 1 is made up of strophes of four hemistichs, 
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of which three (the first, second and fourth) are the 
same in length and thyme with each other, whilst 
the third is longer and does not rhyme with the rest. 


hemistiches 1, 2, 4 ( mustafSilun | failan 
) mafátilun fa'ilán 
mutäfailun — ) fa'tan 
Satun 
hemistich 3 musiafilun — | fa*ildtun. 
4 fa*ildtun 


Type 2 is made up of three hemistiches of the 
same thyme, but of increasing length— 


hemistich t. § mustaf“ilatun 
masasitatun 
hemistich 2 
hemistich 3 ( omustef‘tun, amstafitum, 
vnustaf*ilátun. 


[majátiun mafátilun 


Bibliography: see that for KAN WA-KAN, The 
main sources are Tbshtht, Musiafraf, Balak 1292, 
ii, 275 = Cairo 1332, il, 253-4 = Cairo n.d., ii 
889-91; Şafi al-Din al-Hill—W. Hoenerbach, Die 
vulgárarabische Poetik . .., Wiesbaden 1956, 47-8, 
72-3, Ar. text 171 ff; H, Gies, al-Funtn al-sab'a 
-. Leipzig 1879, 63 ff. 

(M. BeN Cuewes - (Cn. Pettar]) 

KUMAN, a Turkish people whose origin is 
connected with Central Asia. In all probability their 
forefathers are to be found in the people indicated 
by Marwazi (Taba al-hayaudn, ed. Minorsky, 18, 
$ 3), as shart (sari), identical with the Yellow 
Uyghurs, who since about 830 A.D. were living 
to the east of the Tarim basin. This name is prob- 
ably derived from their physiognomy, varying 
from that of the other Turkic peoples. At the be- 
ginning of the rth century A.D. (ca. 1012-18), 
the Sirf left their homeland under the pressure of 
the Kün (9.v.] who were migrating to the west 
before the Kitay. This movement of peoples reached 
in the west also the regions of the Turkmens, who 
were driven away to new areas. In the newly-con- 
quered regions to the north of the Sir Darya, close 
Contact between the participants in this migration 
(the Sari and the Kün) and the Kimak and Kipéak 
[g.0v,] tribes who were living there, led to the forma- 
tion of a new tribal confederation. It is probable that 
about this time the Säri (sarl — yellow) were given 
by other Turkie-speaking peoples the name Bumán, 
derived from a root similar meaning (hi = 
yellowish). 

A few decades later the Kumán pressed forward 
to the west, Apart from their own name, various 
‘other names were mentioned in Western and Armen- 
ian sources (polovei, polovey, plauci, plavci, Valben, 
Vakwen, Falones, XarteS, etc), but semantically these 
terms ("‘yellow, pale, sallow, bright, clear") accord 
with the meaning of the name Kumán. Towards the 
middle of the rrth century A.D., the Kuman were 
living in the Dniepr region. In roó2 they started 
launching attacks against Kiev, and in 1078, together 
with the Pecenegs, against Byzantium. In ross they 
took part in the rebellion of the Bulghars, but in 
1o9r they were allies with emperor Alexius against 
the Petenegs. Their raids against Hungary started 
in the same period. Hungarian historical sources 
mention them under the name Kün (cuni, chuni), but 
it has not yet become clear whether these tribes can 
‘be put in direct relation with the above-mentioned 
Kin, who probably were absorbed later by the Sart 


(ie. the Kumán). In 1094 and again in rrr, the 
Emperor Alexius waged two quite important wars 
against the Kuman, who were to be pushed back to 
the other side of the Danube. The Mongol invasion 
put an end to the control of the Kumán over the 
Pontic steppes, and after the final defeat in 1239, a 
part of them sought refuge in Bulgaria. Thus they 
played an important róle in the history of Hungary, 
in that of the second reign of the Bulgarian Tsars 
and in that of Byzantium. The Kumán who had 
remained in the Pontus area were incorporated into 
the western part of the Mongol empire called KIpéak 
[see pasitr-t gtrčay in Suppl.]. 

The most important document of the Kumin 
language is the Codex Cumanicus (14th century) a 
collection of texts brought together in South Russia 
by Italian and German missionaries. Some rudi- 
mentary remnants of the language are also found in 
Hungarian. Important references to their language 
are further present in loan-words of Kumān origin 
in Hungarian, Bulgarian and Rumanian, as well as 
in place-names in various regions of these countries. 

Bibliography: Besides the literature given in 
the article Klrcax, see J. Németh, Die Volks- 
namen quman and qün, in Kórasi-Csoma Archivum, 

ili (1941-4), 95-109; K. Czeglédy, A kunok eredeteril, 

in Magyar Nyelv xlv (1949), 43-50. For the Codex 

Cumanicus, see Philologiae tureicae fundamenta, i, 

Wiesbaden 1959; A. Tietze, The Koman riddles and 

Turkic folklore, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1966; VI. 

Drima, Syntaxe comane, Bucarest 1973; idem, 

Problèmes d'une nowvelle dition du “Codex Cumani- 

cus"; idem, Miscellanea Cumanica I-IV, in Revue 

Roumaine de Linguistique, xv (1970), 455-59, 

579-84; xvi (1971), 275-85; xvii (1972), 3-21. 

(G. Hazai) 

KUMASH (^ pl aġmisha), in general sense, 
"cloth", but in a more particularised sense, "a 
Mamlük garment". The term kwmdih in the 
later Middle Ages commonly designated "cloth" or 
any "woven stuff" in general and was synonymous 
with the classical words baaz and thtiydb. Abu "I-Fadl 
al-Dimashki (ca. s/rrth century) does not use the 
term at all in his handbook for merchants K. al- 
Ishära ilā mahdsin al-tidjära (Cairo 1318), but the 
word is employed by the 4th/roth century geog- 
rapher Ibn Hawkal in his K. Sürat al-ard (BGA iit, 
ed. J. H. Kramers, Leiden 1938, 132). It rarely 
appears in the documents of the Cairo Geniza [g..] 
(for example, TS 16.298, ed. S. D. Goitein, India 
book, 190, l x3; al-humdgh al-sharb—"'fine linen 
stuff"). Kumish does not seem to have come into 
common usage until Mamiük times, Thereafter, it 
became the general word for fabric throughout the 
Middle East and is still current in most dialects, as 
well as in Persian and Turkish. It never seems to 
have been particularly common in the Maghrib, 
although the Hafsid Abū Zakariya? (625-47/1228-49) 
is reported to have built a sé al-bumdgh in Tunis. 

Under the Mamlüks, Bumdsh took on the specialised 
meaning of "dress uniform" although this sense is 
not found in any dictionary. A young Mamlük was 
presented with his horse, a Aumdsh, and a sword 
upon his manumission and induction into the 
Sultan al-Nasir Mubammad b. Kaliwiin (693-741/ 
1293-1341) is credited with introducing the shdsh wa 
‘Lhwmdsh, or “turban cloth and formal coat" of a 
Mamlük warrior (Ibn Iyas, Bad@ i abzwhür fi 
swaká^it al-duhür, Büläk 1311, i, 175, ll. 15 í). This 
dress uniform was also called kumdsh al-KAidma (ser- 
vice coat), kumágh al-ruküb, and kumdsh al-mawkid 
(parade or processional coast). The Mamlük dumash 
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must have been a heavy garment. Mamlük soldiers 
threw off their armour and jumásk when fleeing the 
battlefield (Mayer, Mamluk costume, 76, citing al- 
Yünini), and the Sulțän al-Malik al-Ashraf Kiitbay 
(872-901/1468-96) is reported to have abolished the 
obligation of wearing the umash for ordinary palace 
service (kkidmat al-kasr) as it was too hot for con- 
tinual wear throughout most of the year in Egypt 
(Ibn Iyàs, op. cit, iii, ed. P. Kahle and M. Mostafa, 
Istanbul 1931, 322, l. 12). The less formal coat for 
everyday wear was called kumdgh al-djulas. 

Kumásh (pl. bumdshat) was also sometimes used 
in Mamlük terminology as a synonym for kanbitsh or 
"caparison" of a horse (Ibn al-Furat, Ta'rikh al- 
Duwal wa 'I-mwlih, ed. K. Zurayk and N. Izzedin, 
Beirut 1942, ix, 247, ll. 9 f.). 

Bibliography: (in addition to the works cited 
in the text): Dozy, Suppl., li, 40$; G. Margais, 
Manuel d'art musulman: l'architecture, Paris 1927, 
fi, 558; al-Umarl, Masalik aLabjár fi mamālik 
alamsar, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 
1927, iii; R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale 
sous les Hafrides, i, Paris 1940, 345; A. Barthélemy, 
Dictionnaire arabe-francais—Dialectes de Syrie, 
Paris 1950, 681; [bn al-Hádidi, al-Madkhal ilā 
"shart al-gharif, Cairo 1380/1960, iv, 3t; New 
Redhouse Turkish-English dictionary, Istanbul 
1968, 683; R. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles: material 
for a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beicut 
1972. The best survey on the concept of kumdih 
as a form of attire is to be found in L. A. Mayer, 
Mamluk costume, Geneva 1952, 75-80. 

(N. A. STILLMANN) 

ALKUMAYT 3. ZAYD ALASADI, ABU ‘L- 
Mustanizı, an Arab poet of Küfa (60-126/680-743) 
who is not to be confused with two earlier and lesser 
known Asadis, al-Kumayt b. Ma‘rdf and al-Kumayt 
b. Tha'laba (see Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, Djamhara, ii, 
373; Ibn Salkim, Tabaki!; al-Amidi, Mwtalif, no. 
572; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, nos. 7498 and 7499; etc.). 

Al-Kumayt applied himself in an indirect fashlon 
to the poetry and the language of the Bedouins, and 
he was acquainted with poets such as al-Farazdals, 
Ruba b. al-‘Adidjadj and the Kháridil al-Tirimmal 
whose hostility towards the Umayyads he shared; in 
contrast to the last-mentioned, he came under the 
influence of the ShI'i tendencies of his native town 
and these had a decisive effect on the direction that 
his career was to take, inspiring him with violently 
pro-‘Alid opinions. He is reckoned to have acquired 
a fairly extensive intellectual training, and he also 
possessed a talent for oratory which shows in his 
poems, to the extent that some critics regard them 
as speeches. At first a schoolteacher in a Kata 
mosque, he was pressed by his family, so at least 
tradition has it, to set his poetic gifts to work and 
to undertake a poetic career which nowadays would 
be called "committed", Henceforward he acquired 
distinction with the composition of verses in praise 
of the Ahl al-Bayt [g.v.] and of a series of poems, 
among which the best known are his long Mudhah- 
haba directed against the Yernenis and his Malhama 
in praise of the Kuraysh. The chronology of his work 
is far from clear, and the outstanding incidents of his 
career cannot be dated with certainty. His celebrated 
conflicts with the governor Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kasri (105-20/723-38 [g.v.]) and the decision of 
Hishám b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r05-25/724-43) to have him 
put to death, have given tise to conflicting accounts 
which are difficult to reconcile and to romantic 
embellishments which are to be treated with caution, 
It was probably the Mudkahhata which earned him 


the hostility of Khalid, at a time when the latter 
needed assurance of the loyalty of the South Arabian 
elements. By a circuitous procedure, the governor 
informed the caliph of the attitude of the poet, 
who was imprisoned; with the help of his wife, who 
had come to visit him, he succeeded in escaping 
disguised as a woman and, after a period of wander- 
ing, he finally obtained pardon from the caliph 
through the mediation of the prince Maslama b. 
Hisham, On his return to Küfa, he must have been 
gratified at the dismissal of Khalid (120/738); al- 
though his successor, Yüsuf b. ‘Umar al-Thakaft 
{g.v.] was responsible, two years later (122/740), for 
the death of Zayd b. “Ali [g.v.], who had allowed 
himself to become involved in a Shi* revolt, al- 
Kumayt had no scruples about flattering him, al- 
though he did not succeed in deluding the Yement 
soldiers of his guard, who, on an occasion when he 
arrived to recite a poem, inflicted on him a mortal 
wound (126/743). 

The renown of the poet, maintained by Shit 
circles, rests fundamentally on the Haskimiyyat, 
which have been the objects of a commentary by 
Abi Riyash (d. 339/950 [g.v. in Suppl.J) and of a 
number of editions: of M, Shakir al-Khayyat (Cairo 
1321, 1331), of Mubammad Mabmüd al-Ràfi'i 
(Sharh al-Háskimiyydt, Cairo n.d. [1928]), of ‘Abd 
al-Muta‘al a-Sa^di, with a quite interesting com- 
mentary (al-Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadi, shd*ir al-‘asr 
al-marwani wa-kasiPiduh al-Haskimiyydt, Cairo n.d. 
and most of all, of J. Horovitz, with a German trans- 
lation (Die Haschimijat des Kumail, Leiden 1904). 
Tn spite of the title, the poet's praises are not aimed 
at all the Band Hashim, but principally at the 
Prophet and at Alf and his descendants. Some verses 
(i, 79, ii, 105 ff. of the Horovitz edition), in which 
mention is made of ‘Abbas and of his sons, were no 
doubt added in the ‘Abbasid period, pechaps by the 
son of al-Kumayt, al-Mustahill, who was also a poet 
(see Agháni, index) and was concerned to perpetuate 
his father's memory. The Hágkimi y yàt are composed, 
in the Horovitz edition, of four long Bagidas (103, 
140, 133 and rrr verses), of two short ayidas (33 
and 20 verses), of one fragment of seven verses of 
which more than half constitutes an opening typical 
of the Aasida, and of four short pieces of six, two, 
two and two verses. In the long poems, al-Kumayt 
follows the framework of the kasida, but with a 
short and not very conventional nasib. In the rail, 
he follows the classical tradition, and subsequently 
he produces lavish eulogies of the ‘Alids similar to 
those that were addressed to the Bedouin sayyids. 
He also borrows frequently from the Kur'ün, to 
such an extent that a scholar of Küfa, Ibn Kunasa 
[gv.] was able to compose, in the 2nd/8th century, a 
Kitdb Sarikāt al-Kumay! min al-Kurdn. Some 
philologists and poets accuse him of plagiarism and 
inconsequence (see for example, al-Marzubani, 
Muwashshab, 191-8) and do not judge him worthy, 
in spite of his antiquity, of figuring among the 
poets who serve as a "proof", a hudjdja (cl. al- 
Baghdidi who takes his shAid no. 16 from a poem 
of al-Kumayt). His compositions were on the other 
hand very highly regarded iu Shit circles, whose 
members probably did not hesitate to add to them 
verses or even whole sections of which he was not 
the author. For R. Blachére, “the simplicity of the 
language, the platitude of the arguments makes one 
think of a poetry of propaganda aimed at a public 
(possibly urban) immune to the lexicographic beauties 
of the desert poets.” The language of al-Kumayt 
nevertheless does not lack refinement, but the artifi- 
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cial use of a badly-understood gharib was a source of 
irritation to some of his contemporaries. In fact, the 
importance of the Hdshimiyydt, insofar as they are 
entirely authentic, resides in the opinions and the 
sentiments current in the Shl% circles—or rather 
Zaydi circles, so it seems—of Küfa which they reflect. 
Al-Kumayt, it is true, regards the first caliphs as 
usurpers (iv, ro), but he refrains from excommuni- 
cating them, even if they did wrong in not handing 
Fadak [7.2] back to Fatima; ‘All is the wast of the 
Prophet, who bequeathed the waléya to him near the 
pool of Khumm (vi, 6, which seems to be the earliest 
evidence of this Shi‘I doctrine); it is to the ‘Alids 
alone that power belongs and it is they who will 
consolidate afresh the foundations of Islam which 
unworthy rulers have shaken. The poet's enthusiasm 
does not, however, run to the extent of leading him 
to take up arms in support of the ‘Alid cause, per- 
sonified especially by Zayd b. ‘All, and his warfare 
is limited to virulent versified attacks on the ruling. 
régime, although his convictions do not prevent him 
from addressing compliments to it, as is shown by 
the eulogies of Maslama and of Hishim himself, 
after his tirades had been pardoned. He recognises, 
besides, that in doing this, he had used takiyya [q.r.], 
in a verse (iv, 86) where this term, according to 
Goldziher (in ZDMG, Ix, 219) is used for the first 
time in the sense which the Shi“is give to it (Gold- 
ziher, in ZA, xxii [1909], cf. Arabica, viij: [1960], 
11, also comments on the metempsychosis referred 
to in iii, vv. 39-40). 

It is probable that Highám would not have shown 
so much clemency if he had really known the content 
of the Héghimiyyit; these must in fact have been 
circulated surreptitiously, with or without the com- 
plicity of the local authorities. It seems clear, 
in fact, in spite of divergences in the traditions, 
that al-Kumayt owed his rebuffs to the Mudkabhaba 
alone. This poem of 300 verses, of which only a part. 
has been preserved, is a riposte to a Kalbi poet refer- 
red to by the name al-A‘war, who had attacked 
Mudar and, among them, the “Alids. In the Hach 
iyydt there is no sign of any hostility towards the 
‘Yements, and the poet had even lauded the Muhal- 
labids in the person of Makhlad b. Yazid b. al 
Muhallab, which seems to prove that the section in 
which were enumerated the disreputable charac- 
teristics of the tribes of the Yemen is of a mainly 
occasional nature, Not only was this poem the 
primary cause of the assassination of al-Kumayt, but 
in addition, al-Mas‘adi (Murüdj, vi, 3646 = $8 
2267-72) comes close to seeing here both a manifesta- 
tion and a cause of the conflicts between the Northern 
and Southern Arabs which led to the fall of the 
Umayyads. This Mudtahhaba certainly enjoyed a 
dangerous renown among the tribes of Mudar, since, 
at the beginning of the following century, another 
SHIT poet, Di'bil al-Khuzà'i [g.v.], still considered 
it advisable to refute it and to take up the defence 
of the Yemenis in a kajida, which is said to have 

ised 600 verses, of which only 25 are now extant 
(sce ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, Shir Di'bil, Damascus 
1384/1964, 193-7; idem, Di'bil b. ‘A al-Khuzá*t*, 
Damascus 1967, index). 

As for the Malhana, preserved by Abū Zayd al- 
Kurasht (Djamhara, 187 ff), it comprises 56 verses 
‘and contains general and personal observations and 
the eulogy of Kuraysh, that is, ultimately of the 
Umayyads. 

‘The Diwan of al-Kumayt, which must have con- 
tained 5,000 verses, has been the object—proof of 
the interest aroused by this poet—of a number of 


recensions by Ibn Kundsa, Al-Asma‘, al-Sukkart 
and Ibn alSikkit (Fihrist, 158; Cairo ed, 225). It 
has been partially reconstituted by Dawid Sallüm, 
Baghdad 1969-70 (3 vols. without the Hdskimiyyi). 

In spite of the studies that have been devoted to 
him, the personality of this poct, who was capable 
of composing eulogies simultaneously to the ‘Alids 
and the Umayyads, remains inscrutable, even enig- 
matic, by reason of the meagre oredit that may be 
accorded to the sources, Sunni as well as Shit; 
his versatility, even when justified by fakiyya, is such 
as to throw doubt upon his sincerity and to advise 
the greatest caution in the use of his work. 

Bibliography : In addition to references given 
in the article, see Didbiz, Baydn, index; idem, 
Hayawän, index (giving the name of al-Kumayt's 
réwi, Mubammad b. Sahl, vii, 18; the abundant- 
ness of citations comes from the poet's frequent use 
of animal names in his verses); Ibn Sallam, 
Tababdt, 268-9; Dubturl, Hamdsa, index; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi, 368-71 (ed. Shakir, 562-6); 
Marzubant, Mu‘djam, 347-8; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 
“Id, index; Mubarrad, Kamil, index; A ghánt, xv, 
113-30 (ed. Beirat, xvi, 328-60) and index; Kill, 
Amdli, index; Baghdadi, Khizéma, ed. Balak, i, 
67-71, 86-7 = ed. Cairo, i, 134-41, 168-70; Tbn 
Hadiar, Isába, no. 7498; A. S. Nadia, al-Kumayt 
b. Zayd al-Asadi sha'ir al-Shi'a fi 'i-'asr al-Umasei, 
Beirut ros7 (a serious study); Yüsuf Khulayf, 
Hayat al-skir fi "I- Küfa, Cairo 1388/1968, passim; 
Brockelmann, S 1, 96-7; R. Blachère, HLA, 518-21 
(with bibl.). (J. Horovitz - (CH. PELLAT]) 
KUMIDJIS, a people mentioned in the Arabic 

and Persian historical and geographical sources of the 
4th/roth and sth/rrth centuries as dwelling in the 
Buttaman Mts. at the heads of the valleys running 
southwards through Khuttal and Čaghāniyān down 
to the course of the upper Oxus. The Hudied al-Salam 
(372/982) describes them as professional brigands and 
as linked with a smaller group, the Kandjina Turks. 
In fact, these two peoples must be remnants of 
some earlier waves of invaders from Inner Asia, left 
behind in the Pamir region, probably of the Hephtha- 
lites [see sAvATILA], or even of the earlier Sakas; 
Ptolemy mentions a Saka tribe of KómBdai, and it 
is accordingly probable that the naine of our people 
should be read as *Kumēdh-djis. Sources like Gardizt 
and Bayhak! mention the Kumldjls as marauders 
called in by warring factions during the decline of 
the Siminids (c.g. by Abà SAM Caghinl), and during 
the disintegration of Ghaznawid power in the west 
(e.g. by tke incoming Karakhánids); but with the 
opening of the Saldjükķ period, they disappear from 
recorded history. 

Bibliography: Hudüd alilam, tr. Minorsky, 
120, 361-3; Marquart, Érümiahr, 233; idem, 
Wehrot und Arang, 54-9, 93; Barthold, Turkestan 
down io the Mongol invasiont, 248, 297-8, 30t; 
Bosworth, The Ghasnavids, their empire in Af- 
ghanistan and eastern Iran, 73, 239; idem and 
Sir Gerard Clauson, AL-Xwdrazmi on the peoples 
of Central Asia, in JRAS (1963), 8-9. 

(C. E. Bosworrs) 

KUMIS, the Russian form of the Turkish ints 
“fermented mare's milk", "koumiss", the 
staple drink of the steppe peoples of Eurasia from 
the eatliest time. Herodotus refers to its manufacture 
by the Scyths and the Chinese sources to its use 
amongst the Ancient Turks and the Khitan. William 
of Rubruck, who calls it cosmos, describes in detail 
the production of this drink by the 13th-century 
Mongols: and we read in the Secret history of the 
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Mongols how the youthful Cingiz-Khàn, fleeing from 
the Tayit?ut, sought refuge in a tent "in which 
koumíss was churned all through the night till the 
dawn". In this, as in other respects, the Timirids 
continued the practice of their Cingizid predecessors; 
and koumiss is prepared and drunk to this day by 
the nomads of North-Eastern Asia, 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Türkische und mon- 
golische Elemente im Neupersischen, iii, Wiesbaden 
1967, 512-17 (No. 1529). (J. A. Bovaz) 
KOMIS, the Arabic transcription of the Latin 

comes, a title which in al-Andalus denoted the 
person responsible to the state for the mu«‘ahidin 
[g.v.] or Scriptuaries, or at least, for the Christian 
Mozarabs [q.v.]. According to A. Fattal, "les repré- 
sentants religieux des dimmis sont autorisés par le 
pouvoir, moyennant wasiyya, a exercer leur autorité. 
TI semble bien que les Arabes de la conquéte respec- 
tèrent tant l'organisation administrative que judi- 
ciaire, que religieuse des populations soumises". 
Certain capitulation documents (‘ahd, sul) (q.] 
expressly affirm this: "They shall not be forbidden 
the exercise of their religious cult and shall keep 
their own laws". This was the case in al-Andalus, 
as reflected in clauses 3-9 of the “treaty of Tüdmiz" 
12x]. 

The first known comes was Arfubüs bümis al- 
Andalus wa-za%m *Adjam al-dhimma wa-mustabhyidj 
Bharddjihim li-umar® al-muslimin (Ibn al-Khatib, 
Thata, 109), who advised the governor Abu 'I-Khattar 
to grant to the Syrians fiefs of income (Chalmeta, 
Concesiones territoriales, in Cuadernos de Histor 
Hispania, vi, 1975). According to Ibn t 
Iftitüh, 38, "he was the first to exercise kimása in 
Muslim Spain”. We have therefore here a concentra- 
tion in the person of the protector or defensor of 
extremely wide powers, embracing administrative, 
judicial and probably—to a certain degree—religious 
ones. At least, this is what one can deduce from the 
\eatment as serenissimo hominum catholicorum 
summo which Alvaro of Cordova accords to the 
Count Romanus (Corus, 211), as does Ibn Kbaldan 
from Asbagh b. *Abd Allah. In this context, it would 
probably be correct to see in the confiscation of 
Ardobas's properties not only a “resumption of 
former crown domains” (saféy4 al-mulgk), but also 
an extraordinary impost (not paid in cash) of the 
same type as we find in the East (Fattal, Le statut 
légal, 220-4) or as that which probably cost the 
Count Hazmir his life, The Rimis was equally re- 
sponsible, as mustakhyidj—which could be translated 
by the Latin xceplor—for the collecting of 
taxes on his co-religionists. As such, he had to 
levy not only the Bharddj and djisya, but also all 
extraordinary imposts (ma‘dwin, maghdrim). This 
gave him a certain expertise and "vocation" as a 
professional taxcollector, and it explains the fact 
that we find under al-Hakam 1 a Aiimis Rabi“ in 
charge of all taxes, on dhimmis and Muslims equally 
(Ibn al-Khatib, Amal, 15). 

‘The comes was, then, a Christian, appointed by 
the state, but we do not know whether he was 
officially designated from above or nominated after 
proposal and election of his co-religionists. As an 
official, he had his subordinates. His powers made 
him the supreme judicial authority over his flock, 
by virtue of his röle as zam or head of the com- 
munity. He was therefore by virtue of his office also 
kádi al-A diam or hadi al-nasdrd, whether in person, 
or by delegating his powers. Consequently, the meagre 
list of our “counts” should be completed by adding 
the list of censores or iudices (a hypothesis put for- 


ward, but not followed up, by Simonet, Historia de 
dos mofarabes, 112). 

The names of some kawilmis have come down to us, 
After Arjubas, one should doubtless place a certain 
Alfonso, since the genealogy of ‘Umar b. Hafsün 
given by Ibn Khaldün (‘/bar, iv, 134). and Ibn 
SIdhàri (Bayin, ii, 108), quoting Ibn Hayyàn, gives 
him as the sixth descendant after a kdmis Adfunsb. 
Rabi‘ b. Theodulf, mulawalli al-mu'ihidin min al- 
nasdra, was not only the hated chief tax collector 
over the Cordovans, but also commander of the 
foreign palace guards of al-Hakam 1, and ended up 
by beiag crucified (Ibn Hazm, Diamhara, 96). He 
ovas probably followed by the count (and physician) 
Romanus cited by Alvarus (Corpus, 211). St. Eulogius 
mentions one Isaac, a noble Cordovan who, before 
retiring to the monastery of Tabanos, had been 
decus lingua arabica, exceptoris sei publicae officio 
fungeretur (Corpus, 402). Kümis b. Antunyan, who 
served in *Abd al-Rabman IT's administration and 
was Adtib to the amir Muhammad, and who is stig- 
matised by Alvaro and St. Eulogius as a hateful 
persecutor, Ecclesiae publicanus. .. publicae rei ex- 
ceptor, should be included amongst the comes (and 
not amongst the "Gomez", as according to Simonet), 
because of (a) his function as mustekhvidj, and (b) 
the faet that he seems to have been the official 
intormediary (much more than Recafred, metropoli- 
tan of Seville) between the state and the Mozarabs. 
With this authority, he transmitted the amir's com- 
mands, and consigned members of his flock to jail, 
when necessary, not as a state official, but as the 
leader and one responsible for the Christians under 
his jurisdiction. He presided over the council at 
Cordova in 852 which forbade the Mozarabs to seck 
voluntary martyrdom. The course of events shows 
that he had not only the backing of the whole state 
apparatus but also that of the majority of his com- 
munity. The upper classes were unable to agree, and 
he reached the point of fearing for his life (Xhushani, 
Kudat, 130-1; Ibn Hayyan, Muktabas, ii, 138, 142), 
but things did not go as far as his assassination, as 
frequently happened in the East (Fattal, op. cit., 
220-3). He must have been followed by the comes 
Servandus, who held power in ca. 853, according to 
Alvaro (Corpus, 214, 551, 554, $60, 58t). Ibn Antun- 
yám's son, also the amir’s katib, disappeared in 
298/911 (Baya, i, 153). The Archpriest Cyprianus 
wrote in cz. 890 hi Epigrammas for the comes 
Aduifus, and be also mentions a comes Guifredus 
(Corpus, 685-6). Ibn al-Kütiyya (Ijtitak, 5) cites his 
contemporary Abü Said al-kūmis, as well as the 
hadi al-‘Adjeom Hafs b. Albar, both of them de- 
scendants of Artobas. Ibn Idhäri (Bayan, ji, 142) 
records under the year 293/905 that "Hazmir al- 
imis was imprisoned; he was tortured and under- 
went the torture of the iron boot until he died", Tt 
is likely that the Addi al-naşārā of Cordova in 351/ 
962, who acted as interpreter for Ordofio IV, was 
also the “comes of the Mozarabs”, This was doubtless 
also the case with Asbagh b. ‘Abd Allah b. Nabil, 
who was commissioned, in the name of the ‘Amirid 
‘Abd al-Malik, to arbitrate in the dispute over the 
tutelage of Alfonso V between the two counts, 
Sancho Garcia of Castile and Menendo Gonzalez of 
Léon. Asbagh must have been the successor of 
Muàwiya b. Lubb, who was Amis in 361/971. 
According to Ibn Bashkuwal (Sila, No. 443), there 
was in the time of the caliphate a little market in 
Cordova called the susayhat al-hümis. 

The fact that, in the course of the 4th/zoth century, 
one finds more references to judges than to counts, 
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in contexts where one would expect the reverse, 
must indicate a lowering of the latter's status, who 
by then had lost many of his duties. It is hard to 
believe that Ibn Zaydün, appointed by Abu 'I-Walid 
Ibn Djahwar to “enquire into certain affairs of the 
dhimmis” (Ibn al-Abbár, Ib al-kuttáb, 212-13), can 
have had the title of &ümis. Indeed, if he had really 
fulfilled this role, it would have been indicative of a 
profound change, since Christians would have be- 
‘come subject to a Muslim and not to one of their co- 
religionists. It is very possible that Ibn al- Kallis, 
katir al-mw‘ahidin of Granada in 1125-6, at the time 
of Alfonso the Warrior's Andalusian expedition, was 
comes of the Mozarabs (Zhdta, 113, 116). The disorders 
of the period of fitna [g.v.], conducive to rebellions, 
the emigration of native Christians to the kingdoms 
of the north, and the severities of the Alinoravids 
and Almohads, explain the silence of our sources for 
the later periods. 

‘The term kāmis was applied not only to the head 
of the Mozarabs, however, but also to the counts of 
the Christian igdoms. Ibn Hayyán (Mubfabas, v) 
says that Ordoño II railied for warfare all his counts 
at the siege of Evora in 30t/013. He gives this title 
to the counts of Alaba and Djailükiya, to the Band 
Gümis and Banü Anshür, and cites by specific name 
Sandjo b. Gharsiya (Banbalina), Fardhiland b. 
Ghundishalb (Kashtüliya, Barmundh b. Nuño 
(Shalamanka), Abu 'I-Mundhir (Gormaz), Fortün 
b. Gharsiya known as Amat alAümis, Rudbinir 
al-kimis alias Ibn Mamma Tata, the counts Manyara 
and Falla, and above all, al-Kumf &àmis Djariska. 
At the time of al-Hakam TI (Muklabas, vi), the same 
author gives this title to Bon Filyo, Gundishalb b. 
Munyo, Esimeno b. Gharsiya and Ashraka b, Umar 
>, Dawad. Ibn Khaldün, in his chapter in the A. 
a-‘Ibar on the Christian kings of Spain, speaks of 
Fernan Gonzalez and García Fernandez kümis Alaba 
wa ‘“i-Kila‘, Menendo Gonzalez bimis Ghalisiya, 
Henry of Burgundy, and the Bani Gomis and Band 
Fardhiland, as well as Alvar Falez. Ibn Bassim 
spoke in ca. roro of the Admis Raymund, lord of 
Barcelona. Speaking of events from the beginning of 
the 6th/r2th century, Ibn Khaldün uses Bumy, aAmáf 
for Raymond of Burgundy, Don Nufio (Gonzalez 
de Lara) and Henry of Trastamara. The Vocabulisia 
attributed to R. Marti gives ġumf, abmüf as the 
equivalent of comes; P. de Alcalá has conde o condesa 
= cónd, aqnát; whilst the Fragmenio . . . reyes nazaries 
published by Müller and re-edited by Bustani-Quiros 
{Larache 1940) translates "count" by kundi. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources men- 
tioned in the article, see Fr. Simonet, Glosario de 
voces ibéricas, Madrid 1888, 125-6; idem, Historia 

de los mosárabes de Espańa, Madrid 1903, 111-13; 

Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus, ili, 218-19; 

A. Fattal, Le statut ligal des non-musulmans, 

Beirut 1958; A. S. Tritton, The caliphs and their 

non-Muslim subjects, Oxford 1930; 1. Cagigas, 

Los mozárabes, Madrid 1947.8; E. P. Colbert, 

The martyrs of Cordoba (850-859), Washington 

1962; Bol. R. Acad. Cordoba, lxxx (1960), dedi- 

cated to St. Eulogius; J. Gil, Corpus scriptorum 

Muzarabicorum, Madrid 1973. (P. CHALNETA) 

KOMIS, a small province of mediaeval 
Islamic Persia, lying to the south of the Alburz 
chain watershed and extending into the northern 
fringes of the Dasht-i Kavir. Its western boundaries 
lay almost in the eastern rural districts of Ray, 
whilst on the east it marched with Khurásia, with 
which it was indeed at times linked. It was bisected 
by the great Ray-Khurasin highway, along which 


were situated the chief towns of Kümis, from west 
to east Khuwir or Khawir (classical Xowpnvf, 
modern Aradûn), Simnin (q.v.). Damghin [4.v.], 
and Bistüm [po], whilst at its south-eastern ex- 
iremity, out in the Great Desert, was the small 
town of Biyar (q.v. in Suppl.], modern Biyardjumand, 
The administrative capital of Kümis was Damghin, 
which is often accordingly called in the sources 
Madinat Kümis or Shahr-i Kümis, according to a 
well-known toponomastic process (cf. the town of 
Bardasir/Kirmin). The name Kamis is obsolete 
today, and the lands making up the mediaeval prov- 
ince are included administratively in the farmándári- 
yi kull or governorate of Simnán and the ustin or 
province of Mazandaran. The preseat-day town of 
‘Shahrad, just to the south-west of Bistam, does not 
‘seem to have been in existence as such in mediaeval 
times. 

The province was one of considerable importance 
in pre-Islamic times. In Greek sources it appears as 
Koptoyyi, and in Armenian writers like Sebeos and 
‘Moses of Khoren as Komsh. H. W. Bailey, in JRAS 
(1970), 61-2, has suggested that the name derives 
from an Old Ir. root ka-, kans-, conveying the idea 
of "hollowness", plus a passive or agental suffix, 
whence Komish "opened up, excavated place". 
Seleucus Nicator seized the satrapy of Parthia 
between itr and 302 B.C, and it was allegedly 
he who founded the “city of a hundred gates", 
Hecatompylos, although it almost certainly existed 
legend retailed in the 8th century A.D. 
Middle Persian catalogue of the towns of Iran says 
that Kümis "the five-towered” (pandj-burg) was 
built by the sorcerer Azh-i Dahak, whilst from later 
Islamic times, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzha, 16r, 
tr. 157, attributes the building of Damghan to the 
bero Hüshang. Such classical authors as Strabo, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, eic. mention Hecatompylos as the 
royal city of the Parthians, and some of these 
sources give the distance of the city from the Caspian 
Gates (e.g. Strabo, 1260 stadia, and Pliny, 133 milia. 
passuum; the consensus of modern opinion tends to 
identity the Caspian Gates with the Sar-Darrah defile 
through the Küh-i Namak spur of the Alburz). But 
the site was never properly identified with any 
reasonable certainty, although it was thought that it 
probably lay somewhere between the towns of 
DAmghin and Shihrüd, until recently, however, 
Hanstnan and Stronach have examined and ex- 
cavated the site of the modern spot called Shahr-i 
Kümis, near Kaisha to the south-west of Dámghàn. 
on the Simnin road. 1t seems that this very extensive 
site could well be the ancient Parthian capital, 
apparently largely abandoned around the middle of 
the rst century B.C, when the Arsazids moved their 
winter capital to Ctesiphon. See A. D. Mordtmann, 
Hekatompylos, in SB Bayer. Akad, der Wiss., Phil, 
Hist. Cl. (1869), 497-536; Pauly-Wissowa, xil/2, cols. 
2790-7, s.v. (Kiessling); Markwart-Messina, 4 cata- 
logue of the provincial capitals of Érünshahr, Rome 
1931, 12, 55-6; R. N. Frye, The heritage of Persia, 
London 1962, 183-4; J. Hansman, The problems of 
Qumis, in JRAS (1968), 111-39; idem and D. 
Stronach, Excavations at Shanri Qumis, 1967, in 
JRAS (1970), 29-62; idem, 4 Sasanian repository 
at Shahr-i Qumis, in ibid, 142-55; S. Matheson, 
Persia: an archaeological guide’, London 1972, 191-2. 

In Sisanid times, there seems to have been a 
refounding of Komish, perhaps by Vazdagird 1 
(399-421) as a defensive post against the Turks and 
Hephthalites [see HAYATILA] who wore threatening 
the north-eastern frontiers of his kingdom. The region 
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retained its old connection with the Parthians 
through its being the home of the noble Parthian 
family of Mihrān, to whom belonged the Spahpat 
(Islamic form, Ispahbadh, (9.v.]) Pahlav, killed by 
Hormizd IV (579-00); in the next reign, Kmish 
was the residence of the Spahpat of Khurásin, Kären 
of Nihawand (see xARINWwS for the subsequent 
history of this family]. There was there a highly- 
venerated fire-temple, described in Middle Persian 
sources of the early Islamic period as burning perpetu- 
ally without fuel (whence, presumably, its N. Pers. 
name Khurishn < M. Pers. aeraríón “without 
food"), obviously a fire fed from some volcanic 
source or else from a natural seepage of petroleum. 
Towards the end of the Sasinid period, however, 
the administrative centre of the province seems to 
have been transferred to the apparently new founda- 
tion of Damghin, which thereafter acquired in early 
Islamic times the name of [Madinat] Kümis. It 
may have been that the old Kémish of middle 
Sisinid times had never been more than a frontier 
post, since no Sásánid coins are known to have been 
minted there. See Marquart, Erénsahr, 71-2; Mark- 
wart-Messina, A catalogue of the provincial capitals 
of Érünshahr, 56-7; Hansman, The problems of 
Oamis, 136-9. 

At the time of the Arab conquest of Persia, the 
men of Kamis fought in the Süsinid army at Nihā- 
wand and at the defence of Ray, but the province 
offered no resistance to the Arabs thereafter. Ac- 
cording to al-Bal&dhucl, Futih, 3x8, Sulaymin b. 
‘Umer al-Dabbi sent troops into Kitmis, but accord- 
ing to al-Tabari, i, 2656-7, the caliph ‘Umar sent an 
army under Suwayd b. Mukarrin in 22/643, and 
Kimis was thereafter used as a base for attacks on 
Gurgan and the Caspian region. As with Diibàl and 
Ray, it was Arab warriors from Küfa who garrisoned 
the chief town of Damghan. Al-Tabarl further records, 
í, 2839, that the more northerly highway to Khurisan 
was less used in these early decades than the one 
via Pars and Kirman, since Kümis was vulnerable 
to attacks by Daylam! and other mountain peoples 
of the Alburz; it was, so he says, the governor 
Kutayba b. Muslim [g.v.] who first regularly used 
the Kümis route to Khurásàn and Transoxania (cf. 
C. E. Bosworth, Sistin under the Arabs, from the 
Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids (30-250| 
651-864), Rome 1968, 20). In fact, the governor “Abd 
Allah b. "Amir b. Kurayz [g.v] had used that route 
in 31/652, according to al-Ya*kübl, Ta*rikh, ii, 192. 
The region had meanwhile been disturbed by Kharigji 
sectaries, involving the appearance there of the 
Azrald leader “Abida b. Hilài al-Vashkuri in 77/696 
with the remnants of Katari b. al-FudjPa's forces 
fleeing before the pursuing Umayyad army [see 
AzARIKA and KATARI 5. At-FUBIA'A], Also, soon after 
r27/744°5, Kümis, together with much of northern 
Persia, was occupied by the ‘Alid pretender ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muʻäwiya [g.0.) (al-Tabari, ii, 1880, 1976). 
Reform type dirhams were minted under the name 
Kümis from 91/710 onwards, but there do not seem 
to have been any Arab-Sásánid coins minted there 
(cf. J. Walker, A catalogue of the Muhammadan 
coins ín the British Museum. i. Arab-Sassanian coins, 
London 1941, pp. cxxxvili-cxxxix). 

‘Administratively, Kümis was mostly linked during 
this period with Damawand [g..] or Dumbawand 
and with northwestern Persia in general; thus under 
the caliph Hisham, Kümis and Isfahan both formed 
part of the governorship of Ray (al-Ya‘kdbi, ii, 388), 
until in 164/78o- under the early ‘Abbasids Kümis 
was separated from Ray, according to al-Tabari, iii, 


503. Abū Muslim’s troops early occupied Kümis 
their march westwards during the ‘Abbasid revolu- 
tion, and some years later, in 137/7s4-5, it was 
briefly seized by the anti-Abbasid Persian rebel 
Sunbadh [g.v.]. In the srd/oth century, Kümis suf- 
fered several severe bouts of plague (e.g. in 242/ 
856-7), and in 250/873 it was occupied temporarily 
by the *Alid al-Hasan b. Zayd b. Muhammad [y.v.] 
in his expansionary wars outside his base of Taba- 
ristan (al-Tabarl, iii, 1880). By the beginning of the 
4th/roth century, Kümis had íallen away from cal- 
iphal control, and was disputed by various Daylamt 
and other adventurers contending, together with the 
major powers of the Büyids and Sam4nids, for 
mastery in northern Persia; at various times, Büyids, 
Siminids and Ziyárids controlled it, as the evidence 
of coins, principally bearing the mint-namo of 
Dimghin, shows (cf. E. von Zambaur, Die Mün: 
prügungen des Islams, zeitlich und örtlich geordnet, 
Wiesbaden 1968, 115). 

The geographers of this period give descriptions of 
the province, usually dealing with it town-by-town. 
They emphasise its fertility, with exports of its 
fruit, such as the famed Admisi and distémi apples, as 
far as “Irik, and the fame of its woollen, silk and 
goats’ hair textiles and carpets (see e.g. al-Ya‘kibl, 
Duldin, 276, tt. Wiet, 80; Abü Dulal, Second Risdla, 
tr. Minorsky, Abd-Dulaf Mis'ar ibm Muhalhil's 
travels in Iran (cirea A.D. 950), Cairo 1955, $6- 
Mukaddasi, 367; according to al-Diibis K. al- 
Tabassur bi "tidjira, KOmist faylaséns were the 
best procurable after those of Rayan, Amul and 
Egypt (c. R. B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, material 
for a history up to the Mongol conquest, Beirut 1972, 
75, 80). The Hudad al-'&lam, tr. Minorsky, 135, $ 32, 
comments on the bellicosity of the people of Kümis 
and Damghan, perhaps a reflection of their position, 
exposed to attacks along the Khurisan highroad and 
from the Caspian region. Al-Mukaddasi, 353, 367-8, 
comments on the piety of the Hanafi inhabitants of 
Kümis and on the peculiarities of their Persian di 
lect, which he says is connected with that of Tabs 
ristan and which seems to show archaic features. 
Various authorities give the tax-yield of the province, 
from the figures of Ibn Khurradadhbih (mid-grd/oth 
century), 34, of 2,195,000 dirhams to those of al- 
Mukaddasi, 371, according to whom the kkarddj of 
Kamis amounted to 1,196,000 dirhams plus 26,000 
dirhams from Biyar (gv. in Suppl], this before 
Biyür was transferred administratively from Kümis. 
by the Samanid amir Nasr b. Ahmad (301-31/014-43) 
and linked with NishapOr and Khurdsán. 

From the beginning of the sth/rrth century, the 
name Kümis gradually drops out of usage, although 
Mustawfi (8th/r4th century) still uses it in his Nusha, 
162-3, tr. 157-8, to denote the province; its last 
appearance on a coin appears to be on a Ziyirid 
dirham of 364/574-5 (Zambaur, op. eif., 199). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, see Le Strange, The lands of the 

eastern Caliphate, 364-8, and Schwarz, Iran im 

Mittelalter, repr. Hildesheim 1969, 809 ff. 

(C. E. Boswortn) 

KOMIYA, one of the most important tribes 
of the Maghrib in the Middle Ages; they were at 
one time called Satfüra and were descended through 
Fatin from Madghis al-Abtar. Tradition says that 
the brothers of Kamiya, the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe, were Lemàya and Matghara from whom 
were descended numerous families, some of whom 
still exist at the present day. The most important. 
representatives of the Kümiya, who live in the north- 
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west of Algeria between Tlemcen and Areshkûl 
(Rashgun) are the B. CAbid, from whom was des- 
cended the first caliph of the Almohad dynasty, 
‘Abd al-Mu%nin [gv], born at Tidjera between 
Humayn and Nedroma; the Nedroma who gave their 
name to an important town; the Saghdra, now rep- 
resented by the Mätila, the Band Hal, of whom a 
section the Masifa still exist. The Kamiya showed 
themselves devoted to ‘Abd al-Mu?min, who was one 
of them. They formed the second djund in the Almo- 
had army; but they exhausted themselves in supply- 
ing the dynasty with soldiers for the wars in Spain 
and North Africa, Subjected to Marádj by the 
Zenàta. some of them joined another group, the 
Othisa and formed the powerful confederation of 
Trára in the north-west of Algeria, 

Bibliography: R. Basset, Nédromah ct les 

Traras, Paris 1901, and the writers there quoted. 

(R. Basser) 

XUM(M)l, Kàpb Auman IsmAubwi Husayni, 
Persian chronicler and chancery clerk (vsu- 
3H), was born on 17 Rabi‘ I 953/18 May 1546 in 
Turn (m), the son of the munski Sharaf al-Din Husayn 
al-Husaynt. In 964/1550-7 he went with his father to 
Mashhad at the court of the art-loving prince 
Ibrahim Mirza b. Bahram Mlrzá b. Ismail I, where 
he was trained by well-known calligraphers. In 973] 
1566 he was a munshi at the court of Shah Tahmásp I, 
together with his father, At the instigation of Shah 
Imt! 11, he started composing in 984-5/1576-7 his 
chronicle Khuldsat al-tatidribh. From 984-8/1576-1580 
he was employed at the chancellery of mustawfi 
‘al-mamdlik Mir Shah Ghazi, in 988/1580 as financial 
supervisor with Erdoghdl Khalifa Takkalu and from 
959/1581 onwards worked at the highest level of the 
financial administration by command of the highest 
authority. In 97/1589 he was at the residence of 
Shih ‘Abbas I to whom he dedicated in 999/t591 
his chronicle Kiuidsat ai-tawdrihh. About his further 
life nothing is known; so far his works are the only 
sources for his life (see Minorsky, r-12, Müller 3-7). 

Kum(m)I composed at least three works: 1. 
Madjma* (or Tadhkiral) al-shu'ard-yi ‘Abbasi, The 
work has not been preserved but the author refers 
to it several times in his later works. According to 
these references the work must have been an anthol- 
ogy of at least six volumes in which among other 
things information was given about the lives of great 
scholars, scientists and poets. 

2. Khulágal al-lawirih, a ch onicle in five volumes, 
of which the fifth volume only has been preserved. 
It describes at full length the history of the Safawids 
from their origin to the first years of the reign of 
Shih ‘Abbas I and was probably composed between 
995/1587 and 1000/1592. It exists in five manuscripts, 
The first part of this volume, dealing with the early 
Satawids, has been published, translated into German 
and annotated by E. Glassen, and the last part, in 
which the first years of Shah ‘Abbas 1 are treated, 
by H. Müller. This chronicle is one of the most 
important sources of Safawid history. Although the 
first part is highly dependent upon other known and 
unknown sources, the sections dealing with later 
times, witnessed by the author himself, give truly 
independent information. Together with Iskandar 
Beg Munsht’s “Alamard-yi CAbbási, it may be con- 
sidered as one of the two most important sources for 
the period of Shah “Abbas I. 

3. Gulistin-i hunar, à treatise on calligraphers and 
painters, composed ca. 1905/1597, exists in several 
incomplete manuscripts; it has been edited by 
A. S. Kh*ünsárl, translated into Russian by B, 


Zakhoder and into English by V. Minorsky. The 
contents of this work, classified according to the 
various kinds of writing, are mainly based on earlier 
sources. There are however many important ob- 
servations by the author himself on contemporary 
calligraphers, whom he had plenty opportunity to 
meet at the court of Ibrahim Mirzi, at that time 
a flourishing centre for calligraphy. 

For other works, possibly written by Kum(m)t 
(Mantakhad al-sousard? and Madjmat al-khiyür) see 
Müller, 8-10. 

Bibliography: 1. Editions and trans- 
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o kalligrafad i éudotnikaé 1596-97|t00$, Moscow- 
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Kädi Mir Abmad Munshi Kumi, Gulistan-i hunar, 
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of the late 16th century, in BSOAS x (1940-2), 199- 
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6r-100; E. Eshraqi, Le kholdsat al-tawarikh de 

Qåzi Ahmad connu sous le nom de Mir Monshi, in 

Studia Iranica, iv (975), fase. 1, 73-89- 

(H. Mouter) 

KUMR, the Arabic name for the Comoro Is., 
a group of four islands in the Indian Ocean at the 
northern exit of the Mozambique Channel, halfway 
between East Africa and northern Madagascar. The 
largest island of the archipelago is Grande Comore 
(in the local language: Ngazija; in the chronicles also: 
Hangazidja, Langazi: ngazidja, Kum[u]r), 
with 1248 km? and ca. 120,000 inhabitants (r966) 
followed by Anjouan (Nzwani, Hinzwani; in older 
Portuguese and English sources: Johanna) with 
424km? and cw. 85,000 inhabitants; Mayotte 
(Mayuta, Mafhlore) with 374 km* and ea. 28,000 
inhabitants; and Mohéli (Mwali; in older European 
sources Molaly, Mohilla etc.), with 290 km? and ca. 
10,000 inhabitants. The capital of the islands is 
Moroni on Grande Comore. The islands are of 
volcanic origin (still active is the volcano Karthala, 
2361 m, on Grande Comore) and consist mainly of 
basalt and tuff. The climate is tropical-maritime 
with the heaviest rainfalls from November to April. 
The natural vegetation is a dense rain-forest with 
rare varieties of wood, which, however, for the most 
part have been rooted out and replaced by planta- 
tions and savannas. Agricultural products of im- 
portance for export are soco palms, vanilla, coffee, 
Pepper, aromatic plants (ylang-ylang), sisal and 
sugar-cane. Cattle-breeding and fishery are scarcely 
developed. 

‘The population, which suffers from a very bigh 
birthrate (outside the islands, in Madagascar and 
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East Africa, there already live about 300,000 Co- 
morians, cf. Guy, Islam comorien, 149), has developed 
from three different ethnic elements; (a) Bantus from 
East Africa, (b) Malayo-Indonesians who came via 
Madagascar, and (c) Arabs who immigrated directly 
from South Arabia (especially Hedramaw?) or from 
Arab settlements in East Africa, The Comorian 
language is divided into two main dialects, the Shi- 
Ngazija and the Sbi-Nzwani, and, at least from the 
phonetic point of view, seems to be related more to 
the Venda, a Bantu language spoken on the middle 
Limpopo river, than to Swahili (Heepe, Die Komoren- 
dialekte, 45). Like Swahili, which is well understood 
by most of the Comorians, it has incorporated many 
Arabic loanwords. While Arabie seems to have been 
used as the written language still in the last century, 
most of the recent chronicles and correspondence are 
written in the local language with Arabic letters. 
Arabic is taught in Kur'àn-schools but is understood 
only by a small minority. The Comorians are Sunni 
Muslims of the Shafi rite, but many African ani- 
mistic conceptions and magic practices have survived 
in popular belief (cf. Robineau, Sociéié, 51, with 
further references). Al-Nawawi's Minhadj al-filibin 
is widely used and still serves as the theoretical base 
for Civil Law. The Shafi law was widely respected 
by the French administration, but in many fields it 
is supplemented by the customary law (ada) which 
shows many matriarchal characteristics (e.g. law of 
Succession). The Safi brotherhoods of the Shadhiliyya, 
Tidfaniyya, Rafi'iyya, Kadiriyya and ‘Alawiyya play 
a very important part in religious life (sc. Guy, Islam 
comorien, 145 ff). 

Local legendary tradition, as well as false identifi- 
cations of placenames, have led some former 
historians (Gevrey, Grandidier, ete.) to fantastic 
speculations about the early relations between the 
Comoro Is. and the ancient Mediterranean world. 
Until now there seems to be only one hint which 
deserves some attention and which might establish 
such relations. Pliny gives as the name for an island, 
the location of which would fit well 
Comoro Is, Damnia, and Von 
Zangenae, in Paulys Realencyclopadic, Suppl-Bd. xi 
[1968], 1339) may be right in identifying Damnia with 
Domoni, an old settlement on Anjouan and formerly 
used as name for the whole island. Arab geographers, 
including the pilots of the 15th and r6th century like 
Tbn Madjid and Sulayman al-Mabri, used the name 
Kumr for Madagascar exclusively and cited, if they 
did at all, each of the islands by its proper name (cf. 
Tibbets, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean, London 
1971, 432). Local tradition starts the history of the 
islands with the legendary report (unknown on the 
Swahili coast) of the immigration of two families 
trom the Arabian peninsula some years after the 
death of Solomon. But the first traditions which 
deserve more intersst are those that speak of the 
arrival of Bantu-speaking people from East Africa 
to Grande Comore at an unknown date but in any 
case before the rath century. One chronicle (Rotter, 
Mustimische Insein, 24) calls them Wa-Mizi and 
Tungi; Mizi as a place-name was already known to 
Pliny (Von Wissmann, Zangenae, 1339) and cor- 
responds with modern Kilwa Kisimani, while Tungi 
is identical with Tungui south of Cap Delgado. Since 
a group of former slaves in Anjouan bears the name 
Makwa (Robineau, Islam, 46; idem, Société, 34) 
which corresponds with the tribe Makua in the hinter- 
land of Tungui, it is very likely that at least the 
greatest part of the Bantu element on the Comoro Is. 
came from the East African cosst between Lindi and 


the mouth of the Limpopo River. This fits with the 
above-mentioned linguistic facts. At least on An- 
Jouan these Africans were not the first inhabitants, 
but merged with an older population, now generally 
called Antalaotra, of Malayo-Indonesian race, which 
might have immigrated in the course of the first 
millenium (cf. Robineau, Société, 34) via Madagascar 
(former European sources often call them wrongly 
Bushmen, cf. Repiquet, Sultanat, 50). 

‘The local tradition of Grande Comore and Anjouan 
has preserved the names of the ruling houses before 
the coming of the Shirdat (sth century). On Grande 
Comore the ma-fey (or ma-fe "chiefs", of. Swahili 
Ju and jumu) are said to have established and ruled 
the first eleven villages, before they were defeated 
by the ma-beja (cf. Swahili wa-mbeja) (Harries, 
Swahili chronicle, x2, 71). On Anjouan the beja are 
regarded as the oldest ruling class, which was re- 
placed by chiefs who bore the title fawi (Faurec, 
L'Archipel, 33). Although we must take for granted 
that at that time, ie. in the first half of this mil- 
lenium, Arab or Swahilised-Arab merchants were in 
contact with the islands, and some of them might 
have settled there, it is difficult to say, whether 
Islam was already wide-spread. Tt is noteworthy, 
however, that the last fani-rulers on Anjouan bore 
Arab names like ‘Alt and ‘Isa. 

The decisive turn in Comorian history was the 
arrival of the Shirazis in the second half of the sth 
or the beginning of the r6th century, who by fighting 
and intermarriage seized power on all four islands 
(the coming of the Shirazi clan with their ancestor 
Muhammad b. “Isa is described through the legend 
of the Seven Brothers which is also well-known in 
East Africa, cf. among others, Chittick, Shirazi 
colonization, 276; Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, 
10 ff.) and became the real founders of Islamic culture 
on the islands (the first mosques were built by 
them at Tsaweni on Grande Comore, at Sima and 
Domoni on Anjouan, and at Chingoni on Mayotte, all 
in the middle of the z6th century). 

In the following three centuries the political 
situation was marked by (i) very complicated internal 
dynastic struggles, (ii) the invasions of the Malagasy 
tribes, Sakalava and Betsimisaraka, and (iii) the 
growing political influence of the French and British 
in the area. 

(i) Grande Comore was divided into eleven more or 
less independent territories (Bajini, La Dombe, 
Bambao, Hambu, Itsa idra, Hamamvu, Mitsamihuli, 
Mbude, Mbaku, Washili, Hamahame) ruled by sul- 
tans who cnly seldom jointly recognised the suprem- 
acy (utite) of one of them. Sultan Abmad (= Mwinye 
Mkuu) (1793-1875), the son of Shaykh Ngome from 
Pate in northern Swahili country, and of Mwana 
Mtiti, half-sister of a sulféna of Grande Comore 
(women rulers were not unusual, and the maternal 
line was often accorded higher prestige on all four 
islands) was the last really great personality who, 
at least for some years, managed to unify the islands, 
before he was defeated by Müsà Fumu, The rivalry 
between Sultan Abmad's grandson Sayyid ‘All, the 
favourite of the French, and Misa Fumu (d. 1883 
in prison), who was supported by the British and 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, marked the last years of 
independence. Against the will of most of the other 
sultans Ali signed in 1886 a treaty of protectorate 
with France—On Anjouan the political situation 
was characterised by the bipolatisation of the two 
main towns Domoni, which was made the capital 
by the Shirizis after Sima, and Mutsamudu, which 
became the political and commercial centre from the 
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end of the 18th century onwards when power shifted 
from the clan (kabila) of Al Madwa to the clan of 
Al Mastla (both names show their Hadramawtt 
origin, cf. B. G. Martin, Migrations from the Hadra- 
maet to East Africa, in Centre of Arabic Documenti 
tion, Research Bulletin, Ibadan 1973). Continuous 
succession struggles in the first half of the roth 
century were only ended by Sultan Salim (1842- 
55), whose son Sultan ‘Abd Allah III (1855-1890) 
put his island under French protection. Neither was 
Mayotte spared from dynastic rivalries within the 
Shirizi clan who ruled at Chingoni from the 16th 
century. In addition, the situation was complicated 
by the constant attempts of the sultans of Anjouan 
to bring Mayotte under their control. The last 
‘Shirdet sultan ceded his island in 1832 to the Malagasy 
nobleman of the Hova tribe Ramanetaka who al- 
ready ruled on Mohéli. In 1835 or 1836 Ramanetaka 
was defeated by the Sakalava Dia-N'sol (= Andrian- 
Tsouli), and the island became nominally a possession 
of the sultan of Anjouan. The same Dia-Ntsoli, 
without the authorisation of the sultan of Anjouan, 
in 1841 presented tho island to France, The smallest 
island Mohéli apparently was always dependent on 
Anjouan, until in 1830 the above-mentioned Ramane- 
taka (d. 1841) after having become a Muslim, ap- 
pointed himself sultan of the island. One of his 
descendants signed the treaty of protection with 
France in 1886. 

i) There seems to have been a more or less peaceful 
influx of Malagasy people to the islands throughout. 
the centuries, but around the turn of the roth century 
the nearly annual invasions of the Betsimisaraka and 
Sakalava threatened the political and cultural in- 
tegrity of the islands. The main reason for these in- 
vasions, which caused heavy losses among the 
population and the destruction of whole settlements, 
was the search for slaves, although some groups had 
been summoned by the quarrelling sultans them- 
selves, Only after the Anglo-Malagasy treaty of 1817 
did the invasions gradually stop. In the following 
decade it was the political situation on Madagascar 
and the extension of the Hova state that drove 
large groups of Sakalava (under Dia-Ntsoli) and 
Betsimisaraka (under Ramanetaka) to the islands. 
They finally settled down on Mayotte and Mohéli, 

(ili) The first contact with a European power was a 
short visit of the Portuguese on Grande Comore about 
1505 which, however, left no permanent traces on the 
islands. In the first half of the roth century when the 
British and the French disputed control of the 
Indian Ocean, the Comoro Is, also became involved. 
In taking possession of Mayotte in x84r, France tried 
to counterbalance the growing British influence on 
the other three islands (in 1833 the British had re- 
installed Sultan ‘Abd Allah II on Anjouan by 
force). Only after the British slowly withdrew from 
the Malagasy region after 1880 could France bring 
the other islands under its protection in 1886 (a 
process intensively studied by B. Dubins, Political 
history). 

From zgr till 1946 the whole archipelago was 
placed under the Gouvernement Général of Mada. 
gascar, On 6 July 1975 the Comoro Is. declared their 
independence, except for Mayotte, where on xr April 
1976 a referendum saw a large majority voting to 
become e département outre-mer of France. 
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KUMUK (variant; Kumik) a people of the 
eastern Caucasus, The Kumuks belong to the 
Kiptak Turkic ethnic group, along with the Noghay, 
KareCay and Balkar. They live north of the main 
chain of the Great Caucasus, on the northern, north- 
eastern and eastern slopes of the Daghistanian 
Caucasus between the foothills and the Caspian Sea, 
from Derbend to Adahi-Su (near the lower Terek 
River). Although confined to a narrow strip of land 
in the south, they inhabit a wider area near the Terek 
in the north. The Kumuks are bordered by the 
Noghays in the north, the Avars (g.0.] and Darghins 
[2] in the west, and Tabasarans and Azeris (¢.0.] 
in the south. The major rivers in Kumuk territory 
are the Terek, Sulak, Shura, Ullu-Cai, Gamzi, 
Manas, Aksai and Gubden. The great majority of 
Kumuls are Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi school, 
although some Kumuks of Derbend and Makhackala 
are "Twelver" Shi'is. The 1926 Soviet census lists 
94,349 ethnic Kumuks, of which some 10,000 lived 
outside Daghistin, and 94,909 Kumuk-speaking 
people. The 1959 Soviet census lists 134,967 ethnic 
Kumuks, and 152,303 Kumuk-speakers. (Due to the 
adoption of Russian as a primary language by 
Kumub-speakers in the north, and Azeri by those in 
the south, the relative number of Kumuk-speaking 
people has declined, despite increasing numbers of 
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mountaineers their primary 
language.) 

‘The Kumuks inhabit eight districts of the Daghi- 
stin ASSR: Baba-Yurt, Khasav-Yurt and Kizil-Yurt 
on the northern plains, and Buynaksk and Kara- 
budakhkent in the eastern coastal plains. The 
“Southern Kumuks" (Kumuls of Kayakent) live 
in the Kayakent district and in the villages of 
Mafalis, Yangikent and Tumenler in the Kaytal 
district. The Kumuks are also found in six settle- 
ments in the vicinity of Makhatkala, and in the 
cities of Makhaékala, Khosav-Yurt, Buynaksk, 
Inberbash and Derbend. A number of Kumuks live 
outside Daghistin on the Noghay steppes in the 
Groznyi region, north of the Terek River, as well 
as in North Ossetia. 

The ethnic origin of the Kumuks is complex and 
difficult to determine. They are probably a mixture 
of the indigenous Ibero-Caucasían tribes and various 
nomadic Turkic groups (Kuman-Polovtsl, Khazar, 
Kiptak, ete.) who were pushed into the lowlands 
from the North Caucasian steppes in the rxth-13th 
centuries, imposing their language on the inhabitants. 

The formation of the Kumuk people began in the 
7th century when the Khazars [q^] overran the 
plains of southern Russia and populated them with 
Turkic-speaking peoples. The indigenous Ibero- 
Caucasian population mixed with these Turkic 
peoples, especially the Kiptaks [g.v], and adopted 
their language. The Kumuk “nationality” appeared 
in the 13th century on the steppes of northern 
Daghistin when successive waves of the Golden 
Horde pushed these Turkic-speaking peoples south- 
wards. Their Islamisation began immediately, under 
the influence of the Golden Horde from the north 
and the Laks from the south, and was completed by 
the 4th century when the Golden Horde annexed 
northern Daghistin. Prior to this, the people had 
been Christians, Jews and animists. 

‘The first political organisation of the Kumuks 
was the feudal Shamkhalat, which united all the 
Kumuks as well as other northern and eastern 
Daghistani peoples. The Shamkhal originally resided 
in the mountains of the Lak (Kazi-Kumuk) region. 
When Sbamkha! Coban died in 986/1578, the Laks 
shook off the rule of his son Sultan-But, and the 
centre of government was shifted to Buynaksk. 
After 1050/1640, Tarku was the capital of the 
Shamkhalat. In the r6th century the Shanihal ruled 
most of northern Daghistan. The semi-independent 
states of Endirey, Aksaey, Kosteko, Bammatulah, 
Buinaksk, etc. were all headed by representatives of 
the Shamkhal of Tarku’s family. 

The Shamkhals acknowledged Persian sovereignty 
throughout their existence, in spite of their strong 
diplomatic ties with Russia in the late 16th century 
when Russia was attempting expansion into Düghi- 
stin, The power of the Shambhalat began to decline 
with the wars against the Kabardines ancl Georgians. 
It lost control of the area between the Terek and 
Sulak Rivers first, then the Darghin and Lak regions 
in the 17th century. However, the Russian expedi- 
tions of 1586, 1590 and 1604 were defeated by a 
joint Kumuk and Ottoman effort. Although the 
Shamkhals were formally vassals to the Moscow 
state, they remained close allies of the Ottomans 
from the late x6th till the late 18th centuries. In 
17:5 the Russians ended independent Shamkhal 
rule and the decline of the Kumuks was completed 
with the creation of the Mehtulin and Bammatulah 
Khünates. By 1765 the Shamkhalat was reduced to 
a 2,500 km? strip of land along the Caspian Sea. 
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Imam Manjür attempted to rally the feudal 
nobility of the Caucasus (especially among the 
Kumuks and Kabarda) against the Russians in the 
late 18th century, but failed. The Treaty of Gülistán 
(1813) formally ceded Düghistán to Russia, but the 
Kumubs continued to be governed by the Shamkhals. 
After the Russians subdued the Murid insurrection 
(1834-59) led by the Imam Shamil (g.v.], the Kumuks 
and the other Daghistini peoples were incorporated 
into the Russian Empire. Native rule was sup- 
planted by a Tsarist military administration. 

A small Kumuk intelligentsia emerged in the early 
zoth century. They had been educated in the Djadid 
[q.v.] schools on the borders of Daghistin, and were 
Among the first to be impregnated with socialist 
ideas. This small group was destined to provide the 
leadership for the national liberal movement (which 
was doomed to failure) during and after the Russian 
Revolution, 

In 1917 the Kumuks played an important role in 
the North Caucasus peoples' move for independence. 
Motivated by their own political traditions and 
Turkic cultural influences, they favoured a “Turkic” 
consolidation of Daghistan (as opposed to the 
"Islamic" consolidation favoured by consecvative 
Daghistanis), with linguistic unification based on 
Kumuk or Azeri, They sought to become part of the 
great Pan-Turkic movement centred on Bakd, 
Kazan and the Crimea, Following a power struggle 
between the religious and conservative elements 
led by Shaykh Uzun Hagi and Imam Gotsinski and 
the socialists, the Soviet régime was established in 
the principal cities on the plain in April 1918. By 
September 1918, General Biterahov's "White" army, 
equipped in Persia by the English, had crushed the 
Soviet forces. Soviet power was not re-established in 
Daghistin until 1920 when the Eleventh Red Army 
defeated Denikin’s White Army and drove the 
partisans of Imam Gotsinski back into the mountains. 

The Kumuks had one of the most powerful, com- 
plete and complex feudal structures in Daghistan 
before the Revolution. The ruling class consisted of 
the Shamkhal, bets, high nobility (/amha), middle 
nobles (sala-usden), and religious leaders. The free- 
men (uzden), free serfs (Pagar, organised into various 
groups (dims)), serfs bound to the land (terkeme, 
living in separate auls and working the land), and 
house slaves (kul, a very small group) comprised 
the lower classes. The merchant class grew rapidly 
with the rise of industry and capitalism in the late 
roth century, but the working class was never large, 
since most industry was domestically oriented. 

The Kumuk language belongs to the Klptak- 
Oghuz subgroup of the Kipéak group of Turkic 
languages, to which the Noghay and Karacay- 
Balkar languages also belong. Kumuk has three 
dialects: Khaydak is strongly influenced by the 
Tbero-Caucasian languages and is used by the 
Meridional Kumuks; Buynaksk, and Khasav-yurt 
(or Aksay), which forms the basis of the literary 
language, developed with the Arabic script in the 
late 19th century. In 1927 a Latin alphabet replaced 
the Arabic, and Cyrillic script was adopted in 1938. 
Kumuk was the lingua franca of the Dàghistáni 
peoples. The first Daghistani Communists accepted 
this role for Kumuk in the 19205, but Russian was 
later adopted as the official language. Although Avar 
has replaced Kumuk as an inter-tribal language, 
Kumuk remains the second or third language of 
certain Ibero-Caucasian peoples in north and central 
Daghistan (Andi-Dido-Avar, Darghin, Lak). Article 
78 of the Constitution of the ASSR of Daghistan 
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names Kumuk as one of the nine official literary 
languages of Daghistan. 

The Kumuks are the only Daghistiin people having 
a true national literature which dates back to the 
early roth century. These early works were generally 
local versions of heroic epics or adventure novels, 
and were often consigned to small pamphlets destined 
for public readings. Turkic-language publications 
from Kazan, Adharbaydjan, the Crimea and Turkey 
satisfied the desire for other literature. Christian 
missionary publications of the early roth century 
were instrumental in the development of a literary 
language. Written in a composite language of various 
Caucasian peoples, they were among the first written 
literature of the area. 

Kumuk literature came under the influence of the 
Turkic modernist movement centred on Kizan and 
Baghéesaráy in the second half of the roth century, 
resulting in the nationalistic poetry of Vüsuf from 
Yakhay and Ayyüb from Djengutay, In 1883 the 
Xumuk ‘Osminov Muhammad (b. 1843) published 
an anthology of Kumuk and Noghay folklore and 
literary texts in St. Petersburg, where he was a 
member of the Faculty of Oriental Languages at the 
Academy of Sciences. The collection includes a 
letter in verse, dated 1872, from the revolutionary 
Kumuk poet Virti Kazak (1830-80), inviting Muham- 
mad Efendi, then a student at St. Petersburg, to 
return home, This letter is one of the oldest literary 
vestiges of the Kumuk language, and Yirti Kazak 
is thus considered the founder of Kumuk literature. 

Muhammad Mirzi Magarayef established a printing 
shop utilising Arabic script at Temir Khan-Shura at 
the beginning of the zoth century. By 1912 he had 
printed translations from Arabic and Bazin Tatar 
and the poetry of Abū Sufyin in Kumuk, Nokhay 
Batlrmurzayes (r860-xgr9) wrote the first modem 
narrative works inspired by Kuwuk contemporary 
life in 1906-7. His son Zainalabid (1397-1919) was 
the first Kumuk Bolshevik writer. Together they 
founded the political-literary society Tam coipan 
(“The morning ster") at Khasay-Yurt in 1916 to 
promote the development of modern Kumuk litera- 
ture. With the assistance of poet and dramatist 
Temir Bulat Beybulatov and other Kumuk, Tat and 
Russian writers (including S.S. Kazbekov and 
H. O. Bulat), this organisation sponsored a nation- 
alist, progressive review of the same name, first 
published at Temir Khan-Shura in August ror7. 
The Khasav-yurt dialect of Kumuk was adopted as 
their literary language. 

Ta& (olpan was instrumental in reviving the 
Kumuk national consciousness. In actuality a radical 
nationalist organ, it professed to be apolitical and 
declined to choose between the socialist and national- 
ist positions. However, as a result of the first short- 
lived Soviet occupation of Daghistan beginning in 
April r918, Taá Zolpam adopted a pro-Bolshevik 
position. Publication ceased in July 1918. 

Tak čolpan was not the first Kumnk journal to 
appear. In r9r3 the liberal nationalist Mirza Muham- 
mad Mavaraev of Temir Khan-Shura requested 
authorisation for a Kumuk journal entitled Kumuk 
gazati ("Ihe Kumuk journal"). This demand was 
rejected by the authorities, and the classical Arabic 
Publication Djaridat Daghistén (published in 1915) 
notwithstanding, the first Kumuk publications did 
not appear until after the Revolution of February 
1917. The journal Musdvat ("Equality") was the 
first Kumuk periodical, published at Temir Khan- 
Shura in June rgrz, under the editorship of 
Mavaraev. 


This first period of Soviet domination witnessed 
the publication of a third Kumuk journal, Ishi 
khalh ("The working people”); it was edited by 
Zainalabid Batirmurzayev and adhered to a Bolshe- 
vik position. The journal Yoldash also supported the 
development of a national Kumuk literature. The 
Kumuk press is currently represented by one repub- 
lian organ published at Makhaskala, and several 
district organs (at Khasav-Yurt, Baba-Yurt, etc.). 

The Kumuks possess a very rich Soviet literature. 
‘Abd Allah Mubammadoghlu Magomedov (1869- 
1937) is considered the national poet of Dághistàn 
by the Soviets as a result of his pro-Communist 
writings in the post-Revolutionary years. The most 
celebrated Kumuk prose writer is Yüsuf Gereyef, 
whose satirical style was influenced by the Adhar- 
bàydjini poet Sabir. Other literary figures of note 
include poet, dramatist and author of children's 
books ‘Alimpasha Salavatoghlu (1901-43), poets A. 
Beshirov and Kaiyan, poet-novelist ‘Abdul-Wahab 
Sulaymánoghlu (b. 1909), playwrights Hamid Rusta- 
mov and Amir Kurbanov (b. 1909), and novelist 
Anvar Agiev (b. 1913). Tho Kumuk poetess Inéu 
Gadieva is the most renowned female Düghistáni 
writer. In addition, many Russian authors have been 
translated into Kumuk (e.g. Tolstoy, Lermontov, 
ete. 

The Kumuks participate actively in the political 
life of Dághistán. in r924, Kumuks comprised 5.7% 
of the profsoywz of the Daghistan ASSR, and in 1927 
there were 696 Kumuks in the Daghistini Com- 
munist Party, 

The Kumuk educational system is less developed 
than that of the Avars; in 1948 there were eight 
Kumuk secondary schools (compared to 17 Avar); 
Karabudalshkent, Kayakent, Izberbash, Makhatkala, 
Duynaksk, Khasav- Vurt, Baba-Yurt and Bizil-Yurt. 
Islam seems to remain a strong force among the 
Kumuks up to the present time. 

Modernisation is changing the character of the 
traditional Kumuk economy. Agriculture and animal 
husbandry remain the basis of the rural activity, but 
mechanisation and collectivisation have made the 
large-scale production of cereals and cotton possible. 
The fishing and canning industries, as well as oil 
(at Kayakent), hydroelectric plants and other 
factories are evidence of advanced industrialisation 
in certain sectors, Nonetheless, traditional crafts 
are still pursued: woven woollen goods and carpets 
(villages of Kumtorkal, Kayakent, Upper and Lower 
Kazanisbte), gold work (Imeli, Kafir-Kumukb, 
Sultan-Yani-Yurt, etc.), wrought iron work (Verkh- 
neye, Nighneye, Kazanishée, Anderey-aul), and 
pottery (Verkhneye, Kazanishte). 

The Kumuks, along with the Avars, Darghins, 
Laks and Lezgs, appear to be points of consolidation 
among the Daghisténi peoples, destined to absorb 
certain small groups (although certainly not all) 
Of the nine official languages of Dghistin, news- 
papers are only published in the languages of these 
five 3 
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KUMON, “latency”, a key-notion of speculative 
physics in carly Muslim theology, especially in the 
system of al-Nazzim [q.v]. 

‘The concept was derived from simple observations: 
blood is "hidden" in the body of man, oil in sesame, 
flour in wheat, butter in milk eic.; these substances 
can be made patent by certain procedures, such as 
grinding, churning etc, On the other band, new 
Substances can be produced by putting several 
ingredients together: pottery results from the 
“mixture” of clay, water, and fire, and these primary 
elements are “hidden” in it afterwards. On this 
empirical basis, where the term still had a rather 
non-technical meaning, al-Nazzim constructed a 
rather elaborate system which has not yet been the 
object of more thorough investigation. He did not 
follow the atomism of his teacher and uncle Abu 
"I-Hudbayl, who treated qualities as accidents which 
may be replaced by their contraries. For him, all 
natural qualities (with the exception of movement, 
understood in a very broad sense, as “all actions 
depending on man's will”) were "bodies" inherent 
in other bodies: fire is not hot and luminous, but is 
composed of heat and luminosity. As such, fire may 
itself be considered an ingredient (kill) of wood 
where it is “latent” until the wood is burnt. When it 
becomes manifest, other ingredients do so too: 
ashes, which consist of taste, colour, and dryness; 
smoke, which consists of taste, colour and smell; 
and water, which consists of humidity and a certain 
sound, i.e, the erackling produced in burning. In 
consequence of his "'corporealism", al-Nazzim thus 
treated the qualities of an cbject and its constituent 
parts alike. It is possible that he differentiated be- 
tween them insofar as the qualities form the ingre- 
dients of the primary elements which then make up 
for the more complex bodies; but we are not yet 
able to ascertain whether his theory implied such a 
hierarchy. 

The "elements" (fire, water, ete.) are thus not 
simple themselves, but composed or, as al-Nazram 
said, “joint” (musdawidj). They may inhere in each 
other: water always contains fire, which may be 
activated through heating and then leaves it for the 
empyraean. The process can be recognised through 
the bubbling of the water; the particles of humidity 
which are dragged along the fire in its upward move- 
ment manifest themselves as vapour. Similarly, water 
normally contains earth which remains as a salty or 
limelike sediment in the kettle after evaporation. On 
the other hand, earth usually contains water; other- 
wise, it would not keep together (clay being normally 
given as an example). That fire and water may 
penetrate each other (muddBhala) without conflict- 
ing, is to be explained by the fact that they keep 
each other's balance; God has wisely calculated their 
proportions so that things do not explode by them- 
selves (cl. al-Khayyat, K. al-Intisir, ed. Nader, 
Beirut 1957, § 18). Their equilibrium may even be 
used as a proof for the existence of a creator (ibid., 
$ 26. Only when this equilibrium of "hide 
contradictory ingredients is disturbed by external 
influence does disintegration ensue. When fire is 
brought close to wood, the fire latent in the wood 
gets the upper band and destroys the coherent 
structure of its vessel. When somebody is bitten by a 
snake he dies not through the venom of the snake, 


but through the venom which he has in his own body 
and which is now reinforced. For the same reason 
the snake does not die from its own venom; here 
the venom is balanced by the right proportion of 
antidotes, When water freezes, this means that not 
only the cold which is latent in it has been enforced 
from outside, but also its hidden” dryness; for ice 
is not only cold, but also dry. When it melts again, 
this process is thus not merely produced by heat, 
but also by humidity which was added from outside. 
When something wet becomes dry, it does not only 
lose humidity, but also weight; this shows that 
humidity contains “latent” weight, whereas heat 
does not. 

Disintegration may be slow and imperceptible, as 
happens, e.g. with an oil lamp which burns down 
during the night, although it looks alike from one 
moment to the other. Disintegration may sometimes 
also be stopped. Wood must not lose all its fire at 
once; it may be transformed into charcoal which still. 
contains part of it. Different species of the same genus 
may contain different proportions of the proper 
akHli. Some kinds of wood are more inflammable 
because they contain more fire; for the same reason, 
some kinds of stone can be better used as a flint than 
other ones. 

‘This advanced theory presupposes a rather in- 
tricate intellectual tradition and a widely-developed 
range of discussion. As a matter of fact, the word 
human is already alluded to in a poem by Aba Nuwis, 
one generation before al-Nazzám (cf. Diwan, ed. 
E. Wagner, i, 136, |. 6). Al-Nagzám took over his 
vocabulary (kumüm and muddkhaia) and the basic 
structural assumptions of his system: bis rejection 
of atomism and his definition of the body, from the 
‘Shi theologian Hishām b. al-Hakam (9.v.], who had 
adopted them in his discussions with dualists, es- 
pecially with Abd Shakir al-Daysáni, whom he seems 
to have converted to Islam. Via the Daysiniyya and 
their spiritual ancestor Bardesanes (died 216 A.D.), 
we may trace some basic ideas back to Stoicism: a 
similar definition of body (cay) and the concept of 
xp&aic i Brov(= mudáhala) or were (= imtizādi, 
iMtilif}. In the Iranian environment this tradition 
was perhaps amalgamated with certain Indian ideas 
(the example of pottery is used in the Indian 
Samkhya; cf. W. Ruben, Geschichte der indischen 
Philosophie, Berlin 1954, 193). All dualist creeds 
"understood the world as being in a stage of “mixture” 
(gumá&in) between light and darkness. In a Syriac 
fragment of Bardesanes, the qualities (nowenres = 
znayyd or hail?) are called muzzăgē, “mixtures”, But 
alNagzim did not simply imitate: he refuted the 
Manichaeans, as is shown by several passages in 
al-Khayyat's K. al-Intisar, and he attacked the 
Dayziniyya; he did not accept their axiom that light 
and darkness are at the bottom of every mixture (cf. 
al-Dithiz, Hayawdn, v, 46, ll. 61f, etc). He used 
the advantage of meeting them on common ground, 
but he seems to have developed quite individual 
ideas. 

Inside Islam, there were certain affinities with 
the—rather vaguely definable—ashdb al-faba'i® who 
believed that all things have a nature of their own 
which, once being created, no longer depends on 
God's will (and may as well be “hidden” in them, the 
khilka in al-Nazzam’s terminology), and with the 
Muftazill Muammar b. “Abbad (cf. H. Daiber, Das 
theologisch-philosophische System des Mu'anmar ibn 
‘Abbdd as-Sulami, Beirut 1975, 110 ff.). Opposition 
came from the asháb al-a‘rdd, the "'accidentalists" or 
atomists whose ideas had been first expounded by 
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Diric b. “Amr [¢.v. in Suppl] but also from ap- 
parently al-Asaman (¢.x. in Suppl.], who, in spite of 
denying the accidents, did not think of qualities as 
"bodies". The critique used mainly three arguments: 
(a) nothing can take place in something smaller than 
itself (and fire is bigger than wood); (b) several 
things cannot be simultaneously in the same place 
(which would be the case if several qualities were 
“hidden” in one substance); and (c) if fire were hidden 
in wood, we should feel ít when we touch the wood, 
or we should find it when we cleave it. Arguments 
(a) and (b) were already brought forth against the 
Stoics (eg. by Alexander of Aphrodisias in his 
Tlhept pleas, ch. 5 ff.); (c) is found in Indian philos- 
ophy (cf. W. Ruben in AO, xiii (1935), 147). The 
discussion turned especially around (c); al-Nazzam 
objected that coldness balances the fire hidden in 
the wood; when the fire comes forth in burning, the 
coldness also leaves the wood immediately and 
enters the cold substances in its environments, 
water and earth, in a leap (fa/ra), without getting 
into contact with the things in between. This is why 
the ashes are not cold, in spite of the fact that the 
fire has left; the warmth found in it is not the 
warmth of the fire, but the warmth which was 
“hidden” in it and was activated by the fire. As the 
“accidentalists" recurred to Aristotelian tradition 
(visible in (a) and (b)), al-Nazzàm also criticised 
Aristotle’s model of physics. 

The theory was eagerly defended by Nazzám's 
disciples. But already al-Djabiz did not conceal his 
scepticism (ef. the quotations in van Ess, Das K. 
an-Nakt des Naggám, Göttingen 1972, 120). In the 
second half of the 3rd/oth century, it was apparently 
given up completely within the Mu*tazila. The future 
belonged to atomism. 
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KUN, Arabic orthography Kan, a Turkish tribe 

of Inner Asia known in the pre-Mongol period, but 
only in a shadowy fashion, 

The earliest mention of the Kun is in Btront's 
K. al-Tafkim (420/1029), ed. R. R. Wright, London 
1934, 145, and he places them in the Sixth Clime, in 
the territory of the eastern Turks between the Kay 
and the Khirkiz [see KAvI and xInclz]. The tribe is 
not, however, mentioned in Birünl's al-Kandn al- 
Mas‘adi (pace Pelliot, À propos des Comans, in JA, 
Ser, 11, Vol. xv [1920], 134-5). Nor are the Kun 
given in Kághghari (who does however deal with the 
other two tribes mentioned in the Tafhim as their 
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neighbours), but there is an important section on 
them in Marwazi’s Taba" al-bayawān (early Gth| 
rath century), see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Mareasi on China, the Turks and India, London 
1942, text li, tr. 29-30, comm, 95-102, This was 
adapted a century later by ‘Awi in his Djomdmit 
al-hikdyat, section on the Turks, printed and tr. by 
Marquart in his Über das Volkstum der Komanen, in 
Bang and Marquart, Ositiirkische DialeMstudien, in 
Abh. G. W. Gait, Phil-Hist. KL, N.F. xiiij (Berlin 
1914), 40-2, and used by him as the basis of a com- 
plex and convoluted commentary on the Kun, 
ibid., 42-77. 

It seems that the Kun were amongst the eastern- 
most of the Turkish peoples, with their original 
homeland in eastern Mongolia and the fringes of 
Manchuria. It may be that the Kun were the epigoni 
of the T'u-yü-hun to the north of the great north- 
wards bend of the Huang-Ho or Yellow River; the 
resemblance of the name Kun to that of the proto- 
Huns, the Hsiung-nu, etc., had already been noted 
he Marquart, op. cit., 64-5, cf. also Sir Gerard Clauson, 
Turkish and Mongolian studies, London 1963, 12. 
According to Marwazl, the tribe had been converted 
in their homeland to Nestorian Christianity (by 
missionaries from the Ordos region ?), but had been 
impelled to migrate far westwards by pressure on 
their pasture grounds from the Kayi. The Kun then 
moved into the land of the Shari/Sarl (whose name 
Barthold, in Markwart, Wehrot und Arang, Leiden 
1936, *34*, connected with the Turkish word sart 
“yellow” and the Kipéak/Comans, the Russian 
Polo:tsi “pallid, yellowish ones"'; possibly, however, 
they should be linked rather with the Sarl Uyghur 
of Kansu [7.0.]), and eventually ended up in the 
Aral Sea-Kiptak Steppe area. This chain of migra- 
tions must have been set off after Birüai's time, ic, 
in the middle or later years of the rrth century. 
Minorsky was at first inclined to identify the Kun 
with the Kür/Füri (mentioned in the Hudüd al- 
“Glam, $ 14, tr. 97, cf. comm, 283-6, 311-12, a savage 
and bestial tribe living to the east of the Kirgiz 
(ie. apparently to the east and south of Lake Baikal, 
their name surviving in the present-day Khori tribe 
of the Buryats), but subsequently abandoned this 
equation when he found the clear orthography Kin 
im Marwazi. Earlier, Marquart had attempted to 
connect the Kun with the later Comans (in Magyar, 
Kún) of the South Russian- Western Siberian steppes 
[see xlpCax], and this was later affirmed by J. 
Németh: that Kun and Kuman/Koman both stem 
from a Turkish adjective &ü c Aub “yellowish, pale" 
(Die Volksnamen quman und qin, in KCsA, ii 
[1942-3], 95-109). 

At all events, the Kun have left very little mark 
on the Islamic history of Central Asia; we do not 
know whether they were substantially Islamised 
before losing their identity in some larger steppe 
confederation, such as that of the Kiptak or the later 
Golden Horde. The only member of the Kun to 
achieve mention in Islamic sources is the slave 
commander of the Saldjüks Ekinči b. Kotkar [7.v. 
in Suppl.], who was appointed governor of Kh várazm 
by Berk-Yaruķ in 490/1097; Minorsky plausibly 
surmised that he may have been Marwazis in- 
formant for bis section on the Kun. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see L. Rásonyl Les Tures non-islamisés 

on Occident, in PTF, ili, Wiesbaden 1970, 11-12 

of offprint. (C. E. Bosworra) 

KUNA, Qena, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank of the Nile (population 40,000). 1t is the 
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capital of the province (yndiriyya) cf the same name, 
which is divided into seven districts (markas), 
namely: 3. Dihn; a. Isnù; 3. Kunà; 4. Kugayr; 
5. Küs; 6. Lukgur; 7. Nadj‘ Hamādi. In 897 the 
population of the province was 711,457, but by 1956 
it was more than 1,100,000. In r940 the town of 
Kuna and the village of al-Humaydat and their 
dependencies were detached from the district of 
Kuna and made into a separate wua^müriyya. The 
region produces cotton and cereals; in the town, 
cloth and sweet-stuffs are manufactured. But Kunà 
is especially noted for its porous pottery; the jars 
(kulla) which are made there are called balli 
from the name of a place a few miles to the 
south. 

‘The Arabic name, written Ikrà by some geograph- 
ers and Kfind in the Copto-Arab scalae, comes from 
the Coptic K CD NH which gives rise to a play on 
the Greek xev Atc "new town”, a name which 
did not last long as it is never found in the Byzantine 
period. The identity of this town with the Neapolis 
of Herodotus has been seriously urged; it is rather 
the modern Minsha?a, the ancient Ptolemais, On the 
other hand, it has been conjectured with much 
probability that at the end of the 3rd century it 
received the name Maximianopolis. 

In the first Arab period, the küra of Kuni ex- 
tended to the east of the Nile between that of Faw 
on the north and Kift in the south, in front of that 
of Dandara from which it was separated by the river. 
The first author to mention it, al-Ya‘kabl, gives a 
yery unflattering description of the district: he says 
it is a little town rapidly going to ruin, deserted by 
its inhabitarts who feared the raids of the Bedouin 
robbers and brigands. Therefore, when the new 
provincial divisions were made under al-Mustansir, 
it was Küs which gave its name to the district (‘amal) 
and became its capital. Kund remained unimportant 
for some time, as YakGt only gives it a brief note 
and Abu 'I-Fida does not mention it. 

Its prosperity was not long in beginning, owing 
to the tomb of the saint ‘Abd al-Rabim, which 
became an object of pilgrimage, while pious Muslims 
settled in its vicinity. Some years previously, Ibn 
Djubayr had mentioned Kuni as a pretty little town 
with houses of a dazzling whiteness; he makes special 
mention of the virtue of the women, who never 
appeared in the streets. After Ibn Battüta, al- 
Adfuwi gives us an account of the merits of ‘Abd 
al-Rabim; he describes the houses of the town as 
spacious and very high and mentions two madvasas 
in Kuna and a number of hospices (ribif), Ibn 
Dukmak only copies alAdfuwi. In the Turkish 
period, Kuna was the residence of a Kashif, but it is 
only in modern times that it has assumed the ad- 
ministrative position which it owes to its present 
steadily-increasing prosperity. 

The town, situated at the point where the Nile 
comes nearest to the Red Sea, had become the point 
of departure for caravans in the direction of Kusayr. 
This route took the place of the one used in the 
Middle Ages between Küs and ‘Aydhab, which in 
turn succeeded the ancient Copto-Berenice road. The 
continual intercourse between Egypt and Arabia and 
India gave these roads great value; it is by this route 
that many of the Muslims of North Africa go to 
Mecca, and even during the Crusades, it was the only 
pilgrim road. In 1831-3 Muhammad “Ali had the 
wells inspected on the Kuni-Kusayr road; some 
were deepened so that they would provide water at 
all seasons (cf. L'Égypte moderne, collection L'Uni- 
vers, 164-6; Barron and Hume, Topography and 


geology of the East Desert of Egypt, Central Portion, 
Cairo 1902). 

The saint who is the object of Muslim veneration, 
‘Abd al-Rabim b. Ahmad b. Hadidiün, twelfth 
descendant of Dja'fer al-Sádik, was born in the 
environs of Ceuta in Morocco. After a journey to 
Mecca where he spent seven years, he settled in 
Kuna and died there on 9 Safar 592/13. January 1196. 
Honoured during his life for his reputation for sanc- 
tity and asceticism, he has become one of the prin- 
cipal saints of Egypt, along with Abmad Badawi, 
Ibråhim Dasiis and Abu 'l-Hadjdjédj Aksuri. At one 
time a pious formula used to be handed down which, 
if recited beside the tomb, hastened the realisation 
of a desire or brought about cures, According to some 
travellers, the pilgrims who came to Kunà made 
circuits (Jamdf) of the tomb of ‘Abd al-Rabim similar 
to those made by the pilgrims at the Ka'ba (Adfuwi, 
Táli* said, no. 231; Goldziher, Muh, Studien, ii, 315, 
Eng. tr. ii, 287; RHR, ii, 284; Gaudefroy-Demomby- 
mes, Le pèlerinage à la Mekke, 224). There were 
descendants of *Abd al-Rabim living in Egypt for 
two centuries; they were, in particular, jurists and 
professors (Adfuwi, nos. 29, 117, 129, 308, 402, 476, 
533; al-Makrial, Khtjaf, ii, 423). 
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d'Hérodote, 153-9; Baedeker, Égypte, 237, 243; 
Massignon, Sec. note sur l'état d'avancement des 4t. 
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14779, 153, 173, 175, 177-82, 185-91; al-Batanüni, 
al-Rikla al-Hidy 
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KUNAYTIRA [sec KANTARA]. 

KUNBI SALIH, an important cluster of ruins 
of mediaeval date, situated in lat, 15° 46" N and 
long 7° 59’ W in Hodh (southern Mauretania), 
330 km. N of Bamako, 95 km. WNW of Nara and 
7o km. SSE of Timbédra. Most modern writers agree 

i the capita! of the Sarakoli kingdom of 
which dominated the southern part of 
the Western Sahara and the North Sudan from 
around the 6th century until ca. 1076, 

The ruins are situated on a sehistose plateau which 
is covered with thorn-bushes, and they stand between 
two seasonal pools. They extend for about 1,200 m, 
north to south and 800 m. east to west, but this does 
not include the scattered outbuildings and two 
extensive burial grounds, The one in the north-west 
covers an area 1,600m. by Boom. and contains a 
columned tomb with six chambers, The other in the 
south-east at Sohobi measures 700 m. by 400m. 

There are many mediaeval references in Arabic to 
Ghana, from al-Fazári (before 184/800) to Ibn Khal- 
dün, but local oral traditions do not mention this 
place name. In fact, it is not until the 17th century 
that the name Kunbi appears in the Tarikh al- 
Fattsh, which says: "The name [of the empire of 
Kayamaga) was Kunbi, and this Kunbi was a great 
city." The Tarikh al-Sadan specifically states that 
the capital of Kayamaga was Ghiina, but all the 
Sarakoli traditions about the Wagadu speak of 
Kunbi (Ch. Monteil, Mélanges ethnologiques, 390; 
A. Bathily, B. IFAN B [1975], 73; Wa Kamissoko, 
1076, unpublished) as the residence of the serpent 
Bida. The persistance of the Sarakoli and Moorish 
tradition is best illustrated by the fact that in 1914 
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Bonnel de Mézières was driven directly from Walata 
to Kunbi when he expressed a desire to the marabouts 
to see the site of the capital of Ghana, 

Although the ruins of Kunbi were well known to 
Africans, Bonnel de Mézières in 1914 was the first 
European to see them. He then undertook some 
excavations there, and the results were published in 
1920, but unfortunately none of the material which 
was brought back from the expedition can now be 
located; it cannot be found in the Musée de l'Homme, 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres or 
anywhere else. Later excavations have been made 
by M. Lazartigues (1939), P. Thomassey (1949-50) 
and R. Mauny and G. Szumowski (1951); the most 
recent excavations have been by J. Devisse, D. and 
S. Robert and their team (1972, 1975, 1976), but as 
yet these are not published. These excavations have 
revealed many schist-built houses with beautiful 
Arab-Berber architecture, which predates the 
Hispano-Moorish style. They contain carefully-made 
paving stones, wall-niches, stairways and stone beds. 
‘An imposing columned mosque is slowly being 
revealed on the Main Avenue which crosses the ruins 
from east to west, It has superimposed mikrabs 
showing that at least two sanctuaries have stood on 
the same site, Material remains include stones with 
painted inscriptions of the giahàda, countless pieces 
of coarse pottery with some slip-decorated ware and 
even some glazed (Mediterranean) ware, tools and 
weapons in iron, objects in copper and glass and 
beads in stone and glass. 

The north-east necropolis comprises a series of 
chambers for multiple Muslim burials; they are 
collective tombs for families or for people from the 
same Maghribi town or the same tribe. The most 
elaborate "colummed tomb" is surrounded by six 
successive chambers, the last of which has a perimeter 
of 800 m. 

The ruins show that this was an urban settlement 
with a high population density. The estimated 
population for the town at its peak is 15,000 to 20,000, 
which is an enormous figure for a Saharan town with 
a limited water supply (R. Mauny, Tableaw geogr. 
482). Walls have been found at depths of up to 8 m., 
showing occupation levels over several centuries after 
the 8th century. The dates provided by carbon 14 
analysis are; 828 + 115 A.D.; 933 +? A.D.; 963 + 
114 A.D.; 1210 + i21 A.D. This confirms what is 
already known of the history of the capital of Ghana 
with which these ruins are to be identified, in the 
present writer's opinion, despite the hesitations of 
Ch. and V. Monteil (1951, 441-52; 1964, 58-62; 1968, 
109-12), who are more inclined to follow al-Idrisl (i, 2) 
in situating Ghana "on the two banks of the river 
[Senegal)". However, their identification must be 
challenged, for al-Idrist made enormous errors in his 
work and, furthermore, no ruin of this importance 
has ever been found on the banks of the middle 
Senegal river. The evidence of oral traditions and 
what is written in the Ta?ri£As all points to Kunbi as 
the correct site. 

The irritating question remains to be resolved 
about the two places called Ghina which al-Bakri 
(460/x067-8) describes. The one was populated by 
Muslim merchants and had twelve mosques; the 
other was six miles away and was reserved for the 
king and his court. The present writer holds that 
Kunbi Salih should be identified with the town of the 
rich Arab-Berber merchants described by al-Bakrl, 
If this is so, where was the royal capital? New ideas 
about this problem have been suggested at a recent 
conference on the history of Mali, held at Bamako in 


February 1:976. Traditions show that the royal 
residence was apparently at Kalaka (Karka, 23 km. 
south of Kunbi) and the royal stockyard at Kunbi 
Dyufi, a modern village 20 km. SSE of Kunbi Salib, 
which was in fact the merchants’ town. The existence 
of a double or triple town can be understood because 
of the natural desire of the animistic kings to live 
apart from the Muslims and also because of the 
scarcity of water in the area, This is a potentially 
new field for archaeological investigation. Kunbi 
Salih is the most important ruined site in West 
Africa—with Tegadaoust (Awdaghost?) running it a 
close second—and because of this, fresh excavations 
ought to be undertaken there. 
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AL-KUNDURI, ‘Ain AL-MULK Aso Nasa 

MuyAMMAD 9. MANSOR, vizier of the first Great 
Saldjük, Tughril Beg (447-55/1055-63). The nisba 
Kundurl may refer to one of two villages by the name 
of Kundur, one located in Turaythtth in Kühistàn, 
the other near Kazwin; the reference may also be to 
the selling of kundur (frankincense), 

The Great Saldjüks, Tughrll Beg, Alp Arslán and 
Malikshab, were served by two wazirs: Kundurl, 
wazir of Tughsll Beg, and the more famous Nizim 
al-Mulk, wasir of Alp Arslan and Malikshàh. The 
main ambition of these two wasirs was to manipulate 
power and influence through the sultans whom they 
Served. Nizdm al-Mulk did this with consummate 
skill for three full decades, outmanoeuvring his 
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rivals, and always keeping a step ahead of them in 
their plots and intrigues against him. Kunduri was 
not as successful. In comparison with the magisterial 
politics of Nizam al-Mulk, he appears as a bungling 
fool. 

Kundur’s first ill-advised deed is recorded early 
in his career as Tughrll Beg's minister. Sent by 
Tughrll on a mission to contract a marriage for him, 
Kundurt contracted the marriage for himself instead; 
as punishment for this, Tughrll had him castrated. 

Kunduri's next ill-advised deed was to scheme 
against Tughell Beg in an effort to replace him with 
Andshirwan, son of Khatan, Tughril's wife. This plot 
against Tughtil appears to have been mounted when 
Toghrll was setting out to fight one of his rivals in 
Mawsil, the Turkish general Arslàn Basüsli [g. 
At his departure, noticing that be had a following 
of only 2,000 men, he reproached Kundui, saying: 
“Why did you not inform me so that I could wait 
‘until all the men were assembled?" Again at Ha- 
madhün, faced by the superior forces of Ibrahim 
Indl, his half-brother, Tughrll asked his wile Khatin 
and Kunduri to come to his aid. Khatin wanted to 
do so, but was convinced by Kundurl that their 
troops would fall into the hands of Indl and that this 
would only serve to strengthen Inál's forces and 
weaken hers as well as Tugh*ll's. Kundurl then began. 
to arrange for Antshirwan to make a bid for the 
sultanate, and money was distributed among the 
troops for their allegiance (bay‘a). Kunduri, Khütün 
and AnGshirwan contributed, as well as the caliph, 
the merchants and the high functionaries of Baghdad. 
But Kundusi's plan met with opposition from two of 
Tughrll's generals, ‘Umar and Inàndill, who refused 
to recognise AnGshirwan, Then when Kundurl asked 
the caliph to proclaim Aniishirwan as sultan, he was 
told to defer the matter, and to see that the city was 
not deprived of troops to defend it against the 
menace of Basáshil. Khàtün also changed her mind 
and went to rejoin her husband, The sources are not 
expansive in their reports regarding this plot, but 
"we later see both Kundu:l and Andshirwan in the 
service of Tughril Beg. They later fought against 
BasishT and negociated the latter's delivery at the 
hands of the Mazyadid Dubays b. Sadaka, and their 
success here regained for them the confidence of the 
sultan, 

Alter Tughril’s death in 455/1063, Kundur! once 
again saw his opportunity to serve under a sultan 
whom he could manipulate. Tughril, before his death, 
had designated Sulayman, son of his brother, Čaghri 
Beg and brother of Alp Arslan. This choice may have 
been suggested by Kundurl. In any case, the succes- 
sion to the sultanate had to be secured by eliminating 
all other pretenders. Alp Arslan was ready to oppose 
the choice of Tughtll, and here he had to deal with 
Kundurl From the beginning, Kunduri had the 
khujba in Rayy made in the name of Sulayman. He 
then wrote a letter to Alp Arslan and, in threatening 
tones, told him to be content with the possession of 
Khurisin, Alp Arsiin marched on Rayy. Kundurl 
having now to face both Alp Arskin and Kutlumush, 
called on Alp Arslan to help him against Kutlumush, 
and made the Ahufba in Rayy in the name of Alp 
Arslan, Arriving at the palace of the sultanate in 
Rayy, Alp Arslán did not make known his true 
feelings towards Kundurl, and insisted on Kundurt 
remaining with him in the palace when the latter 
wanted to move, saying “My joy consists in having 
you beside me, how can you entertain the thought of 
going away from us?", This was the beginning of a 
cat-and-mouse game played with relish by Alp 


Arslin, who kept Kundurt until he had recovered all 
the wealth amassed by the masir, before finally 
putting him to death, having taxed him with crass 
ignorance for imagining that he could stand against 
three Saldjok pretenders to the sultanate, meaning 
himself, Kawurd [q.v] and Kutlumush. 

Kundur's ambition had been to hold de facto 
power under a docile and malleable sultan, but his 
plans failed disastrously. He did, however, succeed 
in arranging the marriage between Tughrll Beg and 
the daughter of the caliph al- Ka?im, the negociations 
for which lasted for a period of three years (452-5) 
1060-3). Tughrl! had hoped to see a Saldjak descen- 
dant assuming the ‘Abbasid caliphate, but the 
marriage ended with his death and without issue, 
Kunduri’s success in arranging the marriage, against 
the caliph's will, earned for him the enmity of al- 
Wim who, on making the khujba in Alp Arslán's 
name in Baghdid (Rabi* II 456/March-April 1054) 
asked Alp Arslan to eliminate Kunduri. 

Where Kundurt had failed, Nigim al-Mulk suc- 
ceeded. The difference between these two wasirs 
consisted in the political acumen and consummate 
administrative skill of the latter as compared with the 
former's lack of perception and discrimination. 
Kundurl supported the Mu‘tazili movement, and was 
instrumental in having al-Ashfari cursed fror the 
pulpits of Khurisin by the order of Tughril Beg. In 
Baghdad, he earned the hatred of the Sunnis by 
supporting the Shi'ts. By contrast, Nizim al-Mulk 
supported the Ash‘arls, but was not averse to sup- 
porting ‘wamd? of other movements wherever these 
last had a strong following. Also, his establishing 
awkaf for the “wlamd?, in the form of madrasas, 
masdiids and ribüfs, secured the support of the 
masses among their followers. Not the least among 
al-Kundurl's mistakes was his personal engagement 
in battle, whereas Nigim al-Mulk remained a man 
who manipulated the pen, leaving the sword for those 
better suited to the battle field. 
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KUNDUZ, the name of a river, a town and a 
modern province of Afghanistan. 

1. The river is one of the two main left bank 
affluents in Afghanistan of the Oxus. It rises in the 
central region of the Hinda Kush [2v.], with Bamiyan 
in its catchment area, and flows for some 300 miles/ 
480 km. until it reaches the Oxus just below where 
it receives its right-bank affluent the Wakhsh River. 
The different stretches of the river have varying 
names; thus the middle course, within which are 
situated the towns of Baghlán and Pul-i Kbumri, is 
called the Surkhab or “Red River”, 

2. The town is situated in lat. 36*45' N. and long 
68°30’ E. at an altitude of 1,300 feet/4oo m. in a 
region which has the general name of Kataghán. The 
surrounding countryside, centred on ancient Kunduz 
and the nearby modern town of Khanabad, is now 
fertile agricultural land (rice, fruits, etc.) and pastures, 
Dut was until very recently notoriously malarial and 
unhealthy, The town of Kunduz (presumably Pers. 
kuhan-dia “fortress") is not mentioned under this 
name by the mediaeval Islamic geographers, but it 
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fell within the province of Tukharistin [g..], and is 
very probably identical with, or situated close to, the 
important early Islamic town of Walwilidj or 
Walwalaz, originally a centre of the Hephthalites 
[see wavArii4] in their struggles with the invading 
Arabs in the xst-end/7th-8th centuries, and then an 
administrative centre and mint town for northern 
Afghinistin until Saldjük times (cf. Hudad al-Glam, 
conim. 340, and Le Strange, The londs of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 428); today, there are many ruins in the 
vicinity of Kunduz. 

In the Timirid period, Kunduz is frequently 
mentioned under this name. It figures in the cam- 
paigns of Husayn Baykarà [see HUSAYN wInzA], eg. 
in g01/1495-6, being until this time ruled by the rival 
Timirid prince Mabmüd Mirza b. Abi Sa*id, d. goo! 
1495 (see Barthold, Four studies on the history of 
Central Asia. iii. Mir ‘Alt-Shir, Leiden 1962, 53, 
62-3). It then passed for some years into the hands of 
Bábur, who during the years 916-20/1511-14 used it 
as a base for his unsuccessful attempts to conquer 
territory north of the Oxus in Hisar and Wakhsh 
(Babir-náwa, tr. Beveridge, 45-8, 338, 345, 352 
and passim). 

Northern Afghānistān was by now becoming in- 
creasingly Turkicised by Ozbeg and Turkmen groups, 
and in the period of the Safawid-Ozbeg rivalry, petty 
Üsbeg principalities were established in towns like 
Balkh, Khulm and Kunduz. These submitted in 
1164/1751 to Ahmad Durrani [¢.v.], but in the 
early roth century Mountstuart Elphinstone again 
found Kundaz under an independent Ozbeg chieftain 
“Khauldaud Khaun”, who had 15,000 men under his 
command (An account of the kingdom of Caubul®, 
London 1839, ii, 200). A few decades later, in the 
years 1850-9, the Ozbeg principalities of Balkh, 
Khulm, Kunduz, Maymana, Akta, etc. came into 
the orbit of Düst Muhammad [g.».] of Kabul. Kunduz 
was visited by John Wood in the 830s, who found it 
a miserable settlement of 500 to 600 mud huts of 
sedentaries plus reed huts and black tents of Ozbeg 
nomads (A journey to the source of the River Oxus?, 
London 1872, 137-8). 

The present population of the Kunduz district is 
highly mixed, but includes a large proportion of 
Ozbegs, Turkmens and Kazalchs, plus some Pashtiins 
settled there in the present century by the Afghin 
government, and some Arabic-speaking groups have 
been reported from the region (see G. Jarring, On the 
distribution of Turk tribes in Afghanistan, an attempt 
at a preliminary classification, in Lunds Universitets 
Aroshrift, NE. Avd. i, Dd. 35, Nr. 5 (1939), 17-20). 
‘There is now an important amount of seasonal immi- 
gration from the Hindà Kush mountain regions, the 
workers being attracted by the higher wages which 
can be earned in agricultural work. 

Since the 1964 administrative re-organisation, 
Kunduz town has been the capital of a province 
of the same name, having been previously in the 
province of Kataghan; the population of the town 
has been estimated (1960) at 40,000, and of the 
province at 415,000. It is now a centre for agricultural 
development schemes in the Oxus lowlands, and the 
local Turkish population also carries on carpet- 
weaving; moreover, it has an airfield, with regular 
flights connecting the town with Kabul, 
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KUNFUDH, Kunrapy (A. fem. bwnfudka, pl. 
Randfidh), a masc. noun preserved in all the Arabic 
dialects (Maghrib, kenfūdigenfüd, Middle East, 
denfüd) which denotes, like its Hebrew counterpart, 
ippod (see Isaiah, xiv, 23, xxxiv, xx, and Zephaniah, 
ii, 14), both the hedgehog and the porcupine. 
These’ two small excavating mammals, externally 
fairly similar through the sharp, hairy spines covering 
their backs and flanks and through their nocturnal 
habits, are nevertheless quite different zoologically 
im their respective species, dimensions and food 
habits, But all the ancient authors, Greek and 
oriental, systematically included them in the same 
family, although the first is insectivorous and the 
second a rodent. 

T. The hedgehog (Pers. khar pusht, Tkish. kirpi), 
of the Erinaccid family, comprises, in the Old World, 
some fifteen species spread from the Atlantic coasts 
to Manchuria and from the 6oth parallel nortà to 
South Africa, with the exception of Madagascar, 
where it is not present. Thus in the Arab lends is 
found, at the side of the universal Erimacews euro- 
paeus, the roce E. algirus in the Maghrib (nicknamed 
in Algeria al-Hadjdj Ahmad, Berber inisifinsi, pl. 
jnisacenlinsan), E. deserti in the Sahara (Tamahals, 
Hoggar ekenisijtekenisit, pl. ihenusayllibenusay, at 
Ghat hensiin, in Air tikaneshit), E. albiventris in 
Egypt and the Sudan, E. aethiopicus in Abyssinia, 
and E. syriacus and auriius in “Irak, Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Arabia. This unobtrusive, nocturnal 
traveller, with its rapid and jerky movements like 
a mechanical toy, is endowed with, as well as the 
generic names gunfudk and ankad (this latter one 
shared with the tortoise), various bynames evol 
its nocturnal habits (Sas‘as, dalidj, madlid) 
scampering gait (darrdm, darrádj, mudadjdiidi, 
dhafif, marzi*), and its spinyness (Basiha, Rishih, 
hishil, barba, aba shükáf); its sleeping or defensi 
attitude, involving its curling up into a ball like a 
chestnut-bur, cause it to have such names as Aab- 
bübat al-shak, kubbwiba “ball of spines” in Syria and, 
since one cannot then see its head any longer, once 
it is buried within its prickly suit of armour, it is 
called Auba‘/kubba’. The cry of the male hedgehog is 
a short sighing noise, whence its name hinana 
“whining, grizzling one”. The hedgehog is considered. 
as one of the most inoffensive and feeble of animals, 
as expressed in the old, assonantal and metathesising 
adage, maid lam nabdi al-tulunna abhadhatnd 'l- 
Tutunna “when ove does not do what is required, one 
becomes subject even to every gentle hedgehog”. 

2, The porcupine (Pers. fasi, Tkish. büy&A 
kirpi, in the Maghrib dorban through confusion with 
the classical garibén|zarban denoting the zoril, Berber 
arwi, Tamahak, in Air and Adrar, emerey[temereyt, 
pl. imereyen|timereyn) is from the family of Hystri- 
cidae which comprises five genera and some fifteen 
species. It is present, with two geographical races 
which are the most universal (Hystrix cristata and 
H. leucyra), in all Africa, the Near East, Iran, and 
from the East Indies to China; but in Arabia, it is 
present only in the southern half of the peninsula. 
Tt is three or four times larger than the hedgehog and 
always considered to be its big cousia, but this 
vegetarian is nevertheless distinguished from the 
former by al-Diabiz (Hayawdn, vi, 461-2) under the 
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names duldullduldal, shyhamlhaygam and nays 
(this last preserved as nis[nis in the Near East). This 
careful observer adds, in good faith, that the por- 
cupine is to the hedgehog as the ox is to the buffalo 
[see pyAwds in Suppl.) or the rat to the mouse, The 
long, horny, erectile and widely-spaced needles (dkdt 
al-madári), which are its only defence, are at the base 
of the legend that it defends itself by hurling at the 
enemy these sharp-pointed darts although it only 
leaves them behind in the wounds caused by their 
immediate contact; without grudging it the by-name 
of aba shak, that of kabhāb is in no way justified, 
though it is given it in Syria, because it never in fact 
goes into a spiny “ball” and never curls up like the 
hedgehog. On the other band, the motherly care with 
which the female porcupine surrounds her young, 
usually from two to four, is well-recognised; a 
touching and very ancient fable (see al-Darnhi, 
Hayat al-hayazin al-kubrá, i, 537-8, ii, 57, 265-7, and 
in the same edition, al-Kaawinl, *4djd^ib al-makhia- 
ät, ii, 357-61) relates that the porcupine, when it 
has young, climbs up the vine-stems by night, pulls 
off the bunches of grapes and lets them fall, then 
comes down and rolls among its harvest and carries 
it off transfixed on its spines to its home territory, 
thus providing an ample diet of succulent grapes for 
its children. 

3. Whether it is a case of the hedgehog or of the 
porcupine considered as a large hedgehog—and both 
of these are taken by the mediaeval Arab naturalists, 
together with the thor lizard [see pane] and the 
Jerboa (yarba* [see mA? in Suppl], as “creeping 
beasts" (apnásh ai-ard, hasharát al-ard (Hayaudn, v, 
283)—the punfudh, through its nocturnal life and its 
innate distrustfulness, has given rise to such com- 
parisons as asrd min Sunfudh “travelling more often 
by night than a hedgehog” and asma min bunfudk . 
min duldul “having sharper ears than a hedgehog . 
porcupine”; whence a night racked by insomnia may 
be described as laylat al-Runfudh, layl al-ankad 
“hedgebog’s night", The mysteriousness of the gloom. 
envelopping its journeyings summoned up in the 
fertile imagination of the Bedouin the image of 
dissimulation and calumny and, by a simple inversion. 
of the construction of the two preceeding expressions, 
an "undercover" spy was called funfudh layl, ankad 
layl “night hedgehog” (Hayawdn, iv, x66). 

Like the Greeks, the Arabs, despite all this, well 
recognised the great value of the hedgehog as a 
destroyer of vermin and especially, against the 
venom of serpents, which they were considered to 
be immune from after having nibbled thyme bushes 
{(sa‘tar); for this reason, ex men from certain 
tribes recommended that this valuable helper should 
not be killed, if the land abounded in vipers, and in 
particular, this was the order given to Ibn al-Ash'ath's 
army at the time of the expedition of 81/700 into 
Sigjistin, a region infested with these dangerous 
reptiles and a great producer of snake-charmers as 
well as the compounders of snake-bite antidote. The 
ancients had likewise observed in regard to the 
kunfudk an innate faculty for detecting the direction 
of winds (Aristotle, Hist. anim., ii, 602, and Hayawdn, 
iv, 229) prevalent at the orientation of the two entries 
of its burrow. 

The flesh of the kunfudh (of both kinds) is succulent 
according to those who eat it, such as, in Europe, the 
gypsies. The Bedouins have always been fond of it, 
and in our time, the Touareg appreciate it in a stew 
or braised within the glowing embers after having 
wrapped it in a covering of clay. Although it formed 
a kind of game easily captured, in ancient Arabia the 


risk was never taken of killing it in the early hours 
of the night, because it could serve as the mount for 
some benevolent genie, and people preferred to pound 
it with a cudgel, by day, in chance encounters rather 
than mounting a regular hunt for it. At beginning of 
this present century, in the Maghrib and especially in 
Morocco, the capture of these two spiny creatures was 
one of the nocturnal activities of slimly-built adoles- 
cents of the equivocal class of kif smokers; slipping 
into the haunts of these animals, they would empty 
them of their occupants either with gloved hands in 
the case of the hedgehogs, or with a spear in the case 
of the porcupines, and groups of vagrants would have 
a feast of the maghi of these victims (see L. Mercier, 
La chasse et les sports chez les Arabes, Paris 1927, 
55-6). The long spines of the porcupine were used for 
the making of pretty, darkened cages for nightingales. 

This ancient custom of eating the flesh of the 
umfudh posed a question, as with the hyena [see 
pasu‘ in Suppl.), in early Islam, about the lawfutiness, 
of this practice. When the Prophet was asked about 
this, he is said merely to have relied laconically that 
such an animal was "ignoble" (khabith), but he did 
not make a formal prohibition. Basing themselves on 
this vagueness, the Shafi‘Is considered the Awnfudi 
to be perfectly legal eating, whilst the Hanafis and 
Hanbalis formally excluded it from the category of 
permitted types of meat. As for the Malikis, they 
remained undecided on the question and depended 
‘on the decisions of local authorities, basing themselves 
on the customs and usages of the region; thus 
amongst the Berbers in the Maghrib, no objection is 
met with against making the kunfudh an article of 
diet. 

The various anatomical parts of the hunfudh pos- 
sessed, in the ancient therapeutic inventory, numer- 
ous specifie qualities, notably that of the right eye, 
which, boiled in sesame oil and mixed with collyrium, 
caused nyctalopia or day-blindness; this formula 
was, it seems, used by rogues and nocturnal prowlers 
in order to facilitate their nefarious activities. Salted 
hedgehog flesh was beneficial for children suffering 
from urinary incontinence. At the present day, 
according to what the Touareg say, & porcupine- 
needle stuck in a camel's saddle prevents fatigue in 
the loins for the camelriders of the Sabara. Of a more 
practical kind is usage of a hedgehog skin, with its 
spines, as a muzzle for kids too inclined inconsider- 
ately to suck their mothers’ milk, The porcupine's 
quills are also used, moreover, for making little 
instruments and tools like needles for sewing, sticks 
for applying kohl, ete. 

For some time past, the hedgehog, which is very 
easily domesticated, has been the domestic pet in 
numerous dwellings of the Saharan oases in order to 
rid them of cockroaches and other undesirable in- 
festations; here we have a modest rehabilitation of the 
unfudh. burka, “hedgehog of the stony ground", a 
byname given metaphorically to an individual with 
unattractive features but where there is still a 
possibility of finding someone even less attractive. 

From a similarity of appearance, the terms 
kunfudh al-bahr or shayham bahri "sea hedgehog” 
denote the edible sea-urchin (Echinus esculentus), 
whilst in al-Damirt and al-Kazwinf, op. cit., the term 
‘burfudh bahri is applied to the beaver. 

Bibliography: in additions to references given 
in the text, see A. Ma‘laf, Mu*djam alhayamān, 
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ALKUNFUDHA, a port on the Red Sea 

coast of the Tibáma or lowland of the southern 

Hidiáz, situated in lat. 19'9* N, and long. 41°04’ E. 

and at the mouth of the Wadi Kanawna. It lies 

210 miles south of Diidda or Djudda 9.x.) and 45 

miles north of Haly. 

The town is in the form of a large rectangle enclosed 
by a wall, strengthened at several points by towers 
and pierced by three gates. Practically the only stone 
buildings are at the harbour, where is the bazaar with 
its one-storied warehouses in an irregular line, and 
the chief mosque and smaller mosques with low 
minarets. On a little island about a quarter of a mile 
away is a small castle which used to be the residence 
of the representative of the Sharif of Mecca. The town 
was estimated in ca. 1920 to have a population of 
10,000, but S. Langer in 1882 put it at only 2,000. 
The harbour, which is enclosed by a number of sandy 
islets and is only accessible to Arab vessels of medium 
size, has great disadvantages, notably that tbe boats 
cannot land there; until recent times, however, a 
certain number of pilgrims on the hadidj have landed 
there and at al-Lith to the north by sailing craft. 
Trade and commerce are moderate: It exports the 
myrrh collected in ‘Asir [g.v.] and also hides and 
honey; the harbour used to be frequented by slave- 
dealers who brought their Abyssinian slaves for sale 
here, but Britain's sharp contro) made slave 
smuggling practically impossible by the early 20th 
century, Trade with the interior is limited to the 
exchange of provisions and everyday necessities and 
is confined to modest bounds, The much more 
important harbour of Hudayda further south has 
long since attracted almost all the trade. The poverty 
of the inhabitants is revealed by the primitive huts, 
built of poles and thatch with gable roofs, which are 
typical of the whole coast plain. Of agricultural 
products, cotton and millet are grown in the district. 

Al-Kunfudha is perhaps a very old settlement; in 
any case it is a district of great interest to classical 
students, the land of the Debae. Pliny's regio Canauna 
has been identified by A. Sprenger and B. Moritz with 
the Kanawna mentioned by al-Hamdani, but this 
town lies at the mouth of the Wadi of the same name. 
Gold, for which this region was celebrated in anti- 
quity, is still found here; the Al Khatárish still get 
gold from the streams. Al-Kunfudha, however, 
seems to have been the northern limit of this ancient 
gold area. The name appears to be comparatively 
modern, The Portuguese know it in the form Confutà. 
Niebuhr calls al-Kunfudha a large but badly-built 
town, In his day (1761) it derived a certain impor- 
tance from the trade in coffee, because all the ships 
carrying coffee from Yemen to Djidda had to pay 
toll here to the Sharif of Mecca, although the town 
was within the sphere of suzerainty of the Zmdm of 
San‘a’, It passed to the Sharif, together with the 
whole strip of const from Diidda to Haly which the 
Sharif of Mecca won in ca. 1722, and even had a 
certain revival of prosperity when Muhammad ‘All 
conquered the Sharifs and made al-Kunfudha his 
base of operations for the campaign against Central 
Arabia and ‘Asir. Soon after this, al-Kunfudha 
figured in the rebellion of the Georgian commander 
Mehmed Agha Tirkée Bilmez against Muhammad 
fAIPs governor in the Hidiáz, Abmad Pasha (1832-3); 
Türkée Bilmez penetrated to al-Kunfudha, Abü 
“Arish, Hudayda, and even to Mocha by 1833, before 
his revolt was quelled. It was only in 1870 that the 


Ottomans were able to revive Muhammad “All's plans 
and al-Kunfudha became the base of operations 
against the tribes of the hill country of “Asir, after 
the conquest of which in 1871, al-Kunfudha with its 
hinterland became a ġagå of the sandjak of ‘Asir, 
A certain degree of Ottoman control was now im- 
planted, and al-Kunfudha was linked by telegraph 
with Diidda to the north and Lubayya, Hudayda and 
San‘a? to the south. However, the district soon fell 
fo the Sharif Husayn of Mecca's son ‘Abd Allah at 
the time of the Arab Revolt, and in September 1916 
both al-Ta^if and al-Kunfüdha were lost by the 
‘Turks; already in the previous year, the local ruler 
of adjacent ‘Aste, Sayyid Mubammad al-Idrisi, had 
adhered to the Allied cause [see ists]. In 1923-5 the 
whole of the Hidjāz was occupied by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Satiid, and al 
of the Sa*üdi " 
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(A. Gromwann{C. E. Boswoxrm)) 

KUNGRAT, the name of first a Mongol and 
then a Türkmen tribe of Central Asia, and 
deriving its name from these last, a settlement on 
the lower Ama Darya or Oxus, modern Kungrad. 

The Mongol tribe of Konklrat/Konkurat or 
Onggirat (spelt K.a.ķūrāt in Djuwayni, Ungrat in 
Marco Polo) seems to have lived in the extreme east 
of Mongolia, towards the Khinggan Mts. in a district 
called Abdiiya-Kiiteger. The tribe gave its allegiance 
to Čingiz in his struggle against Ong Khàn [see éiworz 
xuAx), and had the privilege of supplying the Khans 
with wives; thus Cinziz's wife Börte Fudjin, mother 
of his five principal sons, was from the Konklrat, as 
were wives of Djoti and Orda. Cf. P. Pelliot and L. 
Hauibis, trs., Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan: 
Cheng-wou ta’intcheng lou, i, Leiden 1951, 402-9; 
Pelliot, Notes on Masco Polo, Paris 1959-63, ii, 869-70, 
No. 375; Diuwayni-Boyle, i, 38, ii, 585; J. A. Boyle, 
The successors of Genghis Khan, New York-London 
1971, 17, 97- 

‘The tribal name was carried westwards in the mass 
movement of peoples during the Mongol invasions, 
and elements of the Mongol Konklrat doubtless 
mingled with and were eventually absorbed into 
Turkish tribes of the Turkestan steppes. Hence in 
recent times Kungrat has been noted as a tribal name 
amonst both the Gzbegs and the Kara Kalpaks of the 
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‘region to the south of the Aral Sea (M. A. Czaplicka, 
The Turks of Central Asia in history and at the present 
day, London 1918, 38, 4o). In the 18th century the 
Grbeg Kungrat played a dominant role in the 
Khánate of Khiwa., When the ‘Arabshahid line of 
Khins of Khiwa became extinct at the end of the 17th 
century, real power was exercised in the Khánate by 
Kungrit military chiefs who held the title of Inak 
[g.v. in Suppl]. In the early roth century, these 
Inaks came themselves to assume the title of Khan 
and ruled in Khiwa until the period of the Russian 
Protectorate [sce kmAmazw]. The tribal name was 
given to a settlement in the delta or "island" area 
of the Oxus mouth, on the road between Khodia-ili 
and the Aral Sea shores; during the later 18th cen- 
tury, until rz26/18:: and the time of Mubammad 
Rabim Khan of Khiwa (1221-41/2806-26), this 
district centred on Kungrat was in effect an in- 
dependent principality {see Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol invasion’, 151, and idem, Histoire 
des Turcs d' Asie Centrale, 192). 

In 1858 a Russian military steamer sailed up the 
Oxus delta, alarming the inhabitants of Kungràt, 
and the town was an important strategie point in the 
Russian expeditions of 1873 under General Kaufmann 
and directed against Khiwa; it formed the concentra- 
tion-point for the naval force from the Aral Sea and 
the land forces from Orenburg and from Manghlshlaik 
(see E. Schuyler, Turkistan, notes of a journey in 
Russian Turkestan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, 
London 1876, i, 107, ii, 331, 336, 346-8). Kungrad 
is now a town in the Kara Kalpak ASSR; see on it 
BSE, xxiv, 53. 

Bibliography: Given in the article, 
(C. E. Boswoxru) 

KONKA, variant forms Knyga, KONKA, KONXA, 
Kuwxa, the Arabic name for the modern town of 
Cuenca, administrative centre of the province of 
the same name in Castile, Spain, situated near the 
confluence of the Jécar and Huécar Rivers at an 
altitude of 922 m. at the point where the Mancha 
becomes a mountain chain, According to al-Idrisi, 
Künka was “a small, ancient town, surrounded by 
a wall, and lacking a suburb", Al-Udhri mentions 
it among the zo stages of the route connecting 
Cordova and Saragossa. Al-Idrist mentions Cuenca 
in his division of al-Andalus into 26 éflims, but gives 
it the title of a Aira, Al-Umarl makes it the eleventh 
province of Spain, comprising the towns of “Orihuela, 
Cuenca, Elche and Denia, as well as numerous 
strongholds". Yakit makes it part of the afmai 
of Santaver, and Ibn Sabib al-Salat, whe was there 
in 567/1172, has left a description of it. 

During the period of the multk al-tawd*if, various 
political and economic factors reinforced the strategic 
importance of Cuenca. Previously, from 151/768 to 
160/777, it had been part of the region shaken by the 
rebellion of Shaky al-Fatiml. It had then passed to 
the Dhu "I-Nünids [ps], and in 295/908 had been 
divided among the three sons of Müsá, who in these 
strongholds of the frontier zone, were virtually 
independent of the central government. At the be- 
ginning of the sth/1xth century, Cuenca belonged to 
Isma‘l b. Dhi "I-Nàn, who proclaimed his indepen- 
dence in the {Aija of Toledo. Later, we find Ibn al- 
Faradj, who distinguished himself in military 
campaigns, as wali of Cuenta for the Dhu 'I-Nonids. 
‘Whilst al-Mutawakkil b. al-Aftas temporarily oc- 
cupied Toledo (472/1079), al-KAdir took refuge in 
Cuenca. In the following year, Sancho Ramirez and 
Abmad b. Hid besieged the town, which bought 
‘them off with a sum of money, After Alfonso VI's 


capture of Toledo (478/1085), Cuenca passed under 
Castitian rule and was included in the famous “dot de 
ta mora Zaida”, Alfonso probably kept the Muslim 
structure of the town, requiring a tribute, according 
to the homilies of the Mozarab Count Sisnando. In 
490/1097, whilst Cuenca was being protected by 
Alvar Fafe's army, the Almoravids led by Mubam- 
mad b. ‘Agha raided the district, and after the 
victory of Utlés (sox/r108) occupied the town; but 
in 531/1137 the populace rose against the Almoravid 
garrison and felt the sting of Tashfin b. “Alf's sword. 
Ton Mardanlsh [e.7.] made over to the Christians lands 
near Cuenca, but the latter retreated before the 
Almohad caliph Abd Ya*küb, who in 567/1172 found 
the town sunk in decay, with only 700 inhabitants. 
It was besieged by Alfonso VIII, helped by Alfonso II 
of Aragon, and surrendered on 21 September 1177 
after a seven months’ siege, without the Almohads 
being able to protect it. Abu Ya‘kab tried to regain 
it in rro, and burnt its standing crops in 1197- 
After the conquest of Cuenca, the Castilian king made 
grants to the military orders of Santiago and Cala- 
trava, and the town was soon organised as a Concejo, 
whilst retaining some of its older organisations and 
structures, such as the office of almolacen (muhtasib 
[see uispa]), The Fuero offered commercial conces- 
sions to the Mudéjares. The second bishop of Cuenca 
was a Mozarab from Toledo, Saint Julian. There re- 
mained a mosque, "lindante con el monasterio de Ntra. 
Sra. de la Contemplacion” until the rsth century. 
During the period of the harrying of the Moriscos, 
Cuenca was the seat of a tribunal of the Inquisition. 

The local economy of Cuenca flourished greatly 
during the 4th/zoth century, with textile and ivory- 
carving crafts, and there were salt pans and silver 
and iron ore mines in the vicinity. Also, wood cut 
in the Serranfa was sent down the Jücar to the 
Mediterranean shores. 
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KUNSUL [see coxsv1). 

KUNTA (sometimes pluralised as Kanáta) a 
highly ramified Arabic-speaking tribe widely 
dispersed over the southern Sahara from Taganit in 
Mauritania to the Adrar-n-Ifoghas in eastern Mali 
and beyond. Their own genealogies claim descent 
from ‘Ukba b. Nafi® al-Fihri [q.v], to whom they 
attribute a series of exploits in and beyond ancient 
Ghana as far as Takrür. According to the so-called 
TaPrikh Kunta (tr. in I. Hamet, Notice sur les Kounta), 
‘Sid! ‘All, a descendant of *Ukba, married the daughter 
of Mubammad b. Kunta b. Zazam (or Zam), chief of 
the Id Oukal (Ibdükal/Abdükal) fraction of the 
Lamtüna Berbers, allegedly in the early oth/rsth 
century. Their son, Mubammad, married into another 
Lamtüna group, the Tádjakünt, as did also his son 
Abmad aBakkiT. It is from the latter's three 
sons that all the branches of the Kunta derive. Thus, 
even by their own accounts, the Arab element in 
Kunta stock would appear small, and, significantly, 
their eponym is Berber. Their zawdyd (non-warrior) 
status, too, is indicative of Berber origin and, like 
most such groups in the western Sahara, they 
probably acquired au Arab pedigree along with the 
Arabic language during the period of Hassiniyya 
ascendancy in the"gth-roth/zsth-26th centuries. 


Abridged genealogy of Sidi 
al-Mukbtir al- Kunti and some 
of his descendants 


[*Ukba b. 


‘The period from the mid-zoth/16th century, when 
Abmad al-Bakk8"Ts son Sidi (Umar al-Shaykh is 
said to have died, until the early 12th/18th century 
seems to mark the emergence of the Kunta as a 
distinct and relatively large tribe, their numbers no 
doubt being augmented by the acquisition and 
‘eventual integration of tributaries and slaves. They 
appear to have roamed over a wide area from the 
Hodh (al-Hawd) in the south to al-Sakiya al-Hamra? 
in the north and Tuwat in the east. Some members 
settled in Waláta and in a village in Tuwat known as 
Zawiyat Kunta where Sidi *Umars son, Sid! al- 
Mukhtar al-Shaykh, is said to have been buried. 

In the early 12th/x8th century a rift occurred. 
The clans descended from Sidi Muhammad 
Saghir b. Abmad al-Bakka't hived off to roam the 
Western Sahara from the banks of the River Senegal to 
al-Saliya al-Hamra? (the Kunta al-Kibla), while those 
descended from Sidi ‘Umar al-Shaykh combined pastor- 
alism with commerce, establishing a network of camps 
and trading posts from the WadI Dar*a through Tuwat 
and the Azawad region north of the Middie Niger 
to Timbuktu in the west and Katsina in the east. 

Among the latter, the Awlàd Sidi al-Wafl estab- 
lished a position of preeminence in the second half 
of the xath/x8th century, due to the role of their 
leader Sidi al-Mukbtár al-Kabir b. Abmad b. Abt 
Bakr (1142-1226/1729-1311), who combined qualities 
of sanctity with political astuteness and commercial 
acumen. In ca. 1167/1753-4 he established his camp 
at al-Hilla in Azawad, which rapidly became 
centre of study and of the propagation of the Kadiri 
ya Order, It is from the sub-order which he estab- 
lished, the Mukhtariyya, that most of the Kadiriyya 
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groups in West Africa derive their affiliation. Stat 
al-Mukhtár's role as a Süff leader and his prestige 
as a scholar enabled him to mediate between war- 
Ting Arab and Tuareg tribes in the area and to heal 
the rift between the eastern and western Kunta. His 
far-ranging missionary tours (síydAa) in the Sahara, 
and his zdeiya at al-Hilla, which received disciples 
from distant areas, were supported by income from par- 
ticipation in the salt trade from Taoudeni to the Niger 
and the trade in tobacco from Tuwat to Timbuktu. 

His teachings, born of his Süfi outlook as well as 

the position of his clan as a zamáy group, emphasised 
leniency, the overlooking of faults and the winning 
of hearts through ‘‘djthad of the tongue" rather than 
“djihdd of the sword", though when ‘Uthman b. 
Fadi [q.v] initiated a militant djihdd in r213/1804-5, 
he expressed his approval of it. He proclaimed him- 
self the sole “regenerator” (mudjaddid) of the 13th 
century of the hidjra (1200 = 1786), though for 
earlier centuries he named a multiplicity of regene- 
rators in different spheres of endeavour such as 
‘Sikh, hadith, siydsa, 1uhd etc. (cf. the view of Ibn 
Kathir reported by al-Suyüii, Risala fi man yab‘ath 
Allah Vichddhihi? -umma ‘alā ras bull mia, ms. 
Leiden, 2409!, f, €). Over sixty works are attributed 
to him, including several series of adiwiba, as well as a 
great deal of poetry. None has so far been published and 
‘manuscript copies are scattered over private libraries 
in Timbuktu and thesouthern Sahara and in such pub 

lic collections as the Bibliothèque Générale et Ar- 
chives, Rabat, and the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

His son, Sidi Mubammad (ca, rr78-r241[1765- 
1826), inherited his position as leader of the Kadiriy- 
Mukhtériyya and was himself a prolific author. 
His Tarikh Kunte (properly called al-Risila al- 
Ghalliwiyya) has already been mentioned, and his 
Kitdb al-Tar@if wa "alid, ostensibly a hagio- 
graphical work on his father and mother, has been 
abstracted by Ismael Hamet in his Littérature arabe 
saharienne, in RM M, xii (1910), 196-213, 380-405. It 
contains an annotated silsila for the Kadiriyya- 
Mukhtäriyya, in which the names of al-Suyiiti, 
‘Abd al-Rabmin al-Tha‘dlibt and Ibn ‘Arabi ap- 
pear as successive links, thus invalidating it as an 
historical document, but no doubt enhancing the 
spiritual prestige of the order in the eyes of its 
members. The wird of the Mukhtiriyya was widely 
propagated in southern Mauritania by an out- 
standing pupil of Sidi Mubammad, Shaykh Stdiyya 
[1190-1284/1776-1868) of the Awlid Abyayri from 
his adwiya in Batilimit, 

On Sid! Mubammad's death, leadership of the 
Awlad Sidi al-Wafl and direction of the Mukhtariyya 
passed to his eldest son Shaykh STAI al-Mukhtàr al- 
Saghir (1204-64/1790-1847). He was instrumental in 
saving Timbuktu from the worst excesses of the 
Fulbe forces of Ahmadu Lobbo [g.. and eventually 
driving them from the city. His brother, and suc- 
cessor to both his political and spiritual role, Abmad. 
al-Bakkā? (ca. 1217-81/1803-65) negotiated a pact 
with the Fulbe in 1846 at Muhammad's request and 
himself came to settle in Timbuktu, gaining sufficient 
moral authority there to be able to act as protector 
for the explorer Heinrich Barth, an open Christian, 
in 1855. AlBakki'I wrote numerous poems and 
rasá?il, some addressed to the Fulbe rulers of Masina, 
others attacking the claims of the Tidjdniyya order. 

In the closing years of the 19th century, two grand- 
sons of Sidi Mubammad distinguished themselves by 
their attitudes to French penetration of the central 
southern Sahara: Zayn al-‘Abidin b, Muhammad al- 
Kunti (b. 1848), who declared a djihdd against the 


French after their occupation of Timbuktu in 1894 
and whose continued challenge to French authority 
remained a menace in the first two decades of the 
zoth century; and Sidi Bay b. Sidi “Umar (b, 1865), 
a scholar and man of saintly repute who took up 
residence in the Adrar-n-Ifoghas and encouraged 
both the Toghas and Ahoggar Tuareg to avoid 
conflict with the French. Several copies of his Nawa- 
sil, as yet unstudied, are preserved in the Institut 
des Sciences Humaines, Niamey, Rép. du Niger. 
The spiritual influence of the Kunta in the roth- 
13th/1&th-roth centuries was far-reaching. The two 
major Fulbe leaders, Shaykh “Uthman b. Fad! and 
Shaykh Abmadu Lobbo, both received and propa- 
gated the wird of the Mukbtáriyya, though in both 
Hausaland and Masina the Tidjaniyya gained 
ground rapidly from the mid-1th century. A list of 
the main groups of West African Muslims attached 
to the Order or branching from it may be found in 
P. Marty, Etudes, i, 140-1 (see Bibl.) 
Bibliography: For the Kunta view of their 
Own history, see Siá! Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar 
al-Kuntl, Tarikh Kuna (= al-Risdla al-Ghal- 
Tawiyya), tr. 1. Hamet in RMM, xv (1911), 302-18, 
and as Notice sur les Kou Mission Cortier 
1908-1909-1910, Paris 1914, 
in Shaykh Sidiyya Bab’, History of the Western 
Sanhdja, in H. T. Norris, Saharan myth and saga, 
Oxford 1973, 195-200; and idem, K. al-Tar@if 
wa "lAal'id bi-harimat al-shaykhayn al-wilida 
wa 'I-wdlid, ms. Bibl. Nat. Paris, $511. A critical 
study of early Kunta history has been made by T. 
Whitcomb in his doctoral thesis The origin and 
emergence of the tribe of Kunta: a contribution to the 
history of the Western Sahara between the Almoravid 
period and the seventeenth century, University of 
London, 1979; see also idem, New evidence on the 
origins of the Kunta, in BSOAS, xxxviii (1975), 
403-23, 403-17. Further biographical material on 
Sidi al-Mukhtār al-Kabir is to be found in Mubam- 
mad ‘Abd Allāh al-Bartill, Faih al-Shakir fi 
ma'rifat atyóm ‘ulam? al-Takrar, ms Bibl. de 
Y'Inst. de France, 2406/118, f. 23, which includes 
a list of his writings; Mubammad Bello, Infdh al- 
maysür fi ta?rikh bilad al-Takrir, Cairo 1964, 220- 
Ahmad al-Amin al-Shinkttl, al-Wasif fi tarddjim 
dab? Shinkif, 3rd ed., Cairo 1370/1961, 362, also 
49. 7, 509-10, for Kunta struggles in Mauri- 
tania, On “Ahmad al-Bakka%, see H. Barth, 
Travels and discoveries in North and Central Africa, 
New York 1857-9, repr. London 1965, iii, passi 
on. Sidi Bay, sce Cortier, D'une rive d Pautre du 
Sahara, Paris 1908, 286-9, H. T. Norris, The 
Tuaregs: their Islamic legacy and its diffusion in 
the Sahel, Warminster 1973, 168-72, and other 
material on the Kunta, passim, A list of titles of 
works by Kunta authors is given in W. A. Brown, 
The Bakk@iyya books of Timbuktu, in Research 
Bull, Centre of Arabic Documentation, Tbadan, 
ii (1967), 40-4, and ms. listings appear in C. C. 
Stewart, Notes on North and West African manu- 
Script material relating to the Qddiriyya fariga, in 
ibid., iv (1968), 1-25; see also L. Massignon, Une 
bibliothique saharienne, in RMM, viii (1909), 
409 ff. The fullest study of Sidt al-Mukhtar's life 
and teachings is in A. A. Batran, Sidi al-Mubhldr 
aLKwm and the recrudescence of Islüm in the 
Western Sahara and the Middle Niger, c. 1750-1811, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Bir- 
mingham, 1971; also idem, The Qadiriyya-MuBh- 
Járiyya brotherhood in West Africa and the concept 
of taşawwuf in the writings of Sidi al-Mubhtar al- 
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Kuni (1729-1812), in Trans-African J. of Hist. 
(Nairobi), iv/t-2 (1974), 41-70. For the influence of 
the Kunta shaykhs on Shaykh Sidiyya, see C. C. 
Stewart, Islam and social order in Mauritania, 
Oxtord 1973, 34-53. A history of the eastern Kunta 
and their shaykhs is given in P. Marty, Études sur 
T'Islam et les tribus du Soudan, i, Paris 1920, 1-175, 
and their contemporary situation is described in 
J. Geneviére, Les Kounta et leurs activités com- 
merciales, in BIFAN, xii (1950), 1111-27. See also 
Brockelmann, S I, 594; Mubammed b. Muham- 
mad Makhlüf, Skadjarai al-nür al-zakiyya, Cairo 
1349/193c-t, 377; CMG. Salvy, Les Kounta du Sud 
Marocain, in Travaux de I'Inst. de Rech. Saharien- 
nes, vii (1951), 166-86; Kahhāla, iv, 198. 

(J. O. Hoxwiex) 

KUNOT (4), a technical term of Islamic 
religion, with various meanings, regarding the 
fundamental signification of which there is no 
unanimity among the lexkographers, "Refraining 
from speaking”, "prayer during the salt”, “humility 
and recognition that one's relation to Allah is that of 
a creature to his creator", "standing"— these are 
the usual dictionary definitions which are also found 
in the commentaries on different verses of the 
Kur'án where Runüt or derivatives from the root 
den-t occur. There is hardly one of these for which the 
context provides a rigid definition of the meaning 
(see TI, rro, 239; II, 15, 38; IV, 38; VI, 121; XXX, 
25; XXXIII, 31, 35; XXXIX, 12; LXVI, 5, 12). 

The hadith gives more definite contexts. “The 
best salat is a long Runs" (e.g. Muslim, salát al- 
muséfirin, trad. 164, 165, bab afdal al-saldt fill al- 
duit; alTirmidht, Salat, bab 168). Here, in the 
unanimous opinion of all the commentators (see al- 
Nawawi on the passage), kunt means “standing”. 
In the well-known hadith: “alike to the fighter on the 
path of Allah is he who fasts, who stands, who 
hánit bi-dydt Allāh” (Muslim, Imdra, trad, 110), 
Minit has obviously the meaning of “to recite stand- 
ing” (cf. Abu Dawid, Shaky Ramadan, bab 9: "And he 
who recites roo verses of the Kurin standing is 
enrolled among the Ain"). Kuni, however, 
usually seems to be connected in meaning with du‘, 
eg. in the oft-quoted tradition which tells how 
Mubammad in the sal! al-sudh appealed to Allah for 
a month against the tribe of Ril and Dhakwan, as 
they had slain the &urrd? at Bi?r Ma*üna (Witr, bab 
7); in this case the meaning is certain from the 
explanation yada ‘ala (al-Bukharl, Witr, báb 7; 
Diihàd, db 184). Im the parallel tradition, idem, 
Maghái, bab 28, trad. 3, there is added “and till then 
we were wont to perform the Ruxüf"". Some sources 
(see Goldziher, Zauberelemente, 323) add that this 
was in the month of Ramadan. 

‘The rite also appears in parallel traditions in a 
more precise form; it is said that the kuniit took 
place in the salat al-fadjr (al-Bukhari, Da‘awai, bab 
59) after the ruki (idem, Witr, bab 7). It is still more 
precisely defined in a hadith in al-Nosi't, Tajbih, 
bab 32: “. . . that he heard how the Prophet when he 
raised his head after the first ra&'a at the salit al- 
subi said; “O Allah, curse this and that man 
some of the mundfikün); thereupon Allah revealed 
“Tt does not concern thee whether He turns to them 
with favour or punishes them” (III, 123). The fol- 
lowing is another example of Rumü: "When the 
messenger of Allah lifted his head after the second 
rak'a at the salát al-subk, he said: “O Allah, save 
Walid b. Abi Walid and Salima b. Hisham and 
‘Ayyash b. Abi Rabia and the weak ones in Mecca. 
O Allah, tread heavily on Mudar and send them 


years of famine, like the years of Joseph" (al-Nast'l, 
Tafpik, bb 28). According to another tradition, 
which also goes back to Abū Hurayra (al-Bukhárl, 
Adhän, bab 126), the kunat consisted of prayers and 
blessings for the Muslims and curses upon the 
unbelievers. 

We are also told that the Aunit was regularly 
performed at the morning and evening saldt (subk 
and maghrib; al-Tirmidht, Salat, bdh 177; al-Nasa"l, 
Tofbik, bab 30). Al-Tirmidhi gives the following note 
on this tradition: "The learned differ in their views 
about the hunt at the sald! al-fadjr. Some of the 
scholars of the Sahába and later generations advocate 
this kunst, such as Malik and al-SbAtid". Ahmad 
[b. Hanbal] and Ishak say: "There is no hund! ut- 
tered at the sala? al-fadjr except in case of a calamity, 
which affects the Muslims as a body”, In such a case 
the Jmām has to pray for the Muslim armies. Zuhr 
and “iskä? are also mentioned as saldts into which the 
bunt was inserted (al-Bukharl, Adhān, bab 126; al- 
Nasi’, Tatbtk, bdb 29). 

There is further a difference of opinion as to where, 
in the salit, the kung! should be inserted. ‘Asim is 
said to have asked Anas b. Malik about the kunt. 
Anas replied: “The kuni took place ..." I asked: 
"Before or after the rukü*?" He replied: "Before the 
rukü*". 1 said: "But I have been told on your autho- 
rity, after the ruka“, Anas replied: “Then they lied. 
The apostle of Allah only uttered the hunür prayer 
after the yuka® for a month. I think, after he 
etc." (here follows the story of Bir Matüna, see 
above, Bukhari, Wiz, bab 7). It is even said that the 
unit is a bide, Abu Malik al-Aghdiat records a 
tradition on the authority of his father, that the 
latter had performed the salét under the direction of 
Mubammad, Abü Bakr, “Umar, ‘Uthmin and ‘Al 
and that none of these uttered the juni prayer, He 
adds “it is therefore also a bids, my son” (al-Nasi, 
Tatbik, bab 33). 

Nevertheless, it continued to be known as the 
name of the prayer (du'd?) at the galdr. In the books 
of tradition a formula is given for the bunit al-witr 
(it occurs often and in different forms, though it is 
not always called unit but is given names like du‘d, 
'O Allah, lead me amongst those whom Thou 
guidest, and pardon me among those whom Thou 
Pardonest, and care for me among those for whom 
‘Thou carest and bless me with what Thou distributest, 
and protect me from the evil that Thou has decided 
upon; for Thou decidest and none decides about 
Thee. Disgrace will never come upon him for whom 
Thou carest. Thou art blessed and exalted, O our 
Lord" (al-Tirmidhi, Wier, bad 10). The same formula. 
is found as an element in the jalit in al-Nawawi, 
Minkadj, ed. van den Berg, i, 83, 455-6; cf. Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. -n-t, who gives another formula. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Zauberelemente 

im islamischen Gebet, in Orient, Studien, Theod. 

Noldeke . . , gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 323-29 (= 

Gesammelte Schriften, v, 52-8) and the references 

given there. (A. J. Wexsmse) 

KUNYA (^) patronymic, an onomastic 
element composed of Aba (m.) "father" or Umm (f.) 
"mother" plus a name, We have here a metonymic 
designation corresponding to a general tendency 
among primitive peoples to consider an individual's 
name as taboo and not to pronounce it unless excep- 
tionally (see J. G. Frazer, The golden bough, ch. 
xxii). The bunya was therefore accordingly the name 
which should be used, but in historical times, the 
original intention bere was forgotten, and al-Djahiz 
(see JA [1967], 70, 82), far from seeing here any 
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connection with sympathetic magic, counts the 
kunya amongst the claims to glory of the Arabs and, 
seeing only one aspect of the reality, stresses the 
honour attaching to it, Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the use of the kunya was not wholly honorific, 
since it gave the possibility of citing a person whose 
name, for various reasons, including certain rather 
humilating ones (e.g. in regard to an enemy), one did 
not wish to pronounce. In any case, usage was stich 
that the Aunya sometimes came to predominate over 
the isms [g.v.] or name proper, to such an extent that 
the ism of certain personalities cannot be established 
with certainty, has been forgotten or may even never 
have existed (see e.g. Abū Talib, Abū Lahab, etc.) 
In principle, Abü or Umm is followed by the eldest. 
son's name, and this usage is based on the value 
which Semitic peoples placed upon their children, 
and above all their sons. This again points to the 
importance placed on the punctilious performance of 
funeral rites, a duty that was incumbent upon the 
eldest son in particular, There is negative evidence 
of the connection between the punya and funeral 
rites from the facts that slaves, as a rule, had no 
patronymic and that, unless they had been received 
into the familia, they were buried without ceremonies. 
However, the kunya can be composed of the name 
of a younger son or even of a daughter, but again, 
this does not necessarily correspond to reality, and 
since it is given to a child, the latter might well have 
no issue of its own throughout his life. The giving of a 
kunya can in effect act as an expression of the hope 
that its nearer will have a son and will give him a 
determined name. Several kungas are traditional 
attached to certain names (the sw (g.t.]) by custom or 
in order to show respect for a precedent; an Ibrahim 
is often called Abū Ishak or Aba Ya*küb, and a 
‘Umar, Abū Hafs. Contrariwise, in principle it is 
forbidden to take Muhammad's kunya, Abu |'- 
Kasim, in conformity with the hadith, fasammate bi- 
smi wala tahtand bi-kunyati "take my name [sc. 
Muhammad], but not my Aunya"; however, this 
prohibition was considered null and void at the 
Prophet's death, and it became regarded as suf- 
ficient to avoid the coupling of Abu 'I-Kásim Mubam- 
mad. The one and the same person might have more 
than one kunya (e.g. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan had three, 
Aba ‘Amr, Abū ‘Abd Allāh and Abu Layla), and 
cases are cited of warriors who had one for use in 
times of peace and one for times of war (e.g. ‘Amir 
b. al-Tufayl and Katari [g.0».]; see al-Djabiz, Baydn, 
i, 342). On the other hand, the kunya may be purely 
metaphorical and allude to some desired quality, like 
Abu "I-Fadl "father of merit" or Abu 'l-Khayr “father 
of goodness”, etc. In certain cases, it may be a sobri- 
quet based on some personal feature or characteristic, 
c.g. Abu 'l-Dawānik “father of farthings", given to the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansür, renowned for his mean- 
ness, or Abü Hurayra "father of the little cat, 
kitten", allegedly given this Aunya because of his love. 
of cats. The Runga not unfrequently may have a 
pejorative sense, as in Aba Djahl “father of ignor- 
ance", or point to some physical pecularity, as in 
Abū Shima “the man with a birth-mark'", In this 
way, Abū loses its original sense completely and 
becomes a synonym for di@ “the man with . . 
The Awnya is also applied, from an early period, to 
certain animals, e.g. Abd Faris "lion", Umm ‘Amir 
“hyena”, Abū Sulayman “cock”, and to all sorts of 
things which are in some degree personified, e.g. 
monuments like Abu 'l-Hawl "the Sphinx”, and 
toponyms, e.g. Abd Kubays,a mountain. Further- 
more, the ancient usage of the words abü or umm 


with the sense of dha/dhat called forth a proliferation, 
‘especially obvious in the dialects, of expressive ap- 
pellations including some term which usually marks 
‘out a peculiarity of the person or animal or thing in 
question, either in a humorous way (abs Whya/ba 
Iahya “bearded person"; bi Memsa, in North Africa, 
“colonel” with five rank stripes, etc.) or in an euphe- 
mistic one (abu "I-hagir "blind person", ete.), Some 
compound expressions of this kind are particularly 
applied to some plants and their fruit (ab@ sa‘ha 
“nux vomica” because of its bitterness (sa'ha); aba 
Jarwa “chestnut”, from the husk which resembles a 
fur; etc.), but mainly to certain animals (aba misalla 
or abi minkdr or umm minkár "woodcock", with its 
long beak; umm arba“ wa-arbatin “centipede”; abu 
“-waththab “flea”, from its habit of jumping; ete.). 

The kunya became very early an onomastic ele- 
ment charged with expressiveness, in such a way that 
it had a caritative value and could be employed in 
special circumstances outside the sphere of private 
life. The warrior who advanced against enemy 
armies to challenge an enemy to single combat 
would call himself by his Aunya, and it was by this 
name that the tribe would appeal to its champion for 
help (see Kays b. al-Khatim, Diwan, ed. Kowalski, 
fragment 4, v. 38). In official relationships, the 
caliph sometimes marked out one of his courtiers for 
special favour by publicly addressing him by his 
Aunya and not by his name or ism, but after the 
sth/rzth century, protocol forbade such familiarity 
(Mez, The renaissance of Islam, Eng. tr. 136-7). 
Similarly, in correspondence emanating from the 
chancery, the kunya of the addressee was used when 
the sender wished to honour him (see al-Kalkashandl, 
Subh, v, 430-7). 

At the present day, the usage of the Aunya has 
disappeared, and the term is sometimes used, in 
official contexts, together with the lajab (9.7,], to 
denote a family name; but one should remark that a 
number of patronymics adopted after the setting-up 
of a civil government in Arabic-speaking countries 
stem from former kunyas and that the nom-de- 
guerre of several Palestinian fighters is precisely a 
hunya. 

Bibliography: I. Goldziher, Der Gebrauch der 
Kunja als Ehrenbezeichnung, in Muhammedanische 
Studien, i, 267, Eng. t. Barber and Stern, i, 242; 
A. J. Wensinek, Some Semitic rites of mourning and 
religion, in Verh. Ak. Wet. Amsterdam, n.s., xvili/2, 
461b; A. Spitaler, Beilrage zur Kemmimis der 
Kunya-Namengebung, in Festschr. Werner Caskel, 
ed. E. Grif, Leiden 1968, 336-50. 

(A. J. Wensmex*) 

KUR, the largest river in the Caucasus 
(according to Hamd Allāh Mustawil Kazwinf, 200 
farsakhs = nearly 800 miles in length). The Kur, 
known as Cyrus to the Greeks; Nahr al-Kurr to the 
Arabs; Kura to the Russians (said to be derived from 
a-kuara, "river", in the Abkhaz! tongue); and 
Mtkvari to the Georgians (said to be derived from 
‘mdinaré, "river" in the Kartlian dialect), rises in 
Georgia south of Ardahani (west of Kars in the Poso 
district), and flows northwards to Akhaltzikhé, 
where it turns east (see map in V. Minorksy, A 
History of Sharvin and Darband im the roth-r3th 
centuries, Cambridge 1958, 174). For the rest of its 
course it maintains a generally west-east alignment, 
bisecting the city of Tiflis [c.v]. The Kur, 240 feet 
wide in places, is navigable only by rafts in its upper 
course, "but lower, 150 miles before the Caspian, large 
sailing boats may ply, drawing up to 3 ft. of water" 
(W. E. D. Allen, A history of the Georgian people, 
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London 1971, 8). The navigation of the Kur has only 
once played a part in political history, at the time of 
the destruction of the town of Bardha‘a [g.v] by the 
Ras in 332/943-4. Some 100 miles west of the Caspian 
Sea [see Baur AL-KHAZAR], the Kur is joined by the 
river Aras [pn], and the "united waters find a 
double mouth along the sandy foreshore of the 
Caspian" (Allen, loc. sit.) in the Gushtas{f district. 
Just east of the confluence with the Aras, the Kur is 
crossed by a bridge at Djawad. In Islamic times, the 
Kur formed the boundary between the province of 
KarSbagh or Arran (7.00), and the regions of Shirwan 
[g.v.] and Georgia [see At-KUzpr]. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W. Baurmorp -[R. M. Savorv)) 

A1-KURA, the sphere. 

1. The sphere itself, The Arabs studied the 
properties of the sphere, following Euclid, Archimedes 
and Theodosius. They also dealt with certain princi- 
ples of spherical trigonometry, which form the foun- 
dations for astronomical theory, the principle of the 
transversal (shakl al-hafid‘), the principle of the four 
magnitudes (al-shaÀ ai-mughni) and the principle of 
the shadow, ie. of the tangent (al-shak! al-zilli) fol- 
lowing Menelaus and Ptolemy. (On the translations 
cf. M. Steinschneider in ZDMG, i [1896], 161 tt.; the 
mathematical principles are discussed by H. Bürger 
and K. Kohl, Azel Bjernbo Thabits Werk über den 
Transversalensatr, in Abhandl. ur Gesch. der Natur- 
wissenschaft und Medizin (1924), part 7, PP. 1-91; 
references are given there to the earlier literature 
also). 

2, al-Kura dht al-kurst (the globe mounted on 
a stand) is used in two senses: 

(a) The globe of the heavens (instead of al-kura 
we also find al-dayda, the egg, in this sense, e.g. in 
Mofütib al-‘uhim, 235, in al-Battanl, Opus asiro- 
momicum, ed. C. A. Nallino, 1913, i, 158; ef 
Wiedemann, Beitr, iii, im SBPMS Er, xxvi 
[1905], 239 ff.), The constellations are painted on a 
globe. It is placed in a ring which stands on 3 or 4 legs 
Such globes have been prepared and described. 
perhaps as early as by Hipparchus, at any rate by 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy's description is given in the Arabic 
translations of the Almages! and in separate treatises. 
One such globe, erroneously ascribed to Ptolemy, 
was seen in Cairo in 435/1043-4 by Ibn al-Sandbadi 
(ct. Ibn al-Kiftt, 440). The globes were made of wood 
covered with paper or with different metals. Hollow 
globes could also be made of metal, which were then 
fastened to wooden spheres. ‘Alam al-Din Kaysar 
al-Tafislf used a gilt wooden globe (Abu "l-Fidi?, 
Annales, ed. Reiske, iv. 497; H. Suter, Mathematiker, 
no. 358). The making of such globes and the errors 
that occur in them were fully discussed by al-Birant 
„ in Abhandl. 

M t, Part 4 [1922], 
79-93; cf. also H. Schnell, iid., in a later part). 

The astronomical instrument prepared by al- 
Idrisi for King Roger of Sicily was apparently an 
armillary sphere. 

(b) ai-Kura dhdt al-kursi is also an arrangement 
by which one follows the movements of the heavens. 
The horizontal ring is directed to the horizon; it is 
notehed at right angles in two opposite points, a 
meridian ring is placed in the notches and allowed to 
go to its lowest position in a groove. The globe itself 
turns round an axis which is placed in round holes at 
two opposite points on the meridian ring. Divisions 
are marked on the horizon and on the meridian ring, 
By turning the meridian ring in its grooves, the axis 
of the globe can be inclined at will to the horizon and 


the instrument can thus be used for all latitudes. A 
quadrant with divisions which ean be placed on the 
globe enables many kinds of measurements to be 
taken. With this globe, the magnitudes of impor- 
tance in astronomy, alfali, al-mafai', the props of 
the earth etc., can be obtained. 

The oldest Arabic work on the subject is by 
Kusta b. Laké [q.v] and exists in Arabic in several 
editions, e.g. that of al-Marrakusht; it may go back 
to classical originals, as is probable in view of the 
author's relation to the Greeks. It was also trans- 
lated into Latin, and into Spanish by Alfonso of 
Castile (Libros det Saber, i). 

Tt the globe is left out and a series of other rings 
is added to the horizon and meridian rings, which 
correspond to circles in the heavens, we get the 
armillary sphere (diat dhàt al-kalak), the instrument 
with the rings with which the ancients, the Arabs 
and notably Alfonso of Castile, occupied themselves 
a great deal. 

Bibliography: B. Dorm, Drei astronomische 
Instrumente, in Méms, de l'Acad, impériale des 
Sciences de St. Pelersbourg, series 7, vol. ix, no. z 
3t; L. Am. Sedillot, Mém, sur les instruments 
astronomiques des Arabes, in Mémoires présentés. 
par divers savants à l'Acad, R. des Inscriptions, 
etc., Paris 1844, series 1, vol. i, 1-229; F. Nolte, 
Über die Armillarspháre, in Abhandl, zur Gesch. 
der Naturwissensch., elc., part 2, 1-50. Nolte also 
gives the earlier literature. 

3. al-Kura al-muharrika, the burning-glass 
(lit, the strongly-burning globe). Even the ancients 
knew the property possessed by rock crystal and 
glass globes of concentrating sunlight falling upon 
them on one point and setting alight an inflammable 
material there, But we find no indications that any 
scholar of antiquity studied the theory of this 
phenomenon, Ibn al-Haytham and Kamal al-Din al- 
Fárisi [g.vv.] investigated this theory very brilliantly. 
Ibn al-Haytham starts from the values, given in a 
table of Ptolemy's and collected by himself also, of 
the angle of incidence, angle of divergence and angle 
of refraction of a ray of light falling on a smooth sur- 
face of glass, and investigates the path of the rays 
when they strike the surface of the globe at different 
distances from the axis drawn between the sun and 
the centre of the ball. It is proved that after refrac- 
tion they all meet on the opposite surface of the globe 
in a little section from which they emerge with their 
direction altered. They cut the axis at different 
distances from the ball: the majority, however, 
meet at a point distant less than half the radius of 
the ball, and this is the burning point. If drawings 
are placed in the cone of rays formed by the rays 
coming from it, for example a red circular surface 
with a black ring upon, it and this is looked at 
through the front of the ball, remarkable figures are 
seen; these were also studied very fully by Ibn al- 
Haytham and Kamal al-Din; they were able even 
then to reach the same results as Schellbach at a 


raphy: J. Würschmidt, Die Brenn- 
hugel, in Monatshefte für den maturwissenschaftl. 
Unterricht, iv (t911), 98-r13; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitr. xix, Über die Brechung des Lichtes in Kugeln. 
nach Ibn al-Haitam und Kamál al-Din al-Fārisi, in 
SBPMS Erl, xlii (1910), 15-58; cf. also the 
references in the article Kaws Kuzat. 

(E. WispzwANx) 

KORA, a term designating, in the geographers and 

in official documents, an administrative unit 

within a province. It was felt as being a loan 
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word, certain authors giving it an Iranian origin, al- 
though a Greek origin (from yépa) seems more 
likely. The exact definition of a Agra varies according 
to authors. Thus Ibn Khurradádhbib enumerates, in 
the same region, that of ims in Syria, haras and 
iHims at the same time, so that in this case, the two 
terms seem to be equivalent [sec rix]. But most of 
the geographers reserve the term skiim for a region or 
province, call the districts Adras, and distinguish 
within these districts cantons called iassüdjs or 
rustáks; this is distinguished in particular by Tbn al- 
Fakih (passim, and tr. Massé, Abrégé, index) and al- 
Mukaddasi (passim and tr. Miquel, index). Usually, 
the Afra has a chef-lieu which is often called a 
kasaba. 

According to Yàkàt, the Aüra is the equivalent of 
the Persian istén, with the isidn comprising several 
rustiks, the rustk se' dessüdis, and the tassidj 
several villages; thus Nain is a fassüdj belonging to 
the rusták of Yazd, which comes within the istén of 
Istakhr, in the province of Fars (W. Juwaideh, The 
introductory chapter of Ydeüts Mu‘jam ai-Buldán, 
Leiden 1959, 56-8). 

In mediaeval dosuments relating to Syria, acts of 
sale or wak/s, the following classification is found: a 
‘kira like that forming the Ghüta of Damascus com- 
prises cantons (iklim) which themselves contain 
villages (tarya) (see J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. 
Sourdel, Trois actes de vente damascains du début du 
IV*|X* siècle, in JESHO, viii [1965], esp. 169 and 
n. 4, and also Biens fonciers constitués wagf en Syrie 
Jätimide, in. JESHO, xv [1972], 289-91). This usage 
‘of the term iklim is apparently peculiar to Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia, according to Hamza al-Isfabáni 
and Yaküt (Juwaideh, of. cit., 39-40). It is further 
used thus in al-Andalus, which is explicable by the 
influence of Syrian practices in that country. 

In al-Andalus, a simple province of the original 
Islamic empire, there existed, as elsewhere, admin- 
istrative divisions called Adras, of 
were, in origin, "militarised zones’ 
contingents of soldiers who were maintained on the 
revenues of land grants; these divisions were there- 
fore termed kira mudjannada (Lévi-Provencal, 
Hist, Esp. Mus., ii, 47-53) 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(D. Sovnpzt) 

KUR'A (A), in a technical sense designates 
rhapsodomancy. It is am Islamic divinatory 
procedure, analogous to bibliomancy; but in current 
"usage the term refers to the drawing of lots, whatever 
form this may take, and this has been used following 
the Kur'nic prohibition of istiésam [q.v] and of 
maysir [q.v], the two principal cleromantic tech- 
niques of pagan Arabia, 

I, In the usual sense of “the drawing of lots”, the 
term ura, originally applied to "a wineskin with 
broad base and narrow neck" (TA, v, 453, 1. 23) 
which probably served as a receptacle for the shaking 
of the lots, is still used in the present day in the sense 
of choosing and electing by lot or by vote. Monks 
choose among the novices those to whom they 
propose to give the habit, by Aura (the lots used 
being grains of wheat for “yes” and grains of barley 
for "'nc"). The polling station for legislative elections 
(éntikhadds) is called maktab al-iktira’. In Ottoman 
Turkish circles, kur'a was practised in the recruit- 
ment of conscripts, whence comes the expression 
kuraya girmeh signifying "tto reach the age of military 
service". A. Musil notes that in Arabia Petraea, the 
term kur'a refers to a ball serving the function of a 
lottery ticket, made out of strips of paper bearing 


the names of the parties which are rolled in a ball of 
clay or wax and which are drawn out by persons who 
were not present during the inscription of the names 
or the rolling of the balls (Arabia Petraca, ili, 294). 

The permanence of this usage is attested by the 
fact that the Prophet used to “draw lots" (Bdra‘a) in 
order to decide which of his wives could accompany 
him in his travels (al-Tabarl, i, 1519), a procedure 
that he also used for the distribution of loot taken in 
raids (Ibn Sa‘d, iif, 78, 82, 83), and also by the fact 
that a chieftain chosen by the drawing of lots was 
called makrat (TA, loc. cit, 1, 8). 

The legitimacy of recourse to Rur'a was acknow- 
Jedged at a very early stage through imitation of the 
Prophet. Hadith describes a number of cases where 
the latter resorted to éur‘s for a solution to questions 
of distribution (cf, al-Bukhárl, Shahaddt; al-Kastal- 
an, iv, 416 ff). 

In certain cases, where any decision is liable to 
appear unjust to one party or the other, the judge 
may resort to kur'a (cf. al-Marghinani, Hiddya, 
Calcutta 1818, 813-14; tr. Hamilton, 2nd ed. London 
1870, 565-6). Of the eleven cases of Burfa listed in the 
Minhādi at-falibin (ed. Van den Berg, i, 119-20, 324; 
3i, 328, 404-5; ill, 99-100, 461-2) only two are con- 
sidered impermissible. 

TL In this list there is confusion between the 
drawing of lots and rhapsodomancy. On the latter, 
opinions vary as to its legitimacy. While al-Kastal- 
lani, in his commentary on al-Bukhári, concedes its 
legitimacy, following the Hanball Ibn Batta (d. 387/ 
997), other authors like Abn Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
TArabl (d. 543/1148), in Abkam al-Kur'án, Abü Bakr 
Muhammad al-Turtisht (d. 520-5/r126-3x) and 
Shihab al-Din Abu 'l-“Abbàs al-Karafl (d. 684/1405), 
quoted by al-Damiri, Hayat al-hayawán (ed. Balak 
1284/1867), il, x10, oppose the use of the Kur?in for 
Ja? g.e.), Ton al-Hadidi (d. 237/1336) expands on this 
prohibition in a chapter entitled Kardhat ağhdh al- 
Jal min al-mushaf (cf. Madkhal, i, 878). 

Of what does Islamic rhapsodomancy consist? 
Like bibliomancy, it is a divinatory procedure in- 
volving the interpretation of versos or parts of verses 
or prophetic words encountered by chance on 
opening the Kur’än or the Shih of al-Bukhāri. This 
practice is attested as early as the Umayyad period. 
and the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period (cf. ac- 
counts relating to the end of the Umayyad caliph al- 
Wall II, d. 126/744, and to that of Aba Dja‘far al- 
Mansir, d. 158/775, in al-Damid, ii, 119; Fahd, 
Divination, 215), 

This consulting of the two most venerated books 
in Islam takes place in various forms, as the rhap- 
sodomantie writings that are available to us bear 
witness: 

(x) KurSat al-Imām Dia‘farb, Abi Talib or Djafar- 
iyya (ms. Aya Sofya 1999, fols. a-18b, az.2 x 
16 cm., a fine illuminated naskhi text dating from 
907/1501), containing rhapsodomantic interpretations 
of Kur'ànic verses. Patronage of this art, propagated 
by the Shia, is attributed to Dja‘far, the Prophet's 
cousin, killed at the battle of Mu°ta, in 8/629, because 
at the time of departure, one of his companions, 
‘Abd Allah b. Rawiba, drew a rhapsodomantic 
conclusion from a Kur"dnic verse relating to Hell 
(Kurân, XIX, 71) enunciated by the Prophet, and 
had a presentiment of the death of Dja‘tar, 

(2) al-Kura al-Ma’minivya, attributed to Ya'küb 
b. Ishak al-Kindi (d. after 256/370), containing, in 
the form of tables, r44 questions, followed by 144 
chapters, each comprising 12 answers; cf. ms. Aya 
Sotya 1999, 3, fols. 59-1382: al-Kur'a almubdraka 
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al-Mo?miniyya, a copy dating from 700/1300-1. The 
same madjmia (fols, 19a-58a) contains an opuscule 
entitled a-Kur'a al-Dawazdkhamrad| (= ma‘rifat 
dstibhrádi al-damir) by an anonymous author, but 
an essay bearing an analogous title (K. al-dawir- 
hamradj) in the Library of the University ot Istanbul 
{A 6292, 79 fols., 19 X 13 cm., a poor maskhi text 
from 1179/1765), carries the name of al- Kindi, 

Two other works of Rura are attributed to al- 
Ma?mün (d. 218/633): Kur'a K-ikhrädi aL-ful wa 'I- 
damir (Cairo ms. 7612, dating from 1058/1645) and 
Kur'a li "I-Ma^nün (Cairo ms. 7613). These differ 
from the above and contain at the end some zhap- 
sodomantic poems attributed to various authors. 

(3) al-Kus‘a al-Diawhariyya (ms. Saray, Ahmet, 
IIT 1600, r, fols. ra-23b, 36.5 x 18 cm., nashhi, n.d.) 
marks a perceptible evolution in the practice of 
rhapsodomancy. In fact, the use of Kur*anic verses 
interpreted according to the method of ta*wil or 
allegorical exegesis, is supplemented by arithmo- 
mantic procedures (isãb al-djummal or kisáb al-nim), 
which play a part in djafy (9.v.] and in ‘ilm al-kurüf. 
[gv] wa 'I-asma?. This consists, in the event, of com- 
bining the four consonants of the word djawhar 
didiw, didih, didir, dirh, etc. Each paragraph 
contains a prose interpretation of the combination, 
followed by another in verse, introduced by the 
formula kia al-rádjis. 

In the Kurfat hurüf al-muSdjam (ms. Köprülü 
Fazil P. 164, fols. s7a-65b, 18 x 14 cm, naskhi, 
md), the letters are arranged according to the 
abdjad, on three horizontal lines: 

*bdidhwabty 
himnstfg 
Brah tth hh dh de ch 

The inquirer selects one of these letters at random 
and is referred to the paragraph where the meaning 
of this letter is explained in verse (cf. the examples 
in Flügel, Loosbücker, 39-70). 

In the Kur'at Dániydl, it is numbers, formulated 
in two phrases, which serve as thé kwr'd. These 
phrases are arranged in the following manner: 


Kára'tu and ahad  Kürs*ta anta ahad 
Küra'uandithnayn —— Küra'ta anta ithnayn 
Kára*tu and thaldth Kéra‘ta anta thalàth 


Kara‘tu and ithnayn — Kárata ania ahad, etc. 
The meaning of these formulae is explained, as in 
the essay diseussed above, in the form of verses 
introduced by Bia al-ridis (cf. ms. AS 523, fols. 
95a-1o3a, 26 X 17 cm, nasbit from 840/1436-7). In 
the Fihrist, 314, a similar essay is attributed to 
Daniel, to Iskandar Dhu 'I-Karnayn (with arrows), to 
Pythagoras (cf. P. Tannery, Notices sur des fragments 
d'onomatomancie arithmétique, in Notices et Extraits, 
xxxija [1886], 231-50 = Mémoires scientifiques, ix, 
17-50), to Ibn al-Murtahil and to the Christians. 
The greatest degree of complexity attained by this 
type of kur‘a appears in three works which al-Blrünl 
(d. 440/1048) claims that he translated (from Hin- 
dustani?) bearing the following titles: al-Kur‘a al- 
musarriba bi 'lSawahib (“The Bur'a which gives clear 
indications of consequences"), al-Kur'a al-mutham- 
mana li'sinbt abdam'ir a-muMiammana (“The 
eightfold &wr^a for the discovery of inner thoughts 
in the mind") and Shar’ mazümir al-bur‘a al-muiham- 
mana (“Commentary of the reeds of the eightfold 
dura") (cl, al-Birinl, Chronologie orientalischer 
Volker, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1976, Introd., p. xlv). 
(4) Too complicated for popular usage, these 
kurfas have yielded place to a series of much simpler 
ur as, based essentially on the drawing of lots, such 
as urat al-anbiyd?, consisting of looking for the 


answer to the question that one poses in the name of 
the Prophet on whom the finger falls; Kurat al- 
fuyür (fayr to be taken here in the broad sense of 
"fortune", good or bad) which draws a conclusion 
from every omen presenting itself at the moment of 
consultation, including the flight of birds; burfa 
maymina ("The Kura crowned with success"), etc. 
(cf. refs. in Divination, 218, n. 4). Thus the term 
dura acquires a generic sense and serves to designate 
various forms of divination by lot (such as Kur‘at al- 
ramil, Kur‘at li-ikbhrddi al-fa?l wa 'l-damir, etc,). 
Bibliography: T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 

Leiden 1966, 214-19; E. Doutté, Magie c religion 

en Afrique du Nord, Algiers 1909, 376-7; G. Flügel, 

Die Loasbiicher der Muhammadaner, in Berichte 

fiber die Verhandlungen der Jte nis 

Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. 

KI. xii-xiii (186-1), 24-74; G. Weil, Die Kanigstose 

J- G. Wetzteins freie Nachlichtung eines arabischen 

Locsbüches überarbeitet und eingeleitet, in MSOS, 

xxxi (1928), 1-69; D. C. Phillot, Bibléomancy, 

divination, superstitions amongst the Persians, in 

JASB, N.S., li (1906), 339-42; Abdul-Kadir-e- 

Sarfaraz, Khan Bahadur, Divination by the Diwan 

of Hafiz, in M. P. Khavegat Memorial, i, 1953, 276- 

94; H. Massé, Croyances et coutumes persanes, 

Paris 1938, i, 245-6. (T. Fan) 

KURAMA, according to Radloff (Versuch eines 
Wiórlerbuckes der Türk-Dialecie, St. Petersburg 1899, 
ii, 924) "a Turkish tribe in Turkistan"; the 
same authority gives the Kirgiz (ie. Kazak) word 
kurama (from kura, “to sew together pieces of cloth") 
with the meaning "a blanket made of pieces of cloth 
sewn together". In another passage (Aus Sibirien?, 
Leipzig 1893, i, 225) Radloff himself says that th 
Kurama are "a mixed people of Ozbegs and Kirgiz" 
and their name comes from the fact, asserted by the 
Kirgiz, that “they are made up of patches from 
many tribes" (Aura to “patch together"), He further 
says that the Kurama are "a settled tribe" between 
Tashkent and Khodjand, to be more accurate, on the 
river Angren (a corruption of Ahengeran) south of 
Tashkent. In Russian sources we find it stated as 
arly as 1875 that the Kurama first arose in the 18th 
century, But as early as 1045/1635 in the description 
of the wars between the Kazak and Ozbegs on the 
Angren we find the "leaders of the Kurama” (sar- 
diraxi Kürümd) mentioned (Mabmüd b. Wall, 
Bahr al-asrar, India Office ms. 575, f. 1192). 

Under the rule of the Khans of Ehokand in the 
agth century, the word Kurama is used not only as 
an ethnographic but also as a geographical term and 
the name of an administrative division. The road 
from Khokand to Tashkent over the Kendir-Dawan 
pass was called the Kurama road (Ràh«í Karama, 
e.g. in tbe Ta?rikà-i Sháhrukhi, ed. Pantusov, Kazan 
1885, 238). The Kurama were ruled by a Beg who 
lived in the fortress of Kercu£i (in the written Jan- 
guage Kiriwel; on Russian maps also Kelyauči). 
‘This use of the word Kurama was retained for some 
time under Imperial Russian rule. In the division of 
the territory (oblast) of Sle-Daryá into districts 
(werd), what later (after 1880) became known as the 
“district of Tashkent" was called the “district of 
Kurama” (Kuraminshiy u'ezd). The centre of govern- 
ment of the district was intended to be the little town 
of Toy-Tübe founded in the reign of Madali Khan 
(1822-42; cf. KmoyawD); but the district headman 
(utezniy naral'nih) actually lived at Küylük on the 
Cirtik. Under Russian as under Khokand rule, the 
district of Kurama was of considerable economic 
importance as a centre of rice-growing. Russian 
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ethnographers put the Kurama in a class by them- 
selves as descendants of nomads (Kirgiz, Le. Kazak) 
who have become agriculturists (Sarts, qo). In 
spite of the adoption of the Sart mode of life, the 
Kurama never quite lost their particular charac- 
teristics inherited from their nomadic ancestors. 
This could still be seen in the early zoth century. 
Unlike the Sarts, the Kurama lived, like the Kazak, 
in yurts; their wives, as with the Kazak, were 
unveiled. In other respects, however, the Kurama 
had advanced further from their nomadic ancestors 
than they had at the beginning of Russian rule. At 
that time, Radloff and other observers could still 
distinguish among them the division into families. 
According to Radloff there were five of these 
Divlayr, Telau (this name is still borne by a village 
inhabited by the Kurama), Tama, Djagalbuyll and 
Tarakil. This division is now quite lost; where traces 
of it still exist, marriages between members of one 
family are no longer—as among the Kazak—con- 
sidered illegal, The fact that the Kurama are a 
mixed pedple can still be recognised; besides the 
mixture of different stocks among them there has 
been, according to Zarubm, a mixture of different 
social ranks, The Kurama themselves do not use this 
name, although they do with the addition of another 
ethnic (Kirgiz-Kurama, Sart-Kurama). The number 
of the Kurama in the district of Tashkent (tormerly 
Kurama) was in 1917 52,335; in 1920 49,607. 
‘There were further some 9,330 Kurama in the district 
of Khodjand. The word with the meaning of “mixed 
people” is also found in the area where Turkoman 
languages are spoken, but these Kurama have no 
connection with those on the Angren. 
Bibliography: (in addition to works men- 
tioned above): E. Schuyler, Turkistan, notes of a 
journey in Russian Turhistan, Khokand, Bukhara, 
‘and Kuldja, London 1876, i, 102, 326, li, 205; 
Kostenko, Turkestanshiy Kray, Petersburg 1880, i, 
328; V. Masalskiy, Turkestanskiy Kray, Petorsburg 
1913, 306, 607; Fr. v. Schwarz, Turkestan, Freiburg 
i. Br. 1900, index, esp. 10-11; N. Mallitkiy, in Pro- 
tokoll Turk. Krutha Lyub, Arkh., fii (1898), 176-7; 
I, Zarubin, Spisok narodnostey Turkestankogo 
Kraya, Petersburg 1925,12, (W, BartHoLp) 
a-KURVAN (4), the Muslim scripture, con- 
taining the revelations recited by Mubammad and 
preserved in a fixed, written form. 
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a. Derivation and Kur?Anic usage. The 
earliest attested usage of the term kur'ün is in the 
Kurn itself, where it occurs about 70 times with a 
variety of meanings. Most Western scholars have now 
accepted the view developed by F. Schwally (Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 334.) and others that furan is derived 
from the Syriac kerydnd, “scripture reading, lesson", 
as used in Christian liturgy (see for example the 6th 
century Syriac mss, Brit. Museum, Add. 14, 432, e£ 
kerydind d-yim bi'awiti, “lection for the Day of 
Supplications", fol. 43b). See also J. Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, lxvi (1913), 634; J. Horovitz, Isl, xiii 
(1923), 67; Foreign vocab., 2331; Bell-Watt, 1361. 
ifor works abbreviated in this article, see Bibi.). The 
majority view among Muslim authorities has been 
that bur'dn is simply the verbal noun from &ara?a, 
"he read" or "he recited". Both views find some 
support in the Kur’an, where the verb Aara'a does 
occur, but not as frequently as the usua] term for 
reading or reciting, falé. In early Küfic manuscripts 
we find Purdw without the hamza, causing some 
authorities such as Katida and Abü ‘Ubayda to 
derive it from karana, "he put together" or "he 
bound together" (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 31 £.). Against 
this view it should be noted that the omission of the 
hamza was a characteristic of Meccan speech and 
early Katie Kur’inic script, and that the term 
kw is closely related to the verb kara in 
Kur’änic usage. The soundest conclusion seems to be 
that the term 4ur’én originated in the Kur'án itself 
to represent the Syriac Aeryánd, but was based on an 
Arabic masdar form (fu'lán) from kara?a. 

The verb kara'a occurs in the Kur'àn 17 times, 
usually meaning “recite”, but occasionally "read 
(aloud?)". Where it clearly means “recite”, it is 
always the Kur’én that is recited, usually by Mubam- 
mad (XVI, 98, XVII, 45, 106, etc.). But in one of 
the earliest contexts it is God who recited the revela- 
tion to Mubammad: “When we recite it, follow its 
recitation” (LXXV, 18), and in one of the latest 
contexts (LXXIII, 20) it is the believers (see below). 
Kara'a means "read" in four or five verses, always 
with "book" (kita). In XVII, 93, Mubammad is 
challenged by some unbelievers to ascend to heaven 
and bring down a book they can read for themselves. 
Three passages (XVII, 14, 71, and LXIX, 19) refer to 
the record books to be read at the Last Judgment, 
and one (X, 94) refers to some of Mubammad's con- 
temporaries—probably Jews aad Christians—as 
“those who have been reciting [or reading] the Book” 
before him. Rudi Paret (Ubersetsung, ad locc.) is no 
doubt correct in seeing in the Kur’én different 
nuances in the meaning of bara?a, which he translates 
as lesen, verlesen, rezitieren, and vortragen. But there 
may not be as much variation in the Kur^inic usage 
of this verb as these terms suggest, since where it 
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means "recite" it could be interpreted “recite (the 
Kur'’n) from written notes", and where it means 
"read" it could be interpreted "read aloud”. 

Most occurrences of the term Kwr?üm in the 
Muslim scripture date from a period of about ten 
years beginning when Mubammad began to perform 
the sali! publicly and ending around the time of the 
battle of Badr in 624. It is impossible to date the 
contexts precisely or determine their exact chrono- 
logical order, but the general development of the 
Kur'nie usage of burn is fairly clear. (Unless 
otherwise indicated, all statements on dating in this 
article are the present writer's own conclusions, In 
most cases these analyses tend to support the con- 
clusions reached by Richard Bell, who ako dated 
individual pericopes rather than entire süras—see 
section 5 below.) 

(2) Among the earliest meanings of kurn is "act 
of reciting”, seen in two passages where God addresses 
“Ours is it to put it together and {Ours 
, When We recite it follow its Aurin" 
(LXXV, r7 f), and "Observe the salát at the sinking 
of the sun until the darkening of the night, and 
[observe] the furén at the dawn; surely the purn 
at the dawn is well attested” (XVII, 78). This last 
verse provides useful insight into the relationship 
between the salit and the kur'ün at the time when 
both were just being instituted. (2) In some verses 
durün means "am individual passage recited [by 
Mubammad]". In LXXII, rf. the Prophet is in- 
formed that "a number of the jinn listened, and said: 
‘Verily, we have heard a kurdn, a wonder, which 
guides to rectitude, so we have believed in it." See 
also X, 61, XIII, 31, and cf, X, 15. (3) In a large 
majority of contexts, dating mostly from the late 
Meccan and very early Medinan years, urin, usually 
with the definite article, bas a complex meaning 
involving several elements. It is the "revelation" 
(tanzil) sent down by God upon Muhammad (XX, 
2ff,, LXXVI, 23, etc.). It is sent down at intervals 
(XVII, 106, XXV, 32), and in some contexts it 
appears to be something in God's possession that is 
larger than what has so far been "sent down": "What 
We send down of al-ur'n is a healing and mercy to 
the believers" (XVII, 82). In other contexts al-kur an 
refers to a collection of revelations in Mubammad's 
possession, which he is commanded to recite (XXVII, 
9114 ef. XVI, 98, XVII, 45). Its liturgical setting 
is seen in a number of passages, such as VII, 204: 
"So when al-kur'án is recited (by Muhammad), listen 
to it and keep silent” and LXXXIV, 20 f.: “Then 
what ails them, that they believe not, and when al- 
bur'án is recited to them they do not bow?" Specific. 
references to other Muslims reciting parts of al-kur'án. 
‘occur only in one or two Medinan passages, such as 
LXXIII, 20, where the believers are told to recite 
during the night vigil only as much of al-kur'dn 
as is convenient or easy (md /ayassar) for them. 
(4) In a number of contexts that appear to be early 
Medinan, dating from before LXXII], 20, the burn. 
(sometimes without the definite article) is said to 
be an Arabic version of “the Book" (al-kitib): “By 
the clear Book, Behold We have made it an Arabic 
duran" (XLIII, 2 £.; see also XII, 1 f., XLI, 2 f. and 
other verses quoted below). The closest the Kurân 
comes to using the term al-hur'in with its present 
meaning as the name of the Muslim scripture is where 
it is mentioned with the Torah and the Gospel in 
IX, tx, in a construction that suggests three parallel 
scriptures. But it must be remembered that the 
revelation was not yet complete, and the final scrip- 
ture was not compiled until after Mubammad's death. 
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b. Synonyms in the Kur’an, The meaning of 
the term kur’dn and the origin of the Muslim scripture 
cannot be understood fully without taking into 
consideration the Kur'ánic usage of several other 
closely related terms, especially aya, kildb, and sūra, 
but also dhikr, matkáni, kikma, and others, Each of 
these terms has its own distinct, basic meaning in 
the Kur%in, but in some contexts their usages con- 
verge with that of hur'án. 

The basic meaning of dya, like the related Hebrew 
6th and the Syriac dthd, is "sign", in the sense of 
3 token of some unseen reality or truth. Its derivation 
is uncertain. It would most naturally come from 
2.-h corresponding with the Hebrew "ddp, but such 
a root does not exist in Arabic, and the Arabic form 
would be difficult to explain as a borrowing from 
Hebrew or Syriac (see Foreign vocab., 72 £). Aya and 
its plural y occur in the Kur'àn almost 400 times, 
most frequently in reference to natural phenomena 
that confirm God's power and bounty and call for 
gratitude from man. These are the so-called "sign- 
passages", discussed below in 7.b, In other contexts 
dya refers to some extraordinary event or miracle 
that confirms the truth of the message of a prophet. 
Then in late Meccan or possibly very early Medinan 
passages, probably in response to the continuing 
demands for a miracle from Muhammad, aya takes 
on a new meaning—“revealed message”, And finally 
in a number of Medinan passages d ya comes to be used 
for the basic unit of revelation. Later Muslim scholars. 
interpreted aya in these passages to mean “verse”, 
but the Kurn gives no indication as to the length 
of these units of revelation, except that in some 
contexts they are said to be parts of the burn, the 
hitäb, and possibly of a stra. 

Kitab, literally "book, writing", occurring 255 
times in the singular and six times in the plural 
(kutud), is among the most difficult terms in the 
Kur'in to interpret, Only rarely does it refer to 
some everyday type of writing, e.g. a letter sent by 
Solomon to the Queen of Sheba (XXVII, 28 É), and 
a document of manumission (XXIV, 33). Sometimes 
it refers to a record of men's deeds (XVII, 7x, XVIII, 
49, XXXIX, 69, etc.), events that have been pre- 
scribed (XVII, 58, XXXV, 11, etc.), or God's know- 
ledge (VI, 59, X, 61, X1, 6, etc,). The commentators 
tend to interpret these passages as referring to actual 
celestial books, a view also adopted by most Western 
writers on the topic. A. Jeffery (The Qur'an as 
scripture, in MW, XL [1950], 47-50) saw references 
to the ancient Near Eastern Record Book, Book of 
Decrees, and Inventory Book, while G. Widengren 
(Muhammad, the apostle of God, and his ascension, 
1955, 115-22) argued that these passages referred to 

singlo "Heavenly Book". There is no conclusive 
evidence in the Kuran for either view, and there 
are serious problems with any literal interpretation 
of these verses, all of which could just as well be 
taken as metaphorical relerences to God's knowledge 
and decrees. A similar interpretation is possible for 
those verses usually regarded as referring to the 
heavenly original of the Kur’én, e.g., "Indeed it is 
a noble jur'n in a treasured Aitdd touched only by 
the purified" (LVI, 77-9), "Nay, it is a glorious 
kur'in in a preserved tablet" (LXXXV, 21 £), and 
"By the clear Aita, Behold We have made it an 
Arabic kur'án . . . it is in the umm al-kitdb with Us” 
(XLII, 1-4; cf. II, 7, and XIII, 39, which are even 
more ambiguous). There is in fact no clear indication 
in these verses or anywhere in the Kur’an of a 
heavenly original or archetype of the Muslim scrip- 
ture. This concept has been read into the text by the 
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later commentators. By far the most frequent usage 
of kitdb in the Kur’àn is in reference to God's revela- 
tion to Muhammad and to certain religious com- 
munities that existed before and during his time, 
especially the Jews and Christians, who are called 
“the people of the Book” (ah! ai-kitdb). This complex 
series of ideas involving the Kuran, the Book, 
Mubammad, and the People of the Book is discussed 
in more detail in section 2 below. 

‘The term sra, occurring in the Kur'in nine times 
in the singular and once in the plural (sumar), seems 
to be derived from the Syriac sárlá, sürthá, “scripture, 
scripture reading" (Gesch. des Qor., i, 31; Foreign to- 
cab., 180-2). In the Kur^àn siüra refers to a unit of reve- 
lation and could be translated "scripture" or "rovela- 
tion". Several verses mention a sūra being "sent 
down" (IX, 64, 86, 124, 127, XLVI], ao, etc.), in con- 
texts that are similar to some Kur'anie usages of dya, 
kur'ün, and kitāb. And Mubammad’s opponents, who 
are dissatisfied with what he has been reciting, are 
challenged to “produce a stira like it" (L1, 23, X, 38) or 
"ten sumar like it" (XI, 13). Cf, XXVIII, 49, where 
the challenge is to produce a kitib from God. The 
Kuran gives no indication as to how long these 
units of revelation were. They were most likely only 
parts of the present siiras. 

The Kurnic usages of bur'dm, dya, Aildb, and 
süra converge at the following points: (1) Kur’an, 
aya, and süra are each used sometimes for the basie 
unit of revelation, a pericope consisting most likely 
of several verses (e.g. X, 6r, IL, 106, and X, 38, 
respectively), and Kidb may have the same meaning 
in XXVIII, 49, and a few other places. (2) Kurán 
(eg. XXXIV, 31) and Aitàb (e.g. 11, 89, VI, 92, 155, 
VIT, 2) sometimes mean "a scripture”, and sūra 
may have this meaning in XXIV, 1. (3) Occasionally 
turin and Nitàb are used for the revelation of God 
as a whole, only part of which has been sent down, 
eg, XVII, 82, quoted above, and XXXV, 31: “And 
what We have revealed to you [Muhammad] of the 
Aitàb is the truth, confirming what was before it 
(a) Usually, however, there is a distinction. Kital 
when referring to the revelation, usually means the 
“Book of God”, the revelation as a whole, while 
4uPan usually means that part of the revelation that 
has been sent down to Muhammad, e.g. X, 7: “This 
urn is... a distinct setting forth of the Aib in 
which there is no doubt" and XII, zf.: “These are 
the dyái of the clear Aitib. Verily We have sent it 
down as an Arabic furan’ 

Other technical terms used in the KuPan for the 
revelation being sent down to Mubammad include the 
following. (1) Three nouns from the verb dhakora, 
“to remember, to mention", are used for the reve- 
lation in the sense of a reminder or warning: tadhkira 
in LXXIII, 19, LXXVI, 29, etc.; dhikrd in VI, 90, 
XI, 120, etc.; and dhikr in the formula, “It is nothing 
but a dhikr to the worlds", at the end of the siiras 
XXXVII, LXVIU, LXXXI, etc., in the introduc- 
tory formula to XXXVIII where it is connected with 
al-kwrün, and in VIL, 63, 69, etc. (2) The term 
matháni has puzzled Muslim commentators and given 
rise to several theories among Western interpreters of 
the Kur’an. Even if it is a derivative of the Hebrew 
mishnah (Koran. Untersuchungen, 26-8) or the Syriac 
or Aramaic mathnitha (Gesch. des Qor., i, 114-16), the 
term matkáni must have been influenced by the Arabic. 
thand, “to double, repeat"; cf. mathnd, "by twos", in 
IV, 3, XXXIV, 46, and XXXV, 1. Thus itis probably 
best translated as "repetitione" (Bell, Trans., 247; 
Blachtre, Trad., 290). But it refers to the revelation 
sent down to Mubammad: "We have given thee seven 


of the mathanf and the wondrous Aur'án" (XV, 87), and 

“God has sent down the best of accounts, in agreement 
with itself, mafháni at which the skins of those who 
fear their Lord do creep" (XX XIX, 23). The commen- 
tators usually take the "seven mathdni” to be the 
seven verses of the Fatiba [¢.o.]. A more likely inter- 
pretation is that this term refers to the punishment- 
Stories (see 6.d and 7.4 below), which Bell suggested 
may have once formed a collection separate from the 
Kurân (Bell-Watt, 134f., 1431). For the literature, 
see Fortin vocab., 257 f., and Paret, Kommentar, 279f. 
(3) Hitma, “wisdom”, probably from the Aramaic 
hekhmd, is used in several Medinan passages for the 
revelation or part of it. God sends down the Aitab and 
the fikma to Muhammad (I1, 231, IV, 113, ete.). Mu- 
hammad recites the dyát, and teaches the Ritz and 
the kima (LXII, 2). And the ya? and the hikma are 
recited in the Muslims’ homes (XXXIII, 34). These 
verses should probably be interpreted in the light of 
IV, ros, where it is said that Muhammad is to judge 
(lahkum) mankind on the basis of the Book sent 
down to him, For the literature, see Foreign vocab., 
trr, and Paret, Kommentar, 68. The term hurün 
as the name of the Muslim scripture acquired con- 
notations of these terms and others used for the 
revelation "sent down" to Muhammad; see also 
Bell-Watt, 145-7, and Paret, Kommentar, 19, on 
furkán. 
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The Muslim scripture and Muhammad's prophetic 
experience are so closely linked that one cannot 
be fully understood without the other. The orthodox 
view of the dramatic form of the Kur'in is that 
God is the speaker throughout, Mubammad is the 
recipient, and Gabriel is the intermediary agent of 
revelation—regardless of who may appear to be the 
speaker and addressee. An analysis of the text shows 
that the situation is considerably more complex than 
this. In what appear to be the oldest parts of the 
Kur’än, the speaker and the source of the revelation 
are not indicated. In some passages (XCI, 1-10, CI, 
CH, CIII, etc.) there is not even any indication that 
the message is from a deity (on this, ol. Muir, Modam- 
med, 39 f£), and in some (LXXXI, t5-21, LXXXIV, 
1619, XCII, 14-21, ete.) Muhammad seems to be the 
speaker. In the earliest passages that mention 
Mubammad's God, he is not named but is spoken of 
im the third person, usually as "my Lord", “your 
Lord", ete. (LI, 123, LII, 1-16, LXXIV, 1-20, 
LXXX, 1-32, LXXXIV, r9, LXXXVII, 1-22, 
XCVI, 1-8, ete.). From LIII, 10, LXXXI, 23, and 
other verses it is clear that Mubammad had visions 
of God, and at least in the Meccan years it was the 
voice of God himself, and not some intermediary, that 
Muhammad heard. In the earliest passages to indicate 
the source of the revelation, God is the speaker and 
the direct source, e.g, "We shall cast upon thee 
[Muhammad] a mighty word" (LXXIII, 5) and “We 
shall cause thee to recite without forgetting" 
(LXXXVII, 6). And a number of late Meccan and 
carly Medinan passages speak of God reciting the 
yit, the &ur'in, and the Aildb to Mubammad (II, 252, 
Ul, 108, XLV, 6, etc). 

But during the same period a series of passages 
have the effect of elevating God from direct revela- 
tion. This is done in two ways: the message is said 
to bé brought down by certain intermediaries, and 
it is connected in some way with "the Book" (al- 
kitáb). Both of these concepts occur in XLII, 51 ff., 
where it is explicitly denied that God speaks directly 
to Mubammad: “It is not fitting that God should 
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speak to any mortal except by inspiration (wahy), or 
from behind a veil, or by sending a messenger to 
inspire whatever He wills . . .. Thus have We inspired 
you [Muhammad] with a spirit of Our bidding (rûke 
min amrind); you did not know (before) what the 
Book and faith were”. The role of this spirit as the 
agent of revelation is seen more clearly in XXVI, 
192 t.: "Surely it is the revelation of the Lord of all 
beings, brought down by the faithful spirit (al-rah 
al-amin)" and XVI, 102: "The spirit of holiness (rid 
al-kudus) has brought it down from your Lord in 
truth”. Then in the fairly early Medinan passage, II, 
97, the agent of revelation for the first and only time 
in the Kur*án js said to be Gabriel. On the basis of 
this verse and a number of hadith accounts, the 
commentators have identified the "spirit" in the 
earlier passages as Gabriel, and have placed Gabriel 
at the very beginning of Mubammad's ministry as 
the agent of revelation. Also, contrary to popular 
belief, Gabriel is never identified in the Kur*an as one 
of the angels, and the angels are never said to be 
agents of revelation (XVI, 2, comes the closest). The 
angels may be the speakers in a few passages such as 
XIX, 64 ff. and XXXVII, 161-6, just as Mubammad 
or Abraham is sometimes the speaker; but there is no 
need to interpret the plural "we" as referring to the 
angels in the numerous passages that also refer to God 
in the third person. On the "say" passages, in which 
Muhammad is sometimes the speaker, see 7.0 below. 
The Kur%in also speaks of Muhammad's human in- 
formants, at first in contexts involving accusations 
made against the Prophet by his opponents: "The 
unbelievers say: "This is nothing but a fraud [Mulam- 
mad] has devised, and others have helped him with 
it! ... Tales of the ancients he has written down; 
they are recited to him morning and evening’ " (XXV, 
44). Except for the element of fraud, the Kuran 
does not deny what is reported in this passage. The 
response given in XVI, 103, to a similar charge seems 
to concede that Muhammad had a foreign informant: 
"We know very well that they are saying: ‘It is only 
a mortal who is teaching him’. But the language of 
him whom they suggest is foreign, and this is clear 
Arabic speech", Here again the accusation is not 
denied; there is simply insistence that the actual 
wording of the Kur'ün did not come from the in- 
formant. Several Medinan passages give the impres- 
sion that Muhammad actively sought information 
from the scriptures of the Jews, since they are 
condemned for concealing their Book from him. Some 
mention written copies that were shown to Mubam- 
mad or his followers, e.g. VI, gr: "the Book Moses 
brought ... you have put on parchments you show, 
but you hide much of it". Others such as II, 79, 
accuse the Jews of writing out passages of their own 
and then saying "This is from God". See also IT, 77, 
140, 174, 11I, 71, and V, 15. In these passages it is 
not difficult to see Muhammad receiving stories and 
other information from various informants, including 
Jews and Christians, and then in moments ct inspira- 
tion reworking the material into its Kur'ànic form. 
Such a view, although considered unorthodox today, 
is not inconsistent with some reports found in the 
hadith collections and other early Muslim sources. 
‘This raises the question of the relationship between 
the Kurn and the scriptures of the Jews arid 
Christians, Meccan and very early Medinan parts of 
the Kurn speak of a single revelation or Book, 
sometimes called the Book of God (hitdb Allāh), and 
specify those to whom it had been “given” previously: 
the prophets (II, 213), the seed of Abrabam (XXIX, 
27, LVII, 25 Í., etc.), the Children of Israel (XL, 53, 


XLV, 16), Moses (II, 53, 87, VI, 154, etc.), John the 
Baptist (XIX, 12) and Jesus (XIX, 30, etc.) In II, 101 
and III, 25 (cf. III, 93) the kitdb Allah is specifically 
identified with the scriptures of the ah) al-kitdb, 
“people of the Book”. This expression, which occurs 
over thirty times (II, 105, 109, IIT, 6a f., IV, 123, 
153, etc.—all Medinan), is often interpreted as "the 
people who have a scripture”, But it more likely 
means “the people who have (previously) been given 
the Book of God”, since it is synonymous with the 
Kur'nic expressions ailadsina ata "-hítdb, "those 
who have been given the Book", in II, 101, 144, 145, 
IH, ro £., IV, 131, etc., and alladkina diayndhumu 
"l-kitāb, “those to whom We have given the Book", 
in 1l, 121, VI, 20, 114, XIII, 36, etc. The often- 
discussed term wnmiyyin (11, 78, II, 20, 75, LXIL, 
2) seems to be the antithesis of these three expressions, 
thus meaning "those who have not been given the 
Book previously". And this is almost certainly the 
sense of the singular, ummi, which is applied to 
‘Muhammad in VII, 157 f. That is, instead of sending 
to the Arabs and the worid a missionary from among 
those who had already been given the Book (the 
ah! al-kitdd), God chose to send a prophet, Muham- 
mad, from among those who previously had not been 
given the Book (al-nabi al-ummi). There is no basis 
in the Kur%in for the traditional view that ummi 
means “illiterate” (see sul; Gesch. des Qor, i, 14-17; 
Bell-Watt, 33 f.; and Blachére, Introd., 6-12). After 
the so-called “break with the Jews" in Medina 
around the time of the battle of Badr, the Book came 
to be distinguished from the Torah and the Gospel 
(LI, 48, V, 110, etc.) and identified more closely 
with the revelation being sent down to Mubammad 
(see, e.g., the Medinan formulas, XII, 1f., XLI, 3, 
XLI, 2t, etc). And the expression “those who 
have been given the Book" became “those who have 
been given a portion (nasid) of the Book" (III, 23, 
IV, 44, $1, elc). About the same time the plural 
“scriptures” (kutud) was introduced in two credal 
statements in II, 285 and IV, 136 (cf. LXVI, zz, 
XCVII, 3). 

In late Meccan and early Medinan passages 
Muhammad is said to have been challenged to 
produce a book the people could read for themselves 
(e.g. XVII, 93), and his followers complained that 
they did not have a scripture like those of the Jews 
and Christians (VI, 155 {f.), The establishment of an 
independent, Muslim community in Medina, distinct. 
from the ahl al-kitab, was marked by the granting of 
a separate Islamic scripture that was to serve as a 
criterion (cf. furkan) for confirming the truth of 
previous scriptures (LII, 3, IV, 105, V, 48, etc.). The 
evidence seems to indicate that Mubammad began 
to compile a written scripture some time in the early 
Medinan years, but that the responsibilities of leading 
the rapidly growing Muslim community forced him 
to leave the task unfinished (see Bell-Watt, 141-4). 
‘That Mubammad participated in and directed the 
task of preparing a written scripture seems certain, 
‘This is to some extent supported by the hadith, where 
we are told that he dictated to scribes and instructed 
them on how to arrange the revelations, sometimes 
inserting a new passage into an older one (al-Bulchirl, 
Fada@il al-Kuran, bab 2 f., Aba Dawid, Salat, bib 2, 
Ibn Sa*d, ili/2, 39). The Prophet most likely did not 
do the actual writing and editing himself, especially in. 
Medina where he had scribes to perform these menial 
tasks (Gesch. des Qor., i, 461.). But it is not unlikely 
that Mubammad did occasionally write out the revela- 
tions himself (see e.g. XXV, 4-6, quoted in part 
above, and Dell-Watt, 36, on this passage). The task 
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of preparing the written scripture included some revi- 
sion and alteration of earlier revelations (see Dell-Watt, 
89-101). The Kur’an itself acknowledges that changes 
were made in the revelation: "For whatever dya We 
abrogate or cause [you, ie. Mubammad) to forget, 
We bring [another that is) better or like it" (11, 106), 
and "When We substitute one dya for another—and 
God knows best what He is sending down—they sa 
*You [Mubammad) are a mere forger' " (XVI, 101). 
A similar verse, XXII, 52, gives another explanation 
for changes in the revelation: "We have never sent 
amy messenger or prophet before you (Muhammad), 
but Satan cast [something] into his thoughts when 
he was yearning [for a message from God]. But God 
abrogates what Satan casts in, and then God adjusts 
bis 4yáf". These verses seem to be responses to 
complaints or accusations about changes in the 
revelation. The Kur’in gives three explanations: that 
Muhammad sometimes forgot parts, that Satan 
inserted something into the revelation, and that God 
simply replaced some parts with others as good or 
better. The term dya in these passages came to be 
interpreted as "verse", but the Kur'ün gives no 
indication as to the length of these units of revelation 
that were withdrawn and replaced by others, 

Tn his commentary on XXI], 52, and in his Annales 
(i, 11921), al-Tabarl records several versions of 
curious story in which Mubammad is said to have. 
recited the two short verses, "These are the exalted 
ones (al-ghardnik = cranes), Whose intercession is 
to be hoped for", just after LIII, 19 f., which men- 
tion the Arabian goddesses, al-Lat, al-«Uzz, and 
Manat [q.v]. The Kuraysh [g..], who were in the 
mosque listening to Muhammad, then prostrated with 
the Muslims at the sadjda at the end of the sūra, and 
some of Mubammad's followers who immigrated to 
Abyssinia to avoid persecution returned to Mecca. 
But before they arrived, Gabriel informed Mubam- 
mad that these two verses had been inserted into the 
revelation by Satan. God then revealed XXII, 52, to 
comfort Muhammad, and then LIII, 21-7, to abrogate 
the two ghardnig verses. Hostility between Muham- 
mad and the Kuraysh resumed, and the immigrants 
had to arrange for protection before re-entering 
Mecca, This story of the “Satanic verses" has been 
accepted as historical by most Western writers who 
mention it, since they find it unthinkable that it 
could have been invented (eg. Gesch. des Qor. i, 
101-3; Watt, Mecca, 103; A. Guillaume, Islam, 189 f.). 
Although there could be some historical basis for the 
story, in its present form it is certainly a later, 
exegetical fabrication. Stra LIII, 1-20 and the end of. 
the sūra are not a unity, as is claimed by the story; 
XXII, 52, is later than LIII, 21-7, and is almost 
certainly Medinan (see Bell, Trans., 316, 325); and 
several details of the story—the mosque, the sadjda, 
and others not mentioned in the short summary 
above—do not belong to a Meccan setting. Caetani 
(Annali, i, 279-81) and J. Burton ("Those are the high- 
flying cranes”, in JSS, xv [1970], 246-65) have argued. 
against the historicity of the story on other grounds, 
Caetani on the basis of weak ismdds. Burton con- 
cluded that the story was invented by jurists so that 
XXII, sz, could serve as a Kur*inic proof-text for 
their abrogation theories. 

3. HISTORY or THE Kun'iw AFTER 632 

The history of the text and the recitation of the 
Kurdn after the death of Mubammad in 632 is still 
far from clear. The development of the canon involved 
three main stages, each of which is difficult to 
reconstruct and date: the collection and arrangement 


of the text from oral aud written sources, the estab- 
lishment of the final consonanta! text, and the 
process by which several readings, ie., different ways 
of vocalising the text, came to be accepted as canon- 
ical or "revealed", According to the orthodox view, 
the Kur’an was perfectly preserved in oral form from 
the beginning and was written down during Mubam- 
mad's lifetime or shortly thereafter when it was 
“collected” and arranged for the first time by his 
Companions. The complete consonantal text is 
believed to have been established during the reign of 
the third caliph, ‘Uthman (644-56), and the final 
vocalised text in the early gth/roth century. Most 
Western scholars have accepted the main points of 
this traditional view. But there are problems here. 
In addition to the usual difficulties of evaluating 
Muslim sources that were regulated by the science 
‘of hadith, the task of reconstructing the history of 
the Kur'án is further complicated by the fact that 
the classical literature records thousands of textual 
variants, which, however, are not fund in any extant 
manuscripts known to Western scholars, Several 
valuable works on the history of the Kur?an were 
written during the 4th/roth century (see below), but 
later Muslim scholars, with just a iew exceptions, 
have shown little interest in the problem of recon- 
structing the history of the canon. The basic Euro- 
pean works continue to be the second edition of Th. 
Nüldeke's Geschichte des Qoráns, especially Part IL, 
Die Sammlung des Qoráns (1919), ed. anè revised by 
F. Schwally, and Part 111, Die Geschichte des Koran- 
texts (1938), by G. Bergstrásser and O. Pretzl, and 
A. Jeffery's Materials for the history of the text of the 
(Quran (1937). 

a. The “collection” of the Kur?án. The most 
widely accepted story of the “first collection" of the 
Kur*in places an official, written copy of the entire 
text in the reign of the first caliph, Aba Bakr (632-4), 
thus within two years of the Prophet's death, 
According to the dominant version of this story (al 
Bukhárl, Fada*il al-K ur'dn, bab 3; Ibn Hadjar, Fath 
al-bari, ix, 9), Umar b. al-Khattab [g.v] became 
concerned that so many Kuran reciters (hurri? 
[g.v.]) had been killed at the battle of al-Yamima, 
‘So he suggested to the caliph that a complete, written 
text of the Kur'àn be prepared so none of the revela- 
tion would be lost. Aba Bakr hesitated, saying “How 
dare I do something the Prophet did not do?”, but 
“Umar convinced him of the need. Abü Bakr then 
sent for Zayd b. Thabit (g..], one of the Prophet's 
secretaries, and said: “You are a wise young man, 
and we trust you. And you used to write down the 
revelations for the Prophet, so go and find [all the 
fragments of] the Kur?an and assemble it together”. 
Zayd also hesitated, saying “How dare I do something 
the Prophet did not do?" But Aba Bakr convinced 
him of the need, and Zayd collected all the fragments. 
of the Kur'n "whether written on palm branches 
or thin stones or preserved in the hearts of men”, 
and he wrote it out on "sheets" (puhuf) of equal size 
and gave them to Abd Bakr, When ‘Umar became 
caliph in 634 he acquired the "sheets", and on his 
death they passed to his daughter, Hafsa, a widow 
of the Prophet. 

This story makes several key points, either ex- 
plicitly or by implication, that would be of con- 
siderable significance for our understanding of the 
history of the Kurân if they could be accepted: that 
Muhammad did not leave a complete written text, 
that nothing of the Kur%in was lost, that it was pre- 
served primarily in oral form and that any written 
fragments were on crude materials, that the first 
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official recension, authorised by the first caliph, was 
also the first complete collection, ete, Muslim tradi- 
tion came to accept this story as a historical account, 
and these points as facts. But there are serious 
problems with this account. For one thing, most of 
the key points in this story are contradicted by 
alternative accounts in the canonical Aadith collec- 
tions and other early Muslim sources (see Wensinck, 
Handbook, 131; Gesch. des Qor., ii, 15-18; Burton, 
Collection, 120-8). According to one hadith, “Umar 
once asked about a verse and was told that it had 
been in the possession of someone who was killed at 
Yamäma, so he gave the command and the Kur’an 
was collected, and “Umar was the first to collect the 
Kuran" (Magdhif, 10; Itkän, í, 58). Other accounts 
say that Aba Bakr began the collection and ‘Umar 
completed it, or that Abü Bakr was the first to collect 
the Kurn on sheets (subuf), while ‘Umar was the 
first to collect the Kurn into a single volume 
(mushaf). Others say “Umar ordered the compilation, 
but died before it was completed (Ibn Sa, iii/t, 212). 
In fact, each of the first four caliphs is reported to 
have been the first person to collect the Kur’in 
(Masákif, to; Ithdn, i, 57-9). And several alternative 
accounts state explicitly that no official collection of 
the Kur'àn existed prior to *Uthmán's. Caetani 
(Annali, iijr, 713) and Schwally (Gesch. des Qor., li, 20) 
have questioned the significance of the al-Yamürna. 
battles as an occasion for an official collection of the 
Kura, pointing out that very few men distinguished 
for their knowledge of the Kur’in are mentioned in 
the lists of those who died there (Schwally found two). 
Even more significant is the fact that there is no 
evidence that the alleged collection under Abü Bakr 
was ever accepted as authoritative, Finally, this 
story fails to acknowledge the role of written copies 
of parts of the Kurin left by Muhammad, These 
important documents for the history of the Kur%n, 
alluded to in the statement that Zayd “used to write 
down the revelations for the Prophet", must have 
played a significant role in the preparation of an 
official text. There are thus sufficient grounds for 
rejecting the historicity of this story, the most likely 
purposes of which were to obscure Muhammad's role 
in the preparation of a written Kurin, to reduce 
fUtbmán's role in establishing an official text, and 
to attempt to establish the priority of the "Utbmánic 
text over those of the (pre-Uthminic) Companion 
codices. All three purposes would be accomplished by 
establishing the belief that the first official collection 
of the Kur*in was prepared during the short reign of 
Aba Bakr and served as the basis for "Uthmin's 
rescension. See Gesch. des Qor., ii, 11-27; Bell-Watt, 
40-2; Blachtre, Introd., 27-34; also Burton, Collection, 
117-37 (on Burton's view, see below). 

The accounts of the collection of the Kur’in under 
*Uthmàn assert that the final consonantal text was 
established during the last half of his reign, or about 
twenty years after Muhammad's death. According to 
the dominant version (al-Bukharl, loe, ei 
18 £.1 I hàn, i, 58 f.; Fath al-bari, ix, 14 
Qor., ii, 47-50), the occasion for the final collection of 
the Kur’in was a dispute between Muslim forces from 
Irak and Syria over the correct way of reciting it 
during communal prayers while on an expedition to 
Armenia and Agharbaydjan. The general, Hughayfa 
b. al-Yaman, reported this problem to the caliph and 
asked him to establish a unified text. ‘Ushmin 
obtained the "sheets" from Hafsa and appointed a 
commission consisting of Zayd b. Thábit and three 
prominent Meccans, and instructed them to copy the 
sheets into several volumes following the dialect of 


Kuraysh, the main tribe of Mecca. When the task 
was finished *Uthmán kept one copy in Medina and 
sent others to Küfa, Basra, Damascus, and, according 
to some accounts, Mecca (Gesch. des Qor., ii, 1121), 
with an order that all other copies of the Kur'án 
were to be destroyed. This was done everywhere 
‘except in Küfa, where Ibn Masüd and his followers 
refused. The details differ in various versions of this 
story (ibid., 0-4), mainly on the number and identity 
Of the commissioners and the cities that received 
official copies. 

This second collection story stands up to critical 
‘analysis no better than the first. Western scholars 
now accept the view argued by Schwally (ibid., $7-62) 
and others that the Xur'an is not in the dialect of 
the Kuraysh (see 6.a below). If this is so, one of the 
two main points of the story is discredited, and it is 
difficult to see what role the commission might have 
played. Schwally also showed (34-7) that those 
named in the various accounts are unlikely candidates. 
for such a commission appointed by ‘Uthman, and 
he gave good reasons for doubting that the caliph 
would have ordered all extant copies of the Kuen 
to be destroyed. It also seems unlikely that differences 
in the way the Kur'ün was recited during the daily 
Prayers would have caused serious dissension among 
Muslim forces involved in the initial conquests, These 
parts of the story all hint of a later historical setting- 
‘The Hafsa element seems to be simply a device for 
tying the two collection stories together, while estab- 
lishing an authoritative chain of custody for an offi- 
cial text going back almost to the time of the death of 
the Prophet, and explaining why this official text was 
not generally known (see Bell-Watt, 4 {.). For 
several alternative accounts that give completely 
different reasons and circumstances for ‘Uthman’s 
order for an authorised text, see Burton, Collection, 
138-59. 

We thus have before us another story whose 
particulars cannot be accepted. But this does not 
mean necessarily that the story has no historical basis 
at all. The unanimity with which an official text is 
attributed to Uthmän, in the face of a lack of 
convincing evidence to the contrary, leads most 
Western scholars to accept one central point of this 
Story: that the Kur’in we have today, at least in 
terms of the number and arrangement of the siras 
and the basic structure of the consonantal text, 
goes back to the time of ‘Uthman, under whose 
authority the official text was produced. This was, 
however, certainly not a textus receptus ne varielur, 
even in terms of its consonantal form (see below). 
Most Western scholars also accept one other element 
of the story: that Zayd played some role in estab- 
lishing the ‘Uthmanic text, Just what that role might 
have been is difficult to say; alternative accounts give 
several possibilities (see Burton, Collection, 117-26, 
141-5, 150, 165-7, etc.). Burton contends that both 
collection stories are completely fictitious and that 
Zayd's prominence in the various accounts is due 
solely to the fact that he had been a young secretary 
to the Prophet and an early Kur'án specialist who 
happened also to be one of the latest surviving 
Companions, dying ca. 45/665 (Collection, 120-4, 228, 
etc.). Burton has raised serious doubts about the role 
of Zayd in establishing the official text, and he has 
shown that the sciences of hadith and fibh influenced 
the proliferation of Kur'àn collection stories; but he 
has not demonstrated the likelihood of his main 
contention, that the collection stories were fabricated 
by later jurists to provide support for their abrogation 
theories by hiding the fact that the final text of the 
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Kur'án was produced, not by «Uthmán, but by the 
Prophet himself. 

b. Variant readingsand Companion codices. 
The *Uthmánic text tradition was only one of several 
that existed during the first four centuries A.H. The 
general view is that «Uthmin canonised the Medinan 
text tradition and that this one was most likely the 
closest to the original revelation. Other text tradi- 
tions, attributed to several Companions of the 
Prophet, are said to have flourished in Küfa, Basra 
and Syria, The sources speak sometimes of various 
"readings" (fir@at, sing. Rina), i.e. different ways 
of reading or reciting the text, sometimes of “codices” 
(masahif, sing. mushaf), On the usage of these two 
terms, see «rnd? and Maleríais, 131, A number of 
works on the ‘disagreement of the codices" (ikhtilä/ 
al-masa}if) are seid to have been written by Muslim 
scholars of the first four centuries, Ibn alNadim 
lists eleven such works (Fihrist, 16; tr. Dodge, 79, 
which is incomplete), including the K. Zkbritéf 
mayāhif abShim wa 'LHidjs wa 'LUrik by Ibn 
‘Amir al-Yabsubt (d, 118/736), K. Ihilàf magdhif 
ahl al-Madina wa-akl al-Kiifa wa-ahl al-Bagra by al- 
Kisa%i (d. 189/805), K. TkMilaf ahl aL-Küja wa 'I- 
Basra wa '-Shäm fi 'Lmagdhif by Abü Zakariy: 
Fari? (d. 207/822), K. IMfilàf al-masahif wa-djam* 
aL-hiri^it by al-Madi?inl (d. ca. 231/845), and three 
works each called simply K. al-Masihif by Ibn Abi 
Dawid (d. 316/928), Ibn al-Anbarl (d. 328/939), and 
Ibn Ashta al-Isfabüri (d. 360/970). Of these works, 
most of which have not survived, the last two seem 
to have been the most complete and the most highly 
regarded by later scholars, The shorter and some- 
what earlier work by Ibn Ab! Dawid, son of the 
famous traditionist, was edited by A. Jeffery and 
published with his Materials, which lists several 
thousand variants taken from over thirty “main 
sources" (sce 17 {,), including the classical commen- 
taries by al-Tabari, al-Zamakhsharl, al-Baydawi, and 
al-Rizi, and various works on 
&harib al-Kwr'ün, grammar, etc, including the 
Maténi by al-Farra? (d, 207/822), the Mukitasar by 
Ibn Kbalawayh (d. 370/979), and the Muddasab by 
Tbn Djinn! (d. 392/r002) (see Bibl,). The comments 
made by al-Tabari (d. 311/923) on variants (e.g. on 
XXIII, 106) show that the text of the Kur’an was 
‘not fixed ne varietur in his day. 

Most often mentioned in the sources are the 
"readings" or "codices" of Ton Mas'üd, Ubayy, and 
Abū Müsi, said to have been dominant in Küía, 
Syria and Basra respectively. All three codices are 
‘said to have been begun during Muhammad's lifetime, 
“Abd Allah b. Mas‘ad [see r» wastr] (d. ca. 33/ 
653), an early convert who became a personal servant 
to Mubammad and accompanied him on many major 
occasions, is reported to have learned some seventy 
sūras directly from the Prophet, who appointed him 
as one of the first teachers of Kur^àn recitation (Iba 
Sad, ijr, 107). Later he was appointed to an 
administrative post in Küfa by the caliph ‘Umar, and 
there he became a leading authority on the Kurân 
and hadith. Ibn Mas*üd is consistently reported to 
have refused to destroy his copy of the Kur’an or stop 
teaching it when the *Uthmánie recension was made 
official. Also, there are reports that many Muslims in 
Küfa continued to follow his reading for some time 
after his death, thus dividing the community there. 
Ubayy b. Ka*b (g.v.] (d. 18/639 or 29/649 or later), a 
Medinan Muslim who served as a secretary for the 
Prophet, seems to have been even more prominent as 
a Kuan specialist than Ibn Mas*üd during Muham- 
mad’s lifetime. There are reports that he was res- 


ponsible for retaining verbatim certain important 
revelations, apparently on legal matters, which from 
time to time the Prophet asked him to recite, Ubayy 
appears frequently and in a variety of roles in the 
various collection stories. For instance, the “sheets” 
of Ubayy are sometimes mentioned instead of those 
of Hafga, and he sometimes appears in place of Zayd, 
dictating the Kurân to a corps of scribes (see 
Materials, 114; Burton, Collection, 124 fl). The 
accounts saying that when the ‘Uthmänic text was 
made official, Ubayy destroyed his codex while Ibn 
Mas*üd refused to do so may be examples of historical 
telescoping, meaning that the people of Syria (pos- 
sibly over a period of many years) gave up their 
distinctive reading (Le. that of Ubayy), while the 
people of Küía refused to give up theirs (Le. that 
of Ibn Mas‘id). This would explain the later dates 
sometimes given for Ubayy's death and the con- 
flicting reports his role in compiling the 
official text. Aba Masa ‘Abd Allih al-Ash‘arl [q.v.] 
(d. 42/662 or later) was a Yemenite famed for his 
eloquent recitation of the Kur%in, His codex is said to 
have been accepted in Basra, where he served as 
governor under ‘Umar, and there are reports that his 
reading continued to bo remembered and studied 
there for some time after ‘Uthmin's text was made. 
official, According to one account, when the mes- 
senger from ‘Uthmin delivered the Basra copy of the 
new standard text, Aba Masi said to his followers: 
“Whatever you find in my codex that is not in his, 
do not remove it; but whatever you find missing [in 
mine), write it in" (Masahif, 13). This is consistent 
with other reports saying Abū Mist's codex was large 
and that it contained the two extra savas of Ubayy's 
codex (see below) and other verses not found in other 
codices (Materials, 209-11]. 

In addition to these three codices, two of which 
are discussed in more detail below, Jeffery classified 
as "primary" the codices attributed to twelve other 
Companions of the Prophet: the second and fourth 
caliphs, ‘Umar and ‘Alf; three of Muhammad's 
widows, Hafsa bint ‘Umar, ‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr, 
and Umm Salama; four whose readings seem to have 
been variations of the Medinan text tradition, Zayd 
b. Thabit, “Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, Anas b. Malik, and 
‘Abd AIMh b. al-Zubayr; and three others, Salim 
the Client of Aba Hudhayfa, “Ubayd b. “Umayr, and 
Ibn ‘Amr b. aA, ‘AIT b. Abi Talib [7.04] (d. 40/662), 
cousin and son-in-law of Mubammad, is often said 
to have been the first to collect the Kuran after the 
Prophet's death (e.g. Fihrist, 28; tr. Dodge, 621). 
He is reported to have arranged the sūras in some 
sort of chronological order, eg. XCVI, LXXIV, 
LXVIII, LXXIII, etc., and to have given up his 
codex to be burned when ‘Uthman’s text was made 
official. “Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (2: (d. ca. 68/688), 
also a cousin of Mubammad, later gained fame as the 
doyen of early Kur'án exegetes. He is said to have 
included in his codex the two extra sūras of Ubayy’s 
text (see below), and several later scholars are said 
to have taken their readings from him, Salim b, 
Mu‘kib (d. 12/633), sometimes called Salim b. Ma‘kil 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, 11, 20, etc), one of the Kur'ân 
reciters killed in the battle of Yamáma, was one of 
iour to whom Muhammad is reported to have 
advised his followers to turn for guidance concerning 
the Kur’an. ‘Ubayd b. “Umayr (d. 74/693) was an 
early Kur'àn reciter in Mecca; his codex may have 
been the basis for the Meccan text tradition, which 
seems not to have been as strong as those of Kata, 
Basra and Damascus (or Syria). Compared with the 
large number of variants attributed to Ibn Mas'üd 
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and Ubayy, relatively few are mentioned in the 
literature for these other codices. Jeffery also col- 
lected variants attributed to a number of Muslims of 
the second generation: al-Aswad b. Yazid, ‘Alkama, 
Hattáa, Sa'd b. Diubayr, Talba, “Ikrima, Mudjahid, 
‘Aww b. Rabib, al- RabI* b. al-Khuthaym, al-A'masb, 
Diatiar al-Sádik, Sálib b. Kəysän, and al-Hárith b. 
Suwayd. More variants are attributed to some of 
these “secondary codices" than to most of the 
"primary" ones. In some cases, Jeffery was able to 
determine the primary codex from which a secondary 
one was derived. 
Iba Mas%id’s codex is said to have differed from 
the ‘Uthminic text in several important respects. 
The sources are fairly consistent in saying it did not 
contain the Fálíha and the two charms that became 
süros 1, XIII, and CXIV of the “Uthmānic text (see 
4 below). Variants in the Füfika are, however, 
attributed to Ibu Mas‘id (Materials, 25), and Ibn 
al-Nadim reported in 377/987 that he saw a number 
of Ibn Mas‘id Kur%in manuscripts and that one that 
was about 200 years old included the Fatiko (Filist, 
26; Dodge tr., 57 £.). Of the many variants attributed 
to Ibn Mas‘ad (see Gesch. des Qor., iii, 60-83; Materials, 
25-113), seme involve only different vowels with the 
same consonantal text, and some are purely oriho- 
graphic, e.g. Ibn Mas‘id is said to have written 
ulla ma as two words rather than one in a number 
of places. But the vast majority oi variants listed by 
Bergstrisser and Jeffery for Ibn Mas‘id involve 
differences in the consonantal text that would also 
show up in recitation. Of these, many may be regarded 
as explanatory glosses on the ‘Uthmanic text; but 
in some cases it is the ‘Uthmanic text that seems to 
contain an "expansion" or "improvement", some- 
times apparently for theological reasons (see Mate- 
rials, 37). Among the most questionable of the 
variants attributed to Ibn Masfüd are the “Shia 
readings", eg. in V, 67, XXIV, 35, XXVI, 215, 
XXXIII, 25, 33, 56, XLI, 23, XLVII, 29, LVI, 10, 
LIX, 7, LX, 3, LXXV, 17-19 (sce ibid., 40, 65, 68, 
ete). More difficult to evaluate are the numerous 
"synonym variants", as for example the following 
found in Süra XXV, where, instead of the ‘Uthmanic 
terms given in parentheses, Ibn Mas'üd is reported 
to have read dja‘ala, “makes, brings about", in verse 
48: "and He it is Who sends (arsala) the winds"; 
H-munshira, “give life", in 49: "that We 
whyiya) thereby to a dead land 
"castles", in 61: "Blessed is He Who has placed in 
the heavens constellations (buradi); yatafakhara, 
“ponder, consider", in 62: "for him who desires to 


high place (al-ghurfa) inasmuch as they were stead- 
fast", Just a: frequent are cases where an entire 
phrase is different, e.g. Ibn Mas‘fd’s reading in III 


39: "Then Gabriel called to him, ʻO Zachariah 
instead of the «Ufmánic reading, "Then the angels 
called to him as he stood praying in the sanctuary". 
Some variants may have significance for the carly 
history of Islam or the history of the Kur%n, e.g. 
Ibn Mas*üd's well-known reading al-hanifiyya, "the 
way of the Hanifs” (g.2.] instead of al-isldm in ITI, 19: 
“Behold, the [true] religicn (din) of God is Islam", 
and the fact that he is said to have included the 
basmala at the beginning of Süra IX (see 4.c below). 
Also, the order of the säras in Ibn Mas*üd's codex is 
said to bave differed considerably from that of the 
‘Uthminic text. Two slightly different, incomplete 
lists are recorded, the earlier one by Ibn al-Nadim 


al-Suyüt! Utkan, i, 64). The missing saras in each list 
are included in the other, and it is possible to recon- 
struct a single list. The principle of arranging the 
süras in order of descending length is followed more 
closely than in the "Uthmánic text, but there is still 
considerable variation from this criterion (see Bauer, 
Anordnung der Suren, Table IV). Following the 
assumption that the longer säras were not put 
together until the "Utbminic text was compiled, 
some scholars have concluded that the Ibn Mas‘id 
lists are "post-Uthmánic" and have little validity 
(e.g. Materials, 23 f... But if most of the süras were 
written down and put into approximately their final 
form during Muhammad's lifetime, then there would 
be no strong reason for rejecting the validity of these 
reports outright. 

Ubayy's codex seems according to the extant 
evidence to have been less important than Ibn 
Mas*üd's. It appears not to have been the source of 
any secondary codices, and very few unique variants 
are attributed to it. Most variants attributed to 
Ubayy are attributed also to either Ibn Masttd or 
Ibn ‘Abbas. Probably the best known feature of 
Ubayy's codex is that it is said to have included two 
short sūras not in the ‘Uthmanic and Iba Mas‘id 
texts, Sürat al-Khal‘, with threo vorses, and Sürat 
al-Hafd, with six (see Materials, 180 [.). The order of 
spras in Ubayy's codex is said to have differed from 
that of Uthman’s and Ibn Mas'üd's, and again we 
have two slightly different lists (Fibrist, 27; Dodge 
tr., 58-61; and Tigän, i, 64), These lists are, however, 
less complete and less reliable than those given for 
Ton Mas‘id, and some sivas are difficult to identify. 
Dodge (60) is probably correct in identifying al-nabi 
as Sora LXVI, and Jeffery (Materials, 11$) is no 
doubt mistaken in saying it is Sara LXV. But Dodge 
is certainly wrong in reading al-din (one of the titles 
for Stra CV11—see Paret, Kommentar, $54) as al-tin. 
(the title of Sara XCV), and in failing to recognise 
Ubayy's two famous extra sūras mentioned above. 
Ibn al-Nadim states at the end of his list in the 
Fihrist that Ubayy's codex contained 116 sivas, and 
he reports that his source of information, al-Fadl b. 
Shadhán, saw a copy of an Ubayy codex in a village 
near Basra in the middle of the 3r century A.H. 

Western scholarship has not reached a consensus 
on what value this mass of allegedly pre-*Uthmanic 
variants has for our knowledge of the history of the 
Kur'an. Confidence in the variants declined during 
the 19305 as they were being collected and analysed. 
1 |, 77-63, 92-6) still gave 
itive appraisal, but Jeffery (Materials, 16) 
: "With the increase of material one feels less 
inclined to venture on such a judgment of value", 
a view that came to be shared by O. Pretzl. Thea 
after the project to prepare a critical edition of the 
Kuran came to a halt, A. Fischer (Is, xxviii [1948], 
5) concluded that most of the allegedly pre-‘Uthmanic 
variants were later attempts by philologers to emend 
the ‘Ughminic text. Recently J. Burton (Collection, 
199-212, etc.) and J. Wansbrough (Quranic studies, 
44-6, 202-7, etc.) have concluded that, not just some, 
but all of the accounts about Companion codices, 
metropolitan codices, and individual variants were 
fabricated by later Muslim jurists and philologers; 
Dut they reach opposite conclusions on tbe reason 
for this hoax. Burton argues that the Companion 
codices were invented in order to provide a setting 
for the ‘Uthmin collection story, which in turn was 
invented to hide the fact that Muhammad himself 
had already collected and edited the final edition of 


(Fihrist, 26; Dodge tr, 53-7) and a later one by | the Kur'a (21: fu 239 £). Wansbrough, on the other 
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hand, asserts that the collection stories and the 
‘accounts of the Companion codices arose in order to 
give ancient authority for a text that was not even. 
compiled until the srdjoth century or later. He 
claims, without providing any convincing evidence, 
that the text of the Kur’an was so fluid that the 
multiple accounts (e.g. of the punishment-stories) 
represent "variant traditions" of different metro- 
politan centres (Knfa, Basra, Medina, etc.). Each 
writer has stressed a valid point, i.e., that Muhammad 
played a larger role in compiling and editing the 
Kuran than is admitted by the traditional accounts 
(Burton), and that as late as the 5rd/oth century a 
consonantal fexfus receptus we varietur still had not 
been achieved (Wansbrough). But both writers seem. 
to have overstated their cases. Neither has given 
convincing reasons for his own hypothesis, or for the 
shared assertion that the Muslim accounts should be 
rejected altogether, 

c. Establishment of the canonical text and 
readings. Historically, it is better to speak of the 
"Uthmánic text and the ora! tradition that accom- 
panied it as evolving gradually over a period of about 
three centuries, The process by which this text came 
to prevail over its rivals and then became the founda- 
tion for several sets of accepted or "canonical" 
readings is far from clear, and the issues involved 
are complex. They include the difficult task of 
reconstructing the stages in the development of 
Kur*anic orthography, the relationship between the 
written text and the oral tradition, and the tension 
between a critical evaluation of the historical evidence 
and the orthodox views on the Kuran. 

From the beginning there were variations in the 
copies of the ‘Uthménic text. Even the official 
copies of the Medina standard codex (al-imdm) sent 
to the main centres are said not to have been iden- 
tical. Bergstrisser (Gesch. des Qor., iii, 6-19) lists and 
discusses a number of variations in the Medina, 
Damascus, Basra, Küfa and Mecca copies of the 
*Ughmánic text, reported in the Muni! of Abü Amr 
al-Dant (d. 44/1052) and in other works. E.g. the 
Damascus copy is said to have had wa-bi 'izubur 
and wabi "-Ritdb instead of wa subur and wa 
"Fkitàb in TIL, 184, and minkum instead of minium 
in XL, 21; and the Küfa copy is said to have had 
*amilat instead of ‘amilat-hu in XXXVI, 35, and 
aw an (which occurs in the Egyptian standard 
edition) instead of za an in XL, 26. These differences 
are of course minor, but they do involve changes in 
the consonantal forms. Such variations can best be 
explained as resulting from carelessness on the part 
of the scribes or lack of concern for exact uniformity 
among the authorities. 

Deficiencies in the Arabic script used in the earliest 
copies of the Kurân led to further differences, in the 
oral tradition as well as the text tradition, During the 
first Islamic century, Arabic was written in a so-called 
scriptio defectiva in which only the consonants were 
given, and in several instances the same form was 
used for two or more consonants, eg, d and dk, & 
and kk, and even very different phonemes such as 
r and s, and in some positions 8, f, A, m, and y, Since 
no diacritical points or vowel signs were included, 
the vocalisation was moreover left to the reader. 
This meant that even when there was agreement on 
the consonants, some verbs could be read as active 
or passive, some nouns could be read with different 
case endings, and some forms could be read as either 
nouns or verbs. The lists compiled by Jeffery in his 
Materials contain many examples of canonical and 
non-canonical variants based on forms that are 


indistinguishable in the scriptio defectiva of early 
Kurün manuscripts. In most cases the meaning is 
affected very little, as for example whether kabir or 
hatir is read in 11, 219 (the latter was read by Ibn. 
Mas*üd and two of the Seven, Hamza and al-Kisá'i— 
see below), or kadab, “mound”, or diadath, "tomb", 
isread in XX1, o6 (the latter was read by Ibn Mas‘ad 
and others), In some instances the alteration of a case 
ending or some other slight change in the vowelling 
does significantly affect the meaning (see xwATT and 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 122 ff.). 

During the Umayyad period (41-132/661-750) the 
‘Uthmanic text tradition became more and more 
diverse, and new readings arose combining elements 
of the ‘Uthmanic and Companion oral and text 
traditions, especially those of Ibn Mas*üd and Ubayy. 
By early ‘Abbasid times there was such a confusion 
of readings that it became impossible to distinguish 
"Uthminic from non-‘Uthminie ones, or to recover 
with confidence the “original” ‘Uthminic text. Some 
order was brought to this confusion by the estab- 
lishment of a scriptio plena, a fully vowelled and 
pointed text, Muslim accounts of the introduction of 
this improved script are unreliable because they vary 
so much and are not consistent with palaeographical 
evidence (Blachére, Introd., 78-90). A popular view 
is that al-Hadidjádi was responsible for introducing 
vowel signs and dots for the consonants when he was 
governor of ‘Irak (74-05/694-7:4). Bat Kurân 
manuscripts from the first three or four Islamic 
centuries show that a scripiio pleng came to be 
accepted very slowly. Dots of different colours or in 
different positions (above, below, and beside the 
consonants) were used to indicate the three short 
vowels in some fairly early manuscripts, and in some, 
but not all, later ones. Strokes or dots for distinguish- 
ing consonants, as well as other signs for doubled 
consonants, pauses, and even the finer points of 
recitation, were introduced later (see KHATT, Gesch. 
des Qor., iii, 19-57 and N, Abbott, Rise of the North 
Arabic script, 17-44; on the difficulty of dating these 
carly manuscripts, see A. Grohmann, The problem of 
dating carly QuPans, in Isl, xxxiii [x958], 213-31). 

By the early 4th/zoth century the improved Arabic 
seript was widely, although not universally, accepted 
by Kur’in scholars. One result of the general use 
of the more precise script was that the differences 
in the texts became more pronounced, and this 
caused heated disputes as to which reading was the 
correct one, Another result was that it became 
possible for the authorities to enforce a greater 
measure of uniformity. Th» central figure in what 
became the most important Kur*in reform since the 
time of (Uthmin was Aba Bakr b. Mudjahid (d. 324/ 
936). His aim was to restrict the number of acceptable 
readings, accept only those based on a fairly uniform 
consonantal text, renounce the attempts of some 
seholars to achieve absolute uniformity (something 
which he realised was impossible), and at least 
ameliorate if not bring to an end the rivalry among 
scholars, each of whom claimed to possess the one 
correct reading. With a stroke of genius he chose 
seven well-known Kurün teachers of the and/8th 
century and declared that their readings all had divine. 
authority, which the others lacked. He based this on 
‘the popular hadith in which the Prophet says the 
Kuràn was revealed to him in "seven ahruf" (al- 
Bukharl, Fad@it al-Kurdn, bab 4; Muslim, Salat al- 
musáfirin, trads. 270-4, etc.). The meaning of this ex- 
pression in the hadith is uncertain, the term ahruf 
being the plural of harf, "letter" (see Gesch. des Qor., i, 
48-51, iii, 106 f). Ibn Mugjahid interpreted the ex- 
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pression to mean "seven readings”. His view, worked 
out in a book called al-Kird%ét al-sab'a, "The Seven 
Readings", came at just the right time. It was adopt- 
ed by the wasirs Ibu Mukla and "AIT b. “Isa [q.0v.] and 
made official in the year 322/934 when the scholar 
Tbn Miksam was forced to retract his view that the 
consonantal text could be read in any manner that 
was grammatically correct, The following year 
another Kur'àn scholar, Ibn Shanabüdh [g.v], was 
similarly condemned and forced to renounce his view 
that it was permissible to use the readings of Ibn 
Mas'üd and Ubayy. 

Selecting several rival systems and declaring them 
equally authoritative was of course the same method 
"used elsewhere by Muslims to avert endless disputes, 
e.g. the four Sunnt legal schools. But Ibn Mudjahid's 
system of seven readings was not completely arbi- 
trary. Strong Kur’an traditions existed im Kata, 
Basra, Medina and Damascus; and Mecea also had 
its own tradition, Küfa stood out above the others 
as the leading centre for Kur'án studies and the seat 
‘of several rival traditions. So Ibn Mudjahid selected 
one reading each for Medina, Mecca, Basra and 
Damascus—those of Nâfi‘ (d. 169/785), Ibn Kathir 
(d. 120/757), Abū ‘Amr (d. 154/770), and Ibn ‘Amir 
d. 18/756), respectively—and three for Küfa, those 
of ‘Asim (d. 127/744), Hamza (d. 156/772), and al- 
Kis6% (d. 189/804), His attempt to limit the number 
of canonical readings to seven was not acceptable to 
all, and there was strong support for alternative 
readings in most of the five cities. Eventually 
scholars began to speak of the Ten readings, and even 
the Fourteen. The most widely accepted of these, the 
so-called “three after the seven” are the readings of 
Aba Ja‘far (d. 130/747), Ya*küb al-Hadrami (d. 205) 
320), and Khalaf (d. 226/843). Among the "four after 
the ten”, two deserve special notice, the readings of 
the famous al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) and al- 
A'mash (d. 143/765), of Bagra and Küfa respectively. 
For each of the Ten, two slightly different "versions" 
(sing. riviya) came to be accepted according to 
scholars of a generation or two later, e.g. the “ver 
sions” of Warsh (d. 197/812) and Kalin (d. 220/833) 
fot the reading (finda) of Ni", those of Hafs 
(d. r9o/805) and Shua (d. 194/809) for ‘Asim, and 
those of Khalaf (mentioned above) and Khalliid 
(d. 220/835) for Hamza. For complete lists and discus- 
sion of this development, see Gesch. des Qor., iii, 169- 
90, and Blachére, Introd., 116-35. 

During the sth/rth century the exclusive author- 
ity of the Seven began to prevail, and several works 
were written on them, eg., the K. al-Taysir by al- 
Dan! (d. 444/1053) (see Bibi), which replaced Ibn 
Mudiahid's work. The seven came to be followed 
exclusively in public readings, while the others con- 
tinued to be used in Kur’an commentaries and works 
on philology, grammar, ete. The Kurn readers 
(uri), who maintained a lively tradition, con- 
tinued at least a scholarly interest in the "three 
after the seven", and further refinements were made 
in all of the Ten readings. Two "ways" (furuh, sing. 
lari) of reciting each “version” (riwéya) came to 
be accepted, and then two more "ways" for each 
Jarih, making altogether eighty "ways" of reciting ten 
"readings", See Labib as-Said, The recited Koran, 
Princeton 1975, including a complete list of the 
eighty, 127-30; on the readings, see KIRA ^A, and on 
methods of reciting, TADIWID. 

At the present, only two "versions" are in general 
use, that of Hafs San ‘Agim, which for centuries has 
been followed in most regions and in r924 was given 
‘a kind of official sanction by being adopted in the 


Egyptian standard edition of the Kur%n, and that 
of Warsh San Nafi, followed in parts of Africa 
other than Egypt. The latter was used by the Yemen- 
ite scholar al-Sbawkáni (d. 1250/1834), in the ma- 
nuscript of his Kur'án commentary (see Bibl.), but 
in the printed edition the Hafs ‘an ‘Asim reading 
was substituted, The Egyptian standard edition is 
now regarded as the best of the Kur’ān so far avail- 
able, although it was based on oral tradition and late 
‘irdPat literature and is not always consistent with 
the oldest and best sources (see G. Bergstrásser, 
Korantesung in Kairo, in Isl., xx (1932), and O. Pretzl, 
"Anmerkungen" to Orthographie und Punhtierung des 
Korans, 1932). 

The history of the text of the Kur*àn is yet to be 
written, One aspect of this task is a thorough analysis 
of the relationship between the Seven or the Ten 
and all the other readings, including the Companion 
codices, Until such an analysis is undertaken it will 
not be possible to give a final evaluation of the 
sources. The variants found in the “four after the 
ten" often involve a consonantal text that differs 
from that of the majority among the Ten (ie., the 
“Uthmanic text"), and they sometimes have 
completely different words—see, e.g, the references 
to the readings of al-Hasan al-Dasr! and al-A‘mash in 
Materials, especially in the listings for Ibn Mas'üd 
and Ubayy. A rough survey of Jeffery's lists shows 
that Ibn Mas‘ad’s variants agree fairly frequently 
with those of two of the Seven from Khfa, Hamza 
and al-Kisa'l, as is to be expected, and even more 
frequently with those of al-Hasan and al-A'mash 
(the latter was also a Küfan reader). Ubayy's variants 
agree fairly frequently with those of two others 
among the Seven, Ibn. Kathir and Abū ‘Amr (from 
Mecca and Basra), and also with those of al-Hasan 
and al-A*mash, but somewhat surprisingly not with 
those of Ibn ‘Amir, the only reader from Damascus 
among the Fourteen. This important aspect of the 
history of the Kur?án deserves a thorough scientific 
study, preferably with the use of a computer. On the 
question of the completeness and authenticity of the 
Kurn, see Bell-Watt, 50-6; for a clear statement 
and defence of the modern orthodox position, Labib 
as Said, op, cit., 19-81. 


4. STRUCTURE 


a The sūras and their names. The Kuran 
consists of rr4 sections of widely varying length and 
form called süras, which are divided into a number of 
verses (d5df), ranging from three to 286 or 287. As 
shown above, the terms sūra and dya both occur 
within the text of the Kur%an, but it is not certain 
that either has its present meaning there, ie., refers 
to the present sivas and verses. Süra is sometimes 
translated "chapter", but this is misleading, The first 
sūra, al-Fdtiba, "The Opening" [q.v], is a prayer, 
and the last two, known as al-mu‘awwidhatan, "the. 
two [sūras] of taking refuge", are charms or incanta- 
tions. These three serve as a kind of introduction and 
two-part conclusion to the Kur’an, Except for a few 
other very short säras near the end (e.g. CIX, CXI, 
CXII), very few treat a single topic (XII, on the 
story of Joseph, and LXXI, on Noah, are notable 
exceptions) or otherwise appear to be structured 
entities (eg. XXVI and LV). Most of the sáras 
consist of several segments or pericopes that are only 
loosely connected, often with little or no apparent 
connection of thought. Some short súas (e.g. CII, 
CVIII) seem to be isolated fragments; and it is not 
unlikely that some of the present sivas or parts of 
them were once joined with others. For instance, 
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Ubayy b. Kab and other early authorities are 
reported to have regarded CV and CVI as a single 
stira (see Tthán, i, 186 f.; Materials, 179; Birkeland, 
The Lord guideth, 100-30). 

After the Fálibo, the süras are arranged roughly 
in order of descending length, beginning with "The 
Cow" (LI), with over 700 lines (60 pages) in a modern 
printed copy of the Egyptian standard edition, and 
ending with several süras with just two or three 
lines, Actually, the sūra called “Abundance” (CVIII), 
mentioned above as a possible fragment, has the 
distinction of being the shortest, having only ten 
words. The length of the siiras was only one of 
several factors affecting the arrangement of the 
Kupän. If the sivas were exactly in order of length, 
the first thirty would be: IT, IV, ITI, VII, VI, V, IX, 
XI, XVI, X, XII, XVII, XVIII, XXVI, XXVIII, 
XX, XXIV, XXXIII, XXII, VIM, XXI, XL, 
XXXIX, XXVI, XXIII, XXXVII, XIX, X. 
XLIII, and XXXIV. Note that Süra VIII (which is 
a0» in order of length) and XIII, XIV, and XV 
(not in this list) are much too short for their positions, 
while XXXIX, XL, and XLII are too long. The 
explanation for these last two groups is clear: XIII, 
XIV, and XV begin with the "mysterious letters" 
al(mjr and were kept with the other alr sūras, X-X1, 
while XL and XLIII begin with fm and were kept 
with the other Am säras, a group to which XXXIX 
also belongs (see 4.4 below). Other factors that 
influenced the order of the säras include their dates, 
main topics, and introductions, For instance, LVII- 
LXVI are a group of Medinan siras kept together 
in spite of varying lengths (see also their introductory 
formulas); X-XV, besides being alr säras, all feature 
prophet stories and are named after prophets, except 
for XIN, which has almr; and XXXIV and XXXV 
begin with the same formula, as do LXV and LXVI, 
and several groups of süras with the same mysterious 
letters (see below); cf. also LXXIII and LXXIV, 
LXXXV and LXXXVI, and others that begin with 
oaths. For complete lists of the säras and their 
relative lengths, see Bell-Watt, 206-12, and Bauer, 
Anordnung der Suren (see Bibl.) 

Muslim writers normally refer to the süras by 
their names rather than their numbers. Since the 
names were not established during Mubammad’s life- 
time and did not come to be regarded as parts of 
the text, most säras came to be known by more than 
one name, The Egyptian standard edition has had a 
considerable impact in establishing uniform names, 
and most of the alternative ones are no longer used. 
Notable exceptions are the continued use by Indo- 
Pakistani writers (and also Pickthal's translation 
of the names Bani /srá*il for Süra XVII, al-mald'ika. 
for XXXV, al-mu'min for XL, al4affif for LXXXIII, 
al-ingkirik for XCIV, al-silzál for XCIX, and most 
also use Ad'mim for XLI, al-dakr for LXXVI, and 
ablahab for CXI. Flügel and thus Bell and other 
European writers use al-mal@’ike for XXXV, al- 
mwmin for XL, alam nzghrali for XCIV, and tabbat 
for CXI. A complete list of the sara names and 
abbreviations found most often in the literature on 
the Kuran is given in Paret, Kommentar, 551-9. 
Most of the sara names do not indicate the subject- 
matter, as would normally be expected of a title. 
Instead they are taken from a key term or catchword 
that would identify the sūra for those who had them 
memorised, showing that the names arose within the 
oral rather than the written tradition. 

The sür names used in the Egyptian standard 
edition can be classified as follows: (1) Just over half 
of the sūras take their names from key words at 


or near the beginning of the sivas. The method 
most often used is to name the sara for the first 
rhyme-word, Le, the last word of the first verse, 
This is done in 3o sūras: XX**, XXII, XXX, 
XXXVI**, LIS, LIV, LVI, LXIX*, LXXIII-V, 
LXXXII, LXXXV-VIII, LXXXIX*, XC, XCIII*, 
XCVII-VITI, CI*, CH, CINIS, CV-VI, CYIII-IX and 
CXIILXIV. In the eight marked with asterisks, the 
first rhyme-word is also the first word of the sūra, 
a method used in 14 other sires: XXXVII, 
XXXVIII**, L**, LI, LII, LV, LXVIII, LXXVII, 
LXXIX, LXXX, XCIII, XCV and C. The four 
marked with two asterisks are named for their 
mysterious letters. A further 18 are named for other 
key words in the first or second verse: VIII, XXV, 
XXXV, XLI, XLVILVITI, LIX, LXIII, LXVII, 
LXX-LXXIL, LXXVI, LXXVIII, XCVI, XCIX, 
CIX and CX. (2) In about one-third of the saras the 
name is a key term or catchword that occurs else- 
where in the sūra. In 16 of these this is the only 
occurrence of the term in the Kur'ón (given here 
without the definite article): Cow in II, 67-72; 
Table, V, 112-14; Heights, VII, 46-8; Hidir, XV, 80; 
Bec, XVI, 68; Cave, XVIII, 9 ff.; Poets, XXVI, 224; 
Ant, XXVII, 18; Spider, XXIX, 4:; Lukmán, 
XXXI, 12 L; Troops, XXXIX, 71-3; Counsel, XLII, 
38; Hobbling XLV, 28; Sand-dunes, XLVI, 21; 
Apartments, XLIX, 4; and Mutual Fraud, LXIV, 9 
(some first-word and first rhyme-word names listed 
above are also only occurrences). Only two of the 
narrative sūras are named for a key term in the sūra 
that designates the single theme: Joseph (XII) and 
Noah (LXX1). Twelve are named for a key term that 
designates one of several themes or stories: Family 
of “Imrän (111), Women (IV), Jonah (X), Hàd (XD, 
Abraham (XIV), Mary (XIX), Pilgrimage (XXII), 
Confederates (XXXIII), Sheba (XXXIV), and three 
isted abovc—Hidir, Cave, and Lukmán. Seven are 
named for other striking terms that occur also in 
other säras; Cattle (VI), Thunder (XIII), Light 
(XXIV), Ornaments (XLII), Smoke (XLIV), Iron 
(LVII) and Ranks (LXI). (3) The names of 14 süras 
do not occur in these siras, and most do not occur 
anywhere in the Kurn. Most of these names are 
based on verbs that do occur, usually near the begin- 
ning of the sära: Night Journey (XVII), Prostration 
(XXXII), Disputer (LVII), Woman Tested (LX), 
Congregation (LXTI), Divorce* (LXV), Prohibition 
(LXVI), Veiling (LXXXI), Splitting (LXXXI), 
Rending (LXXXIV), and Expanding (XCIV). The 
names of the other three were chosen to indicate the 
function of the sara, The Opening (I), or the main 
theme, Prophets* (XXI) and Unity (of God) (CXII). 
Only the two terms with asterisks occur elsewhere in 
the Kur*n. On the names and abbreviations used 
for the siras, see Paret, Kommentar, 545-50. 

b. The verses. Like the sáras, the verses vary 
considerably in length and style. In some sázas, which 
tend to be short and early, the verses are short and 
often rhythmic, Sometimes there eyen seems to be 
an element of metre (LXXIV, 1-7, XCI, 1-19; cf. 
XCIX, CIV), but this is caused by the repetition of 
certain grammatical forms and not by an effort to 
carry through a strict metre of either syllables or 
stresses. These short, rhythmic verses are often also 
difficult to translate or interpret because of their use 
of rare terms, symbolism, metaphor, and other 
“poetic” features. Most longer siras, and some short 
Medinan ones (eg. LX, LXV), have longer, more 
prosaic verses, often with short statements or 
formulas attached to the ends in order to provide the 
rhyme. The one feature that all the verses have in 
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common is that they end in an irregular rhyme cr 
assonance (discussed in 6.¢ below). Because of the 
rhyme the verses form the most natural divisions of 
the text, and yet we cannot be certain where some 
verses originally ended. Verse divisions are not 
indicated in the oldest manuscripts, and they vary 
somewhat when they are marked, possibly reflecting 
differences in the early oral tradition that go back 
to revisions made in the text during the Prophet's 
lifetime. There is clear evidence that the rhyme and 
the verse divisions were altered in some süras, where 
passages originally in one rhyme were inserted into 
passages in another rhyme (see Bell-Watt, 30 ff.). 
But the main reason for the variation in the verse 
divisions is that the rhyme or assonance is usually 
formed by certain grammatical forms and endings 
that occur frequently in Arabic, and thus within 
many of the longer verses. 

Several different systems of verse division and 
numbering arose within the Muslim community. In 
his English translation M. Pickthall followed an 
Indian text tradition in which VI, 73 of the Ezyptian 
standard text is divided into two verses, so that 74- 
165 become 75-166, XVIII, 18 is divided so that 19- 
110 become 20-111, and XXXVI, 34 and 35 are 
combined so that 36-83 become 35-82. The editors of 
the 1976 Festival edition (see Bibl.) adopted the 
Egyptian verse divisions and numbering throughout. 
Even where the verse divisions are the same, there 
are variations in the numbering in various Muslim 
editions of the Arabic text and translations, depending 
on whether or not the basmala and the mysterious 
letters are counted. The Egyptian standard edition 
counts the basmala (see below) as verse 1 only in the 
Fütiha, and is inconsistent in counting the mysterious 
letters, counting them as a separate verse (verse 1) 
in saras 11, NI, VIT, XIX, XX, XXVI, XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXI, XXXII, XXXVI and XI-XLVI, 
except that in XLII fam and ‘sk are counted as two 
verses. In all other cases the mysterious letters are 
regarded as the beginning of verse 1. Pickthall 
counted these letters as a separate verse in the same 
stiras as in the Egyptian edition and also in X and 
XXXVIII. Some Indo-Pakistani Arabic texts and 
translations of the Kur?án, e.g., those of Pir Salahad- 
din, M. Zafrulla Khan and M. G. Farid, always count 
the basmala as verse 1. 

The Arabic text of the Kur'án most widely used 
in the West until recently is that of Gustav Flügel 
(1834), which does not follow any one Oriental text 
tradition. In an effort to establish an improved text, 
Flügel made many changes in the verse divisions, 
altering the numbering in slightly over half the 
stiras. The verse divisions and numbering are the 
same in the Egyptian and Flügel editions only in 
sūras XV, XLVIILIX, LIII, LIV, LIX-LXX, 
LXXIM, LXXV-VIL, LXXIX, LXXXI-VIII, XC 
XCVII, XCIX, C, CII-V and CYII-X1V. The Flügel 
text never counts the basmala as a verse, and never 
counts the mysterious letters as a separate verse, but 
always as the beginning of verse r, The English 
translations by R. Bell and A. J. Arberry follow the 
Flügel numbering. The Italian translation by A. 
Bausani and the English by A. H. Siddiqui follow 
the Egyptian numbering, as does Yusuf Ali, usually 
but not always. The German translation by R. Paret 
and the French by R. Blachére give both numberings, 
Paret giving the Egyptian first, Blachere the Flügel 
first. For a complete list of tbe differences in these 
two numbering systems and a table for converting 
the Flügel numbers to Egyptian, see Bell-Watt, 202 f. 
The standard work on the various Islamic numbering 


systems is A. Spitaler, Die Verszahlung des Koran 
nach islamischer Überlieferung, Munich 1935. 

c. The basmala. At the beginning of each sära 
except IX stands the basmala, the formula, bismi 
‘Nahi "Frahmáni ‘I-rakim, which can be interpreted 
or translated at least three ways: "In the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate” (e.g, Bell, 
Arberry); "In the name of God, the compassionate 
Merciful (One)" (cf. Blachre); or "In the name of 
the merciful and compassionate God" (cf. Paret). 
This formula occurs one other time in the Kur’an, 
in XXVII, 30, as the opening of Solomon's letter to 
the queen of Sheba. The elements of the basmala also 
occur separately: bismi ‘lah (without the alif in 
bismi, ss in the basmala) occurs once, in XI, 4r, 
and the twin attributes, al-rahmán al-rakim, occur 
together four more times, in I, 3, Tl, 163, XLI, 2 
and LIX, 22, It may be significant that whenever 
these attributes appear together, including in 1, x and 
XXVII, 30, al-rahim always serves as a rhymeword. 
Al-rahmán, always with the definite article, occurs 
within the tex: 57 times altogether—ice. counting I, 1, 
but not the other occurrences of the basmaia at the 
head of the säras. Al-rakim occurs 33 times with the 
definite article, and frequently without. The fact that 
the fast two terms of the basmala occur together 
elsewhere in the Kur’an following the same pattern 
as many other pairs of divine attributes (see 6.c below) 
suggests that the first of the three interpretations 
given above is the best (cf. Jomier, Le nom divin 
"ai-Ralumán? dans le Coran [see Bibl). 

On the origin of the fasmala and its placement at 
the head of the süras there is difference of opinion. 
Some Mustims believe that this formula was part of 
the revelation and was inchided at the head of the 
sūras from the beginning. Textual evidence within 
the Kuran, supported by other early historical 
evidence, suggests that this is not the case. "Alláh"" 
in the basmala is clearly the preferred name for God, 
and al-rakmdn and al-rakim, according to their 
Kur?ànie usage, are either names or epithets for God. 
Yet these names are conspicuously absent in earlier 
parts of the Kurn, where Mubammad’s Lord is 
referred to as rabb, "Lord", and the Kur*ànic formula 
that occurs during this early period is bi ‘smi rabbika, 
“in the name of thy Lord”, occuring in LVI, 74, 96, 
LXIX, 52, and XCVI, r (in this formula bi ‘smi has 
the alif). Then, possibly as much as two years or 
even more after the beginning of Mubammad's 
public ministry, the names al-Rabman and Allah 
‘were introduced into the revelation. For a while the 
name al-Rabman was preferred; see, e.g., XIII, 30, 
XXV, 60 and sixteen times in XIX. Kuranic evi- 
dence supports the testimony of early Muslim 
scholars who report that the Meccans relused to 
accept al-Rabman as the name of God, while they 
did know Allah as a type of "High God" (see W. M. 
Watt, Belief in a “High God", in JSS, xvi [1971], 
35-40). The next stage in this development is seen in 
XVII, tto, a key verse that says Muslims may use 
either name, Allāh or al-Rabmán; but the effect of 
this verse was to replace al-Rabmn with Allāh as the 
Primary or preferred name for God, as is seen in 
XIII, 16, XXXIV, 24 and many other verses that 
parallel the earlier al-Rabmán contexts. After the 
revelation of XVII, rto the term al-rakman seldom if 
ever occurs in the Kur'án alone, and it loses its 
significance as a proper name for God, partly by being 
connected with al-rahim and the Arabic root r-h-m. 
Further evidence for the conclusions stated here are 
given in Welch, Allah and other supernatural beings 
(see Bibl); on the foreign origin of al-rakmdn and its 
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use in Arabia as a proper name for God before and 

during the time of Mubammad, see Gesch. des Qor., 
i 112f.; Horovitz, Jewish proper names, 57-9: 
Foreign vocab., 140 f.; and BASMALA. 

The evidence seems to indicate that the basmala 
came into use as a result of this controversy over 
divine names, probably a short time after the 
revelation of XVII, ro. It is possible that the 
basmala was formed from existing Kurinio expres- 
sions, i.e. bismi lah in XI, 41 and al-rahman al-rakim 
in what is now I, 3; but it seems much more likely 
that the Fatiba and all Kur*inic occurrences of these 
twin attributes date from after XVII, rro, It also 
seems likely that the Basmala was not originally part 
of the Fatiba; note that the Kur%in scholars of 
Medina, Basra, and Syria did not count it as a verse 
in the Fátipa, and that this sūra without the basmala 
is often referred to as al-hamd, which may have been 
its original title [see sasmata], As soon as the basmala 
came into use, Mubammad no doubt used it to 
introduce each recitation of a portion of the Kuran, 
Since many sires contain passages from different 
periods (see s.c below), Mubammad must have 
recited the basmala before many segments that are 
now in the middle of the sivas. Only when the sūras 
reached their final, written form, in some cases after 
Mubammad's death, was the basmala placed at the 
beginning of each sara as we have it today. 

d. The mysterious letters. At the beginning of 
20 Sfiras just after the basmala stands a letter or 
group of letters called in Arabic fawdfih al-suar, 
"the openers of the sūras”, awa%l al-suwar, "the 
beginnings of the sivas", al-hurif al-mubagfa'alaf, 
“the disconnected letters", etc., but generally referred 
to in European languages as "'the mysterious letters", 
They are recited as letters of the alphabet, and for 
14 centuries they have intrigued and baffled Muslim 
scholars. Some saw them as abbreviations, e.g. alr 
for al-rakmdn, alm tor al-rakim, tim for at-rahmán 
al-rakim, s for sédi yä muhammad, ys for yä sayyid 
al-mursalin, etc. “Ikrima and others relate from Ibn 
“Abbas the view that alr, lm, and n together stand 
for al-rahman (Itkàn, ii, 9). Others concluded that the 
letters are not abbreviations, but offered a variety 
of alternative explanations, that they are sounds 
meant to arouse the attention of the Prophet or to 
captivate his audience so they would be more 
attentive, myrtical signs with symbolic meaning 
‘based on the numerical value of the Arabic letters, 
(written) signs of separation (faudgil) between the 
sūras, simply Arabic letters attesting that the 
revelation is in the familiar language of the people, 
etc, Al-Suyüt (ibid., 10) mentions, for instance, a 
tradition related by Ibn Ishik on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas in which a group of Jews tell Muhammad 
that the numerical value of the letters would indicate 
the number of years his community would Jast, At 
first they heard him recite alm (1 + 30 + 40 = 71), 
and said it would last 71 years. Then they heard 
alms (x + 30 + 40 + 60) suggesting 131 years, then 
air (x + 30 + 200) or 251 years, and then almr or 
271 years. [n the end they concluded that the matter 
was ambiguous. Al-Suydtt discusses these and many 
other possibilities (ibid., 8-13) and concludes that the 
fawáti are simply mysterious letters or symbols 
known fully only to God. Later Muslim scholars have 
tended to accept this view, although the abbreviation 
theory has remained popular. A few modern Muslims. 
have put forward new variations of mediaeval sug- 
gestions, e.g. Hashim Amir Ali (see Bibl. argues that 
all of the groups of letters, not just some of them, 
are vocatives addressed to the Prophet, and ‘Alt 


Nasüb al-Tahir (see Bihl.) proposes that the numerical 
value of the ietters represents the number of verses 
in the “original” (in most cases, Meccan) versions of 
the sūras or groups of süras concerned. Citing the 
same examples as al-Suyüti (but not always the same 
values), al-Tahir says, for instance, that Sūra VII, 
which has 205 verses and begins with alms (1 + 30 + 
40 + 90 = 16x1), originally consisted of only the first 
161 verses. In other cases he has to combine various 
groups of stirasin order to obtain the required number 
of verses. Thus, adding the rrr verses of XII and the 
“x20 Meccan verses" of XI gives him ast, the value 
of the letters alr which occur at the beginning of 
these two siras (and also X, XIV, and XV, which he 
does not mention). Süra XIII, with almr (z + 30 + 
40 + 200 = 271), he argues has o Meccan verse 
which when added to the 231 of XI and XII gives 
the required 272. In response, it is sufficient to note 
that no sira with the letters now has the same 
number of verses as the value of the letters, and in no 
case does al-Tahir's suggested number of original or 
Meccan verses agree with the view given in the 
Egyptian standard edition, much less a critical view 
of the chronology of the stiras involved. This theory 
is a prime example of the way arbitrary speculation 
has been applied to these letters. 

‘A number of Western scholars have taken up the 
challenge to explain these letters since the publication 
of Th. Noldeke's Geschichte des Qoráms in 1860. 
Nóldeke suggested (215 f.) that they are the initials 
or monograms of the owners of the manuscripts used 
by Zayd when he first compiled the Kur'an, e.g. 
alr{s} for al-Zubayr, almr for al-Mughira and hm for 
‘Abd ab-Rabmán. These monograms, he said, got 
into the text by accident when later Muslims no 
longer knew their meaning. This view was widely 
accepted for a while in Europe and was taken up 
again and defended in 190r by H. Hirschfeld (New 
rescarches, 141-3) who however regarded each letter 
as the initial of a different owner, ri] for al-Zubayr, 
m {or al-Mughira, à for Hudhayfa, etc. Hirschfeld's 
reason for rejecting the view that the letters went 
back to Mubammad was that if they did “he must 
have had an important share in the arrangement of 
the stiras, and this would contradict all we know of 
the compilation of the Qorán" (141). But by the time 
Hirschfeld’s book was published, Nüldeke had 
reversed his position, on the basis of a brief but 
insightful discussion on the subject by O. Loth 
(Tabari's Korancommentar, in ZDMG, xxxv (1881), 
603 f.). According to Loth, the letters occur only in 
"late Meccan and early Medinan sūras” when 
Mubammad was "drawing near to Judaism", and in 
some cases the beginning verses contain an allusion 
to the letters (ie. “these are the signs (dydl) of the 
Book"). He concluded that the letters are Cabalistic 
symbols standing for certain key words and phrases 
in the sūras before which they stand. Loth's argu- 
ments were sufficient to cause Nüldeke to abandon 
his earlier view and conclude that the letters are part 
of the revelation, having however no special meaning 
other than as mystical allusions to the heavenly Book 
(Orientalische Skiszem, 1892, so, also stated in 
Eney. Brit, oth ed, xvi, 5971). F. Schwally, in 
a perceptive survey of the literature up to 1919 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, 6878), wisely rejected Loth's 
abbreviation suggestions as being too arbitrary (73), 
while commending him on his main argument (73-5). 
Schwally could not, however, accept Néldeke’s later 
view, calling it “doubtful” and insisting that "the 
symbols are still somehow connected with the 
redaction of the sūras” (76). Leaving open the 
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possibility that the letters are part of the revelation, 
Schwally made the following important statement: 
“If Mubammad was indeed the originator of the 
symbols, then he must also have been the editor of 
the ciphered süras. This would indeed contradict 
earlier prevailing views, but would agree with our 
earlier statements that the Prophet relied on secre- 
taries to whom he dictated his revelations, that 
already his object was to produce a special book of 
revelation, and that the manner in which pieces 
from various periods but of similar content are 
strung together in certain sūras produces the im- 
pression that this editing originates from the Prophet 
himself” (77). Schwally was thus a harbinger of the 
work of Bell in the 19303. 

In the meanwhile, two more attempts were made 
to follow up on Loth’s version of the abbreviation 
theory. In r921 Hans Bauer (Anordnung der Suren) 
provided statistical evidence for Schwally's first 
point, that the letters are connected with the redac- 
tion of the süras, but failed to follow up on the 
second. Instead, he offered an unconvincing list of 
catchwords for which the letters are said te be old 
abbreviations: ys for yas‘d, "he who runs", in 
XXXVI, 20; s for sdfindt, “chargers”, in XXXVIII, 
315 $ for karinuhu, “he who is at his side", in L, 23 
and 27, etc, For the groups of säras with the same 
letters he sought some "inner or outer connection 
among the stiras”, and suggested that fs(m) in XXVI- 
VIII stood for [6r sinin, “Mount Sinai", and Moses, 
and that alm stood for al-mafháni (ses tb above). 
Independently E. Goossens proposed a similar view 
in a 1925 Isl. article (sec Bibi.), that the letters are 
abbreviations for discarded sara titles: & for Kur'ün, 
n tor al-niin, “the fish", or dhu "I-niix, one of Jonah's 
titles, etc. The alr sūras, now named after individual 
messengers, he said once formed a süro-group called 
al-rusul, “the messengers”, and the alm süras formed 
a similar group called al-mathal, “the parable”. His 
most innovative suggestion was that some letters are 
remnants of titles that were discarded or abbreviated 
when some sūras were rearranged, e.g. 35 (XXXVI) 
is the remnant of al-yas or al-yásin (two names for 
Elias in XXXVII, 123, 130), the title of an earlier 
sūra consisting of XXXVI + XXXVII, 12-182, and 
$ (XXXVIII) is the remnant of al-saffat (the first 
word and title of what is now X XXVII), the title of 
an earlier sūra consisting of XXXVII, rrr + 
XXXVIII. Bauer and Goossens inspired another 
abbreviation theory, that of Morris Seale (see Bibl.) 
who suggested that the letters served as mnemonics 
of the contents of the siras involved. Seale accepted 
Bauer's Mount Sinai and Moses for fs(m) and Goossens’ 
al-rusul for alr, but preferred al-mato“za, "'admoni- 
tion" for alm and Y anus (Jonah) for ys. The diversity 
of these proposals and the fact that several alternative 
suggestions are often equally plausible demonstrate 
the futility of this approach, which also fails to 
respond to some of the textual evidence. In the end, 
what Schwally said of Loth’s abbreviation suggestions 
applies also to those of Bauer, Goossens, and Seale, 

James A. Bellamy in a 1973 JOS article (see 
Bibl.) has proposed an abbreviation theory that 
attempts to avoid the arbitrariness of the others. 
Starting with the views recorded by the classical 
commentators that air, alm, aimr, hm, and n (letters 
that occur at the beginning of all but ten of the 
affected sūras) are abbreviations for al-rakmin or 
al-rakim oc both, Bellamy proposes that these letters 
stand for these terms in the basmala, and that all the 
other mysterious letters are also abbreviations for 
this formula, In order to accomplish this he suggests. 


a number of emendations, so that | and k > ba, 5 
and $ > m, y > b, and € > bs or s, Thus with the 
change of only one letter, (sm, 45, [^y 75, alms, 3, and hy 
become basm, bas, bah, bs, almm, m, and m, all 
suitable abbreviations for the basmala. This leaves 
only lw sb and Wy, which with two and four 
changes respectively become fim bsm and bah sin. 
Bellamy suggests that when the basmala was first 
introduced (in the "middle and late Meccan” sūras) it 
was abbreviated variously by the Prophet's scribes 
at the beginning of these 29 siivas, and that the later 
compilers, failing to recognise these abbreviations, 
gave them a permanent place in the text by writing 
the basmala out in full just before them. Most of 
Bellamy's suggested emendations are indeed plau- 
sible, but his theory as a whole is not consistent with 
some of the textual evidence (e.g. the letters are 
almost certainly not Meccan, but Medinan), does not 
answer some crucial questions (e.g. the relationship 
of the letters to their immediate contexts), and is 
based on several very unlikely assumptions (e.g. that 
2 new formula was abbreviated a dozen different 
ways by unknown scribes in Mecca who died without 
revealing their meaning, that the well-known scribes 
in Medina knew nothing about the abbreviations, 
etc). 

Any solution to the puzzle of the mysterious letters 
must provide a reasonable theory that is consistent 
with all of the textual evidence, and the place to 
begin is the immediate contexts of the letters, which 
provide some important clues. The following list 
gives the sfira number, the position the såra would 
have if all the sūras (except the Fatiba) were arranged 
exactly according to length (based on Bauer, of. cil., 
Table 11; see also Bell-Watt, 206-12, for the length 
of each sara), the letters, and the opening formula 


or phrase: 
2 (2) alm That is the Book, wherein is no doubt 
3(4) aim — ...He has sent down on thee the 
Book 
2(5) alms A Book sent down to thee 
10 (11) alr Those are the signs of the Wise Book 
11 (to) alr A Book whose signs are made clear 
ta (12)alr Those are the signs of the clear Book; 
We have sent it down zs an Arabic 
Koran 
15 (34) alme Those are the signs of the Book 
14 (33) al” A Book We have sent down to thee 
15 (41) alr Those are the signs of the Book and 
à clear Kun 
19 (29) Mfg. Mention of thy Lord's mercy to His 
servant Zechariah 
20 (17) th Wal have sent down the Kur’4n upon 
t 
26 (15) fsm Those are the signs of the clear Book 
27(25) fs Those are the signs of the Kur'án and 
a clear Book 
28 (16) sm Those are the signs of the clear Book 
29 (27) alm — Do the people reckon that they ... 
will not be tried? 
30 (36) alm — The Romans have been vanquished 
31 (46) alm Those are the signs of the wise Book 
32 (54) alm The sending down of the Book wherein 
is no doubt 
36 (40) ys By the wise Kuran ... the sending 
down of the Almighty 
38(39)s By the Kurin, containing the 
remembrance 
4o(z3) hm The sending down of the Book is from 
God the Almighty 
41 (37) bm A sending down from the Merciful, the 


‘Compassionate, A Book whose signs 
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have been distinguished as an Arabic | sîn mim, and one each with fa 


414 
Kur?án, 

42 (35) Am'sk So reveals to thee and to those before 
thee God, the Almighty 

43 (31) bm — By the clear Book. Behold, We have 
made it an Arabic Kur. 

44 (55) hm By the clear Book. We have sent it 
down in a blessed night 

45 (42) bm. The sending down of the Book is from. 
God, the Almighty 

46 (42) km The sending down of the Book is from 
God, the Almighty 

50 (s2)& By the glorious Kur’an 

68 (62) » By the Pen and what they inscribe 


‘Two points, stressed by Schwally, Bauer, Loth and 
others but largely disregarded by all the abbreviation 
theories, stand out in this list: the mysterious letters 
influenced the final arrangement of the Kur'án, and 
they are closely related to the introductory formulas 
and to the Book. Groups of siras with the same 
letters but with widely varying lengths have been 
kept together even though this violates the principle 
cf arranging the sūras according to length, This 
suggests that separate collections of sēras with the 
same letters existed at the time of the compilation 
of the Kur'àn and that the redactors were hesitant 
to break them up. The most likely reason for this 
hesitancy is that they regarded the letters as part 
of the revelation, and the groups of sáras as going 
back to the Prophet. Ir: nearly every case the letters 
are followed immediately by a reference to some form 
of the revelation, usually a distinctive revelation 
formula or oath that mentions the Book or the Kuran 
or both (XXIX and XXX being obvious exceptions). 
Tn II this formula occurs in verse 2, which Schwally 
(Gesch. des Qor., ii, 75) says was probably the original 
beginning of the sūra. In XIX a Book formula, 
“Mention in the Book Mary (Abraham, etc)", 
introduces five other accounts (verses 16, 41, 51, ete.), 
but what appears to be an older formula is retained 
at the beginning of the first (verse 2). The close 
connection between the mysterious letters and the 
Book is proved by the fact that, although many sūras 
begin with formulas or oaths, only one other súra 
opens with the same type of revelation formula, 
namely, XXXIX, which belongs with the bm sūras. 
It begins exactly the same as three of them (XL, XLV 
and XLVI), it shares the same themes, and it is placed 
with them despite its length (see Bauer, Table II). 
Ubayy and others are in fact said to have read bm 
at the beginning of this sia (Materiais, 160). Revela- 
tion is mentioned in a few other sūra introductions, 
but they are different, e.g. XVIII and XXV begin 
with praise formulas (al-hamdu li "lah and tabéraka), 
XCVII with a wa-md adráka formula (see 72 below) 
and LV mentions al-Jur'án in verse 2, but is in a 
completely different style. There is also some cor- 
relation between specific formulas and groups of 
sūras with the same mysterious letters, eg. the 
fom süras have the same formula, three of the jon 
sūras have the same formula, and four with unique 
letters (ys, $, & and n) begin with oaths, 

Whether or not Loth is correct in saying that 
several of the introductory formulas contain allusions 
to the mysterious letters, there is other evidence 
that these letters are part of the revelation and 
were recited as separate letters from the beginning. 
For one thing, most of the groups of letters when 
recited as letters of the alphabet introduce the 
rhyme of their respective sūras. The 17 såras with 
groups of letters ending in im, in, or an (Le. six 
with alif Kim mim, six with ha mim, two with (^ 


sin, and niin) 
all have this rhyme, with one partial exception, 
Sūra XX, on the other hand, with fi? 44, has the 
d rhyme (in verses 1-24); XXXVIII, with sád, has 
the rhyme db, dp, etc.; Xl, with alif lim ra, has 
ir, r in verses 1-5; and XIII, with alif làm mim 
rë’, and XLII, with Ad? mim, ‘ayn sin Aaf, both 
have im, an in verses 1-5, and then change to db, 
dr and ij, ir, respectively. The correspondence is 
not exact, and there are exceptions, but this close 
relationship between the letters and the rhyme or as- 
sonance of the säras must be more than a coincidence. 

Another striking fact that must be more than 
coincidental is that the mysterious letters represent 
every consonantal form in Arabic, while no form 
occurs for more than one letter. Thus we have y but 
no b, 4, or th; f but no dj or bh; r but no z; s but 
but no dj { but no z; € but no gh; k but no f. 
or w; and $ but no d or dh—along with each of the 
forms that represent only one letter, % /, m, n, and h 
(note that in Kafic Arabic w was written like k and f, 
and d and dà were written like A, except that letters 
were not attached to the ends of w, d, and dh). The 
most reasonable explanation of the fact that these 
14 letters, and uo others, occur is that they were 
intended to represent the Arabic alphabet. If this is 
so, then the statements in the introductory formulas 
saying that the revelation was being sent down as a 
“clear Book" (hitdb mubin) in Arabic take on new 
significance; other passages (XVI, 103, XXVI, 195) 
speak of the revelation being in “plain Arabic speech” 
(lisdn “arabi mubin). The fact that the literature on 
variant readings does not record differences in the 
way the 14 consonantal forms were recited seems to 
indicate that there was a strong oral tradition 
supporting the mysterious letters. 

‘A number of questions still remain, but the evi- 
dence seems to support Loth, the later Néldeke, 
Schwally, Bell, and Alan Jones (see Bibl.) in regarding 
the mysterious letters as part of the revelation. 
Moreover, Bell seems to have been correct in seeing 
the letters and the introductory formulas as part of 
the early Medinan revisions adapting the sūras for 
inclusion in the written scripture Muhammad was 
preparing. It is not unlikely that the sūras with the 
letters are the ones Muhammad prepared for the 
Book. The letters are significant for understanding 
the history of the text, and the chronology of the 
text is important for understanding the letters. 


5. CunoxoLocv or tar Text 


The Kuür'án responds constantly and often expli- 
citly to Mubammad's historical situation, giving 
encouragement in times of persecution, answering 
questions from his followers and opponents, com- 
menting on current events, etc. Major doctrines and 
regulations for the Muslim community, which are 
never stated systematically in the Kurán, are in- 
troduced gradually and in stages that are not always 
clear, There are apparent contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in the presentation of both the beliefs and 
the regulations, and the latter are sometimes altered 
to fit new situations. Thus it is essential to know the 
approximate dates or historical settings of some 
passages, and at least the chronological order of 
others, if they are to be understood fully. This 
problem was recognised by early Muslim scholars 
Who devoted much attention to it ín the first few 
centuries, until a fairly rigid system of dating was 
established and given the imprimatur of orthodoxy. 
In modern times the study of the chronology of the 
Kur has been almost exclusively a domain of 
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Western scholars, who have not however been able 
to reach a consensus on a dating system, or even on 
the possibility of establishing one. 

a. Historical references and allusions in 
the Kur’an, The Kuan mentions specifically or 
alludes to a number of historical events in the life 
of Mubammad and his contemporaries, but it gives 
no dates or other indications as to exactly when 
these events occurred. In most cases, the specific 
occasions alluded to and the dates of the passages 
involved cannot be determined. This is especially 
true for the period before the Hidjra in 622, for 
which there are only a few references to dateable 
historical events, and even if the events could be 
identified with certainty this would be of little help 
in dating the passages that refer to them, e.g. XXX, 
2-5, mentions a military defeat of the Byzantines, 
presumably their loss of Jerusalem to the Persians 
in 614 (cf. also CV, believed to refer to a military 
expedition against Mecca in the middle years of the 
6th century). There aro many allusions to Muham- 
mad’s personal situation in Mecca (e.g. the persecu- 
tion he suffered, accusations made by his opponents, 
his early life and orphanhood) and to specific prac- 
tices of the Meccans, but the passages that contain 
these allusions cannot be dated with any precision. 
It is only in the Medinan period that we have a 
number of passages that can be dated fairly precisely 
On the basis of references or allusions io specific 
historical events that can be dated from other 
sources, For instance, the battle of Badr (sprinz 624) 
and the battle of Hunaya (early 630) are mentioned 
by name in HI, 123, and IX, 25, respectively. The 
change of the Aibla [g..] (direction one faces when 
performing theritual prayer) from Jerusalem to Mecca 
in late 623 or early 624 is discussed in I, 162-50. The 
adoption of the ancient pilgrimage rituals about the 
time of the battle of Badr is discussed in 11, 158, 195, 
V, 95 f., etc., where the Ka'ba, al-Safá and al-Marwa 
(two ancient holy places in Mecca), Mount ‘Arafat, 
and al-Mash'aral-Harám (the sanctuary in Muzdalifa) 
are all mentioned by name, Mubammad’s adopted 
son, Zayd (b. Hiritha), is mentioned by name in 
XXXII, 37 in connection with an episode that 
‘occurred in the spring of 627. And many other events 
are alluded to, although not by name: the battle of 
Ubud (625) in III, 153-74; the expulsion of the Jewish 
tribe of al-Nadir (625) in LIX, 2-5; the Day of the 
Trench (627) in XXXII, 9-27; the expedition to 
Khaybar (628) in XLVIII, r5; the expedition to 
Tabūk (650) in IX, 29-35, etc. All Kur'ünic dating 
systems, Muslim and non-Muslim, take these histori- 
cal references and allusions in Medinan contexts as 
their starting-point. 

b. Traditional Muslim dating. Di the 
early Islamic centuries a number of passages ín the 
Kuran came to be connected with stories that arose 
in the attempts to reconstruct the life of the Prophet, 
especially for the period in Mecca before the Hidjra: 
LIM, 1-18, and LXXX, 15-29, came to be inter- 
preted as Mubammad's call visions, while XCIV came 
to be associated with a story about the miraculous 
opening of his breast and purification of his heart, 
XCVI and LXXIV with his call to public prophet- 
hood, XVII, 1, with his Night Journey, etc. (see, e.g. 
al-Tabarl and al-Zamakhsharl, ad loce.; for the 
European literature, Paret, Kommentar, 4604, 
513-15, 493 and 295 .). Other passages came to be 
connected with certain events in the life of the Muslim 
community: XIX is said to have been recited to the 
‘Negus of Abyssinia by Muhammad's followers who 
were forced to emigrate from Mecca to escape 


persecution around 615; and a written copy of XX 
is said to have been involved in the conversion of 
“Umar at about the same time. Early Kur'án scholars 
also attempted to identify and explain vague allu- 
sions in the Kur’’n, eg. they explained that the 
blind man alluded to in LXXX was a certain ‘Abd 
Allāh b. Umm Maktánn, and that the man involved in 
a divorce dispute in LVIII was Aws b. al-Samit. And 
episodes related to IX, 4o, XXIV, 11-20, XXXIII, 
3740, LXVI, 3-5, CXI, 1-5, and many others were 
similarly explained. From these stories and explana- 
tions there arose a separate genre of Islamic literature 
called asbáb al-nuznt, “the occasions of the revela- 
tion", the prime example being a work of the same 
title by al-Wabidt (d. 468/1075-5). This literature 
does not attempt to provide a complete system for 
dating the various parts of the Ku%in, and only a 
small proportion of the text is treated, Also, there 
are a number of inconsistencies, e.g. whether XCVI 
or LXXIV was the "first revelation” (see Itkan, i, 
231). Some of tho stories and other explanations 
found in this literature and in the Kur'àn commen- 
taries are obviously legendary, and in some cases 
the process by which these accounts came to be 
attached to Kur°inic passages can be reconstructed 
(seo, e.g., H. Birkeland, The legend of the opening of 
Muhammad's breast, Oslo 1955, and The Lord guideth, 
Oslo 1956, 38-55). Others probably have some 
historical validity, but there is often good reason to 
suspect elaborate embellishment. These accounts— 
historical, semi-historical, and legendary—came to 
be accepted, often without discrimination, as the 
basis for the traditional Muslim dating of the Kur'àn. 
The adoption of the Kur’an as a primary source 
for Islamic law played an important role in the 
establishment of a chronological order for the text. 
Rather than attempting to explain away the in- 
consistencies in passages giving regulations for the 
Aluslim community, Kur'àn scholars and jurists came 
to acknowledge the differences, while arguing that 
the latest verse on any subject “abrogated” all earlier 
verses that contradicted it. A classic example in- 
volves the Kur'ánic teaching or regulation on drinking 
wine, where V, 90, which has a strong statement 
against the practise, came to be interpreted as a 
prohibition, abrogating Il, 219, and IV, 43, which 
appear to allow it. This theory or doctrine of abroga- 
tion [naskl) has only limited support in the Kur'àn 
itself, since the verses on which it is based, especially 
IL, 106, involve passages that are no longer in the 
Kupán, But a number of treatises on the subject 
influenced the development of the traditional dating 
of the Kur%in by establishing a widespread belief in 
the chrouological order of certain groups of isolated 
verses. Eventually, long lists of "abrogating and 
abrogated (verses) (al-ndsith wa 'l-mansūkh) were 
drawn up, as jurists and others, in efforts to support 
their own views, sought out all possible inconsistencies 
and claimed that the "earlier" verses involved had 
been abrogated. See waski and tapsir; J¢hén, ii, 
207; Bell-Watt, 86-9; Burton, Collection, 46-104. 
The task of dating parts of the Kur’an and deter- 
mining its chronological order was further complicated 
by the assumption that tbe present sūras were the 
original units of revelation, ie. that except for a few 
verses in some süras, cach såra was revealed all at 
once or during a short period of time before the next 
sära was begun. This assumption led to the practice 
of designating each süra as “Meccan” or ""Medinan"" 
(Le. revealed before or after the Hidjra) and to 
attempts to determine the exaet chronological order 
of all the sūras as wholes—rather than dealing with 
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separate parts as in the asbdb al-nuzil and al-ndsifht 
wa ‘-mansith literature, But al-Suyfitl’s lists of 
siras attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. ca. 68/688), 
Katáda b. Difama (d. ca. 112/730), and others show 
that the schools of these early Kur'án scholars could 
not agree even on whether some sūras were “Meccan” 
or “Medinan”, much less on their exact chronological 
order (Itkān, i, tof). Al-Baydàwi (d. 716/1316) 
classified the süras as “Meccan”, “Medinan”, or 
“disputed”, and included r7 in this last category: 
XIII, XLVH, LV, LVII, LXI, LXIV, LXXXIII, 
XCV, XCVIL-C, CH, CVII and CXICXIV. The 
lists given by alSuyütl show that there was also 
difference of opinion on six others: XLIX, LXII- 
LXHI, LXXVII, LXXXIX and XCII. The chron- 
ological order attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas (ibid.) came to 
be widely accepted, and with a few changes was 
adopted by the editors of the Egyptian standard 
edition of the Kuan (1322/1924), who indicated in 
the heading to each sára the sára revealed just before 
it and any verses that belong to a dilferent period. 
Thus the heading for XIV reads; "'Süra of Abraham, 
Meccan, except verses 28 and 29 which are Medinan 
it has 52 verses; it was revealed after Sara of Noah’ 

The Egyptian standard edition gives the following 
chronological order of the stiras, with the verses 
said to date from a different period given in paren- 
theses: XCVI, LXVIII (17-33, 48-50 Med.), LXXIII 
(ro t, 20 Med), LXXIV, I, CXI, LXXXI, 
LXXXVII, XCII, LXXXIX, XCI, XCIV, CHI, 
C, CVIII, CH, CVI, CIX, CV, CXII, CXIV, CXII, 
LUI, LXXX, XCVII, XCI, LXXXV, CVI, CI, 
LXXV, CIV, LXXVII (48 Med.), L (38 Med), XC, 
LXXXVI, LIV (54-6 Med.), XXXVIII, VII (163-70 
Med), LXXII, XXXVI (45 Med), XXV (68-70 
Med), XXXV, XIX (58, 71 Med.), XX (130 f. Med), 
LVI (72 f. Med), XXVI (197, 224-7 Med.), XXVII, 
XXVIII (52-5 Med., 85 during Hidjra), XVII (26, 
32 L, 57, 73°80 Med.), X (40, 94-6 Med.), XI (rz, 17, 
314 Med.), X11 (1-3, 7 Med.), XV, VI (20, 23, 91, r14, 
141, 151-3 Med), XXXVII, XXXI (27-9 Med.), 
XXXIV (6 Med), XXXIX (52-4 Med), XL (56 f 
Med), XLI, XLII (23-5, 27 Med), XLIH (s4 Med.), 
XLIV, XLV (14 Med.), XLVI (10, 15, 35 Med.), Ll, 
LXXXVII, XVIII (28, 83-101 Med), XVI (126-8 
Med), LXXI, XIV (281. Med), XXI, XXIII, 
XXXII (16-20 Med.), LII, LXVII, LXX, LXXVIII, 
LXXIX, LXXXII, LXXXIV, XXX (17 Med), 
XXIX (rr Med), LXXXIII—Hidjra—!l (z8r 
later), VIII (30-6 Mec), HI, XXXII, LX, IV. 
XCIX, LVII, XLVII (r3 during Hidjra), X11, LV 
LXXVI, LXV, XCVIII, LIX, XXIV, XXII, LXII, 
LVIII, XLIX, LXVI, LXIV, LXI, LXII, XLVIII, 
V, IX (128 4. Mec.), CX. Sūra JI is the only one said 
to have an addition Jater in the same period. Sūras 
VIII, XLVII, and IX, all Medinan, are the only ones 
said to have earlier verses inserted into later sūras. 
Of the 86 Meccan süros, 33 are said to have some 
Medinan verses. The traditional dating seen here is 
‘based on three assumptions: (1) that the present 
sáras were the original units of revelation, (2) that it 
is possible to determine their chronological order, 
and (3) that Tradition (including the kadith, sira, 
asbab al-nuzal, al-nasith wa 'I-mansükà, and tafsis bi 
"I-ma?tkür literature) provides a valid basis for dating 
the siiras. 

c. Modern Western dating. Since the mid-roth 
century, Western scholars have been applying 
critical methods to the Kur%n in varying degrees, 
and have proposed a variety of dating systems. The 
‘one that has gained the most acceptance is that of 
what might be called the Four-period School, 


founded by Gustav Weil in his Hisiorisch-Rritische 
Einleitung in der Koran (1844, 1878). Weil reassessed 
the dating of the Kur%in and offered his own chron- 
ological order of the sūras using three criteria: 
(1) references to historical events known from other 
sources, (2) the character of the revelation as re- 
flecting Muhammad's changing situation and roles, 
and (3) the outward appearance or form of the 
revelation (rst ed., 54 f.). His most notable contribu- 
tion was his division of the “Meccan süras" into 
three groups, thus establishing altogether four 
periods of revelation, with the dividing points at 
about the time of the emigration to Abyssinia (ca, 
615), Mubammad's return from al-TWit (ca. 620), 
and the Hidjra (September 622). Weil's four-period 
dating system and his three criteria were then 
adopted, with some changes in the order of the savas, 
by Th. Nóldcke in 1860 and F. Schwally in 1909 in 
their monumental Gesch. des Qor, and then by R. 
Blachére in his Introd. (1947, 1959) and translation, 
Le Coran (1949-56, 1966). In the ast ed. of his trans- 
lation, Blachére arranged the sáras in what he took 
to be their chronological order; in the 2nd ed. the 
süras were put ia the traditional order (this 2nd ed. 
was meant for a wider public; but Blachére may also 
have felt, after deeper acquaintanceship with Bell's 
work, that it was not possible to arrange the suras 
in an exact chronological order). In order to show 
the similarities and differences among the three 
versions of this four-period system, and to facilitate 
a comparison of this system with the traditional 
dating, the three European versions are all given 
below. The few verses in some siiras that are said to 
date from a different period are not indicated here, 
except where Blachére divided two sūras in the first 
edition of his translation. 

The süras of the First or Early Meccan Period 

tend to be short, with short, rhythmic verses. They 
often begin with a series of Adhin-style oaths, and 
the language is said to be full of “poetic imagery 
and power", Assuming a progressive deterioration of 
style, Weil placed in the First Period the säras he 
felt have the most exalted poetic style, along with 
others that share the same themes and general style. 
The chronological order of the sūras of the First 
Period according to the three versions is as follows: 
Well: 96, 74, 73, 106, 111, 53, 81, 68, 87, 92, 89, 
93, 94, 103, 100, 108, 102, 107, 109, 105, 113, 114, 
112, 80, 97, 9T, 85, 00, 95, tor, 75, 104, 77, 86, 70, 
78, 79, 82, 84, $6, 88, $2, 69, 83, 99. 
Naldeke: 96, 74, 111, 106, 108, 104, 107, 102, 105, 
92, 90, 94, 93, 97, 86, 91, 80, 68, 87, 95, 103, 85, 
73, IOE, 99, 82, Bt, 53, 84, 100, 79, 77, 78, 88, 89, 
75, 83, 69, ST, 52, 56, 70, 55, 112, 109, 113, 114, I. 
Blachére: 96173, 74177, 105, 93, 94, 103, 91, 107, 86, 
95, 99, tor, 100, 92, 82, 87, 8o, 81, 84, 79, 88, 52, 
56, 69, 77, 78, 75, 55, 97, 53, 102, 96°, 70, 73, 76, 
85, 747%, 11x, 108, 104, 90, 105, 89, 112, 109, 1, 113, 
314, 

The sūras of the Second or Middle Meccan 
Period are longer and “more prosaic”, but still with 
"poetic" qualities. In style they are said to form 
a transition between the sūras of the First and 
Third periods. The signs of God in nature and the 
divine attributes such as mercy (rahma) are empha- 
sised, and God is often called the Merciful One 
Val-rabmán). There are vivid descriptions of paradise 
and the hellfire, and here too the punishment-stories 
are introduced. The süras of the Second Period are 
(italics = Néldeke only; parentheses = Blachére only): 
Weil: 1, 51, 36, 50, 54, 44, 19, 20, 2t, 23, 25, 26, 
67, 37, 38, 43, 7%) 55, 15, 76. 
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Naldeke and Blachtre: (52), 54, (68), 37, 7t, 75, 44 
50, 20, 26, ES, 19, 38, 36, 43, 72, 67, 23, 21, 25, 77, 
27, 18. 

The süras of the Third or Late Meccan Period 
are even longer and “more prosaic", and Wei) says 
the "poetic power" has been lost altogether. The 
revelation often takes the form of sermons or speeches, 
and the prophet stories and punishment-stories are 
retold in more and more detail. Noldeke emphasises 
changesin vocabulary, but similarity of form, in 
Late Meccan and Medinan suras. The süras of the 
Third Period are: 

Weil: 7, 72, 35, 27, 28, 17, 10, 11, 12, 6, 31, 34, 39, 
40, 32, 42, 45, 46, 18, 16, T4, 41, 30, 29, 13, 64. 

Néldeke and Blachére: 32, 43, 45, (17), 16, 30, 11, 
t4, 12, 40, 28, 39, 29, 31, 42, 10, 34, 35, 7, 46, 6, 13. 

The Medinan sivas and their chronological order 
are determined by the subjec matter of these 
revelations that reflect Mubammad’s growing political 
power and the general development of events in 
Medina after the Hidjra. New themes and key terms 
are said to help distinguish these sūras from certain 
Late Meccan ones. The Medinan stizas are: 

Weil: 2, 98, 62, 65, 22, 4, 8, 47, 57, 3, 59, 24, 63, 33, 
48, 110, 61, 60, 58, 49, 66, 9, 5. 

Néldeke and Blachère: 2, 98, 64, 62, 8, 47, 3, 61, 57, 
47 65, 59, 33, 63, 24, 58, 22, 48, 66, 60, 110, 49, 9, 5- 

Here we see a combination of excessive dependence 
on traditional Muslim dating and on matters of form 
and style, e.g. in Weil's First Period the first 34 
süros, with just a few exceptions, are in almost 
exactly the same order as in the traditional Muslim 
dating (cf. the Egyptian list above). Weil then closed 
this period with eleven sūras that have the same 
“poetic style", but are dated considerably later by 
Muslims (note the exact order of LXX-LXXXIV), 
Nüldeke then accepted all of Weil's First Period 
siiras, and added three more (1, LI, LV); and Blachtre 
accepted all of Nóldeke's except for two (LI, LX VIII), 
and added one (LX XVI)— these differences involve 
mainly the dividing points between the periods. Also, 
the traditional stories involving certain süras— 
Mubammad's call (XCVI, LXXIV), an incident in- 
volving Mubammad's uncle, ‘Abd al-Uzzà (CXI), 
the emigration to Abyssinia (XIX, XX), etc.—scem 
to have been accepted as historical. But the Tradition, 
especially on the Meccan period, is not this trust- 
worthy. Weil, Nóldeke, and Blachtre have accepted 
the three assumptions of the traditional Muslim 
dating stated above; their four-period system is 
essentially little more than a European variation 
of the traditional dating. On the question of style, 
it is true that there were changes through the years; 
but there is no reason to assume that all sūras with 
the same style belong to the same period. The Four. 
period School have not demonstrated the validity 
of the historical framework or the development of 
ideas and key terms assumed by their system, which 
has been widely accepted in the West with much more 
confidence than is justified. It should be emphasised, 
however, that this system is often used by others in 
a rigid way not intended by its founders (Weil and 
Naldeke), e.g. giving the exact chronological order 
of several verses, or the exact mumber of occurrences 
oi a term in each period. Schwally in particular 
emphasised that the order proposed by Naldeke was 
only approximate, 

Three other dating systems were proposed by 
Europeans within a span of ten years around the turn 
of the zoth century. That of H. Grimme, presented 
in his Mohammed (1892-5), ii, 25 ff., was basically 
a variation of Nüldeke's, with more emphasis on 
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stages in the development of doctrinal themes. 
Grimme's analysis of groups of ideas that occur 
together in the Kur'án was useful, but his view of the 
overall sequence of ideas (monotheism, resurrection, 
the Last Day, ete.) was not widely accepted, and has. 
since been discredited. Sir William Muir, in his 
The Goran: its composition and teaching (1506), 43-7, 
offered an arrangement of the sivas in six periods 
(five Meccan and one Medinan). His most significant 
and innovative suggestion was that the first period 
in the composition of the Kurn comprised eighteen 
short sivas, which he called "rhapsodies", dating 
from before Mubemmad's call: CIH, C, XCIX, XCI, 
CVI, I, CI, XCV, CH, CIV, LXXXII, XCII, CV, 
LXXXIX, XC, XCIII, XCIV and CVIII. Muir 
Pointed out that none of these is in the form of a 
message from a deity. His second period has four 
süras (XCVI, CXIH, LXXIV, CXI) treating "the 
opening of Muhammad's ministry", presumably 
ca. 610, The other dividing points are the beginning 
cf Mubammad's public ministry (ca. 613), the 
Abyssinian emigration (ca. 615), the Year of Sorrow 
(ca. 619), and the Hidjra. Muir is no doubt correct 
in dating some sūras before XCVI and LX XIV, but 
I and others he lists are almost certainly later. In 
general, the criticisms stated above of the fotir-period 
system apply also to Muir's. In 1902 H. Hirschfeld, 
in his New researches (see Bibl), proposed a chron- 
ological arrangement of the Kurin based on the 
character or function cf individual passages. After 
the “first proclamation", XCVI, 1-5, Hirsehfeld's 
arrangement also has six periods, in which the 
revelations are classified as "confirmatory" 
(LXXXVI, LXVII, 1-33 XCII, LXIX, 4052, 
declamatory" (LXXXI, LXXXII, LXXXIV, 
narrative" (LXVIII, 54-52, LI, XXVI, 1-220, 
seriptive" (LXXIX, 2746, LXXI, 
islative" (VI, 2-73, XCIII, g-r1, XXV, 
63-72, ete), and Medinan, grouped together but 
discussed separately as those up to the battie of 
Badr, political speeches, revelations on Muhammad's 
domestic affairs, and preparations for the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, This system has a number of obvious flaws, 
but Hirschfeld's work was valuable for its preliminary 
analysis of Kur'ánic literary types and its recognition 
of the fact that in dating parts of the Kur'àn we 
must deal with individual pericopes rather than 
entire sūras. 

This insight became a guiding principle in the 
most elaborate attempt so far to identify and date 
the original units of revelation, Richard Bell's The 
Quran, translated, with a critical re-arrangement of 
the surahs, 2 vols, (1937-9). Over a decade earlier he 
became convinced thet Nüldeke's dating was in- 
adequate libid., 689 f.). Bell's verse-by-verse analysis 
cf the entire Kur'án led him to conclude that the 
sūras are far more complex than is assumed by the 
traditional Muslim and European dating, that the 
revelations underwent considerable revision, in- 
cluding expansion, replacement of older passages 
with new material, changes in the rhyme, etc., that 
this revision involved written documents and was 
done during Mubammad’s lifetime under his super- 
vision, and that the material for most of the sūras 
was compiled, but not put into its final form, under 
Muhammad's supervision, Bell did not present a 
rigid dating system, but concluded “provisionally” 
(vi £) that the composition of the Kur’an fell into 
three main periods: an early one from which only 
some sign-passages and exhortations to worship God 
survive; a “Kurân period", covering the latter part 
of the Meccan period and the first year or two in 
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Medina, during which Mubammad’s task was to 
produce a kurn, a collection of lessons for liturgical 
use; and a “Book period”, beginning about the end 
of the vear 2 A.H., during which Mubammad began to 
produce a written scripture. According to Bell, the 
present Kur'ün is not to be divided into these three 
periods, since a number of sign- were in- 
corporated into the liturgical hur'án, and in Medina 
this collection of oral materials was revised to form 
part of the Book. Bell attempted to date some 
Medinan passages fairly precisely—"early Medinan, 
revised after Badr", "shortly after Ubud”, "year 
VII", ete, But for most passages he gave very general 
and often tentative suggestions, especially for the 
Meccan material, e.g. "early, revised in Mecca (2), 
“Meccan, with Medinan additions”, and very often 
“Meccan” and "late Meccan or early Medinan", A 
survey of Bell's provisional dating of the individual 
passages shows that he regarded fewer than twenty 
sūras as being probably completely Meccan: L, LIII, 
LY, LXIX, LXXV, LXXIX, LXXX, LXXXII, 
LXXXVI, LXXXVII-LXXXIX, XCI-XCHI, 
XCV-XCVI, XCIX, CIV and CXIII, all of which are 
said to have material from different dates. Of the 
other short siiras, some of which he regarded as 
possible unities, Bell said C11, CV, CXII and CXIV 
seem to be Medinan; I, XCIV, CIII and CVI-CVIII 
could be either Meccan or Medinan; and on C, CI, 
CIX and CXI he gave no opinion. He regarded as 
completely Medinan the same 24 sáras said to be 
Medinan by Néldeke, but saw them as having 
significant amounts of material from several different 
dates, thus making it impossible to put the siras as 
wholes in chronological order. This leaves exactly half 
of the süras (57) which Bell regarded as having 
significant amounts of material from both before and 
after the Hidjra: 33 said to be mostly Meccan, with 
Medinan revisions and additions—VI, VII, XII, 
XIH, XV, XVI, XVII, XXI, XXV-.XXVI, 
XXXIV, XXXVI-XXXVII, XLI, XLIV, LI-LU, 
LIV, LVI, LXVII, LXX-LXXIV, LXXVI- 
LXXVIII, LXXXI, LXXXIV, LXXXVII and XC; 
and 24 said to be mostly Medinan, with some Meccan 
passages, or based on Meccan material—X, XI, XIV, 
XVI, XIX, XX, XXII, XXVII-XXXII, XXX' 
XXXIX, XL, XLII-XLIH, XLV-XLVI, LXVII, 
LXXXIII, LXXXV and XCVII. He thus distin- 
guished between dates of original revelation (or 
earliest recitation) and dates of later editing and 
composition during Muhammad's lifetime. The fact 
that he indicated breaks in the text and identified 
older components, e.g. Meccan passages in süras that 
were completed in Medina, does not mean he failed to 
recognise that some longer säras (e.g. Xll, XIX, 
XXVI) and many shorter ones (e.g. LXXXVII, CIV) 
are carefully composed, unified works in their final 
form. 

Bell's analysis of the Kurin bas often been mis- 
understood or ignored by later writers, partly because 
the extensive notes to his translation, giving the 
arguments for his reconstructions, were never 
published, Nor has any thorough study and critique 
of Bell's work yet appeared. The review articles by 
J. E. Merill and W, M. Watt (see Bibl.) and Watt's 
remarks in Bell-Watt (113 fn 101-7, 137-41, etc.) are 
useful introductions, Watt has expressed reservations 
about Bell's hypothesis on the disjointedness of the 
Kur'àn. Bell suggested that when some passages were 
being revised Mubammad instructed the scribes to 
write the new versions on the backs of the sheets 
on which the verses being replaced were written, 
and that the later editors, not wanting to discard 


any of the revelation, inserted the old verses just 
before or after the new ones. E.g. IT, 185, was written 
‘on the back of 184, 186 (on fasting), IT, 196, on the 
back of 197-9 (on the Pilgrimage), XXIV, 2-9, on 
the back of 10-18 (on fornication), and XVIII, 6-9 
{a new introduction to the story of the Seven 
Sleepers), on the back of 10-12, which was replaced 
by a longer version of the story in r3-21a. In other 
cases the scribes simply used the backs of sheets on 
which older, discarded material was written, e.g. IV, 
1114, on the back of 2-10, IV, 19-21, on the back of 
15-18, and VII, 3-5, on the back of 6 g. This hypothe- 
sis provides a feasible explanation and solution to 
textual problems in some cases, but not in others. 
It now seems that Bell was sometimes too quick to 
designate a passage as "discarded" material or a 
"scrap" that got into the Kur'n by mistake; and 
he seems to have failed to recognise some literary 
forms, e.g. the wa-md adrdka formula (see 7.a below). 
But it must be remembered that Bell was a pioneer 
in this field, and that he attempted to locate all 
possible breaks in the text, acknowledging that many 
of his suggestions were uncertain or tentative and 
that some would be proved untenable by later 
research. Or the whole, his dating and reconstructions 
have been supported by later studies, e.g. K. Wagten- 
donk, Fasting in the Koran (Leiden 1968), 47-81, on 
11, 183 ff.: see also Welch, Aliah and other supernatural 
beings (see Bibl.) on the emergence of the doctrine 
of fawhid, and idem, in W. M. Watt and A. T. Welch, 
Der Islam, i (Stuttgart 1980), 264-71, 300-3, on the 
origin and early development of the saiat and zakat. 
Careful studies of a number of passages and topies 
are needed before a final judgment of Bell’s work can 
be made. 

There is room for disagreement on specifies, but 
there can now be little doubt that Schwally was 
correct in concluding that passages from different 
dates were put together to form the present siiras, 
that written documents were involved, and that this 
revision was done under Mubammad’s supervision 
(Gesch. des Qor., i, 45 ff. il, 1 £, 77, etc.), Furthermore, 
Bell seems to have been right in his main conclusions, 
which went beyond Schwally's position. Most süras 
have significant amounts of material from different 
dates, and nearly all of the longer súras with Meccan 
material were revised or expanded in Medina, so 
that we can no longer speak of “middle Meccan” or 
“late Meccan” süras. We can speak with more 
confidence of "early Meccan” süras, although we 
cannot be certain as to which ones belong to this 
group. And we can speak of “Medinan sūras”, i.e, 
those that are made up completely of Medinan 
material (of various dates). It is not possible to put 
the süras as wholes in chronological order, or to 
determine the exact order of the passages on any 
major teaching—the creation, God and other super- 
natural beings, the nature and destiny of man, etc. 
This does not mean that nothing can be said on the 
development of ideas in the Kur&o. On the major 
teachings and other subjects on which the Kur'án has 
much to say, it is possible to reconstruct the sequence. 
of the main stages of development, and sometimes 
the approximate dates of these stages. It now seems 
certain that the most important single turning point 
in the development of the Muslim scripture was not 
the Hidira, dividing the Kur’an into “Meccan” and 
“Medinan” sdras, but a series of events surrounding 
the battle of Badr and Mubammad’s so-called “break 
with the Jews". Late Meccan and very early Medinan 
material is difficult to distinguish; there are many 
passages that could just as well date from Muham- 
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mad's last year in Mecca or his first in Medina, 
6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE 


a. Language of the Kur?àn. Most mediaeval 
Muslim scholars believed that the Kur’an was in the 
spoken language of the Prophet, the dialect of the 
Kuraysh, which was also the language of the "Clas- 
sical Arabic" poetry of Muhammad's day. It was 
assumed that the Kuraysh and the classical poets 
retained the pure language of the Bedouins (a/-a‘vab), 
Support for this view, more a theological doctrine 
than a linguistic theory, was found in the KuPin 
in the statements that the revelation was in "clear 
Arabic speech" (liam ‘arabi mubin) (XVI, 103, 
XXVI, 195; cf. XLI, 44), which came to be inter- 
preted as "pure Arabic". This Kuraysh dialect 
theory was attacked by Karl Vollers in a series of 
well-documented articles beginning in 1894 and 
culminating in his classic VolAssprache und Schrift 
sprache im alten Arabien (2906), in which he argues 
that the Kur%in was first recited by Mubammad in 
a colloquial Arabic without case-endings (srdb) 
(thus distinguishing it from the Classical Arabic of 
the poets), that the language of the Kur'in as we 
now have it was a fabrication of later philologists 
who attempted to put the revelations into Classical 
Arabic, and that the original language of the Kur 
survives only in a few orthographic peculiarities 
(eg. the omission of the alif in some words) and 
án the non-canonical readings. Voller's theory gave 
rise to much discussion of the language of the Kur’3n, 
Dut it found little support outside of Germany, 
except for several articles by Paul Kahle (e.g. The 
Arabic readers of the Koran, in JNES, viii [1949], 
65-71), who presented evidence to show that at least 
during the and century the Kur'àn was indeed 
recited without i%ré, a characteristic of colloquial 
Arabic. Kahle's arguments also failed to convince 
others, and the earlier refutations of Vollers’ thesis 
given in a lengthy review by R, Geyer (Gottinger 
gelelvie Anzeigen, clxxi [1909], 10-56) and by Nüldeke. 
(Neue Beitráge, 1-5) have beon generally accepted (on 
the views of Vollers, Kahle, Geyer, and Néldeke, see 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 112-30). Nüldeke (loc. cit.) 
and Schwally (Gesch. des Qor., ii, 59) argued that the 
language of the Kur?àn was not the spoken language 
of any tribe, but was a somewhat artificial Hoch- 
sprache that was understood throughout the Hidjaz. 
On the other side, it has come to be generally agreed. 
that the Classical Arabic of the poetry of Muham- 
mad’s time was not the spoken language of the poets 
or the dialect of any one tribe, but a iiterary language. 
that was understood by all the tribes. This language 
has come to be called the “poetic koini" ot the 
Sarabiyya. In the late 1940s three European writers, 
H. Fleisch, R. Blachére, and C. Rabin, reached the 
conclusion, apparently independently, that tho 
language of the Kur'àn, far from being the spoken 
dialect of the Kuraysh or a Hochsprache of the entire 
Hidjāz, was simply the “poetic AoinZ" of the Classical 
Arabic poetry, with some adaptation to the Meccan 
speech, e.g. the omission of the hamza (for references 
and discussion, see C. Rabin, The beginnings of 
Classical Arabic, in Stud. Ish, iv (1955). 19-37, and 
Zwettler, Oral tradition, 13-72). This view has been 
accepted by most Western Arabists. One notable 
exception is J. Wansbrough (Quranic studies, 85-118) 
who rejects the hoiné or ‘arabiyya concept, without 
offering any clear alternative. He asserts that very 
little can be known about the text of the Kur'án or 
about Classical Arabic prior to the “literary stabilisa- 
tion" of both in the 3rd/gth century. There is nothing 


in the Kurnic usage of Gabi and its cognate 
forms to support the suggestion of J. Flick (‘Ara- 
biya, Berlin 1950, 1-5) that ‘arabi in the expression 
"clear Arabic speech" refers to the Sarabiyya, the 
literary language of the Bedouins. 

b. Foreign vocabulary. The earliest exegetes 
recognised and discussed freely a large number of 
mon-Arabie words in the Kur'àn, and Tradition 
credits Ibn *Abbüs and his school with having a 
special interest in seeking their origin and meaning. 
Then when the dogma of the eternity and perfection 
of the Kur%n was elaborated (see 8. below) some 
jurists and theologians, such as al-Shafi‘ (d. 205/820), 
came to believe that it was in pure Arabic and thus 
denied that any of its vocabulary was borrowed from 
other languages. But prominent philologists such as 
Abū «Ubayd (d. 224/838) continued to argue that the 
Knr’an contained foreign words. Al-Tabari (d. 311/ 
923) and others, attempting to reconcile the two 
views, asserted that the alleged foreign elements in 
the Kur’än were simply words that Arabic and other 
languages had in common. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al 
Tha'libi (d. 873/1468) explained in his Kitab al- 
Diawabir (Algiers 1905, i, 17) that these words came 
into Arabic through the ancient Arabs’ contacts with 
other languages in foreign travel and commercial 
affairs, but that they had been thoroughly Arabised 
by the tine of the Prophet. Other writers seem to 
have freed themselves altogether from religious con- 
siderations, e.g. al-Suyati (d. 9r1/1505), who gave 
special attention to foreign loan-words in the Kur?n. 
Im his Tikdn he has a chapter on words that are not 
in the language of the Hidjàz (i, 133-5) and another 
on words that are not in the language of the Arabs 
(135-41). In a separate treatise, the Matawakkili (ed. 
and tr. Wm. Y. Bell, Cairo 1924), he classifies a large 
number of terms as words borrowed from Ethiopic, 
Persian, Greek, Indian, Syriac, Hebrew, Nabataean, 
Coptic, Turkish, Negro, and Berber (for a discussion 
of these, see Foreign vocab., 12-32). Jetfery indicates 
surprise that al-Suyüti was able to gather from the 
older authorities so many words "whose Arabic 
origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as 
foreign", and he says that some of these are simply 
rare Arabic words, while others are variant forms 
used in the Kur'in to establish the rhyme. He then 
concludes that the foreign elements in the Kur'nic. 
vocabulary are of three distant types: (1) words that 
are entirely non-Arabie and cannot possibly be traced 
to Arabic roots, e.g. istabrak (silk brocade), zandjabil 
(ginger), firdaws (paradise); (2) Semitic words that, 
although their triliteral root is found in Arabic, 
occur in the Kurän in a sense used in another 
language but mot in Arabie, eg. fitir (creator), 
sawdmi® (cloisters), darasa (to study (the scriptures} 
earnestly); and (3j words that are genuinely Arabic 
and commonly used, but are used in the Kur'àn with 
technical or theological meanings influenced by other 
light", used in the sente of 
“religion”; rab, "spirit", and especially rih al-budus, 
“the spirit of holiness”; and kalima, "a word", when 
used of Jesus (ibid, 391). Jeffery then discusses 
about 275 words, other than proper nomes, that have 
been regarded as foreign, and he summarises the 
views of earlier European scholars as to their origin, 
and sometimes gives his own views. For the Arabic 
and European literature on this topic, sec ibid, xi- 
xix, to which should be added two studies by L. Kopi, 
Religious influences on medieval Arabic philology, in 
Stud. Isl, v (1956), esp. 40-5, and The treatment of 
Sorcign words in mediaeval Arabic lexicology, in Scripta. 
Hierosolymilana, ix (1961), 191-205 (both reprinted 
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in Kopf, Studies im Arabic and Hebrew lexicography, 
Jerusalem 1976) and other works cited by him. 

c. Rhymes and refrains. A distinctive feature 
of Kur'ánic style, closely related to its oral nature 
and liturgical function, is that it is all rhymed or 
assonanced prose. There is no attempt to produce the 
strict rhyme of Arabic poetry (see Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 103-10), Some short sūras, and segments of 
longer sáras, do have a fairly consistent rhyme if the 
short inflectional vowels at the ends of the verses are 
disregarded. For instance, the three verses of CVIII 
end in -ar, the four verses of CXII end in -ad, CV 
has -il except for the last verse with -il, CXI has -ab 
except for the last verse with -ad, and the 55 verses of 
LIV end in » (or rr) preceded by a short vowel. But in 
most sáras there is a loose rhyme or assonance formed 
by common grammatical endings and word forms. 
By far the most frequent assonance in the Kur’an is 
-ünj-in (considered interchangeable), which is formed 
by the plural endings of nouns and verbs. And even 
this form, which occurs frequently in Arabie, is 
often varied with words ending with one of these 
vowels but a different consonant. The feminine 
singular endings -af and -Ad occur in CIX, XLVII, 
XCI and XCIX; the dual ending -4 occurs in LV; 
tbe accusative ending -an occurs in XVIII, LXXIL, 
and C; and the form -4(I), a long a followed by a 
variable consonant, occurs in parts of longer süras 
such as 11, III, XIV, XXXVIII and XL. On the 
various rhyme forms in the Kun (technically 
known as fal, fil, faSlat, if'àl, tef, etc.), see 
Ithün, ii, 96-105, and F. R. Müller, Uniersuchungen 
sur Reimprosa im Koran (Bonn 1969), who presents 
a systematic compilation of the evidence that pecu- 
liarities in Kurinic style and vocabulary were 
brought about by the imposition of rhyme. 

The whole of the Kurin is often said to be in 
sadi‘, the rhythmic, rhymed utterance of the Adhin 
(soothsayer) [q.v], which, like the Kur'in, does not 
have a fixed metre or proper rhyme and is thus 
distinct from both poetry and prose. But those who 
have insisted that the Kur'án is not in sadj seem 
on the whole to be on sounder ground (see Gesch. 
des Qor., i, 36 fi; Blachére, Litt, 212; Zwettler, Oral 
tradition, 137 1. Some of the shorter sūras do have 
short, rhythmic, rhymed verses of the sadi“ type, 
often beginning with oaths, e.g. XC to XCII (sec 7.a 
below); and parts of a few somewhat longer sivas, 
eg. the beginning of LXXV and LXXXILLXXXV 
can be described as being "'sadj'-like"", But most sūras 
have longer, prosaic verses that are simply made to 
fit a loose rhyme or assonance pattern. In some a 
distinctive, fairly consistent rhyme is formed by 
words that are integral to a context and its meaning, 
giving the impression of being carefully constructed 
compositions, e.g. XVIII-XX. But in others, espe- 
cially some of the sáras that are completely Medinan, 
the rhyme is formed by set formulas that are attached 
loosely to the ends of the verses, often with little 
or no connection of thought with the contexts. For 
instance, in II, the longest sara in the Kur'n, the 
rhyme in about three-fourths of the 286 verses is 
formed by divine epithets, aphorisms, and other 
formulas that often have little relevance for the 
‘meaning of the narrative. In verses 127-268 double 
divine epithets occur over 3o times, eg. God is 
sami“ Salim (Hearer, Knower) occurs seven times; 
faris hakim (Mighty, Wise), six times; ghafür 
rakim (Forgiving, Compassionate), six times, etc. 
‘Theological aphorisms oceur even more often, and 
some are repeated several times: "God is not heedless 
‘of the things you do", in verses 74, 140, 144, 149, 


etc.; “God sees the things you do", in 110, 233, 237, 
265, etc.; "God has knowledge of everything", in 
29, 231, 282; and “God is powerful over everything”, 
in 20, 106, 259 and 284, ete. 

A special type of rhyme-formula that occurs in a 
number of suras is the refrain, ie. an entire verse 
‘or more repeated verbatim at more or less regular 
intervals, The most striking example is the rhetori- 
cal question, "Then which of the benefits of your 
Lord will you two deny?", which occurs as LV, 
13, 16, 18 and 21 and then almost every other verse 
to the end of the sūra in verse 78. A similar refrain, 
“Woe is that day to those who deny it!", occurs 
in LXXVII, 15, 19, 24, 28, 34, 37, 40, 45, 47 and 
49. In both of these cases the refrain has little 
Connection with the meaning of the other verses, 
and it is difficult to tell whether the latter should be 
read as an introduction (see Bell, Trans., 627 f.) or a 
conclusion (e.g., Arberry trans., ii, 318 £) to the tea 
segments ranging in length from two to five verses. 
Each of the seven punishment-stories in XXVI ends 
with the two verses, “Lo, in that is a sign, but most 
‘of them have not believed" and "But, lo, thy Lord 
is the Sublime, the Compassionate”, which appear to 
be separate refrains, the latter being later. Four 
punishment-stories in LIV end We have made 
the Kurin as the Reminder (dhilr), but is there 
anyone who takes heed ?", and the first three also 
have what appears to be an earlier refrain, "Of what 
nature, then, was My punishment and My warning?” 
Similar formulas occur frequently in the Kurân, 
but usually not as refrains, On internal rhymes and 
the possibility that there are strophes within the 
Kur'án, see Bell-Watt, 70-5. 

d. Schematic form and multiple accounts, 
The last two examples of refrains occur in stories that 
also share another characteristic of Kuranic style, 
schematic form, i.e. the repetition of certain verses, 
or formulas that are woven into the narrative in a 
regular pattern in different stories presented together 
as a group. A good example of one type of schematic 
form occurs in XXVI, where five punishment-stories 
have the same five-verse introduction, as well as the 
refrains mentioned above and other repeated verses, 
The introduction of the first story reads: "The 
people of Noah denied the envoys, | When their 
brother Noah said to them: ‘Will you not show 
piety? | Lo, I am to you a faithful messenger, / So 
show piety towards God, and obey me. / I ask you 
for no reward for it; my reward rests only upou the 
Lord of the worlds'", The only difference in the 
five-verse introductions of the other four accounts is 
the name of the people (the tribes of ‘Ad, Thamüd, 
etc.) and the prophet (Hid, Sali, Lot, etc.) Another 
type of schematic form occurs in the Sara VII 
versions of the same five punishment-stories, where 
about two-thirds of the Noah story is repeated in the 
Had story (a smaller percentage is repeated in the 
others), but the repeated parts are interspersed with 
statements, phrases, and individual words that are 
distinctive to each story. To show the first stage in 
the development of this group of schematic accounts, 
the Noah story is given here with the elements that 
also occur in the Had story put in italics: "We sent 
Noah to his people, and Ae said "O my people, serve 
God. There is no god for you other than He. Verily 
I fear for you the punishment of a mighty day’. 
Said the nobility of his people: ‘Verily we think you 
are in manifest error’. He said 'O my people, there 
is no error in me; I am but a messenger from the Lord 
of the worlds. I deliver to you the messages of my Lord, 
and give you sincere advice; I have knowledge from 
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God which you have not. Does i! astonish you that a 
reminder from your Lord should come fo yon upon a 
man from among yourselves, in order that he may warn 
you and that you may show piety? Perhaps mercy 
‘will be shown you But they denied him; so We 
rescued kim and those with him in the ark, and We 
drowned those who denied Our signs. Verily they were 
a blind people." Part of the Noah story and other 
parts of the Hod story are then repeated in the 
Sálib, Lot, and Shu‘ayb stories. Other groups of 
parallel accounts in the Kur‘in bave one of these two 
types of schematic form. The extent of the repetition. 
in these parallel accounts has important implications. 
for understanding their nature and purpose, e.g. they 
are not intended as historical accounts. 

These groups of punishment-stories also illustrate 
another feature of the Kurân: the complex develop- 
ment of its multiple accounts and their changing 
relationships with other accounts. Many stories are 
repeated in different versions in two or more Sras, 
and these multiple accounts of the same story differ 
not only in length and details, but also in their 
purpose and their relationship to other stories. 
For instance, different versions of the punishment- 
stories or brief relerences to them occur in 16 dif- 
ferent sūras. Longer versions of the Noah, Hud, 
Salih, and Lot stories occur in LIV, XXVI, VII and 
XI; the first three also occur in XXV, LI and LIII; 
they are referred to in IX, XIV and XXIX; and they 
occur separately in still other süras. There are two 
different Lot punishment stories: the first occurs in 
LIV, XXVI and VII {mentioned above) and also 
in XXVII and XXXVII; the second, involving the 
visit of celestial messengers, occurs in XI and XV. 
Then in XXIX both appear together separated by a 
brief version of an Abraham story, which also occurs 
in earlier, longer versions in LI, XV and XI. On the 
punishment-stocies, see 7.d below, Bell-Watt, 127-35, 
and bibliography given there. A similar development 
can be seen in the creation stories: the story of (the 
fallen angel?) Iblis occurs as a complete, independent 
story in XV and XXXVII and is repeated in shorter 
versions in XVII and XVIII; then it occurs with an 
account of the temptation and fall of Adam in VII, 
XX, and tinally IJ. In the last two the Iblis story 
is reduced to a single verse, and in II these two story 
segments are preceded by the only Kur^ánic version 
of a third creation story, about God consulting the 
angels before creating man. A third example, of a 
somewhat different type, involves the two parallel 
accounts of the miraculous births and childhood of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus in XIX, 2-34 and UI, 
38-51. In XIX the stories of John and Jesus are the 
first two in a series of separate accounts; in 111 they 
are woven together as part of a longer account that 
begins with the birth and early life of Mary. Among 
the significant patterns sean in the development of 
these and other multiple accounts ín the Kur'n is 
that the earlier groups of stories tend to be ahistorical 
in their arrangement, e.g. in XXVI we have Moses, 
Abrahatn, Noah, Hid, Sálib, Lot, and then Shu'ayb 
(who came to be identified with Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses), while the later versions are put in 

istorical order", e.g. in XI we have Noah, Hd, 
Salib, Abraham, Lot, Sbu'ayb, and Moses, The 
ahistotical groups are typical of what Bell calls the 
Kuran period, while the historical" ones reflect the 
Book period, where we see stories combined to form 
longer multi-episodio narratives that constitute the 
beginning of a Muslim sacred history going back to 
the creation. 


7. LrrgRARY FORMS AND MAJOR Tuzwzs 


The nature and arrangement of the Kur?àn make it 
difficult to classify its literary forms or systematise 
its main themes. Any attempt to classify the parts 
of the Kuran according to the standard literary 
types—myth, legend, saga, short story, parable, 
eto—very soon founders. A few examples can be 
given for each of these types, but altogether they 
comprise a very small percentage of the text. Also, 
they have been adapted so much to conform to the 
style and message of the Kuran that they have little 
significance as distinct types. Bell has argued that 
since the Kur'an disclaims that Muhammad was a 
poet and since his function as a prophet was to convey 
messages from God to his contemporaries, we should 
seek “didactic rather than poetic or artistic forms” 
(Bell-Watt, 75). This is true, except that only parts 
of the Kurn can be described as “didactic” in 
purpose. Other parts are hortatory, rhetorical, 
legislative, etc., and some parts addressed to Muham- 
mad and his family can only be described as personal 
(Bell questioned whether some of these, e.g. CXI and 
parts of LXVI, were “intended for publication” 
Thus it seems best to discuss the literary forms of 
the Kurin in terms of its own distinctive types of 
material. What follows is not a complete, systematic 
classification, but brief descriptions of the main 
literary forms found in the Kuan, which at the same 
time provide summaries of some of its major themes. 

a, Oaths and related forms. An interesting 
variety of oaths and related forms occur in the shorter 
sūras, usually at the beginning. The assumption that 
most (but certainly not all) of these oaths are among 
the earliest parts of the Kur’an seems to be justified. 
Some oaths that are cryptic and difficult to interpret 
or translate are generally thought to be typical of 
the ancient Arabian soothsayer utterances. In other 
cases, the oath form has simply been used to convey 
Kur’anic (and sometimes Biblical) themes. The oath 
form that occurs most often consists of one or more 
verses beginning with wa, "By", followed by a noun 
in the genitive case, and ending with one or more 
verses beginning with an asseverative particle, 
usually inna but sometimes Rad, both meaning 
“verily, surely". A fairly typical example occurs at 
the beginning of XCIT: "By the night when it veils, / 
By the day when it shines out in splendour, / By 
what created the male and the female, | Verily your 
course is diverse” (Bell tr). Here the first three 
verses begin with wa, and the assertion closing the 
oath begins with inna. Sometimes the intervening 
verses between the opening ta verse and the closing 
inna begin with Ja- instead of wa, as in XXXVII, 1-4: 
“By those who dress the ranks, / By those who scare 
by shouting, / By those who recite the warning, | 
Verily your God is One" (Bell). The wa and the fa- in 
the intervening verses can be interpreted as conjunc- 
tions (see, e.g., Arberry's tr. of these two passages), 
but this seems to weaken the impact of the oath. 
Some wafinna oaths have only two elements (e.g. 
XXXVI, 2 ff., CIL, 1 f£), while others have several, 
including additional inna assertions, e.g. LI begins 
with a six-verse oath, the verses beginning with wa, 
far, Jar, fa-, inna-ma, wa-inna; and C has wa, fa-, 
fa-, fæ, ja-, inna, wa-inna, wa-inna (other variations 
occur in XLII, XLIV, LII, LIII, etc.). A fairly 
typical example of a wa/Pad oath occurs at the 
beginning of XCV: "By the fig and the olive, | By 
Mount Sinai, | By this land secure, / Surely We have 
created man most beautifully erect" (Bell) —Áwith wa, 
wa, wa, la-bad, The ten-verse oath at the beginning 
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of XCI, the longest in the Kur%én is also of this type, 
with wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, wa, fa-, bad, wa-had 
(the wa before the asseverative particles in these 
examples is the conjunction “and"). Other types of 
oaths also occur in the Kur’in, e.g. the stronger 
là uksimu bi-, “No! I swear by”, oath, at the begin- 
ning of LXXV: “No! I swear by the Day of Resur- 
rection”, also in LXXV, 2, XC, 1, and within other 
sivas, 

Related to the Kur*anic oaths are several other 
formulaic usages that are typical of soothsayer or 
Prophetic utterances. One is the idhd, "When", pas- 
sage, which has the same force, if not the same 
meaning, as an oath. A good example occurs at the 
beginning of LXXXII: “When the heaven shall be 
rent, / When the stars shall be scattered, / When the 
seas shall be made to boil up, / When the graves shall 
De ransacked, | A soul shall know what it has sent 
forward, and what kept back” (Bell). The longest 
"when" passage is LX XXI, 1-14, culminating in “A 
soul shall know what it has presented”, See also LVL, 
Iff, LXXXIV, rff, XCIX, ete. Other passages, 
especially at the beginning of some of the other shorter 
stiras, feature rhetorical questions, such as "Have 
you seen him who denies the Judgment?" (CVI, 
1 fl; cf. XCIV, CV), or a modified type of curse or 
threat, such as “Woe to every maligner, scoffer, / 
Who gathers wealth and counts it over...” (CIV, 
rfl; cl LXXXII, rif, ro ff, CVIL, 41, ete. 
and a different type in CXT). This last example of a 
“Woe” (wayi) passage continues with another 
distinctive Kur'anic form, consisting of at least three 
verses the second of which is the rhetorical question 
wa-m adrika má. "And what has let you. 


know what see XCVII, 1 ff., CI, 1 ff., 
CIV, 4 ff., and LXXXVI, 1 fí., which begins with an 
oath. 


The fact that the Kuran itself affirms that 
Mubammad was aceused of being a soothsayer 
(Rahin) suggests that his contemporaries saw a 
similarity between what he recited and what they 
heard from the scothsayers. Bell identified fi 
passages in the Kurán as having "Aáhin-form' 
XXXVII, 1-4, LI, 1-6, and C, 1-6, mentioned above, 
and also LXXVII, 1-7, and LXXIX, 1-14. But most 
of the Kur'ánic oaths and related forms are more in 
the nature of prophetic than soothsayer utterances, 

b. Sign-passages, Meccan and carly Medinan 
parts of the Kur'àn often speak of certain phenomena 
‘of nature and human life as "signs" (dyat) of God's 
omnipotence and benevolence towards man, calling 
for gratitude and worship of Him alone. Most often 
mentioned are the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, the creation or procreation of man, the shining 
of the sun, moon, and stars, the alteration of day 
and night, the sending of the rain, and the perma- 
nence and stability of nature. Thunder, lightning, 
fire, and other natural phenomena are also men- 
tioned, as are human understanding and relation- 
ships, the variety of languages and colours, hearing, 
sight, etc. The "sign-passages” treating these themes 
have no distinctive form, but are recognised by their 
content. An example of an early sign-passage is seen 
in LXXX, 24-32: “Let man look at his food; | Lo, 
We have poured out water in showers, / Then have 
broken up the earth in cracks, | And have caused to 
sprout up in it grain, / And grapes and green shoots, 
| And olives and palms, / And orchards luxuriant, / 
And fruits and herbage 1 A provision for you 
and for your flocks” (Bell), See also XXIII, 17-22, 
78-80, LXXVIII, 6-16. An example of a late, more 
structured sign-passage is XXX, 20-5, which begins: 


"And of Hissignsis that He created you of dust; then 
lo, you are mortals, all scattered abroad. / And of 
His signs is that He created for you of your own 
species spouses that you may dwell with them, and 
has sot love and mercy between you. Surely in that 
are signs (iyi!) for those who consider. | And of 
His signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth 
and the variety of your tongues and hues, Surely in 
that ace signs for all living beings". The next three 
verses also begin with "And of His signs is...", 
and the first two of these end with "Surely in that 
are signs for those who ^ ("hear" in verse 23; 
"understand" in 24). A similar sign-passage in XVI, 
10-18, begins: "It is He who sends down to you out 
of heaven water of which you have to drink, ... | 
And thereby He brings forth for you crops, and 
olives, and palms, and vines, and all manner of fruit. 
Surely in that is a sign (ya) for those who reflect". 
And a similar formula closes the next two verses. 
These last two examples are typical cf most sign: 
passages in consisting of separate sign-verses grouped 
together in no particular order; but they are some- 
what unusual in having set introductory phrases 
and concluding formulas (cf. VI, 97-9, XIII, 2-4, 
XVI, 65, 67, 69, 79, XXXVI, 33, 57, 41, XLI, 37, 39, 
XLV, 3-5). The singular, aya, is used occasionally 
in sign-passages, either with one verse treating one 
sign (as in XVI, 11, quoted above; also XVI, 13, 65, 
67, ete.), or with two or more verses treating a single 
sign (XVI, xo í., 68 f., etc.). The plural, dyd, occurs 
much more often, usually with two or more signs 
mentioned in a single verse (as in XXX, 20-2, quoted 
above; also X, 6, 67, XII, 3f, XXX, 23 £, etc). 
This analysis provides no clue as to how dya came 
to mean "verse", In many sign-passages that are 
otherwise like those cited above the term "sign" 
does not occur (eg. VI, 14 f,, XIII, 12-15, XVI, 
358, 80 i, XXX, 48-51, XXXII, 4-9). On the other 
hand, the term “sign” occurs many times in contexts 
that are not “sign-passages". See r.b above and 
Bell-Watt, 121-7. 

c. Say-passages. Scattered throughout the 
Kuan are a number of passages in which the main 
clement is a short statement or question introduced 
by the imperative verb, "Say", usually the singular, 
ful, but occasionally the plural, Kal. Most say- 
passages, ie. the immediate contexts in which the 
say-statements occur, have two main parts: (z) a 
statement or question indicating the setting, and 
(2) the say-statement, which is sometimes followed 
by a comment or two on 1 or 2, The setting statement 
occasionally involves Muhammad's followers, but 
usually is à report of something said or done by the 
unbelievers. One frequently occurring form is “They 
say! +++ Say: ++", em, X, 20: "They say: ‘If only 
a sign had been sent down to him from his Lord’, Say: 
“The unseen belongs to God’ " (see also 11, 8a, 91, 93, 
111, 135, etc.). Sometimes the setting statement has 
two or more parts, and the say-statement either has 
two or more parts or is fotlowed by one or more 
comments. A good example of this more complex 
form is seen in X, 18: "They serve apart from God 
what neither injures them nor profits them, and they 
say: "These are our intercessors with God’. Say: 
“Will you inform God of what He knows not either 
in the heavens or in the earth?’ Glory be to Him, 
and exalted be He far from what they associate with 
Him!" Here the setting statement has two parts, 
involving something the unbelievers do and some- 
thing they say; and the say-statement, a rhetorical 
question, is followed by a praise formula (cf. II, 80-2). 
In X, 68 £. a praise formula, "Glory be to Him", and 
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a comment on the setting statement come between 
the “They say" and "Say" elements. Another com- 
mon form is "They will ask you [Mubammad] ... 
-+ "eg. TL, 220: “They will ask you about th 
orphans. Say: ‘To set right their affairs is good’ 
Sometimes one Kul introduces a question, and a 
second one gives an answer, e.g. VI, 12: "Say: ‘To 
whom belongs what is in the heavens and the earth ?* 
Say: 'To God ...'" (also VI, 63 f., 71, etc). Some 
say-statements are formulas that can be classified as 
maxims or slogans, e.g. “To God belongs the East and 
the West" (Il, 142), "The guidance of God is the 
guidance" (F1, 120, LII, 73, VI, 71), “God guides to 
the truth" (X, 35), “Those who invent falsehood 
about God will not prosper" (X, 69), and "'Interces- 
sion belongs to God alone" (X XXIX, 44), and some 
of these (e.g. the first two mentioned here) occur 
elsewhere in the Kur'in. On maxims and slogans, 
see Bell-Watt, 75-7. Others are credal statements, 
e.g. TL, 136: "Say (hala): "We believe in God and 
what has been revealed to us and what was revealed 
to Abraham ... and what Moses and Jesus received 
++, and to Him we have surrendered’ (cf. XXIX, 
46), Still others are prayers, eg. IIT, 26f.: "Say 
(kul): ʻO God, owner of sovereignty, Thou givest 
sovereignty (o whom Thou wilt, and seizest sover- 
eignty from whom Thou wilt , .. Thou bringest forth 
the living from the dead, and the dead from the 
living; Thou providest for whom Thou wilt without 
reckoning." This last example is unlike the say- 
passages described above, since it is not preceded by 
a setting statement, Thus it is best classified with a 
second group of say-statements, some of which are 
dn the first person singular and seem to be spoken by 
Mubammad, e.g. a group of four in LXXII, 20-8, 
beginning: "Say: ‘I call only upon my Lord, and I 
do not associate with Him anyone’. | Sa 
possess no power over you, either for hurt or for 
rectitude’ " (Arberry) ; see also XX XIV, 36, 39, 46-50, 
CIX, etc. Other isolated say-statements occur in 
LXVII, 234, 28-30, CKIL-XIV, etc., the first of 
these being two short say-statements in the form of 
the sign-passages. Say-passages and separate say- 
statements are often grouped together, e.g. VI, 11-19, 
56-8, 65-5, 161-4, and the groups mentioned above. 

d. Narratives. If the term "narrative" is taken 
in the broader sense to include any story or descrip- 
tion of actual or fictional events, thea many parts of 
the Kur?én can be classified as narratives. There is 
virtually no historical narrative, even though as 
mentioned above (see 5.a) there are many references 
and allusions to historical events. Most Kur’anic 
narratives are versions of traditional stories found in 
other Near Eastern cultures, which have been adapted 
to conform to the world-view and teachings of the 
Ruan, Several versions of ancient Near Eastern 
myths and many mythic motifs occur. The creation of 
the world in six days and the Throne from which the 
universe is controlled are mentioned several times, 
as in VII, 54: “Verily your Lord is God, who created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, then seated 
Himself upon the Throne causing the night to cover 
the day" and the well-known "Throne verse”, II, 
255: “God, there is no god but He, the Living, the 
Eternal. Slumber overtakes Him not nor sleep .... 
His Throne extends over the heavens and the carth, 
and He is never weary of preserving them” (cf. X, 3, 
XXV, 59, XXXII, 4, and on the Throne, IX, 129, 
XIII, 2, XX, 5, XXI, 22, etc). But there is no six- 
day creation story, and no account of what was 
created on each day (a partial explanation is given 
in XLI, 9-12; see Paret, Kommentar, 433). The seven 


heavens are mentioned (XVII, 44, XXIII, 86, etc), 
as is the Trumpet that signals the Last Day (VI, 73, 
XVIII, 99, XX, 102, eto), but there are no stories 
or complete descriptions, Briet accounts of the fall of 
Tris (Lucifer?), the fall of man, and the naming of 
the animals (not so specified) do occur (I1, 30-9, VII, 
31-25, XV, 28-44, XVII, 6r-5, XX, 115-26, eto. 
‘There are several versions of the ancient Near Eastern 
shooting-star myth (XV, 16-18, XXXVII, 6-10, etc), 
and several accounts of Noah and the Flood (XI, 
36-48, XXV, 37, XXIX, 14f, LIV, 9-17). which 
however is not a world-wide deluge. 

The prophet stories, some of which are also 
punishment-stories, make up the largest category of 
Kur’änic narratives. The longest single story, which 
could be classified as a "short story", is that of 
Joseph, taking up nearly all 111 verses of Sūra XIL It 
follows the Biblical account more closely than do 
most Kur'ünie stories, and it shows evidence of 
revision, including what appear to be two introduc- 
tions. There are two parallel accounts of the births of 
John (the Baptist) and Jesus, III, 33-57 and XIX, 
1-36, which have some significant differences in 
details, reflecting the development of ideas in the 
Kur'án. Both accounts have elements from apocry- 
phal Christian writings and oral tradition, e.g, Mary's 
stay in a convent or temple until the time of the 
conception of Jesus, and his miracles of speaking 
from the cradle and forming a bird out of clay that 
became alive when he breathed on it. Abraham, 
Moses, and Solomon have major roles in Kur'ánic 
narrative in that there are several different stories 
about each, as well as several versions of some stories. 
Also, there are non-Biblical stories about each of 
these three: Abraham destroying the idols of his 
people (XXI, 51-72, etc.) and building the Ka'ba in 
Mecca (11, 152-9, etc.), Moses and his servant on a 
journey (XVIII, 60-82), and Solomon building the 
Temple with the jinn and demons (XXXIV, 12-14, 
XXXVIII, 36-40) and dealing with his army of jian, 
men, and birds (XXVII, 15-21), There aro also stories 
about Adam and Noah (mentioned above) and Lot, 
Ishmael, David, Elijah, Jonah, and Job; and several 
others ace mentioned, including Isaac, Jacob, Elisha, 
Aaron (in some Moses stories), Saul, Ezra, and 
Haman, who however is an associate of the Pharaoh. 
The heroes of these stories are generally referred to as 
“messengers” (rusu, sing. rasa), but sometimes as 
“envoys” (mursalün, sing. mursal) or “prophets” 
(nabiy yan, sing. nabi), The latter seems to occur only 
in Medinan passages and is applied specifically only 
to Mubammad and certain “messengers” mentioned 
above from the Hebrew and Christian traditions, 
while the other two terms occur earlier and have 
broader usages. But in later parts of the Kur’an rasal 
and nabi are synonymous, although not exactly inter- 
changeable. Note, for instance, the consistent usage, 
“God and His Messenger", but “the Prophet”, for 
Mubammad throughout XXXIII. This no doubt 
explains why rusu] occurs in the credal statements 
in I], 285 and LV, 136, which require belief in “His 
angels, His books, and His messengers (rusulihi)", 
while al-nabiyyin occurs in Il, 177, which requires 
belief in “the angels, the Book, and the prophets 
Among the non-Biblical characters, the most promi- 
nent are Hod, Salih, and Shu'ayb (see below), but 
there are also stories about Lukman, an Arabian sage 
(XXXI, 12-19), and Dhu "l-Karnayn, generally 
regarded as Alexander the Great (XVIII, 83-98), and 
brief references to Dhu 'I-Kifl and Idris (XIX, 56, 
XXI, 8s, XXXVIII, 48), sometimes said to be Elijah 
and Enoch. The story of the Men of the Cave (XVIII, 
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10-26) is usually identified with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. On these stories, see the 
commentaries and Paret, Kommentar, ad loce. 

Several forms are used indiscriminately for in- 
troducing prophet stories and some of the stories 
about non-Biblieal characters, e.g. “Recite to them 
the story (naba) of ..." (V, 27, VII, 175, X, 71, 
XXVI, 69; ct. XVIII, 27, XXIX, 45); “We recite to 
you [Muhammad] part of the story (naba?) of .. 
(XXVIII, 5; cf. IIl, 58); “Has there come to you 
the story (hadith) of ... 1" (XX, 9, LI, 24, LXXIX, 
15, etc.); "Has there come to you the story (naba) 
LH IX, 7o, XIV, 9, XXXVIII, 21, etc); and 
“Mention in the Book . .." (XIX, 16, 41, 51, 54, 56). 
All of these are addressed to Mubanunad. Far more 
frequent are two simple forms, idà kála, (Recall) 
when said", said of Moses (V, zo, XIV, 6, 
XVIII, 60, XXVII, 7, etc), Abraham (VI, 74, XIV, 
35, etc.), Joseph (XII, 4), God (V, rro, 116, XV, 28, 
XVII, 61, XVIII, so, etc.), and others, and wa-latad 
arsaind, "And We sent", said of Noah (XI, 25, 
XXIII, 23, XXIX, r4, etc.; cf. VII, $0), Moses (XI, 
96, XIV, s, etc.; ef. XXIII, 45), and others. Cf. wa- 
lakad atayna, "And We gave" (eq. "And We gave 
Moses the Book") in XVII, rot, XXI, 48, $1, 
XXXI, 12, XXXIV, 10, etc. 

One special type of Kur'ànic narrative that made 
up a major part of the revelation during the Meccan 
years is the punishment-story, discussed above for 
its use of refrains and schematic form in some ver- 
sions. Five punishment-stories stand out from the 
others, those of Noah, Hüd and the tribe of ‘Ad, 
Salih and the tribe of Ibamüd, Lot, and Shu‘ayb and 
the people of Midian, And two others are prominent 
in some säras, the story of Moses and the drowning 
of Pharaoh's army, and the story of Arabham 
rejecting the idols of his people. These seven occur 
together in XXVI, 1o-19:, and are mentioned 
together in XXII, 42-4. Fairly complete versions of 
some of these stories also occur in VII, 59-95 (all but 
Abraham and Moses), XI, 25-95 (all but Moses), 
XXXVII, 75-148 (only the Biblical ones), and LIV, 
9-42 (all but Abraham and Shuayb). Shorter versions 
of Some of these seven and references to these and 
some others (Jonah, the people of Sheba, the men of 
al-Rass, and the people of Tubba‘) occur in IX, 70, 
XIV, 9, XXI, 48-77, XXIII, 23-48, XXV, 35-40, 
XXVII, 7-58, L, 12-14, LL 24-46, LIII, 50-5, LXIX, 
4:10, and LXXXIX, 6-14. The “men of al-Hidir" in 
XV, So-4, are probably the tribe of Thamüd; the 
"men of the Grove" (XV, 78 f, XXVI, 176-91, etc.) 
seem to be identical with the people of Midian [see 
MADYAN guu‘ave); and "the subverted (cities)" 
(al-muafikat) are most likely Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the cities of Lot. Thus these three are apparently 
variations of threo of the seven, Most Western 
scholars have accepted the view of A. Sprenger 
(Leven, i, 462) and J. Horovitz (Koranische Unter- 
suchungen, 26-8) that the term magni in XV, 87 and 
XXXIX, 23 (see r.b above) refers to the seven most 
prominent punishment-stories, since the first verse 
says “seven of the malldni and the mighty kur'an" 
have been sent down to Muhainmad by God, and the 
second describes the Book sent down to Mubammad 
as having mathdni “at which the skins of those who 
fear their Lord do creep", See Paret, Kommentar, 
279 £, and Bell-Watt, 134 f. 

The Kurn also contains some parables, the 
longest and clearest one being the parable of the 
Blighted Garden in LX VIII, 17-33. Others include the 
Parable of the man with two gardens (XVIII, 32-44), 
the good and corrupt trees (XIV, 24-7), and the 


unbelieving town (XXXVI, 13-32). Several other 
brief parables are little more than expanded similes, 
eg. the fire at night in IT, 17, the downpour in II, 19, 
the slave in XVI, 75, the dumb man in XVI, 76, the 
water and vegetation in XVIII, 45, the light of God 
in XXIV, 35, the master and his slaves in XXX, 28, 
and the slave with several masters in XXXIX, 29 
(sec Bell- Watt, 81). These parables have no standard 
form; some are introduced by the statement addres- 
sed to Muhammad: “And coin for them a parable" 
(wa "dri lakum mathalan), eg. XVIII, 32, 45, 
XXXVI, 13, others by the statement: "God has 
coined a parable” (daraba 'Ilàhw mathalan), e.g. XIV, 
24, XVI, 75, 76, 112, XXXIX, 29, LXVI, 10. 

e. Regulations. The Kur’an provides detailed 
regulations on some aspects of the conduct of the 
Muslim community, and general instructions on 
others. No complete code of conduct or list of required. 
duties is presented; each issue is treated separately, 
usually in several different places. The main religious. 
duties are introduced in stages, and there are in- 
consistencies in some of the requirements. What 
follows are some examples that illustrate the nature 
and form of the various Kur?ànic regulations, begin- 
ning with four that later became Pillars of Islam. 

On the prayer ritual (sali): "Observe thou 
(Mubammad] the Prayer (akims 'l-salát) at the two 
ends of the day and the neighbouring parts of the. 
night" (XI, 114; cf. XVII, 78 £); “Remember the 
Prayers (salaudt), including the middle Prayer, and 
stand [in worship] to God reverently” (II, 238); "so 
recite what is convenient of it [the Kur'àn], and ob- 
serve the Prayer (akima ‘t-saldt), and pay the Zakat, 
and lend to God a good loan" (LXXIIL, 20); “verily 
the Prayer has become for the believers a thing 
prescribed for stated times" (IV, x03). On alms- 
giving (zakdt, sadaka): “If you give alms (sadakdi) 
publicly it is well, but if you conceal it and give to 
the poor it is better for you” (IT, 271); “Observe the 
Prayer, pay the zakát (átü 'l-sakāt), and obey the 
Messenger" (X XIV, 56); "The alms (sadakat) are tor 
the poor and the destitute, for the agents employed 
therein, for those whose hearts are to be won over, 
for the ransom ot slaves, for the relief of debtors, for 
expenditure in the way of God, and for the follower 
of the way—an ordinance (farida) from God" (IX, 
60). On fasting (siydw, sawm): "O believers, fasting 
is prescribed for you (kutiba Salayhum) as it was for 
those before you . . , [during] the month of Ramadan 
+» It is allowable for you on the night of the fast to 
go in to your wives... and eat and drink until so 
much of the dawn appears that a white thread may 
be distinguished from a black; then keep the fast 
completely until night" (II, 183-7), On the Pilgrimage 
(Fadidi, umra): "Fulfil the pilgrimage (baddi) and 
the visitation (fumra) unto God. ... If anyone of 
you is sick or suffering from an injury to the head, 
then a compensation (/idya) by way of fasting or 
almsgiving (sadaka) or pious observance” (II, 196); 
“Safa and Marwa are among the manifestations of 
God. ... it is no fault (djundh) if anyone makes the 
circuit of them" (II, 158). 

These four religious duties are required of all 
Muslims only in Medinan passages dating from around 
the time of the battle of Badr or later. The saldt is 
mentioned in Meccan or early Medinan passages, but 
is required only of Mubammad, with the imperative 
verb in the singular, abimi "I-alàz (XI, 114, XVII, 
78, XXIX, 45, XXX, 31, ete). The term sakāt in 
Meccan passages (XVIII, 81, XIX, 13) means 
“purity”, Passages that are late Meccan or early 
Medinan say that earlier prophets instituted the 
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salät and the zakát (X, 87, XIV, 40, XIX, sof., 54 L, 
XX, 14, XXI, 73, etc.], or recommend them to the 
Muslims as signs of piety (II, 177, XXVII, 1-4, etc). 
Then in passages dating from the year z A.H. and 
Jater these two practices are required of Muslims, 
with the imperative verbs in the plural, abimd "-saldt 
and ati 'I-sakit (II, 43, IV, 77, 103, IN, 11, XXII, 78, 
XXIV, 56, LVIII, 13, LXXIII, zo, etc.). The Muslim 
dast was introduced in two or probably three stages 
in the Kur’ān (see Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, 
41-127), and the pilgrimage was adopted as a Muslim 
ritual probably before Badr, but was not practised 
as such until the last years of Mubammad's life. 

The form used most frequently for introducing and 
stressing regulations for the Muslim community is the 
plural imperative verb, seen several times in the 
examples given above and often elsewhere involving 
a variety of practices, eg.: “O believers, when you 
stand up for the Prayer, wash your faces and your 
hands up to tbe elbows, and wipe your heads and 
your feet up to the ankles" (V, 6); “O believers, 
show piety towards God and abandon the usury that 
remains if you are believers" (11, 278); “O believers, 
when you contract a debt with another for a stated 
term, write it down” (II, 282); "Fight in the way 
of God those who fight you, but do not provoke 
hostility" (LI, 190]; "Contribute in the way of God; 
hand not yourselves over to destruction, but do well" 
(IL, 195). Sometimes negative commands are given, 
as in VI, x51: “Come, let me repeat what your Lord 
has forbidden you: do not associate anything with 
Him .. . do not kill your children because of poverty 
—do not draw near indecencies ... do not kill the 
person whom God has made forbidden except with 
justification"; cf, XVII, 22:39. The expression Autila. 
‘alayhum, “prescribed for you is", seen in II, 183, 
above on fasting, also occurs elsewhere, eg. “O 
"believers, retaliation in the matter of the slain is 
prescribed for you, the free for the free, the slave 
for the slave, the female for the female; so if anyone 
is forgiven anything by his [injured] brother, let him 
follow it with what is reputable, and pay with 
kindness" (II, 178), and "Prescribed for you, when 
death draws nigh to one of you, and he bas goods to 
leave, is the making of a testament in favour of 
parent and relatives reputable—a duty resting upon 
those who show piety" (II, 180). And an expression 
having the opposite meaning, Aurrimat “alaykum, 
“forbidden to you is", also occurs, e.g. in IV, 23, and 
V, 3. Other forms and many other regulations occur, 
especially in the süras that are completely Medinan. 
Some of these passages can be classified as com- 
mandments or divine legislation; others are more in 
the nature of religious instruction or exhortation. 

f. Liturgical forms. While all of the Kur’an is 
recited in liturgical settings, only some parts are 
distinctly liturgical in form. By far the most im- 
portant part of the Kur'an for use in worship is the 
‘opening sūra, the Fatiba, a seven-verse prayer recited 
at least twice in each performance of the saldt. 
Whether or not the Fátiha (g.1.] was considered to be 
part of the Kur’an during Mubammad's lifetime is 
uncertain. Prayers might seem out of place in a text 
in which God is the speaker, but others also occur, 
the best example being the prayer at the end of 
Süra II: "O our Lord, take us not to task if we forget, 
‘or make a mistake; O our Lord, lay not upon ws a 
task such as Thou didst lay on those before us... 
Pardon us and forgive us, and have mercy upon us; 
Thou art our patron; so help us against the people of 
unbelievers” (Bell). Some prayers are also included 
within narratives, eg, Abraham's prayer in XIV, 


35-41. Exaltations, in which God is praised in the 
third person, occur more frequently; the best known 
of these is the "Throne verse", TI, 255, mentioned 
in 7.d above for its mythic motif. The divine epithets 
mentioned in 6.c above as rhyme phrases are also 
a type of praise formula, which however do not give 
the impression of being liturgical. Praise forms that 
do seem to have a liturgical purpose occur at the 
beginning of several Medinan säras. A sabbaka li 
"Iláh formula, “Magnifies God (sabbaka li "IldA) all 
that is in the heavens and the earth”, occurs at the 
beginning of LVII, LIX, LXI, LXII and LXIV, 
three of which continue with “He is the Almighty, 
the AIL-wise". These five sūras date mainly from the 
middle Medinan years, after the completion of the 
süras that begin with revelation formulas and the 
mysterious letters (see 4.d above). The liturgical 
setting of the sabbaka li "lah sūras is suggested by 
their introductions and conclusions. One might 
conjecture that the Friday prayer service was the 
occasion for the first recitation of these sūras (see 
LXII, 9-11), and possibly also those with the revela- 
tion formulas, Other praise formulas, which may or 
may not have specifically liturgical functions within 
the Kur?àn, include: the talmtd, i.e. at-hamdu li "dh, 
“Praise be to God”, at the beginning of I, VI, XVIII, 
XXXIV and XXXV, and in VIL, 43, X, 10, XVII, 
rtt, etc.; the fasbih, ive, subhdna 'lidh, “Glory be to 
God”, occurring with variations in XVII, 1, 93, 108, 
XXVIII, 68, XXXVI, 36, XXXVII, 180-2, XLII, 
82, ete; and tabdraka "HZ, “Blessed be God", 
occurring with variations in VII, ss, XXIII, 14, 
XXV, t, 10, 61, XL, 64, XLII, 85, LV, 78 and 
LXVII, t. 

Others: The Kuràn contains other distinctive 
literary forms and themes that can be mentioned 
only briefly here. Especially important in Meccan 
parts of the Kur’an are a large number of dramatic 
Scenes, usually involving death, the Last Judgment, 
the pleasures of paradise (al-djanna = the garden), 
and the tortures of the hellfire (see the O'Shaughnessy 
arts, in Bibl.). Dramatic scenes constitute the main 
Kur?ànic form for treating these subjects, which are 
nowhere fully or systematically explained, and they 
also occur frequently in narratives, reflecting the oral 
qualities of these Meccan parts of the Kuran (see 
Bell-Watt, 8o 1). There are also many addresses 
on a variety of topics. Most Meccan ones treat theolog- 
ical topics—the signs of God, messages of earlier 
prophets, etc.—and thus can be classified as sermons. 
Early Medinan ones are often addressed to the Jews, 
either as the Children of Israel or the People of the 
Book, Later Medinan ones, usually addressed "O 
believers", but sometimes “O children of Adam" or 
"O people”, treat specific legal, political, and military 
matters as well as general religious, moral, and social 
themes. Another special type of material found in 
both Meccan and Medinan parts of the Kuran in- 
volves Mubammad's personal situation. Many 
Meccan passages addressed to Muhammad bring 
‘comfort and encouragement in times of persecution, 
instructions on religious practices, etc. Some Medinan 
ones, addressed "O Prophet", give special marriage 
and divorce regulations. Others are addressed to 
Mubammad’s wives or otherwise treat his family 
problems (see süras XXIV, XXXIII, LXVI). 

3. Tur Kuw Ax in Mustin Lire ann Tiovonr. 

For Muslims the Kur'án is much more than scrip- 
ture or sacred literature in the usual Western sense. 


Its primary significance for the vast majority through 
the centuries has been in its oral form, the form in 
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which it first appeared, as the “recitation” (burn) 
chanted by Muhammad to his followers over a period 
of about twenty years (on its liturgical function 
during Muhammad’ lifetime, seo VII, 203-6, LX XIII, 
20, LXXXIV, 20f, ete). The revelations were 
memorised by some of Mubammad's followers during 
his lifetime, and the oral tradition that was thus 
established has had a continuous history ever since, 
in some ways independent of, and superior to, the 
written Kurn, During the early centuries when the 
written KuPán was limited to the scriptio defectiva of 
the period (see 3c above), the oral tradition estab- 
lished itself as the standard by which the written text 
was to be judged. Even when the Egyptian "standard. 
edition" was prepared in the early 1920s, i: was the 
oral tradition and its supporting kirZ'à literature 
(rather than early Kur*àn mss.) that served as the 
authority for determining the written text. Through 
the centuries the oral tradition of the entire Kur’an 
has been maintained by the professional reciters 
(Rurrá?) (on Kur'an reciters in Egypt, see M. Berger, 
Islam in Egypt today, Cambridge 1970, 11-13, 37-43, 
and for the oral tradition in general, Labib al-Said, 
The recited Koran, see Bibl), while all Muslims 
memorise parts of the Kur'án for use in the daily 
Prayers. Until recently, the significance of the recited 
Kurtin has seldom been fully appreciated in the 
West. 

The Kur%in also had a central role in the theol- 
ogical debates of the early centuries, and it has 
continued to be one of the most controversial issues 
in Islamic theology. Since the Kur%in was held to 
consist of messages brought from God to Mubammad 
by Gabriel, and since God is the “speaker” in these 
messages, it was natural for Muslims to think of it 
as God's speech (kai). About the time of Hardin 
al-Rashid, theologians began to discuss whether or 
not the Kur'n was created. Among those who 
maintained that it was were the Mu‘tazila, including 
some who had positions at the court of al-Ma’min. 
Convinced by their arguments, and also thinking 
that adoption of the doctrine would be politically 
beneficial, al-Ma’mtin in 218/833 established the 
mikna (9.0) or “inquisition”, in which most leading 
officials were obliged to profess publicly that the 
Kur'in was created. Nearly all submitted but a few 
refused, notably Abmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) [q.v]. 
In 234/848, shortly after the accession of al-Mutawak- 
kil, the mina was abandoned, probably because its 
political results were disappointing. Up through the 
time of the mihwa the issue seems to have been 
whether the Kurân was the actual speech of God or 
was created. Those who accepted the latter view, 
arguing that God "has never spoken and does not 
speak”, were called by their opponents the Djah- 
miyya [¢.0.—see also Watt, Formative period, 143-8]. 
Then Ibn Hanbal argued that the Kurn is part of 
God's knowledge (im), and after the mibna he 
accepted the expression “uncreated” (ghayr maAAliük) 
as a description of the Kur'àn. This led to the for- 
mulation of the doctrine that it is eternal (kadim), 
argued for by al-Ash‘arf (d. 323/935) (q4.) and others. 
Although this became the standard Sunni view (see, 
eg. the 4th/roth century Hanafi creed called by 
Wensinck Figh Akbar II, art. 3), it has not been 
accepted by all. The Hanbali theologian Ibn Tay- 
miyya (d. 728/1528) [q.v], for instance, disavowed 
this view, arguing that the question of the eternity or 
temporality of the Kur’én was not an issue before 
the time of Ibn Hanbal, and that in affirming the 
uncreatedness of the Kur'án the “pious ancestors", 
including} Tbn Hanbal, never meant to assert its 


eternity. It should also be noted that even the expres- 
sion ghayr makklie does not occur in Muslim creeds 
until after the mihna (see, e.g. Wensinck, Muslim 
Creed, 103 f., 127, 189) and that the early discussions 
and creeds do not mention the Kur'ánic expression 
“preserved tablet" (law mehfie) [seo rawn] in 
LXXXV, 22, and "mother of the Book" (umm al- 
kitab) in III, 7, which only later came to be inter- 
preted as referring to a heavenly archetype of the 
Kur’in in support of the doctrine of its eternity. 
See W. Madelung, The origins of the controversy 
concerning the creation of the Koran, in Orientalia 
Hispanica, Leiden 1974, i, 504-25; W. M. Watt, 
Early discussions about the Qurán, in MW, xl (1950), 
27-40, 96-05; idem, Formative period, 178 Í., 242-5, 
280-5, 293; J. Bouman, The docirine of Abd al- 
Diabbar on the Qur'an as the created word of Allah, in 
Verbum, the H. W. Obbink Festschrift, Utrecht 1964, 
67-86; H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubenslehren des Islam, 
Munich 1962, 75-8). For an outline of the views of 
the various schools on the Kurn as the kaldm 
Allāh, see KALAM. 

Parallel to the development of the doctrine of the 
eternity of the Kur’an there also arose the dogma of 
its inimitability (idjas) [q.v]. From the beginnirg, 
the Kur in had been seen as a "sign" (4ya) or 
“proof” (burkán) of Mubammad’s prophethood. This 
belief took 2 more precise form in the teaching that 
each prophet was given a verifying miracle (muSdjéea), 
and that the Kur'ün was Mubammad’s; the term 
Hdjés, it should be noted, still had not received its 
technical meaning as late as the time of Abmad b. 
Hanbal (see Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammad in 
Lehre nd Glaube, Uppsala 1917, 101). Early discus- 
sion of the djs of the Kus%in centred around the 
concept of tahaddi or "challenge", based largely on 
several verses of the Kur’aa (II, 23, X, 38, XI, 13, 
XVII, 88, etc). The failure of Muhammad's con- 
temporaries to take up the challenge to produce 
even one sūra like those he recited was taken as 
proof that it was impossible. This argument was then 
supplemented by the concept of sarfa (lit. "turning 
away"), meaning that God prevented the competent 
from taking up the challenge. In one of the earliest 
treatises devoted solely to idjaz, *Ali b. ‘Isa al- 
Rummant (d. 384/944) mentioned both of these 
arguments along with several others, involving the 
eloquence of the Kurn, its prophecies of future 
events, its establishment of new literary forms and 
Style that surpass all others, ete. Hamd b. Muhammad 
al-Khattadt (d. 388/998) in his al-Baydn fi i%djas al- 
KuPdn (see Bibl.) stressed the rhetorical eloquence of 
the Kuan, and al-Bakillini (d. 403/1013) in the 
most famous work on the subject (see Bibl.) rejected 
the sarfa argument and compiled what he regarded 
as empirical evidence of the Kuran's superior style, 
He also argued that since Mubammad was illiterate, 
he could not have read other scriptures or written 
down stories told by human informants, and thus 
Kur°anic reports of past events and prophecies of 
future events are further proof of the miracle of the 
Kuan and its divine source. For summaries of the 
development of these views see Iihdn, ii, 116-25; 
Abdul Aleem, /jasu?l-Qur’an, in IC, vii (1933), 64-82, 
215-33; J. Bouman, Le conflit autor dw Coran et la 
solution d'al-Bágiliáni, Amsterdam 1959; H. Stieg- 
lecker, op. cit., 371-408; and art. i'pJAz. The standard 
modern work on the subject is that of Mustafa $adike 
al- Ratis (see Bibl). 

The doctrines of the eternity and perfectior or 
inimitability of the Kur'án contributed to its ex- 
tensive influence throughout Islamic life and culture. 
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It became the first “source” (asl) of Islamic law, the 
Shari‘a, which also came to be regarded as eternal 
(cf. the Torah in Jewish belief]. Its grammar became 
standard for later Arabic, which replaced other 
languages across the Near East and North Africa 
(among Christians and Jews as well as Muslims), and 
its script came to be adopted in Persian, Turkish, 
Urdu, and other languages. Verses of the Kur%in 
became the main subject of Islamic calligraphy and 
one of the main decorative motifs of Islamic religions 
art and architecture, as a substitute for statues and 
pictorial representation. At the same time, these two 
doctrines have been the strongest factor working 
against the acceptance of critical studies of the 
Kurün within the modern Muslim community, In 
the early centuries, Muslim scholars studied the 
Surin as literature and as a historical source, 
analysing its grammar, style, poetic imagery, etc, 
and attempting to determine its chronology, develop- 
ment of ideas, and historical settings, But the wide- 
spread acceptance of belief in the eternity and djdz 
of the Kurin has made modern Muslims loath to 
accept methods of historical and literary criticism 
that have proved so fruitful in the study of other 
scriptures. To a certain extent this is understandable 
to Christians, since the development of the doctrines 
of the eternity and i*djds of the Kur?an is parallel to 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the closest analogue in Christian belief to the role of 
the Kurn in Muslim belief is not the Bible, but 
Christ. Thus the difficulty Muslims have in adopting 
a critical approach to the Kurn is comparable to the 
difficulty many Christians have in accepting a critical 
view of the life of Jesus (e.g. regarding his virgin 
birth and resurrection). But this should not prevent 
critical analyses of the Kur’én, which is after all still 
a literary work of supreme importance and an 
invaluable historical document. 

Bibliography: (besides works cited in full in 
the text and those in the list of standard abbrevia- 
tions): al-Mushaf al-sharif, or at-Kur'an al-karim, 
Cairo 1344/1924, the “Egyptian standard edition" 
of the Kuran; ‘Abd akBaki, al-Mu‘djam al- 
mufahras li-alfaz al-Kuran al-karim, Cairo 1364| 
1945, new ed. 1388/r968, concordance io the 
Egyptian standard ed.; Corani textus arabicus and 
Concordantiae corani arabicae, ed. G. Flügel, Leipzig 
1834 and 1842, often reprinted, e.g. Ridgewood, 
N.J., 1965. 

Commentaries in Arabic: ‘Abduh and Rida, 
Tafsir al-Kur'ün al-hakim, 11 vols., Cairo 1325-53) 
1907-34, reprinted as Tafsir al-manür, 13 vols, 
Cairo 1367-75/1948-56; al-Alüsl, Rah al-matini fi 
tafsir al-Kuran al-fasim, 9 vols, Balik 1501-10] 
1883-92; al-Baydiwi, Anwdr al-tanzil wa-asrir al- 
4awil, 2 vols, ed. H. O. Fleischer, Leipzig 1846-8; 
Ton Kathir, Tafsir al-Kur’an al-‘azim, 7 vols, 
Beirut 1386/1966; al-Kashanl, al-Safi fi tafsir 
alam Allah ol-wifi, Tehran 1266/1850; al- Kummi, 
Tafsir al-Kummi, 2 vols., Nadjaf 1386-7/1967; 
Kurtubl, al- Didmi* li-aktdm al-Kur'in, 20 vols., 
Cairo 1552-69/1933:50; Sayyid Kutb, Fi pill al- 
furan, 3o vols. in 7, Cairo 137?-0/t957-9; al- 
Maballi and al-Suyati, Tafsir ai-Djalála yn, Cairo 
1390/1970; Mudjihid b. Djabr, Tafsir Mujahid, 
Katar 1396/1976; Mukatil b. Sulaymán, al-Asktah 
wa 'L-nayiir fi 'I-K ur'dn al-karim, Cairo 1395/1975; 
al-Rizl, Mafitih al-ghayb al-mushtahir bi ‘I-tafsir 
al-kabir, B vols, Cairo and Istanbul 1308/1891; 
al-Sbawkinl, Fath al-kadir al-djàmi*, 5 vols., Cairo 
1384-5/1964-5; Sufyán al-Thawsl, Tafsir al-K wr'ün. 
alarm, Rampur 1365/1965; al-Suyùti, al-Durr 


al-manthas fi ‘Ltafsir bi "I-ma?thür, 6 vols., Tehran 
1377/1957: al-Tabari, Djimi* al-bayän ft tafsir al- 
Kurds, 30 vois, in ro, Cairo 1323-0/t900-r1, 
Balak 1323/1905, also published as Djdmi* al-bayän 
San rawil dydt al-Kur’än, ed. Shakir and Shakir, 
IS vols. up to Sūra XVI, Cairo 1374-[1954-; al- 
TOsi, al-Tibyan fi tafsir al-K urn, 10 vols., Nadjaf 
1377-82/1957-63; al-Zamakhsharl, Tafsir al-hash- 
shaf San hakä’ik ghawdmid al-tantil, 4 vols., Cairo 
1373/1953-4, Beirut 1386/1956. Most of these works 
have appeared in other editions, and some (e. 
al-Baydawi and T. al-Djaldlayn) are available in 
several editions. For a more complete list, in- 
cluding other important early and modern fafsir 
works, see TAFSIR. 

Other works in Arabic: Abi ‘Ubayda, 
Madids al-Kwrám, Cairo 1373-82/r954-62; al- 
Bakillant, [dias al-Kwr'ün, Cairo 1965, English tr. 
of the section on poetry by G. E. von Grunebaum, 
A tenth-century document of Arabic literary theory 
and criticism, Chicago 1950; al-Dinl, K. al-Tays 
fi “rkinPat al-sab‘, ed. O. Pretzl, Bibl. Isl. 
Istanbul 1349/1930; idem, al-Mukni* fi ma'rifat 
marsüm madkif ahl al-amsár, ed. Pretz), Bibl. 1sl., 
iii, Istanbul 1351/1032, also Damascus 1359/1040; 
al-Dhahabl, al-Tafsir wa "I-mufassirüm, 3 vols, 
Cairo 1381/1961; al-Djasgis, Akkám al-Kuran, 
Istanbul 1335/1917; al-Farri?, Ma'dni "I-Kur'án, 
3 vole, Cairo 1374-95/1955-75; Hibat Allah, K. 
al-Nasikh wa "-mansūkh, Cairo 1380/1960 and 
many eds.; Ibn Abt DAwüd, K, al-Masáhif, ed. A. 
Jeffery, publ. in Materials; Ibn al-tArabi, Abhdm 
al-Kurau, 4 vols. Cairo 1377/1957; Ibn al-Djazaci, 
al-Naghr fi "Lkiriàt al-“‘ashr, 2 vols, Cairo n.d.; 
Iba Diinni, al- Muhtasad fi tabyin wudiah al-bir@at 
wa "Lidák Sanka, 2 vols, Cairo 1386-9/1966-9; Ibn. 
Hadjar, Fath al-biri, 13 vols., Cairo 1348/1939; Ion. 
Khálawayh, Mudliasar ft shawadhdh al-birdat, ed. 
G. Bergstrasser, Bibl. Isl. vi, Cairo 1934; Ibn 
Kutayba, Ta'wil mushkil al-Kur"án, Cairo 1373/ 
1954; A. Jeffery (ed.), Mubaddimatan fi “ulm al- 
 Kur'an (the intro, to the anonymous K. al-Mabant 
fi nazm al-ma‘ani and the introd, to Ibn SAtiyya’s 
commentary, al-Díámi* al-mukarrar), Cairo 1373/ 
1954, 2nd ed, revised by «Abd Allāh al-Sawi, Cairo 
1392/1972; al-Khattibl, al-Baydn fi idids al- 
Kwrün, Aligarh 1372/1953; Mustafa Zayd, al- 
Naskh fi 'I-Kurin al-karim, 2 vols., Cairo 1383/ 
1963; abNabbáe, K. al-Nésikh wa 'lmansühh, 
Cairo 1357/1938; al-RAfi"i, ISdjds al-Kwr'dn wa. 
'Lbaläghat al-nadewiyya, 8th ed., Cairo 1384/1965; 
al-Raghib al-Isabni, al-Mufradét fi gharib al- 
Kurén, Cairo 1318/1900, several eds.; Labib al- 
So'ld, al- Diam* al-sawti al-awwal li 'I-Kurdn al- 
karim aw al-mushaf al-murattal bawdSithuhi wa- 
mukhatfatituh, Cairo 1387/1967, an abbreviated and 
revised English version: The recited Koran, 
Princeton: Darwin 1975; Subbl al-Salib, Mabdhith 
fi *ulüm al-Kur'dn, 2nd ed., Damascus 1382/1962; 
al-Suyüti, al-titdn fi ‘ulam al-Kur'dn, here cited 
from the Halabi 3rd ed., 2 vols., Cairo 1379/1951, 


mubül fi asbab al-nuzūl, md ed., Cairo nd; al- 
Wahidi, Asbib al-nuziil, Cairo 1315/1897 (with Ibn. 
Saláma's al-Nasikh sca "I-mansiükh on the margin), 
also Cairo 1389/1969; al-Zadidiadi, I*ràb al-Kur'án, 
3 vols, Cairo 384/1965; al-Zandjéni, Tarikh al- 
Kurün, 3rd ed., Beirut 1388/1969; al-Zarkashi, 
al-Burhan fi ulüm al-Kur'án, 4 vols., Cairo 1376] 
1957; al-Zurkanl, Mandhit ai-‘irfan fi “ulm al- 
Kurin, 2 vols. Cairo 1361/1942 and 1373/1954. 
General studies (in Western languages): 
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Abbott, The rise of the North Arabic script and its 
Kur'mie development, Chicago 1930; eadem, 
Studies in Arabic literary papyri. ii. Quranic 
commentary and tradition, Chicago 1967; M. Abul 
Qasem, The recitation and interpretation of the 
Qur'án: al-Ghazili's theory (with a tr. of Book VIII 
of the Ihyd?), Kuala Lumpur 1979; M. Allard, Une 
méthode nouvelle pour l'étude du Coran, in Stud. Isl., 
xv (1961), 5-21; idem et alii, Analyse conceptuele 
du Coran. sur cartes perfories, 2 vols. and cards, 
The Hague 1963; J. M. S. Baljon, Modern Muslim 
Koran interpretation (1880-1960), Leiden 1961; E. 
Beck, Der *wimánische Kodex in der Koranlesung 
des seien Jahrhunder's, in Orientalia, ns. xiv 
(1945), 355-73; idem, Studien zur Geschichte der 
hufischen Koranlesung in den beiden ersten Jahr- 
hunderten, in ibid., XVII (1948), 326-55, xix (1950), 
328-50, xx (1951), 316-28, xxii (1953), 59-78; idem, 
Die Zuverlassigheit der Uberlieferung user 
Sutmánischen Varianten bei al-Farrd?, in ibid., xxiii 
(1954), 432-35; idem, Die b. Mastüdvarianlen bei 
al-Farr®, in ibid., xxv (1956), 353-83, xxvili (1959), 
186-205, 230-56; R. Bell, see Watt below for Bell- 
Watt; H. Birkeland, Old Muslim opposition against 
interpretation of the Koran, Oslo 1955; idem, The 
legend of the opening of Muhammad's breast, Oslo 
1955; idem, The Lord guideth: studies on primitive 
Islam, Oslo 1956; R. Blachtre, [troduction aw 
Coran, Paris 1947, 1959, 1977; J. Burton, The 
collection of the Quran, Cambridge 1977; M. 
Chouémi, Le verbe dans le Coran, Paris 1966; K. 
Gragg, The event of the Quran, London t971; idem, 
The mind of the Qur'an, London 1973; H. Gitje, 
Koran und Koran exegese, Zürich 1971, English ed., 
The Quran and its exegesis, tr. and ed. A. T. Welch, 
London and Berkeley 1976; 1. Goldziher, Die 
Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, Leiden 
1920, 1952; H. Hirschfeld, Beiträge sur Erklärung 
des Koran, Leipzig 1886; idem, New researches into 
the composition and exegesis of the Qoran, London 
1902; J. Horovitz, Jewish proper names and 
derivatives in the Koran, in HUCA, ii (1925), 145- 
227, repr. Hildesheim 1964; idem, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, Berlin 1926; J. J. G. Jansen, The 
interpretation of the Koran in modern Egypt, Leiden 
1974; A. Jeffery, Materials for the history of the text 
of the Quran, Leiden 1937; idem, Index to Mate- 
rials, Leiden 1951; idem, The foreign vocabulary of 
the Qur'in, Baroda 1938; idem, The Qur'ün as 
scripture, in MW, x] (1950), 41 ff., repr. New York 
1952; J, Jomier, Le commentaire coranique du 
Manar, Paris 1954; idem, Bible et Coram, Paris 
ish version, The Bible and the Koran, tr. 


la révélation judéo-chrétienne, 2 vols., Paris 1958; 
eadem, Monotheisme coranique et monothtisme 
biblique, Paris 1976; J. E. Merrill, Dr. Bell's critical 
analysis of the Qur'án, in MW, xxxvii (1947), 134+ 
48; Y. Moubarac, Le Coran et la critique occidentale, 
Beirut 1972-3; Th. Nóldeke, Orientalische Shiszen, 
1892, 21 ff.; idem, Neue Beiträge sur semitischen 
Sprackwissenschaft, Strassburg 1910; P. Nwyla, 
Exégise coranique et langage mystique, Beirut 1970; 
R. Paret, Grenzen der Koranforschune, Stuttgart 
1950; idem, Mohammed und der Koran, Stuttgart 
lem, Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle, in Isl., 
xxxvii (1961), 26-42; idem, Der Koran: Kommentar 
und Kenkordans, Stuttgart 1971, 1977; idem, ed, 
Der Koran, Wege der Forschung, ccexxvi, Darm- 
stadt 1975; W. Rudolph, Die Abhängigkeit des 
Qorans von Judentum und Christentum, Stuttgart 
1922; T. Sabbagh, La métaphore dans le Coram, 


Paris 1943; M. S. Seale, Qur'in and Bible, London 
1978; D. Sidersky, Les origines des légendes musul- 
manes dans le Coran, Paris 1883, 1933; J. I. Smith, 
An historical and semantic study of the term "*isldm" 
as seen im a sequence of Quriin commentaries, 
Missoula, Montana r975; H. Speyer, Die biblischen 
Erzählungen im Qoran, Gritenhainichen 1932, repr. 
Hildesheim. 1961 |. Wansbrough, Arabic rhetoric 
and Quranic exegesis, in BSOAS, xxxi (1968), 469- 
35; idem, Majāz al-qur'àn: periphrastic exegesis, in 
BSOAS, xxxii (1970), 247-66; idem, Quranic 
Studies: sources and methods of scriptural inier- 
pretation, Oxford 1977; W. M. Watt, Early discus- 
sions about the Qur'án, in MW, xl (1950), 27-49, 
96-105; idem, The dating of the Quran: a review of 
Richard Bell's theories, in JRAS (1957), 46-56: 
idem, Bell's introduction to the Quran: completely 
revised and enlarged, Edinburgh 1970; M. Zwettler, 
The oral tradition of classical Arabic poetry, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 1978, 97-188. 
On the mysterious letters: P. J. E. Cachia, 
i (1968), 218-31; 
8-13), tr. M. S, 
Seale, in Qur'an and Bible, 38-46; H. Bauer, Uber 
die Anordnung der Suren und über die geheimnis- 
vollen Buchstaben im Qoran, in ZDMG, xxv (1021), 
1-20; E. Goossens, Ursprung und Bedeutung der 
koranischen Siglen, in Isl, (1923), 191-225*; 
A. Jeffery, The mystic letters of the Koran, in. MW, 
xiv (1924), 247-60; A. Yusuf Ali, The Holy Qur-an, 
Lahore 1934, Appendix I; ‘Alt Násüh al-Tàhi 
Awa il al-suwar fi "LKurdn al-harim, and ed. 
"Ammán 1373/1954, also English version, Abbrevia- 
tions in the Holy Qur'an, in Islamic Review, xxxvii] 
12 (Dec. 1950), 8-2; Muhammad ‘Ali, Abbrevia- 
tions in the Holy Quran: A new theory and its 
implications, in ibid., xxxviii/s (May 1950), 17-191 
M. S. Scale, The mysterious letters in the Qur'an, in, 
Akten des XXIV. Intern. Orient, Kongr, München 
1937*, revised version in Qur'an and Bible, ch. 33 
A. Jones, The mystical letters of the Qur'án, in Stud. 
Isl, xvi (1962), 5-115; H. Amir Ali, The mysterious 
letters of the Qurdn, in IC, xxxvi (1962), ili-iv; 
J. A. Bellamy, The mysterious letters of the Koran: 
old abbreviations of the basmalah, in JAOS, xciii 
(1973), 267-85. Others are given in the text (s.d.) 
[* The articles by Bauer, Goossens, Seale, and 
Jones are reprinted in Paret, Koran (1975), 311-85] 
Recent studies on Kur?inic topics: H. 
Riuggren, The conception of faith in the Koran, in 
Oriens, iv (1951), 1-20; idem, Die Goitesfurcht im 
Koran, in Orientalia Suecana, iti (1954), 118-34; 
T. O'Shaughnessy, The development of the meaning 
of spirit in the Koran, Rome 1953; idem, The seven 
names for hell in the Quran, in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 
444-69; idem, Muhammad's thoughts om death, 
Leiden 1969; idem, Creation from nothing and the 
waching of the Quran, in ZDMG, cxx (1970) 
274-80; idem, God's throne and the biblical symbolism 
of the Qur'an, in Numen, xx (1973), 202-21; Y. 
Moubarac, Les noms, titres ct attributs de Dieu dans 
le Coran et leurs correspondants en épigraphie sud- 
sémitique, in. Muséon, Ixviii (1955), 03-135, 325-68: 
idem, Abraham dams le Coran, Paris 1958; J. 
Jomier, Le nom divin “al-Rakman” dans le Coran, 
in Milanges L. Massignon, ii, Damascus 1957, 361- 
81; J. M. S. Baljon, The “Amr of God” in the Koran, 
in AO, xxiii (1958), 7-18; S. H. al-Shamma, The 
wthical system underlying the Qur'an, Tübingen 
1959; H, Michaud, Jésus selon le Coran, Lausanne 
1960; D. Rahbar, God of juslice: a study in the 
ethical doctrine of the Quran, Leiden 1960; T. Izutsu, 
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God and man in the Koran, Tokyo 1964; idem, 
Ethico-religious concepts in the Quran, Montreal 
1966; D, Bakker, Man in the Quran, Amsterdam 
1965; E. G. Parrinder, Jesus in the Quran, London 
1965; J- Bowker, The problem of suffering in the 
Quran, in Relig. Stud, iv (1968), 183-202; K. 
Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran, Leiden 1968; 
W. A. Bijlefeld, A prophet and more than a prophet? 
Some observations on the Qur'ünic use of the terms 
“prophet” and “apostle”, in MW, lix (1969), 1-28; 
H. Räisänen, Das horamische Jesusbild, Helsinki 
1971; idem, The idea of divine hardening (in. the 
Bible and the Kur'in), Helsinki 1972; Soubhi cl- 
Saleh, La vie future selon le Coran, Paris 1971; 
J. Bouman, Goit und Mensch im Koran, Darmstadt 
1977; F. M. Denny, The Qur’anie vocabulary of 
repentance, W. M. Watt, Conversion fo Islam at the 
time of the Prophet, and A. T. Welch, Allah and 
other supernatural beings: the emergence of the 
Qur'anic doctrine of tawhid, in Studies in Qur'an and 
Tafsir, Dec. 1979 suppl. to the Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion, For studies on 
individual süras and verses, see Paret, Kommentar, 
ad locc.; and for the general topic of approaches to 
the Kur’an in Western scholarship, see NUSTASHRIK. 
(A. T. Weren) 


9. TRANSLATION or THE KURAN 


a. The orthodox doctrine concerning trans- 

lation. In the time of Muhammad it is certain that 
nobody had considered the possibility that the 
Kuràn might be translated either as a whole or in 
part into a foreign language. It was revealed 
expressly as an "Arabic Kuran” (Süra XII, 2; 
XX, 113; XXXIX, 28; XLI, 3; XLH, 7; XLIII, 3), 
in "clear Arabic language" (XVI, 103; XXVI, 195; 
ef. XLVI, 12), that the Prophet through it might 
“warn the capital (Le., Mecca) and the people in its 
surroundings" (VI, 92; XLII, 7). It was not origi- 
nally intended for non-Arabs. It was only as a result 
of the spread of the Arabic-Islamic conquests that 
the sphere of influence of the Kur’an was extended 
to territories outside the Arabic-speaking world. The 
Persians and other non-Arabs who embraced Islam 
were obliged, in the same way as their genuinely 
Arab fellow-believers, to recite in the ritual prayer 
the Fatiba and several other texts from the Kurân. 
The question thus arose whether they should be 
permitted to recite the texts in question in their 
native language instead of in Arabic. In so far as 
Muslims from the non-Arabic-speaking territories 
were interested in getting to know not only the texts 
used in the prayers, but also other parts of the 
Kur’an, or the whole of the Kur'an, there arose the 
further question whether this might be achieved 
with the help of a translation. 

‘The theologians and jurists who had to decide on 
this matter in general adopted a rigorous attitude. 
With regard to the recitation of the Fatiba in the 
ritual prayer, the Malikis, Sháfids and Hanbalis 
insisted that the text must be spoken in Arabic. In 
a case where the person praying could not recite 
the Fatiba in Arabic, he must substitute for it 
another passage from the Kur'ân, or observe a 
silent pause, ot repeat the name of God for the same 
length of time, On the other hand it is reported that 
Abū Hanifa had originally declared that the recital 
of the Fátiba in Persian was permitted without 
reservation; he later restricted this concession to 
those worshippers who were unable to speak Arabic. 
This then became the general rule for the Hanafi 
school. In similar circumstances other non-Arabic 


languages besides Persian might be employed. 

As for the production and use of translations of 
the whole of the Kurin, the attitude of the scholars 
was that a "translation" of the Kur'in in the true 
sense of the word was not possible. They based their 
attitude mainly on the argument that the wording 
of the Kuràn is a miracle (mu‘djiza) incapable of 
imitation by man, This characteristie would be 
invalidated in a translation into a foreign language, 
since this would be made by man. Furthermore, the 
scholars maintained that a translation of the 
Kur'án which was both literal and at the same time 
true to the meaning was not possible. They conceded, 
however, that a so-called translation (lardjama) in 
the sense of a commentary (tafsir) might be used, 
on the assumption that the text of the original was 
not superseded by this. Thus manuscripts of the 
Kur’an might be provided with an interlinear 
(quasi-)translation. In more recent times this was 
extended to the printing of the translation (as a 
commentary) beside the Arabic text. This is the 
practice which remains usual for translations made 
by Muslims. 

‘The question whether in the ritual prayer texts 
from the Kuran may be recited in a non-Arabic 
language and whether the production and use of 
translations of the Kuran should be permitted 
became once again acute when in Turkey in the 
mineteen-twentiés the authorities proceeded to 
"mationalise" the ritual prayers and to publish 
Turkish translations of the Kur'án not accompanied 
by the Arabic original Authoritative theologians 
found themselves induced once again to explain and 
to justify the orthodox standpoint by reference to 
earlier authorities. 

The first statements were mainly of a polemical 
and negative nature. In the course of time, however, 
there prevailed a more eirenical judgement on the 
matter. Thus the Hanafi scholar of al-Azhar, 
Mubammad Mustafa al-Maraghi, in a thorough 
investigation first published in 1932, adopted the 
attitude that for a Muslim without a knowledge of 
Arabic the recital of the Kur’anic texts prescribed 
for the prayer in an appropriate translation was 
absolutely obligatory (wadjib). The important thing 
in the prayer is the meaning of the text, not the 
character of the i‘dids. The true sense is, however, 
transmitted through a translation. Furthermore, it 
is not realistic to require the great mass of Muslims 
from the non-Arabic-speaking territories to learn 
Arabic on account of the Kur?in. It is much more 
desirable and indispensable (according to Mabmüd 
Shaltüt, even obligatory) for them to use translations, 
quite apart from their use in the prayer. The thesis 
that the Kur'ün in translation ceases to be the 
Word of God (kaldm Allah) is, according to Marághi, 
valid only with reservations. The translation does 
not simply represent human speech (kalim al-nds), 
for although it does not contain the Word of God 
literally, yet its content consists of the meaning of 
God's Word. 

Bibliography: Sbáfi'l, al-Risála fi usül al-fikh 

(= Kitab al-Umm, i), Balak 1321, 8 1.; ‘Abd al- 

Rabmin, b, al-Küsim, al-Mudawwana al-hubrd, 

Cairo 1324, 1, 68-71; Sarakhsl, Kitab al-Mabsa, i, 

Cairo 1324, 36f.; Ibn Kudama, al-Mughnl, Cairo 

1367, i, 486 £; Shatibi, aL-Mutráfahát, Cairo [1340], 

iü, 66-8; aLFikh ‘ala ‘I-maghahib aLarbata*, i, 

Cairo 193r, 188; A. Querry, Droit musulman. 

Recueil de lois concernant les musulmans schyites, i, 

Paris 1871, 70, 73; Bukbárl, Tawhid, 5t; Ibm 

Hadiar al-‘Askalini, Fath al-bdri, Cairo 1319-29, 
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vi, 69, ix, 8; Ibn Kutayba, Ta*eil mushAit al- 

Kuan, Cairo 1373, rsi; Zamakhshari, al 

Kagshéf on Süra XLIV, 44; Suydti, Kitdd al- 

Utkin, Cairo 1317, i, 111; R. Brunschvig, Kemét 

 Páshásáde ei le persan, in. Mélanges Henri Massé, 

1963, 48-64, at 54-9. 

M. M. Moreno, È lecito ai Musulmani tradurre 
il Corano?, in OM, v (1923), 532-43; [Muhammad 
Shakir], On the translation of the Koran inte 
forcign languages, in MW, xvi (1926), 161-5; 
Mubammad Rashid Rida, Tafsir al-Mandr, ix, 
Cairo 1347, 314-53: J. Jomier, Le commentaire 
coranique du Mandr, Paris 1954, 338-47; W. G. 
Shellabear, Can a Moslem translate the Koran?, 
in MW, xxi (1931), 287-303; Muhammad al- 
Khidr Husayn, Nagi maSani "I-kur'án, in Nar al- 
Tslám, ii (3350), 122-32; Mabmüd Abū Dakika, 
Kalima fi tardjamat al-kur’an al-karim, ibid, iii 
(1351), 29-35; Ibrahim al-Djibàll, al-Kalim fi 
tasdjamat alum, ibid, Wi (1351), 57-65; 
Muhammad Mustafa al-Marághi, Bahth fi tardjamat 
al-bur'ün al-harim wa-abhamind, in Madjallat al- 
Ashar, vii (1355), 77-112; Mabmüd Shaltat, 
Tardjamat ak-hurün wa-nugis al-Sulamd fihi, 
Pid, vii (1355), 123-34; A. L. Tibawi, Js the 
Quin iranslatable?, in MW, lii (x962), 4-16; 
J. J. G. Jansen, The interpretation of the Koran in 
modern Egypt, Leiden 1974, tof. — (R. PARET) 
b. Translations into specific languages. The 

Kuc'àn has been translated into most of the languages 
of Asia and Europe, and into some African ones, A 
Persian translation is said to have been made during 
the time of the Orthodox Caliphs by Salman al-Fárisl, 
a Companion of the Prophet; one into Berber in 
327/744-5; and a Sindhi one in 270/883-4; but none 
of these survives. 

Bibliography: Index translationum, passim; 
the catalogues of the British Library, India Office 
Library, Cambridge University Library and others; 
J. C. Lobherz, Dissertatio historico-philolopico- 
Theologica de Alcorani versionibus ..., Nuremberg 

C. F. Schnurrer, Bibliotheca arabica, Halle 
. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes 
ou relatifs aux arabes... x. Le Coran dl la tradition, 

Litge and Leipzig 1910; M. Hamidullah, Quran in 

every language, Hyderabad Deccan 1939 (contin: 

ued in Pensée chiite, iii-xii, 1960-2, revised ed. 

France-Islam, ii, 1957-); S. M. Zwemer, Transla- 

tions of the Koran, in MW, v (1915), 244-61; W. S. 

Woolworth, 4 bibliography of Koran texts and 

translations, in MW, xvii (1927), 279-89. 

1. Persian and Turkish, One of the oldest 
surviving works in the Persian language is the 
translation of the large Arabic iafsir of Tabari 
(à. Baghdad 310/923), which was made for Aba Salib 
Mansür b. Nüb, Saminid ruler of Transoxania and 
Khurdsan (350-66/961-76). The precise date is not 
recorded, but the Persian preface explains how it 
came to be made, Abū Salib, after questioning his 
“ulamd? about the legality of translation ot the Holy 
Book into Persian, decreed that this should be done 
by learned men from the cities of this realm. Several 
MSS. are mentioned by Storey, the earliest, at 
Rámpür, being dated ca, 600/1203-4. There is a 
Persian translation in Roman characters in the 
Vatican. 

Possibly not much later is the Persian text, trans- 
lation and commentary, copied (and perhaps com- 
posed) by one Muhammad b. Abi "I-Fath in 628/1231, 
which is preserved at Cambridge and described by 
E. G. Browne. 

Storey lists 48 dated translations and commenta- 


ries, and in an appendix, 74 titled or quasi-titled 
commentaries, as well as a selection of 8 miscellaneous. 
unidentified commentaries and specimens of the 
numerous anonymous translations to be found in 
Persian, Indian and other MS. collections, and some 
lithographs. 

The Bregel-Borshtevsky Russian translation of 
Storey (Persidskaya literatura, Moscow 1972) records 
earlier MSS. of the Tabari translation (Bursa $62/ 
1166-7 and end of Gth/12th century), as well as some 
250 other translations and commentaries. 

‘The Persian translation of abaris commentary 
was the basis for the first Turkish version, which 
Togar. regards as its contemporary, but which Inan 
places in the first half of the sth/rrth century, 

‘There are said to be over 70 translations into 
Turkish made from at least the 4thírith century 
onwards, existing in many hundreds of MSS. in 
public and private collections, and these have 
frequentiy been printed. These are in various forms 
of the Turkic languages, Eastern and Western, and 
in the Uyghur and Arabic scripts and in Roman 
characters, with at least four transliterations into 
Modern Turkish of the Arabic text, 

Bibliography: E. G. Browne, Description of an 
old Persian commentary on the Kurán, in JRAS 
(1894), 417-524; A. Dodroligeti, The Persian trans- 
lation of the Koran in Latin letters, in Acta Or. Hung, 
xiii (1961), 261-76; Zeki Velidi Togan, The earliest 
translation of the Quran into Turkish, in Islam 
Tetkikleri Enst. Dergisi, iv (1964), 1-19; Abdülkadir 
Inan, Kurån-i Karfn'in türkce tercümeleri üzerinde 
bir inceleme, Ankara 1961; J. K. Birge, Turkish 
translations of the Koran, in MW, xxviii (1938), 
394-9; J. Fckmann, Eastern Turkic translations of 
the Koran, in Studia Turcica, ed. L. Ligeti, 1971, 
149-59; idem, Middle Turkic glosses of the Rylands 
interlinear Koran translation, Budapest 1976; 
Yasarogiu, in M. Hamidullah, Kurani Kerim 
tarihi ve türkçe tercümeler biblsyografyass, Istanbul 
1065. 

2. Indo-Pakistani languages. Of the many 
Urdu versions, the earliest are said to have been 
made by Shah ‘Abd al-Kadir [7..] and Shah Rafié 
al-Din, each of them an uncle of the celebrated 
preacher and scholar Muhammad Ismåā Shahid [see 
1sMA'L suautip]. The British Museum Hindustani 
catalogue lists innumerable examples, including 
versions made by Christians and printed in Roman 
characters, Details may also be found in the biblio- 
graphies of the Andjuman-i tarokki-yi Urdà Pakistan 
(i, Karachi 1961) and of Abd al-Sattàr Chaudhari 
(974). 

In the other Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages, 
there are versions in Assamese, Bengali (innumerabl 
a 1908 version by Rev. Wm. Goldsack of 1908 is 
illustrated in MW, v (1915), 254-5), Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kashmiri, Marathi, Oriya, Panjabi (often combined 
with a Persian version and the Arabic text), Pashto, 
Sanskrit (Chauvin, x), Sindhi (surveyed by A. M. 
Schimmel in Oriens, xvi (1963), 224-43), Sinhalese; 
and in the Dravidian languages, Malayalam, Tamil 
and Telegu. 

3. South-East Asian, There are many trans- 
lations into Malay and Indonesian mentioned in the 
catalogues and bibliographies, and into other Indone- 
sian languages (Sundanese, Javanese, Macassarese 
and Buginese). A Burmese version with the Arabic 
text, by one Hadjdt Nir al-Din known as Hadigit La, 
Published in 1938, may be found in the British 
Library (BM. Arab. cat, 2nd suppl.), while Tinker 
mentions that a project to translate the Kur’n into 
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that language was initiated by U Nu while Prime 
Minister in 1955. Two translations into Thai (one 
with Arabic text) of 1968 and 1977 are in the Wason 
Library at Cornell University. 

Bibliography: Catalogus van de Bibl. v. het 
Kon, Inst. v. Taal-, Land- en Volkenk. and suppl 
Ockeloen, Catalogus van bocken en tijdschriften wit- 
gegeven in Ned. Oost-Indie, 1870 (-1953); H. Tinker, 
art. BURMA. 

4 Far Eastern (Chinese and Japanese). 
Several 19th and zoth century works contain selec- 
tions in Chinese, sometimes with commentary, A MS. 
believed to date from about 1800 in the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London University, 
gives “pieces from the Koran and prayers transcribed. 
from the Arabic original in Chinese sounds", Trans- 
lation into Chinese was recommended by Sakuma, 
a Japanese businessman and convert to Islam who, 
1925, founded the progressive but short-lived news- 
paper Mu hiang. Another source says that in that 
same year a complete translation was under consider- 
ation by the International Muslim Association. The 
British Museum has a Kwo-yü kam ching, with 
commentary translated from English versions by Shih 
Tzu-chou and others (Taipei 1958). 

Japanese versions by Toshihiko Izutsu and Tanaka 
‘Shiro were published in several editions in the nine- 
teen-fi(ties, sixties and seventies. 

Bibliography: Un commentaire chinois du 
Coran, in RMM, iv (1908), 540-7; 1. Mason, Notes 
on Chinese Mohammadan. literature, in J. North 
China Branch RAS, Ivi (1925), 172-215; R. A. 
Syrdal, Christ in the Chinese Koran, in MW, xxvii 
(1037), 72-83. 

5. Non-Islamie Near Eastern Languages. 
Three manuscripts of Hebrew translations exist (in 
Oxford, Cambridge and the Library of Congress), the 
first two made from the Italian of Arrivabene, the 
third from the Dutch of Glazemaker. All of these pre- 
date the translation of Hermann (Hayyim) Recken- 
dorf, Leipzig 1857, made direct from the Arabic. 
Two further translations have since appeared: by 
Joseph Joel Rivlin (Tel Aviv 1936-42, 2955) and by 
‘Aharon Ben-Shemesh (Ramath Gan 1971). 

Quotations from the Kur'in, in Syriac, appear in a 
polemical work against Jews, Nestorians and Muslims 
by the West Syrian writer Barsalibi (d. 1171), which 
exists in a manuscript now in the John Rylands 
University Library in Manchester, and in another in 
the Harvard University Semitic Museum. It is doubt- 
ful if a complete Syriac translation ever existed. 

In the Bhopal State Library is to be found a Kur’an 
in classical Armenian, translated from the Latin by 
Stephanos of Lov, a monk of Echmiadzin. This MS., 
in a "simply perfect calligraphy", lacks title-page 
and date but is thought to be of the first half of the 
17th century, A printed translation, with a life of 
Mubammad, by Leron Larënc“, made from the French 
versions of Savary and Kasimirski, was published in 
Istanbul (pt. 3 in 1912). 

A Georgian version (Tiflis 1996) is in the Wardrop 
Collection in the Bodleian Library. 

Bibliography: M. M. Weinstein, A Hebrew 
Qur'in manuscript, in Studies in bibliography and 
bookiore (Cincinnati), x (1971-2), 19-43; A. Mingana, 
An ancient Syriac translation of the Kur'án, in Bull. 
John Rylands Libr., ix (1925), 188-235, and repr. 
J. Rendel Harris, The new text of the Kur'in, ibid., 
X (926), 219-22; Mesrob J. Seth, 4 manuscript 
Koran in Classical Armenian, in JASB, NS. xix 
(1929), 291-4. 

6. African languages. There are three trans- 


lations of the Kuz'án into Swahili: Chistian, Abmadi 
and Sunni ShafiSl The earliest, made by Godfrey 
Dale, a missionary with the Universities Mission for 
Central Africa, was published by the S.P.C.K. in 
London in 1923. It contains over 700 maelozo (ex- 
planatory comments or notes) by Dale or his col- 
league, G. W. Broomfield. 

The Ahmadi version (Nairobi 1953, 19711) was 
made by Shaykh Mubarak Ahmadi, chief missionary 
of the Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission in East Africa, 
while the Sunni Shafi‘ version, by Shaykh ‘Abd Allah 
Salih al-Fárs, was published in fascicules between 
1956 and 1962 at Zanzibar, in a one-volume edition in 
Bangalore (1949), and by the Islamic Foundation at 
Nairobi in 1956. 

Other Aficandanguage versions exist in Yoruba 
(Rev. M. S. Cole, Lagos 1924), Ganda (Uganda 
Ahmadiyya Muslim Mission, 1965) and Amharic 
(Artistic Press, Addis Ababa, 1961). Possible versions 
in Berber are discussed by Henri Basset, sec Bibl. 

Bibliography: H. Basset, Essai sur la litiéra- 

ture des Berbires, Algiers 1920, 63-4; G. Dale, A 

Swahili translation of the Koran, in MW, xiv (1924), 

5:9; V. Monteil, Un Coran aimadi en Swahili, in 

Bull. IFAN, xxix, B (1967), 479-95; J. D. Holway, 

The Qurán in Swahili; three translations, in MW, 

Ixi (1971), 102-10. 

7. European languages. The Latin paraphrase 
made by Robert of Ketton at the behest of Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, and completed in 1143, 
exists in the autograph of the translator in the Biblio- 
thèque de l'Arseual in Paris. Robert is said to have 
been “always liable to heighten or exaggerate a 
harmless text to give it a nasty or licentious sting, or 
to prefer an improbable but unpleasant interpretation 
of the meaning to a likely but normal and decent one” 
(N. Daniel, Islam and the West, the making of an 
image, Edinburgh 1960, see Index, s.v. Ketton). The 
work of Robert formed the basis for several mediaeval 
versions, but was apparently unknowa to another 
early translator, Mare of Toledo. It was recopied in 
the 17th century by Dominicus Germanus, whose 
work exists in Montpelier, the Escurial and elsewhere, 
and was published in the Cluniac corpus, together 
with various other works of Christian propaganda, by 
‘Theodor Bibliander (Buchmann) in three editions at 
Basel in 1543, and one at Zürich in 1550 containing 
a preface by Martin Luther, 

‘The first translation in a modern European lan- 
guage was the Italian version of Andrea Arrivabene, 
Published in 1547, Though its author claims that it is 
made directly from the Arabic, it is clearly a trans- 
lation or paraphrase of Robert of Ketton's text as 
published by Bibliander. Arrivabene's version was 
used for the first German translation made by 
Solomon Schweigges, preacher at the Frauenkirche 
in Nürnberg, which in turn formed the basis of the 
first Dutch translation, made anonymously and 
issued in 1641. 

The first French version by André du Ryer, “Sieur 
de la Garde Malezais", came out in a great many 
editions between 1647 and 1775. All editions contain 
a “summary of the religion of the Turks" and other 
documents. This gave rise to the first Koran in 
English by Alexander Ross, and also fathered versions 
in Dutch (by Glazemaker), German (Lange) and 
Russian (Postnikov and Veryovkin). 

The second Latin version was made directly from 
the Arabic text by Ludovico Marraci (or Marracci), 
published first in 1698 and secondly, with additions 
and annotations, by Reineccius in 172r. It was 
translated into German by Nerreter, 
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The 18th century brought translations made 
directly from an Arabic original by Sale into English 
(first published in 1734), Savary (French, 1751) and 
Baysen (German, 1773). Sale's version was in vogue 
in the English-speaking world for nearly two cen- 
turies: his renowned preliminary discourse, based, 
according to Nallino, on Marraeci and Edward 
Pococke senior, was translated into several European 
languages. It was even translated into Arabic by 
Protestant missionaries in Egypt. 

Savary's version was, according to Chauvin, 
evidently made from the Latin of Marracci: it bears 
the distinction of kaving been published in Mecca in 
A.H. 1165 (or so the title-page of one edition states!). 
Kasimirski, whose translation has also bad a long run, 
and indeed like that of Savary, is still being repub- 
ished in our own time, was requested by Pauthier to 
revise Savary. He preferred, however, to make a new 
translation directly from the Arabic while consulting 
the works of Marracci and Sale. 

Throughout the 19th century, the translations were 
normally made without remove from the Arabic. In 
the zoth century, the first English versions made by 
Muslims appear, and the Abmadiyya movement 
began to issue the Kur'àn text with translations into 
European and even African languages. [n recent 
times translations have been made by many of the 
‘most prominent Arabists and Islamic scholars into 
all the main languages of Europe, undeterred by the 
ictum of A. Fischer that only second or third-grade 
‘scholars dared to undertake this task. 

Conspectus of European Language Versions: 
Afrikaans. Anon. r950. M. A. Baker, 190r 
Bulgarian. Lica, 1902-5. Tomov and Skulov, ca. 
1930. (MW, xxiii [r933], 189-90.) 

Czech. Vesely, 1913-25. Nykl, 1934, Hrbek, 1972. 
(A. Schimmel, Die neue tschechische Koranübersetzug, 
in WO vii (1973-4), 154-62.) 

Danish. Madsen, 1967. Selections in chronological 
order, Buhl, 1921, 19543. 

Dutch. Anon., 1641. Glazemaker, 1658, 1696, 1698, 
1707, 1721, 1754. Tollens, 1859. Keyzer, 1860, 1879. 
Bashir al-Din Abmad (Ahmadiyya), 1953. Kramers, 
1956, 1965, 1969. 

English. Versions by Christians: Ross, 1649, 
1688, 1716, 1806. Sale, 1734-1892; American versions 
1833-1923. Rodwell, 1861, 1876, 1909 (often reprinted 
to 1963). Palmer, 1880, 1900 (often reprinted to 1965). 
Bell, 1937-9. Arberry, 1955 (repr. 1965, 1964, 1969, 
1971). Many versions by orthodox Muslims 
including Pickthall, 1930 ctc., bilingual eds. 1938, 
1976. A. Yusuf Ali, 1934, etc.; Dawood, 1956 etc. and 
by the Abmadiyya. 

Finnish. Ahsen Bre, 1942. Aro, 1957. 

French. Du Ryer, many editions, 1647-1775. Savary, 
1751-1960. Kasimirski 1840-1970. Fatma-Zaida, 1861. 
Montet, 1929. Laiméche, 1931. Pesle and Tidjani, 1936. 
Blachére, 1949-50, 1957, 1966. Rajabalee (Mauritius) 
1049- Mercier, 1956. Ghedira, 1957. Hamidullah, 
1959, 1966. Masson, 1967. Sí Boubakeur Hamza, 
1972. 

German. Schweiger, 1616, 1623, 1659. Lange, 1688. 
Nerreter 1703. Arnold, 1746. Megerlin, 1772. Boysen, 
1773, 1775. Wahl, 1828. Ullmann, 1840-1959 (10 
editions). Grigull, 1901, nd. Henning, t901, 1960, 
1968. Goldschmidt, 1916. Aubier, 1957. Sadr-ud-Din, 
1939. Ahmadiyya versions, 1954, 1959. Paret, 1966, 
1977, paperback ed. 1979, second ed. 1980, 

Greek. Pentake, 1878, 1886, etc. Zographou- 
Mereniou, 1959. 

Hungarian. Szdmajer, 1831 (MW [1927]). Szokolay, 
1854. 


Italian. Arrivabene, 1547, 1548, 1912. Calza, 1847. 
Anon., 1882, 1912, 1913. Fracassi, 1914. Bonelli, 1929, 
1940 (repr. 1948, 1956], Bausani, 1955, 1961. Moreno, 
1967, 1969. Violante, n.d. 
Latin. Robert of Ketton, 
1721. 
Polish. Sobolewski, ? 1828. Buczacki, 1858, 
Portuguese. Anon., 1882. Castro, 1964. 
Rumanian, Isopescul, 1912. 
Russian. Postnikov, 1716. Veryovkin, 1790. Kolma- 
kov, 1792. Nikolaev, 1864-1901 (5 editions), Bogus- 
lavski, 1871 (MS. only, Bull. N.Y. Publ, Library, xli, 
ior). Sablukov, 1877-9, 1894-8, 1907, Krimskiy, 
1902, 1905, 1916? Kratkovskiy, 1963. 
Serbo-Croat. Ljubibratić, 1895. Pandža and 
Čaušević, 1936, 1936, 1969. Karabeg, 1937. (A. 
Popović, Sur une nouvelle traduction du Coran en 
serbe-croate, in Arabica, xx (1973), 82-4). 
Spanish. Gerber de Robles, 1844. Ortiz de la Puebla, 
2672, Murguiondo, 1875. Anon., r931, Bergua, 1931 
(9 editions to 1970). Cansinos Assens, 1951 (5 editions 
to 1963). Vernet Ginés, 1953, 1963. Anon., 1960, 
Cardona Castro, 1965. Anon., 1965. Herńandez Catá, 
n.d. Garcia Bravo, a.d, Anon., n.d, 
Swedish. Cruseastolpe, 1843. 
Zettersteén, 1917. Oblmatks, 1961. 
There also exist partial translations in Albanian 
and Norwegian, and the MS. of a Ukranian version by 
Volodymyr Lezevyc (Hamidultah, Le Coran, 1966, 
p. Ixy). 
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Ross, Ludovico Marraci, in BSOS, ii (1921-3), 117- 

. Nallino, Le fonti arabe manoscritte dell’ opera 
di Ludovico Marracei sul Corana, in Rend. Accad. 
Lincei, Cl. Sci. mor, stor. filol, ser. 6, vii (1931), 
303-49; A. Bausani, On some recent translations of 
the QuPan, in Numen, iv (1957), 75-81; W. A. 
Bijlefeld, Some recent’ contributions to Quranic 
studies, in MW, Ixiv (1974), 79-102, 172-9, 2597. 
A. Fischer, Der Wert der vorhandenen Koran- 
Ubersetswngen und Sure rir, Leipzig 1937; M. 
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history of Arabic literature (forthcoming). 

(J. D. PEARsow) 
ALKÜRANL, [srini B. AL-SHAHRAZÜRI AL- 

HASAN SHAHRANI, AL-MADANI (1023-101/1615-99, 

scholar and mystic, born in Shahrazür in the 
mountains of Kurdistan on the frontiers of Persia. 

He studied first in Turkey, then in Persia, ‘Irak, 

Syria and Fgypt before settling in Medina. In one of 

his works, Masálík al-abrar ila hadith al-nabi al- 

mubhtéy (Ms. Dir al-Kutub, Cairo, Tal‘at ff. 55-6), 

he refers to a period of 3 months at the Azhar in 

1061/1650, where he studied with Shaykh Nur al- 

Din SAI b. AIT al-Shabramallist, mdm of the Azhar 

until 1087/1677, the whole Taysir fi 'I-bini'at al-sabt 


543, 1550, Marracci, 1698, 


Tomberg, 1874. 
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attributed to al-Kurtubi, and with Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Rabman Shihadha al-Yaman! the Teyyibat al-nashr 
fi ‘T-birdat al-Sashr of al-Djazari up to Stra IV, at, 
Jarkayfa idhd djPnd min kulli ummatin bi-skakidin, 
after which he travelled to Baghdad where he spent a 
year and a half. He was a member of several furuk, 
the most important among them being the Naksh- 
bandiyya. In Medina, he was a student of al-Kush- 
àshl and succeeded him as head of his farike on the 
former's death in 1071/1661. 

He was a prolific author in various of the Islamic 
disciplines, and wrote on figh, tawhid and asawwwf. 
He was one of the last great exponents of the school 
of Ibn ‘Arabi, and is of particular interest because of 
his use of the techniques of scholastic theology in his 
Ithàf al-dhakt bi-sharh altuhfa al-mursala ilā "l-nabi 
(edition in preparation) in order to explain and defend 
the monistic tradition of Ibn *Arabl. Yet despite his 
commitment to the Ibn ‘Arabi tradition, he was by 
nature a conciliator, arguing that it was preferable to 
reconcile two opposing points of view than to choose 
‘one of them or the other. This did not save him from 
condemnation by the followers of al-Sanûs! in Fas for 
his Kadariyya learnings on the question of kasd, and 
for Mu‘taziil influence in his views on the material 
character of non-being as well as for his views on the 
faith of Pharaoh, and his assertion of the historicity of 
and explanation of the so-called “Satanic verses” 
allegedly interpolated into Kuran, LIII, 21. 

Other Moroccans, however, thought highly of him 
and of his humility and learning. He was esteemed by 
foreign students in the Hidjäz and was well-known 
among Indian scholars, He had an important jn- 
fluence on the development of Islam in the region 
now known as Indonesia because of his special 
relationship with the Achehnese ‘Abd al-Ra^üf of 
Singkel[q.] and with succeeding generations of Javan 
students referred to in the Fawd%d alirhdl wa- 
nat@idi al-safar of Mugtafü al-Hamwi (Ms. Dir al- 
Kutub, Tarikh 1093, fl. 166-7). His association with 
‘Abd al-Ro if was particularly close. They were 
friends in Medina, they corresponded across the 
Indian Ocean for thirty years after ‘Abd al-Ra^üf 
returned to Acheh in 1072/1661, and ‘Abd al- 
RwGf made renderings of some of his works in 
Malay. 

The number ot works attributed to him ranges 
from forty-two (Brockelmann, s.v.) to over a hundred, 
only two of which have been published, sc. al 
Luma alsaniya and al-Amam liikág al-hiwam 
(sce Bib). The former is a brief treatise on the 
“Satanic verses", for which some of the Moroccans 
condemned him; the latter is a most interesting and 
important work, setting out in detail his intellectual 
credentials as a teacher. 

Bibliography: Reference works: Brockel- 
mann, ll 514-15; ablfräni al-Marrákusbi, 
Tabakát al-sulahd?, lith. [Fas], nd., aro-rr; Tbn 
akTayyib, Nashr al-mathdni, Fas x310/1892, ii, 
1307; Mubammad Khalll al-Murádi, Silk al-durar 
fi atyan al-karn al-thank ‘ashar, Büldk 1301/1883, 
i f. s; Mubammad Siddik Khan al-Husaynl, 
Addjad al-*ulüm, n.p. [India] 1296, 846. Published 
texts: Ibrahim al«Küránl, al-Amam liiág al- 
himam, Haydaribid 1328; A. Guillaume, al. 
Lum‘at al-saniya fi tahqiq al-ilg®? fi 'l-umniya by 
TIoráhim al-Küráni, in BSOAS, x (1957), 291-303; 
General: P .Voorhoeve, Baydn Tadjalli, in Tijd- 
Schrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volhenkunde 
(Jakarta), Ixxxv/t (1952), 87-117; A. H. Johns, 
Islam in Southeast Asia: problems of perspective, in. 
C. D. Cowan and O. W. Wolters (eds.), Southeast 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Asian history and historiography, Ithaca 1976, 

304-20. (A. H. Jouns) 

KURANI, Gueint, Sams AL-Diw [see GURANI]. 

KURAYBIYYA or, more commonly, Kaxierrva 
is the name of a subsect of the Kaysaniyya 
[gv] derived from its otherwise unknown leader Aba, 
more rarely Iba Karib (or Kurayb, Karnab) al- 
Darir. 

The heresiographical sources are agreed that Abü 
Karib denied the death of Muhammad b, al-Hanafiy- 
ya, the Imdw and Mahdi of the Kaysaniyya. It is 
thus evident that he was active immediately after 
the death of Ibn al-Hanafivya in 81/700 and prob- 
ably played a major rôle in promoting Messianic 
ideas about him among the Kaysdniyya. The sources 
disagree, however, in regard to other points of his 
teaching. The Mu‘tazill and Sunn? sources attribute 
to him the belief that Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
was alive hidden in the mountains of Radwa near 
Medina, guarded by a lion on his right and a leopard 
on his left and provided with food in the morning and 
the evening, until the time of his reappearance. Some 
of Aba Karib’s followers held that Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
was punished by God with confinement in the 
Diabal Radwa because of his voluntary submission 
to the caliph “Abd al-Malik. In the account of these 
sources, Abit Karib appears as the founder of what 
became the mainstream of the Kaysaniyya expecting 
the return of Muhammad b, al-Hanafiyya, and whose 
views were later expressed in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
[gv] and al-Sayyid al-Himyari [q.v]. 
ccording to the Shi sources, on the other hand, 
Aba Karib and his followers asserted that the place 
where Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya was concealed 
could not be known and they were distinct from those 
who believed that he was hiding in the mountains 
of Radwa, They maintained that CAII had named him 
the Mahdi, Abū Hatim al-Rāzī adds to this that 
Aba Karib considered Ibn al-Hanafiyya the imme- 
diate successor of Ali in the imimate and opposed 
those who upheld the imamate of al-Hasan and al- 
Husayn before him. This view was in conflict with the 
position of the majority of the Kaysaniyya, expressed 
in verses by Kutbayyir, that the three sons of “Ali 
were consecutively Imdms and al-Makdisi, repro- 
senting the Mu‘tazili account, expressly states that 
Abii Karib (Ibn Karnab) considered al-Hasan as the 
Imam after ‘All, According to al-Nawbakhtl, the 
extremist SHIT Hamza b. "Umára ol-Darbar of 
Medina was originally a follower of Abii (Ibn) Karib, 
and among Hamza's early supporters in Küfa were 
Bayan b. Sam‘in [g^] and SG'id ab-Nahdi. The 
Karibiyya and all its extremist offshoots claimed 
that they would return to life at the time of the 
reappearance of Muhammad b, al-Hanafiyya. Ac- 
cording to the account of the Mu‘tazill Abu ‘I-Kasim 
al-Baikbt, on the other hand, the doctrine of return 
(radio) was first taught by Hayyan al-Sarrádi who, 
in contrast to Abü Karib, believed that Mubammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya had died and would return to life. 
While there is no external evidence supporting 
either of the two groups of sources, the Shi‘ sources, 
providing more specifie details, appear to be generally 
better informed. 

Bibliography: al-Nawbakhtl, Firab al-ski‘a, 
ed, H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931, 25 £.; Sad b. “Abd 
Allah al-Kumml, al-Mabalat wa 'Lfirak, ed. Mub. 
Djawüd Mashkar, Tehran 1963, 27, 34; al-Ash‘art, 
Mabélat al-islamiyyin, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1929-33, 19; Abū Hátim al-Razi, al-Zina, ms.; al- 
Kädi a-Nu'màn, al-Urdjūza al-mukitdra, ed. 
1. K. Poonawala, Montreal 1970, 227-9; al-Malsdist, 
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akBad wa ‘tarikh, ed, Cl. Huart, Paris 1899- 
1916, v, 128; ‘Abd al-Kahic al-Daghdadl, Fark, 
27 t; idem, al-Milal wa 'I-nihal, ed. A. N, Nader, 
Beirut 1970, sof.; Nashwan al-Himyart, al-Hir 
ais, Cairo 1367/1948, 157-9; Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razl, 14ikadat firak al-muslimin wa 'l-mushrihin, 
ed. “AR Sami al-Nashshár, Cairo 1357/1938, 62; 
W. Montgomery Watt, The formative period of 
Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 47-9; Wadad al- 
Kadi, al-Kaysaniyya fi 'Lta%rikh wa "Ladab, 
Beirut 1974, 172 f. (W. Mapzivxc) 
KURAYSH, the tribe inhabiting Mecca in 
the time of Muhammad and to which he belonged; 
the name, which may be a nickname, is mostly (ez. 
Iba Highim, 61) said to come from takarrush, “a 
coming together, association”; but it is also possible 
(ef. Tabari, i, 1104) that it is the diminutive of 
irgh, "shark", and it could then be a totemic name 
like Kalb, ete. (A man called Kuraysh, other than 
Fihr, is mentioned in Nasab Kuraysh, 12.7-9.) The 
tribe is taken to consist of the descendants of Fihr, 
and he himself is sometimes spoken of as Kuraysh; 
but the name is mostly used only of the tribe, which 
is reckoned among the "northern Arabs” (cf. “apwAN 
and AL-ARAB, DIAZIRAT, vi, p. 544b). The ancestry 
of Fihr is given as: b. Malik b. al-Nadr b. Kinana b. 
Khuzayma b. Mudrica b. Ilyàs b. Mudar b. Nizar b. 
Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan, The following table shows the 
maia subdivisions of Kuraysh (for a fuller version, 
cf. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 7); an asterisk indi- 
tates those commonly spoken of as "clans" in 
Mubammad’s time. 


| nected with it remained in the hands of the tribe of 
Khuza‘a. There was probably little, if any, permanent 
settlement at Mecca at this period. The descendants 
of Fihr lived in scattered groups among their relatives 
of Kinna. A change came about through Kusayy 
(J, in the sixth generation from Fihr. He collected 
together the scattered groups of his kinsmen of 
Kuraysh (and this may be the occasion of their 
receiving the name), and, with help from certain men 
of Kindna and Kuda‘ (normally resident in Syria), 
he wrested the possession of the sanctuary from 
Khuzia and became virtual ruler of Mecca, He is 
also said io have assigned quarters of Mecca to the 
various groups of Kuraysh; those in the area round 
the Ka'ba were known as the Kuraysh of the Bitab, 
and included all the descendants of Ka'b b. Lwayy, 
and perhaps some others, while those on the outskirts 
were the Kuraysh of al-Zawahir. Tn so far as this 
assignment of quarters implied permanent settle- 
ment, it must have been made possible by the 
development of trade. Certainly by 600 A.D. the 
leading men of Kuraysh were prosperous merchants 
who had obtained something like a monopoly of the 
trade between the Indian Ocean and Bast Africa on 
the one hand and the Mediterranean on the other. 
They organised caravans which went to the Yaman 
in winter and to Gaza and Damascus in summer, and 
they were involved in raining and other activities 
along these routes, Victory in the war of the Fidjar 
qv. against Hawazin and Thakif brought the routes 
of the Nadid under Kuraysh. In particular, they 


| gained control of the trade of the town of al- Tif, 
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Fihr is said to have been the leader of men of 
Kināna, Khuzayma and other tribes in fighting to 
defend the Ka'ba against an attack by Yaman! 
tribes, but the sanctuary and various privileges con- 


which for a time had been a rival, Since aTait 
[g.v] was much higher and cooler than Mecca, many 
Kuraysh acquired estates there. They had aiso 
stations in other parts of Arabia, The Kuraysh 
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became renowned for their him [gj] “steadiness” 
or "absence of botheadedness"", and in practice this 
meant that they placed business interests first and 
maintained a measure of unity despite their rivalries. 

On the death of Kusayy (probably in the first half 
of the 6th century A.D.), his powers and rights passed 
to ‘Abd al-Dàr, but after a time he was challenged by 
‘Abd Manáf, and this led to a division of Kuraysh 
into two rival groups. “Abd al-Dir was supported by 
Makhrüm, Sahm, Djumah and ‘Adi, and these were 
known as the Ablaf or Confederates. The opposing 
party, known as the Mutayyabün, the Perfumed, 
consisted of ‘Abd Manáf, Asad, Zuhra, Taym and 
al-Harith b. Fihr. It is impossible to know how long 
these groups remained effective. There is a reference 
to Mutayyabün in a letter from Muhammad to some 
men of Kbuzi a written in § A.H, (al-Wakidi, ed. 
Marsden Jones, ii, 750). Long before this, however, 
about 605 A.D. (Munammak, 46), the Mutayyabün 
had been replaced by a new confederacy, the Hilf al- 
Fudd! [g.v) (exact meaning uncertain), which 
consisted of Hashim, al-Muttalib, Asad, Zuhra, Taym 
and perhaps al-Hürith b. Fihr. The essential change 
here is that ‘Abd Manàf has split into four parts, of 
whom two, Hashim and al-Mutialib, have remained 
with their former allies, while the other two, ‘Abd 
Shams and Nawfal, have abandoned them. This may 
mean that ‘Abd Shams and Nawfal had become 
strong through commercial succes. It is clear that 
‘abd Shams, though not fully identified with the 
Ablaf, had developed close business relations with 
them. In all the stories of the pre-Islamic period 
‘there is admittedly a legendary element, but the 
main outline of events appears to be roughly correct, 
even if most of the dating is uncertain. 

A man did not cease to belong to his clan when he 
became a Muslim, and in many of the events of 
Mubammad’s career, and of the period up to 132/ 
750, the influence of old rivalries or alliances can be 
seen. As late as the reign of MuSiwiya I, an appeal 
against injustice was made by al-Husayn b. ‘All (of 
Hashim) to the Hil al-Fudùl, and was given a 
whole-bearted response from men of Taym, Zuhra 
and Asad (Ibn Hisham, $6 f.). The leaders of the 
revolt defeated at the Battle of the Camel in 656 were 
from Taym and Asad. Of course, there were changes 
in the relative power and wealth of the clans, The 
clan of ‘Abd Shams rose to pre-eminence through the 
Umayyad dynasty, since Umayya was a son of 
‘Abd Shams; and the early Shis and then the 
‘Abbasids represented their old rivals, Hashim. 
Under the first four caliphs and the Umayyads, men 
of Kuraysh played a very important role in the 
organisation and administration of the empire, and 
without their skills in these fields the empire would 
probably not have endured. 

On the ceath of Muhammad, the Ansar wanted 
one of them to be head of the community of Muslims, 
but they were persuaded by ‘Umar to accept Abü 
Bake as khalifa, on the grounds that only a Kurasht 
could hold together the federation. There are indica- 
tions that the Ansar continued to feel strongly about 
this point for some decades (cf. Watt in MW, xlii 
(1952), 161, 164). A hadith came to be generally ac. 
cepted, however, that “the imdms are from Kuraysh’ 
(e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iii, 129, 183; iv, 421; cf. 
T. W. Arnold, The caliphate, Oxford 1924, 47). The 
Qur'inic verse IX, tooftor was aiso quoted in sup- 
port. When the Sunni theory of the caliphate was 
formulated, it was generally insisted that the caliph 
or imam should be from Kuraysh (e.g. Ibn Abi Ya‘la, 
Tabapat al-Handbila, Cairo 1954, i, 26, 34; li, 21; al- 


Mawardl, Abkdm, 5; Ibn Khaldan, Mubaddima, i, 
350-4; Eng. 395-401), A few scholars, however 
(eg. Dirár b. Amr), held otherwise, and most of the 
Khawaridj considered that a pious and upright man 
of any origin could be imdm (al-Ashfarl, Makáldt, 
4611; al-Baghdadi, Ugül aldin, Istanbul 1928, 
275-7; rte). This matter caused a little difficulty in 
more recent times when the caliphate was claimed by 
Mughal emperors and Ottoman sultans, but most 
“ulama? found a way of circumventing the difficulty 
(Arnold, Caliphate, 162, 175). 

The geographer al-Hamdàni (d. 334/945) mentions 
small groups of Kuraysh in various parts of Arabia, 
possibly remnants of trading stations (ed. D. H. 
Müller, 119, 122, 165, 194, 258); while al-Vackübi 
(d. 284/897) reports a group of Kuraysh near Saydi? 
in the Lebanon (Buldān, Leiden 1892, 327). At the 
present day there are many Kuraysh living as 
Bedouin in the neighbourhood of Mecca, while in 
Mecca itself the key of the Ka'ba is held by a clan of 
Kuraysh called Shayba. 

The nisba is Kurasht, but this was not much used 
in the heartlands of the caliphate in the early cen- 
turies; if any nisba was used it was mostly that from 
a clan. After a time, some men seem to have prided 
themselves in descent from Kuraysh. The following 
are some examples: one in ‘Irak, 7/13th century; six 
in Egypt and Syria, 8/rqth, of15th, r1/17th, 12/18th 
centuries; two in North Africa, 7/r3th and o/rsth 
centuries (GAL, ii, 110, 111, 112, 449; GAL S, i, 298 
foot, 537, No. 20, 609; ii, 58; Ibn Khaldün, Eng. tr., 
iHi, 126n.), In Pakistan, etc. it is common at the 
present time in the form Qoreshi. 

Bibliography: (for the earlier period): Ibn 
Hisham, 61-70, 75 £., 79-87, ete.; Ibn Habib, K. al- 
Muhabbar, Hyderabad. 1942; idem, K. ai-Munam- 
mak fi akhbār Kuraysh, Hyderabad 1964; ile 
Azaki, K. AbAbar Makka, in F. Wüstenfeld, Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mehka, i, Leipzig 1858; al- 
Masfüdi, Mwrüdj al-dhahab, ili, 91-122, ete.; al- 
Zubayri, K. Nasab Kuraysh, Cairo 1953; W. M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 4-16, 
etes; H, Lammens, La Mecque à la veille de l'Hégire, 
Beirut 1924. (W. MowrcoeRY Wart) 
KURAYSH ». BADRAN [sce ‘ugay, Bani —] 
KURAYYAT au-MILH, a group of villages 

in the extreme northwest of Satüdi Arabia, in the 
northern section of the NW-SE depression of Wadi 
alSichin (approx. long. 37° 40' E. and lat. 31° 
25' N,), The largest settlements, (though none are 
larger than 2,000 inhabitants) are Ithra, al-Karkar, 
Manwi, Ghatti, Kif, and an-Nabk, which is the 
administrative centre and residence of the local 
Amir, who now reports to Mecca, but at the time of 
Euting's visit (1301/1883) reported to the Amir of 
Hail. Until the consolidation of the House of Ibn 
Sa'Md's power, the villages were frequently under 
dispute between the Shammar and Ruwala Bedouins, 
to whose leaders the inhabitants of Kurayyat al- 
Milb had to pay tribute. Aside from some meagre 
Oasis agriculture (chiefly dates, alfalfa, and a little 
grain in good years), the principal income was derived 
from the caravan trade, particularly during the 
pilgrimage season, but most importantly from the 
area's extensive salt pans, which have been intensi- 
vely mined for several centuries; hence its collective 
name of "Salt Villages", The salt was traded south- 
eastwards to al-Djawi, Sakika, and Hail, and 
northwards to Jordan and Syria, By the mid-2oth 
century the drilling of deep water wells and the 
spread of industrialisation had allowed a greater 
diversification of agriculture and employment for 
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cash wages, so that the villages were much less 
dependent on trade and salt production. 

. Reputedly Nabataean, but certainly pre-Islamic 
ruins, pottery, and inscriptions attest to the anti- 
quity of settled life in this area. 

Bibliography: Fwad Hamza, al-Bildd al 
“Arabiya al-Su‘adiyya, Mecca 1355; J. Euting, 
Tagebuch einer Reise in Inner-Arabien, i, Leiden 
1895; Department of Antiquities and Museums, 
Ministry of Education, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
An introduction to Saudi Arabian antiquities, al- 
Riyad 1395/1975- (F. S. Vivat) 
KURAYZA, BANO, one of the three main 

Jewish tribes of Yathrib (Medina), with lands 
towards the south-east of the oasis. As in the case of 
the other Jewish groups, it is not known whether 
they were descended from refugees of Hebrew stock 
or from Arabs who had adopted Judaism. They 
adhered firmly to the Jewish religion, but at the 
same time had adopted many Arab practices and had 
intermarried with Arabs. According to a genealogy 
given by alSamhddi, Kurayza, Had! and ‘Ame 
‘were sons of al-Khazradj b. al-Sarih, who was des- 
cended from Aaron (though only eight intermediate 
names aro given), The related tribe of al-Nadir was 
said to be al-Nadir b. al-Nabbár b. al-Khazrad| b. 
alSarib, Kurayza and al-Nadlr, with the related 
groups, after their settlement in Yathrib developed 
agriculture (palms and cereals) and dominated 
politically the previous Arab inhabitants. The Jews 
lost their dominant position, however, after the 
coming of al-Aws and al-Khazradj, though they ap- 
pear to have retained a measure of independence. 
Both Kurayza and al-Nadir supported al-Aws at the 
battle of Bufàth (g.v.]. At the time of the Hidjra, the 
two most important men of Kurayga appear to have 
been al-Zabir b. Bata b. Wahb and Ka% b. Asad; 
each of these had an ufum or fort, These and fifteen 
others are named as hostile to Muhammad (Ibn 
Hishim, 352). Kurayza are said to have had two 
assemblies (madilitin), those of Bani Kab b. 
Kurayza and Band ‘Amr b, Kurayza (ibid, Gor 
foot, 711). 

Tt is reported that at the Hidira, Ka'b b. Asad, 
acting on behali of Kurayze, made an agreement 
('ahd) with Mubammad, and that later during the 
siege of Medina (the Khandak) he was persuaded by 
Huyayy b. Akhtab of al-Nadir to break it, and the 
actual document was tom up by Huyayy (Ibn 
Hishdm, 352, 674; al-Wakid!, 456). This report is 
open to grave doubt, however. Ibn Ishak does not 
name his sources. Al-Wakidl has two: one is a grand- 
son of Ka'b b. Malik of Salima, a clan hostile to the 
Jews; and the other is Mubammad b. Ka'b (d. 117- 
20/735-5), the son of a boy of Kurayza, who was sold 
as a slave when they surrendered and later became 
a Muslim. Both these sources may be suspected of 
bias against Kurayza; and it is therefore probable 
that there was no special agreement between Muham- 
mad and Kurayza. It is virtually certain, however, 
that Mubammad had a general agreement with the 
Jews that they were not to support an enemy 
against him (al-Wakidi, 176); and something like 
this was probably implicit in his alliance with the 
Arab clans of Medina, since the Jewish clans were 
allied to one or other of the Arab clans. The Consti- 
tution of Medina as given by Ibn Hisham (341-4) 
does not mention Kurayza or al-Nadlr or Kaynukat 
by name; but its present form almost certainly dates 
from after the execution of the men of Kurayza, and 
these Jewish groups were probably mentioned in an 
earlier version, 


The question of an agreement affects the moral 
judgement on Muhammad's treatment of Kurayza. 
During the siege of Medina (Dhu 'I-Ka*da s/April 
629), Muhammad became anxious about their 
conduct and sent some of the leading Muslims to 
talk to them; the result was disquieting. Though 
Kurayza does not appear to have committed any 
overt hostile act, they had probably been involved in 
negotiations with the enemy. On this ground, as soon 
as the besiegers withdrew, Muhammad attacked 
Kurayza and besieged them in their forts (tim) for 
twenty-five nights. After negotiations they agreed to 
surrender unconditionally. Sa*d b. Mu*ádh, chief of 
the clan of “Abd al-Ashhal, with whom they had an 
alliance, was brought to give judgement ou them. He 
decreed that all the men (who numbered between 
600 and goo) were to be put to death and all the 
women and children sold as slaves. This decree was 
carried out (recently, W. N. Arafat in JRAS [1976], 
100-7, has maintained that by no means all the 
adult males were killed, but his argument is not 
entirely convincing). Three young men of the clan of 
Hadi, who had been with Kurayzain the strongholds, 
slipped out before the surrender and professed Islam, 
One or two other also escaped. As part of his share of 
the booty, Mubammad received one of the women, 
Rayhána, and married her as a concubine, though 
she is said to have become a Muslim. Muhaminad b, 
Ka'b al-Kurazi (mentioned above) gained distinction 
as a scholar. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, ed. Wüstenfeld, 
372, 389-400, 684-97, 711-13; al Wákidi, ed. 
Marsden Jones, 496-521; al-Tabarl, i, 1485-98; al- 
Samhüdi, Wafa? al-wafà, Beirut 1971, |, r$ 
305-10 (ed. Cairo 109-16, etc.) ; Caetani, Annali, i, 
630-2; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, Leipzig 
1930, 274-7; W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina, 
Oxford 1956, 193-7, 2137, 2264, ete. A. Je 
Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina, 
Leiden, 1928, 35 f., 168-74; (Eng. tr.London 1976); 
idem, Handbook, s.v. (W. Mowtoomery Wart) 
'KURBA [seo parina] 

KURBAN, sacrifice, sacrificial victim, The 
word goes back to the Hebrew forbin, perhaps 
through the intermediary of the Aramaic (cf. Minga- 
na, Syriac influence on the style of the Kurdn, in 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xi (1927), 85; 
S. Frankel, De vocabulis in . . . corano peregrinis, 20). 
The language of the Kur'àn, as is well known, shows 
a preference for religious technical terms ending in 
-än and some of them are not always used with their 
original significations. This is true of kurbá», which 
occurs three times in the Kur'àn, In süras III, 179 
and V, jo it obviously means sacrifice, In sūra 
XLVI, 27, however, we read: “Did those help them, 
whom they had taken for Awrbán as gods to the 
exclusion of Allah!" Here the word must be more or 
less synonymous with "gods", Probably it has a 
meaning which is connected with the Arabic &-r-b 
(see below); the commentators take the same, view 
and the word is explained as "mediators" [see 
FTU 

The word hardly seems to occur in classical hadith. 
The Lisàn mentions two traditions which are striking 
enough: "The characteristic of the community (i.e. 
the Muslims) lies in the fact that their &urbdn is their 
blood”, i.e. that instead of sacrifice they have offered 
the blood of their martyre. And the other: "The 
salat is the sacritice of every pious man”. We may 
suppose there are apologetic tendencies in both 
traditions. 

‘The term also came to be applied in Muslim ritual 
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to the killing of an animal on the roth Dhu 'l- 
Mididja and the whole celebration on this and the 
following faghrik days is called ‘Id al-Kurban [cf. 
“o AL-ApuA] in Turkish-speaking countries Kurbān- 
bayrami (cl. BavRAx). 

In Christian-Arabic the word means the cuchar- 
ist; cf. G. Gral, Verzeichnis arabischer kirklicher 
Termini! (= CSCO, 147), Louvain 1954: the con- 
secrated elements, especially the host; ‘Id al- 
Kurbin — feast of Corpus Christi 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that there 
seems to be a genuine Arabic word bwrbim, plur. 
karābim, which means the courtiers and councillors in 
immediate attendance on a king; the word prob- 
ably comes directly from &-r-6 “to be near". 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

(A. J. Wenstecx) 

KURBUKA, properly Kor-Bugua (T. "stout- 
hearted bull, stallion”) Apt Sa%p KIWAM AL- 
Dawta, Turkish commander of the Saldjak 
period and lord of al-Mawsil. 

In the war waged by Tutush b. Alp Arslan, Berk- 
yaruk's uncle (g..] against the two rebellious 
governors Ak Sonkor and Bazin, which ended with 
the capture and execution of these two, the amir 
Kurbuka, who had been sent to their help by Berk- 
yaruk, was also taken prisoner. After Tutush had 
fallen in Safar 488/February 1095 (cf. SARKVAROR), 
Kurbuka was released by his son Ridwiin, and with 
bis brother Altdntish collected a band of adventurers 
and occupied Harrin, Mubammad b. Muslim b. 
Kuraysh lord of Nasibin then applied to him for help 
against his brother «Ali, who had been appointed 
governor of al-Mawsil by Tutush; Kurbuka made an 
alliance with Mubammad, but had him murdered 
after he had seized NisfbIn and set out against al- 
Mawsil, which AIT had to surrender after a long siege 
IDhu 'I-Ka'da 489/Oct.-Nov. 1096). After the capture 
of al-Mawsil be disposed of his troublesome brother 
Altuntash and occupied al-Rabla. In 491/1098 Berk- 
yaruk sent him with a large army to retake Antakiya 
[q.5.], which had just been conquered by the Chris- 
tians. Edessa, which had also just been taken from 
the Muslims, was besieged by Kurbuka on the way, 
but he had to give up the siege and soon afterwards 
appeared before Antakiya. When the Christians 
made a bold sortie against the besiegers, he inflicted 
a disastrous defeat on them in spite of their superior 
numbers; Kurbuka's own conduct is said to have 
contributed towards the disaster, as his arrogance 
irritated his commanders so that they only awaited 
a favourable opportunity to abandon him. In the 
battle between Berk-yaruk and his brother Mubam- 
mad in Radjab 492/May-June rroo, which ended in 
the defeat of the former, Kurbuka commanded 
Berk-yaruk's lett wing. In the following year he was 
sent to Adharbiydjia, Here he conquered the 
greater part of the country, but when he was nearing 
the town of Khûy or Khol [g.v], he fell ill and could 
not continue the campaign. He died in Dhu "l-Ka'da. 
49a/Aug-Sept. 1102, after appointing Sonkordja his 
successor. 

Bibliography: Ibu al-Athir, x, index; Abu 
"-Fidi?, Anuales, ed. Reiske, iii, 290, 292, 308, 316, 
322, 336; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, iii, 140, 151, 
152, 154, 164-9; M. F. Sanaullah, The decline of the 
Saljügid empire, Calcutta 1938; C. E. Bosworth, in 
Cambridge history of Iran, v, 109-10. 

(K. V. Zerrensréex®) 

KURCI (from the Mongolian kordi, “an archer", 
from for, "quiver"; Tadkkiral al-mulak, translated 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943, 32, 


n. 2),a military term with a variety of different 
meanings: "he who bears arms, the sword, chief 
huntsman" (Pavet de Courteille, Dict. ture. or., 425; 
"armourer, sword-cutler, troop of cavalry, captain of 
the watch; leader of a patrol, commandant of a fort, 
gendarmerie in charge of a city's security" (Sulayman, 
Bukharl, Lughati Caghatdy ve Türki “Othmani, 
Istanbul 1298/1880-1, 233), “sentry, sentinel, guard, 
inspector" (Vambery, Caghalaischs Sprachstudien, 
316). 

In Safawid usage, bard? denoted a member of the 
Turcoman tribal cavalry which formed the basis of 
Safawid military power, and in this sense was there- 
fore synonymous with Msll-bish [q.v.]. The kardis 
were clearly distinguished from non-Atsil-bash units, 
which were termed laskkar-i umarā’; sipdhiydn; etc. 
KuürDs with special functioas were denoted by 
special titles (see index to Minorsky, op. cit, under 
gürchi; for additional titles, see index to Iskandar 
Beg Munshi, Tarikh-i ‘Alam-drd-yi “Abbás, ii, 
‘Tehran 1335/1956, 1219-20); some of these titles (e.g. 
büri-yi tarkash, “bir of the quiver”; RürB-yi 
shamshir, “kürä of the sword"; Rarli-yi fir-u-kamdn, 
“bird of the bow and arrow"), appear to denote 
ranks, but their relative importance is not certain. 
Kris constituted the royal bodyguard, in this 
capacity sometimes being specially designated 
Bürüydni Bhdssa-yi ghi (Taribh-i tÁlam-irá-yi 
*Abbási, i, 99), or bürciyán-i igam-i shāhē (ibid., i, 47). 

The commander of the fardis was called Aür- 
ibáshi. This office is first mentioned in the Safawid. 
chronicles in 911/1505-5, and seems from the first to 
have been distinct from the office of the amir al- 
umar? (R. M. Savory, The principal offices of the 
Safawid state during the reign of Isma‘it I (997-301 
4501-24), in BSOAS, xxiii [t960], ror). At first over- 
shadowed by the amir al-wmara’, the karcibdshi 
became one of the most important officers of state 
under Tahmásp, Isma‘ll IT and Sultan Muhammad 
‘Shah (g. vv}, wielding great authority in both military 
and political affairs. Tt is noteworthy that for a period 
of forty years (ca. 955-95/1548-87), nearly all the 
‘aréibashts were drawn from the Afshar tribe. With 
the accession of ‘Abbas I [g.v], the importance 
of the Riivlibisht declined pari passu with that of 
the hirdis themselves, but he still “carried great 
weight in public affairs" (Minorsky, op. eil. 117). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text, see R. M. Savory, The principal offices 

of the Safawid state during the reign of Tahmásp I 

(930-34/2524-76), in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 79; Ge 

Doerler, Tirhische und Mongolische Elemente im 

Neupersischen, i. Mongolische Elemente im New- 

ersischen, Wiesbaden 1943, 427-32, contains an 

excellent discussion of the various meanings of 
bar and kárei, with {ull textual references. 
(R. M. Savory) 

KURD ‘ALI, Munauaap Farip, Syrian jour- 
nalist, scholar and man of letters, was born in 
Damascus in 1876, of a father of Kurdish origin and 
a Cerkes mother. From an early age, he showed an 
interest in nature and in books, and it was reading 
which, combined with his innate curiosity and gifts 
of observation, made the greatest contribution to his 
intellectual development. Already bilingual in 
‘Turkish and Arabic, he learnt French from the 
Lazarist Fathers of Damascus, and this enable him to 
acquire, thanks to assiduous reading of books and 
Periodicals a knowledge, extensive for his time, of 
Western civilisation, and in particular, of French 
literature. He perfected his Arabic-Islamic education 
as a pupil of some distinguished masters: Tahir al- 
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Dijazd%iri, Muhammad Mubürak and Salm al- 
Bukhil In 1897 he joined the staff of the first 
bic newspaper of Damascus, al-Skdm, and at the 
same time collaborated in the Egyptian ceview al- 
Muktataf. He also attempted to translate some 
French novels into Arabic. Four years later he 
decided to visit Paris, but while passing through 
Cairo he was detained there by the friends whom he 
had made by his collaboration in al-Mubtafaf and he 
thus had the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the celebrities of the age, most notably with 
Mubammad ‘Abdub [g.v.], whose lectures at al- 
Azhar he attended. Obliged to leave Egypt because 
of an epidemic, Kurd ‘All returned to Damascus, 
but the atmosphere there seemed to him so oppres- 
sive that he soon returned to Cairo, where he stayed 
until 1908; during this second stay, he collaborated 
in editing al-Zàhir, al-Musámarát, and al-Mwayyad, 
and founded the review al-Muktabas, a periodical 
which was always very close to his heart; after three 
years of publication in Cairo, al-Muktabas was 
transferred in 1908 to Damascus and continued to 
appear for a further six years, until the time when 
the Ottoman authorities, irritated by Kurd *AIPS 
frankness, forbade its publication. 

At the end of 1908, Kurd ‘All succeeded in realising 
the dream which he had first cherished eight years 
before and, passing this time through Lebanon, 
‘went to France and spent a year there; in the course 
of this visit, for which he had been preparing him- 
self for a long time, he observed the people of the 
country and their way of life, visited the principal 
libraries, attended, theatrical performances and 
took a special interest in the Académie Francaise. 
Returning to Damascus via Istanbul, he continued 
to edit his review and then, at the end of the year 
1913, undertook a second journey to Europe; he 
went first to Italy, where he had the good fortune to 
install himself in the library of prince Leone Caetani, 
whose Annali dell'Islam had revealed to him a 
method of working to which the Orient was not yet 
accustomed; it was here that he assembled much of 
the documentation which he required for the com- 
position of a definitive history of Syria, the Khifat 
a-Shdm, a monumental work which is still the most 
complete study of this vast subject. Jn 1921-3, a 
third journey took him to the countries of western 
Europe, and it was on his return that he wrote the 
GhariPib al-Gharb, a rikla [g.v.}, published in 1923, 
based on notes taken in the course of his three 
journeys and reflections inspired by his observations. 
Immediately after the Great War, he had been ap- 
pointed general secretary of the Committee for 
Public Education and it was in this capacity that he 
considered the creation of an organisation responsible 
for purifying and enriching the Arabic language, 
publishing texts and encouraging the literary and 
intellectual activity of his country. On 8 June 1919, 
he obtained authorisation to transform the Diwdn 
al-Ma‘arif, which had been founded a few months 
earlier, into an Arab Academy [see MADIMA* “rmi. 
1, Arab countries}; he was thus able to put into 
effect the project of which he had been inspired, ten 
years previously, by his visit to the Académie 
Francaise. The career of Kurd ‘All was benceforward 
inseparable from the activity of his Academy, to 
which he devoted the greater part of his time and 
over which he presided until his death, on 2 April 
1953; the only intervals in his work with the Academy 
were his two terms of office as Minister of Public 
‘Education and his third journey to Europe. 

Kurd ‘Al was of a witty and playful nature; a 


great conversationalist, he loved to joke and play 
with words, and his style is an accurate reflection of 
his personality. He left an abundant corpus which 
included, apart from the thousands of pages of ar- 
ticles published in the review in which he collaborated 
at the start of his career, in al-Muktabas and in the 
Madjallat al-Madjmat al-‘Itmt al-‘Arabi (MMIA\, 
editions of texts and original works of a historical or 
literary nature. He was largely responsible for 
making known the “epistles” of Ibn al-Mukatfa*, of 
‘Abd al-Hamid, of Ibn al-Mudabbir [g.mo.)., etc. in 
his Rasd^il al-bulagha®, Cairo 1908, 1913, 1945, and 
he enriched the Arab Academy Publications with the 
Sirat Ibn Tülün of al-Balawi (1939), the al-Mus- 
tadjad win fa‘alat al-adjwad of al-Tanükhi (1946), the 
Ta?rith kama al-Isidm of al-Bayhaki )1946), the 
Kitab al-Ashriba of Ibn Kutayba (1947), and the al- 
Baytara of Kushádjim (1053). 

Among his original works, mention should be made 
of his contribution to literary history and criticism: 
Umar al-bayan, Cairo 1937, and Kunis al-adjdad, 
Damascus 1950. Apart from the Ghardib al-Gharb of 
1925 and the Khiaf al-Shim, Damascus 1925 (6 
vols), his major work, Kurd ‘AM collected in 
Kadim wa "I-hadith, Cairo 1925, a large number of the 
articles published in al-Zahir, al-Mwayyad and al- 
Muitabas and added an account of his travels in the 
Hidji and Palestine. In addition, he pleaded the 
cause of Arab-Islamis culture in aL-Iskm wa 'l- 
 Badára al-“arabiyya, Cairo 1934 (2 vols.), published a 
critical study of the morals and customs of the 
Orient in Abuillund :a-af'ülund, in Cairo 1946, de- 
voted a monograph to the oasis of Damascus, Ghifat 
| Dimashh, Cairo 1949, and finally published four 
volumes of memoirs, Mudhakkirdt, Damascus 1948-51. 

Bibliography: Apart trom the biographical 
data given at the end of the KAilaf al-Shdm and of 

his Memoirs, see Brockelmarn, S II, 430-4; S. 

Dahhan, in MMIA, xxx/2, 211-52; idem, in 

Mélanges Massignon, i, 379-94; idem and H. Laoust, 

L'oeuvre de l'Académie arabe de Damas, 1921-1951, 

in BEO, xiii (1949-51), 161-219. (Cu. PELLAT) 
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The Kurds, an Iranian people of the Near East, 
live at the junction of more or less laicised Turkey, 
Shiti Tran, Arab and Sunt ‘Irae and North Syria,- 
and Soviet Transcaucasia, The economic and stra- 
tegic importance of this land, Kurdistan, is unden- 
able. Since the end of the First World War, the 
Kurdish people, like all the rest of their neighbours, 
dave undergone considerable transformations as 
much in the political order as in the economie, social 
and cultura! domain. Many works have been pub- 
lished, a fow in every country, on these different 
problems. Some excellent general bibliographies 
exist: F. B, Rostoptin, Bibliografiya po hurdshoy 
probleme, in Revol. Vostok, 193313-4 (19-20), 292-326, 
5 (21), 159-73; O. Vil'evskiy, Bibliografiderskit 
obzor sarubeInvbh kurdskikh pelatnukh izdaniy v XX 
stolety, in Iranshie Yazthi, i, Moscow: Leningrad 1945, 
147-51; M. B. Rudenko, Opisanie Kurdskith rukopisey 
Leningradskith sobraniy, in Izdat. Vost. Moscow 
1961; N, A. Aleksanian, Bibliografiya K'tébéd k'r- 
didye Sovetie, Erevan 1962, in Kurdish and Russian. 
J. S. Muaclian, Bibliografiya po kurdovedeniyu, in 
Tidat. Vost, Lit. 1963; C. J. Edmonds, A bibliography 
of Southern Kurdish, rg20-1936, in JRCAS, xxiv 
(1937), 487-97; idem, A bibliography of Southern 
Kurdish, 1937-1944, in TRCAS, xxxii (1945), 185-9 
D. N. MacKenzie, A bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 
1945-1955, in JRCAS, Ixiv (1957), 31-7; E. R. 
McCarus, Kurdish language studies, in MEJ (Summer 
1960), 325-35; P. Rondot, Les Kurdes, le Kurdistan, 
la question kurde, Essai de bibliographie, in En Terre 
d'Isam, 1947/2; A. Bennigsen, Les Kurdes et la 
Kurdologie en Union soviétique, in Cahiers du Monde 
russe et soviétique, ii (April-June 1960), 513-30: M. 
Mokri, Kurdologie et ensciguement de la langue kurde 
en U.R.S.S., in L'Ehnographie, 1963, 73-106; Th. 
Bois, Bulletin raisonné d'études kurdes, in Machrig, 
Iii (1964), 527-70; ISK's. Kurdish bibliography, ed. 
Silvio van Rooy and Kees Tamboer, Amsterdam 
1968, i, 658 pp. (9350 nos.). cf. review by Th. Bois, in 
BiOr, x960/3-4, 184-87; Mistefa Ehmed Nerlman, 
Kitébxane hurdt, Kirkük 1960. 
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A. The territorial extent of Kurdistan. If 
the ethnic term “Kurd” is of ancient usage, for it is 
known since the Arab conquest if on» does not wish 
to go further back (cf. below, Origins), it seems that, 
historically, the name Kurdistán or "land of the 
Kurds" dates from the time of Sultan Sandjar (d. 
552/1157), the last great Saldjükid, who created a 
province with its capital called Bahar, to the north- 
east of Hamadan. This province, situated between 
Adharbaydjin and Luristin, included the regions of 
Hamadàn, Dinawar, Kirminshth and Senna, to the 
east of the Zagros and to the west of Shahrazür and 


Khuftiyin, on the Zab. The whole numbered 16 
cantons, enumerated by Hamd Allah Mustawil (d. 
756/1349], in his Nuxhat al-hulüb (ed. Le Strange, 108; 
ed. Tehran 1957, 127). The nominal extent of Kur- 
distin varied however throughout the centuries. 
Sharaf al-Din, in his Sharaf-ndma (1595), does not 
hesitate to include the Lurs in Kurdistan, in chs. 3 
and 4 of his rst Book, as do all the Arab historians, 
who include everything in the province they call al- 
Djibal [g.v], cf. V. Barthold, Istoriko-geografiteskiy 
obzor Ivana, St. Petersburg 1903, 138. For his part, 
the Turkish traveller Ewliya Celebi (d. ca. 1093/ 
1682), in his Siydhat-ndme, iv, 74-5, enumerates the 
9 wildyets which formed Kurdistin in his time: 
Erzurum, Van, Hakkiri, Diyārbakr, Djazira, 
‘Amadiya, Mawsil, Shahrazür and Ardalin, and 
which required 17 days to traverse. 

But the rivalries between the Ottoman sultans and 
the Shábs of Persia broke up this unity. In the 17th 
century the Turkish administration gave no more 
than 3 lids to the eydlet of Kurdistin: Darsim, 
Mush and Diyarbakr. In the same way, in Iran in the 
16th century, Hamadin and Luristin were detached 
from Kurdistan and the name was reserved for the 
region of Ardalin with Sinna as its capital. Today, 
Iran is the only country to recognise a province by 
the name of Kurdistan. Everywhere else, Kurdistin 
has been banished from the language of the adminis- 
tration and the geographical atlases. In Turkey one 
speaks of Eastern Anatolia; in ‘Irak, of the provinces 
of the north; in Syria, of the province of Diazlra 
(Ghassemlou, 14). 

B. The ethnic and geographical extent of 
Kurdistin. From the above, it is clear that the 
historical and then political extent of Kurdistan does 
not coincide with its actual ethnic extent. So the 
frontiers within each of the countries concerned must 
be defined more or less approximately. 

In Turkey, the Kurds inhabit the whole of the 
eastern region of the country. According to Trotter 
(1878), the limit of their extent to the north was the 
line Diviigi—Ercurum—Kars. In the region of 
Erzurum they are found especially to the east and the 
south-east, The Kurds also occupy the western 
slopes of Ararat, the districts of Kagizman and 
Tuzhuca. On the west they extead in a wide belt 
beyond the course of the Euphrates (Ritter, xi, 144), 
and, in the region of Sivas, in the districts of Kangal 
and Divrigi, Equally, the whole region includes 
areas to the east and south-east of these limits. Some 
quite important colonies of Kurds are even found in 
Cilicia, to the south of Ankara, in Heymana and in the 
large towns of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. In brief, 
it may be said that if Turkey is at present divided 
administratively into 67 is or provinces, Turkish 
Kurdistan numbers at least 17 of them almost 
totally: in the north-east, the provinces of Erzincan, 
Erzurum and Kars; in the centre, going from west 
to east and from north to south, the provinces of 
Malatya, Tunceli, Elazig, Bingöl, Mus, Karaköse 
(Agri), then Adiyaman, Diyarbakir, Siirt, Bitlis and 
Van; finally, the southern provinces of Urfa, Mardin 
and Golamerik (Hakkari). The Kurds of Turkey are 
also linked on the east with their brothers from Iran. 

The latter inhabit the north-west of Iran. Firstly 
in the provinces of Western Adharbāydjān, to the 
east of Lake Ridi'iyya (Urmiya), the districts of 
Makû, Kotur, Shahpur, and to the south of the lake, 
Mahabad (ex-Sabla); in the province of Ardalán, 
called the province of Kurdistan, whose capital is 
Senna or Sanandadi, the districts of Bukan, Salskiz, 
Sardajht, Bana, Bidjar (Garrus), Meriwan and 
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Hawramān; in the province of Kirmángháh, Kasr-i 
Shirin, There are furthermore isolated groups of 
Kurds in Khurasin, at Budjnurd and in Fars and 
Kirmin, not to mention the numerous Kurds who 
live in the cities such as Tabriz and the outskirts of 
Tehran (Brugsch, Reise, ii, 496). Much further to the 
east and outside Iran, an important Kurdish tribe is 
to be found in Balücistán. 

In ‘Irak, the Kurds occupy the north and north- 
east of the country in the fiwd’s or provinces of 
Duhok, recently detached from the province of 
Mawsil, the náhiyas or districts of Zakho, Mazuri 
Diér, tAmádiya and “Akra. Left outside their ad- 
‘ministration are Sindjár and Shaykhan, peopled by 
the Yazidis [q.».]; the liwa’s of Kirkük, Arbil and 
Sulaymámi (entirely Kurdish) and, in the lim? of 
Diyala, the nāhiyas of Khanakin and Mandali, where 
they are neighbours of the Kurds of Iran to the west 
of the Zagros. The Kurds are equally numerous in 
Baghdad and Mawgil. 

In Syria, they constitute three distinct belts, in the 
north of the country and to the south of the highway 
which forms a frontier and where they are in direct 
contact with their compatriots in Turkey. A belt of 
46 km. width, in the Kurd Dagh; a group (60 x 4o 
lan, to the east of the Euphrates where the river 
enters Syria near Djarablus; and finally, a belt of 
250 km, in length by 3o km. in depth in the Diazira, 
between the Khabar, a tributary of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, with Ra’s al-Ayn, Darbisiyya, 
fAmüda, Kamishli, Andivar and Dérik. In this 
“duck's beak", the Kurds of ‘Irak and those of 
Turkey are juxtaposed (Rondot, 80). The Syrian 
towns of Damascus, Hamat and Aleppo count many 
thousands of Kurds. 

Some still exist in Soviet Transcaucasia, In the 
Republic of Armenia, 35 villages in the rayons of 
Aparan, Basargefar, Huktemberia, Talin and Eé- 
miadzin; in the Republic cf Adharbaydiin, 25 
villages in the rayons of Kelbadjan, Latchin and 
Kubatli (Aristova, 47-8, 64). There are numbers of 
Kurds living in Erevan, Baku and, in the Republic of 
Georgia, Tbilisi or Tiflis. 

‘The imprecise limits of the frontiers of Kurdistan 
hardly allow an exact appreciation of the area, The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica estimates the length of 
Kurdistan at 600 miles and its breadth at 150 miles. 
The Kamis al-“élam, Istanbul 1896, which naturally 
is only concerned with the Kurdish wildyets of the 
Ottoman Empire, sets its length at goo km. and its 
breadth between roo and 200 km, At present, the 
different provinces of Kurdistin cover around 
490,000 km? in Turkey, 125,000 km? in Iran, 65,000 
km? in Trak, and 12,000 km! ín Syria. The total 
area of Kurdistin can then be estimated at approxi- 
mately 392,000 km*, 

While there are many Kurds who live outside 
ethnic Kurdistan, there are numerous non-Kurds 
who live in Kurdistan. In Turkey, there are some 
‘Turks everywhere, but also, in the north, some 
Ossetes and some Tcherkesses, aud in the south some 
predominantly Syriac or Jacobite Christians (Cl. 
Dauphin, Situation actuelle des communautés chré- 
tiennes du Tür “Abdin (Turquie orientale), in Proche 
Orient Chrétien, Jerusalem, xxiif2-3 (1972), 323-7). 
‘The Armenians have in fact completely disappeared. 
In Iran to the west of Lake Ridà^iyya and in ‘Irak 
in the region of Duhok-Zakho and Kirkük, some 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans are to be encountered, 
together with, in the towns, a few rare Armenians, 
‘The Jews, at one time relatively numerous, have all 
emigrated since 1948 (W. J. Fischel, The Jews of 


Kurdistan a hundred years ago, a traveler's record, in 
Jewish Social Studies, vi [1944], 195-226; I. Ben-Zvi, 
The exiled and the redeemed host in Assyria, in The 
Jewish Publication Sosiely of America, Philadeph 
1957). In Kirkük one finds some Turcomans (I. C. 
Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 342-3). 

C. Numerical extent of the Kurds. As the 
Kurds are not ordinarily registered as such in the 
censuses of the population carried out by the dif- 
ferent states where the Kurds are resident, it is 
impossible to have exact statistics of the total 
population of Kurdistan, Besides, statistics require 
delicate handling, and they risk being manipulated 
for political motives. Cf. for “Ira, M. Durra, tst ed. 
1963, 210 and 2nd ed. 1966, 225; for Turkey, E. 
Esenkova, 1967, 29. Here are a few examples, whose 
divergences, which show the complexity of the 
question, may undoubtedly be explained by the fact 
that their authors do not apply the same criteria of 
‘ethnic adherence, religion and language. Hence the 
elimination of the Lurs. Account must also be taken 
of demographic progression, which works in favour 
of the Kurds, a fact which is at times equally forgot- 
ten. Here are a few figures, in thousands, supplied 
by: (1) B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 1956, 42; (2) S. L 
Brouk, L'ethnographie, 1958, 30; (3) A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan, 1965, 23; (4) I. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan 
irakien, 1970, 30; (5) C. J. Edmonds, Kurdish nation- 
alism, in Journal Cont. Hist. vift (1971), 92: 


3 — g 4 5 
Turkey 4,500 1,500 4,900 6,600 3,200 
Tran 1,00 1,800 3,00 4,250 1,800 
“Trak 500 goo 1,550 2,000 1,550 
Syria $00 300 250 $00 320 
Transcaucasia 250 — 160 — 150 80 

Total 7,250 5,500 10,160 13,500 6,950 


(cf. Edmonds, 92 n. 1). 
D. The geography of Kurdistan 

1, Physical aspect 

Kurdistan is in its entirety a country of high 
mountains. Its skeleton, in its Turkish part, is 
constituted by the different chains of the Eastern 
Taurus. These chains begin to take shape from the 
shores of the Mediterranean at the latitude of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, and radiate at first towards the 
north-east. To the north of Maras, they form a fork 
whose northern line pivots away from the Engirek 
Dağ and Nuruhak Dag (3,090 m.), continues by the 
Akra Dağı, joins the chains of Mounts Munzur 
(3,088 m.), Mercan and Kargaparaz: (3,388 m.), then 
curves in and crosses the mountainous chain of the 
Araxes and finally ends in the Ararat system. 

From our point of departure a second chain, very 
clearly a crescent in shape, begins to the south of 
Malatya, continues by the mountains of Maden, the 
ridges of Hagres (2,689 m.) and Sasun (z, 590 m.) to 
the south of Mus, pursues its curve to the south of 
Lake Van, via Mounts Bitlis and Hakari (3.630 m.), 
with the Cio Daft which culminates in Mount 
Regko (4,170 m.). 

Between these two lines is situated what is called 
the Armenian plateau, whose altitude comes down 
no lower than 1,500 to 1,000 m. Furthermore, some 
parallel chains on the northern border maintain 
quite a high level, such as the Cakmak Mountains and, 
to the south of Erzurum, the volcanic system of 
Palendóken Dag: (3,124 m.), to the south of which the 
combination of Mounts Bingöl, Şerafettin and, 
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further to the west, the heights of Tunceli, constitute 

this natural fortress of Dersim. In this mass of 
crystalline rocks the Euphrates has hollowed out 
deep canyons, and the mountains with steep slopes 
clothe these inaccessible sites in fantastic shapes. 
But beautiful fertile plains extend to the north of 
Malatya (915 m.) to the south-east of Elazig (1,010 
m.) and to the north of Mus (1,500 m.). All along this 
Anatolian scar frequent tremors shake the region and 
claim numerous victims. We may recall the earth- 
quakes of Erzincan in 1039 which killed 25,000 and 
those, less murderous meanwhile, of Varto in 1966 
and Bingül and Genc in 1971. 

To the south of the curve of the Taurus spread the 
vast flat regions of Adiyaman, Urfa (sso m.) and 
Diyarbakir (650 m.) which descend abruptly towards 
Mesopotamia with contours of 3,000 metres, always 
allowing for certain land movements, such as the 
volcanic cone of Karacadağ (1,915 m.) and the chain. 
of Tür ‘Abidin, which extends from Mardin (1,1 0 m.) 
and meets on the east with the much higher massifs 
of Herakol (2,943 m) and Mount Cudi (2,080 m. {see 
njOpf]). 

To the extreme east and more to the north is the 
supporting point for the Great Ararat or Agrı Dag 
(5,165 m.) and the Small Ararat (3,925 m.) perhaps 
considered as the pivot of a new system of mountains. 
Indeed, from this centre seem to radiate several 
points which, on oue side, encircle Lake Van, with to 
the north the chain of the immense sulphur-spring 
which is the Tendurek (3,313 m.) and that of the Ala 
Dag (3,255 m.); to the east, the Kuh Dag (2,850 m.), 
the Mengene (3,610 m.) and the Ispiriz Dag (3.537 m.) 
and to the south the Vaviran Dag (3,550 m.) and the 
chain of Satak. Let us note, apart from the two 
Ararats whose structure is due to very ancient 
volcanic eruptions, two famous volcanoes on the 
shores of Lake Van: to the north, the Sipan (about 
4,434 m.) and especially Mount Nemrut (Nimrod), 
whose highest peak has an altitude of 3,140 m. and 
whose crater has a diameter of 6,400 m. with an 
interior lake of fresh water at a height of 2,552 m. 
All this region to the south of Lake Van, which is 
itself at an altitude of 1,720 m., is in its entirety 
the highest part of the Kurdish-inhabited area ot 
Turkey. 

Elsewhere, other chains of mountains are connected 
with Ararat; these are clearly oriented north-south, 
lying between Lake Van and that of Urmia and also 
separating Turkish Kurdistan from its Iranian part. 
After having rejoined the almost inaccessible node of 
the Harki-Oramar country, they slant towards the 
south-west and also form this chatne magistrale of the 
Zagros which, in a set of parallel lines, makes up for a 
good part, the portions of Kurdistan, the eastern 
faces being situated in Iran and the western faces in 
“Irak. As C. J. Edmonds remarks, it is not always 
easy to give a name known by all to designate the 
different chains, for their names vary with the infor: 
mants, according to whom they are situated on such- 
or-stich a slope, or close to a better-known peak, pass, 
village or the tomb of a famous saint. 

We have, in Iran, some chains which tie, oriented 
north-west to south-east, with multiple ramifications 
and parallel series. Let us note in passing some of the 
highest summits: the Dalenpar (3,748 m.) at the 
intersection of the three frontiers: Turkish, ‘Irakt 
and Iranian; the Spiraz, the Kandil or Kogiz (3,782 
m.) the Galala (3,364 m.), further to the east the 
Čehe! Ceshme ("at the forty springs”) (3416 m) a 
real rampart of water of Iranian Kurdistan, and 
further to the south, the chain of Hawsamar. (3,216 


m.) and that of Cilo, whose average height is 3,500 m. 
up to the mountains of Luristàn and the Pusht- 
Kah. 

On the “Irak side, to the south of the Turkish 
frontier, in the extension of the chains of the Cudi 
Dag, Seman Dag and Cilo Dag, but at the same time 
in a graduated descent towards the Mesopotamian 
plains, between the Tigris and the Great Zab, are the 
Bekhayr, Metina and Gara chains and, approaching 
the Iranian frontier, beyond the Zab, Mounts Ser-i 
Korawa (3,603 m.], Dolaresh (3,449 mJ, and Khu- 
warabté (3,168 m.). In this region of Bradost, if the 
irontier chains are stil high, e.g. Mount Halgurd 
(4,013 m.), they tend to become lower as they ap- 
proach the plains. Also, Mount Handrin to the south- 
east of Rawandiz [g.v.] is no more than 2,793 metres. 
As soon as one crosses the Little Zab, the chains 
Stretch out in parallels from the dorsal column of the 
Zagros. The line Kurakadjaw-Godjar-Kurkur-Asis 
includes further numerous peaks between 2,950 and 
1,960 metres high. A second line Azmir-Karasird is 
yet lower, between 1,870 and 1,608 m. high, with 
however, to the north-west of Sulaymaniyya, the 
remarkable ridged upthrust of the Pira Magrun 
(3,183 m). A last parallel chain Bingird-Beranan is 
still several hundreds of metres lower (between 
1,739 and 1,477 m.). Further to the west, the long 
chain of the Kara Dag, from 1,378 to 2,017 metres, 
with multiple passes, henceforth separates the high 
country from the plains which now extend without 
an obstacle towards Altun Kóprü, Kirkük and 
Tawk, to be bordered and limited further to the west. 
by the Hamrin Mts. (1,640 m.) which, oriented 
transversely south-east to north-west, traverse the 
Diyala, the Sirwan and finally the Tigris, quite near 
to where the Little Zab flows out. 

Let us further note, although the new adminis- 
trative division of ‘Irak leaves it outside Kurdistan, 
the Djabal Sindjar. where the Yazkdis, who are 
themselves really Kurds, live. This chain, 69 km. in 
length and 15 km. in width and lying at an altitude 
of approximately 1,600 m., is situated in Mesopor 
tamia to the west of Mosul and at the same latitude. 

If Kurdistan is a country of very uneven relief, it 
is no less generously watered by numbers of clear 
springs and many watercourses and actual rivers. 

Let us first note the Araxes or Aras whose source 
is clearly in Kurdistan in the plateau of Bingöl, with 
a thousand lakes, between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
but in contrast to these two rivers which are directed 
towards the south-west, it flows first towards the 
north, bends towards the east and passes into Soviet 
Armenia. 

‘The two great Biblical rivers traverse Kurdistan 
in particular. The Euphrates [see AL-FURAT] is 
formed by two principal branches which enclose a 
vast Kurdish region. The northern branch, the Kara 
Su (450 km. long) is made up at its source of nu- 
merous springs which come from the Dümlü Dag; 
then it flows in the plain of Erzurum where it receives 
the springs which rise in the Çoruh Dag, directs itself 
westward in narrow gorges, waters Erzincan, slants 
towards the south and follows a capricious course 
which snakes in every sense. [t waters Kemah, passes 
by Kemalive, and runs into mountains on all sides 
which block its passage, to rejoin a little to the south 
of the Eğil the southern branch or Murat Su ($59 km. 
tong}. This last has its source to the noth of Lake Van, 
at the foot of the volcanic Mounts Ala Dag and 
Tendürek; the Murat Su climbs up again a little to 
the north, passes by Diyadin and Karakése, turns off 
again to the south and waters Tutak and Malazgirt. 
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Then, always following its sinuous course, it passes 
to the north of Mus, waters Gene, Palu and Pertek, 
finally joining the northern branch to the north of 
Keban. Thereafter the two branches form the Eu- 
phrates properly so-called. Although the only im- 
portant tributary on the right bank of the Kara Su is 
the Tohma Su (194 km. long), which flows into it to 
the north of Malatya and then runs outside Kur- 
distin, the Murat Su has numerous tributaries which, 
like the Peri Su (235 km. long), with their sub- 
tributaries, literally criss-eross Kurdistan; no area is 
very far from a watercourse, 

The Tigris [sce progra], the other great river of the 
region (1,718 km, long), waters Kurdistan in its up- 
per course. It has its source in the region of Lake 
Hazar to the north of the Maden Mts., waters for 
300 km. of Turkish Kurdistàn the towns famous in 
Kurdish history, sc. Ergani, Diyarbakir, Hasankeyf 
and Cizre/Djazira. There are numerous tributaries, all 
on the left bank: Anbar, Batman, Gurza and espec- 
ially Botan (226 km.), fertilise the land. It passes the 
“IrakI frontier at Pésh Khabar, where its tributary 
the Kbabür [q.v] joins it, and whose sub-tributary 
the Hazil waters Zakho, There then develops a 
complete network of beautiful streams, all tributaries 
of the Tigris and which are actual rivers. First of all 
the Great Zab (392 km. long), which rises in Turkey 
in Mergene Dağı betwoen Lakes Van and Rida?iyya. 
lt waters Culamerik/ Diulamarg, then in *lrl the 
1egions of Zibar and Barzan and, by one of its 
‘offshoots, the highly picturesque town of Rawandiz, 
It joins the Tigris 45 km. south of Mawsil. The Little 
Zab (400 km. long) has its source in Iran, near 
Labidjan, a land of lakes. Its tributaries are numerous 
in Persia as well as in “Irak, After having watered 
Taktak and Altun Köprü, it joins the Tigris. On its 
lower course, ot Dukan, an enormous dam was 
completed in 1958 with a capacity of 7 billion m* of 
water, which stretches over ṣo km.? Its aim is firstly 
to regulate the flow of the Tigris, subject to catas- 
trophic floods, but also to irrigate about 230,000 
hectares. A hydro-electric plant with a capaci 
200,000 kilowatts is of importance ia the region of 
Caméamal and will give the Kurdish provinces of 
“Idk self-sufficiency in energy. The ‘Adhaym (230 
km. long) rising in the locality of Bazyan, with its 
various ramifications, waters Kirkük, Dakük Tuz 
and Khurmatu, and traverses the Hamrin Mts. 
hurling itself into the Tigris 30 km. south of Baghdad, 
Finally, there is the Diyala (386 km. long) which 
rises in the mountains of the *Irák-Iranian frontiers 
its principal source in ‘Irak is the Tandjaru which 
waters the plain of Shahrazür, and in Iran the 
Sirwan rising in Luristin. After Derbend-i Khan, 
where a great dam has been constructed which is in- 
tended to serve for irrigation in “Irak, these two 
branches constitute the Diyala, which flows into the 
Tigris south of Baghdad. 

Tranian Kurdistan is also traversed by numerous 
streams of which several rise in the Cihil Ceshme, 
a great massif of 2,085 m. height in the Mukri 
country. Let us note only the Kizil Uzun, whose 
various ramifications water all the Ardalàn counry, 
not to mention the Djagatu (240 km.) and the Tatahu 
which both flow into Lake Riga’iyya. 

As with the mountains, the streams which run 
through Kurdistin may change their names ac- 
cording to the region traversed. Many watercourses, 
moreover, take their name very simply from the 
principal locality that they traverse. 

‘There are also several lakes in Kurdistan, of which 
the largest is Lake Van. Situated at an altitude of 


1,700 m., it bas an area of 3,700 km.# Its salt waters 
are due to a volcanic barrier which deposits on its 
banks carbonate and soda sulphate, Only one kind of 
fish is caught there, a sort of large bleak with chang- 
ing colours. To the north of Lake Van is Lake Nazik 
and to the north-east of Van is Lake Ercek. Further 
to the north is Lake Balik lying to the east of Kara- 
köse. At the sources of the Tigris to the north-west of 
Maden is the Hazar Gölü, quite deep and with an 
area of about 50 km.? Its waters are salt and ecls are 
caught there. In Iran one may cite Lake Urmia with 


| a Kurdish population bordering it, It is larger than 


Lake Van (5,700 km.?), 130 km. long and 4o km. wide 
in places; it is more salt than the Dead Sea, and no 
fish can live there. Not far from there and to the 
south are two small lakes, the Shor Göl and the 
Daryáte-i Kopi. At the ‘Irak frontier to the west of 
Mari Van and south-east of Pendjwin is Lake Zrébar. 
In ‘Irakt Kurdistan there are no lakes at all 

Because of its altitude, the climate of Kurdistan is 
harsh. Snow covers the high summits for many 
months of the year. Precipitation is variable ac- 
cording to the regions. In the plains, rainfall varies 
between 200 and 400 mm. a year, although it may 
reach between 700 and 2,000 and even 3,000 mm. on 
the plateaux between the different chains of moun- 
tains, But in the valleys of central Kurdistin, the 
climate is continental and even arid, and there 
are sometimes several months without a drop of 
water. 

The temperature also undergoes quite large 
variations, At Karakóse in the north it may fall to 
—30"-35°C. in winter and rise in the south in sum- 
mer to +35°-40°C. at Kirmanshah (Ghassemlou, 15). 
In Iranian Kurdistan, where a dry continental climate 
rules, the range may vary between —22°C. and 
+32°C. In general, the eastern slopes of the Zagros 
are more favoured than the western slopes. At Senna 
we have —15° in January and +35" in July; at 
Khánikia, +2° in January and +4r.8° in July; at 
Kirkük, + 14.5° and -4y'C. Further to the west, 
we find, in January and July respectively, at Malatya 
=—2°, $ and +26.5%; at Urfa, + 4.5? and +32% at 
Diyarbakir + 2.5? and - 31; and at Van, —3.5° and 
Tiny. 

2. The living landscape and habitat 

Harsh as Kurdistan may be, it is fer from being a 
desert; its mountains are covered with pasture and 
vegetation, and its valleys with forests and meadows 
which, in spring, are dotted with multicoloured 
flowers. There are also 10 million hectares of forests in 
Turkish Kurdistan, 4 million in Iran and 2,720,000 
in “Irak Kurdistan, of which ṣo km are firs. The 
oak, of which more than rs kinds can be counted, is 
the most widespread species up to an altitude of 
2,700 m.; then there are the firs and other conifers. 
Moreover, the forests are not always very dense and 
often have the appearance of scrub with many stands 
of junipers. The plane tree, willow and especially the 
poplar, flourish by the waters. 

In the mountains, high mountain-pastures stretch 
over many kilometres and provide pasturage for 
herds of goats and sheep. In places, edible wild plants 
grow, sought after by shepherds and simple folk for 
their medicinal properties and carefully collected by 
old women. In spring, flowers cover in abundance 
the smallest corner of earth, whose richness of 
colours literally stupefies and whose perfumes in- 
toxicate the passersby. All this flora is familiar to us, 
for the species of Europe are found there and travel- 
lers do not fail to record the names (see e.g. C. J. 
Rich, i, 284; Bishop, i, 290-1, 343, ii, 12, 14, 115; 
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Lynch, i, 181, 190-1, ii, 208, 248, 253, 268, 269, 303, 
362, 369, 239, 241, 242, 382; Freya Stark, 257, 
273, 330; Hamilton, 141-3; Balsan, passim, 
etc). 

Only a part of the arable Kurdish lands is covered 
by cultivation and crops. If, in Turkey, there are 25. 
‘million hectares of cultivable lands, only 30% are 
cultivated, of which one-third lies fallow each year 
(Esenkova, 108). In Iranian Kurdistan, out of 5 mil- 
lion heetares of cultivable lands, 24% are cultivated 
and 16% lie fallow (Ghassemlou, gc). In the various 
districts of dli Kurdistin, of an arable area of 
about 8 million hectares, one-quarter is cultivated 
(Khosbak, 43). Despite this, the cultivation of cerals | 
in Kurdistan plays a good part in the economy of 
the respective countries: 15% in Turkey; 35% in 
Iran; in ‘Irak, 50% for corn and 15% for barley 
(Ghassemlou, 89, n. 6). Les us add here the cultivation 
of rice, which supplies ‘Irak with one-third of its 
production. Apart {rom this cultivation of foodstuffs, 
cotton and the newly:introduced sugar-beet give a 
good yield, The best tobacco of Turkey and ‘Irak is 
cultivated in Kurdistan which, for *Iràk, supplies 
almost all of its needs (Khosbak, 45; Durra, 1963, 226, 
1966, 245). If the vine grows a little everywhere in 
Turkey, “Irak and Iran, it only flourishes in Kurdi- 


stan on sunny slopes; there are 12 million stands in 
“Irak (Vernier, 468) and the kinds of grapes are | 
numerous and varied (see the names in Hawar, no. 
34, 8; Wabby, Dictionnaire, 148). Some are reserved | 
for the preparation of raisins used so much for food. | 
Fruit trees also abound in Kurdistan: pomegranates, 
peaches, apples, figs, apricots and centenarian | 
walnuts. Market-gardens are developed around the | 
villages and even in the mountains where the Kurd, 
an ingenious gardener, constructs terraces supported 
by small walls in order not to lose any parcel of 
arable land. Of the vegetables in general use in the 
‘west, the onion, for example, so much appreciated by 
all the Kurds, is especially cultivated, and certain 
‘vegetables such as watermelons, cucumbers, melons, | 
aubergines, corn on the cob, capsicums, etc., without | 
forgetting the lettuce, held in abhorrence by the 
Yadidis. 

‘Wild animals are far from having disappeared in 
Kurdistan. There were still lions at the beginning of 
the 19th century; if they no longer exist, the piling, 
a kind of leopard, survives. Bears are plentiful in 
Nebirnao to the south of Van, where they have “a 
table served from June to September” (Balsan, 229); 
the wild boar also abounds at Bingöl (1,200 shot in 3 
months in 1939 (ibid., go-r), and 55 killed in a single 
round-up in 1963 at Barzan, Wolves, jackals, foxes 
and hyenas often approach the villages. But there 
are other animals called wild which are neither | 
carnivores nor predators, but which are hunted 
either for thei meat, such as the ibexes, or for 
pleasure, such as hares and rabbits. One also finds 
porcupines, which are edible according to the Chris- 
tians of the region, agile squirrels, and martens and 
sables sought for their fur, So it is not surprising that. 
the Kurd is a born hunter. Birds are also plentiful. 
‘The high mountains shelter the majestic eagles; 
streams and watering places attract ducks, teal and 
snipe. In 1972, 500,000 spent the winter on Lake 
RidiPiyya, nourishing themselves there on the small 
crustaceans which abound there, and at the same | 
time Lake Van housed numerous colonies of pelicans 
(J. Vieillard, in Le Monde, 13 January 1973). Night- | 
ingales, storks and cranes are also found in the 
Kurdish countryside, as much as in the songs of | 
Kurdistán. Doves and pigeons frequent in thousands | 


the innumerable grottoes and caves of the mountains, 
Partridges and quails are choice game. Fish abound 
in the streams of fresh and crystalline waters. But it. 
is not always easy to identify them and give them 
a name. A large fish is caught in the Zab, called by the 
Christians ""Tobias's fish”, which is two metres long 
and whose flesh is excelleni. One may see a photo- 
graph of it in Hamilton (between pp. 32-3). Apart 
from these pleasanter creatures, one must beware of 
the snakes, small but venomous, such as vipers, and 
of the yellow or black scorpions whose sting can be 
deadly, especially for the very young, although the 
numerous lizards, geckoes or varans and the chame- 
leons are harmless, as are the tortoises, But in spring, 
flies, mosquitos and fleas are dreadful and constitute 
a real plague. The bee also stings, but produces a very 
tasty wild honey. 

Apart from these creatures, who live wild, there are 
in Kurdistán many animals which have been domes- 
ticated and have been raised for profit since the 
earliest antiquity (cf. Ch. A. Reed, Animal domes- 
fication in the Prehistoric Near East, in R. J. Braid- 
wood, B. Hove, etc. Prehistoric investigations in 
Iragi Kurdistan, Chicago 1960, 119-45). Indeed, 
Kurdistan is a land of stock-breeding: sheep, goats, 
cows and buffaloes supply milk, butter, cheese and 
meat, skins, fleeces, guts, horns etc. of which the 
leather and wool serve to make clothes, shoes, felts, 
etc. and provide an obvious economic yield. In 1957, 
in the Kurdish regions of Turkey, there were 
7,662,332 sheep; 4,176,016 goats, one-quarter of all 
Turkish stock-breeding, and 2,240,825 cows, one- 
sixth. There are also many buffaloes (Balsan, 128). 
In the Kurdish provinces of Irak there are 1,674,912 
sheep or two-thirds of the ‘“Iraki breeding stock, 
2,234,238 goats (two-thirds), 226,858 cows (one- 
third) and 4,287 buffaloes (one tenth). Apart from. 
the large-scale breeding of the nomads (half the 
production in Iran; Stautfer, 291), each household 
has its small herd of a few animals, sheep or goats, 
four to eight (ibid. 290). The Kurdish villages of 
‘Irak studied by Barth (10) are richer, Each house 
also possesses a few chickens, There are different 
breeds of sheep with fat tails and goats with long hair, 
carefully watched by shepherds expert in their craft. 
Other animals indispensable in everyday life are also 
reared. Among the Kurds of ‘Irak are found 22,289 
horses (one-seventh), 52,336 mules, almost the whole. 
production, 130,804 donkeys (one-third; Khosbak, 
$2). Also, let us not forget the Kurdish sheepdogs, a 
strong, imposing and redoubtable breed (Balsan, 
236), Naturally, no pigs or rabbits (see arxan in 
Suppl] are reared in Kurdistán. 

‘The interier of the soil in Kurdistin is no less rich 
in minerals than its surface in vegetation and animals. 
But until now, its resources have been very little 
exploited. Quite abundant supplies of coal have been 
discovered in the region of Maden, Kigi, Kemah and 
Harput, where it has been exploited (several thousand. 
metric tons in 1970), but not at Zakho in "Irak 
Kurdistan. Near Sulaymant limestone is extracted 
aad, at Sar Cinar, a cement works has been producing 
since 1958, 350 metric tons of cement a day. Deposits 
of rock-salt can be exploited at Sindjar, Shaykhan 
and Tuz-Khurmatu. Sulphur is found in the province 
of Senna, at ‘Amidiyya, and a Polish group plan to 
extract 250,000 metric tons of it a year at Mishrak in 
the north ot *Iraki Kurdistin. Iron is not lacking in 
Kurdistan, and 1s mined (1,600,000 tonnes in 1960 at 
Maden), But very rich, easily exploitable deposits of 
iron ore are found in the region of Rawandiz and 
Sulaymini. Copper exploited (32,000 t.) at Erganl, 
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Diyarbakir and Palu, is also to be encountered in the 
region of “Akra. Chromium is found in the region of 
Barzan and at Diyarbakir, where it is extracted 
(270,000 t. annually). There is lead at Keban, 
Elazig and Maku, gold at Vergi and to the south of 
Kirmángháh, and also silver at Kemah. At Kirkük, 
the reserves of salts allow the manufacture of caustic 
soda and chloride, But it is petrol which is the chief 
riches of Kurdistin, The petrol of Kirkük gushes 
forth in the midst of Kurdish territory and represents 
a good part of the “Irak production (83 million t. in 
1970). The same applies to the petrol of Batman in 
the Siirt region and the oil-fields of Karagok in 
northern Syria. Natural gas is abundant and sul- 
phurless in the region of Camtamal, 

3. The human aspect 

This region which the Kurds occupy today has 
been inhabited since the most ancient antiquity, e.g. 
Berda Balka, the cave of Hazar Merd of the Mous- 
terian period, not far from Sulaymánt or that of 
Shanidar, near Rawandiz, where the first Palaeolithic 
human skeleton in ‘Irak was discovered. Djarmo, in 
the valley of Camiamal, may be the most ancient 
village in the Near East, for it was probably one of the 
centres where man cultivated for the first time 
various species of barley and corn, according to 
excavations of a team of researchers of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (cf. Braidwood, Hove etc., Pre- 
historic investigations in Iragi Kurdistan). Today, the 
Kurd is settled throughout the land and has estab- 
lished numbers of villages there. 

Originally, he was content to occupy the innu- 
merable refuges, shelters under rocks and numerous 
caves, some of which are difficult of access and very 
picturesque with stalagmites and stalactites (Ed- 
monds, 235), and which sometimes extend deep under 
the mountain. These caves always serve, on occasion, 
to shelter the herds, but sometimes peasants are still 
to be encountered living in them. Numerous legends 
circulate about some of these caves where treasures 
are said to be hidden and where the passing of djinn 
and ifrits is mentioned (Edmonds, 206-7, 246, 332, 
368-9; Hamilton, chs. xiv-xv}. Certainly, the ni 
madic Kurds, on the verge of extinction, and the 
seminomads live under their black tent, which 
should not be confused with the tent of the Bedouin 
Arab, the kibitka of the Mongols, the yur! of the 
Samoyeds and the kole of the Lapps (ct. C. G. Feil- 
beri, La tente noire, Copenhagen 1944, 81-6; Bishop, 
i, 373; Lescot, r44-5; and Kata). It is formed 
from a great awning made of woven strips of coats’ 
hair so x 60 cm. wide. The poles which hold it up are 
2.50 by 3 m. in height; their number varies a 
cording to the size of the tent, Le. according to the 
importance of its owner. There are no tidge poles. 
Reed partitions separate the corner of the women and 
provisions from the part of the tent where the men 
and visitors stay. All the furniture consists of a few 
mats, cushions and some carpets in the chiefs’ tents. 
But the Kurdish peasant lives in rough houses, The 
construction materials are ordinarily unfired bricks 
in the plains, but fired ones at Sulaymánl, for 
example, or rough stoues, in the mountains joined 
together with mud. The walls are 2 by 2.50 m. high. 
In the rough stone walls are sometimes inserted 
poorly-hewn beams to make them stronger. Inside, 
bi um aeanged là i malle i-e cup- 


Tie w walls are rougheast with mud and sometimes 
whitened with lime. The door is of massive wood. 
There is no window on the exterior, but these exist 
looking out on the courtyard, with protective bars. 


Simple little lanterns light the place, when the door 
cannot be left open. The floor is of beaten earth. In 
the centre the hearth (lendur) is covered in winter by 
the Aursi, a kind of wooden bench with a covering on 
which all the family warm themselves in the coldest 
regions. A hole in the roof serves as a chimney. Along 
the walls runs a broad bank of earth where people sit 
during the day and where they sleep at night on 
mats, felts or mattresses. The terrace is made of 
poplar trunks spaced 50 cm. apatt and covered with 
branches, leaves and dried grass and a thick bed of 
hard-pressed earth. If the room is too wide (more than 
3 m.), poles hold up the beams and roof battens. For 
the water to run off, the terrace extends beyond the 
retaining walls or gutters for a metre, e.g. at Sulay- 
mint, facilitating the running off of rainwater. In any 
case, a roller is always to be found on the terrace in 
order to press it down after downpours. One climbs 
up by a ladder or outside staircase. The house of the 
plain, where there is space, has a courtyard and a 
building principally composed of a rectangular living 
room, lengthened by a corner reserved for the 
animals. A solid annexe building serves as a kitchen 
and store for household utensils, tools and work 
implements. There is no cellar or attic, often not even. 
latrines. In the mountain houses the stable is often 
in the courtyard, as are the annexes. The living 
room is situated above with, at the bottom, a small 
corner for the provisions. Often there is also a small 
veranda or loggia facing south. The terrace is the 
favourite place for the women, who perform their 
many daily occupations there. (For descriptions, 
plans, photos or drawings of different Kurdish 
dwellings, see: in Djazira, R. Montagne, 53-66; at 
Sindjar, R. Lescot, 146-7; at Sulaymánl, Edmonds, 
90-3: again a: Sulaymánl and at the village of 
Topzaya and Belkha, H. H. Hansen, 21-43; and in 
Iranian Kurdistan, Bishop, i, 88, i, tor, M. Mokri, 
39-91. See also Leach, 49; T. F. Atistova, 95, 97, 99 
for Transcaucasia.) Naturally, man does not live 
isolated in his house, but in a group. Villages have 
grown up, and the Kurd, a man of the earth, lives 
more in the village than iu the towns. Like all villages 
in the world, and especially those in mountainous 
countries, the position is chosen in relation to the sun 
and to water, a stream or spring. So it must be 
oriented to be at once well-exposed to the sun and 
sheltered from the wind, following the axis of the 
mountain chains. Exposure to the north is avoided. 
The south, the direction of Mecca (Mokri, 81), is 
preferred to the east. The importance of the village 
depends on their proximity to places of passage 


built on a slope, the roof of the higher houses forming 
a terrace for the houses below, and this occurs in all 
the regions of Kurdistan, e.g. at ‘Akra, Barzindja and 
Shàr-i Hawramán. It is not rare to sight on a neigh- 
bouring peak some ruins of an old castle, a trace of the 
past glory of a local magnate vanished for centuries. 
Such as it is, the Kurdish village has a rather pleasing 
and sympathetic appearance, precisely because of the 
water, gardens and trees. 

The Kurdish villages are closer to one another or 
more dispersed, according to whether the region is 
more or less exposed to hazards, In the whole of the 
17 provinces of Turkey with all or a high proportion 
of Kurdish population, according to tbe official 
census of 1960, 8,817 villages were counted, of which 
395 had less than roo inhabitants, 513 from 101 to 
$00, 1891 from sor to 1000, 372 from 1,001 to 2,000 
and only 39 with more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
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Three provinces of Mug, Hakâri and Van can be 
taken as criteria for appreciation: 


Area Inhab- Density Number Number 
inkm? itants inkm of of 
cantons villages 
Mug «8195 167,638 20 15 368 
Hakiri 9,532 67,755 7 m2 13 
Van 18,619 211,034 ax ar $57 


‘Thus the villages are more or less dispersed, They 
are also unequally populated, as the table below 
shows: 


Inhab- Jess than ror- — $00- 1o00- +2000 
itants roo — $00 — 1000 2000 

Mug 9 280. 64 n E 
Hakari — 5 8 40 5 o 
Van 39 456 EH E 


This average of small villages from 500 to 300 
inhabitants is found in "Iràkt Kurdistan, in the region 
cf Rawandiz (Barth, ii) and in other regions; 300 
inhabitants is also the average of the Kurdish vil- 
lages of Iran. 

Altitude is also a very important factor in the 
establishment of the Kurdish village. By examining 
the snow contours on Hütteroth's map, e.g. to the 
south of Lake Van in the region of Hakari precisely, 
it may be ascertained that the villages are relatively 
very numerous between 1,009 m. and 1,500 m., 
quie numerous between 1,500 and 2,000 m., rare 
between 2,000 and 2,500 m. and that they disappear 
altogether above 2,500 m., apart from pasturing 
camps oc zoxin. Some agreable summer dwellings are 
found in the middle altitudes. Thus in “raki Kur- 
distan, in the province of Duhok, we have Zawitha, 
at 1,422 m. in the midst of vast fir woods, Suware- 
tuka, at 1,675 m. among cypresses and maples, 
Sersing, at 1,046 m. with gushing springs, Sulav, at 
3450 m and its waterfalls, Ser ‘Amadiyya, at 
1905 m; in the province of Sulaymani: Ser Cinar, 
with great plane trees, as its name indicates; in the 
province of Arbil, Salah al-Din, at 1,090 m., Shakla- 
wa, at 565 m. with luxuriant orchards at the foot of 
Saftia, Gali ‘AM Bag, at the same altitude with a 
great waterfall, and especially Hadjdit ‘Umran, at 
1,780 m., very fresh in summer and a ski resort in 
winte:. In the province of Hakári, the high peaks of 
Cilo Dai, which are between 3,500 and 4,000 m., 
have for some time attracted foreign mountaineers 
(cl. B. Amy, La montagne des autres. Alpinisme en 
pays kurde, 1972, with maps, photos and biblio- 
raphies of the last expeditions). 

The smaller the village, the more its comfort is 
reduced, This is the case also in Turkish Kurdistan, 
where more than half of the villages do not have 
drinking water, a mill, a school, a éayana (or cafe) or 
a special house for guests. The lighting there is 
primitive, the hygiene deficient. The wells are near 
the latrines when these last exist. In winter, in view 
of the lack of means of communication, hundreds of 
villages are isolated from the rest of the world (E. 
Esenkova, 55-7). It is the same in the Kurdish vil- 
lages of *Irák, where electricity and running water 
only exist in 22 of them among the hundreds that 
are to be counted in the provinces of Sulayman, 
Arbil, Kirkük (Khosbak, 56-7). For a population 
estimated at 8,766,000 in 1962, in 1970 for the whole 


of Irak there were only 150 hospitals, 987 dispen- 
saries and 18,256 bods with 2,890 doctors and 1,771 
nurses (Ministry of Information, L'Zrak va de l'avant). 
The same situation applies in Turkish Kurdistan. 
In 1967, there were 12,275 doctors in Turkey, but 
only 2,500 for the whole of Anatolia, with a total of 
60,196 beds, of which nearly half were for the towns 
of Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir alone. Malaria affects 
especially the Kurdish provinces of Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
and Hakari (E. Esenkova, 87-8). In Trakt Kurdistan, 
malaria, which was the cause of a quarter of the 
mortality in “Irak (Dr. A. Ghalib, Malaria and mala- 
ria in Iraq, Baghdad 1944) has been practically 
eliminated since the campaign of the WHO in 1954-6 
(ct. J. Manevy, I! est quatre heures docteur Malaria, 
in Réalités, no. 122, March 1956, 48-55), In Iranian 
Kurdistan, there are only 250 to 300 hospital beds = 
x for 10,000 persons (Gbassemiou, 32). 

To move from one village to another, to eater into 
more or less intimate social relations of family, 
friendship, tribe or commerce, the Kurd follows 
either the paths or tracks which link the villages or 
else the larger motor roads of commercial or strategie 
value which have been constructed by the interested 
governments. In the mountains, the mule tracks 
of tenfollow either the stream which runs at the bot- 
tom of the valley, passing from one side to the other 
or the flank of the mountain, often precipitous and 
hazardous. They rise steeply to reach the mountain 
passes, at times quite high, e.g. in “Irak! Kurdistan, 
Paykuli, 1,000 m. and Sagirma, 1,700 m. To cross the 
streams, one fords them or uses trall-bridges or 
keleks [g.v.] at a fixed point, where the river is wider 
and the current less swift, or bridges. The Kurdish 
bridges are still rudimentary today and sometimes 
dangerous, being made of ropes and lianas (Layard, 
1070, 156; Bishop, ii, 114) or else of tree trunks 
(Wigram, 288; Hamilton, 96). On the more important. 
roads, the ancient bridges are of stone, hump-backed 
with one or several arches. Today, some modern iron 
bridges replace at many points these primitive bridges 
which are often, in any case, no more than foot 
bridges (Hamilton, 192). Many legends are attached 
to these ancient bridges (Edmonds, 201, 212, 247). 
In the plains, especially in Turkish Kurdistan, there 
are still many simple earth tracks only usable in the 
good season. But some modern metalled, tarred and 
macadamised roads have also been built. The roads 
through the mountains are often real works of 
art. 

‘Irak Kurdistin is now furrowed with numbers of 
fine roads which facilitate human relations. In ‘ral, 
some roads or good tracks link Mawsil to Zakho, 
*Amádiyya, Arbil and ‘Akra. From Arbil one goes to 
Harir and Rawindiz and also to Kirkük and then 
Sulaymini. In Turkey, one road goes from Malatya 
to Elaziğ, Tunceli, Erzincan, Askala, Erzurum, and 
Kars. From Elazig a branch goes off tor Bingöl, Mug 
and Tatvan, aad another towards Diyarbakir, Mardin 
and Nüseybin. From Diyarbaltis, one may branch off 
for Silvan and Siirt, or Silvan in the direction of 
Bitlis, Tatvan and Van, by the road or by steamer on 
the lake. 

Few railways cross Kurdistan, In Turkey one may 
pick out the line Erzincan-Erzurum-Kars, towards 
Armenia; the ling Malatya-Elazig-Gen-Mus-Tatvan- 
Van by ferry in the direction of Tabriz; and the line 
Malatya-Sivrece-Maden-Ergant-Diyarbakir-Batman, 
towards Siirt. The Orient Express from Istanbul 
Koes to Aleppo, skirts the Kurdish populations of the 
Turko-Syrian frontier, and reaches Mawsil and 
Baghdad. In *lr&y| Kurdistan, a single narrow- 
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gauge railway goes trom Baghdad to Kirkük (320 
km). 

Several military routes fan out from the airports 
situated in Kurdistin. The most important are in 
Turkey: Erzurum, Kars, Karaköse (Ağrı), Elaziğ, 
Malatya, Van and Diyarbakir; in <Irāķ: Mawsil, 
Kirkük, Semel, Ser Amádiyya and Bamerni; in north 
Syria: Kamishli; in Iran, Sanandadj, Kirmánghah 
and Ridi'iyya. 

E. An anthropological profile of Kurdi- 
stan. Situated as it is at the crossroads of popula- 
tions as different as the Turkish, Persian, Caucasian 
and Arab peoples and in very intimate relations with 
most of them, does the Kurdish people possess 
characteristics such that it may be distinguished 
very clearly from the others? The question can 
legitimately be posed, and many scholars have tried 
to distinguish the anthropological aspects which 
would allow this process of di ation. It is 
evidently not a matter of searching for a Kurdish 
race, since this notion of race can scarcely be applied 
to humans, although some important genetic dif- 
ferences are ascertainable between more or less 
homogenous populations possessing such-or-such 
characteristic blood-group (Ruffié, 1972). Anthropol- 
ogical researches on the Kurds began more than a 
century ago with E. Duhousset (1863) and N. V. 
Khanikoif (1866). They have been carried out in all 
the regions of Kurdistan, 

In Iran, first of all by the authors cited, then by 
M. Houssay (1887); in Transcaucasia by E. Chantre 
(1880, 1899) and Pantukhott (1891); in Turkey in the 
valleys between the Euphrates and the Tigris (G. 
Pisson, 1892), to the south of the Black Sea at 
Karakus, at Nemrut Dag, to the west of Lake Van, 
and at Zencirli (von Luschan, 1922); in Syria, at 
Damasens (Ariéns Kappers, 1931). The Yazidis of the 
Caucasus were studied by Eliseyev in 1887 and in 
1900 by Ivanovski; those of Sindjar and Shaykhan 
by Field (1934), as well as the Kurds of “Irak, of 
Zakho, Rawündiz, ‘Akra, Kirkük and Sulaymáni; 
these latter studies were not published until 1957 and 
1952. All these researches are only in fact sample 
surveys, given the relatively restricted number of 
individuals examined (some hundreds or more out of 
several thousands of inhabitants) and of the really 
scientific measures obtained. Some travellers have in 
their turn made certain records and added some typi- 
cal photographs. Despite all this, and because the 
observations concerning the Kurds are of different 
regions, the results obtained do not always coincide 
perfectly. There bas been an attempt to make an 
anthropological classification of them (A. Bashma- 
koff). The Western Kurds (von Luschan) have been 
distinguished from the Eastern and Southern Kurds. 
The former are of a blond, blue-eyed, dolichocephalic 
type. The others are of a brown, black-eyed, brachy- 
cephalic type. The one group consider themselves of 
the same race as the Turks (Sekban, Inan) or the 
Iranians (Modi), the others regard themselves as close 
to the Arabs or Armenians, Certain photographs of 
Mark Sykes (321, 342, 373, 424-5, 427, 429) of 
Lynch (ii, 4-5) or of Soubrier (112, 1x3, 144, 160, 172) 
reveal at first sight types among the Kurds: Arab, 
Jew, Biblical, Nestorian and Turkoman, It is this 
which H. Field confirms and expresses in a more 
scientific fashion in the photographs of 162 in- 
dividuals out of 598 examined, where he personally 
discovers Armenoid types (48), Balkan (12), Modified 
Mediterranean (26), Eur-Anatolian (38), pure or 
mixed Iranian (4), Alpinoid (12), Mongoloid (1) and 
Negroid (1). The proportions are not exactly the same 


among the 235 Yazidis examined, and the comparison 
with the Assyrians, the Shammar and Sulubba 
Arabs or the Turkomans also studied by the author is 
interesting. The resemblances encountered are no 
doubt to be explained by intermarriage. But this 
does not prevent E. Duhousset (1863) from rocog- 
nising in the Kurdish people a rare homogeneity 
with respect to its type and, for his part, Ariéns 
Kappers (1931) admits that the Kurds, despite their 
anthropological differences, constitute a truly 
distinct race. Thus we can, in summarising the studies 
of H. Field, present as follows the portrait of the 
Kurd of “Irak: “The Kurd is of medium height 
(1.66 m.) with a relatively long body and short limbs. 
The forehead is wide anc the bead wide and round. 
The brachycephalics predominate. The height of the 
face is medium. The nose is quite often convex. The 
Kurd is more hirsute than the Arab. His hair, rather 
wavy and pliant, is normaily dark brown and the 
eyes black. But blond hair and blue eyes are also to 
be encountered, especially in the western regions. 
The colour of the skin is more clear than that of the 
Arabs, but less fine than that of the Assyrians. The 
teeth are normal and well-placed. Tho musculature is 
good, as is the health, in general, of those who have 
been observed" (Th. Bois, 18). 

Despite everything, these anthropological re- 
searches on the Kurds are too fragmentary and 
uncertain for us to be able to conclude from them 
what may be the origin of this people. It is indis- 
pensable here to combine the study of the language 
with that of the history. 

Bibliography: Maps. No complete scientific 
map of Kurdistan exists, The Carte du Kurdistan 
1/4,000,000, Cairo 1943, aims especially “to give a 
graphic representation of that which the Kurds 
occupy in the Middle East”; a Note of r2 pp. which 
accompanies it is intended to explain it and to 
justify the different data. Die Kurden, Volhe ohne 
Stat, 1/1,500,000; ed. Die Aktuelle Landkarte, 
no. 224, Munich 1966, clear and simplified, does 
not indicate the relief at all. For Turkey, the old 
maps of H. Kiepert, 1892, or better Türkiye, 
1/2,000,000 of Faik Sebri, Istanbul 1948, La carie 
de l'Asie orientale 12,000,000 of the Troupes du 
Levant, Beirut 1939, or that of the War Office and 
Air Ministry, London 1961-4, 1/1,000,000, sheets 
NJa7 Erzurum, NJ38 Tabriz and NI38 Baghdad, 
of series 1301, GSGS, cover the whole of Kurdistan, 
More or less elaborate maps are often to be found in 
the different accounts of journeys. So much the more 
to be appreciated are the precise and detailed maps 
in the book and many articles of C. J. Edmonds. 

Albums. To illustrate all this: M. Zikmund and 
J. Hanzeika, Kurdistan, country of insurrection, 
legends and hope, Artia, Czechoslovakia 1962; K. 
Dettmann, Vertraue der Pranke ... Lowe die 
Heiligen werden dir nicht helfen, Hamburg 1966. 

Geography. C. Ritter, Die Erdkunde von Asien, 
viii, Berlin 1839, Kurdes du Khorasan, 392-400, ix, 
1840, Kurdes de Perse, 412-762, 1009-48, x, 1843; 
Kurdes du Tigre ci de VEuphrate, 690-734, xi, 1844, 
Kurdes occidentaux, 3:247; F. Maunsell, Geography 
of Eastern Turkey in Asia, Aldershot 1899; Elisée 
Reclus, Nouvelle géographie universelle, Paris 1884, 
ix, Asie antérieure, 203-6, 337, 339, 342-55, 411° 
518; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, ii, 1891; Vidal 
de la Blache-Gallois, Géographie universelle, viii, 
ch, viii, Blanchard, 215-27, Paris 1929; M. Clerget, 
La Turquie, passé et présent, Paris 1938; J. 
Roux, La Turquie, Paris 1957; X. de Planhol, Les 
fondements. gfographiques de l'histoire de l'Islam, 
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Paris 1968; S. 1. Brouk, L'ethnographie des pays 
du Moyen-Orient, tr. from Russian in Doc. Franc., 
Travaux et recherches, no. 13, 1961; Genel nüfus 
sayımı, 25 ekim 1960, Census of population, 25 
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iii. — History 


A. Origins and Pre-Islamic history. 

The classification of the Kurds among the Iranian 
nations is based mainly or, linguistic and historical 
data and does not prejudice the fact there is a com- 
plexity of ethnical elements incorporated in them. 
The type of the latter varies visibly from place to 
place. It is probable that the expansion of the Kurd 
element took place from east (Western Persia) to 
west (Central Kurdistan) but there is nothing to have 
prevented the existence in Central Kurdistan, before 
the coming of the Kurds, of a nationality of different 
origin but bearing a similar name (Karda) which 
later amalgamated with the Iranian Kurds. 

On two Sumerian inscriptions dating from about 
2,000 B.C., Thureau-Dangin (Revue d’Assyriologie, v, 
99; vi, 67) found a country Kar-da-ka mentioned (in 
which word the initial is t and not f and the function. 
of the element Aa is uncertain). This country was 
beside the "people of Su" (cf. ZA, xxxv, 230 n. 3), 
which G. R. Driver located south of Lake Van; there 
is an old fortress Süy in the region of BidlIs (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 146). A thousand years later Tiglath Pileser 
waged war on the people called Kurtie in the 
mountains of Azu, which Driver (in JRAS [1923], 
400) identifies with the modern Hazd (Sásün). The 
reading Kur-tí-e is not certain, however, 

Herodotus in the sth century B.C. mentions no 
name like this, but, according to him (ili, 93), the 
thirteenth nome of the Achaemenid empire included 
next to the Armenians a ILoxrouci) which Nóldeke 
(Gramm. d. neusyrischen Spr., Leipzig 1868, p. xviii) 
and Kiepert (if. Geogr., § 81) have connected with 
the name of Bokhtan (= Bohtan). 

The retreat of the Ten Thousand described by 
Xenophon (401-400 B.C.) made famous the name of 
the Karduchoi (Kap8oDyot) whose country lay to 
the east of the Kentrités (Bohtán). From this time 
onwards we continually find the name on the left 
bank of the Tigris near Mount DjOdI [q.v]. In clas- 
sical authors, the country became Corduene (on the 
numerous forms of this name, probably produced by 
the difficulty of reproducing the Semitic 4, cf. Driver, 
op. cil). In Aramaic the district was called Beth- 
Kardii and the present town of Díazirat Ibn ‘Umar, 
Gazarta of Kardü. The Armenians had the name 
Kordudh, the Arabs (Balàdhüri, 176; Tabari, iii, 
610) Bakarda (Kardai). According to Yaküt (iv, 56), 
who relies on the authority of Ibn al-Athir, the 
canton of Bakarda formed part of Djazirat Ibn 
“Umar, contained two hundred villages (al-Thamánin, 
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Diüdi, FirürSbübür and was situated on the left 
bank of the Tigris opposite Bizabda on the right 
bank (cf. the full analysis of the texts in M. Hart- 
mann, BoMan, 3:5). Later, the name, which was 
only applied to the district, disappears from Muslim 
terminology and is replaced by Djazlrat Ibn ‘Umar, 
Bohtün, etc, To the Armenians and Arabs the ter- 
ritory of Karda in the strict sense had a very limited 
application, We do not know the exact frontiers of 
the province of Corduene; its three towns, Sareisa, 
Satalka and Pinaka (= Fintls) lay on the Tigris, but 
the statement of Strabo (ix, 12, 4) is remarkable; ac- 
‘cording to this, the term Popduata 6p7 was sometimes 
applied to the mountains between the modem 
Diyarbakr and Mash. 

Now, who were the Kap8otiyot whose name un- 
doubtedly survived in the later names (the termina- 
tion -yot must represent the Armenian plural in -kh, 
which is perhaps explained by the fact that the 
Greeks learned this name from an Armenian)? Ac- 
cording to Xenophon (iv, 3, 1), the Karduchoi 
recognised neither the authority of King Artaxerxes 
nor that of Armenia, When in the rst century B.C, 
Corduene was conquered by Tigranes II, he had its 
king Zarbienus executed. In 115 A.D. the king of 
Corduene was called Manisarus, According to 
Hübschmann, Die aliarmenische Ortsnamen, 239, and 
Armenische Grammatik, i[2, 518-20, the province of 
Corduene was only superficially Armenicised. 

There is nothing really surprising in finding at the 
time of Xenophon an Iranian tribe settled to the 
north of the Tigris, but we have nothing but the 
evidence of the name from which to judge the 
ethnology of the Karduchol, The name has Semitic 
analogies (Akkad., Assyr. kardu, "strong", "hero", 
kardu “to be strong"); on the other hand, there is a 
certain consonantal resemblance with the name of a 
people Khaldi, better known under the Assyrian form 
Urarju/Urashtu, in Hebrew Ararat, among the Greeks 
AXxpóBut, X4ABo: and sometimes XadSator. 
"This people appeared in Armenia towards the end of 
the oth century B.C. and afterwards established a 
powerful kingdom in the region of Lake Van which 
Jasted until the beginning of the 6th century. C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Maler. s. alter. Gesch. Armeniens, 
Göttingen 1907, 123, sees in them KhaldI immigrants 
from the west; E. Meyer, Gesch, des Altertums, ija, 
Stuttgart 1915, $ 474, sceks their original home on 
the central Araxes, As a result of the arrival of the 
Armenians, towards the 7th century, the Khaldi 
were dispersed and driven towards the mountains 
(Cyropaedia, iii, 1-3). But their name survived in the 
toponymy of the region north of Lake Van (the 
Byzantine theme Kahla near Trebizond, the town 
of Khilat = Akhlāț, etc.; cf. Beick and Lehmann, in 
ZA, ix [1894], 84; de Goeje, in ibid., x [1895], 100; 
Streck, in ibid., xiv [1899], 112). Parallels for the 
name Khaldi have been sought on the other side of 
the Caucasus: the Georgians are called Kharthv- 
eli or Rharth-ul-i (in Svanian Ahyard; in Mingrelian, 
Khori-t); cf. N. Adonta, Armenia v epokhu Tustiniana, 
St. Petersburg 1908, 398. 

Whether we identify the Kardü as Semites or as 
an indigenous people, it is certain that the land of the 
ancient Karduchoi is at the present day one of the 
principle centres of the Kurds. It has therefore been 
‘concluded that the Karduchoi were identical with the 
Kurds, and this view was still considered axiomatic at 
the beginning of the zoth century; cf. Grundriss d. 
Iran. Phil, ii, 464. Going a step further, the Kurds 
were directly connected with the XáABot; Reiske in 
his commentary on Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 


De ceremoniis, B. 13 (713, 11) said “Chaldi et Kordi 
vel Curti, Gordyaei lidem". A similar opinion is 
expressed in the title of P. Lerch's work, Recherches 
Sur les Kurdes iraniens e sur leurs ancêtres, les Chal- 
ddens septentrionaux (St. Petersburg 1856). 

A new turn was given to the problem by the re- 
searches of M, Hartmann, Nüldeke and Weissbach, 
who showed the philological necessity of distin- 
guishiag between the stems Kurd and Kardsi, These 
scholars at the same time proposed to recognise the 
Kurds in the Kópriot, Cyrtii, mentioned by classical 
writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xi, 13, 3, and xv, 
3, 1). This hypothesis is confirmed by the presence in 
Fars of numerous Kurdish tribes in the Sasanid 
period (c. Kérndmak-i Artakhshir-i Papakan, tr. 
Noldeke, Gottingen 1879, 37, 48, and the testimony 
of Arab writers). 

‘The justifiable distinction between the names Kurd 
and Kardi does not, however, decide the important 
question, how the Cyrtii (= Iranian Kurds) came to 
colonise lands west of the Zagros, the country of the 
ancient Kardü, and the mountains of the Anti 
Taurus as far as northern Syria, Ths problem still 
requires careful research. In the first place, the 
Median and Persian conquests must have brought 
about considerable displacements of the Iranian 
peoples, We have an example in the migrations of a 
part of the Asagartiya whose original home was in 
Sistán, In the Assyrian period we find these Sagar- 
tians in Media (Zikiriu or ZaArudi, cf. Streck, in Z4, 
xiv [1899], 146) and in the time of Darius (Bihistün 
inser. 2, 90) their capital was already in the Assyrian 
plain at Arbela, where Darius had their chief Citran- 
takhma executed, whose portrait on the rock of 
Bisutün suggests a Kurdish type (L. W. King, The 
sculptures of Behistan, London 1907). Between 220 
and r7: B.C. we find Cyrtii mercenaries taking part 
in the wars between Rome, the Seleucids and the 
kings of Pergamon (Livy, xlii, 58, 13; xxxvii, 40, 9; 
Polybius, v, $2, 5; ef. Weissbach in Pauly-Wissowat, 
s.v. Cyrtii, and A. J, Reinach, Les mercenaires de 
Pergame, in Revue Archéologique [1909], 115-19). A 
very interesting state of transition is seen from the 
Armenian Geography of the 7th century, in the case 
of the province of Koriékh (according to Adontz, 
Armenia, 418, Korčèkh is from *hortid-aikhk where 
hortif means “Kurd”, as airpatif means “inhabitant 
of Atropatene”), In the time of Faustus Byzantinus 
(ath century) Koréékh was only a canton near 
Salmás [g.0.]. As a province, Koréékh stretched from 
Diülimerg to Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar and included the 
following cantons: Kordukh, the three Kordrikb 
(Kordikh), Aitvankb, Aigarkh, Motholaukh (Otho- 
laukh), Orsiraukh (Orisankh, Karathunikh (Sara- 
ponikh), Cahuk and Little Albak (Hartmann, 
Boltan, 93; Hübschmann, Die aliarmenische Oris- 
amen, 255-9). 

We see the changes that were gradually brought 
about. Of the three districts, Kordukh, Kordikh and 
Tmorikh, which Faustus mentions in place of the an- 
cient Corduene, Kordukh had become a mere canton 
of Koré&kh and Tmorikh disappeared altogether to 
the advantage of Kordrikh (Kordikh), of which 
simply upper, middle and lower cantons were 
distinguished. 

Hübschmann op. cit, 385), confines himself to 
distinguishing between the Kordrikh (Kordikh) of 
the Kóprtot, but in general the linguistic distinction 
established by M. Hartmann and Nüldeke does not 
preclude the existence of hybrid and corrupt forms 
(M. Hartmann, Bokian, 92: "es gingen wohl schon 
früh die Namen durcheinander"). Nüldeke even 
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distinguishes a third group of names; Aramaic 
Kartēwāyē (Arabic Kartàwiya?), meaning the true 
Kurds; cf. G. Hoffmann, Auszüge aus syrischen Akten 
persischer Mart yren, Leipzig 1880, 207, n. 1639. 

We thus find that about the period of the Arab 
conquest a single ethnic term Kurd (plur, Akrād) 
was beginning to be applied to an amalgamation of 
Iranian or iranicised tribes. Among the latter, some 
were autochthonous (the Karda; the Tmorikh/ 
‘Tamurayé in the district of which Alķi = Elk was the 
capital; the XoGalrat [= al-Khuwaythiyyal in the 
canton of Khoyt of Säsûn, the Ortáy? [= al-Artán] 
in the bend of the Euphrates); some were Semites 
(cf. the popular genealogies of the Kurd tribes) and 
some probably Armenian (it is said that the Mama- 
kän tribe is of Mamikonian origin). 

In the zoth century, the existence of an Iranian 
non-Kurdish element among the Kurds has been 
definitely established (the Gürin-Zàzà groupe). In 
several districts a social stratification based on the 
political domination of newcomers has been estab- 
lished (at Sulayminiyya [q.v], at Sawdj-Bulak [gx] 
and at Kotür, where we find remnants of the Küre- 
sin [?] in subjection to the Shakak). Systematic 
investigation may discover traces of ancient peoples 
overlaid by a Kurdish element giving an appearance 
of unity. 

Genealogies and popular etymologies. The 
Muslim sources and Kurdish traditions do not help 
us to solve the problem of the origin of the Kurds, 
Mas‘idt (Murndj, ili, 251) already speaks of their 
descent from those Persians who escaped from the 
tyrant Dabbak. This legend is best known from the 
version of the Skith-ndma (Macan, i, ohl, i, 71; 
Vullers, i, 36, verses 29-38). In 1812 Morier (Second 
journey, 357) mentions the celebration at Damawand 
(on gr August) of a festival commemorating the 
delivery of Persia from the tyranny of Dabbk, 
Known as the “A yd-i Kurdi, "The Kurd festival”. On 
the other hand, the Kurds sought Arab genealogies 
for themselves. Some (Muridj, iii, 253) claimed as 
their ancestor Rabia b. Nizir b. Naadd, others 
Mugar b. Nizār, both eponyms of the districts of 
Diyar Rabifa (Mawsil) and Diyár Mudar (Rakka). 
They said that the Kurds had separated from the 
Arab stock as a result of feuds with the Ghassinids, 
and, having retired to the mountains, intermingled 
with strangers and forgot their mother tongue. Of 
mote interest is a series of ancestors among whom we 
find Kurd b. Mard (cf. of Mag8ol the neighbours of 
the Kurds) b. Sa'sata b. Harb b. Hawazin (Mas‘adt, 
ibid, and Tanbih, 88-91: Kurd b. Isfandiyadh b. 
Manüshahr; Ibn Hawkal, 185-7: Kurd b. Mard b. 
fam), All these genealogies may contain a few 
grains of historical fact (iranicisation of Semites, 
intermingling of the tribes of the Zagros and of Fars), 

Nor is there any lack of popular etymologies. The 
attempt has been made (Murüdj, ili, 249) to connect 
the name with the Arabic root karrada; the Kurds 
would thus be the children of young slaves and the 
demon Djasad ("driven out" by Solomon). Very 
frequently (cf. Driver, in JRAS [1923], 403) the 
name Kurd is connected with the Persian word gurd 
("hero"), although this root really had a g in Pahlavi 
and goes back to the root var "to protect" (Hora, 
Neuper, Etymol., 200). 

In later times, the names of tribes were often ex- 
plained by those of their eponyms, The Sharaf-ndwa, 
4, 158, makes all the Kurds (the Badinawi and Bokhtt 
tribes) come from Badjan and Bokht; the former of 
these names may be connected with that of Basn-àw, 
a tributary of the Tigris (Andreas, in Hartmann, 131), 
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while the second recalls the ILaxeruuef, of Herodotus, 
or the "dragon-king" (Kurd?) Haftàn-Bokht killed 
by Artakhshiri Pápakün; cf. Nóldeke, Gesch. der 
Perser vnd. Araber, tt According to another legend, 
especially popular in the north and west, the Kurds 
were at one time divided into two branches, Milan 
and Zilàn, the former coming from Arabia and the 
latter from the cast; the Zilán were regarded as an 
inferior race (cf. P. M. Sykes, in nal. R. Anthropologi- 
cal Inst., xxxviii [1908], 470). 
Bibliography: F. Justi, Kurdische Grammatil 
St. Petersburg 1880, p. xxii; W, Tomaschek, 
Sasun und d. Quellengebiet d. Tigris, in SB A 
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für H. Kiepert, Berlin 1898, 73:81; H. Hüb- 
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Forsch., xvi (1904), 255-9; Weissbach, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Entyclopaedie, svv. KapBodyot 
and Kópriot; G. R. Driver, The name Kurd and ite 
philological connexions, in JRAS (1923), 393-40: 
N. A. Zaki, Kkulágayaki fáribhi Kurd wa-Kurdi- 
sian, Baghdad 1931 (Arabic tr. ‘A.SAwnt, Khuldsat 
Wrikh al-Kurd wa-Kurdistan, Baghdad 1936, 
41963, 40-145); Rashid Vásimi, Kurd wa paywas- 
tagi-yi nidjadi ical? HAN, Tehran 1940, 13-76; V. 
Minorsky, Les origines des Kurdes, in Act. X. 
Cong. Intern. Orient, (Bruxelles 1938), Louvain 
1949, 143-52; Muhammad M. Kurdistáni, ifib-i 
ta°rikh Mardükh, Tebran 1950, i, 119-201; Thsin 
Nari, Ta'rikh-i rishah nizhidi-yi Kurd, Tehran 
2367/1955; B. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, Paris 1936, 1- 
22; O. Vil'Cevski, Kurdi. Vvedenie i einiteskuyu 
istoriyg kurdskogo naroda, Moscow-Leningrad 
1961; T. Wahby, The origins of the Kurds and their 
language, in Kurdistan, KSSE, ix-x (1966). 
Prehistory and archaeology of ‘Irakt 
Kurdistan, L, Braidwood, Digging beyond the 
Tigris, London-New York 1959; R. J. Braidwood 
and B. Howe, Prehistoric investigations in Iraqi 
Kurdistan, Orient. Inst. of the Univ. of Chicago 
Studies, no. 31, Chicago 1960; G, Roux, Ancient 
Iraq, London 1964; M. E. L. Mallowan, L'aurere 
de la Mésopotamie el de l'Iran, in Les grandes ci 
sations, Paris-Brussels 1966; C. J. Edmonds, Two 
ancient monuments in Southern Kurdistan, in 
Geogr. Jual, lxv (1925), 63-9; idem, Two more 
ancient monuments in Southern Kurdistan, in ibi 
lxxiijz (1928), 162-3; idem, A third nole on roci 
monuments in Southern Kurdistan, in ibid., ixxviily 
(1931), 350-5; idem, A tomb in Kurdistan, in Iraq, 
ifa (Nov. 1934), 183-92; idem, The place names of 
thr Aoraman parchmeuis, in BSOAS, xiv|3 (1952), 
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B. The Islamic period up to 1920. 


We have detailed notices of the Kurds from the time 
of the Arab conquest onwards, During the five first 
centuries of the Hidjra, the Kurds frequently played a 
considerable part in events and often took the 
initiative in them. Several Kurd dynasties arose at 
this time, Waves of Turk and Mongol invaders seem 
to have submerged the Kurds from the 6th to the 
zoth century A.D, But the period of the wars be- 
tween the Ottoman Sultans and the Safawid Shahs 
produced a state of affairs in Kurdistan favourable 
for the growth of a feudal system, of which a faithful 
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picture is given in the Sharaf-ndma (t003/1596). The 
‘Turco-Persian frontier became gradually stabilised 
and the Persians fell back behind the wall of the 
Zagros and its northern extension. Then Turkey 
began the work of strengthening the authority of the 
central power within her eastera provinces. Towards 
‘the end of the roth century the last Kurdish prin- 
cipalities disappeared in Turkish territory (Hak- 
kari, Bidlis, Sulaymniyya) and in Persia (Ardalan). 
But the great tribes still exist, and their cadres 
assure the preservation of the Kurdish element with 
its social and ethical peculiarities. Kadjar Persia 
hardly ever interfered in the domestic affairs of her 
Kurdish tribes, while in the late Ottoman period 
Turkey tried to use the Kurds as a political support 
for the central authority. Sometimes the Kurds were 
overwhelmed with favours, and sometimes they bad 
to resist attempts to abolish the remnants of their 
ancient autonomy. Several risings of the Kurds took 
place in the roth century, and towards the beginning 
‘of the 2oth century a Kurd movement added one 
more element to the nationalist agitations within the 
Turkish empire. The revolution of 1908 drew the 
Kurds into polities; newspapers, magazines and Kurd 
societies began to muitiply. During the First Worid 
War of 1914-18 the idea of an autonomous Kurdistan. 
was first mooted by the Western Powers, but the 
plan was only partially and temporarily realised in so 
far as the part of the old wildyst of Mawsil attached 
to the new state of “Irak was concerned. 

The Kurds after the Arab conquest. We shall 
find it useful to begin by collecting the information 
given by Arab authors regarding the distribution of 
the Kurd tribes. 

The term Kurdistan being unknown before the 
fime of the Saldjüks, information regarding the 
Kurds is usually to be found in the Arab authors 
under such beads as Zawzan, Khilit, Arminiya, 
Agharbaydjan, Diibil, Fars, etc. (cf. Driver, The 
dispersion of the Kurds in ancient times, in JRAS 
[926], 563-72). 

Mas*àdi (about 332/943) and Istakhri (349/951) are 
the first to give systematic information about the 
Kurds, In the Muriidj al-dhahab (iii, 253) Mas*üdi 
enumerates the following tribes: at Dinawar and 
Hamagbán: Shuhdjan; at Kangawar: Mādjurdān; in 
Adharbaydjan (so the text should be emended): 
Haghbani and Sarat (probably Shurit = Kharidjts 
[g.v.]; cf. the story of Daysam below); in Djibāl: 
Shidandjin, Lasba (Luri?), Madandjan, Mazda. 
akin, Barisan, Khali (Djalall), Djabarki, Diawani 
and Mustakan; in Syria: Dababila etc.; at Mawsil 
and Djüdi the Christian Kurds: al-Ya‘kabiyya 
("Jacobites") and the Djurkan (Diurughán). To this 
list, the Tanbih of the same author (88-91) only adds 
Bázindjin (cf. Istakhei, r15), Nashawira, Büdhikin 
and Kikān (at the present day found near Mar‘ash), 
but be gives a jist of the places where there were 
Kurds; the rumiim (sumim?) of Fars, Kirmán, 
Sidiistin, Khurdsin (Istakbel, 282: a Kurd village in 
the canton of Asadibid), Isfahan (a section of the 
Bizangjin tribe and a flourishing town described as 
Kurd, Ya*kübi, 275; Istakhrl, 225), Djibàl, notably 
Mah Küfa, Mah Basra, Mah Sabadhén (Màsabadhán) 
and the two lghárs (Le. Karadi Abi Dulaf and 
Burdi), Hamadbàn, Shahrizar, with its dependencies 
Darabid and Samghán (Zimkan), Adharbiydjün, 
Armenia (at Dwin on the Araxes the Kurds lived in 
houses built of clay and of stone; Mukaddasl, 277), 
Arrin (one of the gates of Bardha‘a was called Bab 
alAkcid and Ibn Miskawayh says that at the 
invasion of the Ris in 332/942 the local governor had 


Kurds under his command), Baylakán, Bab al- 
Abwab (Darband), al-Djazira, Syria and al-Thughür 
(Le. the line of fortresses along the Cilician frontier). 

Istakhri, 98, particularly mentions five rumim in 
Fars, this term being applied to districts over which 
the Kurds were distributed (in spite of de Goeje, 
BGA, iv, 250, it is preferable to keep the reading 
ramm-rumiim (from Persian ramm, “flock”, "crowd"] 
for it is improbable that soma could have given a 
plural umm). Each zamm had its town, its Kurd 
Chief in charge of the kierddj and responsible for 
public safety. These rumim were: 1. Djilüya, or 
Ramigjan, bordered by Isfahan and Khtüzistin; 
2. Lawalidjan, between Shiraz and the Persian 
Gulf; Diwan, in the kara of Sabar; 4. Kariyan in 
the direction of Kirmin; s. Shahriyar, alongside 
of Isfahan also called Barandjan after the principal 
tribe, a part of which had been transferred to the 
province of Isfahan, As a supplement to the list of 
rumüm, Istakhri, 114, gives a list of 33 nomad tribes 
(tayy, plur. abya?) of Fars, based on the records of 
the diwan al-sadakát and reproduced by Ibn Hawkal, 
385-7 and Mukaddas, 446: Kirmanl, Rámáni, 
Mudaththir, Muhammad b. Basher, Bakili (Mukad- 
dasi: Thadab), Bundadhmahri, Mubammad b. 
Ishak, Sabábi, Ishaki, Adharkanf, Shahraki, Tahma- 
dahni, Zabadi, Shahrawi, Bundadaki, Khusrawi, 
Zandji, Safari, Shahyari, Mihraki, Mubaraki, Ishtá- 
mharl, Sbáhüni, Furáti, Salmani, Siri, Àzaddokhtl, 
Barázdokhti, Mutaliabi, Mamáli, Sbáhkánl, Kaditl, 
Djalilt, in all 500,000 families living in tents. 

The Fars-ndma (ca. 500/1107) says (168) that the 
Kurds of the old large ramm of Djüüya, Dhiwān, 
‘Lawalidjan, Kariyan and Bázandján, who formed the 
most brilliant element in the old army of Fars, all 
perished in the wars at the time of the introduction of 
Islam, with the exception of a single “Alak, who 
became a Muslim and left descendants. Other Kurds 
were transferred from Isfahán to Fars by “Agud al- 
Dawla. It is difficult to admit that 500,000 (?) 
families of Kurds were exterminated, but we must 
recognise the possibility of regrouping among the 
tribes of Fars and of their denationalisation. The old 
ramm of Diilaya (Küh-Gilà) is now inhabited by 
Lurs; we do not know how long they have been there. 
For the rest, Istakhri’s list mentions a tribe al- 
Lurriya (variant: Lazba?) among the Kurds of Firs, 
On the other hand the Fárs-nàma distinguishes from 
the Kurds the Shabankara (g.0.] clans, who had 
become very powerful in Fars at the time of the last 
Bayids. The Masdlik al-absdr of al-"Umarl speaks of 
the Shabankara under a separate heading, and the 
‘Shavaf-néma does not mention them among the Kurd 
dynasties. One of their clans, however (Ráminl, 
bears the name of one of the “Kurd” tribes of 
Istakhri. Everything then suggests that the Kurds 
of Firs differed considerably from the tribes of Kurd- 
istün (cf. su and LUR). 

‘The term al-Zawzin, which corresponds broadly 
to central Kurdistán (res in Kurdish “summer 
pasturages"), is not well defined. According to Ibn 
Mawkal, 250, the king of al-Zawzan was called al- 
Dayráni (= Deranik*, Armenian king of Vaspura- 
kin), Muķaddasi, 137, regards Zawzān as a ndhiya of 
Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar, Later this region, which had a 
mixed Kurd and Christian population, became ex- 
tended in area. According to Ibn al-Athir (in Yàyüt, 
ii, 257), al-Zawzán began at two days! journey from 
Mawgil and stretched to tbe borders of Khilàt; on the 
Adharbàydjin side it extended to Salmis. Many 
strong places belonged to the Bashnawi and Bokhti 
Kurds; the former held Barka, Bashir (and Fanak]; 
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to the latter belonged: Djurdhaķil (Gurgil), the 
residence of their malik Atil (Sharaf-ndma, i, 117: 
Nash Atil?), ‘Alas, Biz al-hamrd. To the lords of 
il (the Zangids) belonged-AIKI (= Elk), Arwakh, 
akhawkha (= Beküki in Barwiri), Barkho, Kinga- 
war (?), Niewa (east of Akr?) and Khawshab, The 
textof Yaka is not very certain; in any case, the refe- 
rence here may be to Kurd strongholds gradually an- 
nexed by the Hamdinids and the Zangids (sce below). 

The Kurds under the caliphs and Bayids, 
Mas*üdi (Muridj, iii, 249) has preserved traditions 
from the pre-Islamic period of feuds between the 
Arab princes of Ghassin [p] and the Kurds. The 
Muslim Arabs came into contact with the Kurds after 
the occupation of Takrit and Hulwin in 16/637. 
Sa'd b, Abi Wakkig marched on Mawi, where the 
districts with a Kurd population were occupied (al- 
Mardi Bi-Nuhadhra, Bi-‘Adbed, Hibtüm, Dāsin 
etc.); cf. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kémil, ii, 408, The conquest. 
of the region was completed by *Lyàd b. Ghanm and 


of al- 
authority on payment of Aharédj (Fupah 176), In 
Susiana in 18/639 the Arabs fought against the Kurds, 
who had taken up the cause of al-Hurmuzin, Persian 
governor of Ahwiz (Kdmil, ii, 423). In Fars, likewise, 
the Kurds supported the Pe 


“Umar had to send several expeditions against the 
Kurds of Ahwaz (Fulüh, 382, 389; Kamit, iii, 37). 
On the other hand, in the reign of ‘Umar the Kurds 
invaded the region of the central Karkhà (Saymara, 
Masabadhán), the language of which was still Persian 
in the time of Ya*kab! (Buldän, 236). The Arabs had 
reached Sbahrizür before Islam (Ibn al-Fakth, 130), 
but the final occupation of Shahrizéir, Darabadh and 
Samghn in 22/643 was only achieved after bloody 
fighting (Futüh, 334; Kami 29). In the south, 
Abd Masa al-Ash‘arf [g.v.], governor of Basra, had to 
put down risings of the Kurds at Bérüdh and 
Balasdjän in 25/645, but the Kurds, forcibly con- 
verted to Islam, apostatised en masse (Kamit, ii, 66, 
76). Under the caliph *AII, the Kurds, along with the 
Persians and Christians, took part in the rebellion of 
al-Khirrit {g.0.) near Ahwaz and in Fars, but the chief 
was defeated at Riim-Hurmuz (ibid., iii, 309). 

Al-Mukhtar, who had seized Armenia and Adhar- 
baydjin in the reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, appointed in 66/685 a governor at Hulwan 
whose task was to fight the Kurds (Kamil, iv, 187), 
but the death of al-Mukhtár prevented the plan from 
being carried out. Under the same caliph the rebel 
‘Abd al-Rabman b. al-Ash‘ath (see mw AL-ASH'ATI] 
made an alliance in 83/702 with the Kurds of Sabir 
in Fars (ibid., iv, 352). In 90/708 the Kurds ravaged 
Fars and were punished by al-Hadjdjadj. In 129/746 
the Kurds of Sábür resisted the ally of the Kharidits, 
Sulayman, who had rebelled against the caliph 
Marwan II and had besieged Sabor (ibid., iv, 387, 
341; v, 283). The caliph Marwan himself was the son 
of a Kurdish slave-gìr) (Tabari, iii, sr) whose blue 
eyes and fair complexion he had inherited (Sir 
William Muir, The caliphate, its rise, decline and fall, 
London 189r, 429). 

Under the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mangür, the invasion 
of Armenia by the Khazars in 147/764 resulted in 
numerous risings. A few years later the Kurds 
(intishär al-Ahrdd) are again mentioned in connection 
with the rising at Mawsil and its repercussions in 
Hamadàn (Kamil, v, 448; vi, 9). Dia“far, son of al- 
Mansür, was the son of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabari, 
iii, 442). 


In the reign of al-Mu‘tasim, a Kurd rebellion is 
mentioned under 225/839; it broke out in the district 
of Mawsil, led by Dja‘far b. Fahardiis, a scion of a 
noble Kurd family. Defeated at Bábaghésh, Dia'far 
took refuge in the mountains of Disin, where he 
defeated the troops of the caliph. A new army com- 
manded by the Turk Aytikh [¢.v. in Suppl put an 
end to the rebellion (Kamil, vi, 360-1). A Kurd rising 
broke out in 231/845 in the regions of Isfahan, 
Diibà! and Fars; it was speedily suppressed by the 
Turk general Wasif. 

The Kurds of Mawsil in 252/866 joined the Kharidjt 
Musdwir, who had seized Mawgil. In 262/875 they 
played a considerable part in the Zandil slave-revolt 
(ef. Nüldeke, A servile war in the East, in Sketches from 
eastern history, Edinburgh-London 1892, 146-75) led 
by an *Alid Kháridit (?) “AH Muhammad, called al- 
Khabith, and in the rising of Yatküb al-Saffér, 
founder of the Saffárid dynasty [g.v.]. At Ahwàz, 
Va'küb appointed a Kurd lieutenant, Muhammad 
Ubayd Allüh b. Hazdrmard, who, cherishing 
ambitious plans, engaged in secret negotations with 
al-Khabith. With reinforcements sent by the latter, 
Muhammad marched on Sas, but was defeated by 
Ahmad b. Loythüya; the latter, also a Kurd and 
commander of the Kurd levies, had been sent by the 
caliph to put down Ya‘kib’s rising (Ibn Khallikan, 
VWafa yát, ed. de Slane, iv, 304-8). When Abmad had 
departed, Muhammad, after securing from al- 
Khabith further reinforcements consisting partly of 
Kurds, seized Shustar where, according to the ar- 
rangement he was to have had the hulba read in the 
name of al-Khabith, but instead he did it in the names 
of the caliph al-Mu*tamid and his adversary Ya*kab 
al-Saffar, His Zandjt allies deserted Mubammad, and 
Shustar was reoccupied by Ibn Laythoya. Muham- 
nad retired to Ram-Hurmuz, but he was dislodged 
from it by al-Khabith's generals. As a result of dif- 
ficulties with the Darnan Kurds, Muhammad again 
sought the help of al-Khabith. The latter sent him 
troops, which Mubammad sent into battle but sud- 
denly left them in the lurch and attacked them. To 
avoid a breach with al-Khablth, Muhammad agreed 
to proclaim him caliph. The death of Ya%ab (26s) 
879) and of al-Khabith (270/883) put an end to these 
exploits (Kamil, vii, 264). 

About 281/894 the Kurds were among the parti- 
sans of the Arab Hamdan b. Hamdan (ef. gAMDAXIDS) 
when he established himself in Mawsil The Kurd 
rebellion raised in 284/897 by Abū Layla did not last 
long (ibid., vii, 325, 337). In 293/906 the Hadhbant 
Kurds led by their chief Mubammad b. Bilal laid 
waste the region of Niniveh. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, 
the new governor of Mawsil, pursued them, but suf- 
fered a reverse at Ma*tüba. With reinforcements sent 
by the caliph he resumed next year the pursuit of 
5,000 Hadhbani families. The Kurds began negotia- 
tions to gain time and retired to Adharbaydjan, ‘Abd 
Allah returned to Mawsil and with new troops set out 
once more against the Hadhbinis, who had en- 
trenched themselves at Djabal al-Salak (probably 
Lahidjin, ef. sAwpj-sutix). The Hadhbinis were 
forced to surrender, and their pacification was fol- 
lowed by that of the Humaydi tribe and of the people 
of Djabal Dasin (ébid., vii, 571). In the reign of the 
caliph al-Muktadir, the Kurds plundered the environs 
of Mawsil but were punished by the Hamdānid 
government; the Djalali tribe put up a particularly 
stubborn resistance (ibid., viii, 118). Under the year 
337/943 Ibn Miskawayh, Tadjárib al-umam, GMS, vi, 
Tos, speaks of the expedition of the Hamdanid 
Husayn against Adharbaydjan; on this occasion he 
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had as an ally Djafar b. Shakkdya, chief of the 
Hadhbünis who were settled at Salmás. 

About this time, Daysam b. Ibrahim appeared on 
the scene, and his adventurous life is closely as- 
sociated with the Kurds. He himself was the son of 
an Arab by a Kurd woman. His followers were Kurds 
with the exception of a small body of Daylamis. 
Daysam was a Khiridi He seized Adharbaydjan 
after Yüsuf b. Abi 'LSádj and in 327/938 used his 
Kurds to drive out Laghkárl b. Mardi, one of the 
lieutenants of the Ziy&rid Wughmaglr. But the 
Musifirid Marzubün, a noted Shif, succeeded in 
taking Adharbiydjin from Daisam and the latter 
took refuge with his friend Mádjlk b. al-Dayrüni (the 
Armenian king of Vaspurakan Khačik or Gaghik, son 
of Deranik‘), Then the people of Tabriz appealed to 
Daysam, but again he suffered a reverse and with the 
consent of the Musáfirids fell back to Tárum. In 337/ 
948-9, Marzubün was made prisoner by the Büyid 
Rukn al-Dawla, who sent a representative to Adhar- 
báydiün. Marzubán's brother Wahsidin then 
thought of Daysam, to whom his Kurds had remained 
faithiul, and sent him against Rukn al-Dawla's 
representative. Daysam was defeated, but held out in 
Ardabil and Bardha‘a, When Marzubán returned 
from his captivity, Daysam had to take refuge first. 
in Armenia and then in Baghdad, where the Bayid 
Muʻizz al-Dawla treated him generously. As his 
friends were urging him to return to Adharbaydjan, 
he went to the Hamdanids of Mawsil and Syria to ask 
for assistance, In the absence of Marzubán, Daysam 
returned to Salmás in 344/055-6, where be had tbe 
khufba read in the name of Sayf al-Dawla of Syria. 
Once more driven out by Marzuban, Daysam sought 
refuge with his Armenian friends, Ibn al-Dayrant 
(Deranik* b. Khačik) had to hand him over to Marzu- 
bàn, much against his will. Daysam was blinded and 
died in prison in 345/056-7 (Tadjarib, ed. Amedroz, i, 
3435 ii, 148-51; Kamil, viii, 289, 361, 375-7). 

During Marzuban’s captivity, in Rayy, several in- 
dependent governors set themselves up in the north- 
west of Persia. One of them (about 340/951) was 
Mubammad Shaddad b. Kartü of the Rawwadr tribe, 
out of which later sprang the great dynasty of the 
Ayyübids. The principal fiefs of the Shaddadids 
were Dabil and Gandja. The Shaddadids were allies 
of the Byzantines and of the Saldjaks. In 465/1072 
Abü Suwar bought Anf for his young son Maniite. 
From this time onwards, the dynasty was divided 
into two branches: that of Gandja and that of Ani. 
In rr24, Ani was taken by the Georgians but between. 
$20/t126 and 57/1161 and again from 1165 to 1174, 
‘Ant was again held by the Shaddádids. The Shad- 
dadids were enlightened princes and left a number ot 
remarkable buildings. Cf. the articles ARRAN, DWIx, 
CANDJA and sHADDAD; the Armenian bibliography 
in Lynch, Armenia, i, 363-7; cl. also Barthold 
in the appendix to his Russian translation of 
Lane Foole's Muhammadan dynasties, St. Petersburg 
1899, 294; Barthold, Pers. nadpis’ ^" metet 
Manüče, Aniyskaya Seriya, No. s; N, Y. Marr, 
EgMe o slove "eli", in ZVOIRAO, xx (1922), 
120; E. D, Ross, On three Muhammadan dynasties, 
in Asia Major, ii (1925), 215. 

In 349/960 a pretender appeared in Adbarbáydjan 
He was called Ishak b. ‘Isa, and was supported by 
Fadl, chief of the Kabtant (2) Kurds, while his as- 
versary, the Musáfirid Djastán b, Marzubán relied on 
Hadhbāni support. Ishak was soon disposed of 
(Tadiárib, ii, 179). The Kurds and the Daylamis also 
played a considerable part in the quarrels between 
Diastán and his brother Nasir al-Dawla and between 


Ibrahim b. Marzubin and his cousin Isma‘i b. 
Wahsüdán (Tadjarib, ii, 219, 229; Kāmil, viii, 420-3), 

About 348/959, the second Kurd dynasty arose in 
al-Djibal (Zambaur, Manuel, 212) founded by 
Hasanwayh (Hasanüya) b. Hasan (g.v.; cf. also the 
Sharof-náma, i, 20-3], chief of the Barzlkünt (Bar- 
zini) tribe, who had assisted the Büyid Rukn al- 
Dawla on his expedition to Khurasin. Rukn al- 
Dawla showed great tolerance to the Kurds, and 
when someone complained to him of their excesses he 
used to say: "Even the Kurds must live" (Tadjärið, 
ii, 281). Ibn al-Athir (viii, 5x9) praises the noble 
character of Hasanwayh, his prudent policy and the 
purity of his morals. When Hasanwayh died in 369/ 
979, in his capital Sarmádi (south of Bisutén), 
SAdud al-Dawla overran his possessions (Hamadan, 
Dinawar, Nihàwand) to bring them under his au- 
thority, but in the end he granted investiture to 
Badr b. Hasanwayh (359-405/979-10:4), who re- 
mained loyal to “Adud al-Dawla and even fought 
against his own brothers who had taken the side of 
the rebel Fakhr al-Dawla, The caliph gave Badr the 
title of Nasir al-Din wa 'l-Dawla. The historians give 
an extremely favourable verdict on Badr; he had his 
tribe educated, distributed taxation fairly and 
protected the peasants (Radhrawari, in Eclipse, iii, 
287-99, 327; Hilâl b, Mubassin, in idid., ili, 429, 449- 
Se; Uthi, Kitdd-i Yamini, tr. Reynolds, 424). Badr's 
Successor Zahir (Tahir?) only reigned a year aud in 
4o6jrors was driven out by the Bayid Shams al- 
Dawla, Hasanwayh's uncle Wandad, chief of the 
*Ayshiyya section, died in 349/960, his brother Abu 
"I-Ghaná?im died in 350/961, and a little later his son 
Abū Salim Daysam, the last of this collateral branch, 
was dispossessed of his castles (Kasan or Kasnàn 
(Kaslin? near Baba Yadigir on the Zohab], Ghanim- 
Abad, eic.). 

‘Adud al-Dawla had to deal with the Kurds on 
several occasions, but he was much more severe with 
them than his father Rukn al-Dawla. In 368/978 the 
Kurd Ibn Badüya with the help of the Hamdánid 
Abū Taghlib [g.v. in Suppl.) became an independent 
ruler at Ardamusht (= Kawasht near Diabal-Diüdi, 
Yaküt, i, 199), but soon allowed himsell to be 
seduced by the promises of ‘Aud al-Dawla (Tadidrib, 
ii, 392). In 369/979 the latter sent an expedition 
against the Kurds of Shahrizür whom he wished to 
separate from the Band Shaybàn Bedouins, who had 
business and matrimonial ties with them. The town 
of Shahrizar was occupied, and the Arabs went back 
to the desert (Tadidrib, ii, 398; Kamil, viii, 516). 

Another expedition was sent in 370/980 against the 
Hakkari Kurds, who were besieged and surrendered, 
relying on a promise that their lives would be spared, 
But the leader of the expedition crucified them along 
the side of the road for five farsabks between Ma‘al- 
thayd and Mawyil (Kamil, viii, 521). 

Even in the lifetime of “Adud al-Dawla, the Hu- 
maydi chief, Aba ‘Abd Allah Husayn b. Dushandi 
(or Abū Shudja* Badh b. Dustak), known as Badh, 
had attained considerable notoriety, At first a 
shepherd, he gradually rose to be lord of Ardiish, 
Amid and Mayyáfárikin. A rising in Nisibin brought 
him into conflict with Samim al-Dawla, Bidh 
defeated the latter's forces at Bá-Djuli'iya (on the 
Khabar al-Husayniyya in the canton of Kawasht = 
Ardamusht), seized Mawgil and was planning a 
march on Baghdad to end Büyid rule when be was 
defeated by Samsim al-Dawla. He fell back on 
Mayyafarikin and, by an arrangement with the 
captain of the army sent against him, secured pos- 
session of Diyérbakr and the western part of Tar 
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‘Abidin (374/984). Badh did not relinquish his designs 
on Mawsil and in 379/990, having collected a large 
number of Bashnawi Kurds, encamped under the 
walls of this town and engaged in negotiations with 
its inhabitants. But the Hamdanid princes, who had 
just regained possession of their hereditary fief, 
secured the help of the Band *Ukay Arabs and at- 
tacked the invader. An accident put Badh hors de 
combat and he was slain. His body was crucified, but 
the people of Mawsil obtained his burial with the 
usual rites because he had fought against the un- 
believers (Kamil, ix, 25, 27, 38, 49; Rüdhráwarl, til, 
83-4, 176-8; Abu 'I-Faradi, Mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. 
Pococke, 321-3). 

In 380-90/990-r000, Samsám al-Dawla made an 
attempt to improve his position and with this object, 
made an alliance with Filad b. Mundhir, who was 
supported by the Kurd cavalry mobilised at Shiraz. 
After the failure of the enterprise he sought refuge 
with the Kurds, but the latter betrayed him and he 
took refuge with Fakhr al-Dawla, who was notorious 
for his hatred of the Kurds (Rüdhráwari, ili, 184; on 
Tbn Falád, see *Utbl, op. eit., 424-5)- 

‘The Kurd dynasty of the Marwānids (Zambaur, 
136; Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, $3-4) is closely 
connected with Badh. After the defeat at Mawsil, 
Aba ‘AIi b. Marwan b. Dusták, the son of Badh’s 
sister and his ally, withdrew to Hign Kayfa [p] 
where Badh’s Daylami wife lived. He married her 
and took one of the strongholds that had belonged to 
Bagh. He twice took prisoner Abü ‘Abd Allāh al- 
Hamdant who had defeated Badh, but treated him 
generously. Ibn Marwin established himself in 
Diyarbakr and by his conciliatory attitude won the 
sympathy of the inhabitants. The Marwinids reigned 
from 380/990 to 489/1096. Their power extended not 
only over Diyárbakr (Amid, Arzin, Mayyafacikin, 
Hign Kayfi) but also to Khilat, Malàzgird, Ardjish 
and the canton to the northeast of Lake Van, In the 
west they held Urfa for a time. Abd All Hasan in 381/ 
991 invaded Syria and took it from the Byzantine 
Emperor Basil II. He was killed in 387/997 by the 
people of Diydrbakr, who had rebelled. His brother 
Aba Mansür Mumabhid al-Dawla, who after the 
death of Bádh had seized Mayyäfäriķin, reigned there 
till 4o2/rorr (Abu ‘I-Fidi2, Annales mosiemici, ed. 
Reiske, ii, 569). His brother Aba Nasr Abmad (Ibn 
Khallikān, i, 157-8) succeeded him and reigned from 
402/t012-12 to 453/1061. In 416/1025 he seized Urfa, 
but the Byzantines re-established their power in 
422/t032 (Abu 'I-Faradj, 342). He earned the reputa- 
tion of being a just and enlightened ruler, and al 
though given to pleasure. In 442/1050 Abū Nagr had 
to pay homage to the Saldjük Tughril Beg. His son 
and successor Abu 'I-Kasim Nasr, called Nigdm al- 
Dawla (453-72/1061-79), shared the power with his 
brother Sadd (d. in 257/1065. He added to his pos- 
sessions Harrin, Suwaydā, ete. His successor was 
Mansür b. Sad, who nominally reigned from 472-89] 
1079-96, but by 478/1085 the Saldjük general Fakhr 
al-Dawla b. Djahir [see prAmIm, AWO] had taken 
almost the whole of his lands, which were placed 
under the authority of the Atibex cf Mawsil (Abu 
"-Fida?, iti, 77-9, 87, 121, 125, 249). On the Marwa- 
nids, cf. the special study by H. F. Amedroz, in 
JRAS (1903), 123-54. 

On the eve of the Turkish invasions, we find fre- 
quent reference to exploits and expeditions of the 
Kurds, In the reign of the caliph al-KAdir (381-422/ 
991-1031), the historians record the exploit of the 
Kurd Abmad b. al-Dabhak, who killed the Emperor 
Basil I's general and thus stopped the Byzantine 


advance (Rüdhriwarl, iii, 247). Between 366/976-7 
and 388908 the Kurds took part in the struggle 
between the Büyids and the Ziyarids for the posses- 
sion of Djurdjan (*Utbf, tr. Reynolds, 298-302; Ibn 
Isfandiyar, abridged tr. E. G. Browne, 226-8). A few 
years later we find Mabmüd of Ghama using Kurds 
against the Karakhanids (*Utbi, 336). 

The Kurds took part in the civil wars of the Bayids, 
in the struggle of the Banü ‘kay! for the possession. 
of Mawsil, etc. In 4rt/r0z0 they fought against the 
‘Turkish troops who mutinied in Hamadán. In 415-20) 
1024-9 we find them fighting in Fars and Khüzistin 
against the last Büyid, Abi Kalidjar (Kamil, ix, 100, 
134, 226, 232, 236, 247, 249, 265; Hilâl b. Mubass 
iii, 348, 376, 381). Thus the Kurdish element was ex- 
hausting itself in continual fighting when the Turkish 
bordes arrived who were destined to modify radically 
the ethnical aspect of the Near East. 

The Turkish conquest. When in 420/1029 the 
Ghuzz precursors of the Saldjüks reached Rayy, Tash 
Farragh, the Turkish general of the Ghaznawids, went 
to meet them with 3,000 horsemen including a num- 
ber of Kurds, The leader of the Kurds, being captured 
by the Ghuzz, sent a message to his men to cease 
fighting. This caused a tumult and Tash was killed 
(Kamil, ix, 268). In the same year the Ghuzz reached 
Marágha and executed many Hadhbant Kurds. The 
Kurds made an alliance with the ruler of Adhar- 
báydiin (Wahsüdàn II) and the Ghuzz had to 
retreat, Another body of Ghuzz, after a raid into 
Armenia, returned to Urmia and the lands of Abu 
"l-Haydja? Hadhbiint; the Kurds attacked the Ghuzz 
but suffered a defeat, In 432/ro4r the Musafirid 
Wahsüdán I b. Mamlán massacred a large number 
of Ghuzz at Tabriz; the Ghuzz of Urmia went into 
Hakkári, a dependency of Mawsil, and ravaged the 
country, but while they were involved in the moun- 
tains the Kurds attacked them, killed 1,500 men and 
took many prisoners and much booty (Kdmil, ix, 
270-2). 

On the approach of Toghril Beg's troops, the Ghuzz 
took fright and pushed onwards, Kurdish guides ted 
them through al-Zawzán to the Djazira. One section 
of the Ghuzz under Mansür b. Ghuzoghil remained to 
the east of the Djazira, while the other under Dükà 
marched on Diyarbakr, and going on pillaged the 
districts of Kardd, Bazabda, Husayniyya (Yàküt, ij, 
270: a town between Mawsil and Diacira) and 
Féshibir, The Marwanid Sulayman b, Nasr al-Dawla, 
ruler of Djazira, persuaded the Ghuzz to wait till the 
spring before traversing his lands to join the other 
Ghuzz who had settled in Syria, Then by a ruse he 
seized Mansür, and with the help of the DashnawI 
Kurds of Fintk, pursued the Ghuzz. But the latter did 
Rot cease their depredations; they ravaged the 
district of Diyarbakr and seized Mawsil (Kamil, ix, 
272-3). 

Meanwhile, the dynasty of the Hasanwayhids had 
perished and the power in Djibàl had passed to anew 
family the Band Annáz (see Zambaur, 212, and 
‘anwAzips, The Sharaf-mdma, i, 22, bas *Ayyár), 
which is often called that of Abu "I-Shawk. Previously 
in 340951 during a Turkish rising in Hamadan, the 
Büyid Mu‘izz al-Dawia had had recourse to the 
services of Ibn Abi ‘l-Shawk, chief of Hulwan 
(Tadjárib, ii, 2). The real founder of the dynasty 
seems to have been Abu ‘l-Fath Mubammad b. ‘Annaz 
(Kamil, ix, 158) who ruled 380-401/990-rort. His son 
Abd "-Shawk slew the last of the Hasanwayhids, 
Zahir (Tahir) in 406/1015-r6. The possessions of the 
Band ‘Anniz included Shahrizür, Kirminshah 
(occupied in 431/r039-40; Kamil, ix, 300, 316), 
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Bilawar, Samghán, Daküka and Khuitidhakan. In 
437, Tuehril sent his brother Ibrabim Yinal to pacify. 
Diibàl. Ibrahim drove the Kakayid Garshisp out of 
Hamadán and he sought refuge with the Djüzkin 
Kurds. At Kirmanshah there was a garrison of Abu 
'l-Shawk's composed of Daylamis and Shadjandjan 
Kurds. Kirmanshah was occupied and Aba Shawk 
died in 438/1046 at Sirwàn. Ibrahim took Samfran 
(Shamiran? Saymara?) and subjugated the Djuzkan. 
Saal, son of Abu '-Shawk submitted to the Saldi üks, 
The dynasty lasted till szo/rx16 (Münedidiim-bashD. 

The defeat of the Emperor Romanus IV at Malāz- 
gird (463/1071) delivered all Armenia into the hands 
of Alp Arslan. Under the Great Saldjaks there 
arose in Fars the turbulent dynasty of the Shaban- 
kara [9.0], but it is very doubtful if this dynasty, 
the fortunes of which can be traced from 421/1030 to 
756/1355, was strictly Kurdish (cf. above). On the 
other hand, the small Kurd dynasties weré ruthlessly 
wiped out in favour of Turks. In 493/tt00 the last 
Marwanid disappeared in the region of Khilat, where 
the Turk Sukmin Kutbt founded the 
‘Shah Armans which lasted a century until the coming 
of the Ayyübids. Under the date 495/rror Ibn al- 
Athir (x, 238) mentions the killing of two thousand 
Kurds of Surkhab b, Badr, a scion of the Bani 
‘annaz, by the Turkomans of Salghür Karabull. 
Other Turkomans later took all the lands of Surkhab 
except Shahrizür, Daküka and Khuftidhakan. In 
spite of these crushing blows, the Kurds are often 
mentioned in the sth/1xth and Gth/12th centuries. In 
his struggle with Kawurd of Kirman, Malik Shah 
employed Kurdish and Arab forces, whom he later 
rewarded with fiefs at Kirman (Kémil, x, 53), where 
there were already colonies of Kurds (cf. Mas'üdl, 
Tanbih, 88; Ibn Khallikan, i, 516). Raids of Kurds 
took place at Dudjayl, Mardin etc. in 496/1103, 
498/105 and soj/rrog-ro. In Mubammad b. Malik 
‘Shah's campaign against Syria (504/1110) there took 
Part the lord of Maragha, Abmadil b. Wahsüdhàn,a 
Kurd of the tribe of Rawwadi (cf. Kamil, x, 391) and 
the ‘Shah of Armenia" Sukmán. The campaign was 
a fiasco, ard the Kurds left to lay siege to the Turk 
Suman (Recueil des hist. des Croisades, docum. 
orientaux, ili, 542, 599)- 

During this period we often find the Kurds men- 
tioned in Syria, where they came into contact with 
the Franks (cf. Derenbourg, Ousdma b. Munkidh). 
Under Sandjar the province of Kurdistan was formed 
out of the westem part of Djibal, Sulayman, the 
nephew of Sandjar, became its ruler with Babar (to 
the north-east of Hamadan) as its capital. The 
province was in a flourishing state. In the reign of 
Sandiar also the Kurds took part in the troubles of 
43/1219. In 516/1122 a punitive expedition passed 
through the Hakkarl, Zawzàn and Bashnaw! districts 
(Kamil, x, 374, 377, 426), but shortly afterwards the 
Kurds seized the stronghold of the Christian patriarch 
at Tür Abidin (Assemani, Bibl. or., ii, 221). 

The Atabaks of Mawsil The Atabaks, the 
immediate neighbours of central Kurdistan, played an 
important part there, ‘Imad al-Din al-Zangl several 
times invaded Kurd territory. In 528/134 he took 
Tanza (on the left bank of the Bokhtān) and to punish 
the Humaydis, who had supported the caliph 
Mustarshid when he was besieging Mawsil, seized 
their fortresses, al-‘Akr, Shüsh, etc. (Shams al-Din, 
in Recueil, iii, 666-7; Ion al-Athir, al-Atabahiya, in 
ibid., ii, 87). Abu "I-Haydi2", lord of Arbil, Ashib, et 
submitted to Zang! (was he perhaps a Hakkari? 
this period this tribe lived south of the territory which 
now bears its name; cf. Hoffmann, Ausrüpz, 203). 


After the death of Abi ‘I-Haydja’, Zangi intervened 
in the quarrels among his successors, seized Ashib 
and dismantled its defences; the fort of Dialab 
received the name of ‘Amidiya (= 'lmádiya, in 
honour of ‘Imad al-Din). In 534/1139 Zangi took 
Shahrizür from Kifdials b. Arslan Tash the Turko- 
man, In 537/1142 he sent a new expedition against the 
Hakkari and took the fortress of al-Sha‘ban! (= 
Ashib?), which he rebuilt. In s38/1143-4 lrün and 
Khizan were taken (Shams al-Din, in Recueil, iii, 685). 
‘Alf, lord of al-Rabiya (cf. Sharaf-ndma, i, 284, 
Rabiya-bulak?), Farah and Alka (Elk ?) joined Zangi 
of his own accord. The last expedition of Zangi was 
against the Basbnawi of Fanak (Finik), but the siege 
of this town was raised on the death of the Atabak 
in 541/146: (Ibn al-Athir, al-Atdtakiyya, in Recueil, 
ii, 86, 114, 129, 188). Karádja Tādjna, mukta“ (2) of 
Hakkāri, who was sent in 547/1152-3 by the Atabak 
of Mawsil against the Atabak of Adharbaydiin, 
seems to have been a Turk foreign to the tribe. 

Later, after the death of Salàb al-Din (589/1193), 
the Zangids consolidated their position in central 
Kurdistan, In 6cz[1211 Imad al-Din, a younger son 
of Arslán Shah Zangi, received as a fief the strong- 
holds of the Humaydis (‘Akr and Shüsh). In 615/1218 
the same prince seized ‘Amadiya and “the remainder 
‘of the fortresses of the Hakkári and Zawzin" which 
were ceded to him by Muzaffar al-Din Kokbiit of 
Arbil (Abu "I-Faradi, 433, 438). 1t must have been 
these events that caused the Hakkâri to be driven 
back towards the lands at the sources of the Great 
Zab. 

The Artukids [o.v.], Atabaks of Diyarbalur, several 
times came into conflict with the Kurds (Abu 'I-Fida?, 
iii, 583: Usaina, i, 321). The ‘Abbasid caliphs, freeing 
themselves from the tutelage of their protectors, 
negotiated with the Kurds (cf. the case of ‘Isa 
Humaydi in 528/re34, and Kamil, xi, 7, 188) and 
sought to weaken the Turks. In 581/1185 under the 
caliph al-Nasir, a minor incident resulted in a war 
between the Kurds and the Turkomans (Kamil, iii, 
342) which extended over a vast area (Syria, Diy: 
bakir, Diazira, Mawsil, Shahrizür, Khilit and Adhar- 
baydjan). Two years later the rivals stopped fighting 
in order to join against the Christians of Armenia, 
Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria and Cappadocia, but 
new feuds soon broke out between the Kurds and 
Turkomans. After many fierce battles, the Kurds 
fought their way back into Cilicia, The Turks 
practically exterminated the Kurds of Cilicia and 
Syria. As the Kurds on leaving their old homes had 
entrusted their goods to their Christian neighbours, 
and as the Christians concealed some Kurds, the 
Turks finally fell upon the Christians at Thelmuzen{ ?) 
and Arabthil (= Arabgir?) (Michael the Syrian, in 
Recueil, doc. armen., 395). 

The Ayyabids, The Kurdish origins of this 
remarkable dynasty are well-established (Sharaf- 
nama, i, 55-82). The Armenian historian Hayton 
(Hethum) says on this point: “Postea vero Sarraceni 
amiserunt dominium Egipti et Medi, qui Cordins 
vulgariter dicebantur, regni Egipti dominium occu- 
paverunt", Recueil, docs. arm., ii, 225, 343). The 
grandfather of Salah al-Din Sbádki b. Marwan was a 
Rawádi Kurd (Ráwadi, Rawanda, a clan of the 
Hadhbàni) of Dwin {q.v.]; see Minorsky, Prehistory 
of Saladin, in Studies in Caucasian history, London 
1953, 10757. 

The important fact is that it was from Dwin that 
the SbaddadI dynasty had come, the memories of 
which must have been still alive in the time of 
Shàdh! Ayyab [see AvvOsts] and Shirkth (9.0.], son 
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of Shadbt, were born in the old home (the village of 
Adjdanakin). Salab al-Din [g.t.] was born at Takrit, 
but Kurd traditions were certainly familiar to him 
through his father and uncle. The persistence of 
Iranian names in the Ayyabid family is significant. 
‘Nevertheless, the scene of the main activities of the 
dynasty was Egypt and Syria. The families of the oH 
Saldjük Atabaks, even when they became vassals of 
the Ayyübids, continued to rule in Diyarbakr 
(Artukids), Mawsil (Zangids) and Arbil (the Begte- 
glnids, at first deputies of the Zangids). By the treaty 
of 585/1187 with “Izz al-Din Zangi, Salab al-Din 
annexed only Aleppo and Shahrizür (Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Atdbakiyya, in Recueil, ii, 334: Kamil, xi, 340; 
Baha? al-Din, in Recueil, ili, 85). In s85/1180 Salab 
‘al-Din gave Shahrizür to his mamlak Keshtoghdl (?), 
a relative of Ya‘kab b, Kifdiak. The only independent 
way by which the Ayyübids penetrated into Kurdi- 
stin was that of Khilát. This district was at first 
conquered by Takt al-Din in 587/3191 (Kamil, xii, 40), 
but it was only after the death of Salah al-Din that 
his nephew al-Malik al-Awhad Nadim al-Din Ayyüb 
installed himself there in 604/1207. Later, Khilat 
passed to his brother Ashraf, who assumed the title 
"Sbih Arman", and finally to the third brother 
Muzaffar who ruled there till 642/1244. The peace of 
this fief was several times broken by invasions of 
Georgians, of the Kh™frazm-Shah and of the Mongols. 
The Georgian troops who were operating round 
‘Khilat at this time were commanded by the Armenian 
princes Zakaré and Iwané, whose genealogies make 
them descendants of the Khe! Babirakdn, ie. of the 
Kurd tribe of Baplrakin; cf. Marr in ZVOIRAQ, xx 
(r911), 120. 

The Ayyübid forces were composed mainly of 
Turks, but the Kurdish element was by no means 
negligible, In 583/187 Salah al-Din addressed an 
appeal fora holy war to the Kurdson the upper Tigris. 
The Diazlra forces were disbanded in 584/1188, but 
the Diyarbakr detachments and particular tribes are 
often mentioned. These Kurds were sometimes on 
bad terms with the Turkomans (Bah? al-Din, in 
Recueill, iii, 86, 313, 581). 

‘Kurds were numerous in the civil and military 
service of the Avyübids, but very often they acted 
against the dynasty's interests. When Shirkah died, 
there were Kurds who opposed the appointment of 
Salab al-Din as his successor (Ibn Khallikan, iv, 494). 

‘An important part was played by the family of Abu 
"l-Haydia? [Hadhbanr], hereditary chief of Arbil(?). 
He directed the defence of *Akkà against the Crusad- 
ers and was appointed isfahsalar of the army and 
governor of Jerusalem. In 592/1196 he was transfecred 
to Baghdad: he conducted an expedition against 
Hamadán and died at Daküka. His nephew Kutb 
al-Din built the Kutbiyya madrasa in Cairo. Another 
Kurd, of the tribe of Hakkarl, Sayf al-Din b. Ahmad 
al-Mashtdb, succeeded Abu "I-Haydii" at ‘Aka. His 
descendants had exciting careers; his son Alunad 
ended his days in the prison of Harrán; his grandson, 
the KAd! ‘Imad al-Din plotted against al-Kamil and 
had to go into exile. 

The Kh"árazm-Shàh Djalal al-Din. In 6r4/ 
1217 the Kurds of Zagros inflicted a defeat on the 
troops of the Khárazm-Sbah sent from Hamadan to 
Baghdad. Diilàl al-Din's operation against Khilat 
(623-6/1226-9) disorganised the life of the country, 
and the Kurds were decimated by famine (Kámil, xii, 
207, 308). Defeated and pursued by the Mongols, 
Dialil al-Din took refuge among the Kurds of 
Diyarbakr and in 628/1231 was killed, probably by 
one of them (Djuwayni, ed. Muhammad Kazwini, ii, 


190; Kamil, xii, 325; d'Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, 
iii, 62). In 634/1237 again the remnants of the 
‘Khvarazm hordes traversed and plundered the region 
of Kharpat (Abu "I-Faradi, 477). After the death of 
Dialal al-Din, the Mongols laid waste the region of 
Diyarbakr and Khilat. Another horde had descended 
from Maragha on Arbil; this latter region was three 
times invaded, In 645/1245, Shahrizür was laid waste 
and in 650/1252 Diyürbakr. 

The Mongol Iikhans, The Kurds are rarely 
mentioned under the [1khdns. As these rulers—at first 
pagans and later Muslims—were on good terras with 
the Christians, and the latter had sufficient causes of 
complaint against their Muslim neighbours, the 
Kurds so recently involved in the wars of the Ayya 
bids had to remain confined to their mountains and 
to hope for success for the enemies of the Mongols. 

The province of "Kurdistan" formed in the time of 
the Saldjûks, the capital of which was Babar (near 
Hamasiin), was conquered by Malik b, Tadan, father 
of the celebrated Amir Coban. Leaving Hamadan in 
655/1257, Hülágü marched on Baghdad, At Kirman- 
shah the Mongols began to murder and plunder 
(Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 225, 255, 267). Be- 
fore the capture of Baghdad, Hülaga sent troops to 
take Arbil. The governor of this stronghold, TAd] al- 
Din Satába (cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 261), sub- 
mitted to the Mongols, but the Kurd garrison refused 
to follow his example. ArbIl was taken with the help 
of the Atabak of Mawsil, Badr al-Din Lu'fu? (d'Ohs- 
son, ili, 256). The taking of Baghdad resulted in the 
depopulation of Sbahrizür [g.t.), and its Kurd in- 
habitants, according to Shihab al-Din al-"Urnarl, left 
for Syria and Egypt (cf. d'Ohsson, op. cit., ili, 309, 
330, 337). An echo of these events is found in the 
appearance in Algeria of two Kurd tribes: Lawen and 
Babin (Ibn Khaldün, Hist. des Berbères, tr. de Slane, 
ii, 46r, iii, 413). 

Returning to Adbarbaydjan, Halagd set out for 
Syria im 657/r259. In the Hakkarl country, the 
Mongols put all the Kurds they found to the sword 
(Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 328). Djazira, 
Diyárbakr, Mayyafarikin (held by the Ayyübid al- 
Malik al-Kamil Nasir al-Din) and Mardin were taken 
in succession. After the death of the Atabak Badr al- 
‘Din Lwiw, who had remained faithful to Hülàgü, his 
son Salih went over to the side of Baybars, Sultan of 
Egypt, and received confirmation of his investiture 
from him. The Kurds around Mawsil at once fell upon 
the Christians. The garrison of Mawşil consisting of 
Kurds, Turkomans and Shits, courageously resisted 
the Mongols. 

In Syria also the Kurds threw in their lot with the 
Mamlūks. In his letter to the Khan Berke, Baybars 
boasts of the number of his troops, who were Turks, 
Kurds and Arabs (d’Ohsson, fii, 385). In the time of 
Abaka, the Armenian Hayton tells how after an in- 
vasion of Egyptian troops (before 677/278) the 
Kurds took 5,000 houses of Kurds (Gordins) living in 
northern Syria (Recueil, docs. armén., ii, 179). But 
after the defeat of the Mongols in 680/r281, a body of 
Muslim troops, made up of Turkomans and Kurds, 
laid waste Cilicia. The rare cases in which Kurds are 
found allied to the Mongols were generally in distant 
Fars, Under Oldjeytü there were Kurds in the troops 
that invaded Gtlan in 7o6/r306-7. A little later a 
Kurd, Masi, who had proclaimed himself the mahdi 
of the Shi", was executed by Oldjeytil. In 7ra[1312- 
13 Badr al-Din, the Kurd lord of Rahba, resisted the 
Mongols. 

The Kurd provinces were governed by the Mongol 
amirs. The fighting in Arbil never ceased. The 
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“Kayadi", Christian highlanders, forming part of the 
Mongol army and stationed in Arbil, brought a charge 
against their chiof Zayn al-Din Bali and came into 
conflict with the Kurds, whom the Arabs supported. 
Incidents began in 696/1297 but the situation came 
to a height in 710/1310. With great difficulty, the 
Mongols drove the Christians out of the citadel. The 
Mongols had summoned the Kurds to help them in 
the siege, but their amirs, who were friendly with the 
Christians, wanted to use the Kurds to prevent the 
massacre cf the Christians by the Arabs. The massacre 
took place, but the Kurds had no share in it (Histoire 
de Mar Jalalaha III, tr. J. B. Chabot, Paris 1895, 
15277). 

‘The country between Mardgha and Arbil was a kind 
of high road for the Mongol armies; at this time the 
country south of Lake Urmia was still for the most 
part occupied byTurks and Mongols(of.sAWDI-BULAK), 

The capital of the province of "'Kurdistán" under 
Oldieytd was moved from Bahar to Suitanabid (of 
Camtaml). The extent to which the province had 
suffered may be judged from the statement of the 
Hamd Allah Mustawifs Nushat ai-hulüb (ed. Le 
Strange, 107), according to which its revenues were 
reduced to one-tenth of what they were under the 
Saldiüks. 

When the likbáns had disappeared, two families of 
Mongol chiefs of the tribes of Sulduz (g.0.] and 
Dialáyir [q.v] became rivals for power. By virtue of 
the division of the fiefs between "the two Hasans” 
(in 738/1338), (Persian) Kurdistan and Khüzistán 
returned to the children of the amir Akrandj or 
Akrash (?) In 784-5/1382-3 the Djalayir Bayarid 
carved a fief for himself out of Persian Kurdistan and 
“Irak *AdjamI (Zambaur, Manuel, 253, and d'Ohsson, 
iv, 747). 

Table of the Kurd tribes in the time of the 
Mamlük Sultans. The Mongol conquest had com- 
pletely eclipsed the political part played by the Kurd 
tribes, but in Egypt, where the Mamlük Sultāns were 
cherishing secret plans against the Ilkhans, much 
interest was taken in the fate of this Muslim element. 
The Masülih al-absér of Shihab al-Din al-Umari 
(d. 74911348) shows how exactly the chancelleries of 
the Mamiük Sultins were informed about Kurd 
affairs. According to al-‘Umari, there were Kurds 
near al-‘Irak and al-DiySr al-Arab and in Syria and 
Yemen, The mountain country (al-Djibal) inhabited 
by the Kurds began near Hamadán and ended: in 
Cilicia (bildd al-Takfar); to the west of the Tigris 
the Kurds of al-Djazira and Mardin were at the mercy 
of all their neighbours. At Mardin, however, a certain 
Ibrahim al-Ars Bild (7) had shortly before then 
proclaimed himself independent and had attained 
considerable power, The author then gives a list of 
twenty tribes living between Hamadin and the part 
of al-Djazira that lies between Mawsil and Kawar 
(cf. Kéwar in the Sharaf-néma) ; 

1. The Güránl, who were warriors and agricultur- 
ists (djund wa-ra‘iyya), 

2. The Gilalt (cf the mountain called Galata 
among ths, Sobrán; Sharaf-nama, i, 286, and Rich, 

i iheilali). A portion of this tribe 
migrated to Syria, Thelr prince Sharat al-Din was 
governor of Arbli under the Mongols, but was killed 
by a Mongol. 

3. The Zangall (Zangana?). 

4. The Küsa and the Mabir (??) of Shahrirür 
(4:0.] migrated to Syria and Egypt. 

5. The Sabai (Sutüni ?), lived in Shahrizür and 
Usbnü. Near them lived the Kartaw! (? cf. Hoffmann, 
Auszüge, 207). 


5, The Hasnint (Ehushnáwt?), several thousand 
in number, divided into three branches, one of which 
living at Karkár alongside of the Kartawi |?) jevied 
tolls on the pass Darband-i Karaboll (the defile of the 
Little 2ab; cf. Hoffmann, op. cit, 263). 

7. Near Karhin (= Kirkük?) and Dakük lived a 
tribe of 700 men. 

3. A tribe living “between two mountains" (bayn 
al-djabala-yn) on the territory of Arbil in winter sought 
the good graces of the Mongols, and in summer 
assisted the invasions of Egyptian troops. 

9. The Mázandján [?] to the number of 500 lived 
near Arbil and Mazandian, Nérwa and Bekhma (these 
two latter cantons are situated on the Great Zab east 
of ‘Akr). The chiefs of Mazandjan also ruled the 
related tribe of the HumaydI (of which there were 
1,000 men). The chief of the Mazandjan called Kak 
had received the title Mubariz al-Din from the 
‘Abbiisids. The Mongols divided his lands into two 
and Kak remained nd^ib of Arbil, He was dispossessed 
for a time under Arghin, but according to the $ubh 
al-a*ski? of al-Kalkashandi, his sons and his grand- 
sons retained their fief (‘Akr and Shüsh). 

10. Near Tell Haftün was the land of the numerous 
Sohri tribe (Sohran). 

11. Their neighbours were the Zar2art ("children 
of gold"). They also possessed Malizgird (= Rabar-i 
Barázgird) and Rustak (the southern part of Sham- 
dinan). 

12. The DiGlamerg, of Umayyad origin, num- 
bered 3,000 men. 

13. The Kurds of the district of Markawan (read 
Margawar) were allies of their Djdlimerg! and 
Zarzàri neighbours. 

14. Near Diülimerg was the canton of Gawár. 

15. Near Djülàmerg beside “Akr and Amádiya was 
the canton of Zibarl inhabited by soo men, 

15. The Hakkürl lived at ‘Amidiya and num- 
bered 4,000 men. 

17. Near the Hakkürl beside Mardj were the 
Diabal al-‘Amrant and the cave of Kahf Dàwüd 
where lived the Bositkl (72), 

18. Near Djülimerg towards Mawsil lived the 
Bokhtt, rivals of the Humayal, 

19. The Dasini had been very numerous, but 
their chief Badr al-Din came down to more accessible 
country and there were no more than 1,000 Dasini in 
the province of Mawsil; soo Disini lived at “Akr. 

20. The Dumbalt (?) inhabited the high moun- 
tains. 

To this information given by the Masalik, the 
Subh al-a°shé, basing itself on al-Tafhkif composed by 
Taki al-Din Ibn Nazir al-Djaysh about 748/1347, 
adds a list of 25 Kurd chiefs with whom the chancel: 
leries of Cairo were in correspondence, 

Timür and the Turkoman dynasties. After 
the Mongols, the rival Turkoman dynasties extended 
their power over Kurdistán. This period, of which 
little is yet accurately known, was of considerable 
imporiance for the Kurds. The Kara Koyanlu 
dynasties penetrated into the heart of Kurdistán, 
involved the Kurd tribes in political and religious 
‘quarrels (cf, the extremist Shi'a of the Kara Koyunlu) 
and provoked consicerable movemeats of the popula: 
tica: it was at this period that the Mukri Kurds seized 
the country south of the Lake of Urmia (cf. siwz 
wvLAK}. In contrast to this, the conquest by Timür 
which temporarily swept aside the Kara Koyualu 
had only a transitory character. 

Many incidents in the history of Hisn Kayfa and 
Djazira between 795-897/1593-1491 are recorded in 
the Syriac Chronicle (written at Haytam) published 
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by Behnsch, Rerum seculo XV im Mesopotamia ge- 
starum liber, Breslau 1838. . - 

Thnür had to deal with the Kurds in his campaigns 
of 7o6/rso4 and Sos/rioo-r. After overrunning 
Baghdad and Diyarbakr, Timor attacked Djazīra, 
which was destroyed. The dependencies of Djazlra 
were likewise conquered. Tlmür next crossed the 
mountains separating Diyarbakr from Müsh and 
gave a favourable reception to Sharaf al-Din of 
Bidiis "renowned for his kindness and justness 
throughout all Kurdistin". In $os/rgoo-r Timar 
returned from Baghdad to Adharbaydjan and on the 
way was attacked by the Kurds. 

After the death of Thmür, Kara Yüsuf Kara 
Koyunlu [see FARA KOVUNLU] returned to Kurdistan 
and sought refuge at first with Shams al-Din of 
Bidils. He gave him his daughter and with his as- 
sistance re-established his power. In 820/t417 Kara 
Yüsuf by a níghdn confirmed the princes of Bidlis in 
their possessions. When in S24/t421, Shahrukh, son 
of Timür, arrived in Armenia, homage was done to 
him by Shams al-Din of Bidlis, Malik Mubammad 
Hakkári, Malik Khalil of Hísn Kayfa, the amirs of 
Khizin, etc. The Kurds of Khoy also remained k 
to Shihrukh’s governor (Mafla* al-sa'dayn, 
Notices et extraits, xiv, 153). 

The Ak Koyunlu [g.v] (the Bayandur dynasty) 
‘whose principal centre was in Diyarbakr, conducted 
a systematic policy of exterminating the great Kurd 
families (Sharaf-ndma, i, 164: istisal-i Khdnawadaha- 
yi Kurdistan), and in general they persecuted tribes 
who had compromised themselves by their attach- 
ment to the Kara Koyunlu, like the great tribe of 
Camighgezek. Uzun Hasan's generals $ifi Ebalil and 
‘Arab Shih conquered Hakk&d, which was later 
taken for a brief period by the Dumbuli tribe from 
Boltán. In 875/1470 (cf. Behnsch, op. cit., 14) Diazira 
passed entirely into the power of the Ak Koyunlu, 
‘who appointed their own governor Calabt Beg, whose 
merits ace recognised even by the Shara/-ndmia, i, 123. 
The Ak Koyunlu general Sulayman b. Bizan drove 
out of BidIIs the Ybrahim Khan who was later put to 
death by Ya‘kab b. Uzun Hasan. 

The Safawid Shahs and the Ottoman Sul- 
täns. Shah Isma% had invaded Armenia at the 
beginning of his war with the Ak Koyunlu. After the 
battle of Sharür (907/1502) he won all the country be- 
tween Baghdad and Marash. Isma4l T's policy with 
regard to the Kurds did not differ from that of the 
Ak Koyunlu. Like the latter, the Shah relied on the 
Turkoman tribes, but being a zealous extreme Shi‘ 
(cf. KHATA"E in ET!) he was still more predisposed 
against the Sunn! Kurds. When eleven Kurd chiefs 
Presented themselves at Khoy to pay homage, 
Isma‘l imprisoned most of them and appointed in 
their stead governors chosen from the Klell-bash 
tribes. 

Henceforth, for about three centuries Kurdistan 
became the arena for the struggle between the 
Ottoman Sultáns and the Shihs of Persia. The defeat 
of Cálálrán (g.v.] (920/1514) was a terrible blow to the 
prestige of the new Persian dynasty. In spite of the 
temporary successes of the successors of Shah 
Ismi%, their conquests never attained the impor- 
tance of his early victories and Persian territory west 
of the Zagros melted away. Isma‘l's attempt to 
thrust Persian governors upon the Kurds was a 
marked contrast to the Ottoman policy instituted by 
the able Hakim Idris, himself a Kurd, which aimed at 
giving Kurdistan a feudal organisation securing the 
predominance of the Kurd nobility. 

‘The battle of Caldiran deeply affected Kurdistan. 


Malik Khalil (Shara/-ndma, i, 155), the dispossessed 
prince of Hisn Kayfa, had regained possession of 
Sifird and was trying to regain his hereditary fief. 
Muhammad Beg of Sagan was fighting against the 
Persians. Abmad Beg of Mayyifariktn, Kasim Beg of 
Agi, Djamshid Beg of Pald, had declared in favour 
of the Ottomans. The governor of Diazira had suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the Persians from Mawsil. Sa'id 
Beg Sohran had taken Arbil and Kirkük. Some 
twenty other chiefs were wavering in their loyalty to 
the Persians. A personal visit by ldris to all these 
chiefs won 25 of them over to the Sultan, 

Whem Selim had left Tabriz, Isma‘ll sent reinforce- 
ments to Diyarbakir and Hisn Kayfi. Idris sum- 
moned to his flag the Kurd levies and defeated Kurd 
Beg, a former Persian governor of Kurdistan. The 
Kurds of Diyarbakir resisted the Persian attack until 
help arrived from Biyikli! Mebmed Pasha. 
Biyikli and Idris met at Hisn Kayi*à and defeated the 
Persians. Then, reinforced by 5,000 Kurds (from 
*Amádiya?), the Turks relieved Diydrbalar and took 
Mardin, except for the citadel which remained in 
Persian bands. The Persian commander then executed 
a successful diversion from Baghdad and Kirkük and 
the people of Mardin drove out the Kurds and invited 
the Persians to re-oceupy the town, The two armies 
met on the Nisfbin-Urfa road. The Persians were 
defeated, and Blyikll forced Sulaymin Khin, who 
was still at Mardin, to surrender. The occupation of 
Nisibin, Dara, Mayyäfāriķin, Diyarbakir and Sindjār 
followed and Idris completed the administrative or- 
ganisation of the sandjak, In the province of Diyar- 
bakır eleven sendjaks were put under Turkish officials 
and eight under Kurds (4Arád beyligi). The wülis 
confirmed the investitures of the new begs, but the 
latter were always chosen irom the same family. Five 
hereditary bukümats (Kurd bukiimeti) retained their 
dynasties with the transmission of power direct from 
father to son (ct. Tischendorf, Das Leinwesen in d. 
moslem, Staaten, Leipzig 1872, chs. ii and iv, quoting 
fayn-i ‘All MW@edhdhin-zade who wrote at the 
beginning of the rtth/r7th century). A similar 
system was later applied throughout Kurdistan from 
Malāțiya to Báyazid and Shahrizür (cf. below the 
Slaraf-mima, and the very interesting remarks ot 
Ewliyà Celebi, iv, 176-80, 271-316, on the 37 sandjaks 
joined to Van by the law of Sulayman I and the order 
of march of the local army). Only the province of 
Kirmanshah remained to the Persians, Idris was 
liberally rewarded and the firmans of investiture 
were sent him with the spaces left blank for him to 
fill in the names of the recipients (von Hammer, 
GOR? i, 749)- 

In 930r Shih Tahmüsp recovered Baghdad 
from Dhu 'LFakàr, a Kurd of the tribe of Müslü 
(Mogullu?). A long series of wars began again, 
Sultàn Sulayman led armies against Persia in 1533, 
1534, 1535, 1548, 1553 and 1554. In this last year the 
Baghdad troops conquered the Kurds of Bells and 
Shahrizür while the Persians were occupied in 
Georgia (von Hammer, op. cil, ii, 236). 

By the peace of 999/1590 ‘Abbas 1 had to cede to 
the Turks the western provinces, including Adhar- 
büydiin, Shahrizür and Luristin (ibid., ii, 559) but 
in 1orojroór fighting was resumed and by the peace 
of 1021/1612 Persia regained possession of the lost 
provinces, except Shahrizür (ibid., ii, 745). Shah 
‘Abbas transported 15,000 Kurds to the frontier of 
Khurásán to serve as a bulwark against the Turko- 
mans. 

Towards the end of the reign of Shih ‘Abbas, 
Turkish efforts were concentrated on Baghdad, 
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During Hafig Pagha’s first campaign (ror2/t623) his 
army included the Kurdistin troops. The Kurds 
fought bravely. The Persians, having defeated the 
attackers, sent punitive columns to Mardin, After the 
death of Shih ‘Abbis, the grand vizier Khosrew 
Pasha [gx] advanced on Baghdid in 1039/1629. 
Sayyid Khán of “Amädiya, Mira Beg Sohrán and the 
mixed Kurdi-Arab tribe of Bádjiln took the side of 
Khosrew Pasha, while Abmad Khin Ardalán 
threatened the Turkish flank. Khosrew Pasha 
advanced as far as Sinna [9.v.] and Hamadin, On 
their way back, the Turks defeated at Caméamil 
and Dartang a Persian force. Baghdid still held out, 
and when Khosrew Pasha had retired, Abmad Khan. 
Ardalin reoccupied Shahrizür (von Hammer, of. 
cit, iii, 17, 23, 49, 86, 93). Not till 1048/1638 
did Murad IV finally take Baghdad, and in the 
mext year the treaty was signed with Persía which 
grosso modo fixed the Turco-Persian frontier 
down to the roth century (Ta’rikh-i Na‘imd, 
i, 686). Persia was now completely behind the 
Zagros chain. 

The great struggle between the Safawis and Otto- 
mans made the Kurds conscious of their political 
importance. The Sharaj-néma has preserved for us 
an accurate picture of the feudal life of the Kurd 
tribes and principalities at the height of its develop- 
ment about 1005/1596. 

Sharaf-náma. This book by the chief of Bidtts, 
Sharaf al-Din [see Brbulst), finished in 1008/1596, 
‘occupies an exceptional place among the sources for 
Kurdish history. The history of the Kurds in the strict 
sense (vol. i. in Véliaminof-Zernof's edition) is divided 
into four parts (sakifa): the first of these deals with 
those Kurd dynasties which have actually enjoyed 
the privilege of royalty (saljanat); the second with 
those whose members have sometimes had coins 
struck and the khujba recited in their name; the third 
enumerates the families of hereditary governors 
(bukkām) and the fourth is devoted to a detailed 
history of the chiefs of Bidlis. Part i. gives five 
dynasties, the Marwānids [g.v] of Diyárbakr and 
Djazira, the Hasanwayhids [p] of Dinawar and 
Shahrizür; the Fadláyids of the Great Lur [see va-t 
BuzuRc}, the princes of little Lur (see Lunt KOČIK) 
and the Ayyübids [q.v]. 

As the distinction between the second and third 
class of princes is rather subtle and the order in 
which Sharaf al-Din enumerates the dynasties is 
quite arbitrary, it is better to arrange these dynasties 
according to the geographical position of the fiefs, 
taking Djazicat ibn ‘Umar as the centre, This list will 
be followed by that of the Kurd tribes in Persia. The 
fiefs of the second class (including Bidlis) will be 
marked with an asterisk (*). 

Sharaf al-Din distinguished as far as possible be- 
tween the tribes and the families of their chiefs, and 
it is necessary always to bear in mind the bases of 
feudal organisation in Kurdistan. Chiefs of varied 
‘origins rule the Kurdish, Kurdicised and Christian 
tribes, with the help of warlike Kurd tribes ('ashirat), 
which are sometimes settled, sometimes nomad or 
rather semi-nomad. 

Group A. Between Djosira and Darsim: 

1. The chiefs of Djazlra* claimed Umayyad 
‘origin, but gave as their ancestor Khalid b. al-Walid. 
Tn such confused genealogies we have a combination 
‘of memories of the Kurd alliances of the Umayyads 
with the local cult of the descendants of the famous 
general Khalid b, al-Walid [g.v], whose tombs are 
shown near Sifird (Hartmann, Bohidn, 19, 124). These 
chiefs were at first Yazidis and only later became 


converted to be orthodox Sunnis. After the death of 
Sulayman b. Khalid his three sons divided his pos- 
sessions: Djazira fell to Mir ‘Abd al-‘Azlz, Gurgil to 
Mic Hadjdit Beg and Firlk to Mir Abdal. These three 
branches each kept their own fiefs in later times. 

The Sharaj-nama refers to the possessions of this 
family as wildyel-i Bokkis (i, 320), and enumerates in 
detali but without system the 14 ndhiyas forming this 
important fief: Gurgil, Arwakh, Pirüz, Badan 
and Tanzé (Kalhük) occupied by the tribe Karst; 
Fintk; Tür, Haytam (Hethum) and Shakh 
inhabited by the Christians; Nish Atil; Aramshat 
the tribe of which (Brispt) is the chief among those 
of Bokht; Kéwar or Kamlz (?); Dayr-dih which 
belongs to Tanz’. 

In spite of the careful study by M. Hartmann, 
Bobtin, in Mitteil. d. Vorderasiat. Gesell, (1806), No. 2, 
and (1897), No. r, 1-163, the localisation of some of 
these places is not quite certain. 

The fief of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar lay between the 
right bank of the Bohtán and the Tigris. It did not 
include the sources of the Bohtán. Towards the east, 
the neighbours of the Bolcht! were the Sindiyan (cf. 
under ‘Amadiya) settled on the Khabar. 

2. The ancestors of the rulers of Khlzán, Ts- 
bayerd (Sparhet, Ispert; in Ewliya Celebi: Isba‘ird) 
and Muks (Mukus) were three brothers who came 
from Balidjan (Khnis) in the time of the Saldjüks 
Sharaf-ndma, i, 217). The tribe of the principal fief 
Was Namiran; this fief lay along the right bank 
tributaries of the Bohtàn and stretched as far as 
Marwanan. 

3. Shirwan (on the right bank of the Bohtan 
below Khizán and north-east of Sifird). The ancestors 
of the "Shirawi" chiefs were in the services of the 
Ayylübids and came to Shirwin at the same time as 
the "Malikin" to Hign Kayla. The Shlraw! played 
even the rôle of viziers by the Malikin (op. cit, 3 
155). The capital of Shirwin was Kufrà. The other 
dependencies were Awil, Shabistin (also called, 
Garni = Kirnik?) and Irün. 

Bidlis. The Rozagl (Rozagi) tribe is said to have 
taken its name from the fact that 24 clans, as- 
sembled one day (risi) in the village of Tab in the 
tanton of Khoyt (now the kadā of Modkt west of 
Bidlis), and formed a confederation which later 
‘became divided into two sections: Bilbist and 
Kawalisi. Sharaf al-Din (i, 36r) enumerates the 24 
(read 25) clans of Rüzagl, of which five were old 
settlers and the others newcomers: Bilbast (ro clans) 
and Kawallst (zo clans). 

‘The Rüzagi took Bidifs and Hazo (Sastn) from the 
Georgian king Tavit (David the Curopalatus, 984- 
10011), Later they brought from Akhlat two brothers 
of Sasdnid origin. One became chief at Bidlfs and the 
other at Sis0n, 18 chiefs of the line of Diya? al-Din 
had ruled at Bidlls before 1005/1596. The only inter- 
ruptions took place under the Saldiaks (s34-76/1139- 
$0) under the Ak Koyunlu (871-900/1467-95), under 
Shah Isma'il (g13-20?/1507-14?) and between o41/ 
1534-5 and 986/1578. In this last year Sultan Sulay- 
man wanted to exchange the hereditary fief of Amir 
Shams al-Din for that of Malatiya. Shams al-Din had 
to leave Bidiis, but fearing new intrigues, went to the 
court of Shah Tahmisp, who treated him with 
generosity. Shams al-Din died in Persia in 965/1558. 
His son Sharaf al-Din, born in exile in 940/1533-4, 
‘was carefully educated at the court (the Shah even 
had him taught painting). He ruled several Persian 
provinces in succession, and was appointed chief of 
All the Persian Kurds, After the accession to the 
throne of Ism8‘i IT, Sharaf al-Din fell under suspicion 
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and was sent to Nakhzuwán. From there he succeeded. 
in reaching Van and received from Murad I investi- 
lure for Bidlls, to which Mish was added in 99t/ 
1583. For the year ro6s/1655 Ewliya Celebi (iv, 81- 
221) gives us a detailed description of Bidlis. The last 
prince of Bidlis, Sharaf Beg, was dispossessed by the 
Turks in 1849 (Lynch, Armenia, ii, 149). 

The rulers of Sásün (Házo) were called «Izzin 
from their ancestor “Izz al-Din, brother of Diy’? al- 
Din of Bidlis. The ‘askirats of Sásün were at first 
Shirawi, Bibüsi, Süsini and Tamüki The Rüzakl 
[see siis] arrived afterwards; later, after the 
annexation of Arzan the clans of that district 
‘Khalidi, Dayr Mugháni, Azizin, who had at first 
belonged to Hisn Kayla, came to join those of 
Sign, 

6, The Suwaydi chiefs claimed a Darmaki origin, 
‘Their ancestors were adopted by the Suwaydi tribe, 
The hereditary fief of the SuwaydI was Gandj (this 
should be read for Kiki in Véliaminof-Zernof, i, 260). 

7. The PAzükI tribe, which Sharaf al-Din places 
among the tribes of Persia (i, 328), is said to have 
been of Suwaydl origin, According to the Sharaf- 
nama, i, 328, it had no definite religion and showed 
signs of heresy (rafd va-ilbád). The tribe was divided 
into two branches, Khilid-begiu and Sheker-beghu, 
and one was under the Amirs of Bidlis. Khalid 
received as fiefs Khnis, Malazgird and the canton of 
Uhkán (?) of Mash. They grew so pround that they 
thought of proclaiming their independence. After the 
battle of Caldirin, the Suwaydi dispossessed the 
Pàzükt from many of their fiefs (ibid., i, 257). In the 
time of Shah Tahmásp, Kllldj Beg, appointed chief of 
the Pāzūki, received Zagam (near Tiflis). Later, 
Paziiki were transferred to Alashkert, where the tribe 
increased. 

8. The Mirdast chiefs (Mirdesi in the Selim: 
name) claimed to be descended from the *Abbisids, 
Their ancestor was a religious leader who came from 
Hakkárl to Agil and whose disciples the Mirdasl be- 
came. The tribe themselves said they were of Arab 
origin, being Ban6 Kilab from around Aleppo, who 
migrated about 420/1029 as a result of troubles with 
the Fatimids [see xs s. RABI'A and mreoisips), 
‘The main one of the three branches, the Buldukänl, 
lived at Agll; it maintained good relations with the 
Ak Koyunlu, but under Shah Ismá*ll, Agil was oc- 
cupied by the Persians. Of the two other branches of 
the Mirdasi, one ruled at PAlü, at Baghin (below 
Kigi) and at Kharpüt, and the other first at 
Bardandj and later at DJarmük (south of Arghana- 
ma‘dan). 

9. The rulers of Camishgezek claimed to be of 
‘Abbasid descent, but their names rather show a 
Turkish origin (Sald}Gk). Their ‘agkirat was called 
‘Malkight (Malik-Shāhi?). There were about 1,000 
hearths of Maildsht in the Persian service (in Persia 2]. 
"The lands of the Malkight were so numerous that the 
name Kurdistin had become synonymous with 
Camishzezek (Sharaf-ndma, i, 163). They kept them 
in the Mongo] period, under Timür and Kara Vüsuf, 
but the Ak Koyunlu did all they could to weaken the 
tribes faithful to the Kara Koyunlu and sent the 
Turkish tribe to Kharbandalu against Camishgezek. 
Shaykh Hasan drove out the Kharbandalu and sub- 
mitted to Shah Ismi'l. The latter put a Persian 
‘sovernor in his place, Selim I restored the hereditary 
amir Pir Husayn. 

Group B. Betweex Djasira and Kilis: 

10. Hasan-kayi® (cl. wig kavra]. The local 
chiefs (malian) claimed to be of Ayyübid descent, 
which seems very probable. Their ancestor was al- 


leged to have received the fief of Higa Kayta from 
the ruler of Mardin. The first chiet mentioned by the 
Sharaf-mima is Malik Sulaymán who died in 736/ 
1335. The Ak Koytnlu seized Hign Xayfa, but 
Malik Khalil, who had taken refuge in Hama, later 
regained possession of his fief. At a later date the 
‘Ottomans dispossessed the sons of Malik Khalil. 
Among the dependencies of Hign Kayfa, the Sharaf- 
ndma mentions SiSird, Bishéri, Tar (which sometimes 
figures among the possessions of Djazlra, cf. ibid., 
117, 127, 157) and Arzan. 

ir Sulaymant, rulers of Marwanid origin (ie. 
from the later branch of the Umayyads) established. 
themselves at first at Khükh in the canton of Ghazālī 
(between the Kulp and the Batman Su before they 
join) and gradually captured many strongholds and 
territory as far as the Tigris. They ruled a powerful 
confederation of tribes, the majority of which were 
nomads and in summer moved to the Ala Tagh 
(Niphates). The chief of these tribes was Danüki, but 
the more enterprising was Basiyia, 1,000 families of 
which migrated to Bayazid under their chief Shábsa- 
war. A number of these tribes professed Yazidi 
doctrines. The Sulaymanl lived on bad terms with 
their neighbours of Sàsün. They were divided into 
two branches, that of Kulp and Batman and that of 
Mayyafarikin. 

12. Zraki (the modern pronunciation attested by 
Addai Scher, in JA [1910], 119-39); according to 
Sharaf-al-Din, Zraki is a contraction of the Arabic 
Azraķi. The ancestor of the family, who was an Arab 
holy man from Syria of ‘Alid origin, arrived in 
Mirdin in the time of Artuk [d. st6/rz22; Abu "l- 
Faragj, Mukhtaser, 379). The family formed con- 
nections by marriage with the Artukids and later 
with the Ak Koyunlu. There were four branches of 
Zrali, the principal branches being those of Tardi!l 
(west of the Batman Su) and «Atl. The two other 
branches were that of Darzini (an old Christian 
convent Dayr Zir?) and that of Kurdikan (between. 
Diyarbakr and MayyafarikIn), the latter descendants 
of the marriage of a Zrak! chief and a gipsy woman. 
(dukhtar-i habuli), 

13, Kills. The ruling dynasty believed it was 
related to those of Hakkári and ‘Amadiya. Their 
ancestor Mand (Mantasha) had rendered services to 
the Ayyübids, who gave him the canton of Kusayr 
(near Antioch). He united under his mule the Yazidis 
of Kusayr and those living between Hama and 
Marash, as well as the Kurds of Djém and Kills. 
Under the Mamlük Sultans and under Selim I, 
disputes broke out between the Yazicis (Shaykh 
‘Iza al-Din) and the family of Mand, which ended in 
favour of the latter; but the hereditary rights of this 
north Syrian fief do not seem to have been on a very 
solid basis. 

Group C. Between Djasira and Kho; 

14. Hakkārī® (see wakxAR| and suamplwix]. 
Sharaf al-Din does not seem to know the old quarters 
of the tribe around *Amádiya from which the Zangid: 
Alübegs had driven them northwards, The amis 
claimed to be of “Abbäsid descent. 

The first amir mentioned in the Skaraf-ndma is 
“izz al-Din Shir (probably simply an arabicisation of 
the name Yazdan-Shir) who held out against Timar 
in 780/t387 in the fortress of Van. Under the Ak 
Koyunlu, the tribe of Dambull (of Djazira) took pos- 
sessions of Hakkari, but the Christians of Diz (Asari 
= Nestorians) went to Egypt to bring back the scion 
of the ancient family Asad al-Din Zarin Čang 
("Golden arm”), The restored dynasty received the 
name of Shamb3 (M. Garzoni, Grammatica della 
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lingua kurda, Rome 1787, 4: Seiambd). 1n the time of 

Ismá*ll I, the Shambo chiefs lived in the castle of 
Bay (in Shamdinin); a member of the family ruled at 
Vostin (southwest of Vän), but the possession of the 
ndpisa of Kawish west of Vostān was disputed with 
the Hakkari by the Ruzaki. Hakkári rule extended 
to Albik in the north. The last representative of the 
Hakkari house, Nür Allah Beg, was dispossessed 
by the Ottomans after the rebellion of Badr Khan 
Beg of Bokhtàn, and in 1845, Halime Khânim sur- 
rendered Bashkal'a to the Turks, The tribe of 
Pinydnish (ibid., i, 97, x00) which still exists is 
mentioned as living near the Hakkári, 

15. The Malmüdi fief lies north of Hakkāri on 
the rivers which feed the lakes of Van and Artak. 
The rulers (Marwanids or ‘Abbasids of Bokhtan), 
who originally professed the Yazidi faith (Sharaf- 
ndma, i, 307) settled there in the Kara Koyunlu 
period and soon came into conflict with the Hakkar: 
and Dumbuli, 

36. The Dum bul are a tribe of Bokhtin (Sharaf 
nma, i, 118, 310: Dumbul-i Bokht, which for long 
remained Yazidi), The Dumbull later came into 
Agharbaydiin where they received as a fief Suk- 
manabad (Sógmánábád) north-west of Khoy (now 
Zürawà). Under the Ak Koyunlu, the Dumbuli bad 
seized the castle of Bay (in Shamdinan) and a part of, 
Hakkarl (ibid., i, 193). To their odjak of Sukmanabad 
Shah Tahmasp added Khoy. Under Sultin Sulay- 
män, the Dumbuli received Kotur and Bárgiri; later 
they annexed Abaghá, Sulayman-Saray (the modern 
Saray) and Cildirin. Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwant 
in his Bustim al-síydha (beginning of the roth 
century) says that all the Dumbull are Shis (cf. 
the allusion in the Skaraf-viéma, i, 322) and speak 
‘Turkish (1). 

37. Bridost. The ruling family was of Garin 
[gx] or Hasanwayhid descent. Its lands lay west of 
Urmia, One branch ruled at Som dy [q.v.]; another at 
Tergewer and at Kalfa Dawid. The remnants of 
the Drüdost tribe now live south of Shamdinin on 
the Ribar-i Bridost (a tributary of the Great Zàb, 
the sources of which lie west of Ushnd), 

18. Ustünl, The chapter, which is wanting in the 
manuscripts, must certainly refer to the first dynasty 
of Shamdinan, whose headquarters were Sutdnt in 
the ndhiya of Harkll [see suAwpINAN). 

39. The history of the Zarza (cf. the Zarzarl of 
Shihab al-Din al-"Umarl) announced in the preface 
to the Sharaf-nama is lacking in the text. 

20. Tarzá. The paragraph is lacking in the 
manuscripts and we know nothing of the tribe. 

Group D. South of Hakhári: 

21. 'Amadiya* [p]. We have seen that the 
town of Amádiya was built on the site of an ancient 
castle under *Imid al-Din Zangi ($21-41/1227-46). 
The local dynasty of Bahdinàn mentioned in the 
Sharaf-nima seems to have settled in the country 
after the end of the Zangids (7th-8th/r3th-r4th 
centuries). The chiefs of ‘Amédiya were known for 
their fervour in religious studies. The Skaraf-ndma 
gives their names for the Timürid period. Later 
(under Isma‘ I), the Bahdindn annexed the Zakho 
district inhabited by the Sindi and Sulaymant 
which had at one time formed a separate fief (wild yat-i 
Sindiyän). In this way the fief of Bahdinān incor- 
porated the greater part of the mountainous country 
north of Mawsil (Mount Gara, etc.). 

22. Tasini (Dasinl). The chapter dealing with this 
important Yazidi tribe is lacking in the manuscripts, 
but in the text we find a reference which shows that 
the amis s of ‘AmAdiya took Dohük from the sandjag-i 


Tasini (i, 109) and that in 941/1534 Sultan Selim I 
gave the sandjak of Arbil and the whole wildyat of 
Sohrán to Husayn Beg Dacent, a Yazidi chief which 
provoked a bloody war with the Sohran (i, 274-7). 
‘The latter ended by regaining their patrimony 
and Husayn Beg was executed at Istanbul. On 
the region called Dasen, cf. Hoffmann, Ausziige, 
202-7. 

23. Sohran (“the red ones"), descendants of 
Kalüs, an Arab shepherd of Baghdad who had fled to 
the village of Hadiyan in the ndhiya of Awan (in the 
Sohrán territory). His son was proclaimed Amir of 
Balakan (east of Rawandiz) and seized the castle of 
Awan, The capital of Sohran, which was embellished 
by their buildings (Rich, Narrative, i, 157) was Harir 
(on a tributary of the Great Zab below Rawandiz). 
‘The Sohrán were still a powerful tribe about roos/ 
1596-7, but later succumbed to attacks of neighbours 
and the Baban (Narrative, i, 157) benefited by their 
decline. 

24. Bàbán. This name is really applied to several 
successive dynasties. Their principal fief lay south of 
the little Zab and had asits capital Shari-Bazér, but in 
1199/1784 the Babin built a new capital Sulaymaniy- 
ya (q.v. for details]. 

25. Mukri, who now occupy the region south of 
Lake Urmia [for details see sXwn]-ULAK] had broken 
off from the tribe of Bábàn. 

26. Bina. The Ikhtiyár al-Din chiefs bore this 
name because they had adopted [slim of their own 
free will (iBitiydr) (for details see skwpy-BuLix). 

27. Ardalin: see the articles, ARDALAN, SHAH- 
RAZOR,, SINNA, SISAR. 

28. GAl-Baghi (Sharaf-näma, li, suppl. 36-45; the 
addition is dated r092/r68r, Their chief “Abbas Agha 
of tho Turkish tribe of Ustddjalu received a “spring of 
water" in Mariwan [cf. sinxa] from Bigebeg Ardalaa 
(900-42/1495-r535]. ‘Abbas Agha later settled at 
Biliwar, a former fief of the Kalhur. His followers 
were recruited from different tribes. Shah Tahmasp 
confirmed him in his rule over Bilswar and the 
“Twelve Oymak". 

Later, the Porte gave ‘Ali Khan Galbaghi the 
sandjak consisting of Kirind, Shaykhan, Cakaran (?, 
Khorkhora, Zend, etc., while Yar Allah received the 
timar of Erekle (1), Rangrazdn and Sahbandn (?). 

29. Kalhur (Kalhurr). The chiefs claimed to be 
descended from Güdarz, son of Giw, in the Persian 
epic. The ‘astirat of the Kalhur is called Goran (i, 
317) but some manuscripts talk of "Kalhur 
and Goran” (Sàaraf-nima, ii, suppl. 6). There 
were three branches of the Kalhur; those of 
Palangin {cf sixwa}, Dartang and Mabt-dasht 
(ef. KrRxANSBAN. 

The possessions of the chiefs of Darna and 
Dartang (now Ridjab in the district of Zohab) ac- 
cording to Sharaf al-Din, i, 319, corresponded to the 
‘older Hulwan [¢.2.]. About 1905/1596-7, the power of 
Kubad Beg stretched from Dinawar and Biliwar to 
Baghdad, MahIdaght and Biliwar (south of the 
Murwári pass) formed the patrimony (odjak) of the 
third branch of the Kalburs, The Máhidasht branch 
was nomadic. All this perhaps explains the scantiness 
of the information given by Rasid al-Din. The 
Garin now keep their old patrimony, but the Kalhur 
tribe occupies the region south of the great Baghdad- 
Kirminshih road. 

Group E. The Persian Kurds: 

The plan of the section (firka) of the Shara/-ndma. 
devoted to the Aérdd-i Irán is not very clear. The 
author was writing at a time when the Perso-Turkish. 
frontrer was not settled. 
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‘The principal tribes of Persia were three in number: 
Siy&h Mangar, Cigani and Zangana. Their eponyms 
were three brothers who came from Luristin or 
“Garin and Ardalán". Besides those tribes and the 
lesser ones mentioned by Sharaf al-Din, there were 
24 tribes (yirmi dor!) of Karübügh [g.] (in Trans- 
caucasia], about 3,000 men under one ruler, and the 
Gil tribe in Khurásán without counting tribes of 
minor importance. 

The tribe of Siyah Mansür. In the time of Shah 
‘Tahmasp ite chief had become A mir al-umard? of all 
the Kurds in Persia (over 24 tribes), 

A part of the Čigani emigrated to Gharvistin. 

The tribe of Zangana (Zengene) distinguished 
itself in al-‘Irak and Khurdsin. 

From 1650 to 1730. "Great Kurdistin”, as 
it has been described by Sharaf al-Din, and in so far 
as it consisted of a series of autonomous Kurd chief- 
tainships, had been already reduced in size by the 
introduction of Turkish rule in the sandiaks of 
Diyarbakr and Van. Not only did the treaty of 1049/ 
1639 put an end to the Persian expansion westwards, 
but Turkey during the reign of the Safawid epigoni 
succeeded in re-occupying the western provinces of 
Persia as wel, as Transcaucasia (von Hammer, GOR®, 
iv, 235). Practically all the Kurds in this way were 
reunited under Ottoman rule. Having no longer cause 
to fear the Persians, the Turks systematically under- 
took the task of centralisation. 

‘As early as the reign of Murad IV, we find Malik 
Ahmad Pasha, appointed governor-general of Diyar- 
bakr in 1045/1638, making an expedition against the 
Yazidis of Sindjür. Later (1065/1655), the same Pasha 
after his transfer to Vin subdued all the Kurds in this 
region. 

In 1076/1666 a Kurd, the son of a shaykh, declared 
himself the Mahdi, but was captured by the rulers 
of Mawsil and ‘Amfdiya. The affair ended harm- 
lesly by Sultin Mehemmed IV taking the soi- 
disant Mahdi into his personal service (von Hammer, 
iii, 589). 

In the reign of the feeble Shah Husayn, the 
Kurds of al-"Iràk in 1131/1719 besieged Hamadan and 
carried their depredations up to the capital itself. In 
1134/1722 by order of Shih Tahmasp I an attempt to 
retake Isfahán, which had been occupied by the 
Afghans, was made by the Kurd chief Fandun 
(Feridan?), but it was confined to an attack on the 
Armenian quarter. The Afghns drove off Fandun 
who went back to his lands and submitted to the 
Turks (J. Hanway, A Historical account of the British 
trade, London 1753, ili). Fortune deserted the 
Safawids. Even ‘Abbas Kull Khàn Ardalin submitted 
to Hasan Pasha (von Hammer, iv, atr; ef. however, 
RMM, xlix, 87). His example was followed by the 
chiefs of Djawánrüd, Darna, Djàf, Harsin and finally 
by the sipahsdlár SAI Mardan Bakhtiyàrl [Fayll 7] 
(von Hammer, iv, 227). 

The Afghins. During the bloody and transitory 
period of Afghán rule in Isfahán, Ashraf defeated the 
‘Turks (battle of Andjldàn in 1138/1726), who had in 
their ranks 20,000 Kurds under Bebek Sulaymán- 
oghlu (Sulayman Babin ?). The Turks attributed 
their defeat to the conduct of the Kurds, upon whom 
Ashraf had lavished promises; indeed, shortly before 
some of the Kurds had gone over to the Aígbáns. In 
spite of his initial success, in the next year 1140/1727 
Ashraf had to repurchase his sovereign rights by 
ceding to the Turks the whole of western Persia, 
including the Kurd and Lur cantons. 

Nadir Shah. Towards the end of the reign of 
Sulțān Ahmad III, affairs began to change. By the 


treaty of 1144/1732 the Persians regained their 
western provinces, and soon Nadir invaded Ottoman 
territory and advanced up to the gates of Baghdad. 
The Turks tred in vain to check his advance with 
Kurdish troops until in 1146/1733 Topal ‘Othman 
Pasha appeared on the scene with Kurd reinforce- 
ments which he had taised in Mawsil. Nadir was 
defeated. In 1147/1734, he operated with success in 
the Caucasus and took Tiflis, which had a garrison 
of 6,000 Kurds. By the peace of 1149/1735 the old 
frontiers of 1049/1639 were restored. In 1743, Nadir 
again invaded Turkish territory, but in spite of Kurd 
and Arab help was driven back to Sinna where 
he was finally defeated (von Hammer, iv, 317, 
398-9). 

‘Nadir was not popular with the Kurds, although 
there is an epic poem in the Gûräni dialect on his 
struggle with Topal *Othmàn Pasha. Among the 
Acdalin, Nadir replaced Subban Verdi Khan by his 
brother, which provoked a popular rising (RM M, xlix, 
$8). In 1137/1727 during a revolt of the Turkomans, 
the Kurds of Khurdsin (Camishgezek and Karatorlu) 
refused their help to Nadir, who punished them and 
transported them to Mashhad. Nadir was assassinated. 
in 1160/1747, while on his way to punish once more 
the Kurd rebels of Khurasan (Jones, Histoire de Nadir, 
London 1770, 118-20). The Kurds (Dumbul, etc.) 
played their part in the anarchy which followed the 
death of Nadir, but the Porte refrained from inter- 
vention. 

The Zand dynasty. After the death of Nadir 
Shah, Karim Khin Zand (q.0J, one of the best rulers 
Persia has ever had, ruled the greater part of the 
country. The Zand were a Kurdish tribe of secondary 
importance (Sharaf-ndma, i, 323) living between 
Hamadin and Maliyir in the district formerly called 
lghár. Under Nadir they had been transported to 
Kburasin, but after his death they went back to their 
old homes (Za'ribh-i Zandiyya, ed. Beer, pp. xi, 
xviii), With the death of Lutf “Ali Khán in 1209/1794, 
the dynasty came to an end. The Zand tribe was 
certainly too weak to be a serious support to the 
dynasty, but Karim Khan, like his predecessors, had 
brought several Kurd tribes from Kurdistan to 
Shiriz (Abmadawand, RMM, xxxviii; Korünl, who 
live in a particular quarter in Shiraz, O. Mann, Die 
Tajik Mundarten d. Provinz Fars, Berlin 1909, p. 
xxix). 

The Kadiars. On the death of Agha Muhammad 
Shih Kagjar (1211/1797), Sadik Khan Shakak! seized 
the crown jewels and for some time tried to gain the 
throne (The dynasty of the Kajars, tr. Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, London 1833, 20, 27, 32, 37, 50, 78, 
106; R. G. Watson, A history of Persia, London 1866, 
107, 115, £25). In 1222/1805 the Persians had inter- 
vened on behalf of “Abd al-Rabmin Pasha of Sula; 
müniyya (cf. Rich, Narrative, i, 384; Watson, op. cit. 
155, and the Mukri Kurd song in the collection made 
by O. Mann, No. xvi). In 1236/2821, as a result of 
troubles caused by the Kurd tribes of Haydarānlu 
and Sipkiin, the Persians invaded Turkish territory 
as far as Bidlis and Mish; at the same time they 
advanced as far as Sheribin near Baghdad by the 
Kírmánshàh road. The peace of 1238/1823 signed at 
Erzerün restored the frontier of 1049/1639, but the 
Persians refused to evacuate the district of Zohab 
peopled by Kurds. The fate of Sulaymaniyya re- 
mained in suspense. A new war was about to break 
out in 1842 when Great Britain and Russia intervened 
to mediate, and in 1246/1847 a new treaty was signed 
at Erzerüm by which Zohib was to be divided into 
two parts, while Persia gave up all claim to Sulayma- 
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niyya in favour of Turkey. During 1848-52, a mixed 
Commission composed of representatives of four 
powers went over the frontier, but the attitude of the 
Ottoman delegate Darwish Pasha prevented an 
agreement being reached. Darwish Pasha not only 
had the canton of Kotür occupied by soldiers, but in 
a secret memoir (published at Istanbul in 1286/1869. 
and 1321/1903) developed the thesis that all the Kurd 
cantons south and west of Lake Urmia belonged to 
Turkey. 

Turkey in the roth century. In 1826, the 
governor of Sws, Rashid Mehmed Pasha, was given 
the task of pacifying the Kurds and installing Turkish 
governors in Kurdistan, About 1830 a great Kurd 
rising broke out in several places. Its leaders were 
Badr Khan and Sa‘Id Beg, IsmA‘Il Beg and 
Muhammad Pasha of Rawándiz. About 1820 
(1830) he had declared himself independent and 
attacked the tribes of Khushnàw; in 1831 he seized 
Arbil, Aitun Köprü, Koy-Sandjak and Raniya. The 
following year he extended his power towards Mawsil; 
at Alkosh 172 Christians were put to death. ‘Akra, 
Zibar and ‘AmAdiya were next taken. In 1833 the 
troops of Rawandiz penetrated as far as Zakho and 
Djazira to re-establish Badr Khan in power there. 
The Yazidis were severely punished on several 
occasions. Their chief “Ali, who refused to become a 
convert to Iskim, was executed (cf. the popular 
ballad commemorating this event, JA [1910] 134-6), 
and a whole body of Yazidis were massacred on the 
hill of Koyundjll- In 1835 Ottoman troops were sent 
against Rashid Mebmed Pasha from Baghdad, 
Mawsil and Siwas, and in 1836 the Mir of Rawandiz 
was captured by a ruse, Risings and their suppres- 
sions continued for several years longer (ct. Poujoulat, 
Voyares, i, 573; Moltke, Briefe, Berlin 1842, 259-84). 

‘The defeat at Nizib (1839) inflicted on the Otto- 
mans by the Egyptians released new troubles in 
Kurdistan. In 1843 began the rising of Nar Allah 
Beg of Hakkàrl and of Badr Khan of Diazlra. 
The Nestorians of Hakkart had lodged a complaint 
in Mawsil against the oppressions of Nür Allah Beg. 
In reply, the latter laid waste the Nestorian canton 
of Barwirl. The massacres went on for several years 
and the number of victims is said to have reached 
10,000. The powers made representations at Con- 
stantinople, and in 1847 a large army under ‘Othman 
Pasha attacked the Kurds. Badr Khan and Nar Allah, 
defeated in several battles, surrendered and were 
sported from Kurdistan (cf. Sir H. Layard, Nineveh, 
vii; Revue de UOrient chrétien [1900] v, 649-53; Addai 
Scher, in JA (roro), loc. eil; on Kurd-Nestorian. 


affairs in general see: A. Grant, The Nestorians, New 
York 1841; G. P. Badger, The Netlorians, London 
1852; J. Perkins, A residence of 8 years in Persia 
among the Nestorian Christians, New York 1852; C. 
Sandreczki, Reise nach Mosul und durch Kurdistan 
und Urumia, Stuttgart 1857; Riley, Christians and 


tians, London 1913; W. A. and E. T. A. W. Wigram, 
The cradte of mankind, London 1914; W. W. Rockwell, 
The pitiful plight of the Assyrian Christians in Persia 
and Kurdistan, New York 1916; H. C. Luke, Mosul 
and its minorities, London 1925). 

The Russo-Turkish Wars. In 1804-5, the 
Russians came into contact with the Kurds and this 
new influence soon made itself felt. The Russo- 
Turkish wars of 1828-9, 1853-8, 1877-8, each had far- 
reaching effects in Kurdistán (the question has been 
specially studied by Averianov, Kurdi v voinakh 
Rossii, Tiflis 1900), As carly as r829 the Russians had. 


raised a Kurd regiment. As a result of the expatria- 
tion of Christians, the Kurds after the war began to 
spread considerably farther north and west. During 
the Crimean campaign, the Russians raised two Kurd 
regiments, On the other hand, when the Turkish 
troops had left for the north, a considerable 
rising was stirred up in Bohtin by the popular 
Yazdin Shir, nephew and a former rival of Badr 


‘The war of 1877-8 was at once followed by a rising 
among the Halskari Kurds of Bahdinan and Bohtan 
directed by the sons of Badr Khin and later by the 
rebellion under Shaykh “Ubayd Allah of the 
Nakshbandi order. The Kurd invaders in 1880 
savaged the Persian districts of Urmia, Sawdi-Bulik, 
Miyandoab and Maragha and threatened Tabriz it- 
sei. The chief victims were Shi‘is. Russia sent a 
detachment of troops to protect the Araxes frontier. 
Persia mobilised considerable forces including the 
‘Maka [gv] cavalry. Turkey, which had barely 
finished the war with Russia, endeavoured to avoid 
complications. Finally, the Shaykh returned to 
Shamdinán, whence he was sent to Istanbul. He soon 
escaped from the capital, and via the Caucasus 
returned to Shamdinan, but he was again captured 
and in 1883 died in Mecca. 

The Hamidiyya troops. The weakening of 
Turkey after 1878, art. 6r of the treaty of Berlin 
securing for the Armenians reforms and security 
against the Kurds and Circassians, the stubborn 
reaction of the Ottoman government against reforms, 
and from 1885 the development of the Armenian 
revolutionary movement with branches in Russia, 
Switzerland and London, brought complications into 
the hitherto quite peaceable relations of Kurds and 
Armenians, in as much as the latter had hitherto 
submitted to the authority of the Kurd feudal chiefs. 
About 1891 Shákir Pasha, later appointed to bring 
into operation the reforms in Anatolia, conceived the 
idea of creating irregular Kurd regiments, like those 
cf Russian Cossacks. The object of the reform was 
to train the Kurds and attach them to the Ottoman 
government. The attempt was not considered satis- 
factory, for later the Hamidiyya levies were trans- 
formed into regulars (Kha/if suwari). The creation of 
the Hamidiyya in any case, by the part given to the 
Kurds and the ambitions aroused, made a consider- 
able stir. There was even bloodshed between the 
tribes. 

Armeno-Kurd relations, At the same time, 
relations between the Armenians and the Kurds 
(these "brothers of land and water” according to a 
Phrase recorded by the European consuls) were 
changing for the worse. The summer of 1894 was 
marked by bloody encounters at Sisiin which ended 
by the devastation of five villages and the whole of 
the canton of Talori (Dalvorikh) inhabited by Arme- 
nians, The events at Sàsün were the first of a long 
series of Armenian demonstrations and their san- 
guinary suppressions, in which the Kurds took an 
active part. In 1895 an attempt at a rising had been 
made among the Hakkāri Kurds, but was speedily 
suppressed; it was not directed against the Christians. 
From the beginning of the 2oth century to the World 
War, the relations between Armenians and Kurds 
‘seem to have been fairly peaceful. On the question in 
general, see Abovian, Kurdi, in the Kavkas news- 
paper, Tiflis 1848, Nos. 46, 47, 49, $0, $1 (where the 
"father of Armenian literature” gives a very sym- 
pathetic picture of the Kurd character); Creagh, 
Armenians, Kcords and Turks, London 1880; A. S. 
Zelenoy, Zapisha K harle raspredeleniyg armiansh. 
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mscnise, in Zapis, Kavkaz. Otd. Geogr. Obshé. 
(Tiflis 1895), xviii; A. Vambéry, Armenier ti. Kurden, 
in Deutsche Rundschau (1890), Ixxxvi, 216-355 
Rohrbach, Armenier u. Kurden, in Verhand. d. Gesell. 
Erdkunde (Berlin 190), 128-33; Baron L. de 
Contensoa, Chrétiens el musulmans, voyages et dudes, 
Paris 19o1; H. B. Lynch, Armenia, passim; Mayevski, 
Opisaniye Vanskago i Bitlis vilayetor, Tiflis 1904 (the 
authoritative work); N. Y. Mar, Yee o slove 
"ielebi", in ZVOIRAO, xx (1910); Zarzecki (consul 
‘of France at Van), La question kurdo-arménienne, in 
La Revue de Paris, 15 April 1914, and the diplomatic 
correspondence, publ. in the "Livres jaunes", the 
“Blue books" and the Russian "Orange book" of 
1914- 

othe aoth century. At the beginning of the 
20th century a new figure appeared on the Kurd 
horizon cutside of the usual centres of Kurd move- 
ments: Ibrahim Pasha b. Mabmid b. Timawl b. 
Ayyüb, chief of the Milli (Milan) tribe in the canton 
of Shariwérin (between Diyarbakr and Aleppo). 
Ibrahim Pasha had made himself an almost in- 
dependent position, When the constitution of 1908 
was proclaimed, he openly rebelled and retired to the 
mountains of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz where he was killed (M. 
Wiedemann, Ibrahim. Pascha's Glück und Ende, in 
Asien, vili, 1909, 34-7, 52-4, and Sir Mark Sykes, 
The caliphs’ last heritage, 317-27). 

A considerable agitation was aroused among the 
Kurds when the question of the Turco- Persian 
frontier was re-opened, After the check to the 
Russians in the Far East (Russo-Japanese War), 
Turkey in 1905 occupied the disputed cantons of 
Urmia and Sawdj-Bulik inhabited by the Kurds. The 
latter were drawn into the very complicated political 
game, Turkish occupation only ceased at the begin- 
ning of the Balkan War (in October 1912), but only to 
make room for Russian troops sent into the districts 
of Khoy and Urmia. Scions of noble Kurd families 
travelled in Russia. On 17 November 1913 a protocol 
of delimitation was signed at Istanbul and just before 
the World War, a Four-Power Commission (Turkey, 
Persia, Britain and Russia) succeeded in settling the 
frontier of the disputed regions by re-establishing 
generally the status quo of the beginning of the 19th 
century (cf. Minorsky, Turetsho-prrisdsk. rasgrani- 
Zeniye, in Iavestia Russ. Geogr. Obsht., Petrograd, lil 
[1916], 351-92). 

The War of 1914-18. In the course of the war 
from 1914 to 1938, the Kurds were between two 
fires. On the activities of Ismi‘ll Agha Simko, 
see sakk, On the interallied plans (March 
19:6) regarding Kurdistin, cf the documents 
im Rasdel Aziatshot Turtsié, Moscow 1924, 185-7, 
225. 

After 1917-18, the situation was radically changed, 
Kurd committees were formed everywhere (cf. Driver, 
Report on Kurdistan, Mount Carmel, Palestine 1919; 
this publication is in the British Museum). Sharif 
Pasha assumed the role of Kurd representative in 
Paris and on 22 March roro and r March 1520 
presented to the Peace Conference two memoirs on 
Kurd claims with a map of “Kurdistan intégral" (cf. 
L'Asie francaise, No. 175, 1919, 192-3). At the same 
time, on 20 December 1919, an arrangement was 
reached between Sharif Pasha and the Armenian 
representatives, and the two parties made conjointly 
declarations to the conference (cf. the text of the 
agreement in the newspaper Peydm-i Sabób, Istanbul, 
24 Feb. 1920; cf. also Le Temps, Paris, 10 March 
1920). The Treaty of Sèvres of 0 August 1920 having 
created Armenia (Arts. 88-93) out of the four wildyers 


(of Trebizond, Erzerüm, Vin and Bidlis), provided 
in articles 62-4 for “a local autonomy for the land 
where the Kurd element predominates, lying east of 
the Euphrates, to the south of the frontier of Armenia 
and to the north of the frontier of Turkey with Syria 
and Mesopotamia”. If the Kurd population within 
the limits mentioned showed to the Council of the 
League of Nations “that a majority of the population 
of these regions desires to be independent of Turkey 
and if the Council then thinks that this population is 
fit for independence”, Turkey agreed to conform to 
the recommendation, and in this case the Allied 
Powers would raise no objection to the voluntary ad- 
diesion to this “independent Kurd state" of the Kurds 
living in the wildyet of Mawsil. As a result of later 
events, the Kurd question reduced itself to the fate 
of the Kurds in the wild yet of Mawsil. The Turkish 
representatives held that “the Kurds differed in 
nothing from the Turks and that although speaking 
different languages, these two peoples formed a single 
bloc as regards race, faith and customs” (Conference 
at Lausanne, speech of Ismet Pasha at the meeting of 
23 Jan. 1923). By the decision of the Council of the 
Loague of Nations on 16 December 1925, the wildyet 
of Mawgil was allotted to*[ràk, buth with a stipulation 
reserving to the Kurds the fulfilment of their desires, 
notably that “officials of Kurd race should be ap- 
pointed for the government of their country, for the 
administration of justice and for teaching in the 
schools and that the Kurd language should be the 
official language of all these services", 

During the long negotiations concerning Mavs 
serious troubles broke out in the region of Kharpüt 
and Diyarbakr as a result of the insurrection of 
Shaykh Sa'Id NakshbandI Shaykh Sad was 
captured on 16 April 1925 and executed at DiyArbakr, 
After the settlement of the Mawsil question, the 
Turkish government in Ankara enforced a policy, the 
tendency of which was to eliminate from Kurdistan 
feudal and tribal influences; cf. Gentizon, L'in- 
survection kurde, in La Revue de Paris, 15 Oct. 
1925. 

i Ppibtiographys A history of the Kurds, the 
preliminaries of which have beon outlined above 
would necessitate a great deal of preparatory work 
and research in Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Aramaic 
and Georgian sources. A systematic ransacking of 
sources like the Selim-ndma of Hakim Idris and 
his soa Abu 'I-Fadl and the Ta*rikici dlam-drd-yi 
*ALbisi would yield a rich reward. The basis of our 
Knowledge of Kurd history is certainly the Sharaf- 
náma (down to 1005/1596). The text was published 
(mainly from a manuscript collated by the editor 
himself) by Veliaminof-Zernol, Scheref-nameh, i 
(history of the Kurds), St. Petersburg 1860; ii 
(variants of volume i, and general history of Turkey 
and Persia from the beginning of the Ottoman 
dynasty to 1005/1595), St. Petersburg 1862. New 
editions of it exist by M. ‘A. ‘Awnl, Cairo 1931, and 
by M. A. ‘Abbasl, Tehran 1343/1965; Arabic 
translations by M. J. Bendi Rojbayani, with co- 
pious notes and comments, Baghdad 1372/1953; 
M. A. “Awal and Yahya. al-Khashshdb, Cairo 
1958-62, 2 vols.; a Russian translation by E. I. 
Vasil'eva, i, Moscow 1967; the French translation 
by F.-B. Charmoy, Cheref-ndmah ou fastes de la 
nation hurde, in 2 volumes and four parts, St. 
Petersburg 1868-75, includes commentaries (in- 
cluding a translation of the relevant chapters in the 
Diihn-nwmá of Hadidit Khalifa), but is now in 
many respects out-of-date and lacks an index. Cf. 
also the works of H. Barb, Über die Kurden- 
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Chronik von Schere; Geschichlliche Skisse d. 33 ver- 
schiedenen hurdischen FürstengeschecMer; Geschichte 
v. 5 Kurden-Dynastien; Gesch. v. weiteren Kurden- 
Dynastien; Geschichte d. kurdischen Fürstenherr- 
schaft in Bidlis, which appeared respectively in 
SB Ah. Wien, x (1853), 258-76; xxii (1857), 3-28; 
xxvii (1858), 3-54; xxxi (1859); xxxii (1859), 
145:50. The lost history of Kurdistin by Muham- 
mad Efendi Shahrazürl (d. 1073/1662 at Medina, 
cf. Tádj al-'arüs, s.v, Kurd), had not come to tight 
by 1927. For the histories of the house of Ardalàn, 
cf. siswa, where should be added the history (to 
1254/1834) of Khusraw b. Muhammad b. Minücihr, 
cf. E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits persans de 
la Bibl. Nationale, i, 305, No. 498. On the Risilat 
Anséb al-Akrdd, belonging to the Asiatic Museum 
of Petrograd, ct. Romaskevié in Mélanges Asia- 
tique, new ser, Petrograd 7918, 392. The news- 
paper Zdr-i Kurmündii (of Rawándiz) published 
in Kurdish a short history Ghunéa-yi Dahdristin. 
(1926) and annonaced the early publication of the 
To’rikh-i Kurdn of Zayn al-‘Abidin Beg. General 
information on Kurd history will be found in G. 
Campanile, Storia della regione di Kurdistan e delle 
sete di religione ivi cxistenti, Naples 1818; E. 
Quatremére, Notice sur le Masdlih aLabsdr, in 
Notices et extraits, xiii, 1838; C. Rich, Narrative of 
a residence in Koordisian, London 1836 (cf. sutay- 
wawryya); Charmony, in the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Sharaj-ndma; P. Lerch, Isledovaniva. 
0b iranskikh KurdoAA, St. Petersburg 1856, i, 20-33; 
G. Hoffmann, Aussiige aus syrischen Akten persi- 
scher Martyrem, Leipzig 1880; W. Tomaschek, 
Sasun, in SB Ak. Wien (1895), 133-4; M. Bittner, 
Der Kurdengau Uschnuje, in ibid., 133; H. Rawlin- 
son and A. Wilson in the Encycl. Britannico, 1911, 
xv, 949-51; Addai Scher, Episodes de l'histoire du 
Kurdistan, in JA, xv (roto), 110-40 = the events 
of 1202, t508, 1510-12 (Djazira), 1523, 1689, 1712 
(‘Amadiya), 1820-36 (Rawandiz) ; E. B. Soane, To 
Mesopotamia . . . in disguise, London 1912, ch. xvi; 
V. Minorsky, Kurdi, St. Petersburg 1915; G. R. 
Driver, Studies in Kurdish history, mn BSOS, ii 
(1922), 491-513; V. Minorsky, La domination des 
Dailamites, in Publ. Soc. Ét. Ir. et Arts persans, 
Paris 1932 (also in Zranica, twenty articles, Tehran 
1964, 12-30); idem, La Perse au XV* s. entre la 
Turquie et Venise, in ibid., No. 3, Paris 1933; A. 
Sakisian, Abdel Khan, seigneur kurde de Bitlis au 
XVII s. et ses trésors, in JA, ccxxix (1937), 253-70; 
A. Safrastian, Kurds and Kurdistan, London 1948; 
M. Canard, H'amdanides, i, Algiers 1951; M. A. 
Zaki, Ta'rikh al-duial wa 'i-imárát al-kurdiyya fi 
"laha al-isidmi, Ar. tr. M. ‘A. ‘Awnl, Cairo 1364. 
1945; Cl. Cahen, Un traité d'armurerie compost pour 
Saladin, in BEO, Damas, xii (1947-8), 1-163; V. 
Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history. 1. New light 
on the Shaddadids of Ganja, II. The Shaddádids of 
Ani, IIl. Prekistory of Saladin, London 1953; 
idem, Thomas of Melsop* on the Timurid-Turkman. 
wars, in Prof. Muhammad Shafi volume, Lahore 
1955, 145-70; Mongol place-names in Muhri Kurdi- 
stan, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 58-81; Cl. Cahen, Con- 
tribution à l'hisloire du Diyàr-Bakr au quatorzième 
siècle, in JA (1955), 65-100; H. A. R. Gibb, The 
armies of Saladin, in Studies on the civilization of 
Islam, Boston 1966, 74-90; idem, The achievement 
of Saladin, in ibid., 91-07; M. S. Lazarev, Kurd- 
istan i Kurdshaya problema, Moscow 1964; A. 
Khaltin, Bora za Kurdistan, Kurdskiy vopros v 
metdunarodnibh otnoskentyakh XIX veka, Moscow 
1963; D?alile Džalil, Vosstanie Kurdov 1880 goda, 
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Moscow 1966; N. Kh. Mahmudov, The Kurdish 
people [in Armenian], Erivan 1950; M. M. “Umar 
alfAbbisl, Imárat Bahdindm al-Sabbasiyya fi 
Kurdistan al-wuslá, Baghdad 1972; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four centuries of medern “Irag, Oxford 1925. 

(V. Muvorsxy) 


C. From 1920 to the present day. 

The First World War (1914-18) led to many poli- 
tical upheavals in the Near and Middle East. The 
Arab countries (Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan. 
and Irak) were detached from the Ottoman Empire. 
The sultanate was abolished in 1922, the republic 
proclaimed in Turkey on 23 October and the caliphate 
suppressed on 3 March 1924. Finally, the Council of 
the League of Nations assigned to ‘Irak the wildyet of 
Mawsil on 26 December 1925. For his part, General 
Ridi Khán overthrew in Persia the Kidiér dynasty 
and founded the Pahlavi dynasty on 23 October 1925. 
These rectifications of frontiers resulted in rendering 
still more complicated the situation of the Kurds who, 
instead of living under only two governments, the 
Ottoman Empire and the Persian Empire, were 
henceforth to find themselves divided between five 
different countries: Turkey, Iran, ‘Irak, with some 
quite important minorities in Syria and several 
colonies in the lands of Soviet Transcaucasia, 


| sc. Armenia, Georgia and Adharbaydjan. From 


now on, their destiny would evolve differently, 
according to the different states which sheltered 
them. 

General bibliography: F. de Richemont, 
Minorités du Proche-Orient, le problème des Kurdes, 
in Rev. polit. et parlementaire, cixxv (1938); L. 
Rambout, Les Kurdes et le droit. Des textes. Des 
faits, Paris 1947; Memorandum sur la situation des 
Kurdes et leurs revendications réseni a l'ONU, 
Paris 1948; W. G. Elphinston, The Kurdish ques- 
tion, in J RCAS, xxxift (1948), 38-51; B. Nikitine, 
Les Kurdes, essai sociologique et historique, Paris 
1956; S. S. Gavan, Kurdistan, divided nation of the 
Middle East, London 1958; J. Joseph, The Nesto- 
rians amd their Muslim neighbours. A study of 
seesieru influences on their relations, Princeton 19617 
J. Blan, Le problème kurde, essai sociologique et 
historique, Brussels 1963; D. Kinnane, The Kurds 
and Kurdistan, London 1964; A. Ghassemlou, 
Kurdistan and the Kurds, Prague-London 19653, 
H. Arfa, The Kurds, an historical and political study, 
London 1966; I. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 
étude de la revolution de 1961, Neuchatel 1970 
(Bibl., 390-414). 

In Turkey, from after the First World War and 
during the long negotiations concerning Mawsil, some 
Kurdish nationalists, disillusioned at seeing their 
hopes of an independent Kurdistan vanish, a Kurdi- 
stn foreseen by the Treaty of Sèvres (10 August 1920) 
but suppressed by the Treaty of Lausanne (24 June 
1923), provoked troubles. Shaykh Said Nakshbandt 
of Piran led a rebellion in the regions of Urfa, Severek 
and Diyarbakir, either through religious fanaticism 
and respect for the caliphate (Gentizon} or at the 
alleged instigation of Britain (Mustafa Kemal). The 
Shaykh was soon made a prisoner, judged by the 
‘Tribunals of Independence (April-June 1925) and 
hanged at Diyarbakir with 53 other insurgents. The 
whole trial was followed by the Turkish newspaper 
Vabit, from 20 April 1341/1925 to the 28 June, 
insisting upon the nationalist character of the move- 
ment, The failure of the attempt forced the leaders 
who had escaped to seek refuge abroad. 

‘On 3 October 1927, the Kurdish National League 
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Hoyboun ("Independence") was constituted by the 
fusion of all the old committees or associations. Ihsan 
Nari Pasha of Bitlis was nominated commander-in- 
chief and a civil administration was established. Some 
conversations even took place with the representa- 
tives of the Turkish government in September 1928 at 
Shaykh-i Kóprü with the promise of a general 
amnesty for those who had been compromised. The 
few Kurds who came forward were massacred, After 
that, the revolt of Agri Dağ (Ararat) (1930-2) broke 
out in the spring. Well-organised militarily, the 
Kurdish troops, who were supported by the tribes in 
the region of Diyarbakir, achieved some spectacular 
successes, but ended by succumbing under the blows 
of a Turkish army, 45,000 men strong and supplied 
with modern equipment in artillery end aircrait, The 
Second International, in its session at Zurich, pub- 
lished a resolution of its executive in favour of the 
Kurdish people (Vol. vii, no. 60, 30 August 1930). 
The attitude of the Soviets at the time has been 
interpreted differently by Agabekofi, in his Mémoires, 
published in French in 1930, and by M. A. Kondkarian 
in the Russian newspaper of Paris, Dni, of 31 August 
1930, the former speaking of a Soviet activity among 
the Kurds themselves and led from Tauris by a 
certain Minossian who represented the G.P.U. there, 
and the latter asserting to the contrary that the Turks 
found an aid and complete assistance from the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks outside. From 1931 to 1934, some 
periodic convulsions were felt at Menemen, Erzurum, 
Diyarbakir, and, in a series of articles of the Haki- 
miyel-i Milli, Burhan Assaf Bey denounces Armeno- 
Kurdish intrigues, Soon a Turkish law was promul- 
gated on 5 May 1932 which established a plan 
destined to organise an actual deportation of Kurds 
to the interior of Turkey. This law, however, was only 
to be applied after the visit of the Shah of Iran to 
Ankara in the summer of 1934. But henceforth, 
officially there were no longer Kurds in Turkey. All 
the inhabitants of the eastern provinces were from 
now on regarded as "mountain Turks 

his psychological error and the assimilation of 
the Kurds by force were to trigger off in 1937-8 a 
new revolt, as its centre, the mountainous region of 
Darsim, inhabited by the Zaza Kurds. It was Sayyid 
Ridi, shoyAA of the Nakshband! brotherhood, who 
headed it. This revolt was the most terrible for the 
Kurds, for it was suppressed with the utmost harsh- 
ness by the Turks. After having hanged the shayhh 
and ten of his companions at al-‘Aziz on 15 November 
1937, the Turks erased Darsim from the map and 
replaced this ill-fated name with that of Tunceli. The 
‘Kurds disappeared from the official vocabulary, and 
the region remained under martial law until 1946. 

After this, there was no more armed uprising in 
Turkey. Kurdistan stayed calm throughout the 
Second World War, during which Turkey moreover 
remained neutral. There followed a certain softening 
of the régime for the Kurdish regions, Meanwhile, 
intellectuals were always strictly watched; 49 of them 
were even arrested in December 1959 and accused of 
separatism. The military coup d'état of the 27 May 
3960 was folloved by a new more liberal constitution, 
Despite some declarations by official personages 
(cited in the Swedish journal Dagens Nyheter, 
36 November r960; cf. C.E.K. Paris, no. 12, 8), some 
articles on Kurdistan and the Kurds were able to 
appear in the Turkish press and, between 1965 and 
1968, some bilingual, Turko-Kurdish journals: Dicle 
Ferat and Deng, a Kurdish grammar, a Kurdo- 
Turkish dictionary, a play Biríma res "The black 
wound”, and the long classical poem Mesm-o-Zin saw 
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the light of day. But soon everywhere the journals 
were forbidden, published works confiscated and their 
authors prosecuted. In addition, to avoid all possible 
contamination by events in *Iráki Kurdistan, which 
had been in revolt for several years, a presidential 
decree of 25 January 1967 and published in the 
official journal no. 12,527 of r4 February 1967 
declared: "It is illegal and forbidden to introduce the 
country and to distribute, under whatsoever form, 
every publication, record or tape registered of foreign 
origin and in the Kurdish language". Some virulent 
articles against the Kurds appeared in the Turkish 
nationalist review Otüben (no. 40, April 1967, no. 42, 
June 1967; cited in Vanly, Kurdistan irakien, 293- 
300). It was this which led to a retort by the associa- 
tions of Kurdish students of 19 Kurdish towns, 
protesting that such an attitude was contrary to 
art, 12 of the Constitution and art. 37 and 44 of the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923). In April 1970, brutal 
police operations in the town of Silvan, in the 
province of Diyarbakir, provoked the condemnation 
of the Kurdish students and of liberal Turks (cf. 
Milliyet, June-July 1970), as well as the question, 
on 24 July 1970, in the House, of a Kurdish deputy, 
‘Mehmet Ali Aybar, an old president of the Labour 
Party of Turkey (nr). The Fourth Congress of the 
tir (29-31 October 1970), in a resolution, recognised 
the right of existence of the Kurdish people in Turkey 
(Vanly, Survey, 51-4). More than the ethnic and 
political side, it seems that from now on the economic 
‘and social question must play a role in the solution 
of the Kurdish problem in Turkey (Rambont, 23-44; 
Nikitine, 196-8; J. Blau, 35-40; Ghassemlou, 50-62; 
Arfa, 33-46). 

Bibliography: Dr. Sh. Sekbin, Kurdlar Türk- 
lerden ne istiyorlar, Cairo 1323; idem, La question 
kurde. Des problèmes des minorités, Paris 1933; P- 
Gentizon, L'insurrection hurde, in Rev. de Paris, 
15 October 1925; idem, Mustapha Kemal ou 
l'Orient en marche, Paris 1929; H. C. Armstrong, 
Mustafa Kemal, an intimate study of a dictator, 
London 1932 (French tr. Paris 1933); Kurd Oglu, 
Kurdt i imperializm, im Bulletin Press) Sredn, 
Vostoka, Tashkent 1932, no. 13-14, 94-118; M. 
Pogorelov, Kwrdskit vopros, in Voyna i revolutsiva, 
iii (1925), 138-53; Hoyboun, Cairo, no. 2 (1928), Les 
massacres kurdes de Turquie; Bletch Chirguh, La 
question hurde, ses origines et ses causes, in Hoyboun, 
no. 6 (1930) ; H. A. Gibbons, The case of Kurdistan 
against Turkey, Princeton 1929; R. Forbes, Conflict 
Angora to Afghanistan, New York 1931; M. Fany, 
La nation kurde et son évolution sociale, Paris 1933; 
J. L. Nehru, Glimpses of world history, Allahabad 
1935; Ahmed Rechid, Les droits minoritaires en 
Turquie dans le passe et dans le présent, Paris 1935; 
anon., La Turquie devant la question kurde, in Le 
Temps, 13 August 1937; R. A. von Kral, Das Lasd 
Kemal Atatürk, Vienna-Leipzig 1935; “Abd al- 
“Aziz Yàmulkl, Kurdistan Kurd iptiléll, Baghdad 
1947; Sarif Firat, Doğu illeri Varto tarihi, Ankara 
1945; 1961; Dr. M. N, Dersimi, Kurdistan tarihinde 
Dersim, Aleppo 1952; S. Ustüngel, Savaş yolu, the 
read of struggle, Russ. tr. 1951, Czech. 
German tr. 1953; Bencet Cemal, Şeyk Sait isyans, 
Istanbul 1955; R. Hilmi, Ma&dlà, Baghdad 1956; 
anon, Tasnak-Hoyboun, Ankara 1931; Centre 
d'Etudes Kurdes, C.E.K. Paris, no. 12 (1961); La 
Turquie moderne face au Kurdistan de la Turquie, 
no. 13 (1961); La situation des Kurdes dans le Kurdi 
stan de la Turquie, no. 19 (1961), L'épreuve kurde; I. 
C. Vanly, Survey of the national question of Turkis) 
Kurdistan with historical background, n.p. 1972. 
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In Ina, the situation of the Kurds has always been 
different from that which they experienced in Turkey. 
Indeed, the Iranian government often insists on the 
affinities, as much racial as historic, which unite the 
two peoples. But this does not pravent political and 
social malaises appearing from time to time, and 
conflicts, often latent, sometimes bloody, must be 
recorded. Already during the Great War, the province 
of Adharbaydian in northern Persia had been troubled 
by the movements of the Turkish or Russian armies 
on this territory. The chief of the Shakik, Ismi‘l 
Agha Simko, profited from it to attempt to carve out 
for himself a small Kurdish state of which he intended 
to assume the ieadership. He also succeeded in uniting 
under his command the Kurdish tribes of the north 
of the country, achieving several victories over the 
Turks, the Assyrians and the Iranian troops, changing 
camp according to the circumstances. He also became 
the only authority of the region, to the west of Lake 
Urmiya, finally to be assassinated at Ushnu by the 
Iranians on the 21 June 1930 (Arfa, 48-54), in the 
‘same manner in which he had murdered the Assyrian 
Patriarch, Mar Shimun Benjamin, on the 3 March 
1918 (Joseph, 140-1). 

For his part, further to the south, in the province 
of Kurdistan, Salar al-Dawla Kadjar, related by 
marriage to the great Kurdish families of Sanandadii, 
rose in revolt, but was defeated. Some Kurdish chiefs 
refused to be disarmed, and it was not until 1930 that 
Dja‘far Sultan surrendered (Arfa, 64-7; Ghassemlou, 
73-9). 

But the Second World War was also bound to have 
a great influence on Kurdish nationalism in Iran. 
Indeed, the occupation of the provinces of the north 
and west of the country by the Soviet and British 
troops (25 August 1941), followed by the abdication of 
Ridá Shah (16 September 1941) favoured, by the 
enfecblement of the central power, the movements of 
emancipation, and, for several months, the Iranian 
army had to confront harshly Hama Rashid Khan of 
Baneh who, aided by numerous neighbouring tribes, 
had made himself master of the Sardasht-Baneh- 
Macivàn region in the summer of 1942 (Arfa, 67-70). 
But this was only the prelude to a real independence 
movement. First of all, the Kurds profited from the 
situation to form (September 1942) in the no-man's- 
land where central authority had disappeared an 
organisation Komelat jiyant Kurdistan "Committee 
for the Life (Resurrection) of Kurdistan" (Eagleton, 
34). This nationalist but quite conservative committee. 
was composed of city intellectuals and of petits 
bourgeois from Mahabad, the ancient Sawdj-Bulak. 
(¢-vv.], but to which the religious shayhis and chiefs of 
tribes soon rallied, Soon Kadi (Kazi) Mubammad, 
from a family of rich notables and a jurist himself, 
adhered to it in his turn (October 1944) and after the 
end of the war, all these judged the occasion favour- 
able and proclaimed on the 22 January 1946 the 
Kurdish Republic of Mahábád, in the heart of the 
autonomous Republic of Ádharbaydjün, which had 
been established at Tabriz, In fact, Kad! Muhammad 
wished rather for internal autonomy within the frame- 
work of the Iranian empire. This small state, with its 
limited area, to the west and south of Lake Urmia, 
was well-organised; schools and hospitals were 
opened, classical books and reviews in the Kurdish 
language were published, attempts were made to 
promote the development of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and hygiene, A small army was constituted 
of tribal elements with four generals, among them 
Mollà Mustafa Barzdnf, who came from ‘Irak with his 
well-equipped contingent of armed men, But on the 


departure from the Iranian territories of the Russian 
army (May 1946), who had helped the autonomous 
republic of Adharbaydjan, the government of Tehran 
was to recover the dissident provinces of the north of 
the country. Kägi Mubammad surrendered, but was 
hanged at dawn on 31 March 1947 together with 
several other chiefs. The Kurdish Republic of 
Mahibàd had lasted eleven months. But this event 
had a great repercussion among all the Kurds (Arfa, 
70-102; Ghassemlou, 76-82; Rambout, 94-108 and 
‘especially Eagleton, passim). Then, in September 1950 
and February 1956, for economic reasons, the tribe of 
Dijavánrüdi was taken to task by the troops of the 
Shah and harshly repressed, on the pretext that it 
refused to pay its taxes, give up its arms and devote 
itself to the cultivation of kashish., According to 
Rondot (Vie intel, 1955, 107-9), the efficacy of the 
intervention of the Iranian troops was the first 
positive result of the Baghdad Pact (1955). Since 
these last backwashes, the Iranian government, by 
constructive social reforms, attempted to gain the 
sympathy and even the help of its numerous Kurdish 
population. It published at Tehran, from May 1959 to 
May 1963, the weekly K wrdistdn, in which literature, 
religion, sciences, history and even politics were com- 
petently treated. Later on the *rakl government 
accused that of Tehran of having aided, materially 
and morally, the insurrection movement of the Kurds 
in “Irak. But this political attitude has in no way 
changed the distrustful position of the Iranian 
authorities with regard to its own Kurds. 
Bibliography: P. Rondot, Les revendications 
nationales kurdes, in ETI, 1946/2, 114-20; idem, 

Le mouvement national kurde en 1946, it, ibid., 

1947/2, 128-41; idem, L'erpérience de Mahabad et 
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tr. in Orient-Occident, ccoxxxiz, 362 [17 July 

1956); R. Rossow Jr, The battle of Azerbaijan, 

1946, in MEJ (Winter 1956); W. Douglas, Sirange 
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Jr. The Kurdish Republic of 1946, London 1963; 

‘Th. Bois, Mahabad, une éphémère république kurde 
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L C. Vanly, Aspects de la question nationale kurde 

en Iran, Paris 1959; Parviz Homayounpour, 

L'affaire d' Azerbaidjan, Lausanne 1967. 

In någ, the period from the end of the First 
World War to the revolution of 1958 saw the founda- 
tion of the now “raid state and the establishment of 
the Hāshimite monarchy. The British who, at San 
Remo (1 May 1920) were to receive from the League 
of Nations a mandate over ‘Irdk and Palestine, were 
charged with organising the land which they had 
already occupied militarily. Few among them knew 
the Kurds and their problems, which rendered their 
task difficult. In December 1918, Major Noel installed 
at Sulaymant Mabmüd Barzandji (1880-1956) as 
governor, buhndár, with authority over the Kurdish 
tribes situated between the Great Zab and the Diyala. 
At the end of six months, Shaykh Mabmüd pro- 
claimed the independence of Kurdistan (end of May 
1919), and the British army had to intervene to 
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overcome him. Wounded at the battle of Bazyan 
(rz June ror9), Mabmüd was taken prisoner and 
condemned to death, but, with his sentence com- 
muted, was sent into exile to India, Meanwhi 
several British officers had been assassinated at 
Zakho, ‘Amādiyya and ‘Akra. Major Soane governed 
instead of the shayhh, and calm soon returned. 
Difficulties arose with the installation as king in 
Baghdad (23 August 1921) of the Amir Paygal of 
Arabia, who had been chased from Damascus by the 
French, and the intention of attaching to the “rakt 
crown the wilayet of Mawsil, which the Turks con- 
tinued to claim and which the Kurds wanted to 
organise for their owa profit, The recent Treaty of 
Sèvres (ro August 1920) recognised in effect the right 
of the Kurds to independence, Since agitation did not 
cease to spread over the whole of Kurdistan, Shaykh 
Mabmüd was recalled to Sulaymániyya (September 
1922) and was no longer content with the title of 
‘dukmadas, but proclaimed himself king of the whole ot 
Kurdistan (Novernber). He set up a government of 
eight members, issued postage and fiscal stamps, 
levied taxes on tobacco and published a newspaper 
Roji Kurdistan “The sun of Kurdistan" which 
gives many details of all these events (Edmonds, 4 
Kurdish newspaper: Rhosh-i Kurdistan, in JRCAS, 
xii (1925), On 2g December 1922, His Britannic 
Majesty's government and the government of Iräk 
recognised "'the right of the Kurds living within the 
frontiers of Iraq to establish a Kurdish government 
within these frontiers, in the hope that the different 
Kurdish elements would reach agreement as soon as 
possible on the form to give to this government and 
the extent of its frontiers, and that they would send 
to Baghdad some responsible delegates to discuss 
their economic and political relations with His 
Britannic Majesty's government and the government 
of Iraq" (Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, 312; 
Rambout, 58-9). But there were soon frictions between 
King Mabmüd and his British protectors, as well as 
with some Kurds who envied his authority. His 
intrigues with the Turks also triggered off raids by 
the R.A.F., who forced him to take refuge at Sardash 
(3 March 1923), where he published a newspaper, 
Bangé haqq “The call of truth". He stayed there 
until 1930, the year which saw the end of the British 
mandate. 

This new political régime did not help the situation 
of the Kurds of “Irak much, for the “Irak govern- 
ment wanted immediately to withdraw from the 
Kurdish regions the local Kurdish officials in order to 
install Arabs and to suppress the teaching of the 
Kurdish language in the administrations of the north. 
Whence a malaise which degenerated into open revolt 
when "Iràki soldiers opened fire on the civil popula» 
tion of Sulaymaniyya (6 September 1930). Shaykh 
Mabmüd once more headed the movement. The 
‘“Iraki army was incapable of bringing it to an end 
(September 1930-April 1931), and asked for the 
intervention of the R.A.F. This was very severely 
criticised by a number of Britons, and especially in a 
Note of General H. C. Dobbs, former High Commis- 
sioner at Baghdid; Mabmüd was sent into house 
arrest in Baghdad. In 193r, Shaykh Abmad of 
Barzan, a less balanced personage, as Longrigg says 
(86, x03), quarrelled with a neighbouring Kurdish 
chief. In order to restore calm, the government under- 
took a winter campaign which also necessitated the 
intervention of the R.A.P, (cf. Mumford and Wilson, 
The Crisis . . ). There was a new uprising in 1933-4, 
and Shaykh Abmad and his young brother Molla 
Mustafa, who had helped him militarily, were forced 


to reside at Kirkük and then at Sulaymaniyya. In 
1941, during the abortive insurrectional adventure of 
Rashid ‘Al Gaylint and the "Golden cadre", 
Shaykh Mabmüd, who had profited from it to escape 
from Baghdad, had tried to raise a levy of Kurdish 
troops to help the British (Longrigg, 295). In 1943, 
Molla Mustafa Barzánl, in residence at Sulaymaniyya, 
unhappy with the food supplies and the social con- 
ditions of his supporters, succeeded in escaping as far 
as his territory of Barzün, accompanied by Shaykh 
Latif, son of Shaykh Mabmiid, and raised the stand- 
ard of the revolt, A Kurd, Madjid Mustafa, named as 
Minister of State, intervened to settle the affair. 
Barzani surrendered on condition that the Kurdish 
districts would be better provisioned, that Kurdish 
and non-Arab officials would be sent there, and finally 
that schools and hospitals would be opened in 
Kurdistan. These conditions, accepted by Nürl Sa‘td, 
the Prime Minister, who even foresaw the establish- 
ment of an entirely Kurdish liwa? (Longrigg, 325), 
were not agreed by the regent ‘Abd al-Tlah and, in the 
spring of 1945, the revolt broke out more fiercely. 
‘This time it was more serious. The Kurds achieved 
several spectacular victories, while the army under- 
went heavy losses. Once again the R.A.F. came to 
play its role of saviour of "Iri and the Haghimite 
monarchy, At the end of August, the operation was 
completed. Molla Mustafa withdrew to Iran with a 
arty of his troops and his plunder (Rambout, 74-80), 
Four of his officers who had had faith in governmental 
promises of amnesty, Mustafa Khushnavé, ‘Izzat 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Muhammad Mahmüd and Khayr 
Alb ‘Abd al-Karim, were tried and executed on 
19 June 1947. 

Alter these events determined by force, all that 
remained for the Kurdish nationalists of Irak was to 
go underground, and this is what they did. They 
founded the Democratic Party of Kurdistan (D.P.K.) 
with leftist tendencies, and published two bulletins 
Azadi "Liberty" and Risgari "Liberation". In its 
second issue (October 1946), the latter extolled an 
Armeno- Kurdish Union. At the same period, Colonel 
Elphinston, chief of the Intelligence Service in the 
Levant, asked himself if these efforts were not going 
to lead to the constituting of a Republic of the Soviet 
Union with an Armeno-Kurdish character, In any 
ease, the calm returned, the Kurds profited from the 
liberty which had been left them to work with more 
ardour in the cultural domain. Literary reviews saw 
the light of day. Collections of poetry and articles on 
the history of Kurdistan and famous Kurds of the 
past were published. Sulaymániyya became a very 
active cultural centre and a lively seat of Kurdish 
nationalism. 
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‘Iriki Kurdistán since the proclamation of the 
"Iráki Republic (14 July 1956) until r970 underwent 
many vicissitudes. This Republic aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the Kurds who, with the other political 
parties, had participated in the overthrow of the 
Hashimite monarchy. For the first time in history, 
the (provisional) Constitution of the state proclaimed. 
in effect, “the Arabs and Kurds are associated in this 
nation”, The Constitution guaranteed their national 
rights within the heart of the ‘Irak! entity (art. 3) 
(cf. Orient, no. 7 (rd quarter 1958), 191-9). For his 
part, General ‘Abd al-Karim Kasim (q.v. reinstated 
the Kurdish officials suspended in 1947 and author- 
ised (2 September 1958) Molla Mustafa, who had 
taken refuge in the Soviet Union since this date, to 
return to ‘Irāķ. He received him there with joy on 
the 7 October 1958, while his companions in exile 
returned in April 1959. Kasim gave him a personal 
guard and a house in Baghdid and, for some time, 
made him his counsellor te whom he paid attention. 
The Kurdish Democratic Party, which had prepared 
itself in secret for the great day and, from April 1959 
published its weekly newspaper Xebat "Struggle", 
"was authorised to appear. The Kurdish reviews and 
newspapers prospered, and from now on had a politi- 
cal aspect no longer simply a literary one, But this 
state of euphoria was not to last much longer, and 
the struggle of the Kurds for liberty broke out again 
and lasted ten years, interrupted by arrests and by 
more and more terrible reprisals. Four periods may 
be distinguished here: 

Difficulties—as much external as internal—were 
not lacking for the "Faithful Leader". His see-saw 
politics ended by his setting everyone against him. 
The Kurds themselves, impatient to see him fulfil the 
promises which were late in coming, ended up by 
taking up arms against his dictatorial régime. 
Naturally, Molla Mustafa headed the movement 
(9 September 1961). This uprising was in no way 
tribal, for it was truly all the “IrakI Kurds, peasants 
and townsfolk, intellectuals and feudalis's, who 
formed a bioc against Kasim. The riposte was ter- 
rible: a strict economic blockade to starve the north 
of the country; massive bombardments with napalm, 
burning villages and harvests and shooting women, 
‘old men and children as well as combatants, but 
which only electrified the courage of the Kurds who, 
in March 1962, vere the uncontested masters of all 
the ‘“Lraki north, with the exception of the cities 
where the government troops were garrisoned. The 
losses of the army quickly rendered this war in the 
finest colonialist style unpopular. The soldiers 
deserted or went over to the enemy; business and 
commerce were reduced to nothing. A coup d'état 
was afoot, and the Kurds—without whom nothing 
could be done—were kept well-informed. At dawn of 
8 February 1965, Kasim disappeared tragically from 
the political scene and, frem the next day, the Kurds 
declared the ceasefire. The Baath (Ba‘th) took power 
in Baghdad, But when the Kurds reminded the new 


government of their neutrality, they were met with 
excuses, However, negotiations were embarked on 
and, on the 24 April 1963, the Kurds even presented 
a detailed Memorandum in which they expressed 
their desiderata. (Orient, no. 26 (2ad quarter 1963), 
207-11). Meanwhile, once it considered itself quite 
strong, the Batthist government imprisoned the 
Kurdish deputies, issued an ultimatum (ro June 
1965) and the same day resumed hostilities with an 
increased violence. As in the interval, the Bath had 
also assumed power in Damascus, the Syrians lent 
assistance to their “Iräķi friends by sending aircraft 
and the Yarmük Brigade. The Kurds had soon 
eliminated the latter. They multiplied their am- 
bushes, seized military posts and convoys of muni- 
tions and took prisoners by hundreds. The “Irakl 
army, beaten and humiliated, thea brought in the 
“National Guard”, aid of the Ba‘thist government, 
whose atrocities against the communists and all the 
‘opponents of the régime aroused universal reproba- 
tion. By a new coup d'état, aided by the army, 
General ‘Abd al-Salām ‘Arif ousted the Ba‘th and 
took all power into his own hands (r8 November 
1963). Military actions did not continue any the less. 
Barzáni launched an appeal to the International 
Red Cross (September 1963; Vanly, 319-21), and the 
Kurds addressed themselves to the Pope on the 
occasion of his journey to the Holy Land (2 January 
1964; L'Orient, Beirut, no, 5240 (¢ January 1964); 
complete text in C.E.K. no. 30, 82-8; cf. Mauries, 
95, 96). 

With a view to finally settling the Kurdish problem, 
Field-Marshal ‘Arif negociated a ceasefire (to Febru- 
ary 1964) which Moll Mustafa accepted without even. 
consulting the political bureau of the D.P.K. The 
Kurds who, as much as the "Irális, needed a breathing 
space, profited from it to make known to the outside 
world the true situation, thanks to foreign journalists 
who came to visit them; they renewed their provisions 
in livestock and munitions, The ‘IrakI government, 
occupied with still-born projects of Arab unity, left 
things to settle down, persuaded that in the end 
everything would be settled through weariness. 
Nothing came of it and the Kurds, disillusioned at 
seeing that no-one was seriously occupied with their 
demands, after October 1964 resolved to organise in 
effect their internal autonomy. They nominated 
administrative officials at all levels, levied dues and 
taxes, meted out justice in their tribunals. Naturally 
too, their troops were better-and-better equipped and 
trained. For the Sixth Congress of the D.P.K. (1-7 
July 1964), the general state of the revolution (9-r0 
October £964) as well as the new organisation of the 
Party and Constitution (17 October), cf. Vanly, 227- 
44 and texts: Constitution, 375-6, Administrative 
Law, 376-7. On the military organisation, ibid., 
244-8; Pradier, 210-23. 

But the ceasefire of February was bound to 
provoke a serious crisis in the heart of the Kurdish 
insurrectional movement between Darzán| and the 
political bureau of the D.P.K., which in a brochure 
published on the 19 April, L'accord *rif-Barzáni, wne 
paiz ou une capitulation? accused him of having by 
this accord betrayed the objectives of the revolution. 
There was even a bloody engagement at Mawat, on 
17 July, between antagonistic groups. At the Sixth 
Congress, 14 out of the x7 members of the political 
bureau were excluded from the party, among them 
Ibrihim Abmad and Djalil Talabinl, and took 
refuge in Iran. This crisis due to differences of view 
between theoreticians and realists, despite its miseries, 
did not have any repercussions on the later military 
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events (cf, Vanly, 218-25; Pradier, 203-9, Viennot, 
98-113; Arfa, 149-53). 

But the ambiguity of the situation between Kurds 
and *[rüis was bound soon to be dissipated. On 
10 May 1964, the ‘Irāķi government promulgated a 
new provisional Constitution which passed over in 
silence the rights of the Kurds explicitly recognised 
in the srd art. of the Constitution of 1958. This would 
not do for the Kurds who, for their part, had not 
disarmed their troops, The spring offensive was 
launched on the 4th March r965 by almost the entire 
<Irāķī army (infantry, armour, aircraft) with at its 
head General ‘Abd al-Rahmin ‘Arif, brother of the 
President. It began by achieving some local successes 
(March-May), but in summer (June-September) some 
murderous combats developed in the chain of Safin. 
The small town of Pendjwin, which had been de- 
stroyed, was occupied by the ‘Iraklis. Throughoat this 
period, while the Kurds used artillery for the first 
time, the ‘Iraigis used toxic gases, but suffered heavy 
losses (4,194 killed, 2,201 wounded, x2 tanks destroyed 
and s aircraft shot down). Egypt helped ‘trak (Le 
Monde, z3 October). The winter campaign (22 
December r95s-end February 1966) was resumed 
with intensity. Oa rst January 1966, Barzànl sent a 
Memorandum to the U.N.O. (text in Vaaly, 378-9). 
On 13 April 1966, Marshal ‘Abd al-Salàm ‘Arif was 
Killed in a helicopter accident. His brother, the 
general, was chosen to replace him as head of state. 
‘The same day as this death a new offensive began to 
liquidate definitively the rebellion. This campaign, 
which lasted from x2 April to 15 Tune, was particu- 
larly notable in May for the battle of Rawándiz or 
Hendrin, the “Kurdish Verdun", as an eye-witness 
called it, R. Maurits (171-213), and was transformed 
into a rout for the ‘Irakis who, despite intensive use 
of napalm, lost 1,056 killed, 476 wounded, 600 
mercenaries, the “cavaliers of Saladin” were put out 
of action and an enormous booty taken. The Kurds 
for their part only had to tameat 38 killed and 85 
‘wounded. Despite proclamations of victory, after a 
new ceasefire demanded from the rs June by the 
government, an accord negociated by the Prime 
Minister Bazzaz (d. 28/6/73) was signed on 29 June 
1966 (Vanly, 379; Viennot, thesis, ii, 189-92). Some 
secret clauses recognised in effect a certain autonomy 
for the Kurds of ‘Irik; ‘Arif made a visit to Barzani 
(28 October) to try to reach agreement with him, for 
the ‘Irak! General Staff, unhappy with the "Bazzaz 
plan” did everything to torpedo it. Again, things 
dragged on for a long time. But the war of sir 
June 1967 was bound te have its counter-effect in 
Several Arab lands, as also in ‘Irak, where a new coup 
d'état [17 July 1967) saw General Ahmad Hasan 
al-Bakr install himself as President of the Republic, 
followed by a second coup d'état (3o July 1968) in 
which al-Bakr took over all power and re-established 
the Ba‘thist dictatorship, whose “National Guard" in 
1965 had hardly left behind good memories. While 
the Kurds maintained their material and moral 
potential and made a great effort in the field of 
Primary instruction by opening 300 schools in 1968, 
the government flirted with the Kurdish dissidents, 
created an (Arabic language) University at Sulay- 
miniyya and the new administrative division (ias?) 
of Duhok among the Kurds, but nevertheless pre- 
pared to resume hostilities. These, preceded by several 
‘skirmishes, began in April around Koy-Sandjak. The 
“Irak troops had to abandon the towns of Kala-Diza, 
Pendjwin and Cwarta, and then attacked in June the 
Peasant population of Arbil, Halabdja and Badinin, 
spraying the harvests with napalm and sulphuric acid. 


In July, cholera broke out at Kala-Diza. In August 
there was the massacre of Dakan, at Shaykhia. In 
January (5 January 1970, L'Express mentioned that 
between September and December 1969, the Kurds 
had stopped the «Irak offensive outright; s1 aircraft 
had been shot down during the last six months, Also 
in January 1970, the Ba‘thist régime opened negocia- 
tions with Barzant and the executive bureau, A 
Kurdish delegation, headed by Dr. Mahmüd ‘Uthman, 
went to Baghdad and, on the rr March, an accord on. 
15 points was signed at Nawperdan, in Kurdistan, 
between the two parties, which put an end to a war 
of nine years (text in Kurdish facts, February-March 
1970). The Kurds obtained their internal autonomy 
and the Vice-Presidency of the Republic. The 
Kurdish language became the second official language 
of ‘Irak (Arabic text in al-Djumhariyya, Baghdad 
no. 704, of 12 March 1970; English text in Kurdish 
facis, February-March 1970; German text, Neher, 
Kurdistan, 232-5). Five Kurds were named as 
ministers, the amnesty was declared on both sides. 
Great festivities celebrated the event. However, all 
the problems were not solved. There was an attempt 
against Mollà Mustafa (29 September 1971), troubles 
at Sindjár (summer 1972) and controversies over the 
attribution of the territories of Kirkük after the 
nationalisation of the I.P.C. (1st June 1972). In June 
1973, an Appel en faveur du Kurdistan irakien for the 
application of the accord of rz March 1970, emanated 
from combined groups and from Black Africa (Le 
Monde, 1 June 1973). 
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The Kurds of Syria and Lesaxow, apart from 
some great families and their entirely arabised 
dependants, such as the BarazT of Hamat, the beys of 
‘Akkar, the Djumblat Druze chiefs (Djn Bulad 
“soul of steel”), have preserved their original char- 
acters, although some may often have been settled for 
several centuries and, in every case, well before the 
establishment of the French mandate. They posed 
Practically no political problem to the mandatory 
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power and were able to develop freely a very lively 
cultural movement. They had a large share in the 
economie prosperity of the Diazira (Rondot, Les 
Kurdes de Syrie, 94, 99 and passim; A. Mufawwad, 
al-Akrad fi Lubwin waSariyé, Beirut 1945). But 
difficulties of a political order arose under the various 
régimes after 1957 and the plan for the “Arab Belt" 
(1963). Then, on the pretext of agrarian reform, the 
lands of the peasants were confiscated, and 120,000 
Kurds forfeited their Syrian nationality, also loosing 
the right to become civil servants, to send their 
children to state schools and to be admitted to the 
public hospitals, All Kurdish books and music were 
forbidden. The names of villages were changed to give 
‘them Arab names and to setile Arabs there instead 
and expel Kurds (I. C. Vanly, Le problème kurde en 
Syrie, 1968 (cf. Mubammad Talib Hilal, Dirása ‘an 
muhdfayat al-Djasira min al-mawdht al-kawmiyya al- 
idjtima%iy ya. al-siyásiyya, 1963, ed. I. C. Vanly, and 
1968); idem, La persécution du peuple hurde par la 
dictature du Baas en Syrie, Amsterdam, October 1968. 
(Tx. Bots) 


iv. — Kurprsu Society 


The social and economic life of Kurdistan is 
strongly structured. If a small part of the Kurdish 
people still leads a nomadic life, its great majority is 
now sedentarised in numerous villages, but "it 
survives as well today, and in the countryside 
Kurdish society is essentially tribal" (Edmonds, 12), 
5 always among nomads. But in the detribalised 
villages the organisation of the group comes under 
the influence of the government administriti 
Jandiords and religious leaders. This leads to a certain 
number of transformations of fundamental structures 
at present clearly evolving in Kurdish society, family, 
tribe and landlord, which we are going to examine 
first before considering the religious impact, then 
drawing attention to the social customs which are 
attached te them. 


A. The fundamental structures of Kurdish 
society. 
1, The Kurdish family, 

‘The normal Kurdish family consists of a cell or 
household composed of the father, mother and 
children, This household, founded on marriage, is 
ordinarily monogamous and not patriarchal. Marriage 
is essential, In Kurdistàn there are no old bachelors or 
spinsters, and also no celibacy nor free love at all. 
Prostitution does not exist in the small Kurdish 
villages of ‘Irak or Iran. Adultery is practically 
unknown because too dangerous. People marry young, 
the boys at zo, the girls at zz, But in the towns, and 
since the young Kurds prolong their studies, marriage 
is delayed. Cousins frequently marry one another. 
The agnatic cousin is preferred and has rights over 
his cousin. This way of doing things has many 
advantages, for the father of the bride knows his 
nephew better; who, himself, is more in a position to 
protect the girl. Moreover, in the case of tribal con- 
flicts, especially in the past, this would make one rifle 
more. At the same time, the marriage portion is 
diminished. To renounce his cousin, the agnatic 
cousin will exact the price of his renunciation. If not, 
he will be able to abduct the girl or even to shoot her 
as well as her parents (Daghestani, 22-3). So abduc- 
tion is not therefore unknown, with all its risks 
(Akrawi, 130; Daghestani, 17), Marriage can also be 
conducted by the exchange of sisters, berdéif (Avdal, 
222; Daghestani, 3). In this case, the marriage portion 


is not exacted and only the costs of the wedding feast 
remain, Marriage can also be conducted between 
people who are not related, but there is a preference 
for the same village or the same tribe, more than for 
a stranger, so that marriage is always endogamous in 
the broad sense, Barth (6r) was able to ascertain a 
much greater frequency of marriage between cousins 
in the tribal populations (57%) than in the non-tribal 
Populations (17%), Hence the importance of knowing 
lineage and names well (cf. genealogical table: Leach, 
63; Barth, 3t; Hansen, 116). Among the Yazidls and 
the Ahl-i Hakk strict endogamy is obligatory be- 
tween some families (Avdal; Mokri, 44). The marriage 
portion, except in the cases cited, is exacted every- 
where (Daghestani, 28; Leach, 44-5; Hansen, 123-4) 
and is not necessarily considered by the interested 
Parties as being a sale, as it is often seen in the West. 
‘On the contrary, they like it as an appreciation of 
their value. This marriage portion, which varies 
according to the regions and especially the social 
situation of the family, is paid in kind, livestock, 
lands, a mill, ete., or in cash, of which the sum varies 
enormously, and its high sum may at times cause 
the aspirant to despair. Despite the critics, even 
among the Soviet Kurds, it has not completely 
disappeared. Cf. on this subject some poems translated 
in Machrig, 1958. The virginity of the girl before 
marriage must not be in doubt and proof must be 
given on the night of the wedding and kept for a year 
at least (Nikitine, x09, r15; Hansen, 13-4; Mokri, 68). 

Polygamy exists legally as much among the Muslim 
Kurds as among the Vazidis. Horizontal or simul- 
taneous polygamy was very frequent in the past, and 
was still so in the roth century. The chiefs of tribes 
did not always keep to the four legitimate wives 
authorised by the Kur'àn. Ibrahim Pasha, founder 
of Sulaymaniyya, had 40 wives (Campanile, 107); the 
great Bedir Khàa had r4 and 99 children. At his 
death, 21 boys and zr girls remained to him. These 
customs are now ended. In the past, polygamy was a 
luxury and a sign of power; today it is sometimes an 
economic need. It can still be encountered in the 
urban poorly-edueated milieu (Hansen, 138), but also 
in the peasant milieu (Barth, 25). In any case, where 
it is found, it does not exceed 2% in the Kurd Dagh 
(Daghestani, 79), 4% in ‘Irak (Barth, 24), and there 
are never more than two wives. Among themselves, 
they are called hewi, In Turkey and among the Soviet 
Kurds, polygamy is forbidden by the civil law. But 
vertical or successive polygamy always exists, thanks 
to divorce or repudiation, for three falas suffice for a 
husband to be able to repudiate a wife who no longer 
pleasos him in order to marry another, Also, the 
Shaykh of Shadala at 7o had been married 19 times 
(Hansen, 138), and similarly old Ibrahim, agha of the 
Dizai (Hay, 43). The wife can also be repudiated 
because of sterility or the impossibility of bringing 
male infants into the world, In this case, she may 
remain with her husband. If she is repudiated for 
other reasons, she returns to her father and has few 
chances of remarrying. A woman guilty or even 
simply suspected of adultery will not only be repu- 
diated, but will run a high risk of death, ich her 
own father or brother or one of his parents will be 
entitled to inflict on her. The children of the repu- 
diated wife remain with their father. The widow 
remains in the house of the father or brother of her 
husband (Barth, 29). The levirate is practised at 
times, and a little everywhere (Daghestani, 99; 
Avdal, 221; Barth, 29; Edmonds, 348; Hansen, 136), 
not as a rule of law, but for convenience. In the 
Kurdish family, the husband has great authority, 
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but the wife also has her word to say. Speaking of the 
situation of the two spouses, Mrs. Hansen (117) finds 
that of the woman inferior to that of the man in the 
humble villages, equal in the village aristocracy and 
the educated urban milieu, but superior in the 
uneducated urban milieu. 

The birth of a child is always desired, even if a son 
ds not necessarily preferred to a daughter. Also, the 
children are numerous but decimated by a fairly 
severe infant mortality. The children are always 
welltreated, but without excessive refinement, for 
life is harsh. The name is given at birth and ordinarily 
by the women (Nikitine, 106), but at times by the 
mollah (Barth, 112; Hansen, 108). This name is often 
that of an Islamic personage or a hero of history or 
national legend, or it may well be one of the virtues 
which one wishes to see possessed by the newborn, 
or the name of a flower, fruit, animal with qualities 
appreciated by everyone. Hypocoristie forms of the 
name are very widespread. Some names possess at the 
same time the desinence o of the masculine and the 
desinence e of the feminine. But curiously, the mas- 
culine forms are used to address individuals who are 
not noble, while the feminine forms are reserved for 
personages of distinguished birth (Celadet Bedir 
Khan, Grammaire 95). On names, diminutives, sur- 
names, see Edmonds, 42. 

Circumcision, sinet, is practised a few days after 
the birth, either by a specialist sinetker or by a 
simple barber (Barth, 112; Nikitine, roó). In some 
places, the ceremony may be carried out later, when 
the child is 5 or 7 years old and often with several 
children at the same time, The chief or notable whose 
son has to be circumcised organises a small festivity, 
and offers a meal to the families concerned (Barth, 
112). 

2. Tribal organisation. 

(a) Listings of the Kurdish tribes. 

A fundamental element of Kurdish society is 
without dispute the tribe, We possess at present the 
nomenclature of all the Kurdish tribes, In 1826 
Lerch already made a good summary of the Kurds of 
Turkey (63-87), the Russian territories (88:9) and 
the Persian territories (92-122). Jaba (1860) specified 
some numbers of them (1-8 of the Kurdish text). A 
map of their habitat in Transcaucasia was published 
at Tiflis by E. Kondratenko (1896) and Col. Kartsov 
(1897). In 1908 Sir Mark Sykes recorded 305 names 
of Kurdish tribes of the Ottoman Empire, and G, R. 
Driver (1919) drew up Sykes' list differently and ad- 
ded the Kurdish tribes of southern Kurdistin (*Iràk) 
and those which remain outside the Kurdistin 
foreseen after the Great War (19-74). But the dif- 
ferent political events which have occurred since then 
dave led to many changes in the distribution and 
situation of the Kurdish tribes, In the Kurdish 
edition of his History of Kurdistan (1931), M. A. Zakl 
draws up a complete table of all the tribes (319-98, 
Arabic tr. [1939], 373-468 with map). The Kurdish 
tribes of Syria were counted by the French services 
of the Levant in 1930 (sth part, 137-99), and with 
more care and exactitude by P, Rondot in 1939. The 
lists published in Kurdish in Roja nd of the Kurdish 
tribes of ‘räk (No. 66,14—January 1946) and those 
of Iran (No. 68,4 of February 1946) are not of much 
use, given the few precise figures, in particular. M. 
Mokri in Persian gives information on the Sandjébi 
tribes of Iran (1946), and A. “Azzāwi presented in 
Arabic (1947) an excellent study on the Kurdish 
tribes of ‘Irak (27-222). A good account of the tribes 
and sub-tribes of ‘Irak, northern Kurdistin (18-27), 


and southern Kurdistan (45-51), is supplied for us by 
H. Field in his Anthropology of Iraq (1953), with their 
numerical importance, the names of the chiefs and 
the habitat. But in fact, his information is earlier than 
that supplied by “Azzawi. In Persian, the name of 490 
tribes are to be found in Mardükh (1953), i, 75-119, 
and a long study on the tribes of Sanandadi, ii, 10-48. 
Finally, in B. Karabudat there are eight sketches of 
the position of the Kurdish tribes and clans of Turkey 
in the vilayets of Urfa, Mardin, Diyarbakir, Siirt, 
Bitlis, Mus, Van and Hakkâri, and similarly in the 
border districts of Syria, “Irak and Iran. As for the 
Yazidi tribes, they were in their turn enumerated and 
placed by A. ‘Azzawi in 1935 (go-rro), and those of 
Singjar and Diabal Akrád especially by R. Lescot 
(1938), 251-61). The interest of this vast table and 
listing is particularly to show the universality of the 
tribal phenomenon in the history and life of the 
Kurdish people. Clearly, it is not our concern to 
write at length on these different tribes. The funda- 
mental work remains the Skaraf-nama (1596). Much 
historical and ethnographical information is to be 
found in the different works of Soane (r912-26) 
Longrigg (1925), Leach (1940), Nikitine (1950), Barth 
(1953) and Edmonds (1957). An exhaustive study of 
the Yazidi tribes, clans and villages with statistics is 
given us by S. Damlàdit (1949) in his work on the 
Yazidis ín Arabic (224-60), 

(b) The Kurdish iribe and its components. 

"The Kurdish tribe is a community or a collection 
of communities which exists for the protection of its 
members against an external aggression and for the 
maintenance of the old racial customs and way of 
life" (Hay, 65). It is evident that a land of mountains, 
such as Kurdistin, favours the birth and develop- 
ment of groups more or less closed and shut in on 
themselves, as perhaps was the tribe in its origin. 
Although constituted like every human grouping 
which is formed from a kernel like the family, it 
would be wrong to believe that the Kurdish tribe is 
an enlarged family, a little in the manner of which the 
Bible speaks of the Twelve Tribes of Israel (F, Mil- 
lingen, 284). Indeed, some contemporary Kurdish 
sociologists are opposed to this way of seeing things. 
If the vertebral column of the Arab tribe (kabila) is a 
kinship line (nasab), among the Kurds it is the soil 
lard), i.e. the region inhabited by all and submissive 
to the chief of the group (Khesbak, 68; ‘Akrawi, 18). 

However, the western sociologists who have 
studied tribal organisation among the Kurds (Leach, 
1940; Barth, 1953; W. L. E., 1956) seem to have 
remarked soms differences among the nomads on the 
One hand and the sedentaries on the other. Barth 
also examined the political organisation of the Djaff, 
a powerful federation of tribes, almost entirely 
nomadic until very recently (34-4 and diagr. no. 3); 
political organisation among the Hamawend (45-9 
and diagr. no. 4 and s), where tbe economy is based 
on agricultural exploitation and where non-tribal 
elements are mixed with the population; and finally, 
the organisation and political structure of the Baban, 
a princely family (60-6 and diagr. no. 6). For his part, 
the anonymous W.L.E. (432) was able to distinguish 
in the rura! population various types of social and 
economic organisation, e.g. the classical tribe under 
an agha claiming a common origin and divided into 
tira or fractions, such as the Girdi and the tribe under 
a "feudal" chief of different lineage, such as the 
Dizai and Diaff. The influence and the social role of 
the landlords and religious shaykks, who are not 
chiefs of a tribe, are another aspect of the problem 
(cf. Rondot, Les tribus montagnardes, 39-47). 
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Furthermore, real social classes are recognisable in 
Kurdish society. The most evident distinction exists 
between the villagers of tribal origin, eyfr (‘ashira) 
and those who are not and are named after the 
regions and dialects, either kurdmanč (Kurdmandi), 
moram or miskin, some of them being sometimes 
almost the serfs of the landlords of the village 
(Nikitine, 124), The last name misktn should be 
preferred, says Edmonds (r23), for the two others 
denote different meanings (dialect or tribe). Perhaps 
they are to be seen as the descendants of the auttoch- 
thonous populations conquered by the warlike tribes? 
But even within the same tribe, there is no uniformity 
of rights and duties. There are the noble families, one 
might say, forin, such as the Begzādas; and the 
commoners who comprise firstly a military caste, the 
xulam (ghuldm) (Nikitine, r25) or pigtmala (Barth, 
42], a kind of prastorian guard of the chiefs who are 
recruited in all the tira of the tribe (Barth, 46) and 
who, in the past, had almost the status of slave 
(Nikitine, x25), and finally the class of peasants. 

Perhaps one may now give the classical scheme of 
the organisation of a Kurdish tribe according to 
Rondot (Tribus, 18 ff.) with regard to the Omeren. 
At the base is the house or household or family in the 
strict sense of father, mother and children. A group 
of houses form a bavik or mal, an extended family. 
The union of many baviks constitutes the clan or ber. 
‘The collection of all these clans gives us the tribe or 
estr (‘ashéra), The terminology is different in Barth, 
who divided e.g. the Diaff ‘ashira into a certain 
number of tribes or tira, a political group not to be 
confused with the hos, a group of the same lineage. 
The tira is subdivided into many kel, each khel 
composed of 20 to 30 tents or households united by 
economic links as well as by family links. At the 
head of the ackira there is, or used to be, a paska of 
the family of Begzida; each fira has at its head a 
raiz (rais); and at the head of each khe an elected 
chief of a village, the Aikka. Among the Hamawend, 
the chief of a fira is called agha, For his part, Leach 
(13-14), distinguished the faskira whose "name 
describes at the same time the people and the ter- 
ritory which occupies it", It is essentially descriptive 
of a political grouping. It is formed of one or several 
clans ot [i^ifa, descriptive of a kinship grouping and 
divided into several subsections or tira. He also finds, 
he says, the normal anthropological classification: 
‘ashira, Wife and tira, ie. tribe, clan and lineage. 
This divergence in vocabulary where Arabic and 
Kurdish words of different dialects are mixed 
together hardly favours clarity of exposition. 

Let us draw attention to the system of the oba (ct. 
the Adel), which is particular to the semi-nomadic 
tribes and which makes its appearance towards the 
end of the roth and the beginning of the 20th century. 
It is a temporary association of stock-breeders from 
different villages, formed in the spring to lead the 
herds to the pastures and to return at the end of the 
autumn. Neither kinship nor tribal relations are 
necessary to be a member of the oba, The ser-oba or 
oba bayf organises the transhumance on condition that 
he has dues appropriated in kind. There are still to be 
remarked the differentiations in the groups: the chief. 
ser-oba and his family, the different more or less im- 
portant landlords and the simple shepherds. On this 
organisation of the oba, see Ereb Semo, Sivand kurd 
(ed. Beirut 1947, 20), Nikitine, 149-52; Ghassemlou, 
158-60. Acecrding to O. L. Vilevevsky, Economie de 
la communauté agricole chez les Kurdes, 1936, it is 
around the oba that the "class struggle" is concen- 
trated in Kurdistán. 


(c) The chief of the tribe, kis obligations, his respon- 
sibilities and his compensations. 

The chief of the tribe, whatever its importance, is 
ordinarily called agha, a relatively recent title, at the 
earliest after the conquest of Baghdad by Sultan 
Murad IV in 1637 (Edmonds, 223). He always comes 
from the family of the chiefs. He normally acquires 
this rank by heredity, but not always. The eldest son 
generally takes the place of his deceased father, but 
not necessarily, for a younger brother, judged more 
able, because more competent or better-liked, can 
supplant his elder brother. But the choice can also 
be made after the election of other chiefs or clans, or 
even, if necessary, by violence. In some cases even, 
the central government can intervene and nominate 
the chief directly. 

In the foudal age, the chief, almost autonomous in 
his tribe, had to supply the suzerain, sultan or shàh, 
with levies in the form of troops or tributes which, 
naturally, he levied on his dependents, whom he had 
besides to aid protect in time of war and danger, But 
this is ancient history. Today the chief has other 
obligations, and especially it is to him or his repre- 
sentative, the chief of the village, that there falls the 
duty of sheltering guest travellers, Kurds or for- 
eigners, more or less numerous according to the 
seasons or circumstances, To collect his expenses, the 
chief imposes on the people of his tribe certain dues, 
which bear the general name of the agha's right, 
azait, either taxes on all the revenues of the shepherd. 
or peasant, or corvées, Aerewez, days of obligatory 
work, not to mention some obligatory presents, 
ddané, in certain circumstances (marriages, feasts) 
and the rights of justice or fines in cash which he can 
exact for theft, abduction or murder, if recourse is had 
to his good offices and to his intervention to regulate 
the litigation (details of all levies due to the chief will 
be found in Th. Bois, Connaissance , . ., 36-8 or La vie 
sociale, 610-11 and notes 46 and 47 with the refer- 
ences. These tribal rights should mot be confused 
with the other rights to which the Kurdish shepherds 
or peasants are obligated by the landlords. 


3 The economie structures. 

(a) Kurdish nomadism. 

The nomads are essentially organised around the 
tribo and are devoted almost exclusively to stock- 
breeding in a fairly closed economy. The life of a 
nomad is harsh and is submissive to the heavy 
authority of the chief. But this way of life, both for 
social and economic reasons, is tending to be trans- 
formed and to disappear. On nomadism and its 
repercussions on the economy of Kurdistan, see J. 
Frölin, Les formes de ta vie paslorale en Turquie, in 
Geografiska Stockholm Annalen (1944), 219-723 H. 
Christoff, Kurden und Armenier, Hamburg 1935; 
O. L. Viltevsky, Economie de la communauté agraire 
nomade kurde de la Transcaucasie et des districts 
environnants dans la 2° moitié du xix* s, in SE 
(1936), No. 4-5, 135-61; N. Bogdanova, L'exploitation 
fiodale des nomades, in Arch. Hist. Acad. Sc. URSS, ii 
(1939); I. P. Petrushevsky, Essai sur l'histoire des 
relations Jéodales en Azerbaidjan et en Arménie, du 
xvit au debut du xix* s., Leningrad 1949, 389; W. 
Hütteroth, Bergnomaden und Yaylehauern im mill 
leren kurdischen Taurus, Marburg 1959, 190; T. R. 
Stauffer, The economics of nomadism in Iran, in MEJ 
(Summer 1963), 284-302; V. Monteil, Les tribus du 
Fars ct la sedentarisation des nomades, Paris-The 
Hague 1966. Also, X. de Planhol, Les fondements 
géographiques de l'histoire de l'Islam, Paris 1968, 442; 
H. Carrère d'Encausse, Aperçu sur le problème du 
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nomadisme au Moyen-Orient, in Documentation 
française, Notes et Etudes, doc. No. 2095 (3 November 
1955). 

Some efforts at sedentarisation were undertaken 
between the two World Wars, in the different states 
where nomadic tribes, Kurds or others, were living; 
but both in Turkey as well as in Iran, with Mustafa 
Kemal or Rida Shih Pahlavi, the methods used were 
not always well received by the interested parties. 
‘This is the reverse of Russian policy with the tribes of 
the Caucasus, according to R. J. M. Goold-Adams 
(Middle East journey, London £947, 95), who says 
that the Russians succeeded better than anywhere 
else in the Middle Fast. "In fact, their way of ap- 
proaching the problem was economie as much as 
political and military ... For they offered the 
nomads lands, water and the advice of agricultural 
experts to make them capable of augmenting the 
harvests necessary for their subsistance.” Elsewhere, 
sedentarisation has been effected without violence 
and in stages, as for the Diaff, for example (Edmonds, 
146). 

(b) The Kurdish peasantry. 

The Kurdish population is essentially rural. The 
Kurd is thus a peasant in a rough proportion of 65 to 
80%, although industrialisation is beginning to take 
place. If such are the facts, it is understandable that 
the land must play a fundamental role in the life of 
the peasant, The land system in force among the 
Kurds poses more of a problem. Until the First 
World War, the major part of Kurdistan was con- 
tained in the Ottoman Empire, and the land system 
came under the Ottoman Land Code (1838), for 
military fiefs had been abolished in 1839. This system 
existed until around r930, in the lands (Syria, “Irak) 
which were inheritors of the Ottoman Empire (War- 
Timer, 66). This Code recognised various kinds of 
Properties: mulk property, in the absolute form 
sakaba, recognised by a title deed or sene! tapo, or in 
the form of usufruct, fasarruf; property of the state, 
miri, absolute for the state, with usufruct possible for 
some private individuals; properties of wakf or main- 
morte, either Ahayri if the beneficiaries are works of 
Charity, such as mosques, schools or students, 
hospitals, or ahli if the beneficiaries are minors; 
public properties for the use of all, matrüka, e.g. 
roads, rivers, village commons etc.; and finally dead 
properties, mad, desert and empty lands which all 
belong to the state. In Iran the khdliga crown prop- 
erties must be added here (Lambton, 238-58). 

The extent of these different types of property 
varies between the countries, and in general leaves 
little room for the small landowner (#/, of the rural 
population in Turkey, #/, in Trak), Everywhere large 
landownership is the rule. In “Irak, out of ro million 
hectares of arable land, 4 millions belong to the state 
and 6 million to private landowners. In Iran 10% of 
the peasants possess 8% of the land, from t to 3 
hectares or a cof per household. The cof is both the 
pair of oxen used for labour and the work carried out. 
by the peasant in one day (Ghassemlou, 128). The 
great landowners, i.e. the state, the chiefs of tribes, 
the religious skayAAs and the great bourgeois busi- 
nessmen, lease out on short lets their immense lands 
at a price which renders the situation of the peasant 
highly precarious, Indeed, the dues are heavy. If, in 
Iran, the annual revenue of the great landowners 
reaches 5,600 dollars a head, that of the average 
peasant only reaches 6o dollars (Ghassemlou, 168). 
In “Irak, before the Second World War, the income of 
the Kurdish peasant came to £ 10 a year (Khosbak). 
There are the dues in kind or in corvée labour (80%), 


in kind (15%) and for the rest (5%), which fall so 
heavily on the peasant, In Turkey, several systems 
are distinguishable: yaricalsk, where the peasant uses 
his own tools, plough and livestock and gives half of 
the harvest; resimcilik, where the amount of the rent 
depends on the situation and fertility of the soil, the 
manpower, the rentability of the cultivation and the 
degree of dependance of the peasant; and murab- 
bacthk, where, in exchange for his work the farmer 
only touches if, of the harvest (Moiselev, 13). In 
Kurdish Iran, the same servitudes under dilferent 
names and rather similar systems are to be found: 
nimekaye, in which the landowner leases out the ir- 
rigated lands and supplies the seed, and the peasant 
supplies the work, with the landowner taking %, of 
the harvest and the peasant ¥/,; séyAbar, in which the 
landowner supplies the land, the water, the seed and 
the beasts of labour, and takes ! of the harvests; 
sdgul, in which the landowner supplies soil and water 
and receives #/, of the harvest; and dawudu, in which 
the landowner, in return for supplying earth and seed, 
takes Yj of the harvest (Ghassemiou, 132-8). In 
*Iràk! Kurdistan the same problems are encountered. 
Thus for the summer harvests, tobacco or cotton, the 
landowner takes !J, and 1/, in the case of the rice; for 
the winter harvests, wheat or barley, tf or My. In 
addition, there is that which is owned or levied: 
7,5% for the serkal, the agent of the landowner, 
10% for the government, and in addition, all that 
there is set aside for the gakwari or coffeemaker of the 
master, the mudhif or guest house, ete. (Kbosbak, 
48). Also, for the detribalised villages under land- 
lords, the revenues of the soil are distributed roughly 

|, for the landowner, 1), for his repre- 
sentative in the case of the landowners who do not 
always live on the spot bat are settled in the towns, 
4p, for the share-cropper or farmer, and 1j, for the 
agricultural worker who has neither land nor beast, 
but only his labour, [f account is made at the end of 
the year, the poor Kurdish peasant is left with 
empty hands and overwhelmed by debts (Rossi, 86), 
for he is often forced to take on usurious loans in 
order to survive until the next harvest. 

If such are the conditions of life of the Kurdish 
peasant, one can understand the rebellions which 
break out from time to time, e.g. that of the motroud 
of the Kurd-Dagh (Syria) directed by brahim 
Khalil between 2930 and r940 (cl. Th. Bois, Les 
Kurdes, 15-115), and the revolt of 20,000 families of 
Dizai, in 954, who demanded the reduction of the 
tax to "ath of the harvest, the suppression of forced 
labour, and the suppression of gifts on the occasion of 
feasts or marriages (Gavan, 9). 

To remedy this feudalism of the land which makes 
the Kurdish peasant a taxable serf, subject to forced 
labour at pleasure, some projects of agrarian reform 
have been envisaged by the governments of the 
regions inhabited by the Kurds, In all these lands 
however, the feudalists, chiefs of tribes or religious 
shayhhs, privileged in the past, have been the stub- 
born enemies of these attempts at reform. 

In Iran, since 1955, a law provides for the distri- 
bution of the lands belonging to the crown and state 
(Muhammad Shah, 205). In 1960, an agrarian law 
aimed at regulating the property of private lands by 
fixing the maximum at 400 hectares for irrigated 
lands and 800 hectares for non-irrigated lands. 
Provision was also made for rural co-operatives 
which, from 500 in the beginning, rose to 4,500 in 
t965 and 8,000 in r969. But above all, the Shih 
proclaimed the “White Revolution" (26 January 
1963), approved by referendum and which, in its 
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twelve points, was among other things to lead to the 
abolition of feudalism and the liberation of the 
peasant, In Turkey, since 1938, provision has been 
made for the purchase of the lands of the great 
landowners to distribute them to the peasants, but 
few have benefited from it. A legal project regarding 
agrarian reform was promulgated on the zt June 
1945, which envisaged the distribution of the lands of 
the state and of landowners whose area exceeded 500 
hectares, but this art. 17 was abrogated in 1950. The 
price had to be paid within zo years (Mouseiev, 14). 
A new agrarian project began in 196r, The deplorable 
situation of the peasants was acknowledged, hence it 
was concerned with the distribution of the lands 
belonging to the Treasury, 8 million donums (in 
Turkey 1 donum = 1,000 m* approx.); those managed 
and cultivated by the state, quite extensive in the 
provinces of the east and south-east; those of vaéfs, 
Of which there still remained 1 million donums to 
distributes and finally the private estates, whose total 
area exceeded 38 million dönums (Vatan, 14-15). In 
1965, out of 13,591,622 members of the active 
population, nearly %),, Le. 9,764,652 lived by agri- 
culture (Esenkova, 116). They were also the most 
unprovided for (cf. M. Makal, Bizim Ady, Fr. tr. Un 
village anatolien, récit d'un instituteur paysan, Paris 
1955, Eng. tr., À village in Anatolia, London 1954). 

In *Irik, the agrarian policy of the royal govern- 
ment was originally rather favourable to the chiefs of 
tribes, Arabs or Kurds, In 1932, law No. 5o (Dowson) 
assigned landed property, pasture or arable, to the 
tribes, then law no. 51 (called lazma) assigned to the 
chiefs the ownership of the properties of the tribe, In 
1933, Law No. 28 forbade the peasant "in debt" to 
leave the land of his master, unless his house was 
destroyed. Finally, in 1954, Decree No. 11 allowed the 
Minister of Justice to astign the national properties. 
Furthermore, e.g. in 1952-4, 1,704,560 donums (in 
“Irak a dönum = ¥, hectare) were distributed to 
6,863 peasant families from the region of Sindjar, 
but the major part was assigned to Abmad al-Adiil, 
shaykh of the Shammar (Warriner, 160). 

Such a situation could not continue. After 30 
August 2958, the new Republic published an agrarian 
Jaw which was aimed at putting an end to feudalism, 
to raise the social level of the peasant and develop 
agriculture. According to this law, the area of 
properties should not exceed 250 hectares in irrigated 
lands and 500 hectares in non-irrigated lands. The 
bencfits of cultivation were strictly regulated. The 
lands thus freed had within five years to be distributed 
to the peasants, from 30 to 60 dönums of irrigated 
Jands or from 6o to 120 dénums of non-irrigated lands, 
The landowners had to be compensated in goods 
from the Treasury at 3%, reimbursable in 20 years 
(Vernier, 398). There was euphoria among the 
Peasants, who did not wait to help themselves, and a 
general outery on the part of the landlords, and many 
rebellions had to be faced, 

In these different lands, the Kurdish peasant was 
bound to benefit from these agrarian reforms, But it 
is not sufficient to have the land; he still had to have 
the means to cultivate it, The means are lacking or 
insufficient: seed is expensive, the agricultural equip- 
ment rudimentary and primitive, everywhere me- 
diseval ploughing methods are still in use, the in- 
dispensable irrigation works are expensive and the 
co-operatives cannot answer all needs, The Kurds of 
“Trak, as Kurds, are the only ones to have their word 
today. Thus the D.P.K. at the time of its Seventh 
Congress, in November 1968, published its programme 
whose long article 14 presents its views on the group 


of projects which take account of the special needs of 
their region (Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien, 365-6). A 
witness records a partition of lands at which she was 
present in Kurdistan in 1964, Joyce Lussu, Anche i 
Kurdi conquistano it loro socialismo, in Rinascita 
Sarda, an, ii, No, 9, ro March 1964, 19. 

‘These problems of the land are not posed in the 
same manner for the Kurds of Soviet Armenia. 
Indeed, the First World War was still not finished 
when the peasants of the Alagöz rebelled with the cry 
of: "We want the land. How long are we to remain 
slaves?" They were excited by their young compat- 
riot who relates it himself (Ereb Semo, Sívané kurd, 
Beirut 1947, 62). After many struggles against the 
kulaks, the dream was realised, but perhaps not in the 
fashion originally envisaged. From then onwards, 
property has been collective and the peasants enrolled 
in the oltho: (cf. Aristova, Kurdi Zakaokas'ya, 1966, 
64). Instead of the plough and cart of the past, it is 
the tractor and the combine-harvester which serve to 
cultivate the lands of the Aokhos. Hence the standard 
of living of the Kurdish peasant has been noticably 
raised, But perhaps this new life is somewhat idealised 
in the work (in Armenian] of Emine Evdal on the 
Manners and customs of the Kurds of Transcaucasia, 
1957 (cf. Th. Bois, La vie sociale des Kurdes, 605-9; 
P. P. Mouseiev, Le problème agraire en Turquie, in 
Sovietskoie Vostokovedenie, 1956, No. t (Fr. tr. in Doc. 
Franc., Articles et Documents, No. 0.369, 14 June 1954, 
8-15); Warriner, Land reform and development in the 
Middle East, a study of Egypt, Syria and Irag, 1957, 
1962; A. K, S. Lambton, Landlord ond peasant in 
Persia, a study of land tenure and land revenue ad- 
minisiration, London 1953, t969; P. Rossi, L'Irak 
devant la reforme agraire, in Orient, viif3 (1958), 81-93; 
La réforme agraire en Irak, in al-Bilád, Baghdad, xz 
September r960, Fr. tr. in Doe. Franc., Articles et 
Documents, No. 01027, 29 November 1960; Un projet 
(ture) de réforme agraire, in Vatan, Istanbul, of the 9 
and t2 October 1560, Fr. tr. in Doc. Franc., Articles et 
Documents, No. 0.1174, 9-10; Mohammad Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, Mission for my country, London 1961; 
B. Vernier, L'Irak aujourd'hui, 1963, ch. r9, Structure 
du secteur rural, 371-7, ch. 22, 1, La réforme agraire, 
397-496; H. Mandrasand Y. Tavernier, Terre, paysans 
ĉi politique, Paris 196; Jaafar Khayyat, The Iragi 
village, a study in its condition and reform, Beirut 1950 
fin Arabic]; anon., Notre question de l'Est aux yeur 
d'un sociologue, in Yön, srd yr., No. 9o, 18 December 
1964 (in Turkish); Ismail Besikgi, Doğu Anadolu'da 
geri birakılmaşhg: oluşumu ("The under-development of 
Eastern. Anatolia’), in Anl, No. 10, February 1971, 
46-73; idem, Doğu Anadolu'nun duzeni: sosyo- 
ehonomik ve etnik temeller, ("The situation of Eastern 
Anatolia: its socio-economic and ethnic causes”); Eran- 
Shahr, a survey of Iran's land, people, culture, govern- 
ment, economy, Tehran Univ. Press 1963, published 
with the assistance of unesco, i, 117 ppJ. 


B. The religious impact 


‘Kurdish society, based on the land (tribe and 
village) and blood (family), is coloured by a religious 
aspect which appears often in daily life (cf. Th. Bois, 
L'âme des Kurdes, 47-8). The central kernel of the 
present Kurdish habitat, to the east of the Tigris, 
around Lakes Van and Urmiya, as well as in the 
north and east of ‘rik, was contained before Islam 
within the Sdsinid empire (224-642) where Zoroastria- 
nism became the state religion, But already before 
that, in the time of the Parthians, Christian evangeli- 
sation had encountered there some Jewish groups 
against pagan populations who worshipped trees, had 
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solar cult and sacrificed to the devil. Some of them 
were converted. The Acts of the martyrs of Persia 
(Syriac ed. Bedjan, Leipzig 1892) report that these 
autochthonous Christians suffered under Sapor II 
(309-63). But at the beginning of the sth century the. 
church was reorganised, bishops were installed in all 
the Kurdish lands (ct. P. Labourd, Le christianisme. 
dans l'Empire perse sous la dynastie sassanide (224- 
632), Paris 1904, passim) and a number of monas- 
teries were built, some of which were maintained 
until t^^ invasions of Timür (1336-1405); cf. Fiey, 
Assyria chrétienne, passim. But the mass of the people 
followed the official cult, and the Kurds recognise 
that their ancestors could have been maditis (4.0.] or 
followers of Zoroaster (Sir Mark Sykes, The caliphs’ 
last heritage, 424). 

The fall of the Sasanid dynasty (642) favoured the 
Islamisation of the country that the Arabs had begun 
to invade a decade or so previously. This happened 
neither without a blow nor without regret. But after 
many combats in which they allied themselves some- 
times with the Sunnis, sometimes with the heretical 
 Khácidiis, the Kurds ended by rallying collectively to 
the new religion. Having become Muslims faithful to 
the Sunna, the Kurds follow almost in their entirety 
the juridical school of al-Shåfi (d. 204/820), as the 
Sharaf-ndma already recognised (i,14) and also Ewliyà 

elebi (iv, 75)- 

In the course of history, the Kurdish chiefs of the 
community have shown a fine religious zeal without 
the national factor intervening, beginning with Salah 
al-Din or Saladin (1137-93). They immortalised their 
passing by building mosques, schools, hospitals or 
simple fountains (Sharaf-nàma, ed. Cairo, 96-7). 
“Alongside these builders, an intellectual élite, “ulama? 
and fukaka?, devoted itself to the study of theology 
and law. Also to be noted are the famous madrasas of 
Bitlis (Sharaf-ndma, 455, 495), of Djazira (ibid., 171) 
and of Zakho (ibid, 147). At AkhINt, one of these 
scholars worked on the construction of the Obser- 
vatory of Marāgha in the 7th/r3th century (ibid., 409). 
‘Amidiyya is also a centre renowned for its masters 
(ct. Damloodji, Imárat Bahdinin, 59-61; al-‘Abbāsi, 
Imérat Bahdinám). The famous university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo counts numerous Kurds as teachers 
of theology (cf. Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 210). The 
cemetery of Eyyüb in Istanbul and that of Scutari 
contain the tombs of numerous Kurds who, in the 
Ottoman period, held the post of Shaykh ai-Isidm (cf. 
Th, Bois, La religion, 7). 

But over against this official and institutionalised 
Islam, there has sprung up a popular Islam, often on 
the fringe of the authorities, civil as well as religious, 
and which leads a very active life, It is the world of 
the small folk, peasants or artisans, illiterate for the 
most part, a kind of secular tertiaries attached to a 
mystical farita and linked directly to a shaykh who 
serves them as spiritual guide, murshid, From the 
6th/r2th century onwards Süfis entered Kurdistan 
and prospered there (cf. Lescot, Enguéle, 23-4). Today, 
the principal brotherhoods strongly implanted among 
the Kurds are the Kadiriyya, who trace their origin 
to ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Gllint (1078-1166), who died at 
Baghdad and was a Kurd himself, and the Naksh- 
bandiyya, who claim attachment to Baha? al-Din of 
Bukhara (1317-89) and are quite widespread in the 
Islamic world, especially in India and as far as China. 
This farika was introduced into Irak Kurdistan at 
the end of the 19th century by Mawiind Khalid after 
a journey to Dihll. He was of the Djaff tribe, born at 
Kara Dag in 1779 and dying at Damascus in 1826 
(ct. Rich, Residence, i, r4o-t, 320-1; Nikitine, Les 


Kurdes, 212-15; Edmonds, Kurds, 77-8). He was to 
encounter strong opposition on the part of the KAdiri 
shaypas, but ended by supplanting some of them. In 
sonth Kurdistin, the disciples of the Kádirt order are 
ordinarily called darwish and those of the Naksh- 
bandis are termed Saft (Edmonds, 63). The meetings 
of the brotherhood are held with the shaykh in his 
residence, Aiaukah or takiyya or simply ikke, a kind 
of monastery-hospice where the skayth who keeps 
open table there dispenses his teaching to his murids. 
But in every place where a mystical ekz is estab- 
lished, in a tribe or in a village, some tensions are 
going to be produced almost automatically. For the 
Shaykh is rich, he is the owner of numerous villages, 
and because of that he is opposed to the agka of the 
tribe who sees there competition with his authority; 
he is endowed, it is believed, with supernatural and 
miraculous powers and also is regarded askance by 
the orthodox ‘ulamä? who have almost no faith in him 
and distrust him; finally, and above all, he often has 
the ambition to play a political role; whence the 
suspicion which he meets with from the government 
authorities. On the other hand, the credulity of the 
murids is well imaginable, and their fanaticism can 
lead to many excesses and eccentricities. Hence from 
time to time some individuals with an inner light 
arise who claim to be their makdi, or who are re- 
formers without a mandate but preaching social 
revolution. Examples abound (Campanile, Storia, 
9t-3; Nikitine, op. eit., 221; Rondot, Les tribus mon- 
tagnardes, 43; Th. Bois, L’dme des Kurdes, 52-3; 
Edmonds, Kurds, 74-6). A recent group of Naksh- 
bandis, the Nurcular, was founded by the Kurd Said 
Nürst (1870-1960) in Turkish Kurdistan (cf. MW 
[1960], 232-3, 338-41, [1951], 71-4). The hand of the 
shayAhs and their adepts, especially Nakshbandis, is 
to be found in many uprisings in Turkey and in “ras, 
with the bloody government reactions which iollow, 
as e. the movement of Shaykh ‘Ubayd Allāh of 
Nehri (1880) and that of Shaykh Said of Piran (1925), 
which brought about the closure of all the mystical 
tekkes in Turkey, and also the insurrections of 
Shaykh Mabmüd of Barzindja (1919 and 1922). 

The teaching of certain shayġhs, in order not to 
be revolutionary, must be heard and followed with 
prudence. Such is the mystical doctrine and proce- 
duces for contemplation of Shaykh Muhammad Amin 
al-Kurdt al-Shafi al-Nakshbandl of Arbil (d. 1904) 
in bis Tanwir al-kulab, in numerous editions (7th in 
1961), cited by A. J. Arberry, Sufism, London 1950, 
129-32, and the French translation of his mystical 
technique of dhikr by J. Gouillard, Petite philocalie 
de la prière du coeur, Paris 1953, 234-48. 

But these different brotherhoods, despite all their 
excesses and political involvements, are always con- 
sidered as integral parts of orthodox and official 
Islam. It is not the same with some sects who, 
pushing their theories to the extreme, have left Sunni 
Islam, such as the Yazidis (g.v) who, born of the 
‘adawiyya of Shaykh Adi b. Musifir (ca. 1073-1162), 
have diverted their spirituality completely from it to 
the point of having forgotten their origins (cf. Th. 
Bois, Les Yaridis, essai historique et sociologique sur 
eur origine religieuse, in Mashriq, lv (1961), 109-28, 
191-242). Similarly, the Ahl-i Hakk [q.n] are really 
Shi*t extremists. Dr. Mohammad Mokri has published 
numerous Gurani and Persian texts concerning them, 
e.g. L'hsotérisme kurde, Paris 1966. Edmonds studies 
the members of the sect of the €[rak-Iranian frontier, 
known by the name of Kakai, op. ci., 182-201; idem, 
The beliefs and practices of the AM-i Hagg of Irag, in 
Ivan, Journ. Brit, Inst. of Persian Studies, vii (1969), 
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80-101. Also to be encountered among the Kurds are 
some aberrant small groups in “Irak, such as the 
Sarli who are connected with them and, around 
Mawsil, the habük who are Kurdish KlziIbish, not 
without contact with the Bektashis, formerly so 
powerful in Turkey (Edmonds, 268-9). 

Bibliography: In Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 228-33, 
is to be found an excellent account of the theories 
of N. Marr, Eshte o slove Celebi, in ZAP, xx (1912), 
99-151; G. R. Driver, The religion of the Kurds, in 
BSOS (1922), 197-215; Nikitine, Les Kurdes ei le 
Christianisme, in RHR (1922), 147-56; idem, Une 
apologie kurde du sunnisme, in RO, viii (1923), ii 
116-60; idem, Les thèmes religieux dans les textes 
kurdes de ma collection, in Actes du Cong. intern. 
d'histoire des religions, Paris 1925, ii, 415-34; idem, 
Les Kurdes racontées par eux-mémes, in Asie fran- 
aise (1925), No. 231, 148-57; P. Rondot, Les tribus 
montagnardes de T Asie antérieure, Quelques aspects 
sociauz des populations kurdes el assyriennes, in 
BEO, Damascus, vi (1936), 1-30; Th. Bois, La 
religion des Kurdes, in Proche-Orient Chrétien, 
Jerusalem, xi (1961), 105-38; J.-M. Fiey, A la 
recherche des anciens monasióres du nord de l'Irak, 
in POG, ix (1959); idem, Ass yrie chrétienne, Contri- 
bution à lélude de l'histoire et de la géographi 
ccclesiastiques e monastiques du Nord de l'Irak, 
Beirut, i, ii, 1965, iii, 1969; Bois, Monastéres chré- 
tiens ei temples yezidis dans le Kurdistan irakien, in 
Mashriq, lxi (1967), 75-102; D. N. MacKenzie, 
Pseudoproto-kurtica, in BSOAS, xxvi (1967), 170-3; 
J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971; R. Lescot, Enquéte sur les Yeridis de Syrie et 
du Djebel Sindjar, Beirut 1938; C. J. Edmonds, A 
pilgrimage to Lalish, London 1967. 

Religious texts in Kurdish: Cl. Huart, La 
prière canonique musulmane, in JA (1895), 86-109; 
K. A. Bedir Khan, Dersén geriete, in. Kitdbsana 
Hawaré, 12, Damascus 1938; idem, Tefsira Qurané, 
süra iiv, v. 48, in Hawar, Nos. 27-57 (15 April 
194: to 15 March 1943); idem, Hedfsén Cenabé 
Péxember, in Hawar, Nos. 27-47 (27 July 1942); 
D. N. MacKenzie, A Kurdish creed, in A locusf's 
leg, studies in honour of S. H. Tagisadeh, London 
1962, 162-70, 


C. Customs and social traditions. 
1. Dress. 


Clothing is characteristic of man. The style of 
clothing changes from one country to another and 
varies with the social rank [see tris]. It also evolves 
with the times. So it is among the Kurds. Today, the 
costume of the Kurds tends to fall into line with 
Western costume, in order to conform with the law 
(September 1925) in Turkey, and to follow the 
fashions, especially the masculine ones, for the other 
Kurds of the towns. But all the Kurdish women and 
the men in the villages keep to the traditional national 
costume. The evolution of Kurdish clothing can be 
followed through the accounts of travellers and the 
sketches that they give us, e.g. Campanile (1810), 
135-40; Rich (1820), i, 180-1, 287-9; Frazer (1834), 
i, 7t, 85-7; or in addition Binder (1885), 172 n. t; 
Soane (192), 399-402 and Nikitine (1956), take up 
the descriptions of their predecessors. One must wait 
for the women to have detailed information on the 
modern dress of the Kurds. Mrs. Aristova (1964), 
108-26, speaks of the Kurds of Transcaucasia and 
gives some photographs of the women's jewels, and 
‘Mrs, Hansen (1961) has a very long chapter (65-98) 
to explain tous in detail the materials and colours of 


different parts of the clothing, with what is specifically 
Kurdish, what is the consequence of Islamic customs, 
and what derives from Western influence, together 
with measurements, diagrams and numerous photo- 
graphs, so that one may have an exact idea of the 
present national Kurdish costume, for men as well as 
for women. While jewels of every kind and in every 
material, gold, silver, precious stones, necklaces, 
bracelets and pendants, sparkle on the costumes of 
the women, the pride of the men is to be noted in 
their arms, cartridge pouches and damascened belts, 
chased daggers and lethal revolvers. The pipe and the 
tobacco pouch also form part of the Kurd’s accoutre- 
ment. 


2. Marriage and burial customs. 

From the cradie to the grave, man is everywhere 
accompanied by customs or traditional rites, which 
vary with civilisations, Among the Kurds are to be 
found some customs very much alive which have 
been preserved from time immemorial. The choice of 
a fiancée, her toilette before the wedding, the price of 
prenuptial virginity, whose linea bloodied by the 
ruptured hymen will bear clear proof, the crossing of 
the threshold and introduction into her new house- 
hold, the joys at the birth of the first baby, after a 
confinement which has nothing of a story about it 
(ct. A. Brunel, Gulasar, contes d légendes du Kurdistan, 
Paris 1946, 109-11), are the occasion of usages 
respected by all. It does not concern us to give a 
systematic and exhaustive account, but to indicate 
some examples, according to the various Kurdish 
regions. Kurds in general: Campanile, 103-5; 
K. A. Bedir Khan, La femme kurde, in Hawar, 19 
(1933), 6-8/204-6; Tawüsparéz, Le mariage ches les 
Kurdes, in ibid., 52 (t943), 12-16/764-8. Kurds of 
“Erdle: Barth, in op. cit,, 24-9/29-37; Edmonds, 225-6; 
Hansen, 125-38. Kurds of Iran and the Urmiya 
ibid, 113-15, Kurds of Syria and the 
Kurd Dagh: K. Daghestani, La famille musulmane. 
contemporaine en Syrie, Paris 1932, passim. Kurds 
of Azerbaidjan: Nikitine, 10911. Kurds of 
Transcaucasia: E. Avdal, op. cit, 22-83 (cl. 
Nikitine, in L'Afrique et l'Asie, xlix [1960], 61-6). 
Kurds of the Alagöz: Ereb Semo, Şivan hurd, 
The Kurdish shepherd, ed. Beirut, 44-7, 114-8, Kurds 
of Alamut: Freya Stark, The Valley of the Assassins, 
1046, 270-1. Yazidi Kurds: Giamil, Monte Singar. 
Storia di un populo ignoto, Rome 1900, 45-9, Isya 
Joseph, Devi! worship, Boston 1919, 186-91; E. S. 
Drower, Peacock angel, London 1941, 17-25, 86; 
S. Damladji, al-Yasidiyya, Mawsil 1949, 276-88. 
Ahl-i Hakk Kurds: M. Mokri, Le mariage chez les 
Kurdes, in L'Ethnographie (1962), 42-68. 

The funerary rites are no less varied, whether in 
regard to the toilette of the dead, the funeral cortège 
or kotel, the ceremonies of mourning and the tree of 
the deceased, dara sin, or the collective meal of con- 
dolences. Descriptions of them are found for the 
Kurds in general: Campanile, 81-6, with a fine 
elegy; Nikitine, 115-8; Mukri Kurds: O. Viléevsky, 
Muhrishie Kurdi, in Peredneasiatshiy etnografiteskiy 
Sbornik, i (1958), 214-18. Kurds of Turkey: Ahmed. 
Mécaat, Btraniyéd min ("My memoirs”), Erivan 1966, 
oor. Yazidi Kurds: Lescot, oj. cit., 154-63 
Drower, 97:8, 185-6; I. Joseph, 192-3; Damlddji, 
70-2. Children's funerals: Hansen, 139-43. 


3: Festivals and seasonal rites. 


Among the numerous festivities which punctuate 
periodically the life of the Kurdish people, the Islamic 
religious festivals are famous everywhere and so do 
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not merit special mention, with perhaps an exception 
for the mawlid or festival of the birth of the Prophet. 
Indeed, the brother-in-law of Saladin, Muzaffar al-Din 
Kökbüri, governor of Arbil, is perhaps at the origin 
of this festival which he had celebrated with much 
solemnity and gaiety in 604/1207. An account of it has 
been given by a native of Arbil, Ibn Khallikàn (d. 
681/1282), French tr, J. Sauvaget, Historiens arabes, 
Paris 1946, 118-25. On the occasion of the festival, 
a panegyric is read, of which numerous specimens are 
to be found in Kurdish. Let us cite simply the 
Mewlidndme of Mela Ahmad of Baté (1425-951) 
edited in Cairo in 9os and re-edited in Istanbul in 
1919 and always used; Biyisa Péxember, Life of the 
Prophet, edited in Damascus, in Kitdbxana Haward, 4 
(1933); Shaykh Mohammad Khál, Mewlüdudme-i 
mew-eser ("The new account of the birth of the 
Prophet"), Sulaymáni 1937; idem, Mowlddndme, in. 
Kurdistan (Tehran) Nos, 166 fi lela Hasan Hartügi, 
Meuládnáme, in ibid., Nos, 43-134 (1960-2). 

‘A very popula festival among the Kurds, and now 
official in ‘Irak since the establishment of the 
Republic (958), is Nowrus (see Nawoz), or the 
festival of the new year, ie. in spring (zx May), 1t is 
a sort of national festival of the Kurds. Moreover, it 
has always been celebrated by the Vazids, who are 
supposed to have preserved many ancient traditions 
and who call it Serfsal, There is also the Festival of 
the New Year (cf. Lescot, op. cit., 71). The festival is 
in any case earlier than Islam, as "myth of the eternal 
spring" which was always celebrated in the Iranian 
world (cf. G. Widengren, Les religions de l'Iran, Paris 
1968, 58-67). It is said to have been instituted by the 
mythical King Djamshid (H. Massé, Croyances ct 
coutumes persanes, Paris 1938, 145). Today, the official 
festival is accompanied by speeches, poems, dances 
and theatrical scenes, where the myth and struggle of 
the smith Küwe against the dragon Zahhāk or Adi 
Dahaka is mimed, a pretiguration of the struggle of 
the Kurdish people for its independence. In Sulay- 
mini, the festivities are associated with all kinds of 
entertainment and masquerades with a false amir. Tt 
is a real carnival (Edmonds, 84-5; Taufiq Wahbi, The 
rock sculptures of Gunduk caves, in Sumer, Wv/2 [1948], 
Fr. tr. in BCEK, vii (1949), 1-13. Ereb Semo cites 
another form of carnival: Kose geldi, Berbang, in 
Berevoh, Erivan 1969, 61-2. It is in connection with 
this festival that a special cake, samani pasan, is 
baked, which, by night, “A*igha or Fátima will come 
to bless by touching it with their hands. It is eaten in 
the family and with friends, with the aim of having off- 
spring (Wahbi, 11-12). In Iran,on the eve of the New 
Year, magical rites are mixed with the rejoicings (M. 
Mokri, Les rites magiques dans les fétesdu"\DernierMer- 
eredi de V Année" en Ivan, in Mélanges Massé, Tehran 
1963, 288{f.). The girls make vows then: Thirteen 
at the door, New Year. Husband in the house, baby in 
the lap (Massé, of. cif, 159). Abroad, the Kurdish 
students celebrate this national festival with gaiety 
(Deiehi Delair, Nawres and the legend of Kawa, in 
The Kurdish Journal, U.S.A., iift (March 1965), 3-5). 
Let us note further in Kurdistan, London, organ of 
the K.S.S.E,, Nos. 7/8 (1961), the poem The festival of 
Newroz of Salih Karadaghi, 32. 

Other seasonal festivals are celebrated above all by 
the shepherds on the occasion which concerns them 
particularly: the first lambing, serapes; the departure 
for the somn or summer pasturage, berodan; the 
shearing of the sheep, bersbir; and above all the re- 
leasing of the rams, beran berdan. Ereb Semo, ibid., 
58, has described these entertainments with many 
picturesque and lively details, Stig Wikander believed 


that he had discovered in this last festival reminiscen- 
ces of anciont myths (Ein Fest bei der Kurden und im 
Avesta, in Orientalia Suecana, ix [1960], Uppsala 1961, 
7-10. The peasants also have their traditions. At the 
time of the harvest, the first sheaf reaped is offered to 
the stranger who passes by (Hamilton, op. cit., 51), 
and the gathering of the mulberries is the occasion of a 
festival with a special dance, gridan, the sweeping, 
which consists of sweeping the soil under the trees 
before the children climb them to shake them so as 
to allow the women to gather the berries (Edmonds, 
170, n. 1). 

Although it does not really concern us here as a 
festival properly so-called, let us indicate some more 
or less superstitious practices which relate to the 
cycle of nature and whose origins stretch back without 
doubt into remote antiquity. If activities to make the 
rain stop are mentioned only rarely (cf. Nikitine, Une 
apologie kurde, 16), by contrast T. Wahby, of. cit., 
7-9, counts no less than nine different rites, more or 
less laughable and doubtless efficacious, to combat 
drought and obtain rain. It the prayer noja berana 
does not suffice, a dervish is to be thrown into a 
water tank or women are to harness themselves to a 
plough and till the river. Still other singular acts are 
to be performed in order to have one's prayers finally 
answered (cf. S. Reinach, Charme pour oblenir la pluie 
(en Kurdistan), in L'Anihropologie, xvii [z906], 633). 


4 Dances and music. 


The Kurd sings always and everywhere, All the 
family festivals, birth, circumcision, and especially 
marriage, are accompanied by dances and songs, and 
equally the tribal or peasant gatherings and some re- 
ligious ceremonies. The name of the dances varies 
according to whether it designates the region or the 
tribe whore it is danced, e.g. Botani, Serhedl, $éxant, 
or according to the different figures which distinguish. 
them, ségavt, girant, royne, or the rounds govend and 
fopi. The students have a special dance béltte or 
béldte, of which Tawüsparéz has given us some 
examples and has described the rhythm (La vie 
universitaire au Kurdistan, in Hawar, No. 53 15 
March 1943], 772-6). The old or more recent travellers 
admired the particularities of these Kurdish dances 
(eg. F. Millingen, Wild life, 378-9, or Edmonds, 
Kurds, 84; Drower, Peacock angel, 130-4; Bois, Con- 
naissance, 61-2, cites the name of twenty dances), Let 
us note that those folkloric dances are mixed, which 
distinguished the Kurds from the other neighbouring 
Muslim peoples, 

Kurdish music, inseparable from the dances and 
‘songs, is part of what it is convenient to call oriental 
music, but it cannot be confused either with Arabic 
music or with Armenian or Turkish music at all, al- 
though it has had an influence at times on the songs 
of the neighbouring countries, such as Iran or Mesopo- 
tamia (cf. S. Jargy, Chant populaire et musique savante 
au Proche Orient arabe, in Orient, vija [1958], 108-9). 
Kurdish music today is not learned, but popular, and 
knows neither harmony nor polyphony. Its melodies, 
as numerous as varied, preserve a serious, pathetic, 
quite often melancholy character, as a consequence 
quite astounding among this warlike people (cf. 
Dulaurier, Chants opulaires de l'Arménie, in Rev. 
des deus Mondes, xo April 1852, 224-55). Western 
travellers bave not failed to draw attention to the 
originality of this music. Some have felt the at- 
traction and very palpable charm of these chants; 
others, on the contrary, e.g. Mrs. Hansen, 129-9, have 
found this music "flat and false" with its 17 tones. It 
was an Armenian priest, Vartabed Comitas (1869- 
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1935) whowas the first to gather and note down some 
popular Kurdish songs (Quelques spécimens des mélo- 
dies kurdes, in Recueil d'Emine, Moscow 1904, and 
re-edited in Erivan in 1959). In Erivan precisely, the 
Malikian School of Music is formed of young Kurds 
who study the traditional songs with the old dengbéj 
or troubadours. Thus Nura Cewari noted 33 Chansons 
de danse kurdes, 1960, gathered at Tiflis. For her part, 
Cemila Celil has published two annotated collections 
of Chants populaires kurdes. The first, at Erivan 
(1964), gives the Kurdish text and the musical an- 
notation of 75 pieces; the second, at Moscow in 1965, 
apart from the Kurdish text, gives the musical 
notation and Russian translation of 100 varied songs. 
In ‘Irak, since 1958, a society of Kurdish music has 
been organised with a view to preserving, stand- 
ardising and developing in Kurdish music (cf. B. A. 
Ali, An approach to Kurdish music, in Kurdistan, 
KSS.E,, 1 March 1958), 3-6; S. S. Gavan, Divided 
nation, London 1958, 15). But Europeans too are in- 
terested in Kurdish music (cf, Dr. D. Christensen, 
Tanslieder der Hakhari-Kurden. Eine material- 
kritisch Studie, in Jahrbuch für musikalische Volks- 
und Vother-Kiinde, Berlin i [1963], 11-47). This is a 
very serious study of the dance, instrumental and 
vocal music of Hakkari, whose melodies the author 
analyses and whose style and rhythms he studies 
scientifically. See also Edith Gerson-Kiwi, The 
Music of Kurdisian Jews. A synopsis of their musical 
styles, in Yuval, Studies of the Jewish Music Research 
Centre, ii, Jerusalem 1972. 

The Islamic religion does not authorise music at 
all in its liturgy, and music has taken refuge in the 
rites of the different farikas where its use probably 
dates from the foundation of these groups (cf. 
Trimingham, of. cit, 195, 196 and passim; M. 
Mokri, Le Soujisme et la musique, in Encycl. de la 
Musique, Paris 1961, 1014-15). From there, music has 
passed without any problems into the aberrant sects 
of the Yazidis, into their processions and their 
gatherings for sama‘ or religious recital. Three 
religious songs of the Yazidls had already been noted 
by H. Layard, Niniveh and Babylon, 1853, 507, Nos. 
667-9, Similarly, E. S. Drower (op. eit, 118-19), 
recorded the rhythm of the drums in the course of a 
ceremony. As for the Abl-i Hakk, Mohammed Mokri 
enlightens us on their musical customs in his article 
on La musique sacrée des Kurdes “Fidèles de Vérité" 
en Tran, in Encycl. des musiques sacrées, Paris 1968, 
444-55. 

Musical instruments among the Kurds are oftea 
manufactured by artisans, The most usual are, 
among wind instruments, the pipe, bil@r, which 
every shepherd carries in his bag, the zorna, a kind 
of clarinet or oboe which has a place in all the dances, 
and the dusale, a flute with two pipes of reed or bird 
bone, pierced with holes and whose mouthpiece has 
a kind of vibratory tongue. The sound resembles that 
‘of the Scottish bagpipes. The percussion instruments 
include the dahol or bass drum which is beaten on 
both sides, the teil, a narrow drum, a kind of 
kettledrum in pottery covered with a skin which is 
beaten with the fingers; and the cymbals, selfle, are 
sometimes used by the Yazidis in their religious 
ceremonies. Among the stringed instruments, there 
are the ribdd or monochord viol, the keman or 
kemanca, violin, and especially the lenbfir, the lute, 
whose player plucks the strings in the sacred aad 
heroic songs. The nomenclature of all these instru- 
ments varies with the regions. A description of some 
clumsy impressions of musical instruments is found 
in Serincth le derwaze-é folklor-i kurdiwe, Notes for an 


introduction to Kurdish folklore, Hewlél/Erbil n.d., 
367. 


5. Games, sports and hunting. 


On the occasion of seasonal or other festivals, 
travellers have remarked among the Kurds the 
practice of certain popular games or sports, always in 
use. It is not possible to recount them all. Among the 
indoor games, cards, iskenbil, can be cited among the 
most frequent, especially among the townspeople; 
backgammon, nard; and above all chess, seivenc, the 
noble game par excellence. Among the outdoor games 
are the cérfd or horseback fantasia; the ball game 
fowgan; a kind of hockey; and many games of pursuit 
or throwing, not to mention some modern sports like 
football and basketball and some games reserved for 
children, Worth noting are the fights of rams, 
buffaloes or partridges. Much information is to be 
found in Tawüsparéz, Les jeux kurdes, in Hawar, 42 
(55 April 1942), 654-6; Kurdi we Mértwant, Kildb-i 
Yart, Baghdad 1932, 32; M. Mokri, Bazfhd-ye Kordt: 
Khurmáyla, in Yaghma, znd year, Tehran 1331/ 
1951; Bastha-ye Kordestán, in Tomaddon, zud ser. 7, 
317-20, Tehran 1332/1952. In his Kurdish dialect 
siudies, i, Oxford 1961, 147, 218, D. N, MacKenzie 
gives the name of several Kurdish games; Bois, La 
vie sociale, 32-3/628-9 and notes 13641. 

‘The abundance of game in Kurdistan, furred and 
feathered, already mentioned above, is at the origin 
of the Kurd's passion for hunting. The best way of 
learning about this national sport is to read the two 
articles ef Osman Sabri, who explains in them the 
methods employed with the art of an experienced 
hunter. Néir ("Hunting") in Ronahf, 17 (1 August 
1943, 317-23, 18 (1 Sept. 1943), 347-50. The bear is 
hunted in three ways (317), also the hyena (317), the 
ibex (318), the fox (319) and the hare (319). There 
are five ways of hunting the partridge, with the spear, 
the decoy, the rifle or the running noose, depending 
on whether one wishes to capture it alive or to kill 
(320). Game can also be hunted with the help of birds, 
sparrow-hawks or falcons of three different kinds and. 
at a more or less expensive cost (321-2). The way in 
which these birds are trained is also indicated (347-8). 
O. Sabri very much appreciates hunting the hare 
with the help of a hound, of which there are several 
kinds (348-9). The author does not forget fishing 
(319), which may be done with the net, hook or 
harpoon. Hamilton devotes a whole chapter to the 
hunting of the ibex, so picturesque and so difficult 
(op. cit., 165-73). There are also to be found patterns 
of different bird-calls or whistles, traps, nets, run- 
ning nooses or snares used for certain forms of 
hunting, in Serincth, op. éil, 99 to2. 

Bibliography: General workson sociology 
and ethnography: B. Nikitine, Quelques obser- 
vations sur les Kurdes, in Mercure de France, clv 

(1921), 662-74; idem, Les valis d' Ardalan, in RMM, 

xlix (1922), 70-104; idem, La vie domestique kurde, 

in Rev. d'ethnologie et traditions populaires (1923), 

334-443 idem, La féodalité kurde, in RMM, Ix 

(1925), 1-20; K. Daghestani, La famille musulmane 

contemporaine en Syrie, Paris 1932; P. Rondot, Les 

tribus montagnardes de l'Asie antérieure. Quelques 
aspects sociaux des populations hurdes et assyriennes, 
in BEO, vi (1936), 1-50 + vi Pls.; ‘A. al-‘Azzawi, 

‘Ash@ir al-Iritk, Baghdad 1937-43; E. R. Leach, 

Social and economic organization of the Rouanduz 

Kurds, London 1940; E. Avdal, Kurdish woman 

fia Armenian}, Erivan 1946; idem, Obifai krovno 

‘mest u Kurdov Zakavkaz'ya ("The custom of the 

vendetta among the Kurds in Transcaucasia"), 
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Erivan 1953; Fr. Barth, Principles of social organi- 
zation in southern Kurdisian, in Univ. ether. Mus. 
Bull., vii, Oslo 1953; W. L. E., Iraqi Kurdistan, a 
Wittle-known region, in The World today, October 
1056, 417-32; C. J. Edmonds, The Kurds of Iraq, in 
MEJ, xi (Winter 1957), 52-62; Nikitine, L'état 
social des Kurdes et du Kurdistan, d'apris tes publi- 
cations russes récentes, in L'Afrique et l'Asie, 
xivi/2 (1959), 49-55; L. N. Kotlov, Le soulèvement 
de libération nationale de 1920 èn Irag; O. L. 
Vittevsky, Les Kurdes Moukri; T. F. Aristova, 
Aperçu de la culture et du mode de vie des paysans 
kurdes de l'Iran; cf. also A. N. al-Saadi, The Kurds 
in Iran, in Kurdistan, KSSE, iv (April 1959), 11- 
14; Nikitine, La structure sociale des Kurdes de 
Transcaucasie, in L'Afrique & l'Asie, xlix]t (1960), 
61-6 (ie. E. Avdal, Way of life of the Kurds of 
Transcaucasia); Sh. Khosbak, al-Kurd wa 'l- 
masala al-kurdiyya, Baghdád; N. Erdentung, A 
study on the social structure of a Turkish village, 
Ankara 1959; Dina Feitelson, Aspecis of the social 
lije of Kurdish Jews, in The Jewish Journal of 
Sociology, ilz (Dec. 1950), 201-16; H. H. Hansen, 
Dawghiers of Allah among Moslem women in Kur- 
disian, London 1950; idem, The Kurdish women's 
dije, field research in a Muslim society, Iraq, 
Copenhagen 196r; Batho Karabuda, Oster om 
Eufrat, i Kurdensland, Stockholm 1960; Mokri, Le 
Soyer kurde, in L'Ethnographie (1961), 70°95; Th. 
Bois, La vie sociale des Kurdes, in Mashriq, lvi 
(1962), 599-661; P. Gache, Les Kurdes, in Rev. de 
Psychol. des Peuples, 1962/1, 23-37, 2, 191-220; 
Mabmüd Báyazidi, Nravl i obitei Kurdov, Adit u 
rusümdtmáma-yi Akrüdiyye, Russian tr. and 
Kurdish text by Mrs. Rudenko, Moscow 1966; 
*Akrawi, Fondements psychologiques et sociolo- 
giques des tribus kurdes, Kirkük 1971. 
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— Lancvace 
The many iii of speech known to outsiders as 


ects, which are clearly interrelated and at the same 
time distinguishable from neighbouring but more dis- 
tantly related Western Iranian languages, fall iuto 
three main groups, The differences between dialects 
are generally proportional to their distance apart and 
beyond a certain distance certainly make them mu- 
tually unintelligible, The Northern group of dialects 
comprises all those spoken in the Turkish republic, 
the Armenian and Azerbaidjan S.S.Rs, the Mawsil 
kiwi? of “Irak (Bahdinan (Q2), and some areas 
bordering on these, together with those of Kurdish 
colonies in Khurásán and the Turkmen S.S.R. Al 
these dialects are known as Kurmandit (Kirmandgi), 
as the speakers all call themselves Kurmangj. 
Within the group a sub-division into Eastern and 
Western Kurmándjl can be made, from each of which 
a literary language has emerged. The Central group 
is made up of the dialects spoken in the Arbil, 
Sulaymániyya and Kirkük iwis of Irak and the 
neighbouring districts of Persian Kurdistin, Mahabàd 
(Sawaj Bulak) and Sanadadi (Sinna), These dialects 
are generally called Kurdi, but are also now known 
collectively as Sóráni, from the name of the former 
principality of Sárán. The dialects of Sulaymániyya 
and Sanandadi, especially, have gained pre-eminence 
as literary languages. The remaining Kurdish dialects, 
a heterogeneous group spoken in the areas south and 
east of Sóránl, of which Kirmanshahl is probably 
the most important, may be classed together as a 


Southern group. Some of these dialects, e.g. Lakki, 
appear to merge with the neighbouring non-Kurdish 
dialects of Luri. Between the Central and Southern 
groups of Kurdish an island of non-Kurdish speech, 
with mixed dialects on its shores, is formed by the 
area occupied by the Gürán {g.v.]. Other Kurdish 
dialects are spoken by isolated colonies of Kurds 
scattered throughout Iran. 

Northern Kurdish is more archaic than the other 
dialects in both its phonetic and morphological 
structure, and it may be inferred that the greater 
development of the Central and Southern dialects has 
been caused by their closer contact with other (Ira- 
nian) languages, or, indeed, their absorption of such 
a substrate. On the other hand, Northern Kurdish 
appears to have been somewhat more open ic the 
penetration of Arabic and especially Turkish loan- 
words. Traditionally Kurdish has been written in 
various modifications of the Arabic script and still is 
so written in “Ira and Iran. The Armenian script 
has also been used on occasion, and in recent years 
alphabets based on both the Latin and Cyrillic 
scripts have been devised, especially for Northern 
Kurdish. 

The common "lranian" phonemic inventory of 
Northern Kurdish is: aiu, 42108, peck, bdJ (di), 
fsi(h)z(kà), vai(h]y (zh), mm ir (flapped) f. 
(rolled), hwy, to which most dialects add the 
"Arabic" phonemes g(5), &*, and emphatic f, s, s. 
In the north-east, probably under Caucasian (Ar- 
menian) influence, a further distinction between 
aspirated phonemes p‘, £f, (£9, A and unaspirated 
P, t, (£), kis found. In a large part of the Kurmandjt 
area 6, @ are replaced by s, d respectively. In Central 
and Southern Kurdish the distinction between v and 
w is lost, in favour of v. A new distinction is made, 
however, between palatal / and velarised Z (though 
this coincides with r in Arbil), and y has acquired 
phonemic status in Sulaymāniyya and other more 
southerly dialects. In general, Kurdish is marked by 
a greater degree of phonetic development than 
Persian, notably of postvocalic stops to fricatives, 
t. duje "water", Plersian) db; dave "night", 
P Jab. Many post-vocalic consonants, especially 
dentals, have been lost, eg. bird "brother", P 
birādar; dán, ddin "to give", P ddan; sipi "white", 
P safid; sa “dog”, P sas; diya “mountain”, P takdd. 
The development of the ending of the past parti- 
ciples of verbs is noteworthy, e.g. North. miri, Cent. 
mirdù, South. mirdig “dead”, cf. Cent. zindà, tiga, 
South. zinig "alive", P. zinda. 

There is no single eariy historical sound change 
which characterises Kurdish, but a combination of 
two later changes and one conservative feature 
serves to identify a dialect as Kurdish, viz. (i) -m- 
“Sm, -m-— -o (-w-), e.g. ndvfw "name", P nām; 
diss "eye", P asm; tove "seed", P fun 
nian initial 3- > k, 

spring, source", P räni; Aifin "to buy", P xaridan; 
(iii) Ir éy- > & (other West. Ir. > s-), eg. dan "to 
go", P Sudan. Kurdish shares many phonetic develop- 
ments with non-Persian dialects, e| 
P dane; sch, dsik "deer"; P 
Paan; fof "day": P râs, but others with 
Persian, e.g. y- > J-, Jo, P Jaw "barley"; hw- > aw, 
wa, xo, P xead, xud "seli"; -rd- > +L (F), palew-, 
P palay- "to filler". Taken in conjunction with a 
number of characteristic lexical items, these isoglos- 
ses show proto-Kurdish to have been a close, if not 
the closest, neighbour of Persian. There is no sound 
evidence to suggest a Median origin for Kurdish, 
though it has been suggested that the mame Kur- 
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mandi may combine Kurd with a form from Médda 
“Median 
Old morphological features preserved in North. 
Kurd. are a distinction of case (nominative and ob- 
lique) and gender (masculine and feminine) in nouns 
and pronouns and the "ageatial" construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs, e.g. az Adtim “I came”, 
but min zawnak dit “I saw a dream (lit, of me 
«+. seen)”, Both case and gender have been lost in 
South. Kurd. and in the literary forms of Central 
Kurdish. In these dialects the pronominal suffixes, 
absent from North, Kurd., have largely taken over 
the functions of the cases, cf. min hatim "1 came", 
xawtk-im di “I saw a dream". In some Central 
dialects, at least, the agential construction has 
developed in a remarkable way, with the verbal stem 
sometimes taking two personal endings, one rep- 
resenting a person only indirectly affected, e.g. xa- 
im pēra diw-it “I have seen a dream about thee 
(Git, lit. "art")", and even the agential suffix as well, 
da-m-i-n-2 "be ()" gave me (m, lit, “am") to (4) 
yon (-n, lit. "are"). Note the 3rd person pronominal 
“4, plural -yàn, in contrast to Persian -f. All dialects 
dave an indefinite suffix, North. -ak, Cent, South 
sek, but only Central and Southern share (with 
Gürán) the definite suffix -akd, In all dialects the 
sdafa (9., ii], appearing in various forms, plays a 
considerable réle both as relative pronoun and simple 
connective particle, eg. North. xawnak-a xwai, 
Cent. xawek-i xf "a pleasant dream”, North. xawn-@ 
min dit, Cent. xawaka-y di-m "the dream which I 
saw". In the north-east, the idáfa construction of 
both Northern and Central dialects has been con- 
taminated, especially in the plural, by a particle da, 
-d, -t, probably of Aramaic origin, e.g. Cent. (Mukri) 
dole de paa he Kage men , North. kuš-st swa 
Jue di wa) “his sons”. (This is not, however, a 
plural" comparable with those of Eastern Iranian, 
Ossetic, Sogdian, etc.]. Central and Southern Kurdish, 
unlike Northern dialects, have developed a secondary 
passive conjugation of the verb, formed from the 
active present stem, eg. Austin, kuf- "to kill", 
Cent, kuirdn, Audve-, South. kužyān, huiye "be 
killed". 
Bibliography: A comprehensive list of all 
studies and monographs on Kurdish to r926 is 
given in Minorsky's (otherwise outdated) article on 
y 1153 f. This is 
supplemented by a sclect bibliography in D. 
MacKenzie, Kurdish dialect studies 1, London 1961. 
Fuller, but uncritical, lists of relevant publications 
appear in 2. S. Musaélyan, Bibliografiya po 
Kurdovedeniva, Moscow 1963, and S. van Rooy and 
K. Tamboer, ISK's Kurdish bibliography, Amster- 
dam 1968 ff. The following are most readily 
available: (z) History. D. N. MacKenzie, The 
origins of Kurdish, in TPAS (1961), 68-86. (a) 
Grammars, dialect studies. D, N. MacKenzie, 
Kurdish dialect studies. i; K, Kurdoev, Grammatika 
kurdskogo yastka (Kurmandži), Moscow-Leningrad 
1957; Dj. Bedir Khan and R. Lescot, Grammaire 
kurde (dialecie kurmandji), Paris 1970; C. Kh. 
Bakaev, Govor Kurdov Turkmenti, Moscow 196 
idem, Yazik Aserbaydtanskith Kurdov, Moscow 
1965. (3) Dictionaries. A. Jaba and F. Justi, 
Dictionnaire kurde-francais, St. Petersburg 1879; 
Č. Kh. Bakaev, Kurdsho-Russhiy slovar, Moscow 
1957; T. Wahby and C. J. Edmonds, A Kurdish- 
English dictionary, Oxford 1966. 
(D. N. MacKanzte) 


vi, — FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


A. Popular and folk literature 


As among all peoples whose scholarly instruction 
is little developed, the oral literature of the Kurds is 
superabundant and very rich; Prof. O. Viléevsky 
was able to speak of the "hypertrophy" of their 
folklore. À mass of documents has also been collected 
and published by foreign orientalists: A. Jaba, 
Recueil et notices et récits kurdes, St. Petersburg 1860; 
E. Prym and A. Socin, Kurdische Sammlungen, St. 
Petersburg 1890; O. Mann, Kurdische u, Persische For- 
schungen. iv. Die Mundart der Mukri, Berlin, i, 1906, 
ii, 1909; H. Makas, Kurdiscke Texte (Mardin), 
Leningrad 1926; B. Nikitine, Kurdish stories from my 
collection, in BSOS, iv (1926), r21-38; idem, Quelques 
fables kurdes d'animaux, in Folklore, xl, (1929), 
228-44; E. Lescot, Tertes kurdes, i, Paris 1940, 
ii, Beirut 1942; Th. Bois, L'âme des Kurdes à la 
lumiere de leur folklore, in Cahiers de l'Est, Beirut, 
Nos. 5 and 6 (1046); S. Wikander, Recueil de textes 
kurmandji, Uppsala- Wiesbaden 1959; D. N. MacKen- 
zie, Kurdish dialect studies, London 1961-2. Kurds 
themselves, since the end of the First World War, 
have gone about collecting their treasures of folklore 
from the old folk or the decreasingly numerous 
professional storytellers and singers. Firstly, the 
Bedir Khan amirs from 1932 to 1946 in their reviews 
Hawar, Ronahi, and Roja na; H. Cindi and E. Evdal, 
Folklora kurmança, Erivan 1936; Cindi, Folklora 
hórmancié, Erivan 1957; and there is a comprehensive 
survey in 1. M. Resul, Edeb-i folklor-i kurdi. Làkol- 
inewe, Baghdad 1970 (cf. Th. Bois, Connaissance, 
117-25). 

This folkloric richness is found, firstly, in the 
proverbs, popular sayings, enigmas or riddles. The 
Kurd likes to embroider bis conversation with 
thymed and rhythmis sentences which denote a real 
sense of observation. Proverbs also supply a racy 
summary of practical wisdom. Thousands of them 
have been published: E, Noel, The character of the 
Kurds as illustrated by their proverbs and popular 
sayings, in BSOS, iv (1922), 79-80; D. P. Margueritte 
and Emir K. Bedir Khan, Proverbes hurdes, Paris 
1938; Lescot, Proverbes et énigmes kurdes, in REI, iv 
(1937), 307-50, reprinted and added to in Textes kur- 
des, i, 189-237; Prampolini, Proverbi kurdi, Milan 
1963; MacKenzie, Some Kurdish proverbs, in Iran, 
JBIPS, viii (z970), 105-13; Ismail Heqi Saweys, 
Dise-i péginan, Baghdad 1953; Marüf Ciyawole, Hezar 
bj ú pend, Baghdad 1930; Cegerxwin, Gotina périna, 
Damascus 1957; M. Xal, Pend-i péstnan, Baghdid 
1957; Djamil Kenna, Amthal hurdiyya, Aleppo 1957; 
O. Celfi, Mesela ú met'eloké cimaita Mürda, Erivan 
1969-71 vols.; O. Celft and C. Celti, Kurdshie 
poslovidl í pogovorhi, Moscow 1972; J. Nebez, Sprich- 
wörter und Redensarten aus Kurdistan, Munich 1970. 
There ace numerous proverbs and sayings cited in 
Cindi, Folklor, 1957, 249-81, and in the grammars of 
Jardine and Beidar, as well as in the dictionary of 
Mardukh, ii, 1-86. 

The songs are infinite in number and variety: dance 
songs, dilok, songs of love, lawik, or war, ger or delal; 
songs which accompany the transhumance in the 
spring, seréle, or in the autumn, fahfzoh; lullabies, 
lori; epithalamia, hevalé or serézavano; also songs of 
mourning, sin or gewil, punctuate the daily life of the 
Kurds from the cradle to the grave and throughout 
their days of hard labour. The reviews Hawar, Ronaht 
and Roja nú have published hundreds of them, as 
have Cindi and Evdal, Folklor, 342-474; Cindi, 
Folklora kotrmancié, 189-245; see also Rondot, Trois 
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chansons kurdes, in Cakiers du Sud, No. 274 (1945), 
17-24; Nikitine, La poesie lyrique Aurde, in Ethno- 
graphie, xlv (1945-50), 39°53; Mokri, Garant jd 
Taranaká-yi hurdi, Tehran 1951; G. Chaliand, Poésie 
Populaire des Turcs et des Kurdes, Paris 1961; Cindl, 
K'laméd cmac'ta K'ördaye Urtkte, Erivan 1972. 
Furthermore, see the collections with musical nota- 
tion mentioned earlier. 

Stories and anecdotes (pfrok) abound and are full of 
imagination, The stories of marvels allow one to 
forget the worries of life; the anecdotes are replete 
with humour; the satirical stories do not hesitate to 
criticise the faults of individuals, rival tribes, religious 
leaders, in the spirit of the fables of the Middle Ages. 
Above all, the Kurds are fond of animal stories which 
always contain a spiritual moral. M. Duiresne, in Un 
conte kurde de la région de S0?Ort, in JA (1910), 107-17; 
Nikitine and Soane, The tale of Suto and Tato, in 
BSOS, iii (923), 69-106; Nikitine, Kurdish stories, in 
ibid. (1926), 121-38; Lescot, Textes, i, 2-185; CindL and 
Evdal, Foidlor, 1936, 579-651; Cindi, Folklor, 1957, 
161-88; M. Khaznadar, Aleman kurdi and other 
Kurdish short stories, Baghdad 1969; A. Brunel, 
Gulasar, contes et légendes du Kurdistan, Paris 1946; 
Joyce Blau, Trois textes de folklore kurde, in Études, 
Brussels, vii (1965), 29-50; J. Nebez, Kurdische Mär- 
chen und Volkerzithiungen, NUKSE, 1972. 

Alongside these minor genres, the numerous much 
longer legends constitute choice morsels of Kurdish 
folklore. They can be classitied in different categories 
which, however, are often combined. Some legends 
basically concern the supernatural, such as Mamé 
Alan (Lescot, Testes, ii, 2-369) or Sévahacé or Hozbek; 
others are a purely idyllic form, such as Zelixa & 
Fat, Layla & Mejntin, Siyabend à Xacd, Zambilfiros, 
“the basket-seller"*, Xurşid  Xateer, Strin à Xognew, 
Sirth à Ferhad, Farir @ Sitiye, Manica à Bijan; 
finally, the epics with an historical plot, such as 
Dimdim, [ulindt, the adventures of Rustem with 
Zoraw, Cihangir or Zendeheng and more recently the 
exploits of Nadir and Topal, the Twelve Cavaliers of 
Meriwan, Abdul Rehman Baban or Ezdinsér Bedir- 
Xan. These accounts were the glory of the dengbéj or 
professional troubadours, whose class is on the point 
of disappearing. All these texts can be read in the col- 
lection of Mann, Socin, Cindi ete., and also Bois, 
Poètes at troubadours au pays des Soviels, in al- 
Machrig, liii (1959), 266-99; various authors, Kurdshie 
dpiteshie pesmi sail, texts and trs. Moscow 1962; 
V. Minorsky, The Gürin, in BSOS, xi (1943), 75-103; 
O. Di, Dialilov, Kurdskiy geroičeskiy épos "Zlalo- 
ruhiykkan.., Moscow 1967; O. F. Qazi, Mehr-o-Vafa, 
Tabriz 1966; A. Ayyubian, Cirite kurde, Tabriz 1961; 
idem, Cirike Xec @ Siyamend, Tabriz 1956; Piremerd, 
Diwansde siwaré Meriwan, Sulaymàni 1935; Gew 
Mukriani, Zembilfiros, Hewlér 1967; Mokri, La légende 
de Bizan-à Manija, Paris 1966; idem, Le chasseur de 
Dieu e le mythe du Roi-Aigle, Wiesbaden 1967; K. A. 
Bedir-Khan and A. de Falgairolle, Le Roi du Kurdi- 
stan, Roman épique kurde, Gap, n.d.; K. A. Bedir- 
Khan and Herbert Oertel, Der Adler von Kurdistan, 
Potsdam 1937; Cegerxwin, Serpéhatiya Resiw? Dart, 
Damascus 1956; J. Blau, Le kurde de ‘Amédiya et du 
Djabal Sindjar, thèse de doctorat du 3* cycle, Paris 
1973. 


B. Written and learned literature. 


Alongside the mass of illiterate people, there has 
always been among the Kurds a highly cultivated 
intellectual élite. The fact was already mentioned by 
the Kurd Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1233) in his Kamil (ix, 
7-8) and taken up many times in the Sharaf-ndma and 
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also by other witnesses, such as Hadjdit Khalifa (1655) 
(ct. Adnan Adıvar, La science chez les Turcs offomans, 
Paris 1939, 92, 106), or the traveller Ewliyà Celebi 
in his travel account (1682), who was justly ecstatic 
when confronted with the so well-stocked library of 
Abdal Khin, the lord of Bitlis, cf. A. Sakisian, Abdal 
Khan, seigneur kurde de Bitlis au XVIT* siècle et ses 
trésors, in JA, coxxix (1957), 253-75. Unfortunatel 
these men of letters preferred to write their scientific 
works either in Arabic, the language of the Kurn, 
if the works were concerned to deal with law, theology 
or history, as did Ibn Khallikàn (d. 681/1282), author 
of biographical notices of famous men, or Abu 'I-Fidà 
(673-732/1273-1331), historian and geographer; or else. 
in Persian, as did Sharif Khan Bidlisi (q.v.] himself in 
his History of the Kurds or Sharaf-ndma (x005/1596-7), 
as also Idris Hakim of Bitlis (d. 926/1520), who wrote 
the first history of the Ottoman Empire, Hast 
bihisht, “The eight paradises” (see miDLIsI, IDRIS). 
The great poet in the Turkish language Fudail (d. 
1963/1556) [9] was a Kurd, as was the modern 
sociologist Diya? Gök Alp (cf. J. Deny, in RMM, Ixi 
[1925), 3). Even today, many poets in the Arabic 
Janguage—al-Zahawi (1863-1936), Abmad Shawkl, 
the prince of poets (1868-1932), al- Rusáfl (1875-1945), 
the sociologist Kasim Amin (1865-1908), the novelists 
al-‘Akkad (1889-1964), Muhammad Taymür (1892- 
1921) and his brother Mabmad (born in 1894)—are all 
of Kurdish origin. The following historians who write 
in Persian, such as Muhammad Mardükh Kurdistáni, 
Rashid Yasimi and Ibsán Nürl, or those who write in 
Turkish, such as M. N. Dersimli and A. Yamulki, are 
all Kurds. If the old writers knew and composed in all 
the great Islamic languages, Arabic, Persian and 
‘Turkish, rather than their mother tongue Kurdish, 
the young authors of today use the European lan- 
guages, English, French, German and even Russian, 
especially in Armenia, where they further add Arme- 
nian. Indeed, the Kurds have been at all times 
polyglots as they have been polygraphs, the same 
authors exercising their talents as much in poetry as 
in history, in the physical and human sciences and 
in journalism. 

In 1860, A. Jaba, in his Recueil de molices et de 
ricits kourdes, 3-11, gave a brief notice on eight 
poets, who used the Kurmanei dialect, and almost all 
originating from Haküri. Less than a century later, 
“Ala al-Din Sidjadi published in Baghdad a History of 
Kurdish literature (1952), a large volume of 634 pages 
in which, after an introduction on Kurdistán and the 
Kurds (3-66), he recounted the stages and forms of 
Kurdish literature (69-146), then gave substantial 
notices on twenty-four poets (147-534), followed by 
à rather dry list of 212 other authors (535-58). Even 
so, he confines himself to the no longer living poets 
of rik and Iran. Since then, there have been two 
more recent works of Matrüf Xiznedàr, Essay on the 
history of contemporary Kurdish literature [in Russian, 
1957, 232 pp and of Izz al-Din Mustafa Rasül, 
Realism in Kurdish literature (in Arabic, 1968, 236 
PP, not to mention other studies which show the 
progress of Kurdology since Jaba's time and felici- 
tously complete our information on this oriental 
literature still so little known in the West. 


1. Origins and the classical period. 

Jaba's informant gave the rsth century as the 
period in which the first poets flourished: Eli Herirt 
(1425-95), Séx Ehmed Nigani, better-known under the 
name of Melay? Cizri (1407-81) and Mela Ehmed of 
Baté (1414-95), who were therefore contemporaries. 
Mir Mihemed of Mülis, surnamed Feqiyé Teyran, was 
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supposed to be even earlier than them (1307-75). All 
these dates are to be corrected and placed later. In 
fact, D. N. MacKenzie in his article Meld-¢ J'izri and 
Fag! Tayrdn, in Yád-nüma-yi Irānī-yi Minorsky, 
Tehran 1969, showed pertinently, thanks to the 
method of the abdjad, that Melayé Cizzt lived between 
1570 and 1640 and his disciple, Fegiyé Teyran, 
between 1590 and 1660. The most famous is Melayé 
Cizri, later than Hafir (d. 791/1380 or 792/1390) and 
Djamt (817-98/1414-02), whose Din of more than 
2,000 verses has remained very popular among the 
shaykhs and mollahs, much more than among the 
masses. It has always been read and commented on 
in the Kur%in schools of Kurdistan, but its text is 
difficult. His ideas are those of Persian Süfism. His 
Diwän was published by M. Hartmann, Das hurdische 
Diwan des Sekéch Ahmed, Berlin 1904, in photocopy; 
by Mohammed effq Anwast Heseniye, Istanbul 
1340/1922; Qedri Cemil Paga, Diwana Meld, in Latin 
characters, in Hawar, Nos. 35-57 (1941-3), incomplete 
text; and above all, the fine edition of Shaykh Ahmad 
b. al-Mella Mubammad al-Bubt! al-Zivingl, al-‘Ahd 
al-djawhari fi sharh Dicán al-Shaykh al-Djisri, 2 vols., 
943 pp. Kamishll, 1377/1958. Under the vocalised 
Kurdish text, at a lower level, are given, every two 
verses, an Arabic word-for-word translation, a more 
elegant total translation and finally a mystical com- 
mentary. Melayé Baté is especially known for his 
Meuiád, published by von Le Coq, Kurdische Texte, 
Berlin 1903. Feqiyè Teyran, who composed an elegy 
on the death of his master Cizrl, is the author of 
numerous works, in particular of the History of 
Shaykh San'an, published and translated into Russian 
by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 1965, and in Persian by 
Q. F. Qazi, Tabriz 1967. 

The succeeding generation of poets cited by Jaba 
is dominated by Ehmedé Xani (1650-1706), who 
settled at Bayazid. He is the author of the famous 
Kurdish national epic, Memorin. In this work, which 
has been frequently re-published, the poet adapted 
the popular epic Mam Alan, publ. by R. Lescot, 
Beirut 1942, and by N. Zaza, Damascus 1957, which 
he recomposed according to classical literary rules, 
and also Islamising it more. This poem of 2,655 
couplets is the real breviary of Kurdish nationalism. 
If the text of the popular epic Mamé Alan has 
multiple variants which have been translated into 
German, French, Russian, Romanian, English, 
Armenian and Arabic, the classical poem Memosin 
has also had numerous editions: Istanbul 1558/1920, 
Aleppo 1947, Hewlér (Erbil) 1954; translated into 
Mukri by Hejar, Baghdad 1960; with Russian trans- 
lation by M. B. Rudenko, Moscow 1962; with Turkish. 
translation by M. E. Bozarslan, Istanbul 1968. Many 
authors often confuse these two epics. Apart from 
numerous pieces of verse written in Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian, Ehmedé Xani is also the author of a 
rhymed Arabo-Kurdish vocabulary Nübuhar “First 
fruits" edited by Yüsuf Diya? al-Din, al-Hadiyya 
alHamidiyya ji 'Llugka al-Kurdiyya, Istanbul 
1310/1892, 279-97. and also in facsimile by von Le 
Coq, Kurdische Teste, i, 1-47. His disciple and suc- 
cessor in his school of Bayazid, Ismailé Bayazidt 
(1654-1709), also left behind many Kurdish poems 
and a KurmanciArabic-Persian glossary, Gulzar 
“The rose garden’ 

In the 18th century, mention should be made of 
Şerif Xan (1652-1748), of Culamerg, of the family of 
the amirs of Hakári, author of numerous verses in 
Kurmanci and Persian, and Mürad Xan of Bayazid 
(1736-78), author of numerous lyrical poems. 

In the same period, but at the court of the vdlis 


of Ardalàn or the sultans of Hewraman, appeared a 
whole pleiade of poets whose lyrical or religious works 
are in the Garin! dialect. One may cite Ehmedé Texti 
(ca. 1640) and Séx Mistefa Besarani (1641-1702), 
whom Minorsky believes to be more recent (d. 1760) 
In this case, he would be contemporary with a whole 
group of poets, with Xanay Qubádf (1700-59), author 
of a Salasdt-ndna, and with Mahzüni (ca. 1783). 

It is impossible to cite all the poets who lived in 
the roth century and whose works have been printed 
between the two World Wars. Their names and the 
list of their works will be found cited in the literature 
of Xiznedar (218-20) and Resül (228-32). On the 
poets in Güràni, cf. Minorsky's article, The Ga 
Some have been studied at greater length by Sidjadi 
im his History of Kurdish literature, eg. (247-76), 
Mewlewl (1806-82). It will be noted that the dates 
advanced by the different authors do not always 
coincide, and the taste of the Kurdish poets for 
choosing a takhallus or pseudonym will also be 
remarked. 

Among the poets of the roth century whose forma- 
tion was purely religious, one may mention above all 
Nali (1797-1855), who travelled extensively, wrote 
verses in Kurdish, Persian and Arabic, and whose 
Kurdish Diwan was published in Baghdad in 1931 and 
in Erbil in 1962; Salim (1800-66), and Kurd! (1803-49) 
led. Hewlér 1961), whose lyricism blossoms into 
patriotism; the Nakshband! Mehwi (1830-1909) ex- 
plains Süfl theories (ed. Sulaymant 1922), likewise, 
too, Mirza Rehim Wefa'l (1836-92) ed. Hewlér, 1951- 
6r, 2 vole). The greatest poets of the end of the 
century are Haci Qadir Koyi (1815-92), whose 
patriotic poems still arouse enthusiasm in many 
young people (ed. Hewler 1953, Baghdad 1960); Sx 
Riza Talebani (1842-1910), agnostic and satirist, very 
popular still today and who composed verses in 
Kurdish, Persian and Turkish (ed. Baghdad 193: 
1946; ef. C. J. Edmonds, A Kurdish lampoonist 
Shaikh Riza Talebani, in JRCAS, xxii (Jan. 1935] 
Salih Heriq (1851-1907), writing in traditional forms 
aud on Sift themes (ed. Baghdad 1338); Edel 
Evdelah Beg Misbah al-Diwan (1862-1917, Diedn 
H. H. Mukriani, Rawandiz 1936, ed. Géw Mukriani 
Hewléc 1960, and unpublished poems ed. M. Xiznedar, 
Baglidàd 1970), a delicate and romantic poet. 

Let us also mention some women who have played 
à role in literature: Mah Şeref Xanim of Ardelan 
(1800-47), Sira Xanim of Diyarbakir (1814-55) and 
Mihreban of Berwari (1858-1905). 

2. The modern age. 

The end of the First World War gave Kurdish 
literature an impetus which still continues, thanks to 
the numerous newspapers and journals which have 
allowed young talents to publish their poems and 
express their national and social ideas (see section 3. 
below). 

It is extremely difficult to make a choice among 
the poets of this revival which extends from 1920 to 
eur own days. 

In the intellectual radiance of Sulaymanl, the real 
capital in ‘Irak of Kurdistin, let us cite before all 
Piremérd "The old man (1863-1950), pseudonym of 
Hadi Tewflq, an original spirit, indefatigable traveller, 
journalist, who devoted the last years of his life to 
making known to the young Kurds, who adored him, 
the beauties of their land, their language, their history 
and their literature. The tortured Bakes, Faiq Ab- 
dallah (1905-48), did not cease to encourage the youth 
and to exhort them to work and study and to exalt in 
them love of their homeland and of goodness. Ziwer, 
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Abdallah Mihemed (1875-1948), is full of lyricism and 
sensibility in singing of nature and the national soil. 

Gora, Abdallah Suleyman (1994-63), one of the 
greatest contemporary Kurdish poets, has abandoned 
stereotyped forms and classical metre, for he is the 
partisan and practitioner of free verse, as he has been 
of liberty of ideas and of life; a poet with advanced 
ideas, who is not lacking in lyricism to criticise social 
abuses. Qani', Mihemed Séx Abdul Kerim (born in 
1900), published from 1951 to 1955 numerous small 
Books which each evoke an aspect of the Kurdistan 
which he celebrates with love. Let us further mention 
among the Kurdish poets of ‘Irak, Ehmed Muxtar Caf 
(1897-1935; ed. Sulayman!, 1960); Hamdi (1878-1936, 
ed. Baghdad, r958) and the younger Abdul Wahid 
Nari (1903-44), Dildar (1918-48, Diwan, ed. Hewler 
1962) and Dilzar, born in 1920, who edited in 1957 the 
Quatrains of Baba Tahir, the sth/rrth century writer, 
‘whom some Kurds claim as their own. 

In Iran, at the time of the Republic of Mahabad, 
two young patriotic poets came to the front: M. 
Hémin and especially ‘Abd al-Rahman Hejar (born 
in 1920), who was the official poet and who published 
thousands of verses to exalt love of the homeland and 
liberty, such as Alekok (Tabriz 1945); in 1958, he 
published a collection of verse narratives and the 
comedy of the Dog and the Moon, Bell seremer à 
lasayt sag ú mangesew; he presented a summary of 
his autobiography (142-85) and several poems (185- 
222), in the Kurdshiy dialekt Mukri of K. R. Ayyubi 
and I. A. Smirnova, Leningrad 1968, and published 
a translation of the Quairains of. Khayyiim (Beirut 
1968) 

Tn Kurmanci, one may note Kamiran A. Bedir Xan, 
writer of romantic free verse, and above all Cegerxwin, 
Séxinus Hesen (born in 1903), author of two collec- 
tions; Diwané Cegerzwin (Damascus 1945) and Secera 
azadi "The revolt of liberty" (Damascus 1954); an 
extremely vibrant and patriotic poet, preaching the 
instruction of youth and the union of all the Kurds, 
and going beyond pure nationalist élan to hope for 
radical social reforms; his many verses, varied in 
their workmanship, often preserve a classical form, 
but also he knows how to use more modern techniques. 
His rhymes are very rich. He is well-known and loved 
by the Kurds of Syria and Turkey (cf. Ordixané Celll, 
Poésia Cegerswin bajarvanié, ("Civic poetry of 
Cegerxwin""], Erivan 1966). 

But the great novelty is the vitality of Kurdish 
letters in Soviet Armenia, including Kurmanci. Those 
who were the pioneers in this field were mostly from 
the old Yaztdis, illiterate by definition, immigrants 
from Turkey, who were to prolit from their new social 
situation. Without the least Islamic culture and with- 
out any contact with the educated élite of the rest of 
the Kurdish world, their works are often ideologically 
oriented, but of a much more natural workmanship. 
‘They ignore classical prosody and their versification 
gains from simplicity, Lyricism is far from absent. 
They sing of love of the family and the beauties of 
mature, such as Casimé Ceifi (born in 1908) and 
especially Mikallé Resid (born in 1925), who is rich 
in sensibility. Some of their strongly committed 
poems have social inspirations. Woman must be 
liberated, says Etaré Şero (born in 1906) in numerous 
quatrains. Usivé Beko (born in 1909) criticises feudal 
exploitation; Qagaxé Murad (born in 1914), Wezirè 
Nadiri (1911-47) and Eminé Evdal (1906-64) are 
pleased to recall the heroic times of the war of libera- 
tion, Let us further cite Haciyé Cindi (born in 1995) 
and Sement Siyabend (born in 1908), hero of the 
Soviet Union, who clothed in a new form the fine 


popular lyric epic Siyabend @ Xeed, 1959. The teacher 
Kariéné Cacant, a younger man, has published in 
particular animal fables which are not lacking in 
freshness, The paper Riya taze of Erivan and various 
anthologies, not to mention numerous small booklets, 
make known these Kurdish poets of Soviet Armenia, 
all nourished by their rich folklore. 

In fact, it is only since r920 that prose has made 
its appearance in Kurdish letters. In order to enlarge 
the intellectual horizon and to enrich the vocabulary 
by allowing its progress and modernisation, the 
Kurdish men of letters have translated, at least in the 
shape of fragments, the works of foreign authors. In 
Syria and Lebanon they have transtated from French; 
im “Trak, from English and Arabic; in Iran, from 
Persian; in Soviet Armenia, from Russian and 
especially from Armenian. There have also been 
placed at the disposal of the potential Kurdish 
reader out of the plays of Shakespeare, The tempest, 
by Jamal Nebez (Baghdad 1957); of the stories of 
Voltaire, Zadig, by Mohammad Eli Kurdi (Baghdad 
1954); of the pages of Victor Hugo, Gavroche and 
Daudet, Les toiles, translated by Zaza, or of Anatole 
France. J. Nebez has also translated The cloak of 
Gogol (Baghdad 1958). But it is especially the Soviet 
Kurds who are the translators of Russian authors, 
Pushkin, Gorki, Tolstoy or Lermontov, not forgetting 
Lenin and Stalin, or Armenians, Abovian,Toumanian, 
Isahakian, etc. The principal names of the translators 
to be encountered are: C. Celil, H. Cindi, E. Evdal, 
Q. Murad, N. Esed and T, Murad, Some even write 
several of their works directly in Armenian, such as 
C. Celil, E. Evdal, Nadoyé Xido Mehmüdov and many 
others. 

In “Irak, many articles of scientific popularisation 
have been translated, e.g. Dr. Hasim Dixirmact, ard 
Naci Ebas have specialised in the translation of 
accounts of early British travellers in Kurdistan. 

In the purely literary domain, the novel is the 
genre which seemed the best adapted to the mentality 
and art of the Kurds, In the review Hawar, one may 
read the stories of Nuredin Zaza (born in 1919), and 
the fables in prose of Mistefa Ehmed Botl. In these 
stories, Qadri Can (bora in ror8) is concerned with 
religious fatalism and the feudal ascendancy. But one 
should note very especially Osman Sebri (bora in 
1909) who, whilst a poet when in the mood, is 
particularly a born storyteller, with a lively, simple 
and direct style. 

In.¢Lrak, where the intelligentsia is more numerous, 
history is a privileged field, with the fecund Husayn 
Huzni Mukriant (1886-2947) as the author of varied 
studies: The history of the Kurdish emirates, 1929-3, 
Famous Kurds, 1931, The Soran emirs, 1935, The 
Kurds and Nadir Shah, 1934, The Zend Kurds, 1934, 
 Mukriani Kurdistan or Atropatene, 1938, etc. General 
Mihemed Emin Zekt (1880-1948), published a Sum- 
mary of the history of the Kurds and Kurdistan, 1931, 
a History of the Kurdish states and emirates in the 
Islamic period, 1948, a History of Sulaimani and its 
district, 1939, and two volumes of Kurdish celebrities 
and Kurdistan, 1945-7. All these works have been 
translated into Arabic. Refiq Hilmi (d. 1961), began 
the publication of his Memoirs, in fascicules of a 
hundred pages, beginning in 1956 and entitled them 
A recollection, Southern Kurdistan, the revolutions of 
Shaykh Mahmud (a work still uncompleted), Tewflq 
Wehbi, pioneer of Kurdish grammar, 1929, 1956, is 
also a historian who has studied the Yazidis, 1962, 
and the origins of the Kurds and their language, 1965. 

Literary criticism began with Yünis Reif and 
Dildar, Kamuran and especially Marif Xiznedar, who 
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in review articles and prefaces of anthologies pres- 
ented many ancient and modern poets. Xiznedar, 
apart from his History of Kurdish literature, also 
composed Key 4 gaftyet le gf'irf. burdí da (“Rhyme 
and rhythm in Kurdish poetry”, Baghdad 1962). 
Cemil Bendi Rojbeyani, Arabic translator of the 
Staraf-ndma in 1957, is especially interested in the 
poets and writers of the Zengene, Kelhür and neigh- 
bouring tribes. CAP? al-Din Sigjädi published not 
only his History of Kurdish literature (in 1952), 
Researchs on Kurdish literature (1968) and also the 
Value of knowledge (2970), but also five volumes of 
Necklace of pearls (1957-72), à collection of literary 
narratives, stories and anecdotes, in which philosophy, 
beliefs and history are mixed, and his Journey in 
Kurdistan (1956). Let us finally cite “Izz al-Din Rasül 
(born in 1933), for his works on literature and folklore 
(1968). 

In *Irá also, numerous authors, writers, journalists 
and militants, have published, in verse and prose, 
collections and articles in which they have pleaded 
the most urgent social causes of the disinherited, 
such as Sekir Fetah in The companion of the children. 
(1948), The Kurdish woman (1958), The new life (1960); 
Ibrahim Ehmed (bom in 1912), in Misery (1959) and 
many articles in newspapers; Miherem Mihemed Emin 
(born in 1921), in Unele Omar (1954), The tranquil 
lake (1957) and The path of liberty (1954). 

In Soviet Armenia, one also finds young literary 
critics who give in Riya faze their often severe appre- 
ciations of poetic works which appear. Among them 
are Mikailé Resid, and especially Emériké Serdar, 
and Ordixané Celi) is an excellent critic. His books 
on Cegerawin, Dimdim, on proverbs and his articles 
on folklore are the proof of that, and he has also 
published Poems (1954) and Telf Hamza, a kind of epic 
(1963). But the prose writers there are less numerous 
than the poets. They do not enter into the domain of 
the dream, nor even into history properly speaking, 
but most of their writings set forth the wretched life 
that they led in the past in the time of the Turks and 
the revival of their present social situation. At their 
head is their veteran Ereb Semo (born in 1898), who 
is also the most fecund. His latest compilation, 
Berevok (Erivan 1969), takes up the text of Berbang 
“Dawn” (1958), a rehash, revised and corrected, of 
Sivané kurd “The Kurdish shepherd” (1935), retrans~ 
lated and republished in Beirut (1946), in which 
he narrated with much freshness and simplicity 
the life of his childhood as a small herdsmaa, the 
picturesque events of the life of the tribes and 
the implantation of communism among them; 
there are also his Jina bextewar “The happy life 
(1959) and the unpublished Hopo, which is its 
complement, in which is described the existence 
of the Kurds under the Soviet régime. Sero has also 
published Dimdim (1966), which is the romanticised 
history of this famous epic. He is furthermore the 
author of numerous articles ja many Russian language 
newspapers on all the social and historical subjects 
which interest the Kurds, Eli Evdal-Rehman pub- 
lished in this same vein of social preoccupations, 
Xaté Xanim “Lady Xaté" (1959) and Gundé Meraasan 
"The village of heroes" (1968), and Rehim Gazi, 
Hisyarbün "Awakening" (1960), which speaks of the 
resistance of the Kurds of Iran against their Turkish 
or Iranian oppressors. 

Thus one sees the true novel, as it is understood 
in the West, does not yet really exist in Kurdish 
literature. It is rather the new genres which Kurdish 
writers prefer, even in *Iràk. The same remark may 
be made with reference to the theatre. In Armenia, 


from the beginnings, there were attempts with W. 
Nadiri, Reva jiné, "The abduction" (1955) and A. 
Mirazi, Zemané puyt “Time past" (1945), and recentl; 
Ismaile Duko, Zewoca bå dil “Marriage without love” 
(1954). In all these cases, the theme is the struggle 
against the customs of the past age. Similarly in Irak 
with Burkan, Kip ú qutebsane “The girl and the 
school” (1956), and Jiri, Afret @ niwiste “The woman. 
and the talisman" (1956), plays performed in the 
schools. There are also critical themes in the comic 
scenes of Emin Mirza Kerim. In 1953-4, Goran 
published in his newspaper Jin several verse plays, 
including The poor man's dream, The voice of deathy 
eic, which aim at waging a vendetta against the 
faults of the present society. But the Four martyrs 
(1659) is a patriotic play of Xalid Delair. Cemal Abdul 
Qadir Baban published Nérds (z960), a play ia five 
acts in verse, and Zak Ehmed Henart, The fate of 
the oppressor Dahak (1960). Let us mention especially, 
because it was published in Istanbul (1965), Birine 
res “The black wound” of Musa Anter (born in 1920), 
in whieh the author calls attention to the misery and 
ignorance of the Kurdish peasant in Turkey. On 
Kurdish theatre, cf. Azad Kardo, The Kurdish stage, 
in The Kurdish Journal, iij3-4 (1965), 13-5- 
Bibliography: ‘Al? al-Din Sididi, Mijo-i 
edebi Kurdi, Baghdad 1371/1952; Maruf Xiznedar, 
Oferk istorii sobremennoy Kurdshoy literaturi, 
Moscow 1967; ‘Izz al-Din Rasül, al-Wabitiyya fi 
"Ladab al-K urdi, Sidon-Beirut 1967; Celadet Bedir 
Xan, Klasikin me an pahir u edfbén mé en kevin 
("Our classics and our ancient poets and men of 
letters"), in Hawar, 33 (October 1941), 522-30; 
Th. Bois, Coup d'ail sur la littérature hurda, in 


ig, xlix (1955), 201-39; idem, Les Kurdes: 
histoire, sociologie, littérature, folklore, in. ibid, liii 
(t959), rot-27, 266-99; idem, Bulletin raisonné 
d'études kurdes, in ibid., lviii (1964), 527-70; Emin 
Feyat, Encumen Ediban-i Kurd, collection of Kur- 
dish literary works, Istanbul rgzo; Ell Kemal 
Baplr, Guldeste-i si'ra-i haw'esrim ("A bouquet of 
any contemporary poets"), Sulayman, 1339; Abdal 
Kerim Hekezl, Komela ji'ir-u ga'iran-i kurdi ("Col- 
lection of poems of Kurdish poets"), Baghdad 1938; 
Reliq Hilmi, Şiir ú edebiyabi kurdi ("Kurdish 
poetry aud belles-lettres”), Baghdad, i, 1942, ii, 
1956; Kerlm Sareza, Koyo à Sairant ("Poets of 
Koy"), Baghdad r961; ‘Abd al-Salim Hilmi and 
‘Abd al-Madild Lutfi, Nogarát fi 'ladab al-kurdi, 
Baghdad 1945; Maruf Xiznedar, 4 gini Kurdistén 
("Songs of Kurdistan"), Baghdid 1956; Cesimé 
Celil, E'frandné nvfsh'aré hormanca sowtié (“Works 
of Soviet Kurdish writers"), Erivan 1948; Ni- 
vísark'are hórmanca sovetié, Erivan 1954; idem, 
Notsark’artd k'ordayé sovetié, Fxivan 1957; Kagaxé 
Murad and C. Celll, Efrandinéd nvisk'aré k'ördéd 
Erenistanéye sovetié ("Works of Kurdish writers 
of Soviet Armenia"), Erivan 1961. 


C. The Kurdish press. 

The influence of the press is basic in the national 
and cultural life of a people. With regard to this, the 
development and transformations of the Kurdish 
press are characteristic of the political evolution of 
the Kurds, Of the rro recorded newspapers and 
reviews, whose periodicity is all relative, some have 
only had ephemeral life, The publishing centres have 
been moved from Istanbul to the different towns of 
‘Irak, Baghdad, Sulaymáni, Hewlér and Kirkük; of 
Iran, Tehran, Mababad and Tabriz; or even to 
Damascus and Beirut. Often these newspapers are 
bilingual. Most of the journals consist of a precious 
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and inexhaustible mine of information on language, 
folklore and the customs of the Kurdish land, and 
also on its history and geography. Furthermore to 
be found in them are numerous texts of poets, ancient 
or modern, as well as fine ideas of literary criticism. 
‘Young talents are also exercised there, 

The first Kurdish newspaper, Kurdistan, was 
founded in Cairo in 1898 by Midhet Pasa Bedir Xan 
and his brother ‘Abd al-Rabmáa and moved from 
Cairo to Geneva and Folkestone (3x nos.); republished 
Baghdad, 1977, by Kamal Fuad, In Istanbul, 
there was the monthly Roja kurd "Kurdish day", 
which became “The Kurdish sun", in 1912 (3 nos.). 
In 1916, Sureya Bedir Xan published in Turkish the 
weekly Jin “Life” which proclaimed “Kurdistan for 
the Kurds”. He also published there in 1917-18 the 
weekly Kurdistan (37 nos.). 

Between the two wars (1920-45), the Kurdish 
press really began to flourish and develope. There 
appeared in Sulayminl in 1920-2, Péskewtin “Pro- 
gress!” (118 nos); in 1922-5, Roj-i Kurdistan "The 
Sun of Kurdistan” (15 nos.), re-published in Baghdad 
in 1973 by Djamal Khaznadàr; the weeklies Bang? 
Kurdistan “The call of Kurdistan” 1922 (x4 nos.) in 
1925, Bangé hagq “The call of truth", the official 
newspaper of Séx Mehmüd (3 nos) and Umidi 
istiqlal “Hope of independence", edited by Reffq 
Hilmf (25 nos.). In 1925-6, Diyarf Kurdistan “The 
gift of Kurdistin" of Salih Zeki Sahibqran, in 
Kurdish, Arabic and Turkish, had 16 nos. In 1924-6, 
the weekly Jiyanewe "The resurrection" an official 
newspaper (56 nos.) which took the name Jiyan 
“Life” 1926-38 (556 nos), and that of Jfn, 193963, 
under the direction of Piremerd until his death (1950), 
exceeded a thousand nos. In 1938 there appeared the 
scientific review Zanistt “Science” of Salih Quitan, 
‘who published in it historical and literary articles, 
but which only had a few issues, while the weekly 
Ziban "Language" 1937-9, published by the muni- 
cipality, had 70 nos. In Rawandiz, Huseyn Huzni 
Mukriani published 1926-32 Zari kurmanci “The 
Kurdish language" which had 30 nos. Baghdid was 


1939-49, directed by 
Ibrahim Ehmed and Deng? Gati-e Tasa "The voice of 
the New World” edited by the British Embassy and 
edited by Tewfiq Wehbi. Outside ‘Irak, itis important 
to mention the major reviews, in Latin characters, 
Hawar “The alarm cry", 1932-5 and 1941-5, $7 nos, 
and its illustrated supplement, Ronaht “The lamp" 
1941-5, 28 nos., both published in Damascus by Emir 
Celadet Bedir Xan, and the weekly Roja n “The 
new day” 1943-6, 73 nos. and its supplement Siér 
“The star" which only had 3 issues, published by 
Emir Kamiran Bedir Xan in Beirut. These journals 
provide an enormous mass of folkloric documents. 
Let us mention, in Erivan, the bi-weekly newspaper 
Riya taze “The new view", the organ of the Kurdish 
section of the Communist Party of Armenia, which 
appeared, in Latin characters from 1930 to 1938 
(6x2 nos.) then in Cyrillic characters from ross. It 
has now exceeded its 2,sooth number. It is along 
with Jin of Sulaymant the best example of longevity 
of the Kurdish press. 

The equivocal political situation in Iran between 
the years 1941 and 1946, especially after the procla- 
mation of the independent Kurdish Republic (1945-6), 
brought about the blossoming of a whole Kurdish 
press in Mahabad: Kurdistan, 1945-5, the official 
newspaper (1x3 nos.) and a literary review of the 
same name (16 nos.) Hawaré nistiman, Awar, Gir 4 


gali mindalant hurd, Helale "The red poppy” only 
survived a spring. For his part, in Lahtdjin, Sex Latif, 
son of $8x Mehmüd, published the journal Néjtiman 
"Homeland" which had 3 issues. 

After the War and until the proclamation of the 
Republic in *Irák (r4 July 1958), the journals nor- 
mally appeared in both Kurdish and Arabic. In 
1948-9, in Baghdad, Eladin Sécad! published Nizar 
"The rock" (22 nos), and in 1937-63, Hafiz Mistefa 
Qazt published there Héwa "Hope" (36 nos). In 
Erbil, from 1954 to r960, Gew Mukriani published 
the bi-monthly Hetaw “The sun”, which had 188 nos. 
Under the Republic, in Kirkük, 1959-62, Ray gel 
“Popular opinion” (34 nos); 1959-61, Azadt "Liber- 
ty", organ of the *Iráigi C.P. (36 nos.). In Sulaymáni, 
Union published the monthly Bilésd 
1959-50, with ro nos. In 1960, appeared 
Roj-i nuwe "The new sun" with 18 nos. and the 
communist political and literary daily, Birwa 
"'Belief", from July 1960 to January 1963 brought out 
95 nos., while Baghdid, the bilingual daily Xebat 
“Effort”, organ of the D.P.K. brought out 462 nos. in 
1959-51. The Ministry of Agriculture published from 
1959 to 1955, in Arabic and Kurdish, Caveser hirdin€ 
işt @ hal (21 nos), and the Ministry of Orientation. 
Tragé nuwe (24 nos.). In the course of the year 1960, 
the lawyer Omer Celal Huwaizi published 69 nos. of 
the democratic political daily Dengé Aurd. One cannot 
pass over in silence Kurdistan, a weekly, published 
in Tehran under the auspices of the Iranian 
Government from May 1959 to May 1963 with 
205 nos, political, scientific, literary and social; 
this very interesting weekly was only circulated 
abroad. 

The internecine Kurdi-‘Irakt war from 9 September 
1961 to 13 March 1970, diminished the activity of the 
Kurdish press. Nevertheless, in Erbil the municipality 
published (1962-3) its newspaper Hewlér, with 76 
nos. In Baghdad there appeared in 1964 the first 
Kurdish issue of the seasonal journal Tuti, published 
by the tobacco administration, and, in 1967, Biyarett 
“Fraternity”, a political newspaper of Salih Yüsufi. 
It is this period which saw the appearance in Turkey, 
in Turkish and in Kurdish, several ephemeral 
reviews: Dicle @ Firat (1962-3) in Istanbul with 8 nos.; 
Deng, in 1963 and in 1965 Dengé taze "The new voice”! 
which only had 4 nos. before it was immediately 
stopped and the directors prosecuted. 

The end of hostilities in Kurdistan saw the birth, 
from 1970 to 1973, of 29 periodicals, of which 2 were 
in Kirkük, 6 in Hewler, only 4 in Sulaymanf, but x6 
in Baghdad, which seems to indicate that the CIràkl 
capital has now become the intellectual and cultural 
centre of the Kurds in ‘Ini, In Sulaymant, there is 
Birayelt (1971-2, 18 nos; Dengi mamosta (7 nos.); 
Jin, since 1971, presented as the continuation of the 
newspaper founded by Piremerd; and since 1972, the 
monthly Éstére “The star", intended for children. 
In Baghdad, there is Birayetf, supplement of the daily 
Ta'dkki (1970-1, 18 nos.). Since 1970, the Philatelist 
Club has published Géfi-i pú! "The world of stamps", 
in Arabie, Kurdish and English. The General con- 
federation of trade unions has as its official organ 
Higyar-i hirékaran "The awakening of the workers” 
which, since its no, 189 of December 1972, has a 
Kurdish section. One should mention as an annual 
publication The Journal of the Kurdish Academy, ijz 
(1973), a great volume of 800 pages whose editor-in- 
chief is Ihsán Shirzid, Minister of Municipalities, 
and of which one section is in Arabic. In Iran, one 
should note the name Réga-i yehttt "The path of 
unity", a monthly publication of the Iranian Govern- 
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ment, whose no. 1 came out in April 1971 and which 
continues to appear regularly (in 1978). 

The different Kurdish groups abroad publish 
ephemera! bulletins, at times simply typed. In 1949, 
there appeared in French Dengé Kurdistan "la Voix 
du Kurdistan", organ of the D.P.K. in Europe. 
Since 1958, the Association of Kurdish Students in 
Europe has published in English each year Kurdistan, 
in Kurdish and in Latin characters, some annual 
issues of Híviya welé "Hope of the homeland" 
1965-5, and similarly Çiya “The mountain" in 1965- 
The Commission for the Advancement of Kurdistan 
(CAK) of the United Kingdom published in English a 
single issue of Kurdica. In English also there exists 
One of the best publications of this genre, The Kurdish 
Journal, from December 1963 to September 1969, 
Published by the Association of the Kurdish Students 
in U.S.A. Finally, in Kurdish and Turkish, Ronali, 
“The lamp", organ of the Kurds of Turkey in Europe, 
since August 1971; this is now (1978) at its 8th issue. 

Bibliography: The bibliographies of Edmonds 
and Mackenzie; R. Lescot, La presse hurde, in 

Roja nd, no. 1 (May 1943); Bishop M. L. Ryan, 

Bibliography of the Kurdish press, in JRCAS (1944), 

313714; Secadi, Mefori ..., 551-7; Nerevan, Notes 

sur la presse kurde d'Irak, Publication d'un hebdo- 

madaire kurde en Iran, in Orient, no. 10 (7950/2), 

139-48; L. C. Vanly, Le Kurdistan irakien ..., 

394-5; and especially, Jamal Khaznadar, Kurdish 

journalism guide, in Kurdish, Arabic and English, 

Ministry of Culture, Baghdad 1973, published on 

the occasion of an exhibition of the Kurdish press 

for the 75th anniversary of the first Kurdish news- 
paper. (Tw. Bors) 

AL-KURDI, Muyanman Aly (d. 1332/1914), one 
of the leading figures in the recent history of 
the Nakshbandi order, and author of several 
influential works, 

Born in Irbi, he made early acquaintance with 
Şüfism, for his father, Fath Allah-rdda, was a Kadirt 
Shaykh. His own initiation was at the hands of a 
Nalshbandt shayh of the city, Shaykh ‘Umar, who 
was separated by only one link in the initiational 
chain from the great renewer of the Nakshbandiya 
in the western Islamic lands, Mawlini Khalid 
Baghdad! (d. 1242/1826). After several years spent in 
the company of Shaykh ‘Umar, Mubammad Amin 
received a licence himself to initiate disciples into the 
Nakshbandi path, and he left his homeland, never to 
return. He retained, however, a certain mode of 
reverential awareness of Shaykh "Umar's spiritual 
presence through the distinctive Nakshbandi tech- 
nique known as rábifa. He spent many years in Mecca 
and Medina, enjoying numerous mystical and vision- 
ary experiences; he compared his state while in Mecca 
to that of Ibn “Arabi when he began the composition 
of al-Fulhát al-Mahhiyya. Inspired by a desire to 
visit the tombs of the Ak/al-Bayt in Cairo, he left the 
Hidjaz for Egypt, which was to be his residence for 
the rest of his life, with the exception of a return visit 
to the Holy Cities in 1323/1905. He lived first in the 
rawah of the Kurdish students at the Azhar, later 
moving to the village of Ambaba outside of Cairo, 
and finally to Balik. Initially he concealed his 
Nakshband! affiliations and Sof! interests, con- 
centrating on the study of hadith, tafsir and fikh at 
the Azhar. Later he began to proclaim the path, and 
to accept each year a small number of disciples. Upon 
an indication from Shaykh ‘Umar contained in a 
dream, he then decided to accept all who came to him, 
and indeed vigorously to propagate the Nakshbandi 
order throughout Egypt, travelling widely to numer- 


ous towns and villages. He encountered opposition 
from the followers of other orders and from ad- 
herents of the Salafi movement, but soon came to 
gather a large following. In his instruction, he placed 
emphasis on two particular elements of Nakshbandt 
practice; silent dkitr and the recitation of a litany 
known as the Ahatm-i kbwddjagan, He died in Balik 
in 1332/1914 and was buried in the Karifa cemetery 
of Cairo. 

He left behind him numerous Mialifas, the most 
prominent of whom was Shaykh Muhammad Yusif 
al-Sakeka; many contemporary Nakshbandis of Egypt 
are descended from him. The best known of his 
numerous writings is Tameir al-bulib fi muimalot 
Sallém al-ghuyüb, a compendium of religious know- 
ledge of which the third part is devoted to Süfism. 
The eighth edition of this book was printed in Cairo 
in 1368/1939. He also wrote a biographical dictiorary. 
of Nakshbandt saints (al-Mawahib al-sarmadiyya fi 
mandkib al-Nakshbandiyye, published in Cairo in 
1326/1911, as well as manuals of Shafi and Malikt 
fikh. 

Bibliography: A comprehensive account of 
Mubammad Amin's life is given in a 55-page 
preface by Shaykh Salama ‘Azzāmi to Tanwir al- 
kulüb (8th ed., Cairo 1368/1949). Some mention is 
made of him by A. J. Arberry in his Sufism, 
London 1950, 129-32, where Muhammad Amin's 
description of Nakshbandi practices ot dhikr is 
summarised. The same passage from Tanwir al- 
kulüb is also to be found in French translation as an 
appendix to Jean Gouillard's version of La petite 
philocatie. (Hau Arcan) 
AL-KURDJ, GURDI, Gurpyistix, the names in 

Islamic sources for the province of Georgia in 
western Caucasia. Georgia comprises four distinct 
regions: Mingrelia and Imereti in the north-west; 
Samtaskhe in the south-west (adjoining the Black Sea 
coastal region of Lazistin {see raz], inhabited by 
a people closely related to the Georgians); Kartli 
in the north, with the capital Tiflis [g.v.], Georgian 
Tbilisi; and Kakheti in the east. Topographically, 
much of Georgia comprises mountains, hills and 
platcaus, with lowland only on the Black Sea coastal 
plain and in the valleys of the River Rioni and its 
tributaries, draining westwards into the Black Sea, 
and of the River Kura (Georgian Mtkvari, Islamic 
Kur (g.v.)) and its tributaries, draining eastwards into 
the Caspian. 

The Georgian people (who refer to themselves 
as Kartvel-ebi and their homeland as Sa-kartvel-o, 
after a mythical, semi-divine ancestor Kartlos) are 
linked with the Svans of northern Mingrelia and the 
Mingrelo-Laz in the so-called "'Ponto-Zagros" group 
of Caticasian peoples, although over the millennia 
their blood must have been much mingled with that 
of other peoples who have invaded or have passed 
through their country. Linguistically, the Georgian 
language forms with Svanetian and Mingrelo-Laz the 
southern or Ibero-Caucasian group of Caucasian 
languages; for details, see At-KADK, languages. It is 
written in an alphabet of considerable phonetic 
exactness, which is traditionally considered to be the 
creation of St. Mesrop, inventor of the Armenian 
alphabet, but which apparently had two forms 
originally; these must at all events have been derived 
in the first place from Aramaic-Pahlavi scripts (see 
D. Diringer, The alphabet, a key to the history of 
mankind’, New York 1968, 252-4). 

Early history. From earliest times, Georgia has 
been a meetingpoint for the cultures of East and 
West and a place where the products of European 
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and Asian commerce were exchanged. In Homeric 
times, the western Georgian coastal region, Imereti 
and Mingrelia, formed the famed Colchis, land of the 
Golden Fleece sought by Jason and the Argonauts, 
whilst the lands to the cast, Kartli, Kakheti and 
Samtskhe, formed the Caucasian Iberia, with its 
capital at Mtskheta-Armazi, on the River Kur just 
upstream from modern Tiflis. The campaigns of 
Pompey in the rst century BC brought Georgia into 
the sphere of Roman political and cultural influence, 
and to classical geographers like Strabo we owe a 
description of Iberia, and the fourfold class-division 
of its society, a division not dissimilar from that of 
ancient Iran. The Iberians did indeed have close 
cultural links with the Parthians, and we find Iberian 
kings and nobles with Iranian names like Parnavaz 
and Aspartkh, together with a certain spread of the 
Zoroastrian religion within Iberia, a process only 
arrested by the adoption of Christianity within 
Georgia ca. 330 AD, during the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine the Great and through the missionary 
efforts of a Cappadocian slave woman, St. Nino. The 
consequences for the future history of Georgia and 
its people of this conversion to Christianity were 
incalculable. Georgia, and Armenia [sec A&olvrvA] 
to the south of it, henceforth became bastions of 
the new faith against the pagan regions of the eastern 
Caucasus and against the Sasinids of Persia, the 
enemies of Byzantium, At first dependent on the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, the Georgian Church, like 
that of the Armenians, espoused Monophysitism and 
rejected the formulae of the Council of Chalcedon, 
and at the Council of Dvin of the Armenian and 
Georgian Churches in 506, the Georgians seceded 
from Orthodoxy and set up their own national church 
of St, George, with its Catholicos-Patriarch resident 
at Tiflis. 

The period of Byzantine-Persian rivalry. 
The old capital of Georgia Mtskheta (Ptolemy, 
Geography, 3.10 Meorhñta = Meoyiira) was 
sometimes called by the Arab geographers by a 
popular etymology Masdjid Dhi ‘I-Kamayn (Mas*üdi, 
Muridi, ii, 56; cf. Marquart, Streifzüge, 186). Ac- 
cording to the Georgian Chronicle, the Persian eristav 
("etnarth") sent against Varaz-bakar (379-917). 
king of Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty, descended 
from the Sásinids), built Tiflis "between the Gates 
of the Caucasus" (i.e, between Darial and Darband) 
“to serve as a bulwark against Mtskheta” (Brosset, 
Histoire de la Georgie, i, 140). 

During the wars of king Wakhtang Gurgasal (146- 
99) with the Persians, the fortress (kala) and the 
village (sop‘eli) of Tiflis were destroyed. Wakhtang 
laid the foundations of a town at Tiflis and his son 
Dati (499-514) completed its walls (op. cit, 180, 
196-201). 

After 523, the Persians, having suppressed the 
ruling dynasty of eastern Georgia, maintained a 
Persian marzban in Tiflis, beside whom representa- 
tives of the Georgian nobility had a nominal share in 
the administration of the country (Brosset, i, 226; 
Marquart, op. cit, 397, 431-2; Djavakhov, Kirist. 
Vostok, i [1912], 110). The governor of Mtskheta was 
under the marzbín. Theophanes of Byzantium (6th 
century) is the first Byzantine author to mention 
HTipirie (Tigh) untpdrodtg under the year 571 
(Theophanes apud Photium, in Migne, Patrotogia 
grasca, ciii, 139; cf. Muralt, Essai de chronologie 
byzantine, St. Petersburg 1855, i, r96). 

The wars with the Turks and the Byzantines having 
distracted the attention of the Persians from Iberia, 
the Georgians asked the Byzantine emperor to give 


them a king and the Bagratid Guaram (575-600) was 
set up at Miskheta, To this king tradition attributes 
the “restitution of the foundations of the church of 
Sion in Tiflis” (i, 222). 

Alter the victory gained over the Byzantines by 
Khusraw Parwiz (alter 606), the son of Guaram, 
Stephano: I (who was content with the title of 
eristavi = “ethnarch”), joined the Persians, Later, 
when in 624 Heraclius and his Turkish allies laid 
siege to Tiflis, Stephanos defended the town bravely. 
Heraclius appointed as wifavar ("chief") Adarnases 
of the old Khosroid family and associated with him 
the cris'ovi Djibghu (Theophanes: Zif); according 
to Marquart: Tfong Yabghu Khakan). The citadel 
(kala) was taken and Stephanos slain. 

The Arab conquest. The Arabs confounded 
Armenia and Georgia (cf. Balädhuri, Futük, 194; and 
Vakat, ii, 58, where Djurzin is a mdAiwm of the 
country of Arminiya). According to the Georgian 
chronicle (K“art‘lis tskhovreba), the Agarians invaded 
Somkhetia ("Armenia", a rather ambiguous term, 
for "Somkhetia of Karti” began to the south of the 
river Khram, about 2o miles south of Tiflis) in the 
reign of Stephanos II (639-632), sor of Adarnases, 
who lived in Tiflis. On the death of this king, his 
sons Mir and Artil withdrew to Egris in Mingrelia. 
In the period of their joint reign (663-8) Georgia 
was visited by the ferocious Murwan Kru (“Marwan 
the Deaf") seat by the Amir al-Mwminin Eshim 
(= Hishim whose dates are actually 105-25/724-43!)- 
Such mistakes and anachronisms may be explained 
by the fact that at this period, the national life of 
Georgia had taken refuge far to the west in lands not 
easily accessible from C'orokh (Klardjetia). The 
thread of events may, however, be pieced together 
from Arab and Armenian statements [see A&NINIYA]. 

In reality, Arab expeditions penetrated into 
Transcaucasia in the reigns of the early caliphs. 
According to Tabari, í, 2666, in 22/643 Suráka, having 
made peace with Shahr-Baraz (king of Bab al-Abwab 
1g3:]), sent HabIb b. Maslama against Tiflis. To the 
same year Tabarl, i, 2674, puts the peace with the 
people of this town, but it was actually made in 25/ 
645 in the reign of Uthman (Ya*kübl, Historiae, 194; 
Baladhurf, r98). When Habib b. Maslama had con- 
quered Armenia, he turned his attention to Georgia. 
A Georgian ambassador (Nkly = Nicolas? Ty = 
Theophilus ?) appeared before him to testify that the 
batrik of Djurzan and his people were well-disposed. 
Habib's answer (cf. the versions in Baladhuri, 20r and 
Tabari, i, 2764; Yaküt, i, 857, rather follows Ba- 
làdburf) was addressed simply to “the inhabitants of 
Tiflis, in (the rusta of) Mandjals (now Manglis) in 
al-Djurzan (= Georgia) in the land of Hurmuz”. 

Habib guaranteed the people the exercise of their 
religion, but he sent to Tiflis the learned ‘Abd al- 
Rabman b. Djaz? to expound the law of Islam, and 
indeed the people of the town were soon converted to 
Istam. 

After reducing Tiflis, Habib extended his conquests 
or his treaties of peace over other regions inhabited 
by the Georgians and their neighbours (Balidhurl, 
202-3; cf. the attempts to analyse them in Ghazarian, 
Armenien unter der arabischen Herrschaft, in Zeitschr. 
f. armen. Philologie, ii (Marburg 1903), 149-228). 
Among these, the Sanáriya play a prominent part 
Ptolemy, 5.8.13: Mavapuiot; in Armenian: Tsa- 
narkh), à very warlike Christian people who lived in 
Kaltheti and the high Alazan and who, according to 
the hypothesis of N.Y. Mare, were identical with the 
modern T“ush, whose language is related to that of the 
Cotens (cf. Ise. Akad. Nauk., x/t2 [1916], 1379-1408). 
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From the time of Habib's expedition to the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) the Diurzan 
(eastern Georgians) and the Abkhaz (¢.0., here in the 
Wide sense of "western Georgians of the valley of the 
Rion", Le. of Imereti) paid tribute to the Arab 
military commander in Tiflis (Mursdi, ii, 65; Yaküt, 
|, 583). From the time of Yazid II (1ox-s/720-4) we 
have a letter in which Djarrah b. ‘Abd Allah con- 
firmed to the Djurzin the guarantees given by Habib 
b. Maslama (Baladhurt, 202; there is a reference there 
also to the rusták of Mandjalis, but several place- 
names are still unidentified). 

As to the “Murwan Kru” of Armenian and Geor- 
gian tradition, two personnages seem to have been 
confused in this figure (Marquart): Mubammad b. 
Marwan, of whom the Georgians seem to have heard 
the Armenians speak, and his son Marwan b. Muham- 
mad who in the reign of Hisham was fighting mainly 
in Daghistan, but whose expedition against the 
"Gate" of the Alin [21] must have passed through 
the region of Tiflis. His headquarters were at Kisii(?), 
20 farsakhs from Tiflis and 4o farsakhs from Bargha‘s 
(probably Kesala below Táwüs, which satisfies the 
description; see below). A dirham is known of ‘Abd 
al-Malik struck at Tiflis in 85/704. 

The ‘Abbasids. In 141/758 the Khazars [g.v.) 
under Ra% Tarkhan invaded Armenia (Ya'kübl, 
ii, 446). Tabari (iii, 328), speaking of the same event 
under 147/764, says that during the invasion of 
Astár Khin al-Kh*árazml (sic), many Muslims and 
dhimmis were made prisoners and the Turks entered 
Titlis. Ya‘hGbt immediately after 141/758 mentions a 
rising of the Sanáriya. The latter were defeated by 
‘Amir b, Imi], who then returned to Tiflis and 
executed his prisoners there. 

Another Khazar invasion took place in 183/799. 
Their king came as far as the bridge over the Kur and 
ravaged the country, but the taking of Tiflis is not 
mentioned by the Arab writers (Ya'kübi, ii, 58; 
Tabari, iii, 648) while the Georgian chronicle says 
that in the joint reign of the brothers Toane and 
Diuansher (718-86?) the Khakn’s general Bhutan (in. 
Armenian Bulé‘an) took Tiflis and conquered Kartli. 

Of the governors whom Harün al-Rashid (179-93! 
786-809) sent to Armenia, the harshest was Khuzayma 
b. Khazim (Baladhurl, 220). The Georgians called him 
C4tum-Asim. Ya*kübi, ii, 230, confirms the cruelty 
of his second governorship, The Diurdián (read 
Djurzdn) and the Sanáriya rebelled. Kbuzayma's 
general Sad b. Haytham defeated them, drove them 
out of the country and then returned to Tiflis. 

Under al-Ma^mün (r98-2t8/813-33) a certain 
Mubammad b. ‘Attab established himself in Armenia. 
In 214/829 he conquered the land of the Djurzàn and 
the Saniriya joined him (Yafkübl, ii, 540, 565-6). 
Khálid b. Yazld gave amdn to Mubammad b, ‘Attab 
‘and defeated his allies, the Sandriya, but the disturb- 
ances in Arminiya went on (¥4°kot, ii, $66; Balädhuri, 
210-11). In 215-39/810-53, Ishak b. Ismail carved 
himself out a principality in Georgia. 

Ishak b. Isma‘Il. According to Mas*adl, Murtidi, 
ii, 65, he was of Kuraysh origin. His father Isma% 
was the son of Shu‘ayb, a client of Marwan II (126-32/ 
744-50); he had settled in Georgia in the time of the 
caliph al-Amin (193-8/809-13) and had had skirmishes 
with the governor Asad b. Yazid (Ya° abi, ii, 528). 
The uncle of Ishāk, “Ali b. Shufayb, mentioned in the 
Georgian chronicle, i, 260, 265, is said to have 
received Tiflis from Khalid, probably after Muham- 
mad b, SAttab. But already in the governorship of 
Hasan Badhghfst, the second successor of Khalid, we 
find the name of Isak, When the Byzantine troops 


of Theophilus (829-42) reached Wanand (near Kars); 
they "were cut to pieces by Sahak, son of Ismael" 
(ef. Stephen Asolik, ii, ch. 5., tr. Dulaurier, 17r). As 
a result of such exploits, the caliph al-Wathik (227-32/ 
842-7) recognised Ishak as lord of Armenia, but this 
did not last long. Muhammad, son and successor of 
Khilid, defeated Ishak and drove out the Sanáriya. 
According to the Georgian chronicle, the Georgian 
princes (who had less fear of the central government 
So far away) supported Muhammad against Ishak 
and his allies, the people of Kakheti and the Sanáriya. 

Finally, in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, the Turkish 
commander Bugh4 al-Kabir al-Sharábi (g.v.] was sent 
to Armenia. In Rabi‘ I 238 (August-September 852), 
he left Dabil for Tiflis. Bugh’ watched the operations 
from the high hills beside Sughdabll (the reference 
is to the heights of Makhatha to the north of Isani = 
Sughdabil). 

Ishak made a sortie, but Bugh’’s naffatdn (throwers 
of Greek fire) set fire to the town. Isbák's palace was 
burned. He and his son ‘Amr were taken prisoners by 
the Turks and the Magháriba. Isbik was decapitated 
and $0,000 (?) men lost their lives in the destruction 
of the town by fire. The Magháriba took the survivors 
prisoners and mutilated the dead. Ishak’s wife, 
daughter of the lord of Sarir (= the principality of 
the Avars in northern Daghistin), was at Sughdabll, 
which was defended by the Khuwaythiya (people of 
Sasun; cf wavyArAnnsin). Bughd granted them 
amán on condition that they laid down their arms 
and he continued his operations in the direction of 
Diardmán and Baylakin (Tabarl, fii, 1114-16; cf. 
Thomas Artsruni, iii, chs. 9-10, ed. Brosset, St, 
Petersburg 1874, 140-50. A Georgian inscription on 
the church of Ateni gives the Islamic date 239 for the 
taking of Tiflis by Bughd; cf. Djavakhov, Khrist. 
Vostok, i [912], 284). The destruction of the Muslim. 
principality of the former clients of the Umayyads, 
which was a focus around which local elements 
gathered, was an icreparable mistake for the caliphate. 
The Arab authors (Mast, ii, 67; Yàküt, ii, 58) date 
the decline of Arab power in the Caucasus from this, 
Bughā was soon recalled; cf. Brosset, op, cit., i, 266-8, 
and Thomas Artsuni, ibid. 

There was an ‘Abbasid mint for dirhams at Tiflis 
till 331/942 (pieces are known of 210, 248, 250, 294 
298, 304, 307, 311, 312, 314, 330, 331); cf. Tiesen- 
hausen, Monnaies des khalifs orientaux, St. Petersburg 
1875; Pakhomov, Mone] Gruzii, i. Domongolskiy 
period, in Zap. Num. Old. IRAO, ig (1919); E, von. 
Zambaur, Die Münzprdgungen des Islams zeitlich und 
Grilich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1958, 89-90. 

The aid which Bagrat (826-76) had lent to the 
caliph against Isbak did not bring the reward desired 
by the eastern dynasty. The rival dynasty, called of 
Abkhazia (cf. the explanation of this term above), 
seized Kartli. Thus MasüdI (writing in 332/942), 
Muradi, ii, 69, 74, says that the Kur left the posses- 
sions of Djurdjin (Bagratid of the lateral line, d. 9st; 
Marquart, op. cit., 176) crossed the land of Abkház 
(sic) and arrived in front of Tiflis, the inhabitants of 
which, although surrounded by infidels on all sides, 
Still retained their courage and were numerous. The 
founder of the Armenian Bagratid kingdom Ashot 
(885-902) also intervened in the affairs of Kartli 
(Brosset, i, 270, n. 12). Mas‘id! gives Masdjid Dhi 
"I-Karnayn (= Mtskheta) as the residence of the king. 
of Djurzin (al-fanbaghi, ingeniously emended by 
Marquart, op. cit., 186, to the Armenian *mambaghi 
> mamphali, a Georgian title). 

The Sadjids, the Silàrids and the Shad- 
dadids. In the meanwhile, there arose in Adhar- 
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baydian the first Muslim dynasty that owned the 
suzerainty of Baghdad, the Sadjids (276/889 or 279- 
895 to 317/920; see sApuDS and R. Vasmer, O 
monetakh Sadjidov, in Izuestia Obshé. izuč. Azerb. 
(Baku 1927), No. s, 22-51). Abu ‘I-Kasim Yüsuf 
went to assist the isolated Muslims in the north, In 
299/912 (?) he came to Tiflis, the amir of which was 
then called Dia‘tar b. *AII (cf. below), and seized the 
fortresses of Udjarmo and Bocforma (on the upper 
lera) (cf. Brosset, i, 275, n. 2). The chronicle also 
mentions another expedition (between 305/918 and 
311/923) of the “Saracens called Sadj", in the course 
of which Mtskheta was taken. The Muslim sources are 
silent about these expeditions. Immediately after- 
wards the chronicle mentions the appearance of the 
Musifirids [q.v] or Salarids at Bardha‘a and in 
Agbarbaydian. 

Bagrat 111 and Bagrat IV. The series of reigns 
“shows the greatest confusion” (Brosset), unti the 
king Bagrat 111 (980-1014 ?) reunited Kartli, Abkha- 
aia, Tao (on the CSorokh) and Ardanudj. In his time, 
the Shaddadid {g.v.] Fadlün invaded Armenia, but 
was defeated by the Georgians, and Mtskheta was 
always regarded as the royal city, although the 
rulers resided in Kutais (K‘ut‘at'isi), In 421/1030 the 
Georgian and Kakhetian notables, with the help of 
the amir Dia‘far of Tiflis, undertook an expedition 
against the Shaddadid P'adlon (Fadlün of Gandja). 
But when the latter died, Liparit Orbeliani, the 
powerful lord of Tfrialet* (on the upper Khram), 
captured Dja‘far by a ruse and only released him on 
the appeal of the young king Bagrat IV (1027-72), 
who evidently did not wish Tiflis to be annexed by 
the turbulent Liparit. Dja‘far was re-established at 
Tiflis, but a few years later the king himself laid siege 
to ‘The siege had lasted for two years when 
suddenly the king at the suggestion of Liparit made 
peace with Dja‘far. After the death of the latter, the 
elders (ber) of Tiflis offered the keys of the town to 
Bagrat, who occupied the citadel Dar al-Djalal and 
the two "towers" Ts'kalkia and Tabor. The in- 
habitants of the Isan quarter on the left bank of the 
Kur, however, destroyed the bridge, and Bagrat had 
to turn his ballistas upon them, 

The Sald|ü ks. In 439/1048 the troops of Ibrahim 
Yinal (in Georgian Bahram-Lam) appeared for the 
first time in Basian (Pasin on the upper waters of 
the Araxes). In 445/1053 (?) the Saldjüks undertook 
an expedition against Gandja, but a countermove- 
ment by the Byzantines, who were allies of Bagrat 
IV, saved the town. Thereupon the people of Tiflis 
again invited Bagrat, but as a result of Liparit’s 
intrigues, the Byzantines kept Bagrat prisoner in 
Constantinople for three years. Then Bagratrerovered 
the greater part of his fortresses, when suddenly Alp 
Arslan (455-65/1063-72) invaded Georgia (Brosset, i, 
326). On 10 December 1068, Alp Arslan, accompanied. 
by the kings of Armenia and Kakheti (Aghsar‘an, son 
of Gagik, of the dynasty of Korikoz (Chorepiscopi], 
which ruled from 787 to r103), as well as the amir of 
Tiflis, marched against Bagrat. All Kartli was oc- 
cupied and many Christians slain or taken prisoners. 
The Shaddadids were given compensation, Tiflis and 
Rustaw were given to Fadlün of Gandja, and Ani to 
Manutihr b. Abi 'I-Aswar. In the spring of 461/1069, 
Bagrat returned to Kartli. Fadlün encamped at Isan 
(a suburb on the left bank) and with 33,000 men 
ravaged the country. Bagrat defeated Fadlün, who 
took the road through Kakheti, but was taken 
prisoner by Aghsartan. At the price of conceding 
several fortresses on the lora, Bagrat ransomed 
Fadlün and received from him the surrender of Tiflis, 


where in the meanwhile a certain Sithlaraba (Sayyid 
al-‘Arab ?) was proclaimed amir, This plan failed, for 
Alp Arslan obtained the liberation of Fadiün. Giorgi 
II, son of Bagrat (reigned 1072-59, lived to 1125). 
lived in Kutais, In Kakhet Aghsart‘an retained his 
possessions on condition that he adopted Islam. 

Dawid IL. The revival took place under Dawid I1 
Aghmashenebeli (the "'Restorer") who took the title 
of king "of Kartli and Abkhazia” (1089-11257). 
Dawid brought into Georgia through the pass of the 
Alans (Darial) 40,000 Kiptaks (Polovtsi) and 5,000 
slaves converted to Christianity. In spite of their 
unruliness (Brosset, of. cit., i, 379), these warlike 
elements enabled Dawid to throw off Saldjük domina- 
tion. He ceased the payment of the kharddj and put an 
end to the seasonal migrations of the Turks into 
Georgia. He gave his daughter T‘amar in marriage to 
the Shirwan-Shah [qv] Akhsitan (in Georgian, 
Aghsart‘an) and treated him as his vassal. 

The capture of Tiflis in 515/221. On the 
complaints of the Muslims of Tiflis, the Saldjük 
Mahmud b. Muhammad (511-25/1118-31) sent an 
expedition into Georgia in which the Artukid Nadim 
al-Din Ghazi, the Mazyàdid Dubays b. Sadaka 
(Durbez of the Georgian chronicle) and the brother 
of the Sultan Tughell (lord of Arran aad Nakhi£ewan) 
with his atabeg Kün-toghdl, all took part. On 18 
August zzar this army entered T*rialett and Manglis, 
but was destroyed by Dawid and his Kipčaķs, after 
which in 515/1121-2), Dawid stormed Tifis, so that 
the town might become "for ever an arsenal and 
capital for his sons”; Brosset, i, 365-7, and Additions, 
i, 230, 23641; cf. Ibn al-Athir, x, 398-9 (= Defrémery, 
Fragments, 26); Kamal al-Din, Ta^ritk Halab, in 
Recueil des hist. des croisades, iii, 628; Yaküt, i, 857 
{s.v, art. Taffs). The Arab historian al-AynI (761- 
854/1360-1451), who utilises sources, some of which 
are no longer accessible (Brosset, i, 241), admits that 
Tiflis was burned and pillaged but, contrary to the 
other sources which emphasise the atrocities com- 
mitted by Dawid (Matthew of Edessa in Brosset, 
Add., i, 230), says that the king respected the feelings 
of the Muslims more than Muslim rulers had done. 
Dawid is also said 10 have promised to strike coins 
with Muslim legends; the coins however of the king 
(cf. Pakhomov, Monzti, etc., 77-81) bear the image 
of the Virgin. Great caution in dealing with the 
Muslims was necessary because, as the Georgian 
chronicle acknowledges, the fighting between Muslims. 
and Christians was still very bitter (cf. Brosset, i, 
359). 

The Bana Dia‘tar. Dawid succeeded in Tiflis to 
the Band Dja‘far, of whom it is not known whether 
they were of Arab or purely Georgian origin. While 
the Georgian Chronicle (i, 367) puts at oo years the 
period of Muslim rule in Tiflis, al-‘Ayst gives the 
Band Dia‘far alone a period of 200 years. Indeed, we 
have seen that in ca. 300/912 the amir of Tiflis was 
already called Djafar (b. CAII] (Brosset, i, 275). His 
successor struck coins at Tiflis; dirhams are known of 
Mansür b. Dia‘far, dated in 342 and 343 (with the 
name of the caliph al-Mug* li 'llàh), and of Dja‘far b. 
Mansür, dated 364, 366 (al-Tà?i* li lah), In the time 
of Bagrat IV (1027-72) the amir of Tiflis was called 
Dja‘far (his father ‘Ali had carried off the property 
of the Sveti-Tskhoveli church of Mtskheta). The 
Chronicle calls him Mukhat* Gwerd Diap*ar (Mukhat® 
Gwerd is a place near Mtskheta). During the 40 years 
before the conquest of Tiflis by Dawid, the town was 
governed by the young members of the Band Dja*far 
family, each of whom in turn held power for a month 
lal-tAyni). 
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‘The strong kings. The reign of Dimitri (1125-54) 
was occupied with a civil war with the Orbeliani 
family. The Muslim rulers contemporary with him 
were: in Adharbaydjan, the atabeg Lidehiz or Eldigiiz 
[g..] (in Georgian Ildiguz); at Ani, the seions of the 
Shaddádids; at Khilat, Zahir al-Din Shah-i Arman 
(523-70/1128-82); at Erzerum, the amir Saltuk b. 
‘All, whom the Georgians defeated near Ant in 
548/1153; cf. Ibn al-Athir, xi, 125, year 548/1157; 
Münedidiim-basl, ii, 577; Defrémery, Fragments, 40. 
It was Dimitri who, taking advantage of the earth- 
quake in 1139 at Gandja, carried off the famous iron 
gate of this town and took it to the monastery of 
Gelat'i (cf. Fracha, Mèm. Ac. St. Pétersbourg, ser. 6, 
Se. morales, iii, 531). The position in Tiflis is described 
by Iba al-Azrak, the historian of MayySfarikin, who 
visited Tiflis in 548/rr53. Ho says the Muslims were 
in a favoured position. Every Friday Dimitri came 
to the mosque and sat on a dais (dakka) opposite the 
Matib; ci. Amodroz, Three Arabic manuseripis ..., 
in JRAS (1902), 79r (al-Azrak may have been the 
source used by al-tAynl). 

‘Under Giorgi II] (115684), the Muslim kingdoms 
around Georgia remained the same, and the king 
conducted vigorous campaigns against Erzerum, Ani, 
Dwin, Nalshigewiin, Gandja, Bardha‘a and Baylakán. 
To assist his cousin the Shlrwin-Shah Akhsitin, son 
of Tamar, Giorgi’s aunt, the king even went to 
Darband (ct. Brosset, i, 383-403, and Add. i, 2537, 
266; Ibn al-Athir, years 556, 557, 559, 561. 
569. 

The reign of Tamar (1184-2218 or 1212), the 
"Sun of Kartli”, is the culminating point in the 
history of Georgia, now on the threshold of terrible 
trials. Having forced the diadochi of the Saldjüks to 
accept peace, the Christian kingdom now assumed 
the offensive and surrounded itself with Muslim. 
vassals. Tamar played an important part in the 
creation of the empire of the Comnenoi of Trebizond 
(Kunik, Osnov. Trapez. imperii v 1204, in Uten. Zap. 
Akad. Nauk, ii [1853], 705-33). The troops operating 
trom Erzerum and Erzindjan inflicted defeats on the 
Udetizids of Adharbiydjan. The sack cf Ardabil by 
the Georgians (Brosset, i, 469-73) finds confirmation 
in the Silsilat al-nesab-i safawiyya, Berlin 1843, 43; 
ci. Khanykov, M. Asiatiques, i (1852), 580-3. The 
Chronicle also mentions in 210-12 an expedition 
through the whole of northern Persia as far as 
Romguaro (= Ramdjar near Nishapar!), but beyond 
Tabriz the stages in this march seem to be quite 
fanciful (Brosset, i, 469-73). In spite of the brilliant 
success of the generals Zakbaré and Iwané of the 
Mbhargrdzel family (Armenian of Kurdish origin; 
ct. Brosset, Add., i, 267), the Georgian victories were 
not lasting and of all her conquests, Tamar could only 
retain Kars (Brosset, i, 467). At home also 
(Diavakhov), the growing power of the feudal lords 
demanded the attention of the queen. Muslim customs 
penetrated into Georgia; the general Iwané was given 
the title of Afibeg ("used among the Sultans”; Brosset, 
i, 474). In the reign of Tamar, we find mention of a 
rebel, Gozan son of Abu 'I-Hasan, "amiy of Tiflis 
and Kartli” (is this a scion of the Bani Dja‘tar?). 

The Mongols, The son of Tamar, Giorgi ILI Lasha 
("splendid" in the Abkhazian language) who ruled 
from 1212-23, levied the khardj of Gandja, Nakhite- 
win, Erzerum (Karnukalak) end Khilát, but in 627] 
12:0 the Mongol troops of Subutay and Djebe (in 
Georgian; Suba and lama or Ceba) made their 
appearance in Persia. The Georgians were several 
times defeated; the Chronicle (Brosset, i, 493) con- 
siders the defeat at Berdudj (on the Bortala) as the 


turning-point in the fortunes of the Georgian armies, 
hitherto invincible, 

Giorgi died suddenly and the throne passed to hi 
sister Rusudan (1223-47) (Kfs-malik, the "maiden 
king" of the Muslims}, a beautiful princess devoted 
to pleasure, whose hand was sought by her Muslim: 
neighbours (Brosset, i, 495). In the end she chose the 
son of the Saldjüik of Erzerum, Mughith al-Din Toghril 
{in Georgian Or*ul) who by his father's orders became 
a Christian (Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 270: há£itkaten ghari- 
bate lam yüdjad witkluhá). In the letter from Rusu- 
dan to the Pope Innocent III (which reached Rome 
in 1224), the king speaks of the Mongol invasion as an 
insignificant episode, but a new enemy was at the 
gate. 

The Kh*árazm-sghàh Djalil al-Din defeated 
the Georgians at Garni in Shabän 622/August 1225; 
(Ibn al-Athir, xii, 283; Nasawi, ed. Houdas, 112; 
Broset, Add., i, 309). The Georgian commander 
Shalwa (Diuwayni, ii, 159: he and his brother) was 
taken prisoner. Tiflis was occupied on 9 March 1226, 
thanks to the treachery of the Persians who lived in 
the town. According to Djuwayni, Djalal al-Din 
spared the inhabitants and allowed them to with- 
draw to Abkhazia, but destroyed all the Christian 
places of worship. Ibn al-Athir on the other hand says. 
that the town was taken by storm (‘anuat®™ wa-habri= 
min ghayr! aman} and all those who did not accept 
Islam were massacred. Nasawi (122) also confirms 
the massacre of all Georgians and Armenians in Tiflis 
(ef. Brosset, i, 504-7). The vizier Sharaf al-Mulk was 
appointed governor of the town, When he left for 
winterquarters at Gandja, the Georgians returned to 
Tiflis and burned the town, knowing that it was 
impossible for them to hold it (Nasawi, 125). Djalal 
al-Din, occupied elsewhere, did not return to Georgia 
till 625/228 when at Mindor (in Georgian "field" 
near Loré, he scattered the forces of the commander- 
in-chief Iwané, made up of very diverse elements: 
Georgians, Alans, Armenians, people of Sarir (= the 
Avar of Daghistin), Lakz, Kiptals, Svan, Abkház, 
Dianit (= Cfan-etyi; cf. taz), men from Syria and 
Asia Minor (cf. Djawayni, ii, 170). The Georgian 
Chronicle (Brosset, i, sro) says that after the victory 
at Bolnis (= Mindor?), Djalal al-Din committed fresh 
atrocities at Tiflis. 

Second coming of the Mongols. Dialál al-Din 
disappeared from the scene in Shawwal 628/August 
1231), but the remnants of the Kh™aracmians 
disturbed the eastern part of Georgia and shut the 
feudal lords up in their castles. Tiflis, however, was 
still in possession of Rusudan, when the Mongols of 
Diurmaghan entered Georgia via Gandia, This took 
place ix 1236 (Brosset, i, 333; according to d'Obsson, 
ili, 75: ca, 632/1235). Rusudan left Tiflis for Kutais, 
and the governor of Tiflis burned the town (Brosset, 
í, 514: “thus was ruined the city of Tiflis"), 

The no?ins, of whom the Chronicle always mentions 
four (Carmaghan, Caghtar, loser and Bituy) occupied 
the country and restored Tiflis. Rusudaa's rule was 
confined to the valley of Rion. 

The Mongols broke up the political organisation 
of the country: the Georgians were pressed into the 
Mongol service (expeditions against the Saldiüks of 
Rim, Ghiyàth al-Din, against the Isma‘ilis of Alamüt, 
against Baghdad etc.). The country was divided into 
six fuman: and the Georgian feudal lords (mf'awar) 
whose fiefs underwent changes, were divided among 
the no'ins. The people of note had to go to Batu- 
Khan and then to the Great Khan in Mongolia, where 
they were kept for years. In this way the heir to t 
throne, Dawid (called in Mongol Narin "splendid' 
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‘was removed from the country. A certain Egarslan 
tried to unite the country against the Mongols (“he 
only lacked the name of king"; Brosset, i, 542), but 
the Mongols set up against him Dawid, son of Georgi 
Lasha, who was crowned at Mtskheta. He also had to 
go to Batu and to Karakorum. The "two Dawids" 
are mentioned among these present at the kurultay of. 
Güyük-Khàn in 643/1245 (cf. Djuwayni, i, 205, 2125 
Rashid al-Din, ed. Blochet, 242). Returning to 
Georgia, after the accession of Móngke (1248-59), they 
ruled together at first. 

As Hülegü did not hke Dawid Narin, the latter 
escaped to Abkhazia. “It was thus that our country 
became two principalities", says the Chronicle 
(Brosset, i, 546). Eastern Georgia owned two suze- 
rains: on the one side, Batu-Kbán, lord of the country 
north of the Caucasus, wished to extend his authority 
over Georgia; on the other side, the II- Khàns of Persia 
asserted their rights over it. Dawid, son of Lasha, 
exasperated by the exactions of Khódja ‘Aziz, collec- 
tor of Mongol taxes (Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatremére, 
395, calls him "one of the governors of Georgia"), 
fled to his cousin. The noin Oyrat Arghun occupied 
Tiflis. A reconciliation only took place when the son. 
cf Lagha had fought beside Hülegü against the 
troops of Berke, successor of Batu who had invaded 
Shirwan in 2162 (d'Ohsson, iii, 182). In the reign of 
Abagha or Abaka, Berke returned to Transcaucasia 
and reached Tiflis, where many Christians were 
massacred (in 1266; cf. ibidu 418). 

The successor to David, son of Lasha, was his son 
Dimitri LI (1273-89), who took part in the numerous. 
campaigns of Abagha and Abmad, but in the reign 
of Arghun his treasures were confiscated and he him- 
self beheaded after being bastinadoed at the ordu. 
The Georgians call him T*av-Dadebuli, "he who gave 
his head as a sacrifice" 

Several further kings were nominated and deposed 
by the Mongols, In vain Dawid VI (1292-1310) 
endeavoured to negotiate with the Khin of the house 
of Batu (Otakha = Tokhtoghu); he had fo send to 
Ghazan an embassy consisting of the Orthodox 
Catholicos and the bägi of Tiflis (cf. Brosset, i, 615; 
this last detail is evidence of the revival of Islam as 
a result of the accession of Ghazan!). The Georgians 
continued to take part in all the campaigns of the 
Mongols, which however saved them neither from 
persecutions (ci. the activity of the Muslim noin 
Nawrüz in the reign of Ghazan: Brosset, i, 17) nor 
from attempts to convert them (e.g. after the Gillan 
expedition of 1307). 

Giorgi V. After the death of Öldjeytü (717/1317), 
Giorgi V (Brtskinwale, the Splendid"") was placed 
‘on the throne (1316-46) under the patronage of the 
amir Coban. Giorgi profited by the troubles in the last. 
years of the dynasty of the Il- Kháns to drive out the 
Mongols. He exterminated the rebels, went with his 
army into Imereti, and united under his rule not only 
the Georgian lands as far as Sper (now Ispir) but all 
the lands from “Nikophsia (rs miles from Sukbum 
on the Black Sea) to Darban: 

Timür, It was during the long reign of Bagrat V 
(1360-95) that Timür made his appearance. The 
official historian of his reign represents his campaign 
in Georgia as a diikdd. Timür set out from Kars in 
the winter of 788/1386 (Zafar-náma, i, 401). Bagrat 
had shut himself up in the citadel of Tiflis. The town 
was captured and the King and Queen taken pris- 
oners. The Chronicle and Thomas of Metsop* (Neve, 
Exfost, 37) mention the apostasy of the King, but 
represent it as a clever ruse which enabled him to 
exterminate 12,000 of Timür's soldiers and regain his 


lands. His son Giorgi succeeded him in 1395. The 
Zafar-nima, i, 705, 720, does not give these details. 
In 796/1394 it only mentions the despateh of four 
generals to the district of Akhaltsikhe (Akhiskha 
1g.) in order to apply the law of ghazP". Timòr in 
person finally chastised the Georgians called Kara- 


| Kalkanitk ("with black buckler;" = the Georgian 


mountaineers, the Pshaws and Khewsurs) and 
returned via Tiflis to Shakkt [q.v] 

In 798/1395 the Georgians, allied with Stai “AN 
of Shakki, inflicted a defeat on the troops of the 
Timürid Mlran-Shah who was besieging Alindjak 
(near Nakhi¢ewan) and delivered Sultan Tahir 
Djalayir, who was shut up in it (ibid, ii, 203). This 
event brought about its reaction in winter 802/1399 
when Timûr took Shakki and mercilessly ravaged the 
wooded defile of Khimsha (?), probably in northern 
Kakheti, where a Khimshia family held a fief at 
Mareli, to the east of TSionet* (Brosset, ii/2, 464). In 
the spring of 802/1400 Timür marched on Tiflis and 
demanded that King Giorgi (Gurgin) should hand 
over Sultin ‘Tahir. On receiving an evasive answer, 
Timür laid the country completely waste (idid., ii, 
214). Tiflis received a Khurishnian garrison, but 
Giorgi retired again to the mountains, After the 
voluntary submission of a Georgian prince named 
 Djànl-Beg and the capture of the fortress of Zarit (?) 
Tlmür's troops set out in pursuit of Giorgi and laid 
Svanethia waste, Giorgi went into Abkhazia and sent 
Tahir back to Asia Minor, Through the intermediary 
of a Muslim named Ismail (Brosset, i, 668) he 
offered to Timür to pay the kkarddj. Timûr accepted 
the offer. Next the land of the Georgian Ivané (the 
atábeg of Samtskhe) was converted to Islam and that 
of the Kara-Kalkanit plundered. After resting for 
two months in the summer quarters of Min-gél 
("1,000 Lakes") near Kars, he sent troops against the 
Georgians who had concentrated at Farasgird 
(P'anaskert, on the upper Cforokb); ibid, ii, 
259. 

In So4/end of 40: Timür returned to Transcau- 
casia via Sivàs-Bachdid.Tabrir. His delegates (mi 
dass) went to collect the tribute (sdw wa-AAarád] 
a-djizya) from Giorgi, who sent his brother with the 
contributions. Timür gave Giorgi amdm on condition 
that he supplied him with troops and treated the 
Muslims well (ibid., ii, 379). In the summer of 804/ 
1402 Timür went from Karabagh (g.t.] to Min-gól and 
took the fortress of Tortum occupied by Kurdilk, 
lieutenant of a certain Tadii (?). 

When, in 805/1403, Timür returned to Erzerum, 
he decided to punish Giorgi for not having come to 
present his congratulations on his victory over Ba- 
yazid. At Min-gül, Ivané, son of Ak-budja, arrived 
with gifts as did Kustandil (Constantine), brother of 
Giorgi, who was then on bad terms with his brother 
(ibid., ii, 512). Shaykh Ibrahim of Shirwan went to 
estimate the revenues and expenses of Georgia (ibid., 
li, 521). Giorgi sent new presents, but Tlmür refused 
them and summoned Giorgi to appear in person. In 
Muharram 806/August 1403 he himself laid siege to 
the impregnable fortress of Kürtin defended by Nazàl 
or Nazwai (the Chronicle calls it Birthwis on Alget) 
and took it in nine days (ibid., ii, 524-32). The troops 
then laid waste the country round (afrdf) Georgia as 
far as the borders (uda) of Abkhazia: “which is the 
end of this country". Seven hundred towns and 
villages were destroyed, and the historian of Timür 
waxes eloquent over the massacres and destruction 
(ii, 536). Timür only stopped them when the ‘ulam? 
The Georgians sent 1,000 tanpossible to grant aman. 
‘The Georgians sent 1,000 tangas of gold struck in the 
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name of Timür, 1,000 horses, a ruby weighing 18 
mithkals, etc. 

Timür passed through Tiflis, destroyed all the 
monasteries and churches and went to Baylakin 
(winter of 806/1403-4). All the country from Baylakin 
to Trebizond was given as an appanage to the prince 
‘Khalil Mirza (ii, $45). 

Post-Timürid period. The general disorder, 
after the havoc wrought by Timür, is reflected in the 
part of the Chronicle which gives a brief account of the 
reigns. The Muslim sources (Mafla* al-sa‘dayn, 
Notices and extrails, xiv, 235 and Mirkh"ānd; cf. 
Defrémery, Fragments, 245) mention an expedition 
of Shaykh Ibrihim of Shirwan, a friend of the 
dynasty of the Djalàyirids against the Kara-Koyunta 
Kara Yosuf in which Kustindtl, king of Gurdjistin, 
took part, The allied forces were defeated to the north 
of the Araxes, and Kara Yüsuf slew KustàndIl with 
his own hand. This happened in 815/1412-13. Also, 
300 amd"ürs (Georgian nobles; cf. Armenian asn 
"race") were massacred. Vakhusht (Brosset, i, 689) 
alone mentions Constantine as king and puis his 
death in 1414. In 1413 (14167) on the invitation of the 
Persians (= Muslims) of Akhalisikhe, Kara Yüsuf 
invaded this region and laid the country waste 
(Thomas of Metsop*; cf. Neve, loc. cit, 96; Brosset, 

d., 1, 399). The Chronicle confesses that down to 
the accession of Alexander (1413-43) "no consoler 
arose from anywhere". The king gradually drove out 
the invaders, restored the cathedral of Sveti Tskhoveli 
(at Mtskhetz) and repaired the fortresses. The Geor- 
gian envoys who greeted Sbih-Rukh in 823/1420 at 
Kara-bigh (cf, Mirkh"ānd, in Defrémery, of. cit, 
251) must have been sent by Alexander, and when in 
841/1437 Shdh- Rukh arrived in Somkhetia (cf.above), 
Alexander sent him rich gifts, after which the son of 
Timi left Georgia. In 1444/848 the Kara-Koyunlu. 
Djihin-shih made a raid to Akhal-tsilshe (cf. Brosset, 
i, 683; according to Thomas of Metsop*, Diihan-shah 
took Titlis in 1440; cf. Néve, 149). 

The partition of Georgia. At tüis period, 
Georgian tradition becomes exceedingly difficult to 
unravel (Brosset, i, 679-89). The history of Vakhusht, 
which continues and corrects the Chronicle and 
agrees better with the statements of the Muslim 
historians, begins with the reign of Constantine IIT 
(1466-1505), during which Georgia was divided into 
three main kingdoms (Brosset, li/r, 11-18, 147, 208, 
249): Kartli, with capital Tiflis; Imereti, with capital 
Kutais; and Kakheti, with capital at Gremi (Persian 
Girlm) and later at T*elav. In addition, the atdbeg of 
Samtskhe (with capital Akhal-tsikhe) rebelled and 
founded the independent principality of Santabago 
(consisting of Samtskhe, on the upper course of the 
Kur, and of Klardjet*ia on the C'orokh), the princes 
of which from Manuéar III = Safar-pasha (1625) had 
become Muslims (Brosset, ii, 228). A number of local 
princes also became independent of Imereti (the 
Guriels of Guria, the Dadians of Mingrelia, and the 
Gelovani of the Svans; cf. asxasAz). In Kartli also, 
Constantine IIT’ reign was disturbed by the invasion 
of Bagrat II of Imereti. 

The Ak-Koyunlu. In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the stage. According to Miinedidjim-basht, 
iii, 160, he went to Georgia for the first time in 873/ 
1466, when he liberated the Muslim prisoners and 
took the fortress of Cemakir (?). Civil complications 
prevented him taking Akhal-tsikhe, but he returned 
to the attack in 877/1472. King Bakzitl (read: Bagrat 
II of Imereti) was dethroned (bahr) and 30,000 
prisoners taken from Georgia, According to 
Vakbusht's version, Tiflis was surrendered to Uzun 


Hasan by Constantine, evidently to prevent Bagrat 
getting it. Uzun Hasan left a garrison in Tiflis but 
entrusted its government to Constantine (cf. Brosset, 
ii, 13, 25). The Ta?rikh-i Amini, however, calls the 
governor (iydlat) left by Uzun Hasan, Safi Khalll Beg, 
who stayed there till the death of Uzun Hasan in 
882/x478, when the Georgians re-cccupied the 
town. 

Sultia Ya'küb Ak-Koyunlu invaded Samtskhe in 
tho autumn of 89r/t486 to chastise the Aldbeg 
Kvarkvare. In the next year, Ya%eab sent Sift 
Khalil Beg to conquer Georgia. The construction of 
the forts of Aghdia-kalfa and Kaozani was begun by 
the Turkomans on the lower course of the Debeda 
(Bortala) at the place which commands the ap- 
proaches to Georgia from the south (cf. the Geography 
of Vakhushi), Kustándil (Constantine III) withdrew 
from Tiflis, Süfi Khalil began the siege with the help 
of reinforcements which arrived in the winter; he 
took first of all the fortress of Kuditr (Kodiori, south 
of Tiflis), In the fighting around Tiflis, the Muslims 
suffered heavily but finally Wall aghà eshikéi-aghast 
took the town (3 Rabi‘ I 894/4 February 1489) (ct. 
the unpublished history of the reign of Ya*küb, 
Tariki Amini, MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris, ror, fols. 
tota-$a and r$5a-9a). The Chronicle (Brosset, ii, 
326-7), which confirms many of the details, denies 
however that Tiflis was taken and adds that the 
people of the fief of Sabarat‘iano (called Barat-ili by 
the Muslims) on the Alget inflicted a defeat on 
the Turkomans. 

The Safawids. In go7/rsor a detachment of 
Temi‘l’s forces under the command of Khüdim-Beg 
invaded Georgia (Skahinshih-ndma, quoted by Dorn). 
The invasion by Diw Sultan in 926/1520 was stopped 
by the embassy of Ramaz, son of Dawid VIII, to 
IsmA4l I (cf. Habib al-siyar, Bombay, iii, dius? 4, 92). 
In 929/1522-3 the founder of the Safawid dynasty 
seized Aghdja-kal'a and by making certain promises 
obiained the surrender of the citadel of Tiflis; he 
desecrated the churches and built a mosque "at the 
comer of the bridge"; c. Vakhusht, in Brosset, iij, 
23 (the mosque is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskandar Munshi mentions four expeditions on a 
large scale sent by Shah Tahmisp against Georgia. In 
947/1540 Tahmüsp seized Tiflis, the governor of 
which (for Luarsab 1) submitted to the Persians and 
became a Muslim. Next, the fortress of Bartis (? 
Birtvis) was taken (‘Alam-drd, Tehran 1314, 63). The 
second time was in 193/1546 when the Georgian prin- 
ces came to pay homage to Tahmasp at Shüragel 
[near Gümri = Alexandropol = Leninakan). The 
third expedition in 958/157 was sent from Shakkf 
on the appeal of the atébeg Kay Khusraw, son of 
Kurkura (Kwarkware) who complained of the injuries 
done him by Luarsab (Iskandar Mungh writes 
Lawürjib, but the neme ie Iranian: Luhrásp; ci. 
Mipit al-buldán). 

According to Iskandar Munshi, ‘ilam-drd, 65, by 
the Turco-Persian peace of 951/1553 the territories 
of Mask (Meskhi = Samtskhe), of Kártll (Kartli) and 
of Kakhit were allotted to Shah Tambhésp, while 
Sultan Sulayman received those of Basht-atuk (“with 
head uncovered", a nickname of the king of Imereti), 
of Didiyan and of Güriyán (Guria) as far as Trebizond 
and Trablus (Tire-boli), Luarsab I, however, con- 
tinued to worry Tiflis. This provoked the fourth 
expedition. Barit-ili (Sabarat‘iano), Gori and Ateni 
were occupied and the king himself fel in. battle. 
Vakhaght dates the four expeditions to 1536, 1548, 
1553 and 1558 respectively. Brosset, ijt, 452, con- 
siders these very probable as they coincide very well 
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with the visissitudes of the Turco-Persian war. 

King Swimon I, son of the indomitable Luarsab, 
had a troubled reign (1558-1600). He was defeated by 
the Persians and replaced by this brother Dawid 
(Dawid Khám), who purchased the throne at the 
price of apostasy. Swimon was imprisoned in Alamat, 
from where he was released by Tsmá*il II (984/1576-7) 
to checkmate the activity of the Ottomans. 

Ottoman domination 986-1011/1578-1605. 
In oBólrsgà, during the reign of the weak Shah 
Khudabarda, the Ottomans under Mustafa Lala 
Pasha penetrated into Georgia via Samtskhe, and in 
August seized Tiflis, from which Dawid Khan had 
fled. The Turks put a garrison of zoo men with 
100 guns in Tiflis. Muhammad, son of Ferhàd-Pasha, 
was given the sandjak [fashallh?) of Tiflis (von 
Hammer, GOR, ii, 483). Two churches were turned 
into mosques. In October, Gori received a Turkish 
garrison and was given as a sandjak to Swimon. When 
Mustafa Pasha returned to Erzerum, Imüm Kuli 
Kin, son of the Shamkhal slain by Ozdemir-Pasha, 
and Swimon laid siege to Tiflis. Supplies were brought 
to the garrison by Hasan Pasha (89), but the 
struggle around the town continued, In 1380 the new 
ser'asker Sinàn Pasha arrived in Tiflis and appointed 
as Beglerbeg a son of Luarsab who had adopted Islam 
under the name of Yüsuf (2). Swimon made advance: 
to the Turks which were not accepted. In Radjeb 
g9o/August 1582 Muhammad Bey left Erzerum to 
bring supplies to Tiflis, but was defeated at Gori by 
the Persians and Georgians. Ferhüd Pasha put him- 
self at the head of a new expedition (Dhu 'l-Ka'da 
990/December 1582) intended to strengthen the towns 
held by the Ottomans. in 992/1584, Ridwün Pasha 
left for Tiflis. Dawid Khin on further reflection went 
over to the Turks, Swimon attacked Ridwan but 
without success, Ferhid Pasha's Janissaries mutinied 
at Akhal-kalaki, which forced him to retire. After the 
campaign of 993/1585 against Tabriz [¢.0.], the Otto- 
mans obtained from Persia the cession of Adjar- 
baydjan and of Transcaucasia including Georgia 
(treaty of 25DjumAda I 999/March 2x, 1590); cf. the 
Chronicle of the Psalter of M eshki (1559-87) in Takaish- 
vili, op. cil., 183-214; von Hammer, ii, 482-97 (Brosset 
has given an annotated translation, ii/z, 11-19). The 
principal source used by von Hammer is the Nusrd- 
ndma of ‘AIT (Jan. 1578-Jan. 1580). On the other 
Turkish sources, cf. Babinger, GOW, 117, 181. Soon 
after the accession of Muhammad TII (roos/rsos), 
‘Swimon was taken in a skirmish and sent to Istanbul, 
where he died in 1600. Ottoman rule, more or less 
undisturbed, lasted from 999/r50r tili rs Djamādā I 
ro12[21 October 1603 when Tiflis was retaken by 
‘Shih ‘Abbas I. The Turco-Persian treaty of 1021/1612 
re-established the situation as it had been under 
Sultan Selim (18-26/1512-20)- 

Shah ‘Abbas I and the Muslim Kings. The 
worst misfortunes fell upon Georgia (and espectally 
‘on Kakheti) in the region of this monarch. Although 
Giorgi of Kartli and Alexander of Kakheti had fought 
under his banner at the siege of Eriwàn in 1602, 
‘Abbas after his victory took Lore from Georgia. He 
married the sister of Luarsab II (1605-16) but 
brought the latter to Persia and had him strangled 
at Gulab-fal‘a. In ro25/r616 ‘Abbas came in person 
to Georgia and granted Kartli to the Muslim Bagrat 
VI (1610-19). He then punished Kakheti. According 
to the official history of the reign, *4Jamárá, 635, the 
number of those put to death was 60-70,000 and the 
number of young prisoners of both sexes 100,000- 
136,000: "since the beginning of Islam no such events 
have taken place under any king". In 1033/1623 


Karčika-Khän on being sent to Georgia called to the 
colours 10,000 men of Kakheti and instead of leading 
them against Imereti lad them massacred "as if at a 
battue” (shikdst-wdr; ‘Alam-drd, 7x9). Exasperated 
by such treachery, ihe mourav ("governor of lower 
rank"; Brosset, lis, 148; the Persians write mikraw) 
Giorgi Saakadze (a Muslim and till then a faithful 
servant of the Shah) raised a rebellion in Kartli which 
the Persians did not overcome till 1035/1626 (Losse- 
tian, Žizn mourawa G. Saakadze, Tillis 1848; Brosset, 
ilz, 53-9, 489-97). In spite of all these disasters, the 
part played by Georgians in the life of Persia becomes 
more and more important, and Shab Safi, successor 
to ‘Abbas I, owed his throne to the support of 
Khusraw Mirzà, brother of the King Bagrat who was 
darugha of Isfahün. 

When Swimon II perished in the civil war (1629), 
T'eimuraz | of Kakheti (1605.64, a very troubled 
reign marked by all kinds of misfortunes; his mother 
Khet‘ewan was put to death at Shirdz in 1624; 
Brosset, ijr, 167) came to Kartli, where he reigned 
from 1629 to 1664, after which the Kay Khusraw 
already mentioned arrived from Persia and set him- 
self up in Tiflis under the name of Rostom (1634-58). 
The old King, brought up in Persia, took the Persian 
title of fullar-aghast and ordered his court in the 
Persian fashion. Persian garrisons were installed at 
Gori and Suram. The Georgian prisoners who hu 
become converts to Islam returned from Persia; 
Persian manners and customs became the fashion. 
On the other hand, as if to celebrate the fusion of the 
two cultures, Rostom celebrated his marriage both in 
the mosque and in the church, and restored the 
cathedral of Mtskheta, ete. 

In 045/1636 Murad IV took Erlwán and by the 
treaty of 1049/1639 Persia renounced her claims to 
Kars and Akhal-tsikhe (Ta?rikh-i Na‘imd, 686); 
according to Vakhusht (Brosset, iif, 68), the Sultan 
received Imereti and Saatbago and the Shih kept 
Kartli and Kakheti. 

Vakhtang (to Muslims, Shah Nawaz I), adopted 
son of Rostom, succeeded him (1658-76). The Perso- 
phile policy continued. Shah ‘Abbas IL (r052-77/ 
1642-66] married the daughter of Shah Nawaz. The 
latter, althougk a Muslim, favoured the Christian 
religion and even restored the confession and the 
communion of which the people “had been ashamed” 
in the reign of Rostom (Brosset, ibid., 79). In order 
to give more support to Shab Nawaz, the Muslim 
tribes of Agharbaydjin and Karabagh (15,000 
Djawānsħiri and Bayats) were settled in Kakheti 
(cf. the History of Shah *4doas 1I by Muhammad 
‘Tahir Wabld, in Dorn, roo, 111 = Brosset, i/t, 
503-4). Shah Nawaz fought in Imereti, but when he 
Set his son on the throne there, the Shah restored the 
situation as guaranteed by the treaty of 1049/1639. 

Giorgi XI (Shih Nawaz II) received investiture 
from Shah Sulayman. In 1688 he fell a victim to his 
own intrigues in Kakheti and the Shah replaced him. 
by Erekle I (1688-91, 1695-1703). This King, who had 
been brought up in Russia, became a convert to 
Islam under the name of Nazar “AH Khan. 

The Afghan Invasion of Persia. When the 
Balüé and the Afghans began to disturb eastern 
Persia, King Giorgi with a body of Georgians was sent 
against them by Shah Husayn. He restored order in 
Kandabár, but in 1121/1709 was treacherously slain 
by Mir Ways [cf. AFGHANISTAN. v. History (2)), who 
then defeated the new Georgian forces led by Giorgi’s 
successor, Kay Khusraw (1709-11). These events 
paved the way to the Afghin invasion of Persia. 

Vakhtang (governor cf Kartli 170331; king, 
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1711-24 with interruptions) was at first a Christian. 
‘The Persian garrisons with the connivance of certain 
Georgian elements went in for slave-trading. Vakh- 
tang tried to put down this traffic (Brosset, i/t, 97, 
xor, 105) and in general “humbled the Muslims, 
especially those who garrisoned the citadel of Tiflis", 
Between 1714 and 1716 he was replaced by a fervent 
Muslim Tese (= ‘Ali Kull Khán) and only regained 
the throne at the price of professing Islam, 

After the decisive victory of the Afghins at 
Ganabad, near Isfahin (1134/1722), Shah Husayn 
sought help from Vakhtang, but in November 1721 
the latter had offered his services to Russia (Brosset, 
iifr, 117). Peter the Great, who reached Darband on 
23 August 1722 had to return at once to Russia. On 
the other hand, the King of Kakheti Mubammad-Kull 
Khän (Constantine II) took the field on the side of 
‘the Lezgis against Vakbtang and in 1723 took Tiflis, 
which was plundered for three days. 

The second Ottoman occupation (1135-47/ 
1723-34). The troubles in Persia and the Russian 
advance disturbed Turkey, War against the Shis 
was declared permitted. In Ramadan r135/June 1723 
the ser‘asker Ibrahim Pasha, who had been nego- 
tiating with Vakhtang, installed in Tiflis the latter's 
son Bakar (in Persian Shah Nawaz and now given in 
‘Turkish the name Tbrahim Pasha). The Janissaries 
occupied the citadel, Bakar soon rebelled, but the 
Turks sent to Tiflis reinforcements under Lese, uncle 
of Bakar (who now assumed the name of ‘Abd Allah). 
In the meanwhile the Russo-Persian treaty of 12 
September 1723, was signed by which the provinces 
‘on the Caspian were ceded to Russia. As a counter- 
poise, through the good offices of the French ambas- 
sador, a Russo-Turkish treaty was concluded at 
Constantinople on r2 June 1724: Russia kept 
Dighistin and the narrow strip of litoral; Turkey 
ob all Transcaucasia as far as Sbamákha, in- 
cluding the Georgian territory (von Hammer, GOR, 
iv, 206-14. The Ottoman historian of these events is 
Celebi-zéde; on the other sources, cf. Babinger, 
GOW, 289; Nàml, Feth-náme der hakk-i Gürdjistán). 

The deposed King Vakhtang went to Russia with 
a retinue of 1,400 (August 1724). The Turks, having 
taken possession of Kartli, took a census and levied 
taxes on the inhabitants. The stay at Tiflis of the 
noble ‘Othman Topal Pasha alone has left a pleasing 
memory among the Georgians (Brosset, it, 129). 
Tese did not bear the title of king, and the real power 
passed to Ishak Pasha, a hereditary ruler of Akhal- 
tsikhe established at Tiflis. After the death of Tese 
(1727), Isbak Pasha was appointed governor of all 
Georgia (Brosset, i/t, 236). In 1728 he divided 
Kartli among the feudal lords (mí'avor) whose dis- 
sensions made it easy for him to control them. The 
Lezgis continued to ravage Georgia (cf. Brosset, Le. 
von Hammer, iv, 223, 231, 235, 280, 313). 

Nadir Shah. In 1143/17301 after a war in which 
he won little glory, Shih Tahmisp recognised the 
Araxes as the frontier between Persia and Turkey 
(Mahdi Khan, Ta'ribk-i Nadirt, Tabriz 1284, 90 = tr. 
Jones, i, 141; von Hammer, iv, 227 dates the peace 
to 6 February 1733). Nadir dissatisfied, dethroned 
Tahmásp and resumed the conquest of Transcaucasia. 
While he was operating against Daghistan (r147/ 
autumn of 1734) Isbak Pasha of Tiflis set out with an 
army to the help of Gandja. T‘cimuraz, son of Nazar 
‘AN Khan (= Erekle I), and his nephew SAN Mira’ 
= Alexander (son of Imám Kull = Dawid HI) at- 
tacked Isbák Pasha and forced him to shut himself up 
in the citadel of Tiflis, Nadir, highly gratified, gave 
Presents to the two princes (ibid., 1x4 = Jones, i, 


200). At the siege of Gandja, Nadir ordered Safi Khan 
Bughár'ic to lay siege to Tiflis with the help of the 
Georgian nobles (mawrãvān wa-asndwurdn; ibid., 116 
= Jones, 205). 

When ‘Abd Allah Pasha was defeated at Bagha- 
ward near Eriwin, Ishak Pasha surrendered the 
citadel of Tiflis on 22 Rabi* 1, 1147 = 17 Sept. 1734 
(ibid, 123). Nadir summoned the nobles (téwddan 
tea-asndeourdn) of Kartli and Kakbeti among whom 
Tahmürath (= T‘eimuraz) had most importance and 
privileges. Nadir however appointed as wad of Kartli 
and Kakheti, ‘All Mirza, because he was a Muslim, 
and his brother Muhammad Mirza (= Leon) had 
fallen in batte against ‘Othman Pasha. Tahmürath 
was allowed to go to Kakheti to bring his family 
(kad) to Tiflis. Now he was a “man of the sword and 
rapid decision"’; he fled to the mountoins of "'Kara- 
kalkhán (Pshaw), Ras (Rwis, west of Gori?) and 
Cerkes”, Nadir sent his troops in pursuit of him, and 
arrived himself at Tiflis on 29 Djumáda I, where he 
distributed punishments and rewards. 6,000 Georgian 
families of the Kavkul (Abots) were transported to 
Ehurásán (jbid., 124 = Jones, 2x9), In 1149/1736 Saft 
Khan captured T'eimuraz and sent him to Persia. At 
the beginning fo the Indian campaign, Nadir released 
T'eimuraz but kept his young son Erekle with him. 

In 1xslend of 1743, Tahmürath Khān captured 
the pretender Sam Nirzà and later (1157/1744) along 
with “Ali Khan Kilidia (? the Georgian sources call 
him Kbandjal, Kiziligjali), new beglerbegi of Tillis, 
defeated near Ru'is on the Aragwi Yüsuf Pasha of 
Akbaltsikhe, who by order of the Porte went to 
Daghistan to work for another pretender Safl MIrzā. 
Arriving at Gori, Nadir, as a reward for Tahmorath’s 
services, transferred him to Karli and gave Kakheti 
to his son Erekle (ibid, 202 — Jones, ii, 164; c. 
Brosset, ii/r, 77 (Papuaa Orbeliani) and ii/2, 208 
(Kherkheulidze). 

In 1158/1745 Nadir levied an impost of 50,000 
imans on Georgia. T'eimurar went to obtain a 
reduction, but on reaching Tabriz he heard of the 
death of Nadir. The latter's successor was ‘All Kull 
Khän, husband of Khet*evan, daughter of T'eimuraz. 

The Bagratids of Kakhet'i The period of 
troubles after the death of Nadir (1162/1749) and the 
reign of Karim Khan, a prince of a peaceful disposi- 
tion, whose influence did not extend north of the 
Araxes, secured a respite for Georgia. The opportunity 
was skilfully exploited by T‘eimuraz (king of Kartli 
1744-61) and by his son Erekle or Irakli If (king of 
Kakheti 1744-61; king of Kartli and Kakheti 1761- 
90). The reign of these Christian kings is one of the 
happiest periods in the history of Georgia, They 
conducted numerous expeditions into Transcaucasia. 
In 1752 the Afghin Azad-Khin, a rival of the Zand 
dynasty, was defeated by Erekle near Eriwan and in 
1760 captured at Kazakh and sent to Karlm-Khán. 
The Kurds of Eriwin were chastised in 1765, 2770 
and 1780, and the Georgian troops pursued them 
over the district of Báyazid. Almost every year the 
Georgians drove back successfully the incursions of 
the raiding bands from Daghistan (the most danger- 
ous leader of whom was ‘Umar Khán Awar). Only the 
 Kbárs of Shakki, Hadidit Celebi and Agha Kishi (in 
1752-3), ever succeeded in inflicting reverses on the 


In spite of all these success, the situation of 
Georgia was precarious, and in 1760 T'eimuraz went 
to Russia to seek assistance. But he only arrived a 
few days after the death of the Empross Elizabeth, 
and be himself died in St, Petersburg on the 8th/zoth 
January 1762. 
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Erekle, becoming king of the united kingdoms, 
continued the policy of rapprochement with Russia. 
At the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war, a Russian 
force under the command of General Totleben arrived 
in Georgia (in 1769) and with Erekle marched against 
Akhal-tsikhe. The allies did not agree (cf. the letter 
from Catherine II to Voltaire of 4 December 1770) 
amd the Russian troops returned to Russia in 1772. 
But, left alone, Erekle gained a considerable success 
at Aspindza and, with Solomon of Imereti, besieged 
Akhal-kalaki. Sulayman Pasha of Akhal-tsikhe soon 
assumed the offensive. The Russo-Turkish treaty of 
Kücük- Kaynardja (1774 (4.1:]) brought no territorial 
change in the lands of Georgia. The Porte only 
renounced the tribute of youths and maidens and 
other levies (art. 23). But after the treaty, Sulayman 
Pasha of Akhal-tsikhe had to send a representative to 
Istanbul. On the other hand, he renewed his appeals 
to St. Petersburg and asked that his kingdom should 
be united (prisovokupleno) to Russia (Tsagareli, 
Gramoti, No. 144). Russia gave an evasive answer, 
and it was not til! 24 July 1783 that the treaty 
establishing a protectorate was signed. Russia guar- 
anteed to Erekle his lands and left him full control 
of domestic policy, but the management of foreign 
affairs passed to Russia. A Russian force was sent to 
Tiflis but recalled in 1787. 

The Kádjirs. During this period the Kádlirs 
had succeeded the Zands. In 1795 Agha Muhammad 
Wadlar laid siege to Shüsha in Karabágh and then 
turned against Tiflis, which was taken on II Sep- 
tember 1795 and pillaged in dreadful fashion; ct. 
Brosset, if/2, 260; Olivier, Voyages en Orient, iii, 78 
(testimony of an Hungarian physician who was an 
eye-witness). The Persian invasion was followed by 
an invasion by Daghistinis. In 1795 two Russian 
battalions arrived in Georgia; in March 1796, Russia 
declared war on Persia. But on Nov. 6/18, Catherine IT 
died and her son Paul I at once recalled the Russian 
troops. Agha Mubammad set out again for Trans- 
caucasia, but was assassinated near Shüsha (rs June 
1797). The aged King Erekle died on 12/23 January 
1798. 

His son Giorgi XII succeeded him. Fath ‘All 
Kadjar was occupied in dealing with his rivals. From 
Kars, Giorgi sent a force of 2,000 Lezgis under the 
‘command of his two sons; dynastic intrigues in the 
King’s family rendered his position very difficult. 
In 1799 he sent an embassy to St. Petersburg, the 
object of which was as follows: Georgia should be 
placed not under a protectorate, but under the full 
power of the emperor, like the other provinces of 
Russia. On the other hand, the throne was to be 
guaranteed to the dynasty. 

On 18 December 1800, Paul I signed the manifesto 
of annexation (prisoyedineniye) of Georgia, which 
was proclaimed on 18 January 1801 after the death 
of Giorgi on 28 December 1800. On r1 March, Paul I 
was put to death. In April the Georgian envoys 
begged the emperor Alexander 1 to appoint a Georgian 
prince as governor with the title of imperial lieutenant 
and king of Georgia. On 12 September 1801 Alexander 
1, alleging the impossibility of re-establishing the old 
government under a protectorate, confirmed the 
manifesto of Pau! 1 and affirmed that Kartli-Kakheti 
were henceforth to be an integral part of the Imperial 
Russian dominions. The remaining members of the 
old Georgian ruling house were exiled forcibly to 
Russia, 

Georgia under Russian rule. Russian posses- 
sion of Georgia facilitated the extension of Russian 
power in Transcaucasia. The Commander of the 


Caucasus, Prince Tsitsianov (himself the scion of the 
noble Georgian family of Tsitsighvili and governor 
1802-6), had to preserve Russia's latest acquisition 
against several open enemies, including the Lesghian 
tribesmen of Muslim Daghistin and the Muslim 
Kháns of Baka, Shakki and Gandia in Adharbaydjan, 
nominal vassals of Persia. He now carried the war 
into the enemy's camp and in January 1804 captured. 
Gandia, killing its ruler Djawad Khan, who had 
helped the Kadiár Agha Muhammad to invade 
Georgia and sack Tiflis in 1795 (see above); Gandia 
[q2,] was now renamed Elizavetapol in honour of the 
Tsar Alexander I's wife Elizabeth. But when Tsit- 
sianov marched on Baka in January 1806, he was 
killed in battle by local Persian troops, although a 
further expedition later in that year lead to the 
capture of both Bakü and Darband. Pressure was also 
exerted on the Ottomans, and the Black Sea port of 
Poti captured in 1809, Sukhum-Kal‘a in Abkhazia in 
1810 and the strategic centre of Akhalkalaki in 
south-western Georgia in r&rr; it was only now, in 
1810, that the local ruler of Imereti submitted to the 
Russians after strenuous fighting. 

Meanwhile, Russian rule in Georgia had speedily 
become hated, and a mass revolt of the Georgians 
came in 1812, when a Bagratid prince was proclaimed 
King of Georgia, before the outbreak was suppressed. 
However, a general peace in Transcaucasia was now 
made between the exhausted warring parties. The 
Treaty of Bucharest of 812 restored Poti and 
Akhalkalaki to the Ottomans. The Treaty of Finken- 
stein of 1807, by which the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte had recognised Persia's rigbts over Geor- 
gia, had never had any practical effect, and in the 
Gulistan Treaty of 1813 Russia was now confirmed 
in possession of Georgia, together with Daghistán and 
the Muslim kbanates of Karabagh, Gandia, Shakki, 
Shirwan, Darband, Bak and Kuba [gr]. Naturally, 
the Persians were unreconciled to these serious losses 
of ancestrally-controlled territories in the eastern 
Caucasus, and in 1826, taking advantage of the death 
of Alexander | and the Decembrist conspiracy in 
St. Petersburg, Persia invaded Georgia and Karabagh. 
The attack was nevertheless repulsed by General 
Paskevich, and by the Treaty of Turkmancay in 
1828, the Russian frontier was firmly fixed at the 
Araxes and Persian influences in the Caucasus finally 
eliminated, An important consequence of this was 
that Persia was now cut off from direct contact with 
the Muslims of Dghistán, Paskevich now turned to 
deal with Turkey in the west, aiming at the recon- 
quest of the former Georgian province of Samtskhe, 
and Russian troops penetrated as far as Krzerum; 
the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 handed Samtskhe 
over to Russia and also the Black Sea ports of Poti 
and Anapa, thereby cutting the Ottomans olf from 
direct access to Circassia and the north-western 
Caucasus. 

Muslim alarm at Russian aggrandisement in the 
Caucasus showed itself in the outbreak in 1829 in 
the eastern Caucasus of the Murid movement under 
the Imdms Kadi Molla and then Shamil (g.v.J, who 
for a quarter of a century kept large numbers of 
Russian troops tied down in the region. Rebellions 
against the Russians also broke oui in the western 
Caucasus, in Circassia and Abkhazia, with Turkish 
and British encouragement. During the Crimean War 
(1854-6), Georgia was the base for Russian attacks on 
Turkey, leading to the capture of Karp in 1855; 
meanwhile, a Turkish army under Omer Pasha 
landed in Abkházia and invaded Mingrelia. 

Internally, Georgia stagnated in the first decades 
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of Russian rule, an especial cause of resentment being 
the suppresion in 1811 of the independent Georgian 
Church, as a focus for national Georgian loyalties, in 
defiance of the guarantees of the 1783 Russo-Georgian 
Treaty, and its forcible incorporation into the Russian. 
Orthodox Church, with the Catholicos-Patriarch 
Antoni TI exiled to St. Petersburg. The Russian ad- 
ministration cut down the feudal rights of the 
Georgian nobility, and taxation for the numerous 
wars impoverished the land. In 1830-2 Georgian 
conspirators, grouped round such figures as Prince 
Alexander Bagration, an exile in Persia, made at last 
attempt to throw off Russian rule in Georgia; but 
when this failed, all hopes of a Bagratid restoration 
ended, and Georgia sank into what D. M. Lang has 
called "a mood of torpid acquiescence” for two or 
three decades. Only during the viceroyalty in Georgia 
of Count Michael Vorontsov (1845-54) did Georgia at 
last enjoy a measure of prosperity, educational and 
cultural encouragement and commercial develop- 
ment, with the beginnings of industriaisation in the 
Tiflis district as part of the distinct industrial 
revolution in Russia as a whole during Nicholas I's 
reign (1825-55). It was during Vorontsov’s time that 
the doyen of modern Georgian studies in the west, 
Marie-Félicité Brosset (1802-80), visited Georgia and 
worked there under his encouragement. The old 
Georgian nobility suffered a general decline in this 
period of transition, accompanied by an increased 
disinclination on the part of the peasantry to endure 
their former subjugation, Outlying parts of Georgia, 
which had retained some autonomy, were now 
brought under direct Imperial rule, In 1857, the 
Regent of Mingrelia, Catherine Dadiani, was deposed, 
and in 1867 the youthful heir, Nicholas Dadiani, was 
compelled to cede his sovereign rights to Russia. The 
mountain region of Upper Svanetia was annexed by 
military force to the viceroyalty of the Caucasus, In 
Abihizia, a region half-Christian and half-Muslim, 
with the Muslims looking to the Ottomans for sup- 
port, the ruling prince Michael Sharvashidze was 
deposed by force of arms in 1864, leading speedily 
to the final subjugation of the hitherto indomitable 
Circassians and the consequent emigration of some 
600,000 Muslim Circassians to Ottoman territory in 
preference to living under Russian rule [see CRRKES]. 
In 1864 the serfs were liberated in Georgia, and those 
of Mingrelia, Abkhazia and Svaneti in the following 
years, although the burden of redemption payments 
imposed on the former serfs meant that their emanci- 
pation was formal rather than real. 

‘There was another period of enlightened rule under 
the Grand Duke Michael, Alexander II's brother, 
Viceroy of the Caucasus 1862-82, during whose tenure 
of power Russia recovered during the war with Turkey 
of 1877-8 substantial areas of ancient Georgian ter- 
ritory which had been under Ottoman control since 
the x6th century. By the abortive Treaty of San 
Stefano and then the Congress of Berlin (1878), 
Russia acquired the port of Batum and retained her 
conquests of the important fortresses of Kary and 
Ardaban [q.vv.], commanding the routes into eastern 
‘Anatolia (these last two districts were not recovered 
by Turkey till 1920 and 1921 respectively), The latter- 
years of the Grand Duke's governorship were how- 
ever marked by the intensification of Pan-Slavist 
feeling which characterised Imperial policy at this 
time and which was ominous for the non-Russian 
minorities of the empire, seen e.g. in the banning of 
1872 of the use of Georgian for instruction at the 
Tiflis Theological Seminary, the main centre for the 
training of the Georgian priesthood and a focus for 


Georgian nationalist and anti-Russian feeling (one of 
its future students was to be Joseph Diugashviti, the 
later Stalin). One aspect of the Georgian cultural 
reaction and re-awakening in these years was the 
‘appearance of anarchism and the Populist or Narod- 
nik movement in Georgia from the 1870s onwards, 
together with the Marxist so-called "Third Group", 
one of whose leaders was Noe Zhordania, the future 
Menshevik and president of independent Georgia 
(ro:8-2t). The ending of serfdom and the break-up 
of feudal estates in Georgia, and the growth of railway 
and oil-producing industries in Transcaucasia at 
places like Baku, Batum, Tiflis and Kutaisi, created 
propitious conditions for the spread of these move- 
ments, aimed in the first place at the Russian Imperial 
government (which was in fact by far the largest 
landowner in Georgia). The 1905 revolutionary period 
was preceded in 1902 by peasant unrest in Guria in 
southwestern Georgia, where holdings were especially 
fragmented, and in 1905 itself, the Georgian (Marxist) 
Social Democratic Party organised strikes and com- 
munes, Subsequent repression by Russian and Cossack 
troops drew the attention of the West to Georgia's 
claims as a nation, seen for instance in Britain by the 
formation through the efforts of the Georgian scholars 
Oliver and Marjory Wardrop of the Friends of Georgia 
Committee, which worked on lines parallel to those of 
E. G. Browne for the Persian Constitutionalists. 
During the First World War, Georgian émigrés 
organised themselves in Central Europe, under 
German patronage, and in 1915 a Georgian Legion 
was formed to fight on the Black Sea coastal front. 
In the Russo-Turkish fighting in the western Cau- 
casus, the Muslim Georgian Laz [g*] and Afars 
supported the Ottomans, and Armenian irregulars the 
Russians. With the fall of the Tsarist government in 
April 1917, the Georgian Mensheviks assumed power, 
but the crumbling of the Imperial Army allowed 
Turkey to recover her occupied territory in eastern 
Anatolia and to advance on Transcaucasia, wreaking 
vengeance on the local Armenians in requital for 
Armenian slaughter of Muslims. The Muslims of 
Adharbayajin refused to continue fighting against 
Turkey, and now, cut off from Russia itself, Trans- 
caucasia on r2 April ror8 declared itself an in- 
dependent federative republic, comprising Christian 
Georgia and Armenia and Muslim Adharbaydjan. 
The Ottomans still pressed for the retrocession of 
territory in Georgia lost to Russia in the 19th century, 
and had taken the offensive and occupied Batum. 
Centrifugal forces thus soon made the Transcaucasian 
Republic dissolve into its three component parts, and 
on 26 May 1918 an independent Georgian Republic, 
under German protection, was set up; peace was made 
between Georgia and Turkey in June, with Turkey 
regaining Batum, Kárs, Ardahan, Akhaltsikhe and 
Althalkalaki. Hence from 1918 to 1921 a Menshevik or 
Social Democratic régime governed Georgia, headed 
by Zhordania, with a great upsurge of Georgian 
nationalism (Georgia's first university being opened 
at Tiflis in 198) and hopes of the following of a 
peaceful policy of democratic socialism. After the 
‘Armistice of November 1918, British troops replaced 
‘the German ones in Georgia, with Oliver Wardrop as 
Chief British Commissioner to the three Trans- 
caucasian republics, with his headquarters in Tiflis. 
On 27 January 192r France and Britain recognised 
Georgia diplomatically as a sovereign state. However, 
the new state was under pressure, having to fight off 
Armenian claims to Georgian territory, the Kemalist 
Turkish forces to the south, and above all, the 
Bolsheviks, In February x92t the Bolsheviks were 
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threatening Tiflis itself, and it fell after a heroic 
resistance on 25 February to a fearful sacking by the 
Red Army, Zhordania fleeing with his government by 
sea to Istanbul. 

Georgia under the Soviets inevitably suffered from 
the recrudescence of Great Russian chauvinism and 
imperialism, the excesses of Russian troops provoking. 
2 guerilla resistance movement in Georgia akin to 
the Basmati movement [7.v.] in Central Asia, culmi- 
nating in a general uprising in 1924, ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. For the next two decades or more, up to 1953, 
Georgia groaned under the repression of Stalin and 
his henchman Beria, himself a Mingrelian and who 
excercised dictatorial powers in Transcaucasia 1932-8. 
Until 1936, Georgia was deprived of its autonomy and 
became part of a Transcaucasian Federatod SSR, of 
which Tiflis was the capital, but in that year it 
became the Georgian SSR, and now forms one of the 
constituent republics of the USSR and includes the 
Abkhaz and Adzhar Autonomous SSRs and the 
South Ossetian Autonomous Oblast, with a total arca 
‘of 27,000 sq. miles/70,000 km", 

According to figures from January 1970, the total 
population of the republic is 4,686,000, 48% of these 
being town dwellers and 52% rural, the main towns 
being Tiflis (pop. 907,000) and the much smaller 
centres of Kutaisi, Rustavi, Sukhum and Batum. 
Ethnically, the population is returned as being 67% 
Georgian, but vith considerable minorities of Arme- 
nians, Russians, Azerbaijanis, Ossetians and Ab- 
khazians (see BSE®, vii, 360-92). What proportion of 
all these may still be described as Muslim is unclear, 
but in 1921 the capital Tiflis had a fair number of 
Turks in its population, and in 1922, under Soviet 
rule, there was still being produced a local Turkish 
newspaper, Yeñi fikir, and a journal, Dan yildist 
(see Mirza Bila, ddhasbaydjan türk mafbiátl, Baku 
1922); but the 1922 census enumerated only 3,255 
Azerbaijani Turks and 5,584 Persians, presumably all 
Muslims. The Azerbayjeni Turks in Georgia arc 
naturally to be found mainly in the extension of the 
Adharbaydjan plain to the cast and south-east of 
Tiflis, in such districts as Bortall and Karayazl, and 
they formed part of the Kazak-Shams al-Din tribal 
group (sec Bala, JA act. Garcistan). 
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KURH, At-Kury, a town and district of 
mediaeval Islamic times in the northern Hidjaz, 
mentioned in early Islamic sources as of prime 
importance, but not now known under this name. 

It seems very likely that the place had a role in 
the pre-Islamic history of the Wadi "I-Kurà [20], 
where the settlement of later Kurh was situated, 
although the principal towns thea were Dédan 
(modern al-Khurayba) and al-Hidje (g.v.] or Mada?i 
Salih (modern al-“Ula), According to Yakit, Buldin, 
Beirut 1374-6/1955-7, iv, 3:0-z, and al-Samhidi, 
Wafa? ab-wafd, ed. M, M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, Beirut 
1303/t971, iv, 1288, there was a well-known fair at 
Kurb in the Diahiliyya, and popular tradition located 
there the destruction of the people of Hid, sc. ‘Ad 
[g.v.] As the culture of Dedan and Lihyan decayed in 
the northern. Hidiaz, Kurh seems to have become the 
main settlement of the Wadi "I- Kurà around the time 
of the coming of Islam, and mukhadram poets like 
Ibn al-Mukbil [g.. in Suppl.) and Umayya b. Abi 
-Salt mention it. The tribe of *Udhra [q.v] lived in 
the district; the Prophet prayed in Kurb, and a 
mosque was built there (see Madjd al-Din Ibn al 
Athir, al-Nihdyz fi gharib al-kadith wa ‘Lathar, ed. 
M. M. al-Tannibl, Cairo 1383/1963, iv, 36, and 
H. Lammens, L'ancienne frontière entre la Syrie et le 
Hiás, notes de géographie historique, in L'Arabie 
occidentale avant PHégire, Beirut 1928, 304-5). 

Following a well-known process in Islamic geo: 
graphical nomenclature, the name Kurh was applied 
both to the town, the administrative and commercial 
centre of the Wadi 'l-Kurá, and to the surrounding 
district, in effect, the Wadi 'l-Kurā itself, Hence 
al-Mukaddasi, 69, says that Kurb is one of the four 
regions (nawdhi) of Arabia and also one of the towns 
of the Hidjiz; al-Bakrt, Mu'djam má 'sta'djam, iii, 
1056, describes it as the Aasaba of the Wadi ‘I-Kurd, 
with a variant form of the name as al-Kurab (loc. 
cit, and i, 247). It obviously flourished highly at 
this time. Al-Mukaddasl, 83-4, says that it was 
populous and much frequented by traders, and had 
many amenities; it had a strong citadel, a defensive 
ditch and walls; and Jews were a decisive element 
(al-ghalib) there (cf. Lammens, op. cif., 307), though 
elsewhere (96) he states that Kurh {here meaning the 
district) was essentially Sunni in faith. 

Where exactly, then, was the town of Kurb 
located, since the toponym is not in use today, al- 
though that of al-Hidje (pace Vidal, in ET s. 
in fact survive? C. M, Doughty (1876-7) enquired 
among the local people, but could find no memory of 
it, although he was shown a ruined site "el-Mubbiát" 
six miles south of al-‘Ula; he nevertheless thought 
that the mediaeval Kurh lay much further south 
towards Medina (Travels in Arabia deserta, London 
19:6, i, 161-2). Subsequently, A. Musil definitely 
identified Kurb with al-Ulà (The northern Hefdz, 
a topographical itinerary, New York 1926, 295; but 
elsewhere, 217-18, n. 52, he placed it, more correctly, 
to the south of al-*Ulà). It has now been convincingly 
argued by ‘Abd Allah al-Naslf, himself a native of 
the region, that the site of mediaeval Kurb should 
indeed be located at the present-day ruins known 
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locally as al-Mabyat/al-Mabyat (cf. mabit "place 
where one halts for the night") along the main route 
down the Wadi "l-Kwā to Medina, in an extensive 
plain, a spot well-fitted to be a flourishing commercial 
centre and market and a convenient staging-post, 
12 miles/18 km. south of al-‘UlA (al-Nasif, The 
identification of ihe wüdi "l-Qurü and the ancient 
Islamic site of al-Mibyat, in Arabian studies, v [1979], 
1-19). Jaussen and Savignac saw ruins there, and in 
1968 the expedition of P. J. Parr, G. Lankester 
Harding and J. E. Dayton made a surface survey of 
the site [see Preliminary survey in N.W. Arabia, t968, 
in Bull. of the Insi. of Archaeology, London, vii 
[1970], 199-204, section on ""Matabiyat" 
of the cite may well settle the question finally. 
Bibliography: given in the article, but see also 

Abdullah al-Wohaibi, The Northern Hijas in the 

writings of the Arab geographers 8co-1150, Beirut 

1973, 220-1, (C. E. Boswoxtn) 

KURHUB ». Dj Av-KwuzA , the ardent 
eulogist of the Zirid princes of al-Kayrawán 
and of their governors, the Band Abi 'I-'Arab, and 
a virulent and shameless satirist. He dominated with 
great verve the poetic contests stirred up by his 
‘strong personality and his biting aggressiveness in the 
literary sessions of al-Kayrawan, owing his success as 
much to his lack of seruple as to the swiftness of his 
replies and his improvisations. 

However, Kurhub remains a poet with a ready 
talent able to adapt himself to the thematic and 
formal exigencies of the genres employed by him. 
Variety of usage of verse-forms, suppleness of verses 
and purity of language combined in due course to 
place him in the élite of the poets of Irikiya during 
the Zirid period. He died at al-Kayrawan in 426/1029. 

Bibliography: “Umari, Masilik al-absar, ms. 

Paris 2327, xvii, fí. 96a-98a, and Safadi, Wafi 

"Tunis 4850, xxii, 65-6, who both use Ibn Rashtk’s 

al-Unmiidhadj. See also ‘A-R. Yaghl, Hayat al- 

Kayrazin, Beirut 1962, 100, 214-15; H.-R. Idris, 

La Berbérie orientale sous les Zirides, Paris 1962, 

791; Ch. Bouyahia, La vie litteraire en Ifriqiya sous 

les Zirides, Tunis 1972. (Cx. Bouyanta) 

KORILTAY, Arabic orthography of Mongol 
kurilta trom &urie "to collect, gather together", an 
assembly of the Mongol princes summoned to 
discuss and deal with some important question such 
as the election of a new khan. Diuwayni describes the 
dürilliys that preceded the accession of Ogedey, 
Güyük and Méngke. John de Plano Carpini was 
present in person at the küriliay held in the Khangay 
mountains at which Güyük was elected and en. 
throned. The institution still survived in the time of 
Timar, when however it seems to have become little 
more than a parade, The very word has disappeared 
from the modern Mongolian language; it has been 
resuscitated by the Turks in the form Awrndtiay and 
used in the sense of "assembly, congress". 

Bibliography: DjuwaynkBoyle, i, 178-91, 

248-58, ii, 555-602; J. A. Boyle, The seasonal 

residence of the Great Khan Ögedei, in Sprache, 

Geschichte und Kultur der alidischen Volker, ed. 

G. Hazai and P. Zieme, Berlin 1974, 145-58 (147); 

V. V. Barthold, Four studies in the history of Central 

Asia, tr. V, and T. Minorsky, Leiden 1958, 2 

G. Doerfer, Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im 

Newpersischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 435-7 (No. 305). 

O. A. Borie) 

KURIN, designation used by the Ottomans in 
the 1oth/16th century and by the Russians in the 
18th-roth centuries for the Lezghins [g..). Kirin 
(Russian: Kürinskly yazik) is also the former designa- 


tion for the Lezghin language, and appears as such in 
the 1926 Soviet census, (R. WixwAN) 

KÜRIN KHANATE [see tezgutn). 

KORIYA, Kawkiva, the Arabic name for the 
modern town of Coría in Spain, municipio of the 
province of Cáceres on the banks of the Alagón River. 
It was the Caurium of the Romans, who built its 
walls, as was noted by al-Himyart ("strong walls of 
ancient construction"). Al-ldrisi states that Coria 
belonged to the éitm of al-Kasr, and was then "an 
attractive, well-built and spacious town, whose sur- 
rounding countryside was fertile and highly pro- 
ductive of fruit", AI-IstakhrT's itinerary (43-7) places 
it at 12 days’ journey from Cordova. 

When the Muslims withdrew to the line of Coria, 
after the famines of the post-136/753 period (Akhhár 
madjmsa, 62/67), the town was thus left in the 
frontier zone, and must have been one of the main 
centres of the Berber settlement of the north-west of 
the peninsula. There were frequent rebellions there. 
In 170/786 ‘Abd al-Rabmán I attacked there the 
rebel Abu ‘Aswad Mujammad b, Yüsuf al-Fihri 
(ibid., 116/106). Mubammad b. Tadjft al-Masmüdi 
rebelied there duriug the amirate of Mubammad I, 
and in alliance with Ibn Marwan al-Djilliķi made 
Coria one of his main centres (Ibn Hazm, DjamAara, 
ed, Lévi-Provengal, 466; Ibn Khaldün, ‘/bar, tr. de 
Slane, iv, 289). It is in this region and around this 
same period that the Christian sources place the 
revolt of ZeithjZeiti (Cron. Alfonso III, Valencia 
1961, 62-3). The town became much fought over; it 
was taken by Ordoño I in 860, but recaptured by the 
Muslims in 862. Alfonso III besieged it without 
success in 868, but ended by taking it some years 
later. Yabyà al-Tudjtbi, sent by al-Hakam II, at- 
tacked the King of Navarro and the Count of Castile 
near Coria (Makkarl, Analetes, i, 248). Al-ManjGr 
[g.v.] passed by Coria on his route into the Christian 
territories during his campaign of 387/997. The town 
was taken by Alfonso V! (472/1079), and he fled there 
after the defeat of al-Zallalca {g.0.). Al-Mutawakkil b. 
al-Aftas mourned the loss of Coria in a letter to 
Yüsuf b. Tashfin (al-Hulai al-mawshiyya, ed. Allou- 
che, 23). It was occupied by the Almoravids in 
513/1119-20, but definitively taken by Alfonso VII 
in tt42. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hayyan, Mubtabis, ed. 

M. ‘A. Makki, Beirut 1973, 642-4, ns. 594-6; F. 

Hernández Jiménez, La küra de Mérida en el siglo 

X, in Al-Andalus, xxv (1960), 313-78; idem, Los 

caminos de Córdoba hacia el NO, in ibid., xxxii 

(1967), 37-123, 277-358; M. Terron Albarrán, EI 

solar de los Aftásidas ..., Badajoz 1971, 396 

561-5; El frero de Coria, ed. J, Maldonado, Madrid 

1949 (sce Indice Histórico Español, not. no. 94.545 

on the "Fueros de Cáceres"); A. de Torres y Tapia, 

Crónica de la Orden de Alcántara, Madrid 1973. 

(M. J. ViovxaA) 

KURKOB, a town in KhOzistan, on the road 
from Wasit to Sis (Susa). The statments regarding 
distances given by the Arab geographers were col- 
lected and arranged in P. Schwarz, [ran im Mittel- 
alter nach den arab. Geographen, 192%, iv, 396 ff.; cf. 
also 43t. The town was noted for its carpets; there 
was also a state firds (¢.v.] manufacture there. A 
material called sasandjird was made there, cf. de 
Goeje's glossary in BGA iv, s.v. Al-Istakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal say that the sdsandjird of Fasā [g.v] was 
better than that of Kurküb; the latter was a mixture 
of silk and cotton, while in the former wool was used; 
ci. on the textiles of Kurküb, R. B. Serjeant, Islamic 
textiles, material for a history wp to the Mongol con- 
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quest, Beirut 1972, 45, and J. Karabatek, Die per- 
sische Nadelmolerei Susanschied, Leipzig 1881. 
Bibliography: G. Le Strange, The lands of the 

Eastern Caliphate, 241, 246; Schwarz, op. eit. ii, 98, 

where all the important quotations from the Arab 

geographers are given, to which should be added 

Hudád al-Silam, tr. Minorsky, 131, 382. 

(M. Presswer) 

KURRM, Political organisation. The term 
urrā? sing, kar? (A.), occurs in Arabic historiography 
referring to a group of “Irikians rising against 
fUibmàn and later on against “Ali, after he had 
accepted the arbitration. In European research, 
Burra? has been usually rendered as "rociters of the 
Kun" (turri? < ker? "to recite"). 

Brünnow was the first historian to try to assess 
the role of the wr? as an independent group 
acting within a heterogeneous Khiridjite [q.r] move- 
ment. Brünnow's results were partly rejected by 
Wellhausen, who held that the Aurrd? were not an 
autonomous movement which was merged in Khàri- 
diism at a certain date. He claimed that the burn? 
had been in close connection with the learned fubiihd?, 
forming a wider circle of pious men around those 
fukakd?, the supposed nucleus of men of religious 
learning. It was the kurri's religious zeal, unhampered. 
by scrupulous deliberation, which according to 
Wellhausen led them to act against an Islamic 
authority which in their opinion had failed to carry 
through the commandments of the Holy Book. Their 
ardour for the sake of Islam became obvious for the 
first time, when they took part in fighting against 
the Ridda [0.4] rebels (Battle of the Yamáma or of 
“Akrabi? (q.v.)). During ‘Al's war against Talba and 
al-Zubayr, they threw in their lots with him, and they 
supported ‘All in his abortive warfare against 
Mu‘Awiya. When the Syrians proposed to resort to 
the judgement of the Kur’an, they at first approved 
of ‘Als compliance with this proposal, but later on, 
when the disastrous consequences of the arbitration 
had become obvious, they turned against ‘All, 
blaming him ruthlessly for having preferred human 
decision to God's judgement. In the Khāridjite 
rebellions against ‘Alf, and later on against the 
Umayyads, the turri? are said to have been the most 
fanatical instigators. Wellbausen's account of the 
kurra’ shows his general view of the early Muslim 
parties as resulting from a politico-religious conflict. 
‘This view, which aimed at studying the development 
of political and religious thought in Islam, has proved 
very fruitful, but it impedes us in realising the social 
conflicts concomitant to religious strife. Therefore, 
until recently the character of the &urri? was des. 
cribed vaguely or even misleadingly. If the kurrd? 
actually had been a group of people applying them- 
selves to a peculiar form of reciting the Kur’an, or 
holding a certain view concerning the validity of 
the Kuranic commandments, why do we not find 
any trace of such a group in treatises on heresiography 
or on recitation of the Kur^àn ? Besides this argumen- 
tum e silentio, one doubts whether Wellhausen's 
almost generally-accepted assumption was right that 
only after ‘All's political defeat did the purri, 
repenting of their imaginary failure, become the 
fanatical partisans of the Kur?An. For according to 
the sources, they had never been wholehearted fol- 
lowers of *All's cause; hence they had no reason to 
consider themselves as traitors because they had 
urged ‘Ali to accept the appointment of the two 
arbiters. 

Recent research into the matter has tended to take 
the social groups into consideration, resuming in 


principle Brünnow's idea. In a detailed study on 
Kafan political alignments, G. M. Hinds has drawn 
an entirely new picture of the Auirrd?. He states that a 
group of people called hurra? first acted jointly against 
Safid b. al-‘As, tUthmáa's governor in Küfa until 
33/653. The evidence adduced by Hinds proves that 
most of them were people who had settled in southern. 
“Trak at the very beginning of the conquests and thus 
had acquired some privileges. But under ‘Uthman, 
the political situation in southera *Lrak was changing 
rapidly: those early-comers who could not stabilise 
their position by amalgamating with an influx of 
population belonging to their respective tribal enti 
gradually lost their influence. Al-Ashtar and Yazid 
b. Hays, who were to play a prominent part in the 
subsequent troubles, were among these early-comers 
who feared lest they be ousted from their position. 
Their situation was even aggravated when “Uthman 
allowed the fighters of al-Kadisiyya now resident at 
Medina to exchange their shares of “Irakian land for 
landed property in the Arabian Peninsula, To carry 
through this measure meant first of all a careful 
distinguishing between the avdfi estates and dhimma- 
Jand, The early-comers suspected that they would be 
the losers by these administrative measures. Fearing 
a blow to their pretended rights, they succeeded in 
removing Sa'id b, al*Às from his post, They then 
elected Abi Masi al-Ash‘arl governor of Küfa. 
During the events which led to the murder of *Uth- 
man, the burrd? played only a secondary part, though 
al-Ashtar figures in the list of the assassins. When 
‘AIT arrived in the neighbourhood of Küfa, the 
powerful tribal leaders did not join him. They seem 
to have favoured a neutral position, which would 
have served their interests best. ‘All, pursuing an 
egalitarian Islamic policy, did not even want to ate 
tempt a compromise with them. A coalition between 
him and the disappointed early-comers therefore 
came into being. Al-Ashtar, Hudjr b. ‘Adi, and ‘Adi 
b. Hatim are said to have been &urrd*; now they were 
Shi“ leaders. During the fighting at Siffin, the &urrd* 
are mentioned as separate para-tribal entities sup- 
porting “Alt. When Mutawiya suggested settling the 
points at issue by means of arbitration, the Rurr? 
urged ‘Al; to accept the proposal, because they 
envisaged a peace in which “Ali would be able to 
accomplish an Islamic policy checking an ascendancy 
of the new-eomers. When they felt that their dreams 
would not be realised, they turned against ‘AIL, who 
refused to withdraw from the agreement. ‘Alt tried 
to placate this dangerous internal opposition by 
giving high appointments to the most prominent 
bur, but the majority of the Aura? became his 
irreconcilable enemies. In the Kharidjite movement 
of the first century they are often mentioned as one 
of the iost active groups. 

In the light of these new results, it seems rather 
absurd to refer to the turri as "Kur'an-readers", 
Shaban was the first to suggest a new interpretation. 
He holds that &urrZ? means “villagers” (all al-buri), 
denoting those participants in the early wars (ahl 
aL-ayyiw) against the Sisanid Empire who had 
occupied the vacated estates of southern Irak and 
whose de facio privileges had been threatened since 
“Uthman’s reign. Shaban and G, H, A. Juynboll have 
adduced evidence corroborating this thesis, but it 
still remains speculative. The rendering of urrā” as 
"Kurin-readers" seems to be a result of the well- 
known fact that Muhammad used to appoint reciters 
for stimulating the zeal of the Muslim fighters (see 
Silib Ahmad al-'AIi, ai- Tangimát al-idjtimá*iyya wa 
‘Liktisddiyya fi 'I-Basra, Beirut 1969, 56 ff.); further- 
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more, the Irikian burrà? had appealed to the Kur'in. 
But they did so, not because they held some special 
doctrine concerning it, but because they wanted to 
enforce the judgement of the Kur'án in that actual 
issue, where the reference made in the Siffin agree- 
ment to an ill-defined "practice" (sunna) seemed 
dangerous for their interests. 

Bibliography: R. Briunow, Die Charidschiten 
unter den ersten Omayyaden, Leiden 1884; J. 
Wellhausen, Die religiés-polilischen Oppositions 
Parteien im alten Islam, Berlin 1901; G, M. Hinds, 
Küfan political alignments, in I] MES, ii (1971), 
346-67; idem, Tie murder of the Caliph "Ulhmán, 
in 1JMES, ili (1972), 450-69; M. A. Shaban, 
Islamic hislory A.D. 600-750, Cambridge 1971, 
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KURRA s. SHARIK x. MARIEAD B. HAZIM At- 
SApst At-GHATAPANI, governor of Egypt 9o6/ 
799-14 for the Umayyad caliph al-Walid b. «Abd al- 
Malik. 

Kurra came from the group of North Arab tribes 
which had settled extensively in northern Syria and 
the Djazira and which were in the forefront of the 
warfare along the Taurus Mountains with Byzantium. 
He himself came from the region of Kinnastin [q.v] 
to the south of Aleppo, and was thus a member of the 
experienced and capable cadre of Syrian Arabs whom 
the Umayyads liked to appoint to bigh civil and 
military office; the fact that al-Walld's mother 
Wallàda bint al-Abbas was also from the tribe of 
‘Abs may well have helped further Kurra’s career. 

‘The early part of this last is very obscure. From 
indications in Michael the Syrian's chronicle, Lam. 
mens inferred that he may have served as governor 
of Kiunasrin or possibly of Armenia; it is obvious 
that he would not have been appointed to such an 
elevated post as the governorship of Egypt without 
considerable administrative experience previously. 

Kurra was appointed governor of Egypt Sala 'I- 
soldi wa "I aridi, i.e. as amir and as Simil or finan- 
cial director, in place of the caliph's own brother “Abd 
Allah b, “Abd al-Malik, whose governorship had been 
rendered difficult by economic hardship through 
failure of the Nile to rise sufficiently. Kurra ac- 
cordingly reached the capital of Egypt, Fustàt [g.], 
on 3 or 15 Rabi I go[ro cr 20 January 709 or shortly 
afterwards, and took up his duties there. The Arabic 
general chroniclers give woefully little information 
about Kurra's governorship, if indeed they mention 
it at all; Tabari merely records the dates of his 
appointment and of his continued tenure of the office, 
and then records his death (ii, 1200, 1208, 1266, 1305; 
repeated in Ibn al-Athir). 

‘Our best sources of historical information are 
naturally the local Egyptian ones, above all Kindt, 
Wuldt, ed. Guest, 63.6, more briefly in Maķrizi, 
Khitāt, i, 302, also Ibn. Taghribirdi, Nudjūm, Cairo 
1383/1963, i, 217-20, resuming several earlier autho- 
rities, but the information given here is fairly exiguous 
too, However, contemporary records, as embodied 
in the papyri discovered in Egypt over the last £o 
years or so, round out the later chronicles and give 
à much better picture of the administrative and fi- 
nancial condition of Egypt during Kurra's governor- 
ship. They also supply a vorrective to the unfavour- 
able image of Kurra as a typically tyrannical Umay- 
yad governor of the stamp of al-Hadidjadi [g.v], which 
grew up in the ‘Abbasid and post-‘Abbasid periods, 


a condemnatory view which is expressed in both the 
Muslim and the Coptic Christian sources. Thus one 
oft-repeated saying attributed to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
SAzIz runs “al-Walid in Syria, al-Hadidjadj in “Irak, 
fUtbmán al-Muzani in Medina, Khalid al-Kasrl in 
Mecca and Kurra in Egypt! By God, the carth has 
become filled with iniquity!” (cf, the biography of 
Kurra in Ziriklf, al-A‘am, vi, 36-7). Another libellous 
story is that after the completion of the rebuilding 
of the mosque of ‘Amur b, al-‘As in Fustat (see below), 
be called for wine and music-making and held an orgy 
there. 

Amongst the occurrences of Kurra's governorship 
is mentioned a plot against his life staged at Alexan- 
dria by a group of Ibádi Kharidjts under al-Muhadjir 
b. Abi "I-Muthanna al Tudjibl, which failed, and the 
rebuilding of the mosque of ‘Amr. At the beginning 
of gzjautumn 7to, the caliph ordered Kurra to 
demolish some additions made by “Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik and to rebuild the mosque entirely. Yahya 
b. Hangala al-‘Amirl was appointed supervisor of 
work; the mosque was enlarged at the north-east end 
and in the (ibla direction, which Kurra caused to be 
corrected from ‘Amr's slightly inaccurate alignment. 
Whilst the work of rebuilding was in progress, the 
Friday prayers were held in the Kaysariyyat al-Asal, 
and the mosque was completed in Ramagan 93/June- 
July rz (sce K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim 
architecture, Oxford 1932-40, i, 99-100, with extensive 
bibliography). Yet much of Kurra's governorship was 
necessarily taken up with tbe financial administration 
of Egypt and the economic and agricultural regenera- 
tion of the province, and it is here that the papyri 
give valuable information, The serious famine of 
86-7/705-6 in the preceeding governorship of ‘Abd 
Allāh (see above) had left a legacy of hardship in the 
land. Kurra was therefore concerned to increase 
agricultural production and to bring disused land 
(ard mazoát) into cultivation once more, The chroni- 
cles mention his restoration of the Birkat al-Habash 
as an instance of this work of ihya’, this being planted 


| with sugar cane [see KASAB AL-SUXKAR] and suh- 


sequently known as “ Kurra’s stable", 

A further, controvertial problem was that of the 
imposition of the poll-tax or djirya [qu] on new 
Muslim converts from the Coptic community. The 
papyri show Kurra as keen to exact the full djizya 
from these maudli, to collect arrears of taxation and 
generally to safeguard the caliph's financial rights. 
Egypt suffered, liko “Irak and other of the conquered 
provinces, from the flight of peasants to the towns 
in order to escape taxation, a process which had 
already been discernible in Byzantine Egypt; these 
fugitives were now rigorously pursued and brought 
back to their villages wherever possible. However, 
Kurra was equally concerned to punish tyrannical 
local officials, and he maintained control over the 
provinces by means of an efficient intelligence system 
or barid [q.v]. The bilingual (Greek and Arabic] 
papyri also mention the levying of special taxes 
(liturgia) for the building of ships for Roursos or 
gharw, presumably against the Byzantines in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Finally, Kindi notes that 
Kurra re-organised the diens of Egypt in 95/713-14, 
being the third person (after ‘Amr b. al-‘As and ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Marwan) to do this. As Becker observed 
(Beiträge, ii, 124-5), this doubtless increased the Arab 
clement in these departments; the official language 
there had already been changed from Greek and 
Coptic to Arabic just before Kurra's time [see 
piwAn). 

Kurra died of the plague whilst still in office in 
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Safar 96/October-November 714 (Tabarl, ii, 1305) or 
on 23 Rabi* I 96/6 December 714 (Makrizl, i, 302), 
and was succeeded (as amir al-saldt only) by his 
trusted deputy ‘Abd al-Malik b. Rifà? al-Fabml, who 
had been Sahib al-Shurfa or police chief under Kurra; 
Usäma b. Zayd became head of finances in Egypt. 
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KURRAM, Kuram, the name of a river which 
flows down from the western end of the Safid Kah or 
Spin Ghar range of the Hindü Kush-Koh-i Baba 
massif of eastern Afghanistan and which joins the 
Indus River in modern Pakistan just below ‘Isa Khel. 
The lower course of the river flows through Bannü 
[gv], and the middle reaches through the northern- 
most part of Wazlristin [Qr]. The upper valley, 
beyond the raithead of Thal, forms what in British 
India and now in Pakistan is the administrative 
region of the Kurram Agency, a thin wedge of 
territory some 7o miles long and covering 1,305 $q. 
miles. From the headwaters of the river, the fairly 
easy Shutargardin Pass leads towards Khost and 
Kabul [gvv], with the village of Paiwar Kotal mark- 
ing the present frontier between Afghinistin and 
Pakistan; this has always been one of the historic 
routes by means of which migratory peoples and 
armies from Central Asia and Afghinistin have 
descended to the Indian plains. 

Little is known of the early history of the region 
of Korram, though the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien was 
there in the early sth century A.D. Kurram is 
certainly mentioned in Ibn al-Athir, xi, $9, as the 
place (here spelt Kurramén) to which the Ghaznavid 
sultan Bahrám Shah fled ignominiously in 543/1148 
when tbe Ghórid chief Sayi al-Din Sürl temporarily 
occupied his capital, Didzdiant (7th/13th century) 
further records that Kurramin was granted as an 
ida, together with S.n.k.ran (? Shal6zan, the name 
of a modern left-bank affluent of the Kurram River, 
in the surmise of Raverty) by the Ghürid ruler 
Mu‘izz al-Din Mubammad in 57:[1176-7 to his slave 
commander Tádj al-Din Yildlz; Mu‘izz al-Din used 
regularly the Kurram valley route for descending 
from Ghazna to the Indus valley (Tabaka}-i Nasiri, 
ed. Habibi, Kabul r341-3/t962-4, i, 4rr-r2, tr. 
Raverty, London 1881-99, i, 498-500). The original 
Pathan inhabitants of Kurram were Sunni Bangash, 


but ea, 150 nomads of the Türi tribe of the Karlinti 
group of Pathans appeared as vassals (hamsãya) of 
the Bangash and gradually came to control all the 
villages of the upper Kurram valley. The Tari are 
Shi in faith, and claim popularly to be of Persi 
in the early rxth/17th century they partici 
pated, with other Pathan tribes, in the general 
movement of the Roshaniyya sect [n] against the 
attempted domination of the Mughal Emperors of 
Dihii. 

Tn the early rgth century, Kucram never formed 
part of the Sikh empire of the Pandjab, but the 
Durrani and Birakeay rulers of Kabul claimed a 
vague suzerainty over the region. In 1845 they af- 
firmed their claims by appointing a resident governor 
in Kurram, the later amir in Kabul Mubammad 
A‘ram Khan. In 1856 a British expedition was sent 
into the valley after Tür raids on the people of Kohat 
{quJ. In autumn 1878 Lord Roberts entered the 
Valley and temporarily oceupied the region as an 
advance base during the Second Afghan War, pushing 
on from there to capture Khóst. The Shi“ Türi began 
to complain of oppression by Afghin officials, and 
this created a sentiment in Kurram in favour of a 
British presence there or at least of some degree of 
British protection, especially as the Treaty of 
Gandamak made with Muhammad Ya'küb Khin in 
1879 declared Kurram to be an assigned district, to 
be administered by the Government of India, 
together with the Khyber and the Pathan districts of 
northern Balüéistán. Hence in 1892 British forces 
moved up from Thal at the request of the Tact, and 
in the next year the border with Afghanistan was 
delimited along the Durand Line at the head of the 
valley. In 1894 it became a political agency, and then 
at the time of Lord Curzon's creation of the North- 
West Frontier Province in 190r, Kurram became one 
of the five tribal agencies. British garrisons were 
withdrawn, and replaced by two battalions of the 
Kurram Militia, organised on the same lines as the 
Khyber Rifles [see XHAYRAR pass). It was down the 
upper Kurram valley that Nadir Shah briefly 
penetrated with an Afghán force during the Third 
Afghan War of 1919. 

Kurram now comes within Pakistan, and has its 
administrative centre in the town of Paratinir. The 
Pakistan government gives the Kurram Agency the 
same degres of autonomy as the other tribal areas, 
except that it enforces certain regulations identical 
with those prevailing in the directly-administered 
areas along tho Indus, including the collection of 
land-tax; in fact, a negligible amount of taxation is 
collected from this economically poorly-endowed 
region, and the Agency receives back far more from 
the central government by way of subsidies and 
salaries of local militiamen and officials. It neverthe- 
less forms the only tribal area along the Frontier 
Where the central government's authority goes right 
up to the Afghanistan border. Administratively, 
Kurram is divided into two taksils, an Upper Valley 
and a Lower Valley. The 1961 census estimated the 
population of the whole Agency at 200,512, with the 
population of Paraéinar as 22,953. 
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KURRAT AL/AXN, Fiqa Usm Sat», also 
known as Dhakiya, Zarrin-tàdi, Tahira (see below), 
Persian poetess and Babi martyr, was bora in 
Kazwin in 1231/1814, the eldest daughter of a famous 
muditahid, Hádjdi Mulla Mubammad Salih Baraghüal. 

She was educated in Kazwin, and became proficient 
in the Islamic sciences, She was married io Mulla 
Mubammad, the son of her uncle Mulla Mubammad 
Taki, by whom she had three sons, Shaykh Isma‘, 
Shaykh Ibrahtm andSbaykh Ishäk, and one daughter. 
While staying with him in Karbala, she joined the 
‘Shaykht sect, together with her sister Mardiya and 
brother-in-law, Hádjdi Mulla Mubammad ‘Atl, an 
action that earned her the fierce hostility of her 
husband and father-in-law, though her own father 
remained neutral. She studied with Sayyid Kazim 
Rashti, then living in Karbala?, who was so impressed 
by a risdla she wrote on Shaykhi doctrine, that he 
gave her the lakab of Kurrat al-‘Ayn. Her sectarian 
activities led finally to her divorce, by which time 
she had returned to Kazwin, It was here that she 
first heard of the Bab, and when Mulli Husayn 
Busbrüya left for Shiri to seek out the Bab in Rabie 
1 r260/April t844, he took with him a letter from 
Kurrat al-‘Ayn which so impressed the Bab that he 
nominated her among the eighteen Hurif al-Hayy 
("Letters of the Living"). Later, in a letter addressed 
to certain Bübis who had expressed doubt about the 
propriety of Kurrat al-tAyn's activities, he described 
her as Djandd-i Téhira, whence the name by which 
sho came commonly to be known amongst the Babls 
and Bahi'is, By this time she was back in Karbala, 
where she is reputed to have preached without a veil, 
to have claimed to be the incarnation of Fatima, and 
to have proclaimed the abrogation of the Sharla. Her 
preaching of BAbI doctrines eventually alarmed the 
Ottoman authorities, and in 1263/1846 she was 
arrested and exiled to Iran. She travelled by way of 
Kirmanshah and Hamadin, preaching openly on the 
way, and in due course arrived in Kazwin, where she 
found herself subjected to the same family hostility 
as before, Matters came to a head when her uncle, 
Hadidi Mulla Mubammad Taki, a strenuous opponent 
of Babism, was found murdered (15 Dhu ‘I-Ka‘da 
1263/25 October 1847). Widely suspected of com- 
plicity, it was no longer possible for her to remain in 
Kazwin, and she left for Tehran, and thence for 
‘Mazandaran, where she joined the great gathering of 
Babi leaders at Badasht. Here she preached con- 
stantly (sometimes unveiled, though this has been 
denied), and took an active partin the decisions taken 
there. After the break-up of the gathering by local 
villagers, she went to Mazandarin with some of the 
other leaders of the community, and stayed for some 
time in Nür. In 1266/1850 she was arrested and taken 
to Tehran, where she was detained as a prisoner in 
‘the house of Mahmad Khan Nari, the Kalántar [q.r] 
of Tehran, for the next four years. After the attempt 
on the life of Nasir al-Din Shih in 1268/1852 by three 
Babs, Kurrat al-‘Ayn, together with at least twenty- 
seven other Babls, was cruelly put to death by means 
that have been variously reported but are still un- 
known, the only eyewitness account—by Dr. Polak— 
merely stating that "she endured her slow death with 
superhuman fortitude’. 

By a strange twist of fate, Kurrat al-Ayn was the 
only one of the eighteen “Letters of the Living" n 


to meet the Bab. She was famous both inside and 
outside the Babi movement for her beauty, eloquence, 
and devotion to the cause. Her poetry, a fair amount 
of which has survived, is said to have been widely 
read by the Dübis long after her death. Though 
doubts have been cast on the stories of her discarding 
of the veil, it cannot be denied that her way of life was 
extremely emancipated for her time, and she has 
remained a symbol of women’s liberation in Tran ever 
since. 
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KURSAN (AJ, pl. karüsima and also Kardgini 
kardsin, “corsair, pirate", stems from Italian 
vorsale, which has further given forms closer to the 
original but less commonly-found, such as hursdl, pl. 
karásillkarasil, and kursali, pl. kursdliyya. In turn, 
Arabic has formed the abstract noun karsana “priv 
tering, piracy", still in use today, as is also kurs 
sometimes conceived of as a plural. In the colloquial 
there is further the verb karsan “to raid, act as a 
pirate", and the dialects also given to kursdn the 
double sense of “corsair” and "boat". This latter 
term was an Andalusian one (cf. Pedro de Alcala, 
-. . De lingea arabica libri duo, Göttingen 1883, 158), 
and it is uncertain whether one should link with the 
Spanish corsario the adjective Rurjariyyát used by 
al-Sakati, ed. G. S. Colin and E. Lévi-Provengal, Un 
manuel hispanique de hisba, Paris 1931, 50, to denote 
women who are supposed to have recovered their 
virginity (the two editors prudently suggest the 
translation “carried off by the corsairs?", and P. 
Chalmeta, in al-And. (1971 f£), § 11, translates this 
term as corsarías), 

The necessity felt by the Arabic language, probably 
in the course of the 3rdjoth century, to use a loanword 
shows that, even if piracy had long existed in the 
Red Sea and Persian Guli, the Arabs (who called a 
pirate liss al-bakr "'sea-roliber") had a distinct feeling 
that privateering had a different character. They 
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nevertheless adopted the same term to denote two 
distinct forms of activity, which are indeed often 
enough confused, even by Europeans; in fact, 
privatecring consists of attacking enemy ships with 
the more or less explicit connivance of the authorities, 
whilst piracy proper is a purely private enterprise 
involving the capture and pillaging any vessels 
encountered. 


i, The Western Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic 


It was in the Mediterranean, "the sea of adven- 
tures" (Ch. E. Dufourcq, L'Espagne catalane et le 
Maghrib aux XIII* el XVI* sidcles, Paris 1965, 574), 
that the Muslims most continuously practised karsana 
from the moment onwards when they established 
themselves along its shores and bad to face attacks 
from the Christian powers there. In reality, the 
Arabr—and very soon, as will be seen, adventurers 
of European origin, renegades and captives—were 
merely participating in a traditional practice of the 
Mediterranean basin since the most early antiquity, 
whilst at the same time giving it, more or less con- 
sciously, a religious aura, since it was often in the 
name of Islam that the corsairs of the southern 
shores of the Sea acted, just as those of the northern. 
shores acted at times in the name of Christianity. It 
was for this reason that privateering, if not piracy, 
soon came to be considered as an integral part of the 
holy war, djihàd [g.x.], and it is as part of this that 
the question is treated in the works on law. 

Given the fact that it is impossible, in an ency- 
clopaedia article, to go into detail and to trace the 
entire history of privateering and piracy as th 
were practised by men based on the coasts of the 
Muslim lands, what follows is a sketch o? the broad 
features of the topic. Reference should be made to 
those sources which are in general well-documented 
and which have been utilised for this present article, 
and also to the articles MILAMA and SAFINA, especially 
for technical details; the article PIDA? in the Supple- 
ment should also be consulted for the topic of the 
ransoming of captives. 

From the rst/7th century onwards, there were 
added to the attacks against the islands and the 
shores of the western Mediterranean by corsairs 
coming from the Near East, raids undertaken by the 
people of Ifriķiya, whose regularly-organised fleets 
succeeded in gaining control, in the first decades of 
the grd/gth century, of Malta, Sicily and Pantellaria. 
[see xawsara], whilst the Balearic Islands were 
definitively taken over by the Spanish Umayyads in 
290/903. 

However, from the and/Sth century onwards, what 
‘one may properly call organised pirate activity began 
to take shape both in North Africa and in Muslim 
Spain, One notable action is that in which, after the 
suppression of the “Revolt of the Suburb” in Cordova 
[see AL-ANDALUS and KURTUBA] in 202/818, a group 
of émigrés who practised piracy in the central and 
eastern Mediterranean gained control of Alexandria 
and in 212/827 seized the island of Crete, which they 
made into a Muslim possession and a centre for their 
further activities [see rknIrigi]. It was likewise from. 
Spain that there set out the Muslims who, between 
278/8gx and 281/894, established themselves at 
Fraxinetum [g.v], where they founded a pirate state 
which lasted for 80 years. As early as 227/842, other 
corsairs sailed up the Rhône to Arles, and they 
renewed their incursions in 235/850 and 255/869; 
under the Umayyads of al-Andalus, the sailors of 
Péchina acquired a great notoriety in this respect (cf. 


Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 244, 349, 352, 355, 
ii, 154-60). Some centuries later, Ibn Khaldün, Hist. 
das Berbires, text, i, 619, tr. de Slane, iil, 117, sum- 
marised the two essential forms which the activities 
of the hardsina took. “A more or less numerous group 
of corsairs gets together. They build a ship and 
choose as ifs crew men of proven valour. These 
warriors go off and descend on the coasts and islands 
where the Franks dwell, arriving there suddenly and 
carrying off everything they can find. They also at- 
tack the infidels’ ships, frequently capturing them, 
and then return home, laden with plunder and 
prisoners". This text is one of the ones rarely en- 
countered on this subject in the Arabie sources, which 
dwoll at much greater length on the Christians’ naval 
enterprise against the Muslim lands, or on the 
spectacular attacks from the Atlantic made on al- 
Andalus by the ""Northmen" from 230/844 to 355/956 
[see At-wapyOs}. In the Mediterranean, violent attacks 
by the Christians were more difficult, for a defence 
system had been established aleng the coasts, whether 
in Spain (see R. Arié, L'Espagne musulmane au temps 
des Nasrides, Paris 1973, 273-6) or from Alexandria 
to Tangier (see M. Talbi, Éwirat aghlabide, 305). 

Concerning the situation obtaining on the high 
seas, Iba Khaldür's remark (Muhaddima, ed. Qua- 
tremire, ii, 35, te. de Slane, ii, 42, tr. Rosenthal, 
ii, 41) alleging that “the Christians could not even 
launch a plank on the Mediterranean" is probably 
correct for the 3rd/oth and 4th/roth centuries, when 
the Muslims did have command of the seas. Eeonomic 
necessity accordingly compelled the states to try and 
assure the safety of navigation along the various 
commercial routes (see Chr. Courtois, in Mélanges G. 
Marçais, Algiers 1957, ii, 51-9), but the international 
agreements made with this end in mind were not 
always respected by the pirates. The activities of these 
Jast were however controlled, and there are extant 
some interesting favis on these. M. Talbi has 
published one of them (in Cahiers de Tunisie, 1956], 
pronounced by Sabnün (d. 240/854 (9.v.]) and con- 
‘cerning three associates who had organised a pirate 
enterprise but had then fallen out over the divisior: of 
their booty. More interesting still is a faiwd of 
Muhammad b. Sabnün (d. 256/870 [q.v.]) analysed 
also by Talbi (Émirat aghiabide, 534-5); it emerges 
rom this that seizure was legal in the case of a 
Christian merchant ship making for a non-Muslim 
country, but illegal when it was a case of a building 
utilised for commercial exchanges between Christen- 
dom and Islam. Thus, whilst hindering freedom of 
navigation, pirate activity tended to divert traffic 
into a pattern favourable to the Muslim lands, 

After the beginning of the 6th/rzth century and 
during all the Crusades period, privateering may be 
regarded as more often than not assimilable to the 
diiid. The Zirids (see H. R. Idris, Zirides, index) 
organised it on a grand scale and sowed terror in the 
western Mediterranean, whilst the island of Djarba 
[9:2], already an important base, became a real haunt 
of pirates, who were not content with attacking 
Christian ships but also infested the coasts of Ifrfkiya. 
Djarba was conquered in sro/rez6 by ‘Ali b. Yahya, 
but soon resumed its traditional ròle, until it was 
captured in 529/1155 by the Normans of Sicily; it was 
to remain the plaything of Christian and Muslim 
rivalries until the end of the 8th/r4th century, and 
then was to play a leading part in the events of the 
10th/16th century. 

Various dockyards built along the coasts of the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus [see DAR Az-stNÀA], especial- 
ly at La Calle (Marsá 'I-Kharaz), Bône and Bougie, 
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provided local pirates with galleys which skimmed 
the coasts of the Mediterranean islands and swept 
the seas in search of prey. As well as the cargoes and 
crews seized on the open seas, the raids on the 
‘Sardinian and Corsican coasts secured slaves of both 
sexes which were much in demand. 

Dufourcq (op. laud., index) has gathered together 
‘considerable material on the 7th/13th and 8th/r4th 
centuries, From this, it appears that, despite the 
xulers! desires to make maritime commerce safe, the 
occasional prohibition of privateering warfare and 
‘concluding of international treaties, the Mediterra- 
ean remained for adventurers of all varieties a 
‘special field of activity. After having died down 
somewhat, from the Muslim side, in the 7th/r3th 
century, arsana revived with fresh force, and the 
islands and shores of the Christian world were often 
ravaged. On the Christian side, their exploits yielded 
nothing in scope or violence to the Muslims; Sicily 
‘was a fine jumping-off base and arsenal, and Djarba 
was neutralised for a -vhile by Roger de Lauria and 
Ramon Montaner. 

The other bases in the Maghrib remained active, 
but the situation hardly changed in the course of the 
next century. On the other hand, it took a completely 
new turn in the rothjtóth century, when there began 
‘the so-called “Barbary corsairs”, whose activity was 
to last until the rth century. This is the period in 
which such figures as the Barbarossa brothers [see 
SanOpy and gavr at-pix], Dragut [see ORGHOD), 
Sinin Pasha, Aydin, and many others for whom 
there is not space here io recount the prowess, 
distinguished themselves. The articles devoted to the 
most famous of them should be consulted, and one 
should merely note that ‘Aradj chose Tunis as his base 
and from there, was able to defy the power of Charles 
V and to seize Algiers. Alter his death in 924/1518, 
his brother Khayr al-Din (d. 953/1549), who had 
offered the province of Algiers to the Ottoman sultan, 
resumed his pirate activities against Mediterranean 
shipping and his attacks on the Christian towns. For 
his part, Dragut (d. 972/1565) set up his base in 
Diarba, and then succeeded Murad Agha, whom he 
had helped, together with Sinan Pasha, in seizing 
‘Tripoli from the Knights of Malta; he may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the new regency. 

It is, it is true, difficult to distinguish between 
naval warfare, privateering and piracy in the activi- 
ties of these corsairs, whose common feature is that 
they succeeded in founding “Barbary” states in more 
or less nominal dependence on the Sublime Porte and 
that they established pirate organisations which 
necessitated numerous interventions by the Euro- 
peans. The battle of Lepanto in 979/7571 [see Avra- 
manm) put an end to privateering, but made ro 
difference to pirate activity, which continued to rage 
until the conquest of Algiers. 

Amongst these pirates, Murad Ra’is was especially 
notable. He was the first, in 993/1585, to venture into 
the Atlantic (if one excepts the expedition of Khash- 
 kbásh (see al-Mas*ad!, Muradj, i, 258-9 = $274] and 
‘his companions from Cordova in the 3rd/oth century, 
see Lévi-Provencal, Hist, Esp. Mus., i, 354, tli, 342). 
Murad went on to plunder the Canary Islands, and 
en route, put in at Salé, which was not as yet the nest 
‘of corsairs of which later history was to have a 
burning memory. 

It should also be noted that, at the moment when 
these Barbary states mentioned above came into 
existence, there was an event of highest importance 
happening in Spain, sc, tho reconquest of Granada, 
followed by the exodus of the Andalusians and then, 


in 1610, by the expulsion of the Moriscoes [g.v], Like 
their predecessors, these last groups settled in various 
parts of North Africa where, without always openly 
proclaiming djihdd, they constituted a fresh impetus 
and a new pretext for the Barbary pirate activity, 
seeing in this a means of mounting a revanche. 
Algeria and Tunisia remained very active centres 
(see M. de Epalza and R. Petit (eds.), Bindes sur les 
Moriscos andalous en Tunisie, Madrid 1973, index), 
but it is from this point onwards that piracy based 
on the port of Salé comes into prominence, and the 
history of this is well-documented for us (see H, de 
Castries, Les corsaires de Salé, in Revue des deux 
mondes, xv|2 (1903); L. Brunot, La mer dans les tradi- 
tions et les industries indigènes à Rabat ei Salé, Paris 
1920, 152-72; and R. Coindreau, Les corsaires de Salé, 
Paris 1948). During the 8th/14th and oth/rsth cen- 
turies, Salé (see sALA) had been a centre for priva- 
teering on a relatively modest scale only, like other 
ports of the Moroccan littoral Like Tetuan {see 
TIȚTÄWIN], whose corsair fleet had however been 
destroyed by the Spaniards in ca. 803/1400, or al- 
Mahdiyya [9.v.], which on occasion gave refuge to 
pirates, whose captured booty was sold to the sultans. 
In the r7th century, however, the twin town of 
Rabat became, under the influence of Andalusian 
emigrants, a real corsair republic, in which certain 
strong personalities stand out, these being used for 
diplomatic missions (e.g. the Bénache and vars. = 
Sidi SAli b. isha, who was charged by Mawläy 
Iemá*ll with a mission to Louis XIV for the hand of 
the Princess de Conti), These Salé corsairs, called 
"Turks" by the Europeans, were generally no more 
Turkish in origin than were the “Barbary” pirates; 
they included in their ranks Andalusians and Moroc- 
cans, to be sure, but also Greeks, Russians, Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, etc, 
renegades and even Christians. The diverseness of the 
polyglot crews allowed them to hoist false colours and 
to reassure ships under attack by addressing the 
‘enemies in the tongue of theirown nation. One notable 
feature of the Salé pirates was that, being right on the 
spot for combing the North Atlantic seas, they were 
bold enough to sail as far as Iceland, to reach the 
fishing-grounds of the coasts of the New World and 
Nova Scotia, or to enter the Channel and reprovision 
themselves in the Netherlands, where they had 
accomplices. For almost a century, trom 1668 to 1757, 
privateering was organised by the sultans, and may 
be considered as taking the place of a national fleet. 

‘There is no need here to dilate upon the various 
types of vessel employed by the corsairs and pirates, 
nor upon their arms, for these questions will be 
studied under suLima and sariva. It should merely 
be noted that until the end of the x6th century, the 
pirates in the Mediterranean used galleys propelled 
by a large number of oarsmen (sometimes more than 
200) and that the lateen sails of these ships were only 
auxiliaries; on the other hand, in order to secure a 
speed superior to that of the merchant ships, these 
galleys were slender in shape (the proportion of 
length to breadth reaching up to 9 times) and hence 
instable. In 1606, a Dutch renegade called Simon of 
Danser taught the Algerians to construct and to 
operate sailing ships, and Salé, which, because of the 
bar and shallow waters, could only usad light vessels, 
benefitted particularly by this innovation, and built 
so-called “round” (i.e. with a proportion of only 3 or 
4) ships, which were much more stable. 

Finally, thanks to the anonymous author of La 
connaissance des Pavillons ou Bannières que la plupart 
des Nations arborent en mer, The Hague 1737 (cf. 
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Coindreau, op. laud., 211-22), we have information 
about several of the flags of the Muslim corsairs. 
Bibliography: The above account, inevitably 
brief, can only give a slight sketch of karsana in the 
western Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Outside 
the archives, some of which have been used by the 
authors cited above, and the Sources inédites de 
Thisioire du Maroc, reference should be made to 
the works cited in the text, which usually have 
detailed bibliographies, and to the following basic 
works: F. Dan, Histoire de Barbarie et de ses 
corsaires, Paris 1649; J. Morgan, Histoire des Etats 
barbaresques qui exercent la piraterie, Paris 1757; 
L. de Mas-Latrie, Relations et commerce de l'Afrique 
seplentrionale avec les nations chrétiennes au moyen 
age, Paris 1886; S, Lane Poole, The Barbary corsairs, 
London 1890; P. Gossee, The history of piracy, 
London 1932 (Fr. tr. P. Teillac, Histoire de la 
diraterie, Paris 1933, 2nd edn., 1952); Ch. Penz, 
Les captifs francais du Maroc aw XVII* siècle, 
Rabat 1944; G. Marcais, La Berbérie musulmane et 
l'Orient au moyen dge, Paris 1946, 225-8; I. de las 
Cagigas, La cuestión del corso y de la pirateria 
berberisca en el Mediterraneo, in Curso de conferen- 
cias sobre la politica africana de los reyes catolicos, i, 
‘Madrid 1951, 127-49. (Ca. Pettat) 


ii, In Turkish waters 


Within a decade of the Saldjak victory at Manzikert 

(Malazgird (9.0) in 463/ro71, the Turkish invaders 
had extended their raids to the Aegean. In 474/ro8r, 
or shortly afterwards, the Turks of Nicaea (Iznik 
[g9.]) constructed a fleet at Kios (Gemlik [g..]), 
possibly for the transport of troops. However, the 
Byzantine Emperor, Alexios I Comnenos, burned it 
before it could put to sea. A more formidable Turkish 
maritime force appeared in 481-:/r089-9, when a 
Turkish chieftain called Tzachas (this name is 
probably a Greek form of Caka), with the aid of 
a Smyrniot Greek, built a fleet at Smyrna (Izmir 
[g.».]), which harried the Aegean coast of Asia Minor 
from Smyrna to Adramyttion (Edremit [g.n]) and 
captured the neighbouring islands of Chios (Saklz), 
Lesbos (Mytilene), Samos (Susam), and possibly 
some other islands. The unerpected appearance of 
Tzachas, so soon after the Byzantine destruction of 
Arab pirate bases in Cilicia, led to the construction of 
a new fleet at Constantinople in 484/1091, and the 
expulsion of Tzachas from the islands, His rival, the 
'Saldjük KI Arslan, poisoned him in 46/1096. 

After the defeat of Tzachas, Alexios I was able to 
recapture the coastlands lost to the Turkish invaders 
and built a number of coastal fortresses between 
Abydos (near Canak kala [g.v.]) and Syria, Muslim 
corsairs did not disturb Byzantine waters again until 
the last quarter of the 6th/rath century, when Arab 
pirates reappeared in the eastern Mediterranean. This 
does not mean that piracy in general diminished. In 
fact, it increased with the growth of commerce in the 
Levant following the Crusades, A pattern arose of 
professional pirates in the Aegean and Mediterranean 
finding employment in the Byzantine and other 
fleets, The same phenomenon was to occur with the 
growth of Turkish fleets. 

‘The Latin occupation of Constantinople ia 6or/1204 
did nothing to prevent piracy, despite the presence 
of Venetian fleets in the Aegean. In 633/1236, the 
Despot Manuel of Epiros could claim that pirates 
made the sea too dangerous for his bishops to cross 
from Greece to the Laskarid capital at Nicaea. The 
Latin conquest seenis merely to have increased the 
number of Latin pirates, such as the Lombard 


Licario, who was to serve Michael VIII Palaiologos 
as Admiral after the Byzantine recapture of Con- 
stantinople in 659/1261. Muslims, however, were not 
in evidence. The Laskarid administration effectively 
fortified the boundaries with the Saldjüks in Asia 
Minor, preventing the Muslim access to the Aegean 
coast. Ibn BIbI [q.v] refers to an amir-i saxahil, 
possibly commanding Saigjük vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, but there are no further references to Muslim 
maritime activity. 

Despite Michael VIII's construction of a powerful 
Byzantine fleet after 659/1261, his reign saw the 
foundation of Turkish naval power in the Aegean. 
Pre-occupied with regaining Byzantine territories in 
the west and warding off the threat of an Angevin 
invasion, Michael neglected his eastern frontier. 
Turkish raids and settlements followed and, as in the 
sth/xxth century, the invaders soon took to the sea, 
Already in 676-7/1278, there are records of pirates, 
including the obviously Muslim "Saladinus" at Ania 
to to south of Ephesus. In 681-3/1284, Michael VIII's 
successor, Andronikos II Palaiologos, disbanded his 
father’s fleet, which he evidently regarded as an 
unnecessary expense after the removal of the Angevin 
threat. The results were disastrous. Not only were the 
seas unprotected against burgeoning Turkish piracy, 
but unemployed Greek sailors now defected to the 
Turks. After 682-3/r284, Turkish sea-raids extended 
to the Cyclades and even into the Sea of Marmara and 
Black Sea. By 760/1300, the Turks had occupied the 
Aegean coast and, according to the Catalan Muntaner, 
were pillaging Chios and the surrounding islands. 

Tt was these years in the late 7th/r3th and early 
Sth/r4th centuries that saw the establishment of the 
Turkish emirates on the Aegean coast. Since these 
states sheltered corsairs and used their own vessels 
simply to collect booty by harrying foreign settle- 
ments or commerce, rather than to protect trade or 
acquire new lands, they may be described as “pirate~ 
states”. The most notorious was Aydin [see Ay- 
inoghif), especially in the days of Umür Pasha [9.0.} 
but ships from other maritime emirates of Menteshe, 
Sarukhán and Karas [g.rt.] also engaged in sea-borne 
raids. In the Black Sea, Ghazi Celebi (d. ca. 724/ 
1324?) established an emirate around Sinop [q:t.], 
whence he made raids on Genoese and Trapezuntine 
commerce and settlements. The Ottomans do not 
seem immediately to have taken to the sea as corsairs. 
When Orkhan [74] gave lands to Kara Mürsel after 
the conquest of Nicomaedia (Iznilunid, Izmit [g.v.]} in 
1737/11337, his purpose appears to have been to 
protect the shores of the Gulf of Izmit against 
Byzantine raids. 

During the 8th/x4th century, Turkish raids became 
a feature of life in the Aegean. In 718/1318, corsairs 
from the mainland of Anatolia ravaged Santorin, and 
in 726/1326 Marino Sanudo reported how the Turks 
infested the Cyctades, their attacks made easier by 
the disunity among the Latin Lords of the istands. 
In 739/1328-9, Umür of Aydin occupied the harbour 
of Smyrna and began his attacks on Christian ships 
and on islands and territories in the Aegean and 
mainland Greece, [n 736/1335, however, he signed an. 
agreement with Andronikos III Palaiologos not to 
attack Byzantine shipping. It was possibly in part to 
compensate them for loss of booty that Andronikes 
employed Umür's troops as mercenaries in Albania. 
With the death of Andronikos IIT in 742/1341, Umür 
again began to raid throughout the Aegean and, 
between 742/1341 and 745/1344, intervened in the 
Byzantine civil war on behalf of his friend and ally 
John Cantacuzene. 
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Piracy particularly affected Venetian and other 
Latin commerce. In 731/1531, Venice had imposed 
a treaty on the Catalans of Athens, forbidding them 
to help or employ Turkish corsairs, although this did 
rot prevent the Catalans calling on Umür to defend 
the Duchy of Athens against the claims of Gantier de 
Brienne. The activities of Umür end other Muslim 
corsairs eventually led Pope John XXII to assemble 
a fleet under the command of the Venetien Pietro Zen 
to which Venice, the Papacy, France and the Knights 
of St. John contributed vessels. This force did much 
damage to the Turkish corsairs and defeated the fleet. 
of Yakhshi Beg of Karasl in the Gulf of Edremit in 
735/1334. However, it disbanded after the death of 
Pope Joha in the same year, and piracy continued as 
before. More effective was the Latin occupation of 
the port of Smyrna in 745/1344, and the death of 
Umar in 749/1348, after which Khidr of Aydin signed 
a treaty with the Latins, according to which he under- 
took to burn all the ships in the emirate, forbid all 
acts of piracy and offer no help to corsairs. Large- 
scale raids may have ceased, but in a letter dated 
751[1350 the Dodge Andrea Dandolo indicated that 
Turks from Aydin continued to attack Christian 
shipping. Piracy based on other emirates seems also 
to have flourished. Atter 671-2/1360, Ahmed Ghazi of 
Menteshe preyed oa shipping between Cyprus and 
Rhodes, 

Ottoman raiders began to appear on the Aegean 
in the 13905. They seem to have infested the Sea of 
Marmara considerably earlier, leading the Emperor 
John VI Cantacuzene io clear the old harbour of 
Heptaskalon in Constantinople some time after 750/ 
1349, as a base against Turkish pirates. The annexa- 
tion by Bayezid I [q.v] of Sarukhan, Aydin and 
Menteshe brought the western Aegean shoreline under 
Ottoman control by the 1390s. With Bayezid’s 
construction of an arsenal at Gallipoli, the Ottomans 
were able to build sizeable fleets. In 793/r39T an 
Ottoman fleet of 60 vessels ravaged Chios, the 
Cyclades and the coasts of Euboea (Negroponte, 
Ighriboz) and Attica. To meet this new threat, 
Venice allotted a fleet to Francesco | Crispo of Naxos. 

The defeat of Byezid by Timtr in 804/1402 and 
the subsequent restoration of the emirates put an end. 
to the depredations of an Ottoman fleet under the 
Sultan's auspices, but did not otherwise prevent 
piracy. In 806/1403, the restored ruler of Menteshe, 
Ilyüs Beg, signed a treaty with Venice in which he 
undertook to prevent acts of piracy, He was evidently 
unsuccessful, since in 813/r410 a Venetian fleet 
appeared off the ports of the emirate as a forceful 
reminder of the beg to adhere to the terms of the 
treaty. It made no difference. In 819/r4r6 vessels 
from Ottoman territory raided the Cyclades and, at 
about thistime, the Florentine Buondelmonti reported 
Turkish raids on all the Aegean islands except Pat- 
mos. Perhaps the shared reverence for the shrines of 
certain saints, such as St. George of Levitha, called 
Kot Papas or Koč Baba in Turkish, led the Turks to 
leave the monks of Patmos in peace, Piracy remained 
endemic throughout the gth/rsth century, and 
measures such as the imposition of direct rule on the 
Venetian Duchy of Naxos in 899/1494 only tompo- 
rarily deterred the corsair fleets of Kari Hasan and 
others. 

There were, however, significant changes in the 
Aegean in the late gth/15th and xoth/16th centuries. 
Under Mehemmed I! and his successors, the Ottoman 
fleet became an instrument of conquest and a weapon 
of imperial policy rather than simply a pirate fleet 
of the Sultan. Mehemmed I's fleet, for example, 


played an important part in the conquests of Con- 
stantinople in 857/1455, Sinop, Trebizond (Trabzon 
(qv), and Lesbos (Midilli) in 86s-7/r46r-2 and 
Euboea in 875/1470. Under his successor Bayezid If, 
Ottoman fleets appeared in the Ionian Sea during 
the war with Venice between 904/1499 and 908/1503. 
As the frontiers of naval warfare moved south and 
westwards from the Aegean, Turkish pirates such as 
the famous Kemal Re’Is [g.v] extended their activi- 
ties to North Africa and the western Mediterranean. 
By 047/1540 most of the Aegean coasts and islands 
were Ottoman possessions, and the odd exceptions 
such as the Venetian Tinos (Istindin) and the Genoese 
Chios, which in any case fell to the Ottomans in 
974/1565, did not threaten Turkish hegemony in the 
area. 

The Aegean was now an Ottoman sea and the 
Sultan had no wish to encourage piracy in his own. 
waters. The Ottoman government attempted to 
control the activities of corsairs, forbidding the con- 
struction of privateer vessels without special permis- 
sion. In 967/1560, the Addi of Tenikmid received 
instructions to seize an illegally-constructed ship; 
whereas in 972/1565, the devends [gv] of Rhodes 
(Rodos [g.r.]) and Menteshe were encouraged to build 
ships and serve in the Imperial Fleet, The squadrons 
permanently based in the Aegean at Kavalla, Lesbos 
and Rhodes presumably guarded the seas against 
pirates as much as against enemy action. In the 990s! 
1380s Mustafa *AI of Gallipoli or Gelibolu [g] 
looked back with nostalgia to the mid-century when 
the Imperial Fleets kept the sea free of corsairs. 

It is, however, most unlikely that Muslim pirates 
ever disappeared from the Aegean. The western 
shores of Anatolia seem, in fact, in the roth/róth 
century to have been a forcing ground for pirates 
who, after acquiring sufficient ships and booty in 
their native waters emigrated to Algiers (al-Diazá^ir 
{g.v.)), or later to Tripoli (Tarabulus al-Gharb [4.0,]) 
or Tunis {g.v.], where their raids on non-Ottoman 
Christian shipping changed them, in Ottoman eyes, 
from pirates to warriors of the faith. The famous 
Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [p] and Salih Reis of 
Algiers, for example, originated from the west coast 
of Anatolia, found fame in North Africa and, like 
many lesser known corsairs, later served in the Otto- 
man Imperial Fleet. Mustafa ‘AIT specifies Kazdaght 
in particular as an area from which many North 
African pirates originated. 

In the late roth/r6th century, piracy seems to have 
increased throughout the Mediterranean, and the 
Aegean too was affected. It is most likely that the 
disorders in Anatolia in this period found their 
‘counterpart on the sea. 
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iii, In the Persian Gulf 


Piracy has been endemic in the Persian Gulf since 
ancient times, which is hardly to be wondered at in 
view cf the poverty, until very recently, of the 
peoples dwelling around its shores and the richness 
of the commerce which has at various periods passed 
through its waters. Piracy has flourished most in 
time of war or in its wake, when authority has 
broken down and the predatory instincts of the 
maritime tribes have been given full rein. Thus, for 
example, the Karmatian revolt, the Mongol invasions 
and the collapse of the SAbbasid caliphate were all 
accompanied or followed by maritime depredations on 
an extensive scale. 

To all intents and purposes, piracy in the Gulf 
was indistinguishable from maritime warfare, which 
in turn originated in political, dynastie, sectarian or 
racial conflict among the littoral principalities. 
Hostilities at sea were apt to degenerate swiftly into 
the indiscriminate plunder of any and all shipping, 
not only in the Gulf but in the adjacent seas also. 
Such was the case with the first great piratical 
campaign of modern times, that waged by the 
seafaring tribes of Umin against the trade and ship- 
ping of the Gulf, the Arabian Sea aud the western 
Indian Ocean in the late rrth/t7th century, After the 
expulsion of the Portuguese from Maskat, Subir and 
their other footholds on the “Uméni coast by the 
Ya'rubi imam, Sultin b. Sayf (1059-99/1649-73), the 
"Umánis pursued their vendetta against the Portu- 
guese by attacking and plundering their shipping and 
their settlements on the coasts of India, Persia and 
East Africa, Under Sultán b. Sayf's successors, and 
especially the fourth VatrubI imam, Sayf b. Sultan 
ea. 1103-23/1652-1711), (Uman became a formidable 
maritime power; and commensurate with the increase 
in her naval strength the scope of her maranding 
activities widened to embrace vessels under any flag 
wherever they might be encountered. The depreda- 
tions of the Maskat and ‘Umini pirates only ceased 
when civil strife broke out in ‘Umiin over the succes- 
sion to the Ibadi imamate following the death of the 
Yatrubt imám, Sultan 1I b. Sayf, in 1131/1718-19. 

A wave of piracy followed the Afghan incursions 
into Persia in the rr3os/17209 and again after the 
death of Nadir Shah in 1160/1747. On both occasions, 
as during the height of the "Umünl piratical cam- 
paigns, some of the chief sufferers were the European 
trading establishments on the Persian coast. The 
most notorious pirate of the r2th/s8th century was 
Mir Mubanna b. Nasir of Bandar Rig, whose family, 
an off-shoot of the Za‘ab tribe dwelling on the south- 


ern shore of the Gulf, had migrated to the Persian 
coast earlier in the century, intermarried with Per- 
sians, espoused Shitism and settled at Bandar Rig. 
While still a youth Mir Muhanna had helped contrive 
the murder of his father, and when his mother 
reproached him with his erime he slew her in a fit of 
rage. He likewise put to death his two sisters for 
receiving offers of marriage, and exposed his first- 
born child, a daughter, to die on the seashore. The 
greatest triumph of Mir Mubanná's career was the 
capture and destruction of the Dutch trading settle- 
ment on Kharg or Khark I island (see xaxa] in 
Radjab 1179/December 1765-January 1766. Eighteen 
months later he despoiled the Maskat coffee fleet on 
its way to Basra in the summer of 1181/1767. It was 
his final coup. Driven from Bandar Rig by his own 
peopie, who had finally sickened of his monstrous 
truelties, he sought refuge in Dhu "l-Na'da 1182) 
March 1769 at Basra, where he was unceremoniously 
put to death by the Ottoman mádtesellim. 

‘An outbreak of piracy by the Ka‘b of the lower 
Kirdn followed the siege aud capture of Basra by 
the Persians in 1189-90/t775-8. A far more serious 
upsurge, however, was that which occurred after the 
death of Karim Khan Zand [q.v] in 1193/1779. The 
coastal tribes of Fars, most of whom were of Arab 
descent, threw off the authority of Shiraz and became 
a law unto themselves, plundering any vessels that 
came within their reach. Their depredations were 
shortly to be overshadowed by those of the Kāsimī 
tribal confederacy [see AL-AwAsiw] of Shardia (al- 
Sharika) and Ra% al-Khayma [jum], who took 
Advantage of the disturbed state of Persia to re- 
establish thetnselves at Linga [q.n] (which they had 
first seized after the death cf Nadir Shih and from 
which they had been expelled by Karim Khan in 
1179/1765] and to prey upon shipping—European and 
Indian as well as Arab and Persian—off the Persian 
coast and in the Straits of Hurmuz, 

Part of the impulse for the Kawisim's marauding 
derived from their persistent quarrel with the Al Ba 
Sa‘id rulers of *Umün, a quarrel which in the 
last two decades of the r8th century came to focus 
upon control of the stretch of coast to the north of 
Subar, which the Kawasin endeavoured—with some 
Success—to wrest from the Al Ba Sad with the 
object of commanding the approaches to the Gulf and 
waylaying vessels passing through the Straits of 
Hurmuz. It was largely the exploits of the Kawasim 
that were responsible for the southern shore of the 
Gulf, from Rams to Dubayy, becoming known to 
European mariners in these years as "the Pirate 
Coast". A new twist, and added strength, was given to 
the Kawasim’s piratical activities, and to their feud 
with the Al Bà Said, by the assertion by the Wabha- 
bis of Nadjd of an ascendancy over the Pirate Coast 
in the first decade of the z9th century. The conversion 
of the Kawasim and other maritime tribes to the 
Wahhabi practice of Islam injected an element of 
fanaticisin into their piratical forays, so that the 
campaign of depredation that ensued took on the 
character of a seaborne djihiid. 

The Kisimi war fleet, operating with Wabhabl 
encouragement, if not under actual Wabbabl direc- 
tion, was reckoned in 1223/1808 to number some 70-80 
large dhows; if fishing and pearliag vessels were in- 
cluded, the KásimI confederacy's total strength was 
said to exceed 800 vessels manned by 18,000-25,000 
fighting men. (Another estimate, made in 1233/1818, 
put the resources of the Arabian maritime tribes at 
Šo large dhows and 161 smaller craft, manned by 
10,000 fighting men.) Controlling Linga and part of 
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Kishm Island, and with bases at Khawr Fakkan, 
Dibba and Khawr Kalba, facing the Gulf of ‘Uman, 
the Kavasim were able to strike at will at any ships 
entering or leaving the Straits of Hurmuz. Often they 
would lie concealed, waiting for their prey, in the 
deep winding inlets of Khawr al-Sha‘m (Elphinstone's 
Inlet) and Ghubbat ‘Alt (Malcom's Inlet) on the 
western and eastern sides respectively of the Musan- 
dam peninsula (Ra’s al-Djibil), the existence of 
which was not known to European seamen until the 
first survey of the Gulf was undertaken by the 
Bombay Marine (the armed maritime service of the 
English East India Company) after 1235-6/1820. 
Hence the Kawisim were able on a number of 
occasions to elude pursuit by the cruisers of the 
Bombay Marine by slipping into these hidden 
anchorages. 

With the passage of time the Kawdsim grew 
bolder, ranging as far afield as the coasts of Kutch 
and Kathiawar, the ports of the Hadramawt and the 
lower reaches of the Red Sea. They sailed in squadrons 
of up to twenty dhows, taking their prizes by closing 
alongside, grappling and boarding. As often as not 
they would put the entire crew of a captured vessel 
to the sword—generally amid clamorous avowals of 
religious fervour. Women, children and slaves taken 
captive vere afterwards either distributed among 
their captors or, in the case of the first two, heid for 
later ransom. A fifth of all booty taken was reserved 
for eventual consignment to the Saadi imam at 
Dir“iyya [q.v], the Wahhabi capital. A good portion 
of the remainder was customarily disposed of at 
Babrayn, which served as the principal clearing- 
house for the proceeds of Kasim! piracy. 

After the capture of a number of European and 
Indian ships by the Kawasim the British authorities 
in India dispatched an expedition to attack Ra’s 
al-Khayma, Linga and the Kasimt outposts on Kishm 
1. and at Shinas, on the (Umint coast, in the autumn 
and winter of r&og-ro (Sha‘ban-Dhu "I-Hididjah 
1224). The expedition had only partial success in 
crippling the Kiwaslm's naval capabilities. Many 
Kasim! dhows were absent from their home ports on 
piratical or trading voyages, while others had been 
hidden, after word of the expedition's objectives had 
leaked out ahead of its sailing, in the inlets of the Ras 
al-Djibl. The expedition’s commanders were also 
inhibited by the orders given them not to cross 
swords with the Wahhabi ruler. A second expedition, 
dispatched in the winter of 1819-20 (Mubarram- 
Djumáda 1, 1235), after the defeat of the Wahbabis 
and the destruction of Dir*iyya by Ibráhlm Pasha 
the previous year, was far more effective in subduing 
the Kawasim. Ra? al- Khayma and the other piratical 
ports were reduced, the Käsimī war fleet was burned 
or prized, and the Kasim! chieftains, along with the 
other principal skaybks of the Pirate Coast, were made 
to subscribe to a treaty (the General Treaty of Peace 
of Rabi I, r235/January 1820) outlawing piracy for 
ev 


Noither the expedition of 1809-t0 nor that of 
1819-20 had attempted to bring to book the man who 
was undoubtedly the most reckless and ferocious free- 
booter in the Gulf in the entire rgth century— Rahma 
b. Djābir, head of the Al Djalühima branch of the 
*Utüb, whose base for more than thirty years was 
located at Khawr Hasan in north-westem Matar 
{gv}. Rahma’s blood-stained carcer had its origins in 
his falling out with the Al Khalifa of Babrayn [q.v] 
over the division of the spoils from their joint con- 
guest of the island in 1197/1783. From that time until 
the end of his life he conducted an unrelenting war 


of attrition, marked as much by fierce daring as by 
atrocious cruelty, against the trade and shipping of 
the Al Khalifa and their kinsmen, the Al Sabah of 
Kuwayt. His most remarkable single feat was his 
capture in Dhu 'IKa'da r224/December 1809 of 
twenty large Kuwaytl dhows, whose crews he mas- 
sacred to a man. He escaped the attentions of the 
British expeditionary force at that time in the lower 
Gulf, partly because of confusion over his status (he 
was a Wabhabt protégé) but mainly because his 
stronghold at Khawr Hasan was deemed too difficult. 
of access to attack from the sea. Some time later (in 
1227/t822 or 1231/1818—the accounts vary) he fell 
out with the Wahhabis and was forced to abandon 
Khamr Hasan. He established a new lair in 1234/late 
1818, after the Wahhab! collapse, at Dammam, on 
the Hasà coast, from which he continued to harry the 
seaborne commerce of Babrayn. 

Rahma b. Djabir was again spared retribution at 
the hands of the British expedition of 1819-20, less 
because he had now assumed the guise of a Persian 
dependant than because his vendetta against the Al 
Khalifa, however, brutally it might be conducted, 
was reluctantly conceded to come within the category 
of legitimate warfare and not that of piracy, As a 
consequence of the improved security established by 
the British expedition and the subsequent system of 
“watch and cruise" operated by the Bombay Marine, 
Rahma b. Djabir's fortunes steadily declined, until by 
1241-2182 his fleet has been reduced to a single 
dhow. Now seventy years of age and totally blind, he 
had his last fight with the Al Khalifa war fleet off 
Dammam in Djumada II, 1242/December 1826- 
January 1827. Surrounded and outnumbered, he 
calmly set fire to the magazine of his ship and blew 
her, himself and everyone aboard to the gates of 
Paradise. 

The last serious piratical outbreak in the Gulf 
occurred in Shawwal-Dhu "I-Hididja 1250/February- 
April 1835, when the Ban Yas of Aba Dhabi (Abū 
Zabi), hitherto little given to piracy, made a wholesale 
attempt upon the trade of the Gulf ín a desperate 
bid to recoup their economic fortunes, which had 
been severely depressed by prolonged warfare with 
the Kawasim and the loss of the annual pearl fishery 
for several years running. Brought to action off the 
Tünbs by the Bombay Marine sloop Elphinstone on 
18 Dhu 'I-Hididia 1250/16 April 183s, the Bana Yas 
war fleet was outfought and scattered. The following 
month the British political resident in the Gulf, 
Captain Samuel Henneli, persuaded the rulers of Abi 
Dhabi, Shardia, Ra’s al-Khayma, Dubayy and 
*Adimán to agree to a suspension of hostilities at sea 
among themselves for the duration of the coming 
pearting season. The maritime truce signed on 22 
Muharram 1251/21 May 1835 ran for a period of six 
months, to 29 Radjab 1251/21 November 1835. It was 
renewed every spring for the next seven years, being 
gradually extended in length to cover the full twelve 
months of the year. In 1259/1843 it was renewed for a 
ten-year period, at the expiry of which it was made 
permanent, in a treaty signed by the principal Trucial 
Shaykh: on 25 Radjab 1269/4 May 1853. Though 
isolated outbreaks of piracy were to occur at intervals. 
up to this century, notably in the narrow waters 
between Bahrayn and the asi coast, the institution 
and consolidation of tho trucial system brought to an 
end the great age of piracy in the history of the Gulf. 
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KURSI, an Arabic word borrowed from Aramaic 
(Syriac form fursey@, in Hebrew: bissé; see Th. 
Nóldeko, Mandaische Grammatik, 128; Fraenkel, De 
vocabulis peregrinis, 22; L. Koehler, W, Baumgarten, 
Lexicon in Veleris Testamenti libres, 446] which ean 
signify seat, in a very general sense (chair, couch, 
throne, stool, even bench). In the daily life of me- 
diaeval Muslims it refers more specifically to a tool 
(Le. seat without back or arm-rests), and there are 
a number of other terms which are applied to a throne 
(sarir and takht, for example), 

Kursi is found on two occasions in the Kur’in 
(II, 256, XXXVIII, 35), and the commentators (al- 
Taba, Djfwi* al-bayin, Cairo 1323, ii, 7; al- 
Zamakhshari, al-Kashsidf, Calcutta 1856, i, 170; Ibn. 
al-Diawal, Zád, Cairo 1964, i, 304; al-Baydawi, 
Amar, Leipzig 1846, i, 139; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
Cairo 1952, i, 309-310; al Suyatt, Tafsir al-Djaldtayy 
Beirut 1969, 56; al-Kasiml, Mahásin, Cairo 1957, ii 
659-67) tend to accord it the sense of throne, since its 
function (in the first verse, the throne of God which 
‘encompasses both Heaven and Earth, in the second, 
the throne of King Solomon) is to bestow a particular 
majesty on the one who sits there. In opposition to an 
apparently anthropomorphic concept of God "sit- 
ting" on a seat, another explanation has been put 
forward according to which, of the seven heavens 
encircling the universe, the two furthest from the 
globe will be ‘argh (see below) and ursi (the com- 
mentators and the Rasiil Ibhwān al-safa?, Cairo 
1929, li, 22; Ibn Sind, Risdla! al-‘Arsh, Ms, Nuruos- 
maniye 4594, fol. 494 b -495 b) Kursi (in the 
Kur'án) need not therefore indicate a seat in the 
‘usual sense of the word. There are other interpreta- 
tions of the term, some allegorical (kurs? — the 
absolute knowledge of God, or his kingdom), some 
literal, for example: ‘arsh (Kur’an, XVII, 44; XL, 15; 
XLIH, 82; LXXXI, 20;) = throne of God, while 
kursi = footstool, a bench set before the throne. 
This throne of God has been an object of debate 
among theologians (A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
creed, 67, 90, 93, 115 and especially 148, concerning 
“arsh and kursi). The rite of a certain Shi sect, at 
an early period in Muslim history, attributed a 
particular sanctity to an empty Aursf (al-Balàdhusi, 
Ansib, ed. S. D. Goitein, vi, 242; J. Wellhausen, Die 
religids-politischen Oppositionsparteien, 85). 

The distinction between throne ('ari) and footstool 
(kursi) probably reflects the tendency of mediaeval 
Muslims to indicate by means of the term Aursi all 
kinds of supports: the word mirfa‘, which, among 
other usages (including that of footstool!) indicates 
an ink-stand and the base of the small oriental table, 
may be replaced, in certain texts, by Aurst (J. Sadan, 
Le mobilier au Proche-Orient médiéval, Leiden 1976, 
31:4). To this meaning of “support, that of “lectern” 


should also be added. Many examples, designed to 
support copies of the Kupan (with straight or 
crossed legs) adorn mosques and are to be found in 
various museums (ibid., 124-5, n. 470; J. A. Jaussen, 
in Mélanges Maspero, iii, 19-23 and especially O- 
Kurz, in Islamic ast n the Metropolitan Museum, ed. 
R. Ettinghausen, 209-314). The term tends thus to 
become loaded (especially in colloquial speech) with 
senses which, in richer and more exact terminology, 
are covered by distinct terms. Among the other 
objects designated by kursë the following are exam- 
ples: a support (stool) on which the turban is de- 
posited during the night (Dozy, Suppl. ii, 455-6); a 
chair of particular design used by women in child- 
birth (ibid.); a stool for daily ablutions (al-Tanakht, 
al-Mustadjad, 108); in mediaeval Egypt, a seat for 
flour sellers (Maimonides, Tehardt, ed. Derenbourg, 
i, 137); an astrolabe-stand (Dozy, loc. cit); a slab 
into which a pointed instrument is implanted, 
through the base (ibid.); in Mecca, a kind of moving 
ladder (or staircase) near the Ka‘ba (ibid); among 
the Persians, a kind of stove (a low “table”, under 
which a fire is lit; blankets are laid on this table and 
then wrapped round the knees to provide warmth, 
ibid.); the base of a column, pedestal (Beavssier, s.v.; 
a plate supporting the powder compartment and 
percussion mechanism of the flint-lock rifle (ibid); in 
Spain, «mall pieces of silver or gold worn by women 
in their collars and known in Spanish as corci (Dozy- 
Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols, 93); Rursi is 
the seat of a bishop, his see, diocese etc. (Dozy, 
Suppl., loc. cit); in orthography, each of the charac- 
ters (alif, sod, y?) on (or under) which the hamza 
is placed; in calligraphy, a kind of embellishment in 
square form (Huart, Calligraphes, 352). 

In certain miniatures illustrating an Arabic 
astronomical work, which represent dhat al-kurst 
(Cassiopeia) in the form of a woman seated on a chair 
with back and arm-rests, we find the shape of a 
genuinely “classical” chair (E. Wellesz, in Ars Orien- 
lalis, iii, 8-9 and figs. 6, 44, 47, 51), which, copied 
from one manuscript to another, tends to become 
modified to the point where it is adapted to the 
mediaeval Muslim concept (Sadan, op. eit. 125-6), In 
general, the kurs is nothing more than a stool. But, 
surrounded by other lower seats (cushions for ex- 
ample), such a stool can draw attention to the person 
who is seated there (see the dimensions indicated by 
M. D. Lutfi in Sumer, xvi, 129-30, in the Arabic 
section, unless it is lecterns that are in question). 
These Ausi-stools were of various heights. Some had 
straight iegs, others crossed legs (they are illustrated 
by a rich iconography, as well as by texts: O. Kurz, 
toe. cit; Sadan, op. cif, 123-33). In the modem 
period, kursi is also applied to various chairs of 
"western-style" form. 

Bibliography: given in the article, 
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KURTUBA, Spanish CónponA, French Conpouz, 
English, Italian and German Conpova (Koxpova), 
Latin CogpuBA, a town of southern Spai 
situated at 370 feet above sea-level on the right 
(north) bank of the central course of the Guadalquivir 
(from the Arabic al-WadT al-Kabir “the great river"), 
the ancient Baetis, with 1,234,000 inhabitants, is at 
the present day the capital of the province of the 
same name which lies on both sides of the river in 
the beart of Andalusia. 

The southern and smaller half of the province, 
practically the famous La Campiña [see xaxpAntya), 
rising in the south-east to a height of over 1,200 feet, 
is more level, hot and fertile, being especially devoted 
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to viniculture, while the northern, larger half which 
begins in the Sierra de Córdoba immediately to the 
north of the town, rises to heights over 2,900 feet 
high in the central Sierra Morena (Mariani Montes) 
with the plateau of los Pedroches which inclines in a 
northerly direction to the Züjar valley in the west 
and the Guadalmez valley in the east; this plateau is 
called Flim al-Balili(a by al-Idrisi and by others 
Fahs al-Daili “Field of Oaks", and in it lies the little 
town of Pedroche, known to the Arabs as Bitrawdj 
or Bitetish (whence al-Bitridif [q.v.]). The north has 
a more temperate climate and includes great stretches 
of hill country, suited for sheep and horse breeding 
(caballos cordobeses) and rich deposits of coal and 
minerals. The name Córdoba has frequently been 
explained as from the Phoenician-Punic WI NP, 
“good town" since Conde first suggested this ety- 
mology in his Descripcion de España de Xerif Aledris, 
Madrid 1799, 161 (lor even rasher etymologies, sce 
Madoz, vi, 646 and al-Makkart, i, 355). The name is 
certainly not Semitic but Old Therian (cf. Salduba, 
the Old Iberian name for Caesar-Augusta, whence 
Saragossa, Zaragoza; there is a Salduba — Marbella 
in the south between Málaga and Gibraltar). After 
the Second Punic war it became known as an im- 
portant and wealthy commercial city (aes Cordubense) 
under the name Kopbi8n or KopBuB or Corduba. 
It was finally taken for Rome by C. Marcellus in 52 
B.C., colonised with Roman citizens and as Colonia 
Patricia raised to be the capital of the Provincia of 
Hispania Ulterior. As Cordoba had taken the side of 
Pompey, it was severely punished by Caesar after the 
battle of Munda in 49 B.C., but in Imperial times it 
remained the capital of the province (it was the home 
of the two Senecas and Lucan) alternately with 
Hispalis (Seville) and Italica (tater the Arabic Talils 

Towards the second decade of the sth century A.D., 
Cordova was devastated when the Vandals cor 
quered Baetica en route for North Africa. In 554 it 
passed to the Byzantines, who had come into the 
Iberian peninsula to help King Athanagild of the 
Visigoths, and the Greeks spread all through southern 
Spain. They probably took upon themselves the 
rebuilding of the old protective wall of the Roman 
urbs quadrata and the enlargement of this enceinte in 
a southwards direction, as far as the northern bank 
of the river. In 571, King Leovigild, Athanagild's 
successor, recovered it from the Byzantines; but 
although it was an episcopal see, it remained a place 
of no importance under the Visigothic domination. 

At the time of the Muslim conquest of Spain, 
Cordova was leading a precarious existence; iis 
protective enceinte was partially ruinous on the west. 
side, and a heavy surge in the river's height had 
destroyed its bridge. The freedman Mughith al-Ram!, 
lieutenant of Tarik b. Ziyàd, occupied the town 
without resistance in Shawwil 92/July-August 711, 
and three months later, in Muharram 93/October- 
November 711, the fortified church of San Acislo to 
tho south-west of Cordova, where 400 knights of the 
Cordovan nobility had held out against the invaders, 
sursendered to al-Mughith; he treated the Cordovan 
citizens with clemency and entrusted the guarding of 
the town to the Jews, The governor al-Hurr b, ‘Abd 
al-Rabman al-Thakaff transferred the capital of al- 
Andalus from Seville to Cordova (97-109/716-19). His 
successor, the governor al-Samb b. Malik al-Khawlint 
(x00-2/719°21) restored the old Roman bridge and the 
ruinous part of the protective enceinte, and he 
founded the first Muslim cemetery of the town, sc. 
the Makbarat al-Rabad or "Cemetery of the Suburb" 
on the northern bank of the river. In co. 133/750, the 


governor Yüsuf b. ‘Abd al-Rabmàn al-Fihri expro- 
priated the church of San Vicente, where he estab- 
lished the first cathedral mosque (al-Djémi) in 
Cordova. This governor (129:38/747-96) was over- 
thrown by the Umayyad prince ‘Abd al-Rabman I b. 
MuSawiya al-Dakhil [¢.e.], the only Umayyad who 
"had escaped from the massacre of his house in Syria; 
the great period of prosperity of the city now began, 
and lasted throughout the Umayyad dynasty [1.] of 
Cordova, which was independent of the ‘Abbasids in 
Baghdad (138-403 or 422/756-1013 or 1031). 

This incomparable period of splendour of the west- 
ern rival of Baghdid, the city of the caliphs, is 
uniquely perpetuated in the great mosque lying just. 
in front of the lofty ancient Moorish bridgehead, the 
Christian fortress-tower of La Calahorra (Arabicised 
from the Iberian Calagurris), the Ka'ba of the west; 
although, at the reconquest in 1236, it became a 
Christian cathedral and was disfigured by alterations, 
it has on the whole faithfully retained its Arabic 
character with its forest of pillars, its outer court 
(Patio de los Naranjos), the wall which encircles it as 
if it were a fortress or monastery, and the bell-tower, 
which is a work of the 16th century constructed from 
the remains of the 4th{roth century Arab minaret, 
Also, the name of La Mezquita or "The Mosque" has 
remained the popular one for this building. However, 
all the other splendid buildings and monuments of 
this wortd-famed period of splendour in the early 
middle ages have disappeared except for a few 
wretched fragments, When the shrewd ‘Abd al- 
Rabmin I had laid the foundations for the su- 
premacy of his dynasty in circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty, by attaining some success in putting 
a stop to the rivalries and quarrels of not only the 
Arabs of North and South but also between them and 
the Berbers of North Africa, the Spanish renegades 
and the Mozarabs who remained a constant weakness 
to Arab rule in Spain and brought about its ultimate 
fall, he began the building of the great mosque in the 
last two years of his life 171-2/787-8. His son and 
successor Hishäm I (172-80/788-96) completed it, and 
built the minaret (often called in Spain sawma‘a and 
manür = manára), but ‘Abd al-Rahman 11 (206-38/ 
822-52], son and successor of the Amir al-Hakam 1 
(180-206/796-822), found himself forced to enlarge the 
building; by extending the rt naves southwards he 
added 7 transepts with 1o rows of pillars and built 
the second mifrdd into the south wall, where was 
later constructed the chapel of Nuestra Señora de 
Villaviciosa (833-48), while his son and successor 
Mubammad I (238-73/852-86) had in 852-6 thoroughly 
to overhaul the older building, which had been too 
hurriedly put up; he devoted particular attention to 
the decoration of the doors and walls, railed off the 
maksiira reserved for the A mir and the court in front 
of the mikrib by a wooden screen and built a covered 
passage (sábàf) from Alcázar, the palace to the west 
of the mosque, to provide a direct and private 
entrance to the maksiira at the daily prayers. “Abd 
al-Rabmin II, al-Nisir (300-o[9t2-61) [9.0.] who 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in Spain, rebuilt 
the minaret, which had been severely damaged by the 
‘earthquake of 880, in splendid fashion, He enlarged 
the sahn or courtyard in a northerly direction, 
demolished the ancient sawma*a and built another 
one, the forerunner of the great Hispano-Moorish 
minarets of the 6th/r2th century, which support an 
actual bell hidden behind a stone revetment. It was 
this same prince who was the builder of the celebrated 
country estate Madinat al-Zahri? (now called Cordoba 
la Vieja) for his beloved al-Zahri?, one-and-a-half 
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hours! journey north-west of Cordova at the foot of 
the Sierra (cf. al-Makikari, i, 344 fl). In 1853, Pedro 
de Madrazo identified the remains of this town, and 
in 1923 the whole of its enceinte was declared a 
national monument; since then, excavations have 
restored some of the splendours of the great caliph 
al-Nasir's creation, and especially, the great hall 
called the "Salon Rico", which is at present to a 
considerable extent restored. The most beautiful 
extension of the mosque proper (almost doubling it) 
was carried out by the learned and scholarly caliph 
al-Hakam al-Mustansir billah (350-66/961-76), son 
and successor of the great Abd al-Rabmán Il, who 
ordered his Prime Minister or Grand Vizier (called 
Addi in Spain) Diafar al-Saklabi to extend the 
colonnades in the mosque to the south by the addition 
of r4 transepts, and built a splendid new matsira, a 
new sabaf and the third noble nifráb, which alone has 
survived in its entirety. The last great extension was 
made by Hisham II al-Muayyad’s (366-90/976-1009] 
powerful vizier, the regent al-Mangir (Almanzor, d. 
392/1002), who added seven colonnades to the whole 
length of the building in the east and thereby raised 
the total number of naves (previously zr) to 19, but 
threw the milirab out of its proper place at the end 
of the central axis of the sanctuary (on account of 
the precipitious slope down to the Guadalquivir it 
was found impossible to extend the building further 
to the south). Like al-Zahra? in the north-west, al- 
Madina al-Zahira ("the flourishing city"), founded to 
the east of Cordova by al-Mansür to be the seat of the 
government and its offices, was destroyed in the 
period of revolution in the beginning of the sth/11th 
century and has now quite disappeared. 

Alter the complete extinction of the Umayyads 
with Hisham III al-Mu‘tadd (4x8-22/1027-31), Cor- 
dova became a republic under the presidency of three 
Diahwarids: Abu 'l-Hazm Djahwar b. Muhammad b. 
Djahwar (1031-43), Abu '-Walid Mubamumad (r043- 
64) and ‘Abd al-Malik (1064-70). In the latter year it 
passed to the ‘Abbadids of Seville; in 1091 to the 
Almoravids, who in 517/rt23 built the protective 
enceinte of the eastern part of the town; and in 1148 
to the Almohads, With its conquest by Ferdinand ITI 
of Castile in 1236, it was doomed to inevitable declino. 

Of the countless Arab scholars who belonged to 
Cordova, we will only mention here [bn Hazm (d. 
4456/1054 [q.]), Averroes (Ibn Rushd [qe] (d. 
598/198) and Maimonides (d. &orjtzo4 [see inw 
Mayan) 
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Mezquita, li (1946), 233-43 Excavaciones en 
monasterios mosérabes de la Sierra de Córdoba, Ixi 
(1949), 65-76; Vestigios de aledzares musulmanes en 
Córdoba, txil (1949), 213-22; Monumentos histórico- 
artísticos de Córdoba: Alamiréa, lxx (1954), 150-5; 
Notas de topografia califal: Racéguin y el arrabal 
de los Pergumimeros, ibid, 169-26; Un primer 
centenario de excavaciones en Medina al-Zahra, lxxi 
(2934), 308-13; idem, articles published in Al- 
Mull: Los monumentos árabes de Córdoba, i (1959- 
60), 139-62; Extataciones en el cortijo El Alcaide 
Dar al-Naura?, ibid., 163-66; Los monumentos. 
árabes de Córdoba, ii (1961-4), 220-56; El barrio del 
Sabular, iv (1964-65), 58-60; El pago de Tejavana, 
ibid., 60-2; Rabanales y sus alrededores, ibid., 62-3; 
Piedras califales en Londres, ibid, 137-24; Los 
monumentos árabes de Córdoba, ibid., 137-64; idem, 
Excavaciones del plan nacional en Medina Azahra 
(Córdoba), campaña de 1943, Madrid 1945; idem, 
Nuevas excavaciones en Madinat al-Zahrá: el salón. 
de “Abd al-Rahman LIT, in Andalus, x (1943), 147- 
54; idem, Nuevas identificaciones cn la lopografia 
de la Córdoba califal, in Actas det Primer Congreso 
de Estudios Árabes e Islámicos, Córdoba 1962, 
Madrid 1964, 371-89; idem, Las excavaciones en 
Medina Azahra de 1967 a 69, in BAEO, vi (1970), 
205-8; idem, Las excavaciones en Medina Azahra en 
1973 y 74, ibid., xi (1975), 219-21; idem, La mez- 
quita aljama de Córdoba, León 1971; idem, Del arte 
romano al gran arle califol, in Córdoba, colonia 
patricia, corte de los califas, ius de Occidente, León. 
1975, 113-35; idem, Medina Azahara, León 1976; 
V. Escribano Ucelay, Merquita de la calle Rey 
Heredia, in Al-Mulk, iv (1964-5), 83-101; C. Ewort, 
Spanisch-islamische Systeme sich hrewzender Bogen: 
I. Die senkrechten ebenen Systeme sich hreusender 
Bogen ols Stiütahonsiruktionen der vier Rippenkup- 
beln in der ehemaligen Hawptmoschee von Córdoba, 
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Berlin 1968; R. Fernández González, Aporlaciones 
a la localización de al-Madina al-Zahira, in Al- 
Mulk, iv (1964-5), 44-5; R. Gálvez Villatoro, Un 
documento inestimable para la historia de Córdoba: 
el calendario mozérabe de Recemundo, in BRAC, ix 
(1024), 237-69; E. Garcia Gómez, Notas sobre la 
topografia cordobesa en los Anales de al-Haham II 
por Usd Ravi, in And, xxx (x965), 319-79; M- 
Géme2-Morono, El arte arabe español hasta los 
almohades. Arie mozárabe, in Ars Hispaniae, iii 
(Madrid 1951); F, Hernández Ciménez, La techum- 
bre de la gran Mezquita de Córdoba, in Arch. Esp. de 
Arte y Arqueologia, iv, (1928), 191-225; idem, El 
codo én la historiografia arabe dela Mezquita Mayor 
de Córdoba. Contribución al estudio del monumento, 
in Al-Mulk, i (1961-2), 5-57; idem, El alminar de 
“Abd al-Rahman III en la Mesquita Meyor de 
Córdoba, Granada 1975; E. Lambert, L'histoire de 
la Grande-Mosquée de Cordoue aux VIII* ct IX* 
siècles d'après des textes inédits, in AIEO Algiers, ii 
(1936), 165-79; E. Lévi-Provencal, L'Espagne 
musulmane au Xe siècle. Institutions et vie sociale, 
Paris 1932; idem, Hist, de PEsp. Mus., Paris 1950-3, 
Span, tr. by E. García Góraez, in Historia de Espana. 
dirigida por R. Menéndés Pidal, iv, v, Madrid 
(050-7); M. Muñoz Vázquez, Los banos arabes de 
Córdoba, in Al-Mulk, ii (1961-2), 53-177; M. Ocaña 
Jiménez, Las puertas de la medina de Córdoba, in 
And., iii (1935), 143-51; idem, La Basilica de San 
Vicente y la Gran Mezquita de Córdoba, ibid., vii 
(1942), 347-66; idem, articles on al-Madrua al- 
Záhira, Madinat al-Zahri? and Mezquita de Cór- 
doba, in Diccionario de Historia de España, Madrid 
1952; idem, Notas sobre la Córdoba de Ibn Hazm, 
in Al-Mulk, iii (1963), 53-62; idem, Córdoba mu- 
sulman, in Córdoba, colonia patricia, corte, etc., 
León 1975, 25-48; B. Pavón Maldonado, Memoria 
de la excavación de la mesquita de Madinat al-Zahrá, 
Madrid 1956; idem, La loa doméstica de Madinat 
al-Zahra?, in And., xxxvii (1972), 191-227; idem, 
La formacion del arte hispanomusulman. Hacia un 
corpus de la ornamentación del Califato de Cordoba: 
decoración geométrica vectilinen, in ibid., xxxviii 
(1973), 195-242; H. Stern, Les mosaiques de la 
Grande Mosquée de Cordoue, Berlin 1976; L. Torres 
Balbás, articles published in And.: Basas califalès 
decoradas, ii (1934), 342-4; Reparación de la 
techumbre de la mezquita de Cordoba en el siglo 
XVIII, iv (1936-9), 171-3: Restauración en el siglo 
XVIII de la ctipula que precede at miprib de la. 
mezquita de Córdoba, ibid., 198-200; Nuevos datos 
documentales sobre la construcción de la Mesquita 
de Córdoba en el reinado de ‘Abd al-Rabmán 11, vi 
(1941), 411-22; La Albolafia de Córdoba y la gran 
noria toledana, vii (1942), 461-9; Un nuevo ciervo 
califal de bronce, ix (1944), 167-73; Excavaciones en 
Madinat al-Zahra (1926-1936 y 1943), xi (1946), 
439-42; La portada de San Esteban en la mesquita 
de Córdoba, xii (1947), 127-44; Restauración de las 
ruinas del salón de ‘Abd ai-Rahmán III en Madinat 
al-Zahri?, xiii (1948), 446-72; Nuevos datos sobre 
la mesquita de Córdoba. cristianisada, xiv (1949), 
455-7; idem, Arie hispanomusulmdn hasia la caida 
del Califato de Córdoba, in Historia de España diri 
gida por R. Menéndez Pidal, v (1957), 331-788; 
idem, La Mezquita de Córdoba y Madinat al-Zahra, 
Madrid 1952; R. Velázquez Bosco, Medina Azzahra 
y Alamiriya, Madrid 1912; idem, Excavaciones en 
‘Medina A zahra, Memoria de lo descubierto en dichas. 
excavaciones redactada por el delegado- director de las 
mismas, Madrid 1923. 
(C. F. Sxvaorp - (M. OcARA Jruewez]) 


AL-KURTUBI, Anü ‘Ano Atti MUHAMMAD B 
ABMAD 3. Aol Bakr D. FARADI AL-ANSARÜ Al 
Kyazrapyl ar-AnpaLust, Muslim scholar of the 
Malik, law school, an expert on hadith and well- 
known for his commentary on the Kur'ân, He is the 
subject of an article in the Dibidj of Ibn Farbün, 
which is devoted to biography of the Maliki fukakd? 
of Spain and the Maghrib up till the 8th/r4th century. 
He also features in an article in Nafh alib of al- 
Makkarī. Very little information is known concerning 
his life, Born in Spain, he was one of those who 
travelled outside this country (al-Makkari), Al- 
Dhahabi is said to have written of him: “He travelled, 
he wrote and he took lessons from the masters.” In 
fact, he made his way to the Orient and settled at 
Munyat Abi 'I-Khusayb in Upper Egypt (Minat Bani 
Hhasib in the version of Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat, v, 
335); he died and was buried there in 671/1272, 

Al-Dhahabi says of him, in his Ta'ribk al-Islam, 
that he was an imdm versed in numerous branches of 
scholarship, an ocean of learning whose works testify 
to the wealth of his knowledge, the width of his 
intelligence and his superior worth, Al-Kutubt, in his 
*Uyun. al-tacedrikh, refers to him in approximately 
the same terms. But in addition to being a conscien- 
tious scholar, he was remembered as a pious man, 
inclined towards asceticism and towards meditation 
on the life after death. He appeared in public attired 
in a single garment and wore a small cap (jakiyya) 
on his head. 

Among his masters, the best known is Abu 'l- 
‘abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar al-Kurtubi whose com- 
mentary on Muslim, al-Mufhin ft shark Muslim, he. 
studied. This man was an eminent Malikt jahii, 
born in Cordova in 578/1173, and died in Alexandria 
in 656/1259. (He was a teacher of traditions and a 
foremost expert on the Arabic language. He travelled 
in the Orient where his reputation became wide- 
spread. Al-Nawawl quotes his Mufhim in a number 
of places ín his own work.) There is mention of two 
other masters from whom he learned hadith: the 
háfiz Abū “Ali al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Bakri, and the páfi Abu 'l-Hasan *AII b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘All b. Hafs al-Vabsubi. 

Among his works, his biographers first mention his 
commentary on the Kur’an intitled al-Djami* li- 
abhdm al-Kur'án wa "I-mubayyin ld tadammana 
min al-sunna wa-dyat al-furkan. Then they refer to 
the following titles: al-Asd, on the interpretation of 
the most beautiful names of God; al-Tadittay fi afjal 
al-adkhár, where "he followed the pattem of the 
Tibydn of al-Nawawi, while producing a more com- 
plete: work and making use of greater learning”; 
Kitáb al-Tadhhira bi-umas al-akhira [see AL-MAHDI); 
Shark al-Tabasgi; Kita Kam® al-hirg bi eukd wa 
Thana a waradd dhill al-sual bi "kuin wa 'I- 
shafa‘a, which Ibn Farbün considers the best example 
of writing in this genre; and an Urdjiza, where the 
names of the Prophet were brought together. All 
these titles testify eloquently to the religious pre 
occupations of al-Kurtubl. 

His commentary is of great richness and of great 
utility, All the authors who have spoken of al- 
Kurtubl acknowledge it and insist on the benefit 
which may be derived from it. From the introduction 
onwards, be pats emphasis on the worth of the 
Kuran, on the elevated rank of those who are its 
“bearers”, on the eminence in the eyes of God of 
those who make an effort (idjtihdd) to derive from 
it by éstinbag teaching which conforms to the ma‘ant, 
that is to say, to that which God wishes to signify: 
“what is known with certainty by the man who 
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knows tlie Bock of God, is that he is to reject that 
which He forbids and to remember that which has 
been explained to him in this Book, to fear God and 
stand in awe of Him, to hold himseif under His 
protection, and to abstain from disobeying Him 
through shame in respect to Him; then he is charged 
with the burdens of the prophets (fa-innait humila 
abia "Lyusul) and he must beccrie a witness to the 
Resurrection before adepts of religions of a different 
persuasion (mia). Such is the high estimation 
placed by al-Kurtubf on the role of the commentator. 

The entire Introduction is divided into chapters 
which constitute a sort of ethic, methocology and 
theology of the commentary. Attention is drawn to 
the superior qualities of the Kuran (faddil al- 
Kur’än) which comes from the light of the essence of 
God (fa-husea min nar dhatihi); God gives his servants 
the strength to bear it (4 ff.). Then (ro), al-Kurtubi 
turns to the manner of reading the Book of God 
(kayfiyyat al-tilázra lé-Kitad Allah) in a chapter which 
may be compared with that of al-Ghazall in the Jia”, 
intitled Adab irat al-K vr'im: he discusses at length 
the problem of knowing whether the Kur%inic text 
may be chanted or set to music: he maintains that 
it is impious to believe that the Kur'ân requires 
embellishment by the human voice. An important 
chapter (17) concerns the inward dispositions of men 
who pursue knowledge of the Kur'án: they must rid 
themselves of all hypocritical consideration of the self 
Wabdiit mim ai-riy@) and, turning towards God 
through faba and íniba, attain with self-purification 
to perfect sincerity (jjtifas). This could be interpreted, 
on account of the opposition of the two terms riyd* 
and íkilis, well-known in SOfism, as a sign of deep 
mystical piety, and this is confirmed by the passage 
which follows (20) dealing with that which the sou! 
must observe and not neglect. Then comes a technical 
chapter (23) on the ifräb of the Kur’än and the effort 
which must be made to read and recite it correctly. 
A few more headings may be noted: Value of com- 
mentary and commentators (26): That respect for 
the Book and its sacred character is an obligatory 
requirement of the reader and of the “bearer” of the 
Kur’an (27); Against a commentary based on personal 
point of view (ry) (31); On interpretation (rabyim) 
of the Book through the suma of the Prophet (37); 
How to study and understand the Book and the 
Sunna (39); and On the meaning of the saving of the 
Prophet: "This Kur’an has been revealed according 
to seven letters” (or readings:) muzztla “alā sab§ol 
ahruf); "therefore read according to that which is the 
easiest for you” (41). Particularly interesting is the 
chapter (49) on the unity (djam*) of the parts of the 
Kur’an; it comprises a precise and concise history 
of the text, as far as the recension of ‘Uthman, with 
a study of the arrangement (fasfib) of the sūras and 
verses (so). After which, al-Kurtubi defines the 
meaning of the words sura, dya, halima, karf (65), 
and he replies to the question as to whether there 
are in the Book words foreign to the Arabic language 
(68), which leads him to speak of the inimitability 
of the Kuran (idjaz al-Kur'an) (59), of which he 
examines ten aspects: 1. the extraordinary stylistic 
arrangement (al-narm al-badi*); 2. the method (ustúb), 
different to all those followed by the Arabs; 3. the 
penetrating eloquence (djazd/a) which cannot be that 
€f any created being; 4. the information regarding 
events of the past since the beginning of the world 
Until the revelation given to Mubammad; 5. the 
power to handle the Arabie language in a way that 
mo Arab has been able to do, which has lod to the 
unanimous consensus on the fact that God “has 
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placed every word and every letter in its correct 
place"; here al- Kurtubi refutes the Mu'tazill concept. 
ot i'dii 6. the fulfilment of promises, whether 
absolute, or accompanied by a condition; 7. informa- 
tion concerning the future; 8. the teaching of ahAdm, 
the permitted and the forbidden constituting the 
sustenance of all men (hiwdm díami* al-andm); the 
sonorous phrases (al-hikam al-bdligha) of which the 
number and the nobility are beyond the abilities of 
a human being; and ro. the coherence (tandsud) 
between all that is contained in the Book whether 
of manifest or arcane nature, without any contradic- 
tion. The introduction ends with reflections on the 
isti'üdka and the basmala. 

The commentary of akKurtub is principally 
distinguished by the recourse to a very great number 
of hadiihs. Many are found here which are not 
mentioned by al-Tabar and, unlike his eminent 
predecessor, al-Kurtubl is more interested in the 
content (matu) than in the process of transmission. 
The hadiths are therefore assembled for the purpose 
of the reply that they offer to the question raised by 
the verse under discussion. Above all, the work 
consists of exegeses designed to clarify the meaning 
and implication of the Law. On this point, his work 
approximates to the composition of a treatise of 
us and of furi*, and it can be understood how 
Ahmad ‘Abd al-‘Aifm al-Bardünl, in the preface to 
the second edition of the Tafsir, should write: “This 
work is such that the reader can almost dispense with 
the study of works of fikh.” 

Al-Kurtubl also devotes considerable space to 
philological and stylistic commentary, founded on 
the vast knowledge that he had of the work of 
grammarians, of works of rhetoric, as well as of books 
of adab. In addition, there are brief references to the 
theological ideas of kaliim, accompanied by discussion 
of doctrines. For example, with regard to the verse 
(11, 7) “God has set a seal on their heart", he gives 
the Sunni interpretation and rejects that of the 
Kadariyya. But, unlike Fakhr al-Din al-RAzl, al- 
Kurtubi does not attempt to derive philosophical 
notions and conceptions from Kur?inic verses. Thus, 
when explaining the word Rayyüm (Il, 255) in the 
verse of the Throne, al-Razi interprets it at once as 
denoting âim lindhatihi (existing through Himself) 
as Ibn Sina defined it in the 7skárát, and he draws 
from this all the metaphysical consequences: al 
Kurjubi simply gives it the sense, according to 
Katada, of al-ká?im bi-tadbir má khalaka (He who 
concerns Himself with the government of His crea- 
tion), or, according to al-Hasan al-Basri, the sense of 
al-k@im ‘ala kulli nafs bi-má Rasabat, He who 
exercises His surveillance over every soul and that 
which it acquires, with 2 view to recompensing ít 
according to its actions. 

Finally, al-Kurtubi reduces considerably, but not 
entirély, the dependence on interpretations and 
especially elucidations based on accounts furnished 
by rabbinical legends, apocryphal gospels and other 
equally unreliable sources. Thus he makes very little 
use of the isrd#liyyal (g.2.], unlike al-Tabari and even 
al-Razi, 

Bibliography: Given in the article. The Tafsir 
is quoted according to the 3rd Cairo edition (Dar 
al-Kutub), 1387/1967. (R. Arxatoez) 
AU-KURTUBI, Yauvà B. (UMAR B. SaSpON AL- 

Azpl, poet and Mālikī jurist, born in Cordova 
in 486/1093. He travelled extensively in the east, 
visiting Cairo, Baghdad and Damascus for th 
purpose of study, He died in Mawsil on the ‘Id al-Fi 
in 567/1172. His chief surviving literary works are 
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Dali*ü aLahkám, ‘Abidat al-Imäm “Ali, and the 
poem on Muslim religious observances, the Urdjiizat 
alwildim, also known as al-Mukaddima al-Kurpu- 
biyya, for which he is best known. The Urdjiiza sets 
out in summary form the basic observances of the 
five “Pillars of Islam” in rhyming couplets designed 
to be easy for children to memorise, but the contents 
of the poem are in no way simplified for the juvenile 
reader. The eighteen abvedb into which the Urdjtiza is 
divided deal both with the obligatory rul (far@ia) 
connected with each observance, and with rules which 
are recommended but not obligatory (sunan). 

The Urdjfiza has been the subject of two com- 
mentaries, those of Ahmad b. Zarrük al-Fàsi (died 
898/1493) and Mubammad b. Ibràhim b. Kblid 
Tatà't (died 941/1535). 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikin, Wafaydt, ed. 

M. M. ‘Aba al-Hamld, Cairo r949, v, 219-21; 

Brockelmann, GAL, I, 551, $ 1, 763; Kabbata, 

MuSdjam al-mwalliftn, xiii, 216. For the text of 

the Urdisizat al-wildan, with an English translation, 

see R. Y. Ebied and M. J. L. Young, The Urjazat 
al-wildan of Yahya al-Qurtubi (486-567/1093-1173), 
in IQ, xviii (1976), 15-32; Les Ned’mou de Ebuou 

A'chir et de el K'ortobi, ed, Si Salah el A'nteri, 

Constantine 1846. 

(R. Y. Estep and M. J. L. Youxe) 

KOS, a town of Upper Egypt situated on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, some 3o kim, to the north 
of the ruins of Thebes (al-Aksur/Luxor) where the 
course of the river is at its closest point to the Red 
Sea, or about 200 km. from Kusayr [9.0.]. 

This large village with a Coptic name, first called 
Ksa or Ksi (H. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des soms géo- 
graphiques contenus dans les textes kiéroglypkiques, v, 
Cairo 1928, 178) seems to have become a more 
important place with the name Apollinopolis Parva 
in the Ptolemaic age, when the Greek sovereigns of 
the znd and 3rd centuries A.D. undertook to develop 
‘commercial contacts between Egypt and Arabia Felix 
and the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Red 
Sea, and favoured the building-up in this region of 
various centres to the detriment of what was left of 
‘Thebes. The remains of the small Ptolemaic temple 
are still visible in the town. Under the Roman 
domination, Apollinopolis Parva was, like Coptos| 
Kift [7.01], although to a lesser degree, the terminus 
of the caravan route from Berenice; it took the name 
Diccletianopolis towards the end of the 3rd century 
A.D. A bishop of the town is mentioned among 
those present at the Council of Ephesus in 431. The 
Greck residents would appear to have been in a 
minority, and when the pressure exerted by nomadic 
peoples between the Nile and the Red Sea brought to 
an end contacts with the east and caused a decline 
of urban life, the town reverted to its Egyptian name 
(in Coptic form, Kés) more than a century before the 
Arab conquest; this name was retained, transcribed 
into Arabic as Kis. In the organisation of Arab 
Egypt, it belonged first to the Aira of Kift and al- 
Aksur. A rampart was constructed in about 212/827 
to protect the urban area against the attacks of the 
Bedia [gv]. 

Subsequently the town developed: al-Ya‘kobt 
noted towards the end of this century that it had 
taken the place of al-Aksur (Bulddn, BGA, vii, 334, 
tr. Wiet, 188) and according to al-Mas‘fidi, in the 
first half of the 4th/roth century, it had taken the 
place of Kitt (Muradi, ili, so = $893). The reason 
for this prosperity must doubtless be attributed to the 
trading of its merchants with Nubia; its administra- 
tive status, however, did not change, because the 


population of the tawn was basically Christian, and 
the Muslim community was comparatively small. 
Under the Fatimids, the restoration of contacts with 
the Indian Ocean through the ports of the Red Sea, 
especially ‘Aydhab [q.v] brought advantages, at first 
most notably to Uswin (g.0.], where goods unloaded at 
‘Aydhab joined the Nile. But at the time of the 
serious crisis experienced by the Fatimid caliphate in 
the mid-sth/xxth century, the occupation of the 
region of Uswan by the negro troops who took refuge 
there after being expelled from the capital, after 459/ 
1067, and the revolt of the Arab tribes of Upper 
Egypt, disrupted commercial traffic until the restora- 
tion of order by the vizier Badr al-Diamali [q.v.] in 
469/1077; the traders then adopted the practice of 
joining the Nile at Kas, thus avoiding the extreme 
south of Upper Egypt, where Uswan began to 
decline. The governor of the Upper Sa'id, given the 
task of maintaining order in the region, installed him- 
self in the town which became the new capital of the 
south and a point of surveillance on the situation in 
the Red Sea. Kits was henceforward an important 
market on the major trade-route with the Far East, 
frequently mentioned in the documents of the Geniza 
of Cairo on account of the presence of a Jewish 
community providing a staging-post for these 
exchanges. 

The establishment in Palestine of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem, which cut the normal route of the 
Pilgrimage to the Hidjaz, deflected towards Kis a 
large proportion of the pilgrims (who used to embark 
at ‘Aydhab, which lies opposite Mecca) and added 
still further to the increase of traffic. A mint was 
established there in 516/1122 (al-Makrial, ii*ag, iii, 
93) and no doubt continued to function there until 
the arrival of the Ayyübids. In the troubled times 
that marked the decline of the Fatimid caliphate, the 
role of the governor of the Upper Sa'ld was seen as 
“the most important post after the vizierate" (Ibn 
al-Athir, xi, ror) and an ante-room of power, to 
which the careers of the viziers Rigwan and Shiwar 
also bear witness. 

In 530/t153, Tali b. Ruzzayk ordered the con- 
struction of the mosque and gave to the town one of 
the finest minbars of the Fatimid epoch; the Muslim 
community grew, apparently through the installation 
of families from Uswin and Isai; but the town 
continued to have a Christian majority. 

‘The abolition of the Shi Fatimid caliphate seems 
to have been strongly felt; from 562/1167, Kas was 
besieged by the Sunal troops of Shirküb, who did 
not succeed in capturing the town, and it seems to 
have been affected by the revolts in Upper Egypt 
that followed Saladin's accession to power in Cairo, 
However, when the Ayyabids reverted to the policies 
of the Fatimids in the area of the Red Sea, the growth 
of Küs continued. 1t served as a point of arrival for 
Yemeni traders in Egypt and it was a staging-post for 
the merchants of the “Alexandrian Karim” (al- 
Nuwayri [see kXiuT]). This flow of wealth into the 
town was reflected in the agricultural prosperity of the 
surrounding countryside, where the growing of sugar- 
cane was developed, and Kis became a centre for 
sugar production. The urban area outgrew 
fortifications, and in the 7th/r3th century Yàküt 
considered it the third city of Egypt, after Cairo and 
Alexandria (Mushiarik, ed. Wüstenfeld, 362). Cultural 
life developed; the poets Ibn Matrüb and Baba? al- 
Din Zuhayr spent part of their lives in Ks. The town 
was nevertheless unable to play the part of a regional 
capital because the minds of the growing Muslim 
community of Kis were not reconciled to Sunni 
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Islam: the influence of the Sunni counter-reformation 
promoted by the pietist school in the neighbouring 
town of Kind [g.v.] led to the founding of the first 
madrasa of Kis in 607/120. Henceforward Küs 
became in its turn a centre for the propagation of 
Sunnl Islam in Upper Egypt. 

It is under the Babri Mamlüks that the town 
seems to have reached its zenith, even though the 
inclusion of Egypt in a political unity embracing the 
Syrian states had long ago deprived the governors of 
Küs of the power that they had enjoyed in the last 
days of the Fatimid caliphate. The expeditions 
mounted against the Christian kingdom of Nubia in 
the last quarter of the 7th/15th century and at the 
beginning of the Sth/:4th one contributed to the 
maintenance of a strategic role for the town, its main 
function being to control the highways of the South, 

Doubtless following the collapse of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and especially since the start 
of the Mamlük period, the pilgrims to the Hidjaz for 
the most part reverted to the route via the Gulf of 
Suez, but a certain number continued to use the 
*Aydháb route, and traders still frequented it. Kis 
was then known to Europeans as a staging-post in 
the transporting of spices. The profits from large. 
scale commerce, but also from urban craftsmanship 
(textiles in particular), created the wealth of its 
markets. The Christian community continued to be 
important and perfectly integrated into the Mamliik 
state (they were employed in the administration of 
the funds of the sultans and amirs); it was during 
this period that Athanasius of Küs drafted in Arabic 
his grammar of the Coptic language, But the Muslim 
community now played a dominant role. Nothing, 
however, of an architectural nature remains of the 
Muslim city which seems to have developed around 
the ancient town, never penetrating the Christian 
enclave with its churches, grouped round the Pha- 
Tacnic temple; this is because the severe post- 
mediaeval decline affected this peripheral zone first. 
The names are known, however, of some fifteen 
places of education, madrasas or mosques, including 
a dar al-hadith, whose Sunnt Muslim teaching was felt 
throughout Upper Egypt, eliminating the last traces 
of Shi*ism which in the MamlOk period continued to 
hold out only in Udfü, creating a movement of 
people from the minor centres of the province to Küs, 
and from Kas to Cairo, and ultimately spreading 
Islamic culture in Upper Egypt to an unprecedented 
extent, The Shafift chief Aad? Taki al-Din Ibn Dakik 
alId al-Kushayri, al-Nuwayri and al-Udfuwi were 
the products of this social and cultural phenomenon. 

‘The factors which had assisted the expansion of 
the town disappeared altogether towards the end of 
the Babri period and at the beginning of the Circas- 
sian era. The fight against the Arab tribes, con- 
stantly growing in strength since the disappearance 
of Christian Nubia permitted them useful access 
towards the upper Nile valley and Sudanese Africa, 
necessitated the dispatching and then the mainte 
nance of military units at other points of the valley, 
especially at Asyüt [g.x.], from the middle of the 
8th/r4th century. On account of changes affecting 
the equilibrum between the Arab tribes controlling 
the highways, the use of the route from ‘Aydbab to 
Küs came to be endangered following the disorders 
of 767/1365-6: goods still had to be transported to 
Kos via Kusayr until, faced with the instability 
prevailing over Mamlük territory as a result of the 
decline of the administration of the Babri Mamlüks, 
the traders decided to avoid Upper Egypt, unloading 
their wares at Tür in the Sinai peninsula, closer to 
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the Mediterranean. This occurred perhaps from 776] 
1374-5 onwards, the date at which a serious drought 
affected Kas and the surrounding region. (al-Malirizl, 
Khițai, ed. Wiet, iii, 300). 

Henceforward, the major commerce of the spice 
trade only occasionally passed through Küs. The 
town, living on its assets, nevertheless remained 
probably the most important urban centre of Upper 
Egypt until the catastrophic crisis at the start of the 
gth/tsth century: famine, epidemic and political 
upheaval. According to al-Maķrizi, the plague of 
808/1405-6 killed 17,000 people at Kas (Khifaf, ed. 
Wiet, iv, 124), oc a large section of the population, In 
the unfavourable demographic context of the oth/ 
15th century, and in view of the total transformation 
of the segional framework which had formerly 
promoted the prosperity of the town, this destruction 
of the fabric of the town proved irreparable. When 
the Mamlak state had succeeded in surmounting the 
problems of the early decades of the century, at least. 
from the time of the sultanate of Barsbiy (q.0.] 
onwards, the governor of Küs was nothing more 
than a secondary figure under the authority of the 
hashif of Asyüt. A section of the Muslim élite ap- 
parently left this declining city, and the proportion 
of the population formed by Christians began to rise 
once more, in an Upper Egypt no longer invigorated 
by commerce of any kind and henceforward less 
Islamised then the rest of the country. Commercial 
relations, on a reduced scale, with tho Red Sea 
through the Kusayr highway, now tended to be 
directed from Kina, and not from Kis; it was to 
Kind that the had? was transferred after the Ottoman 
corquest. The major regional centre was hence- 
forward Girga [q.], where the Hawwaci Bedouins 
[gx] settled; their hegemony was gradually estab- 
lished over the region in the course of the 9th/r5th 
century and was to be maintained until the end of the 
18th century. The material ruin of the mediaeval 
Muslim urban cadre seems to have been essentially 
brought about during the rth century, a period 
when the city, although the seat of a kdshif, appears 
to have sunk to its lowest depths of degradation and 
dilapidation. It only recovered a certain degree of 
vitality in the second half of the 18th century, 
although the population numbered only 5,000 at the 
time of the French expedition. 

The renewal of the town dates from the end of 
the xoth century. The swelling of the population 
following the rural exodus to towns, the opening-up 
of the town towards the outside world by means of 
education dispensed by foreign missions and the 
Egyptian state, and the installation of a modern 
sugar-producing industry, have brought about the 
rebirth of a expansive urban area, where, apart from 
a fow isolated remains, nothing bears witness to the 
ancient mediaeval centre. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given 
in the article, soe J. Maspero and G. Wiot, Maté- 
riaux pour servir à la géographie de l Egypte, Cairo 
1919, 155 ff.; J-Cl. Garcin, Un cenire musulman. 
de la Haule-Egypte médiévale: Qs, Cairo 1976. 
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KÜS OWASİ (see kosowa]. 
KUSANTINA [see xustantina]. 
AL-KUSANTINI (in dialect Ksentint, in French 

Ksentini) Rasmin, Algerian dramatist, comic 

actor and song-writer. Under his real name Ibn 

al-Akhdar (pronounced Bel-Lakhdar) he was born on 

11 November 1887 at Bouzarea (a surburb of Algiers), 

His father, a shoemaker, was a native of Constantine, 

As a child he attended a Kur'anic school, where his 
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progress was mediocre, and he learned French in the 
street, Some years later he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker. In 1909 he married one of his cousins 
by whom he had two daughters, both dying in 
infancy. Having grown up in a class of petty Algerian 
artisans, nostalgic for the past and constantly on the 
verge of poverty, al-Kusantin! inherited a dual 
legacy of bitterness and failure. He felt ill at ease in 
his milieu, from which he brusquely broke away in 
1914, abandoning his wife and setting out to travel 
the world. During the first months of the war he 
Worked as a merchant seaman; Marseilles, Malta, 
Salonica, India, China and America were all to be 
visited in turn by this son of the Mediterranean, this 
bit of a "card", insatiably curious, interested in 
everything but attached to nothing. 

Four years later he returned to France, where he 
worked for a while in a factory in Normandy and 
married a Frenchwoman. In 1920 he moved to Paris 
and obtained employment as a cabinetmaker in the 
workshop of a large store. It was at this time that he 
began attending theatres and he even played a 
number of walk-on parts, in particular at the Alham- 
bra, the Chatelet and the Odéon. 

Returning to Algiers in 1926, he rapidly became 
friendly with some amateur comic actors (*Allalü, 
Dabmiin, Bash Djarrab), and, a few months later, he 
appeared in public for the first time in a play by 
‘Allald, Bou AMine (Ba *AMlin), a play which owed 
its success to his flair for energetic bufoonery 
From the very start he made a powerful impressi 
with his innate acting talent and his unusual gift for 
improvisation, expressing himself not only with his 
face but with his whole body, from head to foot; he 
was all movement. His silhouette, his mime, the 
twinkle of his eye, the unexpected laugh gave a sharp 
edge to each response emphasising the word, with an 
incomparable shaft of humour. To call him a come- 
dian would be an understatement he was a spectacle. 

In fact, he was still not sure at this time how to 
make his own entry into the threatre, and his first 
attempt—ai-‘Ad alwifi, "The promise kept", a 
drama in three acts performed in Algiers in March 
1927, was far from being a masterpiece. After this 
failure, he was luckier the following year with a 
comedy (Bi Borma), which was warmly received by 
the Algerian public. 

Over the next ten years, al-KusantinI was to 
compose, stage and act in twenty-five plays, as well 
as a number of farces, most of which have been lost. 
In this brief space of time he chalked up a number of 
important dates in the history of the young Algerian 
theatre. In fact, his successes were as varied as were 
the responses of the public and the critics, and the 
conditions under which the plays were staged. Even 
the settings varied: sometimes the municipal theatre 
of Algiers, Constantine or Oran, sometimes a cinema 
auditorium, sometimes, in a rural district, a hastily- 
adapted barn. Furthermore, these performances 
generally gave only a meagre profit to the author 
and his colleagues, actors, singers, dancers and 
musicians, 

During this same period, al-KusantinI played 
minor roles in French films like Sarati le Terrible and 
Pépé le Moko, alongside Harry Baur and Jean Gabin. 

After 1938 he practically stopped writing for the 
stage, but, deeply attached to his profession, he was 
acting in the plays of his successor, Muby! ‘I-Din Bash 
Tarzi, almost to his last day. He died in Algiers on. 
2 July 1944, having lived for close on twenty years 
the somewhat austere existence of the milieu to 
which he belonged; he was however, a straight- 


forward man, generous and sincere, an enemy of all 
forced pretence and all hypocrisy. 

Written in Algerian dialect and almost entirely 
unpublished, al-Kusantini’s work covers a wide 
variety of genres. But ia spite of the diversity of 
form, the central core is one of powerful originality. 
Mis work comprises: 

(a) Approximately two hundred satirical songs, for 
the most part on moral and social themes, often 
written as parodies of well-known Arabic and French 
songs. About a hundred have been recorded on disc. 
The most successful of these are: Mon taht L-o*didr, 
“Under the veil"; Wlid Lbläs, "The father's son"; 
Kala hulnd "The gossips"; Bih grelo “That gives him 
the itch”; Djart Sid-Abmad "My cousin Sid Ahmad”: 
Z-aman theddal “Times have changed”; 

(b) About thirty sketches, composed of series of 
humorous and entertaining scenes with two or three 
characters, accompanied by songs, in a realistic 
setting, that of the Algerian petit-bourgeoisie, whose 
foibles and vices are energetically satirised. Half 
of these have been recorded on disc: the peasant 
before the judge, the rustic and the man-about-town, 
the drunkard, the old man and the old woman, the old 
woman and the ghost, the mysterious table, the 
unwilling sportsman Bachir, etc. 

(c) Twenty-five stage-plays, listed below in chrono- 
logical order: 1. al-‘Ahd al-wafi (see above); 2. Bi 
Bórwa, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 22 March 1928; 
3 Zeghireblane ou les deux’ mangeurs de haschisch et 
le fils du roi (Zrirabbüm), comedy in three acts, 
Algiers, rs February 1929; 4. Tans w-#l-Dja:@ir, 
“Tunis-Algiers”, revue in two acts, Algiers, rr March 
1929; 5. Khada Mábi "Take my book", comedy in 
three acts, Blida, 13 November 1929; 6. Bata Kaddür 
abtonma® "Bibi Kaddour the Envious", or "My 
cousin from Istanbul", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
20 December 1929; 7. Lundja 'I-Andalusiyya, comedy 
in five acts, Algiers, 28 February 1930; 8. Shedd rühzk 
“Take care", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 25 
January 1931; 9. Thukba fzl-ard "A hole in the 
ground”, comedy in three acts, Algiers, 18 February 
1931; 10. Canad "Carry on talkiing!", comedy in three 
acts, Algiers, 11 January 1932; 11. Ba Sebst “The 
man with the pipe", comedy in three acts. Algiers, 
18 January 1932; 12. “Aysha w-Béndi, comedy in 
four acts, Algiers, 22 January 1932; 13. l-Mursidn, 
“The lunatic asylum", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 
25 January 1932; t4. Faded "They woke up!", revue 
in two acts and twelve tableaux, Algiers, 5 February 
1932; 15. Ya rast yà ráshá “It's her or it's me!", 
comedy in two acts, Algiers, 7 February 1932; 16. 
Zid a/Hh "Outdo him!", melodrama in three acts, 
Algiers, 2 January 1933; 17. Alfah yasiarud, “Allah 
protect us!", comedy in three acts, Algiers, 23 
January 1933; 18. Baba Shikh, comedy in three acts, 
April 1933; 19. Takhir 21-3mn, “The time is ripe", 
comedy in three acts, Mascara, 1933; 20. Khüdni 
b-2s-sif, “Take me by force!” comedy in one act, 
Diidjeli, 20 November 1934; ar. Sbdbi diári “It's my 
neighbour's fault!”, comody in one act, Djidjelli, 20 
November 1934; 22. Shedd milih "Hold tight!", 
comedy in two acts, Orléansville, May 1935; 23. Kagba 
Ütil, comedy in two acts, Fez, 1936; 24. Ya hasra Uh, 
“All this trouble you're causing me!", melodrama in 
three acts, Bougie, 3 July 1936 (inspired by Marcel 
Paguol's film Angèle); 25. Ash bald "What are they 
saying?", comedy in three acts, Blida, 19 February 
1938. 

The theatrical work of al-Kusantini thus presents 
a rich variety. It is in fact possible to classify his 
plays as: drama (1); melodramas (2); revues (2); 
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farces (8), which were performed at public festivals 
and whose essential object was to entertain the 
spectators; moral comedies (7), where the author 
sativises Algerian society; and finally, comedies of 
character (5), which describe the failings and vices 
of humanity. But it is clear that such a classification 
cannot be absolute, since all these elements, or at 
least the majority of them, combine, to varying 
degrees, in each play: there Is a plot, simple to the 
point of being negligible, a depicting of morals and 
a description of human nature in general, set in 
motion with the full panoply of sarcasm, with man as 
a prey to a quasi-tragic contradiction, represented by 
the blunt and malicious rustic, or one of his rivals, 
the vagabond, the insecure, the unfortunate, con- 
demned to do battle in the jungle of society and 
struggling there in his own way, clumsily, nervously, 
sometimes craftily, his conscience never easy, but at 
the same time anxious for respectability, secretly 
longing to integrate kimself in the world which rejects 
him, always ready to accept the situation that 
presents itself, and even more than this, to be excited 
by outward appearances, as a means of approaching 
reality; in short, a Charlie Chaplin figure, drinking 
anisette and munching Barbary figs. 

The comedy of al-Kusantini depends to some 
extent on the characters, but more frequently on the 
situations, and also on the wit of the dialogue, which 
in most cases is not included simply for its own sake, 
but with the object of throwing light on a character. 

However, without being totally pessimistic, the 
themes tackled by al-Kusantint are not primarily 
light-hearted—a fact not uncharacteristic of a 
humorist. We find here the naive provincial cheated 
by flatterers and mischievous servants, vain bour- 
geois merchants exploited by swindlers, egotistical 
parents sacrificing the well-being of their children 
for their own interests or for sosial traditions, ete. 
But this gloom, which should not be exaggerated and 
which al- Kusantini, a keen observer, has drawn from 
his own experience of life, is always concealed beneath 
his comic sense. At the moment where comedy is 
in danger of turning into tragedy, farce intervenes, 
with its sometimes rather crude elements, and brings 
back the laughter. Predictably, under these circum- 
stances, the dénouemenis tend to be happy. Al- 
Kusantini is no more concerned than was Molière in 
making his endings plausible. Often, in fact, the 
dénouement should logically be an unhappy one; but. 
then it would no longer be a comedy. 

Al-Kusantini is a comic author and not a philo- 
sopher. It is vain to attempt the discovery of a 
coordinated doctrine in his works. However, it is not 
impossible to draw from his plays a group of ideas 
which make up what might be called a system of 
moralit 

Everything which is contrary to nature and 
hostile to reason js anathema to al-Kusaniml: the 
Prejudices which trap Algerian society in a stifling 
traditionalism, the superstitions which divert the 
faithful from true piety, the hypocritical distortion 
of religion to favour the machinations of corrupt 
individuals and profiteers, and the greed which trans- 
forms man into a kind of moral monster. Conversely, 
he is eager to spring to the defence of the young, 
even when they are not totally frreproachable. 

It is clear that such a philosophy might appear 
to be a somewhat superficial approach to the prob- 
lems; nevertheless, the fact remains that it is a 
Philosophy closely linked to the life experienced by 
the mass of Algerians between the First and Second 
World Wars, concerned with the images that people 


saw around them every day, in the street as well as 
within their families, and this is fairly remarkable. 

Al-Kusantini confined himself in general to 
making rough drafts, sketching out his ideas, laying 
down the simple foundations of what was to become 
a play on the stage. His style also reflects this im- 
provisation: it is a comedy style, meaning that it 
commends itself better to performance than to 
reading. It is admirably suited to its purpose, natural, 
alive, full of ingenious features and significant images, 
always pleasing and witty, often provocative. 

In his satirical verses, which by contrast were 
written before being sung, the phrases are short and 
staccato, punctuated by exclamations and rhetorical 
appeals; it could be said that they represent an almost 
breathless approach to the pursuit of emotion. 

In conclusion, it is thanks to al-Kusantint that 
Arabic comedy rose for the first time in Algeria to 
heights similar to those attained, for example, in 
Athens with Aristophanes, in Rome with Plautus and 
Terence, and in France with Georges Courteline. 

For his high qualities of theme and of form, in 
drama as well as in his satirical songs, al-KusantInl 
deserves to be long remembered. 
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KUSAYLA s. Laszam, or Kastiza was, in the 
tradition of the Massinissa and of Jugurtha, one of 
the most eminent figures in the struggle ot 
the Berbers to preserve their independence. 
in 55/674, at the time when the maid Abu 'l- 
Mubádjir Dinar came from Egypt to replace ‘Ukba 
b. Nüfif as governor of the recently-conqueced 
province of the Maghrib, Kusayla was certainly 
"king" of the Awraba, a broad alliance of tribes of the 
Barinis group, for the most part sedentary. The 
territory of the Awraba was centred at that time on. 
the region of Tiemcen, called Pomaria in antiquity, 
and it probably stretched from west of the Aurès 
range to Wallla (= Volubilis) to the north of Fez. It 
may be recalled that Idris [g.v] was brought to 
power by the Awraba of Wallla, At the time of the 
conquest, the majority of the latter were no doubt 
Christianised. In fact, according to al-Bakri their 
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capital Tlemcen maintained, along with the features 
of its ancient civilisation, a large Christian population 
until the sth/11th century. It was at Tlemcen that 
Abu 'I-Muhádjir was confronted by Kusayla. The new 
governor, preferring a policy of conciliation to one 
of force, took the opportunity of making an ally of 
the “king” of the Awraba. Kusayla became converted 
to Islam and henceforward lived with Abu "I 
hadjir at Takerwin which had replaced the capi 
founded by *Ukba b. Nàfi*, and the name of which, 
by its prefix, symbolised a full scheme of Arab- 
Berber agreement. 

The death of the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
Muawiya, led to a change of policy. In 62/681 «Ukba. 
set out once again for Ifrikiya, dreaming only of 
vengeance and a great djihdd. With him, the policy 
of subjugating the Berbers by force took on a new 
lease of life. His first act was to put Abu "I-Muhadjir 
in irons, to take Kusayla prisoner, and to re-instate 
as the capital, with its former name, the place which 
he had initially selected for the purpose during his 
first term of authority. Subsequently, forcing Abu 
"LMuhidji and Kusayla to accompany him, he 
embarked on the major expedition which was sup- 
posed to take him—there is no serious reason to 
doubt it—as far as the Atlantic. On the way, in spite 
of the warning of Abu "I-Muhadjir, he went out of his 
way to humiliate the Berber “king”. We are familiar 
with the typical scene, described in all the sources, 
where ‘Ukba, as a means of humiliating Kusayla, 
forces him to skin a sheep in his presence. 

In the early stages, the lightning campaign that 
he initiated, the more unexpected in that it followed 
the policy of peace and conciliation of his predecessor, 
seems to have had the advantage of surprise, which 
explains, in part at least, his initial decisive success, 
But resistance soon became orgarised. In fact, Ulba 
made no major conquest. The Baránis, the most 
tomanised of the Berbers, allied themselves with the 
Byzantines. The Awraba secretly made contact with 
Kusayla, their chief. He—it is not known from 
where—escaped from detention under "Ukba, and 
assumed leadership of the resistance. Over-confident 
in his successes, did "Ukba for his part, as all the 
sources assert, commit the foolish error of sending 
the bulk of his troops towards al-Kayrawan, keeping 
with him only a handful of men, some of three 
‘hundred horsemen? Was there an over-riding need to 
relieve the capital threatened by the Byzantines? Or 
was this mote simply a question of an act of in- 
discipline on the part of soldiers exhausted by a long 
and tedious campaign? Whatever the case may have 
been, to the south of Biskra, at Tahüda (= Thabu- 
deos), ‘Ukba found himself confronted by Kusayla 
at the head of powerful Barünis and Byzantine con- 
tingents, Here he found, along with all his men, 
including Abu 'I-Muhadjir, the epic and spectacular 
death of which he dreamed and which perpetuated 
his legend. A mausoleum, that of Sidi ‘Ulba, was 
erected on the site of the battlefield and became a 
centre for pilgrimage which is still revered today. 

At al-Kayrawün, there was panic, which illustrates 
the importance of Kusayla's victory and especially 
the strength of his forces. The idea of evacuating 
the country, proposed by Hanash al-San*áni, finally 
prevailed over that of resistance, supported by 
Zuhayr b. Kays al-Balawi, So the army withdrew. 
But al-Kayrawan did not lose the whole of its Arab 
and Muslim population. It had already advanced 
beyond the status of a simple military camp, a fact. 
which deserves underlining. Between the years 64-9/ 
683.8, it became the capital of a huge Berber kingdom 


ruled by Kusayla. Ibn *ldhri (Bayan, i, ar) notes 
that: "Kusayla granted amdn to the Muslims who 
had stayed in al-Kayrawàn. He established himself 
there as sovereign (amir) of all the inhabitants of 
lfrikiya and the Maghrib, including the Muslims 
present in that area." Hence no xenophobia, no 
persecution, no religious fanaticism. We may under- 
line this fact, reported by witnesses who had no cause 
to flatter their adversaries, Kusayla himself, we are 
assured, took care not to renounce Islam after his 
victory. These measures are sure evidence of a 
political programme designed to deprive the Arabs 
of any religious pretext for invading the Maghrib 
‘once again. 

But the wave of conquest was not yet exhausted. 
When the crisis which arose in the East with the 
revolt of Ibn al-Zubayr had abated, Zuhayr b. Kays 
al-Balaw! set out for Ifrikiya with a strong army. 
Kusayla, who was not sure of the conditions pre- 
vailing at his rear in al-Kayrawan, chose to go and 
wait for his enemy at Mams, $o km. to the west of 
the capital, thus in a region where mountains could 
offer refuge in the event of defeat. The battle, in 
which he lost his life, went against him. But it should 
not be believed that it was as decisive as our sources 
claim. In fact, although victorious, Zuhayr preferred 
to evacuate the region again, so as not to succumb to 
the good things of this world, so we are told. In turn, 
he met his death on the return journey, at Barka 
where the Byzantines had effected a landing. Was 
this supposed to be a combined operation, designed 
to catch the Arabs in the Ifrikiyan trap, a plan which 
failed because of poor co-ordination? If Kusayla's 
attempt to found a great empire governed from the 
city founded by ‘Ukba b. Náfi* had succeeded, the 
history of the Maghrib would certainly have taken a 
different turo. But were the Berbers ripe then for 
such a scheme? With al-Kahina (g.2.), the torch of 
resistance passed subsequently to the Butr, but with 
no more lasting success, 
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KUSAYR, a port situated on the African 
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shore of the Red Sea, a little to the north of lat. 
26°. A gap in the madreporic barrier which runs along 
the coast (A. Prompt, La vallée du Ni, in Bull. de 
UInstitut Egyptien, 3rd ser., 1891) has allowed at 
various periods of history the utilisation of this 
anchorage which, by virtue of the sweep described 
by the Nile towards the east at the level of Kift, 
Kis and Kini [gr], is in fact the nearest access 
from the sea to the Nile (about zoo km.). 

Remains of works from the period of the Middle 
Kingdom and from Ptolemaic times (P. Jouguet, in 
Histoire de la nation égyptienne, iii, 94-5) show that 
the site was used from ancient times onwards, 
although it lost its importance in the Roman period 
when, because of difficulties in navigation through 
the Red Sea to Suez, landing was proferred on the 
coast further to the south, at the port of Berenice, 
in the neighbourhood of the future ‘Aydhib, despite 
the increased distance along the track between the 
sea and the Nile thereby required (G, W, Murray, The 
Roman roads and stations and the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt, in Jnal. of Egyptian archaeology, xi [1925]). 
Towards the end of the Romano-Byzantine period, 
inadequate control of the regions through which this 
more southerly road passed probably brought Kusayr 
an increased importance, and at the opening of the 
Islamic period it served as a port of embarkation for 
pilgrims travelling to the Hidiaz, 

However, when the Fütimid caliphate in Cairo 
revived the ancient traffic of Greco-Roman times 
with the Yemen and the Indian Ocean shore lands, 
the security which was re-established in the moun- 
tainous desert between the Nile and the Red Sea 
favoured the use once more of the southerly route to 
‘Aydhib, a port which was moreover more or less 
opposite the holy places of the Hidjàz. From the end 
of the sth/11th century, the installation of the capital 
of Upper Egypt at Kos nevertheless brought a 
certain amount of traffic to Kusavr, even if it was 
still much less important than that of SAydhab. 
Whilst “Ayghāb was over two weeks’ journey from 
Kas, Kusayr is given as only three days’ journey 
from it, and is described as “the port of X05”. In the 
Mamlak period, naval units intended to maintain 
Mamlak control over the Red Sea were stationed 
there, and some commercial operations were con- 
ducted through Kusayr. The western portolans of 
the rgth century mix up, however, Küs and Kusayr 
(which last they pinpoint correctly but call "Chós"). 
‘The revival of Kusayr increased in tempo after 767| 
1365-6 when the abandoning of the *Aydhab road, by 
now increasingly unsure, brought about the decline 
of the latter port, from which large-scale commerce 
now turned away; but after some fifty years, it was 
‘Tox, on the Sinai peninsula, which inherited the role 
of fAydhab as the main spices port on the Red Sea. 

‘The local importance of Kusayr continued to grow 
in the gth/rsth century. Apart from the fact that 
the spice merchants sometimes still used it as à 
port of disembarkation, Kusayr became the main 
outlet for Upper Egypt on to the Red Sea. Corn 
exported to the Hidiáz travelled via Kusayr, which 
had become the departure port for the Pilgrimage and 
whence one could also travel to the ports of Ethiopia. 
‘The inconspicuous Christian missions which tried to 
establish relations with the Negus of Ethiopia set off 
from Kusayr, and Fra Mauro's map of 1460 gives it 
the name of "Cuser" (the site of ‘Aydhab further to 
the south symptomatically received thatof "Chaser"). 
Kusayr's primacy was all the more firmly established 
because the economic centre of gravity of the Upper 
Şad was from this time onwards fixed in the 


northern part of the province. The beginning of the 
Ottoman occupation saw the rise of Kind, which 
replaced Kas as the regional centre and also, it seems, 
as the main departure point for Kusayr. The greater 
part of commercial traffic continued to consist of 
corn, continuously despatched to the Hidjāz, and of 
Coffee imported from the Yemen. In the 18th century, 
Hawwara control over Upper Egypt did not harm 
the port's traffic, in fact the reverse, since Kugayr's 
situation along the route to the Indies attracted the 
attention of the French and British as much as that of 
the Beys of Cairo. Bonaparte's soldiers found at 
Kusayr an agglomeration essentially made up of 
stalls open to the sky, with a very scanty permanent 
population (this being also the case with ‘Aydhab in 
his time), and with Hidjaci influence very strong 
(Description de l'Égypte, État moderne, i, 193-202). 
Under Muhammad Alt, buildings for the Egyptian 
government were again set up at Kugayr. The small 
town became one of the district centres of the 
province of Kind. The pilgrim traffic remained each 
year the main source of activity for the port, but after 
1859 the Pilgrimage traffic was deflected to Suez. At 
the time of the 1897 census, Kusayr had ca. 1,802 
inhabitants. 
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KUSAYR 'AMRA (see ARCHITECTURE]. 

KUSAYY, an ancestor of Mubammad in the 
fifth generation and restorer of the pre-Islamic 
cult of the Ka‘ba in Mece 

His genealogy is unanimously given in all sources. 
as Kusayy b. Kilib b. Murra b. Kab b. Lu'ayy b. 
Fihr or Kuraysh b. Ghalib (Ibn al-Kalbl-Caskel, 
Gamiara, Tab. 4), and his life and exploits are 
recorded by our sources in three recensions which 
only differ from cach other in trifling details; these 
80 back to Muhammad al-KalbI (d. 146/763-4), Tbu 
Ishak (d. 150/757) and ‘Abd al-Malik b. «Abd al-Aztz 
b. Djuraydj a-Makkt (d. 150/767). Kusayy is re- 
presented, like the usual legendary type of hero who 
founds a city, as having passed his childhood and 
youth far from his native land and in obscurity: 
a younger son of Kilab b, Murra, a descendant of the 
Kuraysh whose supremacy in Mecca had been 
replaced by that of the Band Khuza'a, he loses his 
father soon after his birth and is taken by his mother 
Fátima bint Sa'd b. Sayal who had married again, 
her second husband bring a member of the tribe of 
Bani 'Udhra, to that new husband's tribe in the 
north of the Arabian Peninsula (ia the neighbourhood 
of Sargh, according to Ibn al-Kalbt (ín Ibn Sa'd, i/r, 
36, 26] a place on the Syrian frontier of the Hidjaz, 
near Tabük (Yàküt, iii, 77], or right into Syrian terri- 
tory near Yarmük [al-Bakrt, 773]); here his original 
name of Zayd was changed to Kusayy from the root. 
key, "to go far away". Having learned his true 
origir from his mother, he returned to Mecca where 
25 a result of his marriage with Hubba, the daughter 
of the Khuza' chief Hulay| b. Hubshiyya, who 
controlled all the arrangements for the worship of the 
Ka‘ba and the pilgrimage, he soon acquired an 
important position in the city. On the death of his 
father-in-law, Kusayy managed to succeed him in 
dus offices, either after a long struggle with the 
‘Khuzi%, or as a less reliable tradition has it by 
means of a tricky bargain which ho made with (Abü) 
Ghubshin, with the son or only some more distant 
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relative of Hulayl (ef. Ibn Durayd, al-Isititak, 277, 
7 with 282, 2). The detailed narrative of the events 
which brought Kusayy to fame is given in the article 
Knvzà*a. 

Becoming master of Mecca and guardian of the 
Kaʻba, Kusayy rebuilt the latter and organised its 
worship; he united the clans of the Kuraysh, who 
"were previously scattered, into a solid body which 
assured them the mastery of the town for the future; 
indeed it is even said that it was on this account that 
the name Kuraysh (from takarrasha, "to combine") 
replaced the old name Banu 'l-Nadr; Kusayy is said 
to have been called al-Mudjammi® “the re-uniter”, 
On his death, the sacred offices that had become his 
perquisites, were inherited by his four sons ‘Abd 
al-Dar, ‘Abd Manaf, ‘Abd al-*Uzzà and ‘Abd 
Kusayy, the second of whom through his son 
Hashim was the direct ancestor of the Prophet. The 
house which Kusayy had built himself quite close to 
the Ka'ba was henceforth the centre of the civil and 
religious functions of the Kuraysh under the name 
Dar al-Nadwa. To Kusayy is also attributed the 
discovery and digging of the well of al-‘Adjal (Kutb 
al-Din = Chron. Stadt Mekka, ed. Wüstenfeld, iii, 107, 
below; Baladhuri, Fwtüh, 48; Yàküt, iii, ro-20; al- 
Bakri, 646, cf. 766). 

From what has been said above, it is evident that 
the Kuraysh regarded Kusayy as their true founder 
and the founder of the Ka'ba. The antiquity of this 
tradition is attested by a verse of al-A‘shi (al-Bakri, 
489) and by several of Hassin b. Thàbit. Later 
historiography has tried to harmonise this old native 
tradition with the genealogical system which later 
became established and according to which Kuraysh 
= Fihr b. Malik b. al-Nadr (Wiistenfeld, Gencal. 
Tabellen, N.) as well as with the tradition quite 
different in origin and character of the Abrahamic 
cult of the Kaba and its vicissitudes under the 
Djurhum and the Khuza‘a. Kusayy is therefore to 
Mecca “what Theseus was for Athens and Romulus 
for Rome" (Caetani). In the present state of our 
knowledge, it is impossible to say whether he should 
be regarded as a historical personage transformed into 
a hero or the mythological transfiguration of a hero. 
His name is found, although by no means commonly, 
in the Arab onomasticon: a Mahik b. Kusayy al 
Solüll, a contemporary of Muhammad, is mentioned 
by Ibn al-Athir, Usd, vi, 14-15; Ibn Hadjar, al-Isdba, 
ed, Cairo vi, 257; the Diamhara of Ibn al-Kalbi 
(Caskel, Tab. 114) mentions a Kusayy b. ‘Aw and 
(Tab, 125) a Kusayy b. Milik, The fact that this 
name is to be recognised in the PSP of the Nabataean 
inscriptions and probably also in the Kovoas of a 
parchment from Dura on the Euphrates (cf. Cumont, 
Les fouilles de Doura-Europos, Paris 1926, 320) does 
mot justify us in concluding that it is of northern 
origin, since as we have seen, ít is found among 
different tribes. The tradition which makes Kusayy 
pass his childhood in Syria is in favour of the hypo- 
thesis which makes the worship of the Ka‘ba in- 
troduced, or at least renewed, as a result of in- 
fluences from the north; perhaps in some statements 
of tradition (c.g. al-Kalbi, quoted by Ibn Sad i/t, 
39, 1-11) we have an echo of an actual fact, namely 
that on the old cult of Hubal (g.v.}, “the idol of the 
‘Khuzi‘a" there was super-imposed that of al-*Uzzd 
and Manif-Manat, for which we have definite 
evidence in Northern Arabia in particular. 

In any case, the figure of Kugayy soon became 
legendary; his story, as we have seen, has the charac- 
teristic features of the legends of eponymous heroes; 
his alleged sons are only symbols of the part played 


by Kusayy in the religion of Mecca. If it is not quite 
true that he was the object of regular divine worship 
(the name ‘Abd al-Kusayy borne by one of his sons 
does not necessarily imply the divine character of the 
father), he was undoubtedly venerated according to 
the ancestor worship, which certainly existed in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, although we know very little about 
it. The eponymous hero of the people of al-Tà?if, 
Thakif, is analogous in character to Kugayy. The 
fatter’s memory remained particularly associated 
with the Dir al-Nadwa [po] 

Whatever the origins may be, it is certain that 
at the beginning of the 6th century A.D. the control 
of the Ha*ba and of the hadjdj was in the hands of 
a clan claiming descent from Kusayy and that the 
Kuraysh were agreed that he was the founder of 
their tribal unity. It is to be noted on the other hand 
that even if this clan included among its members 
some of the recognised chiefs of the Kuraysh, among 
others the Band Umayya, it was far from having 
complete political and financial control in its hands; 
the Band Makhzüm, for example, one of the most 
powerful families in Mecca, were not descended from 
Kusayy. It seems probable then that tho Meccan 
“republic” was constituted on the initiative and 
under the direction of the Band Kusayy, but that 
the latter were forced to admit into their social 
organism other clans having the same rights and 
privileges as themselves, although the prestige of 
noble blood and supremacy in religious matters 
always remained the exclusive prerogative of the 
Bana Kusayy- 
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KUSDAR, Ķuznár; the name of a town in 
mediaeval Islamic Balūčistān (ge), modern 
town and district of Khurdar in the former Kalàt 
state [see x1LAt] in Pakistan. It lies in lat. 27° 48' N 
and long 66° 37’ E. at an altitude of 4,030 feet, some 
85 miles south of Kalát; the long, narrow valley of 
the Kolachi River in which it is situated is strategic 
ally important as a nodal point of communications, 
from Karāči and Las Béla (g.0v.] in the south, from 
Kaččhl in the east, from Kalat in the north, and from 
Makrin and Kharan [q.t] in the west. 

Kuşdär was first raided by the Arabs under Sinan 
b. Salma al-Hudhali, who was appointed governor 
over the Indian marches early in MuSiwiya’s caliphate 
by Ziyid b. Abthi, and then by al-Mundbir b. al- 
 Djirüd al“Abdt (Palidhuri, Fulah, 433-4). The 4th/ 
roth century geographers mention it, together with 
Kizkinan or KIkàn [sec KiLAr] as one of the towns 
of the region of Taran or Tuwardn, which must have 
lain in the east-central part of Balitistin (see 
Minorsky, EI* art. Tárán), aud as being 80 farsakks 
from al-Mansüra in Sind. Kizkanan is mentioned in 
he middle years of this century as being the residence 
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of the local ruler, but Kusdar is described as tho chief 
town, with a citadel and a flourishing mercantile 
quarter, to which traders from Khurāsān, Kirmán 
and India resorted, and with fertile agricultural lands 
around it (Ibn HawkaP, 324-6, tr. Kramers and 
Wiet, 317-20; Mukaddasi, 476, 478, 486; Hudiid al- 
Salam, 123, 373; Yiküt, ed. Beirut, iv, 353; Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 331-2)- 
Kugdár was certainly the seat of the local ruler by 
the later years of the century, the timo of the rise of 
the early Ghaznawids, for in 367977-8 Scbüktigin 
reduced the ruler of Kusdir to obedience. However, 
his son Mabrnüd of Ghazna had to come once more 
and attack Kusdar in goz/torr and make its ruler 
tributary ("Utbi, in Nazim, The life and times of 
Sutin Makmüd of Ghazna, 74), and his son Masüd 
in 420-1/1030-1 also sent his uncle Yasuí b, Sebili 
to Kusdar and Makran on a punitive expedition 
(Baybakl, in R. Gelpke, Sultin Mas‘ad I. von Gazna. 
Die drei ersten Jahre seiner Herrschaft. (j21]to3o- 
424/1033), Munich 1957, 87 f). 

Thereafter we hear little about Isusdar. In recent 
times it fell within the Kbanate of Kalát. H. Pottinger 
visited it in 18ro and found it a small town of ca. soo 
houses, it deing the summer residence of Mir Murad 
“AlI of the Brahüi Kambarini tribe, brother-in-law 
of Mabmud Khan of Kalit (Travels in Beloachistan. 
and Sisde; accompanied by a geographical and 
historical account of those countries, London 1816, 
35-7). C. Masson noted a large tepe north of the town. 
of Khuzdàr, with the remains of mud walls, 
sumably relies of the mediaeval Kusdár (Narrative of 
various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the 
Panjab, London 1842, ii, 41-4). In 1870 a fort was 
constructed there and a garrison placed in it by Mir 
Khudadad b. Mibrib Khan of Kalàt in the course 
of bis warfare with the Diam or local ruler of Las 
Bela [g.v]. Khuzdár town and district now form a 
tahsil of the Djahlawan Subdivision of the Kalit Dis- 
trict of Pakistan, with a population in 196x of 26,476. 
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(C. E. Boswortn) 

KOSH, a Biblical personage whose name 
appears in ch. x of Genesis in the genealogical lists of 
the posterity of Noth (Nüb). According to the in- 
formation in verses 6-7, Kash, the eldest «on of H: 
is the brotherof Misraybn, Patand Kena‘an (Kan‘a 
the father of Sebi?, Hewuah, Sakti’, Ramāh and 
Sabttka! and, by Ra‘mah, the grandfather of 
Shiba? and Dedan. Miszayim is Egypt, Pat doubtless 
Libya, K*na'an, the land of Canaan (Palestine and 
Phoenicia). Most of the names of the descendants of 
Küsh are to be attached to the maritime regions of 
the Red Sea. Seba? has been identified hypothetically 
with the port of Saba in the Bay of Adulis on the 
south-west of the Red Sea, which is mentioned in 
Strabo (xvi, 4, 8, 10); Htwilih, which is given in 
Genesis xxv, 18, for the western border of the 
Ishmaclites’ territory, has been associated with the 
name of the South Arabian tribe of Khwla; is Sabtah 
the LaBers of Strabo (xvi, 42), the Sabota of Pliny 
(vi, 155, xii, 43), the EabGa0a of the Periplus of 
the Erythracan Sea (27)? Whatever may be tho case, 
it is to be located in the Arabian peninsula, as 
Ra‘mah is placed by various authors in Hadramawt, 
Sheba’, which is not the Kingdom of Saba, is situated 
in the north-west of Arabia. As for Dedan, thi is the 
oasis of al-‘Ula, near Mad3?in $atib, in the north-east 
of the Hi 


Thus Küsh appears to be linked by this genealogy 
with Arabia and the Red Sea. But in verse 3 of the 
same ch, x of Genesis, which seems to reflect another 
tradition, he is presented as the father of Nimród 
{Arabic Namrüd) with whom Mesopotamia is 
associated. 

Indeed, in the whole text, Kügh, as an ethnic term, 
in the ordinary way designates neither Arabia nor 
Mesopotamia, but the neighbouring populations of 
Egypt, on the south-west borders of the land, Le. 
precisely the region which the Egyptians called 
Ksh (see also Babylonian Aüghv, Assyrian hasu, 
Old Persian kügho). An oracle of Ezekiel (xxix, to) 
also announces the destruction of the land of Egypt 
“from Migdol to Syene (from the extreme north to 
the extreme south) and as far as the frontier of Kish”, 
In 2 Kings xix, 9, the Pharaoh Tirhiqah, of the so- 
called Ethiopian dynasty, is called King of Kash. 
Everything leads us to suppose that Kash is the 
name of ancient Nubia, ie. of the region which 
extends as a whole from the first to the fourth 
cataract of the Nile. The Septuagint translates it in 
general as Ethiopia, which, because of the value 
placed on the word “Ethiopian” in antiquity, is at 
the source of the erroneous interpretation of Ruski as 
"black" or "African 

In the Xur'án, Kash is named no more than the 
sons of Nüb. Islamic tradition, which knew his name, 
however, supplies pieces of evidence which do not 
agree totally with one another or with the evidence 
of the Bible. They are all reported by al-Tabarl, 
According to some, Küsh, son of Him, is the brother 
of Migrayim, KGt (Biblical Pat) and KanSia (Annales, 
i, 212, 217). But elsewhere Kash appears as the son, 
and not the brother, of Kan “in, himself presented as 
a fourth son of Ham (i, 219, 220; seo also i, 192; Ibn. 
al-Athir, i, 50). He is given finally as the predecessor 
‘of Kann as king of the universe after the disappear- 
ance of the sons of Afridün (Chronique, French tr. 
H. Zotenberg, i, 120). In all the traditions, he is the 
father of Namrüd, tyrant (mdadjabbir) of Babil, 
conforming with Genesis, x, 8. But if, in the general 
way, the paternity of the Habasha as well as those of 
the peoples of Sind and Hind are attributed to him, 
the Nubians on the other hand are never explicitly 
associated with him. In the genealogy supplied by 
al-Tabari (i, 223) on the authority of Wahb b. 
Munabbih, it is from Kanin, brother of Kish, and 
his wife ISenbyl, great-granddaughter of Yatith, that 
the Nubians are descended, together with the popula- 
tious of Ferzàn, the Zandj, the Zagħīwa and all the 
Blacks (or, according to another passage, the blacks 
with fuzzy hair). Elsewhere (i, 216), it is Hàm who is 
the only one named as the ancestor of these peoples. 

‘The Kushitic languages—lt is from the name 
Kash that the word Kushitic is derived, under which 
are grouped a body of Hamito-Semitic (but not 
Semitic) languages spoken by about fifteen million 
people, the majority of them Muslims, scattered over 
a vast territory of ahnost z million km', within 
which are included the populations speaking the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia. The area is constituted 
basically by the Horn of Africa and spreads in the 
north into Sudanese and Egyptian territory to around 
the first cataract of the Nile and in the south into 
Tanzania, as far as the 4th degree of latitude. 

Bedja (Tu-Bedawiye) is spoken by Muslims in 
the north of the area, in the northern part of Eritrea, 
and stretches betwaen the Nile on the west (where it 
is in contact with Nubian and Arabic) and the Red 
Sea (where it is in contact with Semitic Tigré) as far as 
the environs of Kusayr. it is true that in the northern- 
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most part, the Muslim *Abübde tribes are today 
almost entirely Arabised. At the same time, in the 
south, a part of the Beni Amer (Band Amir) nomads 
have abandoned Bedja for Tigré. Between these two 
groups are to be distinguished, with their particular 
dialects, in the centre the Bishari and Hadendowa, 
and in the south the Halenga and Arteiga. 

Still further to the south, on the shores of the Red 
Sea, there is the area of Saho and ‘Afar, other 
Kushitie languages. 

Sahois the language of an almost entirely [slamised 
population leading a pastoral existence in the south of 
the Massawa region in Eritrea. The Irob-Shao 
Christians, who constitute an enclave on the Abyssi- 
nian plateau, have partially abandoned Saho in 
favour of Semitic Tigrinya. 

‘The language of the ‘Afar (Arabic Danakil) is 
spoken in the south of Eritrea, in the north of the 
region of Djibouti, and extends towards the west as 
far as the Awash River. 

‘The Somali-speaking tribes who inhabit the 
extreme shore of the Horn at the mouth of the Tana 
River are also almost entirely Islamised. The most 
important dialects are those of the [sik who inhabit 
the shore of the Gulf of Aden and the Daród tribes at 
the edge of the Indian Ocean as far as the north of 
Kenya and who also inhabit the province of Ogaden 
in Ethiopia. In the north, in the territory of Djibouti 
and as far as Diré-Dawa in Ethiopia, it is the dialect 
of the ‘Isa which is widespread. 

In the valley of the Wabi Shebelle as far as Khamar 
(ancient Mogadishu), it is Hawiya which dominates, 
While in the south, in the province of Benadir, Digil 
is spoken, a dialect of the Sab, also widespread in 
Aden among the emigrant foreigners called Djabertis 
[see pjanar]. 

‘The Oromo (whom the Europeans, adopting an 
Abyssinian word resented as pejorative by the 
natives, call Galla) at present occupy a vast territory 
from the centre of the Abyssinian plateau as far as 
the centre of Kenya (to the north of Mombasa and 
along the Tana River). These are on the whole pagans. 
Islam, however, has conquered a part of the northern- 
‘most populations. Of the dialects of the Oromo, Mata 
in the west, Tulama in the north-east and Borana in 
the south-east, are very close to each other. They are 
‘opposed to a southern dialect group, sc. that which 
constitutes the speech of the Bararetta and Kofira 
in Keny 

Agaw, in the north of Ethiopia, occupies no more 
than a limited and fragmented territory, having for 
the most part given place to Semitic, sc. Tigrinya and 
especially Amharic. A northern Agaw dialect, Bilin, is 
spoken by a small Muslim population. Other dialects 
still in use are Khamir, Khamta, Kwara, Kamant and 
Awngy or Awiya. 

To the west, a group of languages relatively close 
to one another covers the region of the lakes (from. 
Zway to Shamo and Lake Rudolf) and extends into 
the adjacent mountainous zone (the province of 
Sidamo). These are Gudella or Hadiya and Kambatta 
in the north-west of the region in question, Alaba, 
Sidamo, Darasa, Burdji and Konso in the east. 
Generally connected with them, but without any 
totally compelling reason, are Gidole or Gardulla, 
Arbore, Galaba etc. On the other hand, thee is a 
tendency today to consider Rendille in the north-east 
‘of Kenya, on the edge of Lake Rudolf, and Bayso in 
an island to the north of Lake Abaya, as projections 
of Somali. 

In the region of Omo, one can distinguish Ometo, 
Dawro or Kullo, Goba, Walamo, Maruroor Gatsamba, 


Badittu, Zaysse, Basketto, Doko, Cara, Djandjero, 
Kaffeto, Anfillo, Shinasha or Gonga, ete. 

In the same region, some languages, which are 
probably Kushitic, are spoken by Nilotic peoples, 
Gimira, Magji and Gunza. 

A Kushitic extension in Tanzania is possibly 
represented by Irakw and less probably by Mbugu. 

There may be seen from this simple invento: 
although it remains incomplete, the immense li 
guistic variety of the vast area generally considered as 
Kushitic. Tt is still very inadequately explored, and 
numerous tongues are known to us only by a rare and 
insignificant documentation. There result from this 
problems of classification which lead at times to 
Calling into question the very membership in the 
group of some of the most anciently recognised 
languages. There has also been a proposal to detach 
from the Kushitic ensemble an Omotic group con- 
sisting essentially of the languages of the region of 
the Omo, and from this some authors have come to 
consider Bedja as a particular division of Hamito- 
Semitic without any special connection with Kushitic. 

In so far as the existing documentation allows one 
to judge, such questionings appear excessive. The 
existence of common traits peculiar ta a body which 
can be called Kushitic do not appear capable of being 
explained by simple phenomena of diffusion. But it is 
no longer as possible today to admit the traditional 
division into two groups: Lower Kushitic with Bedja, 
‘Afar, Saho, Somali and Oromo, Upper Kushitic coi 
sisting of Agaw, Burdji, Sidamo and the western 
languages. Without attempting here to propose a real 
classification, for which the state of studies still gives 
no authority, one may to some extent rely on the 
characteristics of these languages to discern some 
particular affinities. The linguistic information which 
is to be supplied below can justify the following 
table: 

A. Northern Kushitic: Bedja; 
B. I. Eastern amd southern Kushitic: “Afar, Saho, 
Somali and Oromo: 
1L. Central Kuskitic: Agaw and languages of the 
region of the lakes: 
C. Western Kushitic: languages of the region of the 
Omo. 

The group of Eastern and Southern dialects and 
that of the Central dialects are closer to one another 
than each of the two others. 

Linguistic characteristics.—These are the 
principal common traits in the Kushitic languages or 
in the majority of them, 

(i) On the phonetic plane.—Vhe predominant syl- 
labic type is of the consonant + vowel form, at the 
beginning of a word; closed syllables of the consorant. 
+ Vowel + consonant type are present especially as 
final syllables. In the intervocalic position, the best- 
tolerated consonant groups have a first liquid element 
or are constituted by a nasal — an oral homorganic 
consonant (mb, nf, etc.). 

The consonant system includes in general "em- 
phatics", most often glottalised in effect, which 
complete, at the same point of articulation, the orders 
formed by an tinvoiced stop and a voiced stop, with- 
out always participating themselves in correlation of 
voicing. The majority of the languages also present 
a post-palatal order: &, g, $, but none opposes a g to 
a B. However, one must take account of the very 
frequent present of a voiced cerebral d which can 
adjoin the “emphatic”, unvoiced dental. 

Except in some Agaw dialects which are innovative 
on this point, there is no distinction in the labial zone 
between the spirants and occhisives. Where there is 
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anj, it is not opposed to p, and the voiced equivalent 
is in general b, never v. The following table, in which 
the phonemes are put in parentheses, being frequent- 
ly, but not in all cases, represented, will give an idea 
cf the Kushitic consonant system: 

labials: pif, b, m, w; 

dentals: £, d, (), d, n; 

sibilants: s, (2); 

palatals: +, g, &, y; 

laryngals: h, ?; 

liquids: 1, 7; 

The pharyngals A, ‘, the labio-velars ke, ge, at 
times 4", the prepalatals č, £j, at times c, the em- 
phatics 5 and f, are only attested in certain languages. 
The minimal vowel system is triangular, with five 
vowels: i, ¢,a, o, u, with mest often an opposition of 
quantity. 

The majority of languages are familiar with tonal 
‘opposition, in various degrees of development. In a 
language like Begja, only a small number of lexemes 
cf the CVC-form seem to bear a characteristic 
descending tone, capable of constituting a distinctive 
morphological mark, cf. det "mother": det “mothers”, 
edt "sister": keit "sisters"; but in Awiya and in 
Moča for example, tones play as important a role in 
the morphological plan as in the lexical one: (Mota) 
biino "ashes"; bino “colfee" ; (Awiya) adjé “I give": 
adjé "he gives”. Unlike the tonal schemes, the 
accentual schemes are not generally distinctive, 
‘except possibly in some forms where phonetic evolu- 
tions have accidentally conferred on them a differen- 
tiating role: (Bedja) ha'dáb adir "I killed a lioa", 


—Loxemes are 
stituted in Kushitic by constant radicals with variable 
morphemes, generally suffixed: (Sidamo) mi 

min-ino “he built”, min-é “house”, (Ometo) med- 


"', del? "to be between, among", 
tween". Despite some phenomena of 
apophony in some languages (Bedja dir "to kill": dar 
“to massacre", rimid “to avenge”: rimad “to be 
revenged", the radical vowel may be considered 
stable in every series of derivation, as may be seen 
from the preceding examples. 

By far the most frequent form of radical is CVC: 
6*5 of the verbal radicals in Kaftefo, 67% in Somali. 
In Begja, however, and uniquely in Bedjo, it yields 
predominance to radicals of type CVCC or CVCVC. 
But analysis reveals that these roots are often derived 
from Semitic, and particularly from Arabic. The 
verbal system is based in general on the fundamental 
‘opposition of two aspects; the incompleted and 
completed. Conjugation is of two types. In some 
languages, a certain number of verbs are conjugated 
by means of prefixed signs. This is the case with 
‘Afar, where this type of conjugation represents 
more than a third of ail verbs, and especially with 
Bedja, where it represents nearly two-thirds; but 
Somali and Agaw have only four verbs with prefixal 
conjugation. For all the other verbs and in all the 
other languages, conjugation is suffixal. Thus the 
verbal forms are constituted in principle according 
to one of the following two schemes: 

A. Prefisal conjugation: sign of the person + sign of 
the aspect/mode - verbal root + desinence of the 
gender and/or number. Example “Afar: ra-figå “you 
know" incompleted indicative): 1-i-[igd “you knew" 
‘completed or perfective indicative). 

B. Suffixat conjugation: root + sign of the aspect/ 
mode + desinence of the gender and/or number. For 
example Bedja: tdm-t-én-i "you (fem) eat" (in- 


completed indicative) tém-ta-i "you (fem) al 
(completed or perfective; tam-ti-i "(f) you were 
eating" (modal). 

These schemes are capable of minor modifications. 
in various languages. In particular, attention is 
drawn to newly-developed forms by means of suffixed 
morphemes. The most frequently used variable 
morphemes are: 

— for the gender and number 
singular and n for the plural; 
— for the aspect: a as the sign of the incomplete is 
often opposed to an antecedent vowel (d, e, i) tor the 
completed or perfective, while the modal form is 
characterised by u; certain languages however, such 
as Bedja or Agaw, present some slightly different 
situations from this point of view; 

— for the expression of the persons, the paradigm is 
the following: Sing. 1. (>) 2. t 3. masc. (y-), fem. 
thy Phir. t. m, 2. b, 3. (0). (The forms between 
parentheses are often represented by ø). The identity 
Of this system of signs with that of Semitic and Berber 
conjugation, whose very characteristics it presents 
(the same form in the singular for the 2nd pers. and 
the grd fem., distinct forms for the rst pers. sing. 
and plur, the ist pers. plur. being in addition 
deprived of the sign of number) has led to the positing 
of the probable hypothesis that the morphemes of 
aspect/mode which in the scheme follow these marks, 
are no more etymologically than short auxiliary verbs 
conjugated by means of pretixes. 

The completed: incompleted opposition, with pos- 
sibly a modal form, does not exhaust the complexity 
ot the Kushitio verbal systems. Periphrastic forms, 
constituted by means of auxiliaries, often serve to 
add the expression of different aspectivo-temporal 
nuances such as the near past, the pluperfect and 
lly the “continnows-progressive” or “con- 
: Afar: tábeld tind (incomplete 
+ complete of nä “to be") "you were engaged in 
looking, you were looking" 
(will eat)", “én-ay-a "he is engaged in eating" 

As regards their conjugation, the languages ot the 
Omo have a separate place in the Kushitie group. The 
scheme there is also suffixal, but the morphemes used 
and their modes of combination are peculiar to them. 
For example, Ometo: snd sing. incomplete er-dsa 
“you know", complete erdd-asa "you knew". 

The Kushitic languages distinguish various secon- 
dary verbal themes by added signs. A first method of 
derivation is partial or total duplication of the radical 
which gives the roots intensive or frequentative 
value: Agaw (Bilin): däb- "to cover": dábddb "to 
cover completely"; Sidamo; Bud "to shake": kubhubs 
to shake strongly”; Bedja: beas 
to tur and turn again”; Oromo: bFk- 
bebbëk "to know well", 

The second method is the fixing of sigus to express 
the orientation of the process in relation to the sub- 
ject: s (6, 3) for the causative, f (d), m, © for the 
internal reflexive, the passive and the reciprocal. 
Hence in Bedja: hiskam "to extend" (intrans), 
hisham-ish “to extend’ ir “to kill", so-dir 
“to have [someone] killed 
be eaten"; min “to sha 
In Oromo: fab 
(trans.), b£k-a "he knew", Beat 
arg "to see", arg-am “to be seen 
go out”, ke-s "to cause to go out 
“to be seen". 

One should also mention a type of verbal composi- 
tion widespread in the majority of the Kushitic 
languages and which consists in the juxtaposition of 


for the feminine. 


', (a)to-man “to be shaved”. 
to break" (intrans,), éab-s “to breale" 


"ke understood"; 
In Ometo: he "to 
? "to see", beet 
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an invariable element (plain verbal radical, noun, 
interjection, onomatopoeia, etc.) and of a verb 
meaning "to say": €Afar: hd y "lo say Ao" = "to 
roar", Sidamo: sida y "slowly + to say" — to act 
slowly"; Agaw: yik y "down + to say" = "to 
lower"; Oromo: ol gd "to say + up = to rai 
Ometo: shi ga “hush + to say = to be silon 

The Kushitie languages of the centre and east have 
various series of proncminal forms. One of them, 
called “emphatic”, is used especially to act as a sub- 
ject. Other forms generally suffixal serve to express 
the complements of the verb and noun. The following 
tables will show both the common bases and the 
developments peculiar to the various languages 


“Emphatic” pronouns 
Somali ‘Afar Oromo Awiya Sidamo 


anù áni dn 
aü ái om 
deu inni yi 
issi ihin yi 
manà nali) >nnidji 
issin  dein() omódji 
3 type usen isdn(i) yádji 
Attached pronouns 
‘Atar Oromo 
yi ho, 
e Ae 
Ad) de 
Mà sa 
ti iode 
Ana 
cao -kësanți) 
-hàm — -ésan(i) 


In Northern Kushitic (Bedja) the “emphatic” 
forms, apart from the first persons, appear to be 
clearly constituted by an invariable base with per- 
sonal suffixal signs added: Sing. 1, ani 2. mas. bar-i- 
RÀ, fem. Dat-i-üh, 3. mas, Dar-i-is, fem. Dat-i-is; plur. 
1. dni, 2. mas, Dar ik, fem. bat-i-dk, 3. mas. bar-éds, 
fem. bots 

The languages of the west have a system of their 
own which is well illustrated by Ometo: Sing. 1. id, 
2. në, 3. d; plur. 1. nu, 2. inde, y enta, 

All the Kushitic languages recognise a distinction 
of gender between masculine and feminine, at times 
in a vestigial state, as in certain languages of the 
west, for example. Among the varied signs which are 
used, the frequency of the suffixal morpheme -+ for 
the feminine should be noted. On the syntactical 
plane, the essential fact is the agreement of the 
majority of the languages on the order determinant- 
determined, The only exceptions are Somali and 
Oromo which regularly present the inverse order; 
Beda, the qualifying adjective follows the qualified 
noun when the latter has a definite article. But in all 
the languages, the dependent proposition precedes 
that on which it depends (except, in certain particular 
cases, in Bedja and Somali) and the verb is placed at 
the end of the phrase after the subject and the various 
complements. 

On the lexical plane, the certain cognate forms are 
still relatively few in number, above all because of 
inadequacy of the theory of phonetic correspondences. 
Nevertheless, the existence of a common vocabulary 
can be established in several forms. Here are some 
examples. Bedja: sim, Agaw: shun, Sidamo: shume, 
Ometo: suma, Djandiero: sum "name"; Somali: 
wadne, ‘Afar: wodana, Oromo: oun, Sidamo: wodana, 
Ometo: worama "heart"; Somali: daw, Oromo: 


dandi, Sidamo: doga, Burdji: dawa, Agaw: dok", 
Ometo: age, Kaffa: dag "way". For some words, the 
languages of the west present forms which distinguish 
them from the rest of the Kushitic group: Bedja: lil 
Somali: i, “Afar: il, Oromo: ig-ia, Sidamo: ille, 
Agaw: yil, but Ometo: ayfe, Djandjero: afa, Kalfa: 
afo "eye"; Bedja: yaf, Somali: af, Sidamo: a/o, but 
Diandjero, Kaffa: wind “mouth”. 

Bibliography: In Ernest Renau's Histoire 
générale et système compard des langues sémitiques 
(1st part only appeared, 1855; other editions revised 
with additions 1858, 1863, 1878), the term “cou- 
scite” is already Used in relation to the East- 
African languages: "One may believe that, among 
the non-Semitic languages (of Ethiopia), the 
remains of the ancient language of the Kushites 
have been preserved" (and ed. 1863, 335). But it 
was R. Lepsius who first recognised the linguistic 
group and definitively gave it its name in hi 
Nubische Grammatik mit viner Einleitung über die 
Volker und Sprachen Afrika’s, 1880. Kushitic 
appeared there to be constituted by Bedia, Shoho 
(or Saho), Falasha (an Agaw dialect), Agaw, Galla 
{or Oromo), Dankali (or ‘Afar), Somali to which is 
added Hottentot. In an earlier work, Standard 
alphabet, and ed, 1863, he had grouped under the 
name of Ethiopian, the majority of these languages 
with Semitic Harari, but without Hottentot. For 
the recognition of their membership in the 
Hamito-Semitic family, see the information 
supplied by M. Cohen, Essai comparatif sur le 
vocabulaire et la phonélique du chamito- inition, 
Paris 1947, 5{f, For Kushitic in gene 
general overview of the distribution of the be 
guages and their linguistic structures is to be found 
in M. A. Bryan, The distribution of the Semitic and 
Cushitie languages, London 1947, completed by 
A. N. Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The non-Bantu 
languages of North-Eastern Africa, London 1956; 
J. Greenberg, Studies in Afrisan linguistic eias- 
Sification, New Haven 1955; idem, The languages 
of Africa, The Hague 1966. For recent per- 
spectives, see F. R. Palmer, "Cushitic", in 
Current trends in linguitics (vol. vi, under the 
direction of T. A. Sebeok), The Hague 1970, and 
D. Cohen, Les langues chamito-sémiliques. 4. Le 
couchitique, in Les langues dans le monde, under the 
direction of M. Cohen and J. Perrot, Paris, in 
the press. Comparative studies. A. B. 
Dolgopolskiy, Sravnitel'no-istorieshaya fonetiha 
Aldüskibh yasikov "Historical and comparative 
phonology of the Kushiti languages", Moscow 
1972. On the root, see E. Cerulli, in Comptes 
rendus du GLECS, i (1934), 44-1, ii (1937), 25-6, 
357, ii (1938), 336; A. B. Dolgopol'skiy, in 
Voprosi Yasikomaniya 1967, 278-82; A. Zaborski, 
in Folia Orientatia, xvi (1975), 263-6. On the 
verbal system, see B. W. Andrzejewski in 
Hamito-semitica, eå. J. and Th. Bynon, The Hague 
1975, 361-74; G. R. Castellino, The Akkadian 
personal pronouns and verbal system in the light of 
‘Semitic and Hamitic, Leiden 1962; E. Cerulli, in 
Comptes rendus du GLECS, it (1937), 513, V (1948), 
1-2; D. Cohen in RET, vi, 43-68; idem, in Comptes 
vendus du GLECS, xiv (1959-70), 69-74; idem, 
Langues ei techniques, nature e! société, ed. J. M. C. 
Thomas and L. Bernot, Í, Paris 1973, 7-63; idem, 
Ades du r Congrès International de linguistique 
sémitique et chamsto-sémitigue, ed. A. Caquot and 
D. Cohen, The Hague 1974, 40-8; M. Cohen, in 
Mélanges Maspero, Cairo, 704-19; B. Ferrario, in 
Archivio di Glottologia e filologia africana, i (1923), 
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51:01; A. Klingenheben, in Mitteilungen f. Orient. | added a fa? (for fibb) to his name, which became 


Forsch, iv (t956), 211-77. On Bedja, R. A. 
Hudson, in African language Studies, xv (1974), 
1L. Reinisch, Die Bedauye-Sprache in Nord- 
ost-Afrika, Vienna 1893; idem, Wörterbuch der 
Bedauye-Sprache, Vienna 1895; E. M. Roper, Tu 
Bedawi ye, London 1929. On *A far, G. Colizza, Le 
lingue Afar nel Nordest dell'Africa: grammatica, 
testi e vocabolario, Vienna 1887; I. Reinisch, Die 
*Afar-Spracke, idi, Vienna 1885-7, Ov Saho, 
L. Reinisch, Die Salo Sprache, iii, Vienna 1889-90. 
On Somali, R, C. Abraham, English-Somali die 
tionary, London 1967; B. W. Andrzejewski, The 
declension of Somali Nouns, London 1964; L. E. 
Armstrong, The phonetic structure of Somali, in 
MSOS No. 34; C. R. V. Bell, The Somali language, 
London 1953; M. M. Moreno, Ii somalo deila 
Somalia: grammatica e testi del Banadir, Darod c 
Dighil, Rome 1955; L. Reinisch, Die Somali- 
Sprache, i-iii, Vienna 1900-3; idem, Die Dschábarti- 
dialekt der Somali-Sprache, Vienna 1904. On 
Oromo, G. Da Thiene, Dizionario della lingua 
galla, Harar 1939; M. M. Moreno, Grammatica 
teorie--pratica della lingua galla. con esercizi, Milan 
1939; F. Praetorius, Zur Grammatik der Galla- 
Sprache, Berlin 1893. On Agaw, C. Conti- Rossini, 
La langue des Kemant cn Abyssinie, Vienna 1012; 
R. Hetzron, The verbal system of Southern. Agam, 
Berkeley 1969; F. R. Palmer, in BSOAS, xix (1957), 
131-59, xxi (1958), 376-91; idem, in Mitteil. f. 
Orient. Forsch., vii (1959), 260-97; L. Reinisch, Die 
Bilin-Sprache in Nordost Afrika, Vienna 1887. On 
Sidamo, E. Cerulli, La lingua e la storia di Sidamo, 
Rome 1938; M. M. Moreno, Manuale di Sidamo, 
Milan 1940. On the Kushitic of the west: 
Cerulli, ZI linguaggio dei Giangero ed alcune sidama 
dell? Omo (basketto, ciara, zeissé) (= Studi Etiopiei 
iii), Rome 1938; idem, La lingua caffina (= Studi 
Etiopiei iv), Rome 1951; W. Leslau, A dictionary 
of Moca (Southwestern Ethiopia), Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1959; M. M. Moreno, Zntrodusione alla 
lingua ometo, Milan 1938; L. Reinisch, Die Kafa- 
Sprache in Nordost-A rika, Vienna 1888. 
(D. Conex) 
KUSHADJIM, Manwüp s. at-Husarn B. Al- 
Sinni s, SHAMAK, Apu "L-Furu, poet of the gth/roth 
century whose death is variously given in the sources 
between 330/947 and 360/977, but which must have 
taken place ca. 350/961. Originally from a family of 
Sind [see wRAWIM B. ALSINDT), he was born at al- 
Ramla and lived at al-Mawsil at the court of Abu 
'l-Haydja? ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan [see HAMDANIDS], 
and then at Aleppo, in the entourage of Sayt al-Dawla 
(g.]; he also made several journeys to Egypt, 
Baghdad, Damascus and Jerusalem. His verses aie 
described by R. Blachére, Motanabbí, 134, as "excos- 
sively florid and enjoying a contemporary vogue", 
which is confirmed by al-Mas‘idi, who in his own 
lifetime, devoted long passages to him in his Murüdj 
(see index). He was closely associated with his son-in- 
law al-Sanawbari [g.v.], and he is one of the creators 
of nature poetry in Arabic, in which he evokes visual 
pleasure by his descriptions of gardens, flowers and 
trees. But he was also a Adfib, an astrologer and 
master-cook to Sayf al-Dawla; he excelled in so many 
branches of knowledge and activity that his surname 
Kushádjim is said to be an acrostic formed out of the 
initial letters of the subjects in which he excelled, or 
out of various adjectives—a haf for kiddbalaatib, skin 
for shi'rlsha*ir, alif for adabjadib or for inghd", djim 
for djadaljdjawdd, mim tor mantikjmunadjdiim. It is 
even said that, after having studied medicine, he 


Takushadjim, but had hardly any success. 

He has left behind a Divas, first published at 
Beirut in 1313/1895-6, then at Baghdad in 1970 (by 
T. Kh. M. Mabfüz); a collection of Rasail (Fihrist, 
200), an Adab al-nadimjal-nudamá?, ed. Balak 1298, 
Alexandria 1329; a K. Khasis al-farab; a K. al. 
Tabikh; a Kanz al-kuitāb (al-Kalkaghandi, Sub, i, 
154, 162-3; a K. al-Masayid wa 'l-majārid (partial 
ed., carelessly done, Baghdad 1954) comprising some 
20 poems on hunting, some of which are reproduced 
in the K. al-Bayzara (ef. F. Viré, Le trait? de l'art de 
volerie, Leiden 1967, 2), in the Diwan and in vol. x 
of al-Nuwayri’s Nihiya. 

Bibliography: Ibn Charaf, Questions de critique, 
index; Thacilibi, Yatima, i, 22; idem, Khass al- 
kkáss, 107; Ibn al-‘Invid, Shadkarát, iii, 37-8; M. 
Canard, Saif ad-daula, 292-3; A. Mez, Renaissance 
index; Brockelmann, S 1, 137; Zirikll, Adm, s.v. 

(Cnt. Pektar) 

ALKUSHASHI, Sari at-Dis Ayman p, Mugan- 
MAD b, YONUS, AL-MADANT n1- DAIANT, Suf mystic 
and scholar, b. Medina 991/1383. Little is known of 
his life. His family ou his father’s side migrated from 
the village of Dadian near Jerusalem and settled in 
Medina. He spent part of his life as a soldier, In 
1011/1602-3 he travelled with his father to the Yemen, 
where he studied with various of the religious teach- 
ers, especially those with whom his father, Muham- 
mad b. Yünus had studied. An incident not specified 
ìn the sources disturbed him deeply, causing him to 
return hurriedly tirst to Mecca, and them to Medina, 
where he continued to study from some of the great 
mystics of Indian origin, especially al-Shinnawi and 
Sibghat Allāh, and through them, the works of al- 
Ghawth al-Hind!. He was affiliated to several 
mystical orders, including the Nakshbandi, the 
Kàdir and the shattürl He attracted numerous 
students, and enjoyed a reputation for extraordinary 
humility. He is of particular importance bocause of 
the character of his transmission of the doctrines of 
the school of Ibn al-Arabi [g.»], particularly as 
reformulated by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djll [gp] to 
various parts of the Muslim world, including Sumatra 
and Java. Among his students for almost tweaty 
years (t051-70/6141-60) was the Sumatran ‘Abd al- 
Rwaf of Singkel, and numerous Djawi associates of 
whom we do not know the names. His pupil and 
successor as shaykk of the Shattariyya order, al 
Karani[g.v.], maintained his wide circle of students, 
and gives much information about him in his a- mam 
(see Bibi.). It is worthy of note that Tahir, the son of 
his greatest student al-Kürnl, was a teacher of 
‘Shab Wall Allah (9.0. 

His works include Sof interpretations of hadith, 
rare among Süfi authors, who devote most of their 
exegetical skill to the Kuan. He was noted for the 
extent to which he associated Kuranic and hadith 
quotations with his views, and his skill in presenting 
the isndd of every hadith that he cited. A commentary 
on his rhymed credal statement al-‘4 bida al-manzima 
by his student Ibrahim al-KGrini entitled Kasd a 
sabil was rendered into Malay, possibly by his student 
‘Abd al-Ra*üf. 

His books on hadith, usa and taşawwu/ number 
more than fifty, One has been published (al-Simf al- 
madjtd fi talkin al-dhihr, kiaydaribàd 1327), Other 
works, listed by al-Daghdádl, include Hághiya ‘ala 
"L-Ensán al-hámil ‘Abd al-Karim al-Diilt, al-Kalima. 
al-wustd fi shark hikam Ibn al-*Ati?, and al-Kamálàt 
al-ilähiyya. He died at Medina in 1o71/1660-1, and 
was buried in the Baki‘ cemetery. 
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KUSHAYR, an Arab tribe forming part of the 

great gioup of the Band ‘Amir b. Safso*a [¢.v.] whose 

fortunes we find them almost continuously sharing 
in the period before as well as after Islam. 

They had particularly close associations with the 
tribes of Ukayl and Dja'da, whose genealogical table 
makes them brothers. Their genealogy is Kushayr b, 
Ka‘b b. Rabita b. ‘Amir b. SaSa'a. Tradition makes 
the mother of Kushayr Rayta bint Kunfudh b. Malik: 
of the tribe of the Band Sulaym [gv]. During the 
pre-Islamic period, the Bana Kushayr settled in al- 
Yamáma were involved in all the wars of the Amir 
b. Sa gata, especially in those against the Tamim, the 
Shaybin, whose chief Hádiib b. Zuràra was made 
prisoner by Malik b. Salama al-Khayr b. Kushayr, 
called Dhu 'I-Rulgayba, at the battle of Djabala, and 
against the kings of al-Hira (cf. NakéNid, ed. Bevan, 
70, 404-5). After Muhammad's successes in central 
Arabia, the Kushayr joined with the other tribes of 
the ‘Amir in sending him envoys and coming to an 
arrangement with him; it is to this time that tradition 
dates their conversion to Islam (cf. the texts in 
Caetani, Annali, it, 297 [9 A.H., §78}). Later they 
took part, without particularly distinguishing them- 
selves, in the wars of conquest in Syria and “Irak, and 
settled particularly in the eastern parts of the Arab 
empire. In the Umayyad period they were very 
numerous and powerful in Khurásán, of which several 
Kushayris were governors (among others Zurāra b. 
*Ukba, whose family possessed a very highly esteemed 
breed of horses). This Kushayri colony has as its 
founder and common ancestor Hayda b. MuSiwiya 
b. Kushayr, a half-mythical personage who is said 
to have lived to a fabulous age and to have had a 
thousand descendants (Ibn Hadjar, Zsdba, Cairo 13:5, 
ii, 36, No. 1890; Abü Hatim al-Sidjistául, K. al- 
Mu‘ammarin, in Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. 
, 97). On the other hand, we find in Mubarrad, 
|, ed. Wright, 273, a similar longevity attributed 
to Dhu 'I-Rukayba, the Kushayr! chief mentioned 
above, and indeed almost all the Kushayris of note 
settled in Khurasin recorded by history, belonged 
to the clan of Salama al-Khayr to which Dhu 'l- 
Rukayba belonged, and which seems to have been 
the aristocracy of the tribe. 

The Kushayr did not number many poets of note 
among them; the best known is Yazid Ibn al-Tath- 
riyya who lived between the ead of the Umayyad 
period and the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period. 

The genealogical sources, and in particular Ibn 
al-Kalbl, also mention other ethnic groups bearing 
the name Band Kushayr, two of which belonged to 
the southern tribes of the Aslam and the Aws (Ansar). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Gamhara, 

Tab. ror and Register, ii, 473; Wüstenfeld, 

Genealogische Tabellen, D. 117 (Register, 140-1) 

Ibn. Durayd, K, al-Isktidk, ed. Wüstenfeld, 181; 

Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Ma'drif, ed. Wüstenfeld, 43, ed. 

"Ukisba,89 and index, (G, Levi Detta Vipa) 

AL-KUSHAYRI, the nisba of two noted Khurd- 
sinian scholars. 

1. Asu ‘L-KAsim ‘Anp au-Karin ». HawAzm, 
theologian and mystic. He was born in 376/986 


in Ustuwé (the region of actual KGtán (g.0.] on the 
upper Atrak), the son of a man of Arab descent 
(from B. Kushayr) and a woman from an Arab 
(from B. Sulaym) dihkan family. He got the educa- 
tion of a country squire of the time: adab, the Arabic 
language, chivalry (furüsipya) and weaponry 
(ishmal al-sil@h). When as a young man he came to 
Naysübür with the intention to get the taxes on one 
of his villages reduced, he became acquainted with 
the Sif shaykh AbG CAII al-Dalskálr, who became his 
master on the mystical path. Later on he married 
Aba “Al's daughter Fatima (born 391/1001). 

Besides his mystical exercises, he studied fikh with 
the Shafift jurist Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Bakr al- 
‘PAs! (d. 420/1029) in nearby Ts; he seems also to 
have visited the city of Marw fi falab al-Gilm (Subki, 
V, 158). In Naysibür he studied alam and usi al- 
fibh with the Ash‘art scholars Abü Bakr b. Fürak 
(a. jette 16) and Abi Isak al Isfariint (d. 418/ 
1027). 

After the death of Aba ‘Ail in 40s/t015, he seems 
to have become the successor of his master and 
father-in-law as leader of the mystic sessions (madidlis 
al-tadkhir) in the madrasa of Abü ‘AIT (built in 391/ 
root), which henceforth was known as al-madrasa 
al-Kushayriyya (later on as madrasai al-Kushayriy ya, 
"the madrasa of the Kushayri family"). 

At en indeterminable date, al- Kushayri performed 
the Pilgrimage in company with Abü Mubammad 
al-Djuwayni (d. 438/1047), the father of the Jmdm 
al-Haramayn, and other Shafi scholars; during 
these travels he heard hadith in Baghdid and the 
Hidjaz, Probably after his return to Naysabar he held 
his first madjlis ai-imld", i.e. session for the teaching 
of hadith, in 437/1046, 

After Naysibür had passed under the control of 
the Saldjüks in 429/1038, al-Kushayrl was involved 
in the struggles between the Hanafi and Ash‘a 
‘SHAfiT factions in the city. In 456/1045 he issued a 
manifesto defending the orthodoxy of Abu "l-Hasan 
al-Ash'ari; the document (preserved by Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tabyin, 112-14; cf. Subkl, iii, 374 [.; Halm, Der Wesir. 
al-Kunduri, 214 ff.) was signed by the most renowned 
ShAfiT scholars of the city. When in 446/ros4 the 
Hanafi-Shati‘l conflict broke out into a violent fitna, 
al-Kusbayri was imprisoned by his adversaries, but 
was rescued some weeks later by his partisans by 
force of arms. As a reaction to these events, he wrote 
his famous “Complaint”, Skikdyat ahl al-sunna bimā 
nilahum min al-miġna (preserved by SubkI, iii, 399- 
423; separately ed. by Muhammad Hasan, see below), 
by which he defended al-Ash‘arl against the slander- 
ous accusations of his adversaries (analysed in Halm, 
Der Wesir al-Kundurt, 224 {f.). 

In 448/1056 al-Kushayri went to Baghdad, where 
the caliph al-Ka%im commissioned him to teach 
‘hadith in his palace. After his return to Khurisán he 
left Naysabar, now dominated by the Hanafi faction, 
and emigrated with his family to Tis, where he 
stayed until the accession to the throne of sultaa Alp 
Arslan in 455/1063. When the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
re-established the balance of power between the 
Hanafis and the Shafi‘ls, he returned to Naysabir 
where he lived until his death. He died on 16 Rabi“ 
IL 465/30 December 1072 and was buried in bis 
madrasa besides his father-in-law Aba “AH al-Dakkak. 
He left six sons and several daughters; some of bis 
numerous descendants (cf. the pedigrees in Bulliet, 
Patricians, 180-4; Halm, Ausbreitung, 61) officiated 
as Adafib of the Shafii Manli mosque in Na ysábü 

Even if al-Kughayrl's studies covered the whole 
scale of the traditional Islamic sciences, his writings 
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mostly deal with mystical topics. His great mystical 
tafsir, the Latif aligháril, was composed betore 
4rofroro; the Tartib al-sulāk is an introduction to 
the practice of fajaw:tw, and the famous Risála 
(composed in 438/045) is a most important compen- 
dium of the principles and terminology of Süfism 
(analysed by R. Hartmann), In all his works (cf. 
Subki, v, 159; Brockeimann, 1, 556 f.) al-Kushayri 
tried to reconcile mystical practices, suspected by so 
many scholars, with the principles of the Sharia. 
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2. ABU ‘L-Nask ‘Ap at-RAuDr B. "ABD Al- 
Karin s. HawAztx, son of the former; Shafi‘i- 
jurist and Agh ‘ari theologian. Bom in Naysübür 
before 434/1043, he studied faysir and ngū! with his 
father and with the Imam al-Haramayn al-Djuwayni. 
When in 469/1077 he publicly taught Ash‘ari Aalém 
in the Nizümiyya madrasa in Baghdad, he provoked 
the wrath of the local traditionalist Hanbali faction 
supported by the masses, and caused a violent fitna- 
The vizier Nizam al-Mulk, who protected the young 
scholar, had to summon him to Isfaban, from where 
he sent him back to Naysábür. There Abu 'l-Nasr 
died, after a peaceful life, in 14/1120, in his eighties. 
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KUSHBEGI (sce oss sroil. 

AL KUSHDJI (see ‘ant AL-KUSHDII). 

KUSHIYAR s. LABAN 5. Bassanrl, ABU "L- 
Hasan aLi, Persian astronomer and 
mathematician. He was born in Gilàn, to the south 
of the Caspian sea, in the first half of the 4th/roth 
century, probably between 322/934 and 332/944. The 


date of his death is equally obscure, but was probably 
in the first quarter of the sth/t rth century. Very little 
is known of his life; most of it was spent in Baghdad, 
with the peak of his career in ca. 990/000. 

His principal works comprise two sidis, the z. al- 
djàmi* and the z. al-baligh, as well as an arithmetical 
treatise, the Usül bisib al-Hind. His astronomical 
tables mark an advance on those of Abu 'l-Wafi? and 
al-Battāni. Whereas the latter only indicate the 
values of sines and the cotangent, Kushiyar also gives 
those of the tangent, and the values of these functions 
are given by him to the third sexagesimal. 

His other great work, the Ugu! hisdb al-Hind, con- 
tains the first description of the "Indian system of 
calculation", ic. of the system of numeration by 
position (the value of the figures depending on their 
place in a number), which brought about a revolution 
in the ways of calculating used in the Near East, The 
work is divided into two parts. In the first, the author 
works out logarithms for the four basic arithmetical 
operations and for finding the square root. Whole 
numbers are treated within the decimal system, and 
fractions in the sexagesimal one. The second part 
deals with this latter system, already used by the 
astronomers, but set forth by Kushiyar in a way of 
numeration by position. He shows how whole num- 
bers can be converted from the decimal into the 
sexagesimal system, and then sets forth logarithms 
lor the basic arithmetical operations, for finding the 
square root and for finding the cube root. Finally, 
he gives a famous multiplication table, called “the 
table of sixty”, for multiplying within the sexagesimal 
system. In these various calculations, he already 
makes use of the elementary rules for multiplying 
and dividing both positive and negative whole powers. 
As for the figures which he uses, for calculations made 
in the sexagesimal system he uses the Arabic alpha- 
betical characters, the juri al-djumal; but for those 
in the decimal system, the so-called "'Indian"" figures, 
the origin of what were later called “Arabic numer- 
als", Kusbiyar's system of logarithms for finding the 
square root forms the basis for the theory of decimal 
fractions which was subsequently to be elaborated by 
al-Karagif and al-Samaw?al, 
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(K. Jaovicug) 

KUSKUSÜ (^4), a word probably of Berber 
origin meaning couscous, a culinary preparation 
containing semolina which is the national dish of the 
peoples of North Africa. lt appears with the article 
and with a final nin in an anecdote depicting an 
Oriental being advised by the Prophet, in a dream, to 
treat with al-Ruskusiin a sick Maghribi; this anec- 
dote, related by Dozy (SuppL, sv.) is very well 
known and is probably responsible for leading 
Moroccan scholars to adopt the form attributed to 
the Prophet L. Bauer (Worterbuch der arabischen 
Umgangsprache*, Wiesbaden 1957, 402), heard 
kusukson/kuskusán im Palestine, describing it as 
""Teigkügelchen in Fleischdampt gekocht", Couscous 
was known in Spain, and the word Auskusd is provided 
with the article in the Kitab al-Tabikh published by 
A. Huici Miranda (Madrid 1965, 181), but this is a case 
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of an arabisation which is not found in vernacular 
Arabic, where the word never takes the article; sckso, 
ksēkso, kuskus, Ausksi, etc., which betrays its non- 
Arabic origin, The equivalent term among the 
majority of the Bedouin tribes of Algeria and at 
Tlemcen is Mdm used alone, elsewhere it is “aysh, 
m'dsk, or noma, all of which illustrate the importance 
of couscous in the minds of the people, especially 
those in rural areas, who make it the invariable staple 
of their evening meal. 

‘The quality and the weight of the grains as well 
as the presentation of the dishes offer a considerable 
diversity, which is covered by the generic terms cited 
above but which is expressed by means of a detailed 
and extremely varied vocabulary according to region 
We confine ourselves here to a description of the 
general processes. 

Couscous may be prepared at any time, but it is 
exclusively the work of women: some chose out of 
preference the nights of Menday and of Friday to 
take advantage of the baraka (9.v.] which is attached 
to them, The housewife makes an invocation and she 
must not see or hear anything that might constitute 
à bad omen; on the contrary, it is the custom to 
speak in her company only of saints, of the prosperity 
of the land, etc. 

To make her couscous, the woman sits on the 
ground, places in front of her a wooden plate called 
disína, ga'a, kosrivya, etc. and, to one side, a 
receptacle containing lightly salted water and a sack 
of semolina; in some regions, a little flour is also used 
and to the salted water are added a few drops of 
nisdn water (rain of early May preserved in a flask). 
‘The housewife takes a handful of semolina, puts it in 
the plate, sprinkles it with salted water applied with 
the hand or with a spoon and proceeds to roll it (verb 
inl) with the flat of her hand, until small grains are 
formed with the size of small buckshot. When the 
stock of semolina provided is exhausted, the grains 
are passed through a sieve, and the bigger ones are 
rolled again until they acquire the desired dimensions 
or set aside to make a coarse couscous called mhamm- 
$a, berkiiks, borkukesh, mardad, etc. The grains are 
then cooked in steam and may be kept for some time. 

When they are to be eaten, the housewife cooks 
them for a second time, In a cooking-pot (Aadra), she 
boils water to which she adds vegetables (chick-peas, 
turnips, wild teasels, etc.) and/or mutton or beef 
sometimes browned in a little oil; she puts the cous- 
cous grains in a special receptacle (kashds), a conical 
vessel made of earthenware or plaited alfalfa, the 
perforated, smaller base of which is placed over the 
Cooking-pot and sealed by means of a twist of straw, 
Escaping, the steam passes through the holes and 
cooks the couscous. The housewife takes care that no 
curds are formed, and when the grain is cooked, she 
tips it into a bowl, garníshes it with a little butter 
and covers it with gravy. The vegetables and the 
meat are most often laid out on the grain. The diners 
make pellets with their thumb, index and second 
fingers, and flick them dexterously into their mouths. 

In the preparation of couscous with sugar (saffa, 
məsfüf), the cooking-pot contains only water; once 
cocked, the grains, which are generally finer, are 
gamisbed with rather more butter, and the cone 
which they form in the dish is decorated with ground 
sugar and cinnamon. 

Among the other varieties, we mention berbikh, 
with fine grain, eaten cold, without butter, and 
moistened with a litle milk; barbzska, made with 
barley semolina; this is called si&d& in Morocco. The 
Kitab al-Tabikh gives the recipe of fityáni which is 


prepared by cooking grain in gravy and which is 
sprinkled with cinnamon; it also mentions couscous 
with chicken. 

Couscous is quite widely known at the present time, 
especially in France where it is found commercially 
produced in food factories and sold “pre-cooked”; 
conical utensils ("couscoussiers") made of metal are 
also produced. Restaurants serve several varieties of 
this Maghribi dish accompanied by a sauce strongly 
seasoned with pepper (marga härra; harisa). 
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KUSS s. SÀ'IDA 4L-lvApl, a semi-legendary 
character of Arab antiquity pictured as the greatest 
orator of all the tribes (al-Diahiz, Bayan, i, 52) 
and whose eloquence has become proverbial (ablagh 
min Kuss: al-Maydani, AMadima*, i, 117-18; “mad 
al-Din al-lsfahant [q.v] even formed an adjective 
rhyming with &udsi in the title of his history of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, al-Fatk al-§ussi 
“of Kussian inspiration”), He is also au heroic figure, 
described as being also the poet, sage, judge, etc. 
par excellence of the Arabs of his time. His genealogy 
cannot be established with certainty, but the nearest 
to reality seems to be: Kuss b. Sitida b. ‘Ame b. 
Shami b. *AdI b. Malik b. Ayda‘in b. al-Namir b. 
Wa?ila b. al-Tamathin b. 'Awdh Manat b. Yakdum 
b. Afsà b. DuSmi b. Iyäd (cf. Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, 
Tab. 174 and Register, ii, 473). Moreover, his very 
name poses a problem, since it is umque (cf. however. 
the toponym Kuss al-Natif, in Yaküt, iv, 97-8); 
although it is given without the definite article, it 
could well be connected with Kass and &issis and point 
therefore to a relationship more ot less close to the 
Christian clergy. It is not impossible that Kuss had 
relations with the Christians of Nadjran, but it is 
wrong to take him, as has sometimes been done, as 
the bishop of that town, perhaps on account of an 
assimilation brought about by the phrase “eloquent 
as the bishop of Nadjrin” (see e.g. al-Diabiz, Haya: 
win, ili, 85). Legend, which also credits him with 
a number of miracles, has it that he presented himself 
at the court of the Emperor of Byzantium, but he 
seems to have delivered his orations in the regions 
between "Irik (where the Iyád [qv] had been 
established, but had lost however their independent 
existence by the end of the DjShiliyya), the Hidjäz 
and Syria. Nothing is known of the date of his death, 
which Cheikho (Shwtará? al-Nasriniyya, 211) fixes 
arbitrarily in 600 A.D., and, it is at Rübin, one of the 
dependencies of Aleppo, that his tomb was fixed, 
becoming the goal of a still much-followed pilgrimage 
in the 7tb/zsth century (al-Harawi, Ziydrat, s/10; 
Yakat, ii, 829; D. Sourdel, in Syria, xxxi (1953), 89° 
107). Interred beside him were supposedly the two 
friends to whom he is said to have devoted an elegy 
(in fawil metre, and the rhyme-dAumd) which is often 
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mentioned but attributed to various poets (al-Bagh- 
dàdl, Kkizina, ed. Balak, i, 261-8 = ed. Cairo ii, 
66-79, of which ghikid 92 is taken from this piece of 
verse, lists the possible authors in his long commen- 
tary; see also D. Sourdel, op. laud., 100-1). 

In fact, as well as his eloquence—the specimens 
which are extant of this, in rhymed prose, being of 
very doubtful authenticity—tradition further as- 
cribes to him a poetic talent and attributes to him an 
extensive œuvre whose remnants are equally suspect 
(they have been gathered together, with extracts 
from his homilies, by 1. Cheikho, Siwfar? al 
Nayriniyya, 211-18). 

He is counted amongst those who enjoyed lon- 
gevity, having allegedly lived between 180 and 700 
years, so that in the view of certain people he had 
even ‘known the Apostles; but we have here the 
manifestation of a tendency of the traditionists 1o 
prolong considerably the lives of certain personalities 
of the past [see mu‘AMmanon]. Although al-Suyüti 
(al-La°ait al-masni'a fi "Fabddith al-maudi'a, i, 95- 
100) criticises the legend of Kuss, no-one doubts his 
historical existence, which seems to be attested by an 
hadith often given on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. 
When receiving a delegation from the Bakr b. Wai 
(whom the Iyàd had joined), the Prophet is said to 
have enquired about Kuss, and learning that he was 
dead, to have recited a passage from a speech which 
he had heard delivered at ‘Ukaz and to have had 
someone (Aba Bakr or another person) remind him 
of some lines of the orator-poet’s which he had 
forgotten. He is even said to have exclaimed, “1 hope 
that on the Day of Resurrection, he will return to life 
and form a people of his own". Al-Diahiz, who is 
usually fairly prudent, remarks (Bayan, i, 52) that if 
the Prophet repeated his words, it was 
upheld the concept of monotheism and believed in the 
resurrection. This is why he was quickly included in 
the list of the kanifs [g.v.] and of the “people of the 
interval" [see rara], and even considered as an 
ascetic (al-Djabiz, Bayan, i, 365). Ibn al-Atblr (Usd, 
iv, 204) and Ibn Hadjar (Isdba, No. 7340) cite him in 
their biographies oí Companions, and although Ibn 
Ishk and Ibn Hisham do not mention him, ‘AI b. 
Burhan pays some attention to him in his Sira 
Halabiyya (i, 210-12, 216-18). 

Finally, tradition attributes to him the merit of 
being not only the first to believe in the resurrection, 
but also to have been the first to preach mounted on 
a camel or leaning on a sword or staff (see Saxaza] and 
to use the formula amma ba‘du and write at the 
beginning of a letter (!) min Fulān ila Fulan (cf. Gold- 
ziher, in Abhandl. zur arab. Philologie, ii, 56). He is 
even said to have formulated the juridical rule that 
“proof is incumbent on the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant who denies his guilt must speak on oath”, All 
these legendary details are evidently aimed at 
exalting the prestige of a personage considered to 
be a precursor of Islam. 
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KUSTA s. LOKA At-Ba‘canaxxl, mediaeval 
scientist and translator. He was of Christian 
origin, from the town of Ba‘labakk (g.v.]. In Baghdad, 
where he worked for some time as a doctor, scientist 
and translator, his reputation was as high as that of 
Hunayn b. Ishak [qv]. He was fluent in Greek, 
Syriac and Arabic, being particularly noted for his 
excellent style in Arabic. The last part of his life was 
spent in Armenia, where he was induced to take up 
residence by the prince Sanbarib. According to 
‘Ubayd Allāh b. Djibril, he came into contact with 
a certain Abu 'LGhirf al-Batri, for whom he 
composed a number of scholarly works, Kustà died 
in Armenia ca. 300[91:-13; a shrine was erected 
Over his grave, which was accorded the same 
honours as the graves of kings and other eminent 
personages. 

Tt was, of course, usual for Arabic scholars to be 
well versed in a wide range of subjects, and Kustà 
was no exception, He is said to have been skilled in 
medicine, philosophy, geometry, arithmetic, astron- 
omy, and music—all these subjects arc included in 
the lists of his works given by the biographers. Ibn 
al-Nadim (Fihrist, 10-11), having first stated speci- 
fically that he has excluded translations, lists over 
thirty of Kusta’s original works, and Ibn Ab! Usaybita 
adds a further thirty works to this list (“Uyan al- 
anbà^, ed. A. Müller, Cairo 1882, i, 244-5). Medical 
works, which preponderate, include the following 
treatises: on gout; infectious diseases; insomnia; 
knowledge of fevers, types of crises in illnesses, the 
pulse; paralysis-types, causes and treatment; the 
four “humours”; and phlebotomy, Non-medical 
works include several treatises on philosophy and 
logi; on astronomy, on the celestial sphere; two 
commentaries on Fuclid’s Elements, a treatise on 
algebra, a commentary on the book of Diaphantos on 
algebra; on the steelyard (karastan [q.v.]); on weights. 
and measures; and on burning mirrors, Some of 
Kusti’s translations are extant, eg. those of Dia- 
phantos, Theodosios, Autolykos, Hypsikles, Aristar- 
chos, and Hero, For a list of his works, both originals. 
and translations see Suter, 40-2 and Index, and 
Sezgin, GAS, lii, 270-4, v, 285-6, and Indexes). Both 
writers give locations of extant manuscripts. 

No comprehensive study of Kusta’s works has yet 
been undertaken, nor has there been made any 
detailed evaluation of his contribution, certainly a 
significant one, to the progress of science. His services 
as a translator must surely rank at least equally with 
his original works. The biographers are unanimous in 
praising his skill as a translator of Greek works into 
Arabic, and in the light of the surviving translations 
their esteem seems to be fully justified. For example, 
although the original of Hero's Mechanics is lost, 
an examination of Kust@'s Arabic version (Carra de 
Vaux in JA, 9* Série[1893], Tome i, 586-472, Tome ii, 
152-269, 420-514 — Arabic text and French transla- 
tion) leaves us with little doubt that this is a faithful 
and sensitive rendering. 
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Drachmann, The mechanical technology of Greek and 

Roman antiquity, Copenhagen 1963. (D. Hn) 

KUSTANTINA, Kusantina, CONSTANTINE, a 
town in Algeria and the chief town of the wilaya 
(department) of the same name. It lies 330 miles east 
of Algiers and 5o miles south-east of Skldda (former 
Philippeville), which is the port for Constantine, 
with which it is connected by railway, in lat, 36° 
22' N, and long. 18* 56°, The population in 1965 was. 
235,000. 

The situation of Constantine makes the town a 
natural fortress. It is built on a rocky plateau in the 
form of a trapezoid, bounded on the south-east, 
north-east and north-west, by deep ravines and con- 
nected with the surrounding country on the south- 
east only by a narrow isthmus. The plateau itself 
declines rapidly from north to south. The Kasba on 
its highest point is 2,500 feet above sea-level, whi 
the Marabout of Sidi Rashid not a mile away is only 
2,170 feet high. Of the ravines which represent the 
moats of this natural fortress, the most remarkable 
is that which runs along the south-east and north-east 
faces of the plateau, at the bottom of which the 
Rummel (Wadi 'I-Ram!) flows. This river runs along 
a narrow gully, a real cañon, the walls of which rise 
sheer upright to a height of 500 to 600 feet, disappears. 
for r'/ miles under three subterranean passages 
which the water has hollowed out, makes its exit in 
waterfalls and descends to the verdant plain of al 
Hamma, Across this gorge, above which on the right 
bank rises the plateau of Mansára (2,340 feet), the 
Romans threw a bridge which existed for several 
centuries after the Arab conquest, Al-Bakri (Descrip- 
tion de l'Afrique, ed. and tr. de Slane, Ar. text 63, 
tr. 131-2) mentions it, and al-Idrisl (ed. de Goeje, 111, 
ed. Naples-Rome, iii, 265) describes it as one of the 
most remarkable works which it had ever been 
granted him to see. Consisting of two rows of arches, 
one above the other, 217 feet high, a road and an 
aqueduct bringing the water necessary for the town 
ran across it, It collapsed in the 7th/13th century, 
was rebuilt in the 18th by order of Salih Bey under 
the supervision of a Spanish engineer, and on finally 
breaking down in 1947, it was replaced by an iron 
bridge 423 feet long crossing the Rummel at a height 
of 528 feet. Another bridge is, farther up the river, 
to connect the plateau of Mansüra with the quarters 
previously in existence to the southwest of the town, 

This last preserves an originality of aspect which 
is in striking contrast to that of other Algerian 
towns, It resembles a great Kabyle village rather than 
a oriental city. It is an agglomeration of houses 
with clay roots, penetrated by an irregular system. 
of narrow, tortuous streets, which sometimes descend. 
like stairways to the edge of the ravine, the heights 
of which are crowned by houses. A few monuments 
recall the past history of Constantine. The great 
mosque dates from the time of the first Hafsid 
sovereigns (7th/x3th century). The mosques of Sak 
al-Ghazal, of Sidi Lakhdar and of Sidt al-Kattáni, 
all of which were built in the 18th century, belong to 
the Turkish period, as does the palace built by Abmad, 
the last Turkish Bey, just before the French conquest 

‘The origins of Constantine are obscure. But in all 
probability, the site must have been occupied at a 
very early period by autochtonous peoples. The 
classical texts mention the existence of a town named 
Cirta at this place. The origin of the name (kart 
“town” [see &AgYAJ) would lead one to suppose that 
the Carthaginians had established a colony there. In 
any case, Cirta appears in the period of the Punic 
Wars as the capital of the kings of Numidia; Syphax 


had a palace there, Masinissa and his successors 
erected important buildings in it and invited Greek 
and Roman merchants thither. During the civil wars 
of the 1st century B.C., P. Sittius Nucerianus, an 
adventurer, seized Cirta and on the latter's ultimate 
triumph received the town and territory. Cirta then 
became a Roman colony under the name of Colonia 
Cirta Julia or Cirta Sittianorum. Juba II made it his 
capital after the restoration of the kingdom of 
Numidia by Augustus and lived there for seven years. 
(24717 B.C.), till he was forced to exchange Numidia 
or Mauritania. Cirta still remained the capital of the 
republic of the "four colonies", then in the 3rd 
century A.D. it became that of the province of 
Numidia Civilis or Numidia Cirtensis established by 
Maximianus Herculus in 297. In the courte of the 
civil wars which followed the abdication of Diocletian, 
the inhabitants recognised the authority of the usurp- 
er Alexander and gave him asylum after he had 
been driven from Carthage and thus brought upon 
their heads the wrath of Maxentius. The latter took 
Cirta and razed the town to the ground in 3rr. It was 
rebuilt in 313 by Constantine, the conqueror of 
Maxentius, and received the name of Constantine 
which it has retained to the present day. At the 
Vandal invasion, Constantine was occupied by the 
barbarians, but given back in 442 by Gaiseric to the 
Emperor. After the destruction of the Western 
Empire, Constantine remained independent, till the 
Byzantines, victorious over the Vandals, brought 
Northern Africa under their sway in 533. It remained 
subject to them til} the invasion of North Africa by 
the Arabs. 

"The chroniclers are silent as to the date at which 
it fell into the hands of the Muslims. It is probable, 
however, that it was not affected by the first Arab 
incursions but was only occupied at the end of the 
ssti7th century at the same time as Carthage and 
the other Byzantine strongholds which were the last 
to surrender. Included in the province of Iirtkiya, 
Constantine owned the rule successively of the 
governors of Kayrawan, the Aghlabids, the Fatimids, 
then the Zirids. The latter retained it even after the 
Hamrnádids had deprived them of a portion of the 
eastern Maghrib. They lost it entirely at the Hilàll 
invasion. The Hammadid al-Muʻizz took advantage 
of their troubles to seize the town and include it 
among his own possessions. The successors of al- 
Mutizz retained the town for a century in spite of 
a revolt instigated by the uncle of the amir al-Nasir. 
After the capture of Bougie by the Almohads, Yabyá, 
the last king of Bougie, sought refuge in Constantine, 
then giving up any idea of further resistance, sur- 
rendered to ‘Abd al-Mu*min whose troops took pos- 
session of the town. Attacked unsuccessfully by ‘AIT 
b. Ghiniya in 531/1185, Constantine remained faith- 
ful to the Almohads till the final collpase of the 
‘empire founded by ‘Abd al-Mw'min. 

At this period, Constantine was a very prosperous 

: "Kustantina", says al-Bakri (of. ei, 63, tr. 
is a) large and ancient town with a numerous 
population; ... it is inhabited by various families 
who were originally part of the [Berber] tribes 
established at Mila, in the land of Nafzdwa in that 
of Kastiliya, but it belongs to certain Kutàml tribes. 
It has rich bazaars and a prosperous trade”, Al-Idrist 
describes Constantine (Kusantlnat al-hawa, “of the 
air”, because of its position) as a populous and com- 
mercial town. “The inhabitants, he continues, “are 
rich; they have agreements with the rural population 
(al-*4rab) and co-operate with them for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the preservation of the harvests. 
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‘Their silos are so good that corn may be kept in them 
for 2 century without suffering any deterioration. 
They collect large quantities of honey and butter, 
which they export to the outside . . ." (loc. ci... 

When the Almohad Empire broke up, Constantine 
recognised the authority of the Hafsid Abü Zaka- 
riyyi?, who was proclaimed at Tunis in 628/1230 
[see warte]. The history of the town under the 
Haísids (7th-roth/z3th-1óth centuries) is very con 
fused and disjointed. The rulers of Tunis attached 
great importance to the possession of Constantine; 
they frequently lived there and delighted in improving 
it; they usually entrusted its government to princes 
of their own family. Nevertheless, in spite of their 
precautions and trouble they lost it on several 
occasions; in 681/1282 for example, in the reign of 
Aba Ishak, the governor Ibn al: Wazir rose against 
the sovereign of Tunis, who had to send his son, Abo 
Faris, to retake the town by force. In 683/1284, its 
inhabitants opened their gates to the pretender Abü 
Zakariyya? of Bougie; in 704/1305 at the suggestion 
of the governor Tbn al-Amir, they submitted to the 
Hafsid sovereign of Tunis, whom they cast off almost 
immediately afterwards, however, to place themselves 
again under the authority of the king of Bougie, Abu 
"I-Bal??, The latter succeeded in restoring to his own 
advantage the unity of the Hafsid kingdom in 7oo[ 
1309 and for some years maintained peace in the 
eastern Maghrib, But new troubles were not long in 
arising. From 712x312 to 716/1319, Constantine was 
almost independent under the authority of the vizier 
Tbn Ghamr, who succeeded in placing on the throne 
of Tunis a prince of his own choosing, Abü Yabyá. 
In 725/1325, the revolt of another vizier, Ibn al- 
Kátün, exposed the inhabitants to an attack, which 
proved unsuccesful, from the “Abd al-Wadids. The 
wars which then broke out in the eastern Maghrib 
between the Marinids and the ‘Abd al-Widids, as 
well as the good government of the governors Aba 
‘Abd Allah and Aba Zayd, son and grandson of Aba 
Yahya, king of Tunis, gained Constantine a few years 
of respite. But peace, which had only been established 
with difficulty, was again broken in the middle of the 
Sth/z4th century by Marinid expeditions. Abu 
"I-Hasan entered Constantine without striking a blow 
and supplanted Hafsid authority by his own in 
248/1347. The defeat of Abu 'l-Hasan at Kayrawin 
brought about a revival in favour of the Hafsids and 
one of them, al-Fadl, took advantage of the occasion 
to seize the town. He held it for only a short time, 
The former Hafsid governor, Abü Zayd, set at liberty 
by Abū ‘Inan, retook Constantine, then abandoning 
his protector, proclaimed as Sultan a son of al-Hasan 
named Tashfin. Soon afterwards, Abū Zayd's brother, 
Abu ‘Abbas, overthrew him and dethroned Tashfin. 
He in his turn took the title of Sultàn, repulsed the 
Dawawida and Sadwikash Arabs, who had laid siege 
to Constantine ín 756/1355, but could not prevent 
the town being taken by Abü “nin, who came in 
person against it. He regained it from the Marinids 
in 76/1360. Becoming Sultàn of Tunis in 772/1370, 
Abu ‘Abbas maintained peace in the province of 
Constantine till his death. His successor Abü Faris 
had on the other hand twice to reconquer the town 
from his brother Aba Bakr, who had seized it with the 
help of the Arab tribes. 

We have no exact details on the history of Con- 
stantine in the oth/15th century. Rebellions against 
Haísid rule were, it seems, less frequent than in the 
Preceding century, but its authority was more 
nominal than real. During this period, the real 
masters of Constantine were the chiefs of the AwlAd 


jala, a section of the Arab tribe of Dawawida. In the 
town itself the exercise of authority was in the hands 
of a few families, clients of the Awlad Sala. Such, for 
example, were the family of ‘Abd al-Mwmin of 
Marabout origin, whose chiefs exercised by hereditary 
right the functions of shayAh al-Islam and Amir al- 
Rakad (leader of the caravan of pilgrims to Mecca); 
the family of the Band Badis, whose members had 
arrogated to themselves the duties of Addi; and that 
of the Banu "I-Faggin (or Lafgün), famous as legal 
authorities. 

The arrival of the Turks in Northern Africa 
reopened an era of troubles for Constantine. There 
were two parties in the field. The one, led by the 
‘Abd al-Mu’min, was favourable to the maintenance 
of Hafsid suzerainty; the other, led by the Lafgün, 
invited the Turks thither. According to Vaysettes, 
a first attempt by the Turks to occupy the town was 
made as early as 923/1517. According to Mercier, 
Hasan, one of Khayr al-Din's lieutenants, forced the 
people of Constantine to recognise his master's 
authority in 925/1519 or 926/r520. The submission of 
the town was only an ephemeral one, however, for 
in 932/1526 a representative of the Hafsid sovereign 
of Tunis was residing in the town. It is not till 940/ 
1534 that the establishment of a garrison definitely 
marks the occupation of Constantine by the Turks. 
‘Their authority was not firmly established without 
difficulty, The belated partisans of the Hafgids did 
not bow at once to the Turkish yoke, but sought to 
rid themselves of their new masters. In 975/1567-8 
they massacred the Turkish garrison and expelled 
their supporters. To restore order, the Pasha Mubam- 
mad had to lead an expedition against Constantine, 
the inhabitants of which did not dare resist but 
opened the gates without showing fight. Another 
rebellion broke out in 1572 and was suppressed with 
the greatest rigour. The ‘Abd al-Mwmins who had 
instigated it, were deprived of their privileges, and 
from that date ceased to play a predominant part in 
the affairs of the town. They resigned themselves to 
their fall with a very bad grace. We find them again 
in 1052/1642 taking advantage of the difficulties 
caused to the Turks by the revolt of the Kabyles and 
the insubordination of the great Arab chiefs to stir up 
risings again which were, however, speedily put down, 
After being selected as the capital of the beylik of the 
East in the roth/r6th century, Constantine enjoyed 
complete tranquility for the half century following 
the period of government of the Bey Farhat (ro46/ 
1637). But the intervention of the Algerians in the 
aifairs of Tunisia ended in exposing Constantine to 
the reprisals of its neighbours. In 1112/1700, Murid 
Bey of Tunis, victorious in two battles against *AIT 
Khódia Bey of Constantine, laid siege to the town 
and blockaded it for three months. The Dey of Algiers 
at length received warning of the precarious situation 
of the town by a messenger, who had succeeded in 
escaping from Constantine after being let down the 
cliff by a rope, and sent an army to its help, the 
arrival of which the Tunisian general did not dare 
await. 

The 28th century marks the zenith of Turkish 
domination at Constantine. The beylih was held 
during this period by men of energy and intellect, 
ruling like independent sovereigns rather than as 
docile representatives of the Dey of Algiers. Such 
were Kalyan Hasan Bey, called Bü Kamya (1713-35), 
Hasan b. Husayn called Bü Hanak (1736-54), Ahmad 
al-Kullf (1756-71) and above all Sálib Bey (1771-92). 
Constantine owes to them many publie works and 
buildings of general interest. Bà Kamya built the 
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mosque of Sik al-Ghazil; Bü Hanak made new 
streets and built the Mosque of Sidi Lakhdar. Sali 
Bey rebuilt the bridge over the Rummel and the 
Roman aqueduct bringing the waters of the Djabal 
Wabsh to the city; he also built the mosque and 
madrasa of Sidi al-Kattánl and commissioned Italian 
artificers to built him a palace adorned with faiences 
and marble columns purchased in Italy. 

A period of anarchy and disorder succeeded this 
brilliant epoch. Salih Bey himself, deposed by the 
Dey of Algiers, to whom he had given offence, tried 
to stir up a rebellion but perished miserably. Seven- 
teen Beys ruled Constantine in the period 1792-1826. 
‘Some of them only held office a few months or even a 
few days; almost all were distinguished by their 
cruelty and rapine. Constantine suffered much from 
this state of affairs. To the internal disorder were soon 
added attacks by the surrounding peoples. The 
Kabyle hordes of the Marabout (Ibn al-A'ragh 
Sulayman Kahya) rose against the Turks and ad- 
vanced up to the walls of Constantine in 1804. 
A Tunisian army commanded by Sulayman Kahya 
besieged the town three years later, It was blockaded 
for two months (April-May x807) and was once 
bombarded. The approach of a relieving army from 
Algiers caused the Tunisians to raise the siege, and 
in their retreat they lost 1,167 prisoners and all their 
artillery, 

Abmad, the last Bey of Constantine, possessed 
those qualities which were lacking in his predecessors, 
Intellectual, active, ambitious and energetic, he un- 
fortunately made himself hated by his acts of cruelty 
and by the exactions levied by him to raise funds to 
built a palace in Constantine to replace tho old Dir 
al-Bey. After the French occupation of Algiers, he 
sought to profit by the disappearance of the odjak 
to create an independent principality in the east, and 
had the title of Pasha given to him by the Ottoman 
Porte. Deposed by a decree from General Clauzel on 
15 December 1830, he nevertheless retained posses- 
sion of Constantine. The hesitation on the part of 
the French government, which tried to come to terms 
with him for his voluntary submission and after the 
failure of these negotiations did not wish to enter 
on a dangerous campaign, delayed his fall. But in 
1836, Marshall Clauzel, then governor-general of 
Algeria, obtained permission to undertake an ex- 
pedition against Constantine. Leaving Bone on 
2 November, the French troops arrived without 
difficulty in sight of the town and took up a position 
on the heights of the Mangüra and of the Kudya. Two 
sorties by the besieged, led by Ibn ‘Isa, Khalifa of the 
Bey, were repulsed; on the other hand, two attacks 
by the French in the night of the 22-3 December also 
failed. Clauzel decided to raise the seige and returned 
to Bone after a retreat which was rendered very 
difficult by bad weather. This check was made good 
tbe following ycar. Àn army under General Damré- 
mont laid siege to Constantine on 6 October 1837. He 
was killed on 12 October; but his successor, General 
‘Vale, ordered an assault on the 13th. The town was 
taken after fierce fighting by columns led by Colonels 
Combe and Lamoriciére. Ahmad Bey, who had left 
Constantine on the approach of the French troops, 
retired to the south where he held the country 
against the French for eleven years longer. 1t is said 
that the siege of 1857 was the ninetieth that Con- 
stantine had to endure. 

After the French occupation, Constantine, the 
administration of which had been entrusted to a 
hákim under the supervision of the military author- 
ities, became the headquarters of a commandement 


supériew and the baso of French operations iu the 
eastern province, At first under military law, it was 
not given a municipal government till 1848 and 
became the capital of the dépariement in 1849. Since 
then the town has developed considerably, It has in 
fact remained a market and centre of supplies for the 
tribes of the cast; its native industries have survived 
‘and supply the population of the surrounding country 
with cotton stuffs and articles of leather. 
Bibliography: in addition to sources given in 
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(At-)ĘUSTANȚĪNIYYA, Constantinople. 


1. To THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST (1453). 


The city, which Constantine the Great on 11 May 
330 raised to be the capital of the Eastern Empire 
and which was called after him, was known to the 
Arabs as Kusjantiniyya (in poetry also Kusfanjina, 
with or without the article); the older name Byzantion 
(Buzantiya and various spellings) was also known to 
them, as well as the fact that the later Greeks, as 
at the present day, used to call Constantinople simply 
4 nóMg as "the city" par excellence (Mas‘idi, 
iii, 406 — § 1291 n.; Ibn al-Athir, i, 235; Abn "I-Fidá, 
dijz, 39; Dimashlsi, 241, 259; Ibn Battüta, ii, 431). 
From el thy móAtv arose the Turkish name “Istan- 
bul" [ga]. Kusfanfiniyya, with the variant Kusfan- 
finiyya, remained the official designation on coins 
and firmans under the Ottomans, 

The campaigns oí the Arabs against 
Constantinople. It is said that the Prophet him- 
self had foretold the conquest of Constantinople by 
the faithful. The Ottoman historians adduce the fol- 
lowing hadith "You shall conquer Constantinople; 
peace be upon the prince and the army to whom this 
shall be granted!" (*Ali, Kink al-akibar, v, 252; 
Solakzáde, 194; Ewliya, t, 32, 73; “All Sait, Hadikat 
al-djewámi*, i, 2); Suyüti's al-Didmi¢ al-saghir is given 
as authority; older references are wanting. As a 
matter of fact, the Umayyads set about this enterprise 
with the energy and valour that inspired the early 
warriors of Islam. In the year of the world 6146 
(beginning r September 653), according to Theo- 
phanes, 345, a fleet was equipped in Tripolis “against 
Constantinople”, which under the leadership of 
Aovrabde (Le. Buse b. Abi Artit) defeated the 
Greek fleet at Phoenix (Finika) on the Lycian coast 
[see pnr Ai-SAWARI in Suppl.], but did not reach 
Constantinople; at the same time, Mu‘iwiya had 
invaded Byzantine territory by land. 

In the year 44/644 took place the campaign of ‘Abd 
al-Rabman b. Khalid, who advanced as far as 
Pergamon; the admiral Bust b. Abi Artát, according 
to Arabic sources, is said to have reached Constan- 
tinople (Tabari, ii, 86). 

In the course of the next years, Fadàla b. ‘Ubayd 
advanced as far as Chalcedon, and Yazid, son of 
Muáwiya, was sent after him (according to Theo- 
phanes, in the year 6159 of the world, beginning 
1 September 666; according to Elias of Nisibis, Yazid 
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appeared before Constantinople in 51/672); a fleet 
commanded by Busr b. Abi Arțàt supported this 
enterprise. In 672 a strong fleet cast anchor off the 
European coast of the Sea of Marmora under the 
walls of the city. The Arabs attacked the town from 
April to September; they spent the winter in Cyzicus 
and renewed their attacks in the following spring 
until they finally retired "after seven years’ fighting" 
A great part of the fleet was destroyed by Greek fire; 
many ships were wrecked on the return journey 
(Theoph. 353!£). There are difficulties in the 
chronological arrangement in Theophanes of the 
various phases of this seven years’ blockade. The land 
army seems to have appeared before Constantinople 
in 47/667 and the fleet to have finally retired in 53 
673. The Arab historians vary between the years 48 
49, $0 and 52 and place the death of Abü Ayyüb in 
the year so, 51, 52 or even 55. As the fighting around 
Constantinople was spread over several years, the 
difference in the estimates is not so unaccountable. 

This siege has acquired particular renown in the 
Arab world, as the Ansari Abd Ayyüb Khalid b. Zayd 
fell in it and was buried before the walls of Constan- 
tinople; the finding of his tomb during the final siege 
by Mehemmed II was an event only coniparable to 
the discovery of the holy lance by the early Crusaders 
at the siege of Antioch. (The grave of Abü Ayyüb is 
first mentioned by Ibn Kutayba, 140; according to 
Tabari, iii, 2524, Ibn al-Athir, iii, 381, Ibn al-Djawet 
and Kazwini, 408, the Byzantines respected it and 
made pilgrimages to it in times of drought to pray 
there for rain (istist?); the Turkish legend is given. 
very fully in Leunelavius, Hisl. Mus, 4x ff, and in 
the painstaking monograph by Hididil Abd Allb, 
abAthir al-madjidiyya fi '-mandkib al-khatidiyya, 
Istanbul 1257.) 

There was a truce for over 4o years between 
Byzantines and Arabs until in 97/71 5-16 Sulayman b. 
‘Abd al-Malik came to the throne. A kadil) was at 
this time current according to which a caliph who 
should bear the name of a prophet was to conquer 
Constantinople. Sulayman took the prophecy to refer 
to himself and equipped a great expedition against 
Constantinople. His brother Maslama led the army 
which was equipped with siege artillery through Asia 
Minor, crossed the Dardanelles at Abydos and sur- 
rounded Constantinople. The Arab armada anchored 
partly near the walls on the coast of the Sea oí 
Marmora and partly in the Bosporus; the Golden 
Horn was barred by a chain. The siege began on 25 
August 716 and lasted a whole year; Maslama then 
found himself forced to retire owing to the attacks of 
the Bulghars and the scarcity of provisions (Theo- 
Phanes, 386-99; full details in Ibn Miskawayh, ed. 
de Goeje, 24-33; cf. also Tabarl, ii, 1524 fl; Ibn al- 
Athir, iv, 17 ff; cf. the vivid account in Geler, 
Pergamon unter Byzantinern und Osmanen, 4964). 
There are many references to Maslama's hazardous 
march among the later Arabs. Even several centuries 
later they knew of "Maslama's Well" at Abydos, 
where he had encamped (Mas'üdl, ii, 317 $738; 
Ibn Khurradàdhbib, 104), and the mosque built by 
him there (Yakàt, i, 374). ‘Abd Allah b. Tayyib, the 
first Muslim to lead an attack on the "Gate of 
Kustantiniyya" was one of Maslama's comrades (Ibn 
Kutayba, 275). Maslama is said to have made the 
buildirg of a house near the Imperial palace for the 
Arab prisoners of war one of the conditions of the 
treaty of peace and to have built the first mosque in 
Constantinople (Mukaddasi, 147; Ibn al-Athir, x, r8; 
Dimashki, 227); finally, he is credited with building 
the Tower of Galata (DimashkI, 228) and the ‘Arab 


Djami* in Galata (Hadjdii Khalifa, Taswim al- 
fawdrikt, year 97 A.H.). Ewliya and his sources have 
made two sieges out of Maslama's campaign and 
embellished their narrative with incredible stories. 
Nerkesi (d. 1044/1634) discusses Maslama's campaigns 
in the fourth section of his Pentas, following, so he 
says, Mubyf "l-Din al-Arabi’s Musdémarat. 

Only on one other occasion did an Arab host appear 
within sight of Constantinople, namely in 165/782. 
Harün, the son of the caliph al-Mahdi, had marched 
through Asia Minor unopposed and encamped at 
Chrysopolis (Scutari). The Empress Irene, who was 
acting as Regent for her son Constantine, hastened 
to make peace and agreed to pay tribute (Theo- 
phanes, 455 ff. under the year 6274 of the world 
[781-2]; Baldhuri, 168; Tabari, ii, 504 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athir, vi, 44: year 65/781-2). Ewliya and his authority 
(Mubyt "I-Din Djamali, died 957/1550 according to 
Rien, Catalogue, 46 ff.) have made no less then four 
regular sieges of Constantinople out of the campaigns 
of the Arabs under al-Mahdi and Hrin against the 
Greeks. After the second, Hárün gained a quarter in 
the city by a trick similar to that by which Dido 
gained the site of Carthage (Leunclavius, of. cif., 543 
Ewliy&, i, 81 = Travels, ete., ift, 25); the same story 
is given by Clavijo, 23, of the settlement of the 
Genoese in Galata, and Ewllya, Travels, i/2, 66, of the 
building of Rumeli Hise by Mehemmed II. 

The Arab accounts of Constantinople date 
from the 3rd/9th century. They considered the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus 
as a single "canal" (Ahalidj), connecting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Black Sca. lstakhri and others 
mention the great chain which prevented the entrance 
‘of Arab ships; this is probably the chain, which was 
stretched between Galata and Constantinople in time 
of war, that is referred to. The high double walls of 
the city with their towers and gateways, including the 
Golden Gate, the Aya Sotya, the Hippodrome with 
its monuments (notably the Egyptian obelisk), the 
four brazen horses at the entrance to the palace, and 
the great equestrian statue in bronze of “Constantine” 
{really of Justinian, the so-called Augusteus) are 
described by them in greater or less detail. Ibn 
Hawkal and Mukaddast devote particular attention 
to the Practocium where their countrymen, prisoners 
of war, were kept under a mild custody and to the 
mosque attributed to Maslama (Yakat, í, 709, s.v. 
Bala}, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cere- 
moniis, i, 592, 767). The most detailed account is that 
of Ibn al-Wardi (8th/rgth century); he mentions the 
bronze Obelisk of Porphyrogenitus, the Pillar of 
Arcadius and the Aqueduct of Valens and also knew 
that the Golden Gate was closed. Ibn Battata (ii, 
431-44) described from his own observation the 
monastic life of his time; the latest notices are given 
by Firüzibidl (d. 817/1415) in his dictionary the 
Kamas. 

Apart from prisoners of war, numerous Muslim 
merchants and envoys from the caliphs and other 
Muslim rulers sojourned in Byzantium; the Mamlük 
Sultāns occasionally banished thither troublesome 
persons with their families; Saldjak Sultans and 
pretenders (Kilidi Arslan I], Kaykhusraw I, Kayki- 
was II) repeatedly spent long periods in Constan- 
tinople; remarkable detalls of their life in the capital 
are given by Byzantine writer and in the Saldjak 
historians. 

No definite traces have as yet been discovered of 
the two sieges by the Arabs and the residence of 
Arabs and other Muslims in Constantinople; in 
particular, the mosque of Maslama has not come to 
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light; it is first mentioned by Const. Porphyr, De 
adm., ch. xxii (Bonn Corpus, 101, 1. 22); it was de- 
stroyed in a popular rising in r200 and pillaged by 
the Crusaders in 1203 (Nicetas Choniates, 696, 731, 
ed. Bonn). According to Ibn al-Athir, ix, 38r, cf. x, 18 
(whence Abu ‘I-Fida derives his information), it was 
restored in 441/1049-50 by Constantine Monomachos 
at the request of the Saldjük Toghrll Beg. According 
to Malrizi (i, 177, ed. Quatrembre), Michael VIII 
Palaeologus built a mosque about 660/1261-2 which 
the Mamlak Sultan Baybars equipped in splendid 
style. The accounts of the ‘Arab Djimi* and other 
buildings by the Arabs in Constantinople belong to 
the domain of fable. 
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2. APTER THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST [see sstanaut]. 


KÜSTENDIL, Kósrexpt. (in Serbian : C ustendil), 
a town of some 35,00 inhabitants in Western 
Bulgaria. It was in the Serbo-Bulgarian Middle 
Ages a small fortified stronghold on a hill above the 
wide plain of Küstendil serving as a princely re- 
sidence, and was known as Velbuzhd. In Ottoman 
times it was capital of the sandid& of Küstendil, and 
was an Islamic cultural and administrative centre of 
some importance. The town is the indirect successor 
of the Roman Pautalia, of which substantial remains 
have been unearthed. 

The Ottoman chroniclers Sa'd al-Din and Mü- 
nedjdjimbashI mention that the ruler of the land of 
Konstantin (the son of the Serbian nobleman Dejan) 
accepted Ottoman overlordship in 773/1371-2, after 
the latter had captured the strategic fortresses of 
Tkbtiman and Samokov. Neshrf mentions Konstantin 
among Murád's vasals during the Karaman Campaign. 
‘Ashikpashazade, Orué Beg and the Anonymus 
Giese do not however mention the acquisition of the 
land of Konstantin. This prince married Helena, the 
daughter of the Bulgarian Tsar Lvan Alexander (their 
daughter married Manuel Palaeologus, emperor of 
Byzantium), and died as a loyal Ottoman vassal in 
the Battle of Rovine in 1395 assisting Bayezid 1 
against the Walachians (797/1395). He left no suitable. 
heir behind. The memory of the princely couple is 
perpetuated by the monastery of Poganovo in the 
ravine of the Erme north of Küstendil, today just 
across the Yugoslav border. Konstantin's lands, in- 
cluding the towns and castles of Stip, Radomir, 


Petrié, Melnik, Vranje and the rich silver mines of 
Kratovo (places today partly in Yugoslavian, partly 
im Bulgarian territory), were transformed into an 
Ottoman sandjá& known as Kostadin-ili, the land of 
Kostadin. There are some traditions that the Bulga- 
Tian population rose in revolt in the difficult years 
of the Fetret Dewri and around the time of the 
ascession of Murad IL. The fortified town had al- 
legedly to be retaken, after which it was dismantled. 
The unreliable population was transferred to the 
neighbouring villages. Whether true or not, it is at 
least certain that in the time of Murad TI a new open 
town was founded below the “Castle Hill", grouped 
around a mosque, a caravanserai and a school. The 
new settlement became known as Iitdja-yl Ktistendil 
or Tidi in Turkish, Konstantinova Banja or Vel- 
bužka Banja in Slavic. The Turkish form Küstendil 
appears to be a corruption of Kostadin-ili. 

‘At the end of the 8th/r4th century and the begin- 
ning of the 9th/rsth century, important groups of 
Turkish colonists from Asia Minor were settled in 
the sandjak of Küstendil. According to an Ottoman 
census from the beginning of the roth/r6th century, 
these groups numbered 6,640 families. The Christian 
section of the population then comprised 56,988 
families. According to the census of 925/1519, the city 
itself counted a Muslim population of 293 families 
and 60 bachelors, as well as 47 Christian families, 
six bachelors and eight widows, perhaps altogether 
1,800 civil, non-administrative inhabitants. In spite 
of this relatively small size, Küstendil appeared in 
1499 to the widely-travelled Rhenish knight Arnold 
van Harff as “eyn gar grosse schone Stadt", This 
source also remarks that "Wruskabalna"" (Velbužka 
Banja) had a palace where the suitan kept a number 
of his wives. At the beginning of the 20th century, 
Jordan Ivanov still saw a "Seray Kulesi", situated. 
next to a fine basin (Rav) built and paved with large 
slabs of marble. Tower and basin were situated in the 
“Seray Mahallesi". 

In the roth/róth century, Küstendil witnessed 
a rapid expansion. In 966/1559 an anonymous Italian 
traveller described it as a town with “about a thou- 
sand houses, built in the Turkish manner, many 
mosques and quite a number of baths. The town is 
inhabited by Turks and some Jews..." We passed 
the night iu a Khan, called Imaret, which in our 
language is an inn. A Sandjakbeg ordered the con- 
struction of this very convenient building for the 
traveller and stranger, for the salvation of his soul." 
During this century, a number of military com- 
manders and members of the administration erected 
a considerable number of mosques and caravanserais, 
and opened up mineral baths. Mehmed-i “Ashik in his 
Menüririi-*asdlim (Halet Efendi, No. 616, 1, fol. 
212a) noted in 997/1589 twelve mineral baths, many 
with stone-built domes over the disrobing section and 
over the bathroom proper, others even with separate 
rooms. The most beautiful was the so-called Beg 
iídjast. In 894/1480 the beglerbegi of Rumeli, Khädim 
Süleymän Pasha, had erected a large domed mosque 
and a double bath in the city, and had laid out a 
water supply system which brought good drinking 
water from the village of Bogoslov, some 15 km. 
away, to the town. The villagers of Bogoslov received 
a privileged status as su-yeldjf. The takrir defteri of 
925/1519 also attributes an "iret and a number of 
shops to this governor. (The mosque, very similar 
to that built by Khadim Suleyman Pasha on the 
banks of the Tundja in Edime, was demolished 
shortly before the Second World War.) Other im- 
portant buildings were the "Imáret Djamii, with 
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caravanserai, madrasa and bath, erected in 937/1531 
by Mehmed Beg (the building was often confused 
with the mosque of Murad I1; see Ayverdi, Osmanit 
mimarisinde Fatih devri, iv, Istanbul 1974, 806, which 
enumerates and continues the old mistakes). The 
mosque was demolished in 1949. Other roth/r6th 
century buildings, happily preserved, are the Dervish 
Banya from 973/1566 and the large mosque of Ahmed 
Beg from 983/1575-6, this last now serving as a local 
museum. 

According to the Ottoman census register of 
81/1573, the town then numbered 623 Muslim house- 
halds, oo Muslim bachelors, 84 Christian households, 
28 Christian bachelors, 14 widows and a Jewish com- 
munity of four families. The whole population, in- 
cluding the members of the administration and their 
families, amounted perhaps to 4,000 souls. By then 
the number of Muslim mahalles had risen from six 
(in g25/1519) to zz, the number of imams of mosques 
from seven to seventeen. An Ottoman Djeleb register 
(Turksi Imori za Balgarskata Istorija, ii, Sofia 1972, 
129-50) from 951/1573 gives a fair cross-section of the 
composition of the town’s population. A total of 
52 Muslim dielebs are registered against six Christians, 
all given by name, patronymic and profession. Both 
groups were almost all craftsmen, leatherworkers, 
smiths, mitdfs, helvddits, goldsmiths, shoemakers, 
soapmakers, cartwrights, etc. Out of the number of 
dicleis in the villages of the kadd’ of Küstendil, 558 
were Christian against 20 Muslims, from which may 
be concluded that the Bulgarian Christian element 
continued to be the bulk of the rural population. 

In the rrth/17th century, the development of 
Küstendil apparently stagnated. The city had suf- 
fered badly from earthquakes in 993/1585 and 1051/ 
1641. Ewliya Celebi (Seydhat-name, vi), who visited 
it in 1071/16601 and left his signature on the front 
wall of the Ahmed Beg Mosque, counted eleven small. 
makalles with 1,100 houses, and he further made some 
important notes on the Islamic buildings of the city, 
among which he mentions a number of mosques, three 
madrasas, five tekkes, six schools and twelve mineral 
baths “with lofty vaults and many basins’. 

In March r6g0 Küstendil was occupied by an 
Austrian force under Antonio Valerio ić, which led 
to a considerable diminishing of the Muslim popula- 
tion. In about or after that year, the entire settlement 
was surrounded by a wall with towers and gates, and 
the Castle Hill was again fortified. A picture of 
these works, made at the end of the t7th century by 
the Dutch artist Harrewyn, is preserved in the 
“Prenten Kabinet” of the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum, 

In the early roth century, Küstendil recovered 
slowly, St. Denis gives the number of inhabitants in 
1807 as 7,000. J. Hütz (Beschreibung der europäischen 
Türkei, Munich 1828, 250-1) gives the same number, 
Ami Boué (Recueil 4'itinéraires, i, Paris 1836) counted 
9,000 inhabitants, Bulgarians and Muslims. The 
Sal-name of the Tana Wilayeti of 1285/1868-9 men- 
tions 16 mosques in Küstendil, three madrasas and 
16 tekkes, When in 1878 Kastendil came within the 
frontiers of the newly-established Bulgarian state, 
most of the Muslim inhabitants emigrated. In 1890 
Jireček (Das Firstenthum Bulgarien, Prague-Vienna- 
Leipzig 1801) counted in 1890 10,689 inhabitants, of 
which only 581 were Turks. Jiretek still saw nine 
Jead-covered mosques. Jordan Ivanov noted in 908 
ten mineral baths. Today (1979) only two mosques 
and one of the baths remain preserved, and the 
Muslim element is reduced to a handful of families, 

Küstendil produced some Ottoman scholars and 
men of letters, such as Sanüberzide Haletl (d. 973 


| 1566); Shem Mehmed Efendi Küistendil, scholar, 
| poet, and calligrapher who was for a long time muft 

of the town (d. 1272/1855-6); and especially, Küsten- 
| dilt Mollàzade Suleyman Sheykht Efendi, for a long 
time skaykh of the NakshbandI convent of Küstendil, 
who left behind some 26 works including a History of 
Küstendil, The Nakshi Dergah, built by Süleymàn. 
himself, and in the yard of which he was buried, was 
demolished shortly after Bulgaria became indepen- 
dent. 
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of Süleymàn Pasha was published in Kratha Istoriya 
na Bálgarskata. Arkhitehtura, Solia 1965, 455, On 
P. 178 of the same work appears a plan of the 
Dervish Banya. On the writers: Hammer, 
Gesch. Ott. Dichtkunst, and Bursali Mebmed 
Tahir, *Othmánii müellifleri. On. the inscription of 
Ewliya Celebi: R. F. Kreutel, in Isl., xlviii (1971-2), 
269 ff. (M. Kien) 
KUSOF, KuusOr, eclipse of the sun or of 
the moon. As regards linguistic usage, it may be 
noted that al-kusif/ is used alike for the eclipse of the 
moon (kusáf al-kamar) and for that of the sun (usaf 
al-shams), ex. in al-Farghanl, Kusti b. LOkd, al- 
Battànl, al-Birünl; but they are often distinguished 
as al-khusif, eclipse of the moon, and al-kusi, of the 
sun, e by al-KazwIni (on the linguistic usage, it 
should be noted that according to the Mafālih al- 
wlüm, ed. van Vloten, 222-3 the vilth form, as in 
inkasafat al-skams, should not be used, although this 
is very often done; e.g. by al-KazwinI and others). 

The eclipse of the sun and of the moon have. 
from the earliest times attracted the liveliest atten- 
tion. Ptolemy, following Hipparchus, studied the 
theory of eclipses, and following him the Arabs and 
Syrians, etc. We shall deal first with the eclipse of 
the moon. It must be premised that the apparent 
pathof the moon—we must adhere to the geocentric 
‘view—cuts the ecliptic in two opposite points, which 
| however in course of time come to move on to the 
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ecliptic. These points are called al-djawzahar (Persian 
diaw: Gir, nutshape, or less correctly gay cir, 
globe-shape); they are also called al-tinntn, "dragon" 
(sce below). All the planets have of course such 
diewsahar; without an addition the word always 
refers to the moon. Their positions are given in the 
ides. The massive ball into which, according 
to Ibn al-Haytham, the moon is inserted, and which 
carriesit alongasit moves, is called falak al-djatezahar. 

The eclipse of the moon is caused, as was early 
recognised, by a dark body coming between the sun 
and the moon. It was at one time thought that this 
was a dragon, which ended at two opposite points 
on the globe of the heavens and had the same motion 
as the nodes of the moon. Eclipses occur when we 
cannot see the moon, because the head or tail of the 
dragon comes between us and the moon, From this 
idea comes the name for the crescent and waning 
nodes, i.e. the points where the moon passes through 
the ecliptic, “head, al-ra’s" and “tail, al-dhanab”, 
which were retained long after the "dragon" had 
disappeared. The sign N for the length of the node 
is a distorted dragon. The astrologers credited this 
dragon with certain influences on the horoscope. But 
Severus Sebukht (ca. 650) (F. Nau, Notes d'astronomie 
syrienne, in JA, Ser. 10, xvi [TOTO], 15) long ago 
denied this, as there was no dragon and the calcula- 
tions in question referred to the movements of the 
modes. But we still find in al-BirünI's Tafhim, etc. 
the assertion that head and tail have separate 
natures. The head is hot, auspicious, and indicates 
increase (of property etc.). The tail is cold, brings 
misfortune, and indicates diminution of wealth, etc. 
Eclipses of the sun or of the moon are really caused 
by the earth coming between the sun and moon or the 
moon coming between the earth and the sun. Instead 
of diswsahar we often have the word "node" ‘abd 
and ‘uhda used, also in combination with ra’s and 
dianab. 

The shadow of the earth arising in the first in- 
stance, because the sun is considerably larger than 
the earth, consists of a cone-shaped convergent 
shadow (the shadow) on one side and a divergent 
shadow (penumbra) on the other side. Only in the 
shadow is there absolute darkness. As the diameter 
of the shadow at the place of the moon’s path is 
considerably greater than that of the moon at the 
same point, under certain conditions, the moon may 
remain some time in the shadow and therefore be 
perfectly eclipsed for the period. Ibn al-Haytham, 
for example, investigated these conditions very fully 
(E. Wiedemann, Beitr. xiii, Über eine Schrift von Ihn. 
al-Haitham, "Über die Beschaffenheit der Schatten”, 
in SBPMS Erl. [1907], xxxix, 226). 

If earth, sun and moon were very small bodies, 
mere points, eclipses would only take place when the 
sun and moon were exactly in the nodes. But as they 
are large, eclipses also occur when these bodies have 
passed beyond the nodes, Le. have experienced an 
alteration in latitude and longitude. A total eclipse 
‘occurs when the breadth is smaller than the difference 
between the diameter of the shadow and that of the 
moon, a partial eclipse when it is larger than the 
but smaller than the sun of the diameters; if 
it is however equal to the latter, there is only a 
contact but no eclipse. 

‘Taking into consideration the shadow alone, the 
wakhrüf (cone) or samawbar (pine-cone)—its cross- 
section is called da?irat al-ili— we have the following: 
the entrance into the shadow is called bad? al-husi/, 
beginning of the eclipse; the phase from the begin- 
ning of the eclipse, to the beginning of totality, is 


called suka} (falling, the éuxrwors of Ptolemy), the 
middle of the path covered in shadow is called was} 
(middle), The phase which corresponds to complete 
emergence is called tamám al-indjila? ("the comple- 
tion of disappearance"); al-makih ("stop, stay") 
means the phase in which the moon is eclipsed; in 
a partial eclipse there is no such stop. A Ausaf kull 
al-hamar bilă makth, a total eclipse without a stop, 
is said to occur when the moon's path is such that 
the darkened moon touches the cone of the shadow at 
only one point; then a total eclipse exists at this 
point only. For the case of total eclipse, the place 
where it begins is called awwal al-makth and where 
the moon begins to emerge from the shadow, akhir 
-mahth. 

A diminution of light but no complete extinction 
also occurs when the moon moves through the half- 
shadow. In his classical work on the shadows Ibn 
al-Haytham (see above) discussed the theory of this 
question and checked it by observation. In very rare 
cases, however, the whole of the eclipsed moon does 
not appear quite black but shows different colours, 
especially a dark red; this was observed by various 
early astronomers and minutely described by Ibn al- 
Haytham (his statements agree with modern ob- 
servation, e.g. Joh. Müller, Lehrbuch der kosmischen 
 Physih*, $9, p. 196). Al-Birdni further studied these 
colours (al-Kántn al-Mas‘adi, makála vii, bib vii, 
fasl iil); he also examines critically earlier views and 
particularly Indian ideas on the astrological sig- 
nificance of the colours (cf. E. Wiedemann, Uber die 
verschiedenen bei der Mondfinsternis auftretenden 
Farben nach Birüni, in Eders Jahrbuch für Photogra- 
lie, eic., 1914). This light on the completely eclipsed 
moon is explained by the fact that the sun's rays are. 
diverted in passing through the earth's atmosphere 
and thus enter the shadow and illuminate the moon. 
According to the amount of moisture in the atmos- 
phere, these diverted rays are more or less coloured. 
For the possibility of a solar eclipse, the conditions 
are the same as for a lunar one, 

Solar Eclipse: As the angle at which the moon 
appears to us is smaller, although only slightly, than 
that at which the sun appears, the moon can never 
completely cover the sun. Therefore even at a so- 
called total eclipse of the sun, even if the centres of 
sun and moon and earth all lie on a straight line, 
a narrow rim of light still remains. Bright formations, 
the corona and the protuberances radiate from this, 
They are described by al-Birüni in al-Kandn al- 
Mas‘adi, mahála vii, bib xi (c. E. Wiedemann, 
Erscheinungen bei der Dámmerung und Sonnenfinster- 
in Arch. f. Gesch. d. Med., xv [1923], 43). 

‘The local times at which the same lunar or solar 
eclipse appears at different places are obtained from 
the difference of their geographical longitudes. The 
calculations are made difficult by the fact that these 
bodies show a considerable parallax. This partly 
explains the great differences between the calculated 
and true values. 

Tt would take us too far to go into the details of 
the theoretical considerations, for example when 
each eclipse begins, how Jong it lasts, its periodicity, 
etc. In the works of al-Fargháni, Kusta b. Laka, 
al-Kazwinl, al-Djaghmini, al-Khiraki, and particu- 
larly in that of Abu "I-Faradi, Le Livre de l'ascension 
de l'esprit, ed. F. Nau, Paris 1899, also in the Kitab 
al-Tafhim etc. of al-Birüni, we find more or less full 
general descriptions, while the works on astronomical 
theory like the Zidj (tables) of al-Kh*árazmi, of al- 
Battini, the Kaniin al-Mas*idi of al-Birüni, the Zidi 
of Naşir al-Din al-Tüsi, ete., give information about 
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mathematical considerations and the particular 
observations to be made (on the above scholars, ct. 
H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber, in Abhandl. sur Gesch. der math. Wisseusch., x. 
[r9oo]]. 

To obtain a standard for measuring the amount of 
the eclipse, the diameter of the sun or of the moon, 
was divided into twelve equal parts, called “fingers” 
(isba“ or isba“ al-kusūf) and the number of these 
that were ectipsed was calculated. In the West one 
spoke of "digits". in the same way, the surface is 
imagined to be divided into 12 equal parts and it is 
calculated how many of these are eclipsed. The latter. 
may be calculated from the former which refer only 
to length. Al-Battàni, for example, gives tables in. 
connection with this. The diopter of Hipparchus was 
used to measure the magnitude of a lunar eclipse. 
"Two rods are fixed at right angles to a rod. The one 
with a small round hole is fixed and the other with 
a larger round hole can be moved towards the other. 
The second hole is so placed that at an appropriate 
distance from the other the moon is seen to fill it 
exactly. A dark p'ane is pushed in front of the second 
hole. The amount a of the shifting of its edge from. 
‘one side of the hole, which bounds the dark side of 
the moon, to the edge of its bright part, is measured, 
and the magnitude b of the shifting over the whole 
surface of the moon and their relation expressed as 


a:b. The amount g in fingers of the eclipse is g = H 12. 


Bibliography: Given in the article. For details 
of eclipse computations, see now E. S. Kennedy, 
A survey of Islamic astronomical tables, in Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S., 
xlvil (1956), 123-77, esp. 143-4- 
(E. Wireman) 
KOT A.-AMÁRA, a place in al-‘Irak (lat. 
32° 30° N., long 45° 50° E.), on the left bank of the 
Tigris, between Baghdad and ‘Amara, 100 miles 
south-east of Baghdad as the crow flies. Kat is the 
Hindustani word kot meaning " fortress" (see KOWAL) 
found in other place-names in al-‘Irak, like Kat al- 
Mufammir; Küt al-‘Amara is often simply called 
Rat. Küt lies opposite the mouth of the Shatt al- 
Hayy, also called al-Gharraf, the old canal connecting 
the Tigris with the Euphrates, which has several 
junctions with the Euphrates, e.g. at Nasiriyya and 
Sak al-Sbuyükh. Tte plains to the north of Kat are 
inhabited by the Band Rabl‘a, a division of the great 
tribe of Band Lam [9.v.). Kat is not an old town; it 
has been proposed to identify it with alMadhar 
mentioned by Yakat (iv, 275; ef. Le Strange, Lands, 
35, and H. H. Schaeder in slam, xiv, 17). In the 
beginning of the century and down to 1860 it was 
miserable little village surrounded by walls of 
terre piste (Keppel in 1824, according to Ritter; 
Petermann, Reisen im Orient, Leipzig 1860, li, 150). 
But after Messrs. Lynch obtained a concession for a 
line of steamers between Baghdad and Basra, Kat 
became an important station on the river and the 
result was a considerable increase in its population. 
In the last period of Turkish administration (begin- 


ning 1861), Küt was the capital of a Rada of the ` 


same name in the sandjak of Baghdad. About 1890 
the population was estimated at 4,115 (Cuinet), 
almost all Shi*is (but including about too Sunnis and 
100 Jews). The kadd? extends northwards as far as 
the mountains of Luristan (g:7.). The plain at the foot 
of the mountains is watered by the river Kallàl and 
contains several villages, the Turkish ownership of 
which was disputed by the Persian authorities. The 
Populaticn of the kaga? likewise grew after 186r, and 


about 1890 numbered 30,000, all Sunnis (except the 
population of Kat itself). 

Tt was at Kit a-Amára during the course of the 
First World War that several thousand British and 
Indian troops were cut off by Turkish forces and 
compelled to surrender on 26 Djumada II 1334! 
29 April 1916, after a siege lasting five months. 

Kat was first taken by the Sixth British-Indian 
division under Major-General Charles Townshend in 
Dhu 'I-Ka'da r333/late September rots. Continuing 
his advance northwards, in an ill-judged attempt to 
ocenpy Baghdad, Townshend was repulsed at 
Ctesiphon in late November by the Turkish Sixth 
army under Yüsuf Nar ad-Din Bey and forced to 
retire on Küt. Here he decided to stand, for the 
ostensible purpose of blocking a Turkish advance 
down the Tigris to ‘Amara, or by way of the Shatt 
al-Hayy to Nasiriyya. In fact, however, his troops 
were exhausted, he was burdened with many 
wounded, and the Turks, under their new com- 
mander, Khalil Bey (later Pasha}, were hard on his 
heels. If he had not halted at Kat, his division would 
almost certainly have been caught in the open and 
destroyed. 

Küt was invested by the Turks on 27 Mubarram. 
1334/5 December tors. Townshend's force consisted 
of just under 13,000 infantry and artillerymen (he 
had sent his cavalry south before Kat was encircled) 
and over 3,000 Indian non-combatants (cooks, 
drivers, etc.). A quarter or more of the fighting 
troops were sick or wounded. The Arab population of 
the town, which Townshend allowed to remain, 
numbered about 6,000. The besieging force was made 
up of one-and-a-half divisions (about 7,500 men) of 
the Turkish Sixth Army, whose total effective 
strength of something under 30,000 men was mainly 
disposed between Kit and Shaykh Sa*d, 30 miles to 
the east. Its tactical direction lay with Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz, head of the German military mission 
in *lrák. 

Desperate endeavours were made by the main body 
of the British expeditionary force between January 
and April 1916 to relieve the garrison at Kat. In a 
series of severely fought actions, notably at Shaykh 
Sa‘d, Hanna and Dudiayla, the British and Indian 
troops suffered 23,000 casualties, while Turkish 
losses were estimated at 10,000. The British efforts 
were in vain, and in the last week of April Townshend 
asked Khalil Pasha for terms. When the Turkish 
commander indicated that he would not be content 
with anything less than unconditional surrender, 
‘Townshend suggested, with the concurrence of the 
Cabinet in London, that the Kat garrison be freed 
on parole in exchange for its guns, stores and one 
million pounds sterling. On the orders of Enver 
Pasha (q.0.], the Turkish Minister of War, the offer 
was rejected, and the fact of its having been made 
was afterwards used to good effect by the Turkish 
government to discredit Britain’s reputation in the 
Middle East. A last-minute attempt to persuade 
Khatti Pasha to change his mind was made by Colonel 
W. H. Beach, head of military intelligence in “Irak, 
and Captains Aubrey Herbert and T. E. Lawrence of 
Military Intelligence, Cairo, who were authorised 
to double the ransom offered. The attempt failed, 
and twenty-four hours later, after destroying his 
guns and stores, Townshend surrendered, under a 
‘solemn guarantee from Khalll Pasha, which was after- 
wards reaffirmed by Enver Pasha that his troops 
would be treated as "the honoured gues's of the 
Turkish nation”. 

During the siege, the garrison at Kat had suffered 
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casualties of 1,518 men killed or died of wounds | 
(278 of them Indian non-combatants) and 2,500 
wounded. Nearly 250 of the Arab inhabitants had 
been killed and over 600 wounded, though more were 
to die after Turkish forces had re-occupied the town. 
The Turks allowed the worst cases among the British 
and Indian wounded, 1,475 in all, to be sent down 
to Basra in exchange for Turkish prisoners of war. 
Nearly 12,000 British and Indian troops, along with 
their Indian camp followers, went into captivity in 
Anatolia and elsewhere. By the end of the war more 
than 4,000 of them, including 70% of the British 
rank and file, had died from disease, starvation and 
inbuman treatment at the hands of their Turkish 
captors. 

Kat was retaken by the Mesopotamian expedi- 
tionary force in Djumādā I 1335/late February 1917, 
opening the way for the occupation of Baghdid a 
fortnight later, After the war, in the administrative 
reorganisation that accompanied the institution of 
the mandate, Küt was made the principal town of a 
new Hhwá?. 

Bibliography: C. Ritter, Erdhunde, xi, 935 ff. 

V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1894, iii, 139° 

42; M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Per 

sischen Golf, Berlin 1899, 288 ff.; M. Moukbil Bey, 

La campagne de l'Irak, Istanbul 1919-Paris 1933; 

Sir Charles V. F. Townshend, My campaign in 
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tary Papers. Report of the Mesopotamian Commi- 
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of any scholarly value. 

(J. H. Kramers - (J. B. Ketry]) 

KUTADGHU BILIG ("Knowledge that brings 
happiness”), the first long narrative poem in 
Turkic literature as well as the oldest monument 
of Turkic Islamic literature. A relatively long (6,645 
distichs) didactic work, it is in Karakhanid, the 
earliest variety of Eastern Middle Turkic and the first 
literary language of the Muslim Turks. Its author, 
Yüsuf Khāşş Hadjib of Balásághün [g..], a Muslim 
Turk educated in the Arabic and Persian languages 
and im the classical Islamic sciences, completed his 
work in 462/1069-70 in Kashghar and dedicated it to 
Aba ‘Al al-Hasan Tabghat Bughra Khan (d. 495/ 
1102), ruler of the eastern Karakhanids (see ex 
ans). 

The Kutadghu bilig has come down to us in three 
manuscripts: the Harát ms., dated 842/1439, which 
is in the Uyghur script and was made from an 
unknown version in the Arabic script; and the 
Farghána and Cairo mss., both undated and in the 
Arabic script. 

It is essentially a political essay which, in an 
Islamic setting, describes an ideal monarchy of the 
Sásánid type. The main goal of this monarchy is the 
public good, which is conceived of as the strength 


i the king and the happiness of his subjects. This 
ideal kingdom is based on dedicated service rendered 
by highly-qualified state officials and servants to a 
wise and noble ruler of royal descent, who properly 
rewards those who serve him. Islam, of an Avicennan 
and Fáribian hue, has a vital role in it. Every 
individual must possess the faith and act in accord 
with it. He should not renounce this world: services 
rendered by ascetics in seclusion are of little value, 
since they produce no public good. Through his 
services to God and men, he should rather aspire to 
‘obtain both this world and the hereafter. 

The author presents his views in a series of dia- 
logues, in which the chief participants are a king, 
Kün Toghdl; his ministers, first Ay Told! and, after 
his death, his son Ögdülmish; and the ascetic 
Odghurmish, a relative of Ügdülmish. The author 
uses these characters symbolically: Kün Toghdi 
represents the true path; Ay Toldi, happiness; 
Ogdülmish, reason; and Odghurmfsh, destiay. 

No one source or model for the Kutadghu bilig has 
been discovered. Frequent references in it, Lowever, 
indicate a broad spectrum of still-unidentified 
sources: poetic works (shà^ir sözi); sayings of elders 
(Orting bashligh ar, kóktin, avučgha), the learned 
(biliglig, bdgd, bitga), the wise (wkushiuk), and notables 
(sartlar bashi, Oükam begi); as well as proverbs 
(türkeà mathal). Some of these references appear to 
be direct quotations, especially those in the form of 
quatrains. 

The Kuladgku bilig follows the rules of Arabic- 
Persian prosody, but also includes a few elements of 
the traditional Turkic syllabic versification. It is in 
the mathnawi form and in the mulakdrib metre 
(v--Jo==]o-—Je-). The quatrains (rubis or 
tuyeghs) embedded in the poem are all in the same 
metre, and all have the rhyme pattern aaba. Allitera- 
tion and rhythmico-syntactic parallelism, features of 
pre-Islamic Turkic prosody, occur quite frequently. 
"The author's style is concise and expressive. He 
favours such stylistic devices as epithets, apostrophes 
and rhetorical questions, and he often indulges 
word-play and folk-etymology. 

The language is very closely related to Late 
Uyghur, although the Persian language—colloquial 
and classical—has left an imprint in the form of loan- 
translations and direct borrowings, both on its 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Philological research on the Kufadghw bilig is at a 
fairly advanced stage, The three extant mss. have 
been published in facsimile. There is also a good 
critical edition, translation into Modern Turkish and 
thorough philologieal analysis by R. R. Arat (Kutadgu 
bilig. 1. Metin. Istanbul 1947, 1I. Tercüme, Ankara 
1958). Its language has been described, very sketchily, 
by M. Mansuroğlu (Das Karakkanidische, in Philolo- 
giae Turcicae Fundamenta, i, 87-112). Most of the 
lexical material of the Kuladghu bilig, with illustra- 
ns, has been included in the Old Turkic dictionary, 
prepared by Nadelaev and his team (Dreunetyurkshiy 
slovar', Leningrad 196s). The best content-analysis 
of the work to date is that given by A. Bombaci in 
his book on the history of Turkish literature (La 
letteratura turca, Milan 1969, 83-99). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see H. Vámbéry, Uigurische 
Sprachmonumente und das Kudatku Bilik, Inns- 
bruck 1870; W. Radloff, Kudathu-Biltk, Facsimile 
der wigurischen Handschrift der K.K. Hofbibliothek 
dn Wien, St. Petersbourg 1890; idem, Das Kudatku 
Bilih des Jusuf Chacs-hadschib aus Balasaghun, i, 
St. Petersburg 1891; O. Alberts, Zur Testhvitih des 
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(A. J. E. Booroguicert) 

KUTAHIYA, modem Kotanva, a town of 
north-western Anatolia, lying at an altitude of 
3,251 feetjogr m. in lat. 39" 25° north and long. 29° 59° 
east. It is in the south-western corner of the weli- 
cultivated plain of the Porsuk Cay, which eventually 
runs into the Sakarya river; the old town nestles on 
the slopes of the hill called *Adjem Dagh, which is 
crowned by the ruined citadel. In classical times it 
was Cotyaeum, the city of Cotys, and the largest city 
of Phrygia Salutaris, an early centre of Christianity 
and then in Byzantine times the seat of an arch- 
bishopric. 

Kutahiya was taken by the Turkmen Sulaymin b. 
Kutulmush in ca. 472/1080, in the aftermath of the 
battle of Mantzikert or Malazgird (9.v.}, and until the 
battle of Dorylaeum remained under Saldjük control. 
It then reverted to the Greeks for a brief while as a 
frontier fortress subject to Turkmen attacks, and was 
retaken in 579/183 by the Saldjüks under Kllldi 
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Byzantines but was finally regained by the Saldidks 
in 631/123374. In the 8th/xath century it formed the 
centre of the beylik of the Germiyan-ogbullart [4.v.]. 
Suleyman Shah Celebi (ca, 765-90/1 363-98) transfer- 
red Kutahiya, with others of his towns, to the Otto- 
man prince Bayezid Yildirim when the latter married 
his daughter Dewlet Khatn. Süleyran's son 
Yafküb Celebi tried to recover it on the death of 
Murad 1 (701/1389), but it was regained by Bayezid 
in the following year. After the Ottoman defeat at 
Ankara (804/402), Kutahiya was taken over by 
Timar, who installed his son Shih Rukh as governor 
whilst he himself went on towards Ephesus. In the 
subsequent period of succession squabbles in the 
Ottoman ruling house, Kutahiya fell briefly into the 
hands of the Karamanid Mehmed I (see KARAMAN- 
OGHULLAR (&rir4rr), but was recaptured by 


Ya‘kab Germiyant with Ottoman help. When Ya*küb. 
died at Kutáhiya in 832/1429, the principality of the 
Germiyan-oghullar! passed, according to his bequest, 
to the Ottoman Murad 11, 

Under the Ottomans, Kutáhiya was the capital of 
a sandjak of Anadolu, and then in 1841 a sandjak of 
the province of Khudawendigac [q.v]; in 1902 it com- 
prised the gadās of Kutahiva, Eski Shehir [q.v], 
“Ushak (9.04), Kedus or Gediz and Simaw, Kutahiya 
was the farthest point reached by the Egyptian army 
of Ibrähim Pasha b. Muhammad Pasha [gt] in its 
advance on Istanbul (1833), and his camp at the 
neatby hot springs of Yenidje was the scene of 
diplomatic negotiations which followed the inter- 
vention of the European powers. In cc. 1890, Cuinet 
numbered the population of the town at 22,266, 
including 4,000 Greeks and 3,000 Armenians; there 
were 24 mosques, 21 madrasas, 16 dervish tekkes, 
4 churches, 9 caravanserais, 11 baths and 12 potteries 
Kut&hiya was indeed formerly an important centre 
for the production of glazed, polychrome pottery with 
floral decorations, the so-called Rhodian ware, and 
this is still produced today in a somewhat cruder 
form; carpet weaving has also been an important 
family craft. A standard-gauge railway runs from 
Balikesir to Kutahiya and joins the Eski-Sehir-Atyon 
Rarahisar line a few miles further on. Kutihiya is 
today the capital of an il (formerly vilayet) of the 
same name; in 1975 the town's population was 82,442 
and that of the il 470,423. 

The monuments of Kutáhiya, from the Gerniyàn 
and early Ottoman periods, are significant, and 
include the Kurshunlu Djamit (777/1375-6), the Ulu 
Diámi* (514/1411), the Ya'küb Celebi Djami® (837/ 
14354) and the Karagöz Abmed Diámi* (915/1509); 
notable is the use of tiles for roofing rather than lead. 
‘There are also some interesting old houses remaining. 
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KUTAI, now a habupaien (regency) in the 
Indonesian province of Kalimantan Timur 
(East K.) (see nornxo in Suppl] which stretches 
along the Mahakam river .It covers 40,000 km.* and 
has 250,492 inhabitants, among them 137,229 Mus- 
lias (1971). It is rich in oilfields (near Balik Papan), 
sold, and timber. 

‘The population consists of: Kutainese, probably 
originally Malays who immigrated as pagans, and 
whose Nalay language now bears the influence of 
Javanese, Buguinese and Banjarese; Buginese, 
from South Sulawesi, and especially from the old 
kingdom of Wajo, who appeared as sailors, ship- 
builders and traders since the first half of the 17th 
century; Banjarese, who may have participated 
already in the colonisation of Kutai by Hindu- 
Javanese from Banjarmasin, which later on kept 
lose contacts with Kutai; Bajau, who originate 
from the Sula Islands and who came first as sea- 
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nomads unti! they finally settled on the coasts; several 
Dayak tribes, living mainly in the interior and 
up-river areas; and some 245 Chinese and 246 
Indian traders (1971). 

In the hillside area of Muara Kaman, seme plates 
with votive inscriptions in Sanskrit from the 4th 
century A.D., which belong to the oldest known 
Hindu relics in the archipelago, have been discovered. 
The Hindu kingdom of that area, which in the course 
of time moved more to the interior, obviously 
developed independently from the Hindu and 
Buddhist empires in Java, and was only conquered 
and consequently islamised by Kutai around 
1630 A.D. 

Kutai itself appears in history as a dependency 
of Majapahit at the time when Gajah Mada was palih 
of that kingdom (1331-64), as is stated in the Ndga- 
rabplasema (14, T). 

According to the Salasila raja-raja di dalam negeri 
Kutai Kerla Negara, or Chronicle of Kutai, Islam 
was first introduced during the reign of Raja Makota 
by Tuan di Bandang (in Buginese sources known as 
Dato' ri Bandang), who only stayed for a short while, 
and Tuan Tunggang Parangan, both of whom arrived 
from Makassar, most probably in the first vears of 
the 7th century. In his efforts to spread Islam, Tuan 
Tunggang Parangan extensively used magical means, 
as the Salasila, composed under the reign of Raja 
Makota's grandson Pangeran Adipati Sinum Panji 
Mendapa ing Martapura before 1635, eloquently 
narrates. 

This Salasila reveals a still-existing attachment to 
the animistic and magical mentality which is 
stronger here than in other Malay chronicles. It tries 
to avoid anachronism, such as the mentioning of 
Islamic terms or customs in its narratives about pre- 
Islamic events, and although it shows a remarkable 
familiarity with the moral and legal prescriptions of 
the Tad; al-salafin, or Makota segala raja-raja, and 
the Javanese Panji narratives as well as the wayang, 
it gives the impression that the adaf law [see ‘ADA, iv. 
Indonesia] which remained in use even at the sultan's. 
court at Tenggarong, was to a large extent the old, 
indigenous one. 

An important role in the history of Kutai was 
played by the Buginese settlers, most of whom 
originated from Wajo, and whe were centred on 
Samarinda, forming the strongest “foreign” colony 
and enjoying some kind of internal autonomy under 
the Pua Adu or Matoa elected from zmong their own 
nobility, but reconfirmed by the sultan (until 1860). 
In 1726-7, prince Aru Singkang from Wajo conquered 
for a short time Pasir and Kutai, but usually the 
Buginese supported the sultan, especially in his 
fights against the pagan Dayaks and the pirates. The 
relations with the Dutch, who first appeared in 1635, 
were, generally speaking, smooth, and these preserved 
to the sultan a considerable degree of internal 
jurisdiction based on Islamic and adat law. 
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KUTAMA or Ketama, one of the great 
Berber families; when Islam was introduced into 
North Africa, they occupied all the northern part of 
the region of the Constantincis, between the Awras 
[qv] and the sea, that is the region containing the 
towns of Tkdjin, Setif, Bagháya, Ngaus (Nikzwus), 
Tiguist (Tikist), Mila, Constantine, Skikda, Diidiellt, 
Bellezma, and also Lesser Kabylia. One legend 


flattering the national pride makes them to have 
been descended from the Himyarites brought there 
by Ifrikus. Katam, the eponymous ancestor of their 
race, was said be the son of Bernes. He had two sons, 
:barsen and Issüda, from whom are descended all 
the tribes of the Kutima. They do not seem to have 
played a part in the civil and religious wars which 
desolated North Africa from the time of Ukba to 
the days of the Aghlabids; we do not find them 
among the Kháridiis. When ‘Ubayd Allah gave him- 
self out to be the Mahdi, his emissaries met some 
Kutáma pil s in Arabia and converted them to 
IsmA‘t doctrines. The principal convert was Masa 
chief of the Sakyan, a branch of the Djamīla whose 
name survives in the town of this name. The mis, 
sionary (dd'i) Abd ‘Abd Allah al-Sbl%I [g.v.) settled in 
Tkdjin and succeeded in maintaining his position 
there in spite of the efforts of the Aghlabids. From 
there he was able to extend his conquests and to 
deliver the Mahdi, who was a prisoner at Sidjilmasa. 
The empire of the Fatimids was thus founded with 
the help of the Kutima, It was they who furnished 
its main strength and supplied the means of con- 
quezing Egypt. But these continual efforts exhausted 
them. Those who remained in the Maghrib after the 
departure of al-Mu‘izz were forced to submit to local 
rulers, as Ibn Khaldün tells us. In our day the 
principal representatives of the Kutima are the 
Zuwàwa of the Djurdjura and the population around 
Dijigjeili and in Lesser Kabylia. We do not know at 
what date [sma‘lli doctrines disappeared from among 
them, but ‘ong afterwards their attachment to this 
teaching was regarded as a subject of obloquy, and 
for this reason the powerful tribe of Sedwikish, of 
Kutáma origin, renounced all connection with this 
family, At the present day, all the Berbers of this 
region are Sunnis. 
Bibliography: lbn Khaldün, Kildb al-Ibar, 
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at-KUTAMI (“the falcon”), the name of several 
poets (including one from Dubay‘a b. Rabi'a and 
another from Kalb; see al-Amidl, MuAhtalif, 166); 
the best-known of these was ‘uMAVR B. SHUYAYM 
B. ‘amr, who probably came from the Djusham b. 
Bakr of Taghlib (see Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, Register, 
474). On account of one of his verses, he was also 
given the name of Sari‘ al-Ghawinl “the one felled 
by beautiful maidens”. Like his fellow-tribesman and 
maternal uncle (?) al-Akhtal [.*.], he was involved in 
the quarrels of the second half of the rst/7th century 
between the Taghlib and Kays ‘Avian in the region 
of the Khabar (9.0. 
In opposition to late sources which depict him as 
a convert to Islam, it seems correct to follow the 
author of the 4 ghanf, who states that he remained a 
Christian. The verses favourable to Islam figuring in 
piece No. 20 of the Diwan could have been added later 
or could have resulted from an attitude dictated by 
gratitude; the eulogies of the Umayyads, aad 
especially of “Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (No. 29), prove 
nothing about his adhesion to Islam. This point has 
been discussed by Father L. Cheikho, with strong 
arguments (Shu‘ari? al-Nagrániyya ba'd al-Islam, 
191-203). 
AI-Kutámi's Diwan was published, with notes, by 
J- Barth (Disein des ‘Umeir ibn Schujeim ai-Qutami, 
leiden 1902), together with an anonymous com- 
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mentary, and bas also been the subject of a somewhat 
enlarged edition by I. Samarra and A. MatlOb 
(Beirut 196). The first edition contains 35 pieces of 
varying length (the longest of 100, 71, 66 and 58 
verses) and g isolated verses, making a total of 764 
verses, to which should be added 52 hemistiches of 
radjas. 

‘Al-Kutmi was a Bedouin poet who detested the 
townspeople, and who hymned his own military 
exploits and those of his tribe, together with the 
virtues of sayyids like Zufar b. al-Harith. According 
to Hadidit Khalifa (iii, No. 5629), he died in ro1/7t9- 
20. 
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KUTAYBA B. MUSLIM, ARC Hars KUTAYBA 
m. Asi SALIH Mustin s. AMR AL-BARII, Arab 
commander under the Umayyad caliphs. He was 
born in 49/669 into a family influential at the court 
and with extensive possessions in Basra. His father 
Muslim was the boon-companion of Yazid b. Mufà- 
wiya, and during the revolt of al-Mukhtàr [g.0.], he 
was in charge of the prison at Basra; but he later 
sided with Mus‘ab b. al-Zubayr and was killed in 
72/6¢x-2 when Mus'ab's dominion in “Irak was ended, 
after having failed to secure a pardon from Abd al 
Malik. The family nevertheless continued to be 
important in Bajra, and a tribal mosque of their 
branch of Bahila, the masdjid Bani Kwlaybo, is 
mentioned (sce Baládhuri, Ansib, ivb, 11, 87, 91-2, 
v, 346-2). 

Kutayba himself attracted the attention of the 
governor of ‘Irak and the east, al-Hadidjádj b. Yasuf, 
after participating in the warfare against the rebel 
‘Abd al-Rabmin b. Ash‘ath [see tw AL-ASW'AiN]. 
He was given the governorship of Rayy in 83/701 
after he had expelled irom there the rebel ‘Umar b. 
Abi 'IGalt (see G. C. Miles, The numismatic history of 
Rayy, New York 1938, 9). Then at the end of 85/704. 
or beginning of 86/705 he was appointed by ‘Abd al- 
Malik to succeed al-Mufaddal b. al-Muballab as 
governor of Khurisán onder al-Hadjdjadj, thus 
reversing the position in Khurasàn, where the Yamani 
Muhallabis had previously been dominant, for the 
Bahila tribe [g.v.] generally allied itself to the Kayst 
or North Arab interest in the Marwanid period. 

There thus begins the ten years’ governorship of 
Kutayba, which contributed much to the extension 
of Islam in what is now Afghanistan and Central Asi 
and which forms one aspect of the wave of Arab ex- 
pansionism which characterised al-Walld’s caliphate. 
Kutayba's administrative talents, backed by the 
authority of al-Hadidiadi, had full play in the con- 
solidation of Arab rule in Khurásán, although the 
momentum was not maintained after his death. An 
appreciable factor in his success here seems to have 
been some recognition of the position of the in- 
digenous Lranian population, and some care to use 
their administrative talents. There were in his time 
perhaps as many as 7,000 mawali troops registered in 
the ditedn and receiving regular pay, and in addition 
to these regular forces, Kutayba required ad hoc 
levies of soldiers from the towns of Khurásan for his 
Spring and summer campaigns into Centra! Asia; in 
Tabari, ii, 1245, the contingents from Bukhara and 


Kh*arazm besieging Samarkand in 93/712 are 
described as "the slaves" (al-Sabid). Also, he left the 
local Persian déhfans in power on payment of tribute, 
apart from the planting of Arab garrisons in Bukhara, 
Samarkand and probably Kath in Kh*àrazm. With 
regard to the Arab tribesmen in Khurdsán, Kutayba 
‘organised these, on the Basta model, into the five 
groups of the Azd, Tamim, Ahl al-Aliya, Bakr and 
“Abd al-Kays; at least, it is in his time that such a 
division is first mentioned. (See for general reviews of 
Kutayba's political and social policies, Gibb, The 
Arab conquests in Central Asia, 29-31, and Shaban, 
The ‘Abbasid revolution, 63 t) 

The military campaigns of Kutayba's governorship 
have been divided by Gibb, of. cit, 31 f£, into four 
periods: firstly, the recovery of Bádghis and Tukhâri- 
stân in 86/705; secondly, the conquest of Baykand 
and Bukhàrá from the local Soghdians, 87-901706-9; 
thirdly, the consolidation of Arab authority in the 
Oxus valley and the securing of Kh*árazm and 
Samarkand, 91-3/71-12; and fourthly, expeditions 
into the Jaxartes valley from Shash against Isfidjab 
and Farghina, 94-6/713-15. Many of these un- 
doubtedly remarkable successes were achieved 
through Kutayba’s own blend of military skill and 
ruthlessness, combined with a willingness to use 
treachery, if need arose, and to exploit local divisions, 
as amongst the princes of Tukháristàn and Soghdia 
and amongst the rival claimants to the throne of 
KhWarazm. 

In 86/705 Kutayba moved against the princes of 
the upper Oxus valleys of Shümán, Akhrün and 
Caghániyán, and he also persuaded Tarkhán Nizak, 
ruler cf the northern Hephthalite principality in 
Badghis [see navita], to submit to the Arabs and 
accompany Kutayba on the ensuing campaign against 
Bukhiri. The campaigns of 87-90/706-9 against 
Baykand and Bukhara were long and arduous. 
'utayba's savage sacking of Baykand stiffened the 
resistance of the Soghdians under Wardin Khudih, 
but Bukhara was in the end stormed against fierce 
local resistance, apparently backed up by Turkish 
help. A tribute of 200,000 dirhams was imposed on 
the city and an Arab garrison placed in it; in 94/712- 
13 Kutayba built a mosque inside the citadel, but 
had at the outset to pay the local people to attend 
the worship. In 91/709-10 Kutayba and his brother 
‘Abd al-Rabmán b. Muslim were occupied with sup- 
pressing the last rebellion of Nizak, now in collusion 
with the Yabgku (Arabic form Djabbiya) or local 
ruler of Tukharistan, On capturing Nizak, Kutayba 
had him killed, despite his earlier promise of aman 
or quarter; and although in the poetry quoted by 
Tabari, ii, 1225-6, we find Nahar b. Tawsi‘a praising 
Kutayba's behaviour as salutary for the interests of 
Islath, like that of the Prophet towards the Jews of 
Medina, we also find a verse by Thabit Kutna 
warning against calling perfidy “resolute action”. 
However, for the first time, Arab rule became 
reasonably secure in lower Tukhiristin, and Balkh 
now developes as a centre of Arab power and Islamic 
culture; a subsequent governor of Khurásin, Asad 
b. “Abd Allāh al-Kasri, was to move temporarily 
the provincial capital from Marw to Balkh (118/736). 

In 92/711 Kutayba was in Sistàn, which was at that 
time under the subordinate governorship of his 
brother ‘Amr. Here, the Arabs in their strongpoints 
of Zarang and Bust faced the powerful ruler of the 
southern Hephtalites, the Zunbils of Zabulistan (see 
zunsit]. Kutayba's presence scared the Zunbil into 
temporary submission, but as always happened, 
once the Arab forces departed, all obedience was 
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renounced. The conquest of Kh¥arazm in 93/712 was 
a spectacular feat of Kutayba's, and it led to the 
tentative implanting of Islam there, though it was 
several decades before the people of the province or 
their Sháhs were fully converted; for details, see 
EuVARAPM. In the last years of his governorship, 
Kutayba's attention was focussed on Soghdia again. 
In 93/7t2, on the way back from Kh*árazm, be 
attacked Samarkand and imposed a fresh peace 
treaty on its ruler Ghürak; the breaking thus of an 
earlier agreement considerably tarnished Kutayba's 
reputation in Soghdia amongst the Iranian population. 
1t may be that it was at this point that the Western 
Turks or Türgesh intervened in Transoxania at the 
request of the Soghdian princes; at all events, 
Kutayba endeavoured to secure the regions of the 
Jaxartes adjacent to the steppes of Turkistán, 
moving into Shash and Ushrisana, and in 94-5/ 
713-14 he led a series of raids into Farghana. Whether 
Kutayba had expressly in mind the securing of the 
trade route through Central Asia towards China is 
uncertain, and the report in Tabarl, il, 1276, that his 
troops crossed the Tien Shan Mts. to Kashghar was 
rejected by Gibb as a fabrication, see his The Arab 
invasion of Kashghar in A.D. 715, in BSOS, ii (1923), 
467-74. 

‘The fall of Kutayba in 96/715 was ultimately the 
result of the change of régime in Damascus from al- 
Walid to Sulayman, the death of Kutayba's patron 
al-Hadjdiadi, and an expected reversal of the favour 
previously shown to the Kaysf elements in the empire, 
Kutayba was campaigning in Farghina when he 
heard the news of al-Walld's death, and though the 
new caliph confirmed him in his governorship, he 
feared an imminent change of attitude, He therefore 
proclaimed rebellion against the caliph's authority, 
but was supported only by his own family, the 
inadequate power-base of his fellow-Bahili tribesmen, 
and his bodyguard of Iranian archers; the mass of the 
Arabs mutinied and refused to support him, as also 
did the Persian mawáli troops under Hayyan al- 
Nabati, formerly his faithful supporters. He and 
several oi his family were therefore killed by their 
soldiers in Dhu 'l-Hididia 96/August 715, or according 
to some sources, later in that autumn at the beginning 
of 716, and Wakl* b. Abi '-Süd al-Tamim! assumed 
power in the east in his stead. 

Kutayba's death meant a halting for several 
decades, and indeed, a definite regression, in the 
‘momentum of Arab conquest beyond the Oxus; the 
Soghdians and their Turkish allies were now able to 
mobilise their forces for counterstrokes. He is un- 
deniably one of the heroic figures of the age of Arab 
conquests, even if the Bahilf tribal tradition enshrined 
in Tabarl tends at time to exaggerate his exploits, 
and this halo placed around his head brought about 
much confusion in the sources over the events sur- 
rounding his death, 

The descendants of Kutayba continued to be in- 
fluential in both the later Umayyad and the early 
“Abbasid periods, with various of his sons and grand- 
sons attaining official posts; his son Muslim (d. 149/ 
766) was twice governor of Basra, and his grandson 
‘Abn ‘Amr Sa‘ld b. Salm (d. 217/832) was governor of 
Armenia, Mawsil, al-Djaziea, Sistin, Sind and 
Tabaristán. 
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At-KUTB (4.), pole. 

1. As an astronomical term 

In Arabic, bub covers nearly the same field of 
semantic aspects as Greek 6 mókog: a pivot around 
which something revolves (in Arabic, especially the 
pivot for mill stones), which was extended to the 
revolution of the sky, designating the axis of the 
celestial east-west movement and, more specifically, 
its two "poles" (LA, Beirut 1955, i, 68rb £; Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. kutb; Liddell and Scott, Greek-English 
lexicon, sv. nÓhog). Hence later, in Arabic trans- 
lations of Greek works, kb was often used as a 
rendering of móAoc, (eg. Ptolemy, Almagest, i, 3 
(both translations, al-Hadjdjüdj b. Yüsuf b. Matar, 
and Ishak b. Hunayn); but Aristotle, De caelo, has 
al-falak in all instances, cf. Badaw!’s edn., Cairo 1961, 
232 f., 280, 294). 

‘The celestial pole was a known feature among the 
Arabs already in their "pre-scientific" period, ie. 
before their contact with the scientific literature of 
the Greeks. Certain traditions concerning the location 
and nature of the pole have been transmitted in some 
philological and astronomical books (Ibn Kutayba, 
K, al-Anud?, Hyderabad 1956, 122 f.; Abü Hanifa al- 
Dinawari, apud al-Marzüki, K. al-Asmina wa 'l- 
amkina, Hyderabad 1332, ii, 7f, 37r ff. Ibn al- 
Adidàbi, al-Armina wa ‘lanea?, Damascus 1964, 
65 {.; Ibn Mangar, K. Nitkár al-azhár, Istanbul 1298, 
146, 173; Abu ‘Il-Husayn akSüfi, K. Swwer al- 
kawdhi, Hyderabad 1954, 271. (repeated by al- 
Kazwini, Kosmographie, ed. Wüstenfeld, i, Göttingen 
1849, 29; tr. H. Ethé, El-Kazwini’s Kosmograpkie, 
Leipzig 1868, 62); al-Birüni, K. al-Tafhim, ed. and 
tr. R. R. Wright, London 1934, 77 [$163]; idem, 
al-Kaniin al-Mas'üdi, Hyderabad, iii (1956), 995 f.) 
Here it is stated that the [north] pole was not a star, 
but merely a spot (nuéla, buko) in the sky. Its place 
was assumed to be in the middle of the figure of a fish 
(samaka; al-Blrüni has instead: skak? haitladji, “an 
elliptical figure") formed by two curved lines of stars, 
‘one consisting of the five stars B, t, e, 8, a Ursae 
Minoris, and the opposite one of very small and faint 
stars (most of them not registered by Ptolemy in his 
Almagest), among which Fl. s and 4 Ursae Minoris 
and 32 H Camelopardalis. In some places, this 
statement is corrected, with the addition that the 
true place of the pole is not in the very middle of that 
figure, but more in the direction of a Ursae Minoris, 
near one of the small stars in the curved line of faint 
stars, (al-MarzOkt, Ibn al-Adjdàbl, al-SGfi, Joce. cit.). 
This difference in location obviously reflects the effect 
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of precession, due to which the place of the north | 
pole was near the star 32 H Camelopardalis in A.D. 
1000, and still more southwards in A.D. soo. It was 
also observed that the opposite point of the sky, the 
south pole, was invisible in the lands of the Arabs 
(Ibn Kutayba, loc. cit., 122; Ibn Manzür, of. cil. 173) 

After the introduction of scientific astronomy, it 
was known that this pole belonged to the equatorial 
system, hence it was occasionally called Auf muSaddil 
al-nahdr, "pole of the equator”, besides its other 
designations, such as simply al-hufb, or ai-kujb al- 
skamáli (and al-djavbi respectively), buf» al-diudayy, 
ut dandt ma'Sh, kub alfalok, bulb al-hull, etc. 
AL-Birüni seems to be the first to declare o. Ursae 
Minoris (= “Potaris") to be the nearest bright star 
to the [north] pole, at his time, and hence to serve as 
a substitute for the pole wa-yanilbw Sani "Ikuti 
liannahů fi ramánimà akrabu 'nayyirati ilayhi 
(Tafhim, 77 [$ 163]). At the same time, the eclip- 
tical system was assigned two poles, as well, which 
were called &wil(2] falak ai-burüdj and kufh{d) dá irat 
al-buridj, "'pole[s) of the ecliptic” (al-Süfi, loc. cit, 
25 f; al-Birni, Tafhim, 55 f. [8 vao]; idem, Kanan, 
iii, 993, 993 ff.; al-Hazwinl, op. cit, 27, tr. 59, and 
$26, tr. 108), 

North and south pole became of actual value for 
the Islamic navigators of the Indian Ocean (ca, A.D. 
1500), who used both of them for altitude measure- 
ments in order to fix their position and determine 
their routes, In their terminology the north pole was 
generally called al-djāh (a word of Persian origin, 
used both for the pole itself and for the Pole Star). 
‘Travelling south of the equator, they also acquired a 
complete knowledge of the south pole, uid suhay! 
("the pole (in the region) of the star œ Carinae”), or 
simply ai-kiib (as opposed to al-didh), which they 
observed—in contradistinction to the north pole— 
not to be marked by a bright star near it, but having 
the two Magellanic Clouds at some distance (Abmad 
b. Midiid and Sulayman al-Mabri; in English tr. see 
G. R. Tibbetts, Ara? navigation in the Indian Ocean, 
London 1971, the glossaries and indexes, 518 and 547 
sv. al-didh), 538 (s.v. Kult), 609 [s.v. Polaris; Pole, 
North-South]). 

The poles also seem to have excited the fantasy of 
astrologers, for two lists of magic virtues [Miaudss) 
appertaining to both of them are repeated by Ibn 
Manzüc (op. cit., 146-53; partially also in al-Kazwini, 
Op. cit, i, 30 f. tr. 64 Í and 40, tr, 83 f 

1n modern terminology, the terres 
also called («6 (with adjective &ufbi 

Apart from this, in the construct 
labe al-kufb signifies the central pivot, or axis (else- 
where also called al-midwar), which keeps together 
its different discs, the spider, and the rule (A/hidade), 
latinised (since the roth century) as 4icholob, 
Alckitob, Alchitoth, etc. See ASTURLAD; al- Kh“ärazmi, 
 Mofátih: al-*ulüm, 235; al-Battani, Opus astronomi 
cum, ed. Nallino, i, Milan 1903, r4 and 319; al 
Birün, Tafhim, 195 [8 325), etc. Latin: J, M. Millás 
Vallicrosa, Assaig de histéria de les idees fisigues i 
matenitiques a la Catalunya medieval, i, Barcelona 
1931, 278, 66; 288, 4; 289, 29. 32. 36; N, Bubnov | 
(ed.), Gerberti postea Silvestri 11 papae opera mathe- 
matica, Berlin 1899, 123, 10; Herimannus, De mensura. 
asirolabii, in Migne, Patrologia latina, cxliii, Paris 
1882, 387 A; (Psv) Messahalla (Masháallàh), De 
compositione astrolcbii, ed. R. T. Guntber, Chaucer 
and Messahalla on the astrolabe, Oxlord. 1929, 201, 
202, etc. 


Bibliography: given in the article. 
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2. In mysticism 


In Islamic mysticism, this term (lit "pole", 
is") denotes either the most perfect human being, 
in al-Ramil [g.v], who heads the saintly hier- 

archy [see at-guaya and watt] and is also referred 

e [temporal] phenomenal 

chika al-mukammadiyya [sce 

magga] which manifests itself in af-insén al-Admil 
and is sometimes referred to as al-hwb al-ma‘nawi 

("the [cosmic] noumenal &ufb"). Both meanings of the 

term are covered by ‘Abd al-Razzàk al-Kāshāni's 

definition: "the place of God's appearance in the 
world at all times" (Kamal al-Din Abi "I-Gbaná'im 

‘Abd al-Razzāķ b. Djamál al-Din al-Kasht (al- 
Kashani) al-Samarkandi, Kitéb Zsjilahat al-safiyya, 

ed. A. Sprenger, London-Calcutta 1845, rar; cf. 

Mubyt "I-Dir: b, al-‘Arabi, al-Futakat al-Makkiyya, 
Balak 1274/1857, i, 6). 

‘The conception of the temporal Aufb (A. bufb al- 
wakl, sthib al-wakt, sáhib al-amán; P. mard-i wat), 
referred to by some authors as al-ghawth ("the 
helper") (q.v. in Suppl], who exists by virtue of the 
cosmic kujb or Aufb alaMáb, manifest in him, has 
been traced back to al-Hallidj [q.v.], whose iua 
Juwa (i.e, the image of God with all his asma? [q.v] 
and jifat [g.v.} in Adam) may be considered as the 
prototype of the conception of al-insán al-dmil (ct. 
A. E. Afifi, The mystical philosophy of Mubyid Din 
Ibnul Arabi, Cambridge 1939, 79, 189), and also 
further back to pre-Islamic ideas, in particular to 
Iranian, Neo-Platonic and early Christian thought 
(see T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und 
glaube seiner gemeinde, Upsala x97, 333 ff.; and 
H. H. Schaeder, Die islamische Lehre vom Vollkom- 
menen Menschen, ihre Herkunft und ihre dichterische 
Gestaltung, in ZDMG, [1925], 192-268). 

The notion of the bwè as head of the saintly 
hierarchy is found in the teaching of al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidht [g.v] outlined by ‘AN b. “Uthman a 
Hudjwiri in his Kagi/ al-mahdjab (see R. A. Nichol 
son, tr, The Kashf al-Mahjúb, The oldest Persian 
treatise on Süfism, Leiden-London 1911, 214, 228). 
The scriptural justification for the belief in this 
hierarchy, of which the different forms mentioned by 
a variety of authors are discussed by E. Blochet, 
Études sur l'ésoterisme musulman, in JA, xx (1902], 
77 fi. (in addition, see Hasan al-‘Idwi al-Hamzáwi, 
al-Nafakét al-Shddhitiyya fi Sharh aLBwrda al- 
Büşiriyya, Cairo n.d.; Sayyid Haydar Amuli, in La 
Philosophie ShiSite, ed. H. Corbin and O. Yahia, Bibl. 
iranienne 16, Tehran-Paris 1969, 446, and H. Corbin, 
En Islam iranien. Aspects spirituels et philosophiques, 
Paris 1971-2, i, 118 ff.), is a hadith attributed to Ibu 
Mas'üd (cf. Aba Mubammad ‘Abd Allah al-YafiS, 
Rawd al-rayábin fi bihdyat al-sálikin wa 'latliyé? wa 
"Lakdbir, Cairo 1286/1869-70, 10; Yüsuf b. Ismatl 
al-Nabhánl, Shawahid al-kakh fi 'l-istighätha bi-sayyid 
al-khalk, Cairo 1323/1905-6, 101; Djalàl al-Din al- 
Suyüti, al-Khabr al-dall “ala wudjüd alkub wa 
'Lawläd wa "I-nudjab? wa 'I-abddl, Cairo 1351/1932-3, 
27). The reliability of the sanad of this hadith was 
discarded by Muhammad Rashid Rida (al-Manár, xi 
[1908], soif). Other ahāditk, all without isndd, 
mentioning the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the kub, are listed in al-Yà(i's Rawd 
al-rayéhin, 10 (sce also al-Zamzami al-SiddI, al- 
Abdal wa 'I-nudjaba? wa 'L-aMiydr ft hadith sayyidinā 
Rastl al-Mukhtar, in al-Mustin, iif6 (Cairo, Septem- 
ber 1952], 18 f), including the most frequently cited 
one attributed to Dhu 'I-Nün al-Misdl [g.v]. 

The tentative suggestion by R, A. Nichoison (The 
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idea of personality in Sufism, Cambridge 1923, 44 ff.) | iranien, i, 92). Several authors have noted the analogy 


that al-mufi*, mentioned in al-Ghazall's Mishkdt al- 
anwar, is identical with the Autb as al-hakika al- 
mubammadiy ya was discarded by W. H. T. Gairdner, 
Al-Ghazsdli's Mishkdt al-anwar ("The niche for 
lights”). A translation with introduction, London 1924, 
23 ff, who had earlier questioned L. Massignon's 
suggestion that al-mutd® is an obscure allusion to the 
doctrine of the kui as the head of the saintly hier- 
archy (idem, Al-Ghazdli's Mishhdt al-anwar and the 
Ghazáli-problem, in Isl, v [x9x4], 144). 

Each of the various ranks in the saintly hierarchy 
has also been conceived of as being headed by a Rufo. 
From these afd the saints who belong to these dif- 
ferent ranks receive their knowledge, which they owe 
in the last resort to the supreme (temporal) bub (ct. 
Ibn al-‘Arabl, Fuit, ti, 7; Abmad Diya? al-Din al- 
Gümüshkbánll, Djami® al-usal fi "-awliyd?, Cairo 
1328/1910, 4; ‘All Salim ‘Ammér, Abu "I-Hasan al- 
Shadhili, "asruhu, ta?rikhuhu, 'ulmuhu, taşawwufuhu, 
Cairo 1951, i, 192; Abmad b. Mubammad b. ‘Ayyad, 
al-Mafákhir al-'aliyya fi 'l-ma'dtkir ai-Shüdkiliyya, 
Cairo 1964, 20 ff.). 

For Mubyi ‘Din b. al‘Arabl [g.0.], the universal 
rational principle, the rah Muhammad, or al-bakika 
al-mukammadiy ya through which Divine knowledge 
is transmitted to all prophets and saints, finds its 
fullest manifestation in and is identical with the 
‘ufo, who is al-insān al-Ramil. He is the cause of 
creation, for in him alone creation is fully realised. 
He is al-barzah (4.5), the abidat al-pakd?ip, or in 
other words he is Muhammad as the inward aspect of 
Adam, i.e. the real Adam (Mankind) or al-tahst# [g::], 
which is forever manifesting itself on the plane of 
al-nasat [q.".] in prophets and saints (Le. in ab/ab) 
who come within the category of al-insin al-kamil, 
since they are perfect manifestations of God and have 
realised, in mystical experience, essential oneness 
with Him. This makes aM4b infallible, and since 
there is only one Pub at a time (al-bujb al-wahid), he 
is God's real khalifa [g.v.], who is the preserver and 
intainer of the universe, the mediator between 
Divine and human, who passes on knowledge of the 
manäzil (degrees of mystical perfection [see wx), 
which cannot be entered by anybody else except by 
him, through virtue of his being in the mavsilat 
lansih al-tawhid (absolute transcendence of God) 

Ibn al-‘Arabl, Futskáf, i, x68 fL, 207 ff., 253 ff. 
7 f., 77, and in particular iv, 8o ff. 

These ideas were further elaborated by ‘Abd al- 
Karim al.Di (cf Nicholson, Studies im Islamic 
mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 86 ff). They were 
rephrased and/or simplified by other authors (cf. 
Blochet, 86 ff.) and have remained part of the main- 
stream of Islamic mystical thinking ever since. 

An identical conception of the Aufb as the active 
principle (or interior, bafin; cf. al-Kághánl, 41) in 
all inspiration and revelation, comparable to the vos 
in Neo-Platonism and manifesting itself in the form 
(sara) of a prophet, is found earlier with Umar b. 
al-Farig (cf. Muhammad Mustafa Hilmi, Ibn al-Fárid 
wa "-kubb al-ilähi, Cairo 1945, 273). This idea as 
noted by Hilmi, ibid., 277, hes a striking similarity 
to the Isma‘tit [g.».] belief in the personification of 
al-‘akl al-awwal in (al-imdm) al-ndfik. Other authors 
have equally drawn attention to the similarity 
between the ShIT conception of the Jmdm as a 
manifestation of the Divine Logos and the conception 
of the cosmic uf in Islamic mysticism, or the pos- 
sible identity of both concepts (see eg. Kamil 
Mustafa al-Shaybi, al-Sile tayn al-taşauuuj wa 'i- 
tasha yy‘, Cairo 1969, 463, and Corbin, En Islam 


between the IsmAHi (Fatimid) da^wa hierarchy and 
the mystical hierarchy under the kwib (see e.g. al- 
Shaybi, 457 ff. and Y. Marquet, Des Ihán al-Safa* 
4 al-Hagé ‘Umar (6. Sa'id Tall), marabout et con- 
quérant toucouleur, in Arabica, xv (1968), 27) or have 
regarded the mystical hierarchy as derived from it. 
The historical possibility of such a derivation was 
discarded by W. Ivanow, An Ali-Tahi Fragment, in 
Collectanea, i, The Ismaili Society, Series A, No. 2, 
Leiden-Bombay 1948, 166. 

Among the Shi scholars, some have stated ex- 
plicitly that Aujb and Imdm are terms which have the 
same meaning and which refer to one and the same 
person (Amoli, La philosophie shi‘te, 223; ‘Allama 
Sayyid Mubammad Husayn Tabataba", Shiite [slam 
(te, ed., introd. and notes by Seyyed Hossein Nasr), 
London 1975, 114; Corbin, En Islam iranien, ii, 76). 
‘The notion of the saintly hierarchy headed by the 
bulb is considered by H. Corbin as basically a ShIT 
idea which has been appropriated by Sunn! mysticism 
(see e.g. his En Islam iranien, i, 229, ili, 279; cf. 
al-Shiaybl, 213). Several of his publications contain 
phenomenologically-inclined analysis of the her- 
meneutics involving conceptions of &wfb in a per- 
spective of Iranism (see e.g. his L'homme de lumière 
dans le soufisme iranien, Paris 1971, passim, and his 
En Islam iranien, i, 186 t£). 

Conceptions of a saintly hierarchy headed by the 
kulb and distinct from the hierarchy headed by the 
Imam are found in the works of ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi 
(cf. M. Molé, ed., ‘Azizoddin Nasafi, Le livre de 
homme parfait (Kita al-Insin al-Kämil), Bibl. 
Iranienne xi, Tehran-Paris 1962, 20, 26) and “Alā? 
al-Dawla Simnáni (idem, Les Kubrawiyya entre Sun- 
nisme et Shisme aux huitième et neuvième siècles de 
PHégire, in REL, xxix (1967), 107 f.; cf. Corbin, of. 
cit., fi, 74). Similar conceptions are held in contem- 
porary Shi% mysticism (cf. R. Gramlich, Die Schíit 
sehen Derwisehorden Persiens. Zweiter Teil: Glaube und. 
Lehre, Wiesbaden 1976, 160 ff). Shi‘ mystics have 
referred to the twelfth Imam as Aub al-axfab (Corbin, 
En Islam iranien, ii, 24-5, iv, 357) or kubi shamsi 
(Gramlicb, op. cit., 158), and to the head of a farika 
fg- as buf, bufb-i kamari and Aufb-i zamán (idem, 
159 ff. for further references and additional detail). 

‘Belief in the existence of afd and in the whole 
saintly hierarchy was denounced by Ibn Khaldan (cf. 
Ibn Khaldán, ed. de Slane, ii, 164; iii, 74, 105-6; Ibn 
Haldàn, Sif£'u ^s-Sd'i litehetbi "l-Mesd^il, ed. M.B.T- 
al-Tanji, Istanbul 1958; H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere 
Sehriften des In al-*Avabi, Leiden 1910, 113 f), and 
has been under attack by those adhering to a non- 
mystical conception of Islam up to the present day 
(see e.g. ‘Abd al-Rabmán al-Wakil, Hádhihi hiya 
"Lgüfiyya, Cairo 1375/1955, 124 tf). 

The dub is regarded as being able to perform 
distinct Aardmát, which reveal his makim (cf. Ibn 
‘AW? Allāh al-Sakandàd, Lafdif al-minan, Tunis 
1304/1886-7, 57 f.; and ‘Ammir, i, 193), to know the 
meaning of the letters at the beginning of the säras, 
which he has received from God directly—this 
qualities him for al-khildfa (al-IdwI, op. cit., ii, 98), 
which is known as khildfat ala 'I-istif@ (see e.g. “Abd 
Allah b. ‘Alawi b. Hasan al-‘Attas, Zuhair al-hab@ike 
fi bayin al-far@ik, Bombay 1312/18945, 263; 
Mustaf& Yüsuf Salim al-Shádi javáhir al-ilà* 
wardurar al-intifa® ‘alā matn at-Isfahint Abi Shudia®, 
Cairo 1350/1931-2, 270)—and to incorporate the sifat 
of the mubabd?, the nudjabd?, the abdál and of all 
those who belong to the saintly hierarchy (al- 
Giimushkhanll, Didmi* al-usāl, 4; ‘Ammar, i, 192), 
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im consequence of the fact that be is the means by 
which al-kakk secs his own names and sifét (cf. ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-DITli, al-Jnsin ai-Kdnul fi ma'rifat al- 
awikhir wa "-aud"il, Cairo 1328, ii, 48), All secret 
"beings and every animate and inanimate body have 
to give him their pledge (bay‘) except for the fol- 
lowing three classes of beings: aLafrád, who belong 
to the angels and are independent of the kufo (ct. 
Ibn al-Arabi, Futsihdt, i, 223); the diinn who are 
under the authority of al-Khadir (g.v.) (cl. Mubyi 
-Din b. al-Arab], Kitdb Mandzil al-kuth wa-makdlihi 
wa-hdlihi, Haydarabad 1948, 4); 
longing to the tenth stratum of ridjét al-zhayb (see 
AL-GHAVB), namely al-hukamá? or al-wasiliin (cf. al- 
“Lawl, op. eit., fi, 101). According to Daw0d al-I 
sari in his Sharh Mukaddima al-t@iyya al-kubed (the 
relevant section is published in al-Tirmidht, Kitab 
Khatm al-atcliyd?, ed. Uthman 1-Yahyā, Beirut 1965, 
494 6) only the atid (g.»,] do not come under the 
authority of the Ruf: they are equal to him in rank, 
they owe to God everything they are but they have 
not been granted the makdm al-khildja (ibid., 405). 
In another treatise, Mala“ Riusits al-Ailans, al-Kay- 
sari states that al-Khadir was the ku/b in secret at 
the time of Masi before the latter became Auf on 
the plane of manifest being (see Andrae, 345). 

Belief in al-Khadir as a mortal being identical 
with the temporal Aufb is reported as being held by 
contemporary Shi mystics (Gramlich, 146). The 
possibility of such an identification is implicit in the 
conception of a mortal Khadir, related by Ibn Hadjar 
al-Askalinl, al-Isdba ft tamyts al-Sabdba, Cairo 1338) 
1939, 1, 434-5. This scholar, however, expresses him- 
self in a fated to the effect that the orthodoxy of 
the belief in the ku(b (al-ghawth) cannot be established 
(cf, al-“IdwI, il, 98). 

Early belief in the existence of a saintly hierarchy 
headed by the kujb (cf. Nicholson, Studies, 78.) 
seems in the course of time to have been elaborated 
into a conception of a secret assembly (din dn báféni) 
where the saints presided over by the kufb directed 
the affairs of the seen and unseen worlds (see Abmad 
b. Mubarak al-Sidjilmasi, al-Ibris win balim ‘Abd 
aL-*A sis, Cairo 1292/1875-5, i, 2 ff. ALSigjilmast re- 
lates the sayings and ideas of his ghaykh, ‘Abd al- 
“Aziz al-Dabbigh. Al-Dabbagh’s description of the 
composition and functioning of the divin has found 
its way into the works of Mubammad al-Makkt b. 
Mustafa b. ‘Aziz, al-Say/ al-rabbini fi unk al-mu'tarid 
Sald al-ghauth al-Diilàni, Tunis 1310/1892-3, 74; and 
‘Ubayd Allāh Salih b. Muhammad al-Kusantini al 
Hansall, Fath al-Rahim al-Rahmán bi-sharh nesikat 
alikkwan, Cairo 1312/1894-5, 176). This conception 
is prominent in certain mystical traditions to the 
present day (sec Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim, Ma“ al- 
Badawi al-muftari “alayhi, in al-Muslim, xv}7 (Cairo, 
June 1965), rs; and idem, Ma‘ Kadiyyat al-akjdb 
‘al-arba wa-marátib ahl al-gkayb, in al-Mustim, xxj11 
(August 1970], 11 {.; and ‘Abd Rabbihi b. Sulayman 
al-Kalyübl, Fayd al-Wahhab fi bayān ahl al-hakk wa- 
man balla ‘an al-sawab, Cairo 1964, v, 57 fi 

Opinions as to the whereabouts of the kujb vary. 
According to Ibn al“Arabl (cf. Futūhāt, i, 168; 
 Manátit al-kufb, 4), the kufb is corporeally present at 
Mecca; according to Ahmad Muhammad Ridwin, 
al-Nafapat al-rabbiniyya, Cairo 1390, 270, his bodily 
presence is confined to Upper Egypt. Popular belief 
in Egypt held him to be miraculously present in a 
niche behind one of the doors of Bab al-Zuwayla, the 
southern gate of Cairo (sce E, W. Lane, An account of 
the manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
London 1860, 231 {.; and H. H, Harrison, The Bab il 
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Metawaili, in MW viii [1918), r41-4), which was a site 
for veneration and votive offerings (ef, J. W. McPher- 
son, The Moulids of Egypt, Cairo 1941, 141). la 
contemporary Islamic mysticism, the dominant view 
seems to be that only his spirit is seen at Mecca, i.e. 
at the Ka'ba, which is the mabām [q.v] of his spirit 
and the throne of his heart (see Mubammad Zaki 
Ibeiühim, Kidaymdt mukammildl H-maxda* a-aMdb, 
in al-Muslim, xv/8 [June 1965], 8). 

A few cases are found where a [ariha teaches 
explicitly that the kub will always belong to this 
particular farfka, Examples are al-‘Azaziyya (see the 
relevant section in F. de Jong, The Safi orders in 
ost-Ottoman Egypt, forthcoming) and al-Shadhiliyya 
(see Ibn *Ayyád, 105). The latter farika teaches that 
God gave Abu "-Hasan alSbádhil the Bay at al- 
kujbi yya after the death of Abu "I-HadjdjAd) al-Uksurt 
(b. ‘Ayyad, ibid., 35). The silsila of the fartka is 
referred to as the silsilat alagdd (Abū Bakr b. 
Mubammad al-Bannanl, Madáridi al-sulah ilā Malik 
al-Mulak, Cairo 1330/1912, 90) going back to ‘AI b. 
Abū Talib through his son Hasan, who is considered 
the first ub (al-Sakandárl, 59; Ibn Aziz, 25; al- 
Kusantini, 181). 

Distinct cosmological systems revolving around a 
conception of Aufb and derived from the ideas outlined 
above, and presenting or incorporating a modified 
version, have been developed and have gained some 
degree of significance at distinct times and places. 
Notable are, in chronological order, Abu 'I-Fadl 
‘Allàmi's [g.c-] presentation of the Mughal emperor 
Akbar [¢.v.] as insdn al-kdmil ot temporal b/d around. 
whom the world revolves in his Akbar-nāma; Abmad 
Sirhindt's [g.v.] conception of the kayy@m—the vicar 
of God on earth to whom the kufb is a servant under 
his rule, a rank which he ascribed to himself and 
which was claimed by four of his descendants (S, A. A. 
Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements in Northern India 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Agra 1965, 
2661): this belief seems to have influenced the 
teaching of Mir Dard (cf. A. Schimmel, Pain and 
grace. A study of two mystical writers of eighteenth- 
century Muslim India, Leiden 1976, 81); and Tidjüat 
doctrine centred upon the belief that Ahmad al- 
Tidjant [q.v] was iat al-wiliya and bufb al-aklab 
simultaneously (J, M. Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya. 
A Sufi order in the modern world, London 1965, 27 f£.).. 

Before and after Ahmad al-Tidjéni, Siifis claimed 
or were considered to be abfab. Some examples from 
among the earlier mystics are listed in Gramlich, 168, 
n. gro). Other notable examples among the later 
mystics are Abū Safld b. Abi 'I-Khayr (sce Mubam- 
mad Nor al-Din Munawwar b. Abi Sad As‘ad, Asrdr 
al-laudid fi maMimát al-shaykh Abi Safid, ed. Dhabih 
Allbh Safa, Tehran 1348, 352 f.), ‘Abd al-Rabim al- 
Kiniwi (cf. Ahmad Husayn Diabaruh, Kalima 
mutawidi‘a ‘an bush Kind sidi “Abd al-Raliim al- 
Kindt, n.p. Kina) 1388/1968); Abu 'I-Hadjdjadj al- 
Uksurl (see Ibn ‘Ayyad, 35); Abu 'l-Abbas al-Mursi 
(see al-Sakandári, 68); ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Ditlant (2.0:], 
Abmad akRifa?, Ahmad al-Badawt [gw], and 
Ibrahim al-Dasüki {q.».). The last four of these are 
frequently referred to as alaMib aLarba'a (see 
Mubammad Mabmüd al-Sutübl, al-Tasawwuf wa- 
akdbuku, Cairo 1970, 15, 24; cf. Muhammad Zaki 
Ibiibim, Ma*kadiyyat al-abfab al-arta‘a, 6 ft), In 
some mystical cosmologies tbey are presented as 
occupying a position of pre-cminence in the successive 
stages of pre-creation cut of al-nûr al-mulammadi 
before their birth, as successors to the four kkulaféa” 
al-rishidin during their lifetime, and as continuing 
forces in the world of the unseen after their death 
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(see “Akil Mazhar, Kufra min bakr al-Kur’ân; dawlat | expelled by the citizens in favour of Yildiz. He died 


Abi L4 ynayn, in Sandtil v (Cairo-Nafr al-Shaykh, 
April 1967, 42; and Mubammad Zaki Ibrabim, 
Ma* al-Badawi, 8 ti; cf, idem, Kulaywát mukammitat 
Hi-mawda al-abtab, 8 IL). 

In some mystical traditions, those belonging to the 
saintly hierarchy, including the ku/d, are held to te 
identical with the serious mystical teachers present 
at a certain time but whose spiritual rank remains 
undivulged to those outside this hierarchy (cf. 
‘Imran Abmad "Irán, al-Talbiya fi wudiad shaykh 
altarbiya, Asyü 1354/1936, 14). This tenet may 
imply the belief that potentially everybody can 
become $ufb by means of following the farika, ie. by 
means of the method prescribed by a distinct mystical 
tradition (ci. Sulayman al-Djamal, al-Futahat 
ilahiyya bi-tawdile Tafsir al-Djaldlayn bi ‘I-dakdik 
al-Rhafiyya, Cairo z913, i, 114), 

The statement by J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi 
orders in Islem, Oxford 1971, 163 Í, that the concep- 
tion of the fujd has gone through a process of vulgar- 
isation would seem to be in need of further sub- 
stantiation. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 
(F. vz Jose) 

KUTB AL-DIN (se wawo s. zANGl; AL 
NARRAVALI]. 

KUTB aL-DIN AYBAK, the first ruler of the 
Indo-Muslim state which arose after the death 
of the Ghürid Shihab al-Din (Mu‘izz al-Din) Muham- 
mad b. Sàm in 1206 and was subsequently to be based 
at Dibli. Brought as a slave from Turkestan first to 
Nisbápür and then to Ghazna, he was purchased by 
Muhammad, then engaged in the reduction of the 
independent Hindu principalities in northern India, 
and rose to be amir-i dbkar (master of the borse) and 
mubļa of Kohiám (now Ghuram in Patiala) and 
Sümána, The sources for this period, composed either 
under Aybak’s hegemony or under his successors, 
ascribe to him personally the capture of Meerut, 
Dibli, Kol (*Aligaih), Thankir (Bayana), Gwaliyar, 
Badin, Kanawdj and Kalindjar, between 537/1191 
and 599/1202-3, and the sack of Nahrwala in Gudiarat 
(593/3197). 

‘On his master's assassination in 602/1206, he 
moved from Dihll to Lahore, where he is said to have 
ascended the throne on 17 Dhu ‘l-Ka‘da/25 June, 
and which became his permanent residence. Aybak's 
precise status is problematical. No coins of his are 
extant, and the statement of Hasan Nigàmi that the 
Eiudba was read and coins struck in his name is not. 
corroborated elsewhere, Diüzdiünf on the contrary 
specifies at one point that these prerogatives were 
retained by Muhammad's immediate successor 
Ghiy&th al-Din Mabmüd, who now reigned at Flrüz- 
küh, though elsewhere he says that Mabmad con 
ferred on Aybak the title of Sultàn. In view of Aybak's 
slave rank, it is most likely that he was simply 
manumitied by the new Ghürid sovereign, as we 
read in Ibn al-Athir, and remained his subordinate, 
receiving a diploma and canopy of state as malik of 
Hindüstán. Aybak's attentions appear to have been 
absorbed by the situation in the north-west, where 
the Ghürid empire was succumbing to pressure from 
the Ehvárazm-Shih Muhammad b. Tekish, and it is 
significant that no efforts to extend tbe Muslim 
conquests in India are recorded for his reign. He 
engaged in hostilities with another Ghürid slave 
officer, Tadj al-Din Yildiz, who was based at Ghazna 
and who endeavoured unsuccessfully to take Lahore 
in 605/x208-9. Aybak’s own subsequent occupation of 
Ghazna, however, was merely temporary, and he was 


at Lahore in 607/1210-1, of wounds sustained in an 
accident during a game of polo (Cawgdn), and his 
successor Ardim Shah, whose relationship to him is 
uncertain, was soon set aside in favour of the mugfa‘ 
of Badi'ün, Aybak's son-in-law Htutmish (g.v, and 
see also puta! SULTANATE]. 

Aybak, who has achieved renown as the builder 
of the Kutb Minar (g.t) at Dihll, was a patron also 
of the literary arts. Fakhr-i Mudabbir (g.v. in Suppl.), 
author of a manual of war, the A dab al-harb, dedicated 
to him his book of genealogies, and it was probably 
under Aybak's régime that Hasan Nizáml [g.v. in 
Suppl] began writing his florid Tadj al-ma’athir, 
hich was completed under Itutmish. Both are 
important sources for the early period of Muslim rule 
in Hindüstàn. 

Bibliography: Fakhe-i Mudabbir, ed. Sic 
Denison Ross, Ta*rikh-i Fakhru ‘d-din Mubdrak 
shah {sic}, London 1927 (James G, Forlong Fund, 
iv); Hasan Nizam, tr. in Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India as told by its own historians, 
London 1867-77, ii, 212 fL; Ibn al-Athir, xii, esp. 
163-5; Diüzdján, tr. H. C. Raverty, Tabakát-i 
Nésiri, London 1873-81 (Bibliotheca Indica), 398-9, 
469-71, 502-3, 512-31, 605-5; A. B. M. Habibullah. 
The foundations of Muslim rule in India, znd ed., 
Allshabad 1961, 61-92. (P. Jackson) 
KUTB ALDİN BAKHTIYAR KAKI, a Sufi 

who settled at Dihi during the reign of Iitutmish 
tgv} 

Khvidia Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar (Ahmad b. Masa 
al-KAkl al-Ushl) was # native of Ush, a town in 
eastern Farghna, The fadhÁira literature depicts him 
as the disciple of Mu‘in al-Din Cishtt (d. 634/1236), the 
founder-figure of the Cishtt affiliation in India. The 
accounts disagree on whether the two contemporaries 
first met at Ush, or at Isfahàn, or in the Süft circle 
of Aba Hafs “Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234), oF in 
the mosque of Abu 'I-Layth al-Samarkandl at Bagh- 
dad. After years of wandering, Kutb al-Din came to 
Muitán early in the 7th/r3th century during the rule 
of Nasir al-Din Kabita (d. 625/1228). There Farid 
al-Din Masíüd (d. 664/1265) sought his company, 
while Bah? al-Din Zakariyya? (d. 666/1268) seems to 
have encouraged his departure for Dihll. Kutb al-Din 
settled outside the walls of Dihll near tbe tank, 
haud-i shamsi, during the reign of Iltutmísh (607-33) 
1211-36), but declined the office of Shaykh al-Islám 
offered to him by the Sultan. Kugb al-Din was well- 
known for his Safi practice of listening to music 
(sam), and is said to have died during a sama‘ 
performance on 14 Rabi‘ | 633/27 November 1235. 
His tomb is in the vicinity of the Kutb Minár at 
Mihrawll. The Kujb Minar [gi], completed by 
Iltutmish in 629/1229, is believed to derive its name 
from Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar (not from Kutb al-Din 
Aybak), 

‘The Cishti affiliation venerates Kutb al-Din as one 
of the outstanding members of its founder-generation 
in India, and records him in its silsila as the link 
between Mu‘in al-Din and Farid al-Din. Kutb al-Din 
is the alleged compiler of the apocryphal malfiizdt of 
Mu‘in al-Din, entitled Dail! al-‘arifin (Lucknow 
1868), whereas his own sayings supposedly have been 
collected by Farid al-Din in the spurious Fawdid 
al-salikin, A more reliable source, however, appears 
to be the Miftdh al-Lálibin, which was compiled in the 
immediate circle of Kutb al-Din’s associates at Dihll. 

Bibliography: Amir Hasan Sidizl, Faud"id 
al-fwéd, Lucknow 1302; Hamid Kalandar, Khayr 
al-madjalis, ‘Aligarh 1956; Amir Kh“urd Kirmant, 
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iyar al-awiiya?, Dihlt 1302; Mubammad Akbar 

Husayni, Diawdmi® al-kalim, Künpür 1556; 

Diamall, Siyar al-drifim, Dibli r3tr; “Abd al- 

Hakk Dihlawi, A k4bär al-akhyar, Dibl 1309; Dirk 

Shiküh, Safinat al-awliy@, Nawal Kishore 1872, 

94-6; Mubammad Husayn Murāädābādi, Amer 

al-Sarifin, Lucknow 1876, i, 342-8; Ghulam Sarwar 

Lahawrl, Khasinat al-asfiya?, Lucknow 1872, i, 

267-76; Abu ‘Kasim Hindi, Ta rid-i Fírigkla, 

Nawal Kishore 1523, ii, 378-83; Minhagj al-Din 

Djdzdjint, Tabebati Nasiri, tr. H. G. Raverty, 

London 188r, i, 62x f.; ‘Abd al-Kadir Mulük Shah 

Bad@inl, Muxtabhab altawarikh, tr. Ranking, 

Lowe, Haig, Calcutta 1925, i, 92, 123, ili, 19, 45: 

K. A. Nizimt, Some aspects of religion and politics 

in India during the thirieenth century, Bombay 1961; 

R. N. Munshi, The history of the Kutb Mindy, 

Bombay 1911. (G. Bowere) 

KUTB at-DIN At-IZNIKI, Mvitanman AL-RÜMI, 
early Ottoman Hanafi scholar and father of Kutb 
al-Din-zàde Muhammad (9.v.]. He was born at Tani 
(g.v.] and died thereon 8 Dhu "I-Ka‘da 821/7 Decem- 
ber 1418. Popular story puts him in contact with the 
conqueror Timür when the latter occupied Anatolia, 
and he was the author of commentaries on the work 
of the great Spanish mystic Ibn al- Arab! [p.n]. 

Bibliography: Tashkopritzade, al-Shahd"ik al- 
mu'mániyya, Beirut 1395/1975, 24, German tr. 

O. Kescher, Constantinople-Galata 1927, Sus 

(Ep.) 

KUTB ^-DIN MUBARAK [see xnatpils] 

KUTB A-DIN MUHAMMAD [see jov AkAzw- 
HAns). 

KUTB a-DIN SHIRAZI, May On B. MastOp 5. 
Musim, Persian astronomer and physician, 
was born in Safar 634/October 1236 in Shirüz and 
died in Tabriz on x7 Ramadàn 71o/February 1311. 

Like many Muslim medical men, Kutb al-Din 
belonged to a family of distinguished physicians; 
at the same time, however, he was not only a prom- 
inent medical man, at least as regards his writings, 
but he distinguished himself also in astronomy, 


philosophy, and the treatment of religious problems. 
This versatility induced Abu 'l-Fida? to give him the 


name al-mulafannin “experienced in many fields". 
He received his medical training with his father 
Diya al-Din Mas‘id al-Kazarini, ie. of Küzarün 
(to the west of Shiriz), in the hospital of Shira, 
He lost his father at the age of x4 and then became 
a pupil of his uncles Kamal al-Din Khayr al-Kazarini 
end Sharaf al-Din akZaki al-Rushként (Suyüil 
has Rukshawi) and Shams al-Din al-Kutubi; he then 
went to Naşir al-Din al-Tüsi, studied with him and 
surpassed everyone. Tt was probably Nasir al-Din 
who stimulated him to study astronomy. While still 
quite young he conceived the idea of editing the 
Kulliyyát, the first theoretical part of the Känün 
of Ibn Sina, He next sought instruction with the 
physicians in Shiraz and then studied deeply the 
‘works of earlier scholars. He then travelled in Khura- 
sin, the two ‘Iraks, Persia, Anatolia, and Syria. 
‘Everywhere, as he tells us in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Kulliy yát, he sought the acquaint- 
ance of scholars. It was probably after these jour- 
neys that he became associated with the Mongol 
rulers of Persia, the Tl Kháns; in what year and under 
which ruler this happened, we do rot know. In any 
case in 681/1282 he was Radi of Slwas and of Malatya 
in Anatolia under Ahmad Nikudir (680-3/1281-4). 
There he was still engaged on the Kulliyyat; he must 
have played a part in politics, as Abmad sent him 
with his uncle Kamal al-Din to Egypt to the Mam- 


lûk Sultán al-Mansür Sayf al-Din Kalàwün (678-89 
1279-90 [q.5.]). He was sent to report the former's 
conversion to Islam, no doubt the result of Kvtb al- 
Din's influence, and to conclude a peace between the 
Mnstims and the Mongols. The latter part of his mis- 
sion was a failure. In Egypt also he collected material 
for the Kulliyydt. He dedicated the work, probably 
fiuished shortly after his return from Egypt, to Mu- 
hammad Sa‘d al-Din, Ahmad Khān's vizier, and 
called it al-Tuhfa al-Su*diyya, “the present to Sa'd”, 
or Nuzhat al-hukamd wa-rawdat al-atibbd, "the 
delight of the wise and garden of the physicians". 

In his later years Kutb al-Din retired to Tabriz. 
‘Towards the end of his life he ardently studied hadith 
and made critical notes on the subject, e.g. on the 
Djam‘ al-usal (“Encyclopaedia of principles") and to 
the Shark al-Sunna ("Commentary on the Sunna”). 
Ibn Shuhba and al-Subk give a sketch of the charac- 
ter of Kutb al-Din. He had a brilliant intelligence, 
combined with unusual penetration; at the same time 
his humour was innocent; he was known as “the 
scholar of the Persians”. It is evidence of his efforts 
to preserve his independence that, in spite of his 
prestige with princes and subjects, he lived remote 
fram the court. He also led the life of a Saf. It is 
emphasised that he had many pupils; among these 
was Kamal al-Din al-Farist (see below), who cannot 
praise him highly enough: he also induced al-Tabtant 
(d. 766/1364; see Brockelmann, IT^, 271, S II, 293-4) 
io come to critical decisions (mukdkamdt) on tbe 
Ishārāt of Ibn Sinà on points disputed between 
Nasir al-Din and Fakhr al-Din al-Ràzi (Hididii 
Khallfa, No. 745). He neglected his religious duties; 
nevertheless, al-Suyüt! mentions that in Tabriz he 
always performed his saldts with the congregation. 
He loved wine and sat among the scomers. He was 
a brilliant chessplayer and played continuously; he 
was also skilled in the tricks of the conjurer and 
played the small viol (rababa). His commentary 
on the Hikmat al-ighrak (“the philosophy of illumina- 
tion") of Suhrawardi is undoubtedly connected with 
his religious attitude. Nevertheless, as MHAdidjt 
Khalifa (No. 1169) emphasises, Kutb al-Din dis- 
tinguished himself in theology. He annotated the 
Kurn very thoroughly and in a fashion that won 
recognition in his Fath al-manndn fi lafeir al-Kur'dn 
in the FT mughAilat al-Kur'üm he also dealt with 
passages in the Kur'àn difficult to reconcile with one 
another. He wrote a commentary on al-Kasksaf 
San hakdik al-tanzil of al-Zamakhsharl. Kutb al-Din 
played a special part in the history of optics, because 
he called the attention of his pupil Kamal al-Din al- 
Faris! [g.v.] (d. ca. 726/1320) to the Optics of Ibn al- 
Haytham [g)), with which he had become acquainted 
on his travels, and procured a copy for him. Al- 
Farisi wrote a commentary on it and extended it by 
his own observations. It is noteworthy that Kutb 
al-Din so completely forgot Iba al-Haytham’s ex- 
positions that he based his observation not on rays 
of light like the latter, but on rays of vision. 

In the two comprehensive astronomical works 
Nihayat al-idräk fi dirdyat al-aflak, the “highest in- 
telligence in the knowledge of the spheres", and al- 
Tuhfa al-sidhiyya fi. l-hay'a, which are very similar 
to each other, Kutb al-Din has given what is con- 
ceivably the best Arabic account of astronomy 
(cosmography) with mathematical aids. It closely 
follows the al-Tadhkira al-nasiriyya, the memoranda 
of Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, his teacher. But Kutb al- 
Din's works are very much fuller and deal with many 
questions which Naşir al-Din did not touch; they are 
therefore much more than commentaries. The 
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Nihāya discusses, for example, details of the cosmo- 
graphy of al-Khireki or Ibn al-Haytham, which are 
again found in Roger Bacon. Passages from these 
works are discussed by E. Wiedemann in; Zw den 
optischen Kenntnissen von Kutb al-Din al-Schirdst, 
in Archiv für die Gesch. der Naturwissensch,, etc., 
(1912), 187-93; Über die Gestalt, Lage und Bewegung 
der Erde, sowie philosophisch-asironomische Betracht- 
ungen von Kujb al-Din al-Schtrdat, in ibid., 395-422; 
Beitrage, xxvii, Auszüge aus al-Schirdsts Werk über 
Astronomie, in SBPMS Eni. xliv (1912), 27-35, 
reprinted in Aufsätze zur arab. Wissenschaftsgesch., 


Hildesheim 1970, i, 802-10; Erscheinungen bei der | 


Dammerung und bei Sonnenfinsternissen nach ara- 
bischen Quellen, in Archiv für Gesch. der Medizin, 
XV (1923), 47-8; Inhalt eines Gefüsses in verschiedenen 
Abständen vom Erdmiitelpunkt, in Zeitschr. für Physih., 
xiii (1923), 59-60. 

One work is entitled Sharh aL-tadikira al-nasiriyya. 
As an appendix to the Niháya, Kutb al-Din wrote the 
Fi karahál al-dapradja wa 'l-nisba bayn al-mustawi 
wa-'l-munhani, “On the motion of rolling and the 
connection between the straight and the crooked”. 
Other works are al-Tabsira fi 'I-hay’a and a work 
with a very peculiar title, Kitab fa'altw fa là talum 
fi "I-hay'a, “Work on astronomy; I have composed 
it but blame it not”. 

Besides the works by Kutb al-Din already mea- 


tioned, there are also recorded a treatise on diseases | 


of the eye and a commentary on the Urdjüza of Ibn. 
Sind; a work on medical ethics, the K. Bayan al- 
Mdia i "Libo wacdddb al-ofibba? wa-wasdyáhum; 
Commentaries on the work, mainly grammatical 
of al-Sakkaki and on a work of Ibn al-Hadjib, and 


an encyclopaedia of philosophy, the Durrat al-tádi, | 


written for one of the Isbakwand amirs of Gllan (see 
OMAN], which includes an important section on music. 
After his death, Zayn al-Din Ibn al-Wardi wrote 
verses on Kutb al-Din, in which he expresses surprise 
that the mill (raha) of knowledge still turns after it 
has lost its axis (buf). 
Bibliography: Abu "I-Fidi’, Annales mosie- 
mici, ed. J. J. Reiske, 1794, v. 63, 243; Takt 


al-Din Ibn Shuhba, Tabebdt al-shafi'iyya, ms. 
Gotha 1763; Subkt, Tabakat, vi, 246; Tashkoprü- 
wade, Miftüh, i, 164; F. Wistenteld, Geschichte der 
arabischen drate und Naturforscher, Göttingen 
1840, No, 247; H. Suter, Die arabischen Mathe- 
matiker und Astronomen, No. 387 and supplement 
L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe (cont 
the substance of the autobiography at the begin- 
ning of the Kulliyydi), Paris 1876, li, 129-30; 
Brockelmann, 11°, 274-5, S 11, 296-7; M. Ullmann, 
Die Medizin in Islam, Leiden-Cologne 1970, 178, 
225; Schacht and Bosworth (eds), The legacy 
of Islamè, Oxford. 1974, 482-3, 491. According to 
Brockelmann, there is also biographical informa- 
tion in Knvandamir, Habib al-siyay, lith. Bombay 
1857, ili, 1, 67, 112, and Suydtl, Bughyat al-wu'dt, 
389. (E. Wizogmans) 
KUTB AL-DĪN-ZĀDE, Muyvi Au-Din MUAN- 
maD B. KUTB AL-DIx Iznigf, Ottoman scholar 
and mystic. He was born ín the early gth/1sth 
century, the son of Kutb al-Din Iznik (d. 821/1418 
, bimself a scholar and the author of works on 
and fib (see Othmanti méellifleri, i, 144, 
romanised version, i, 124-5). He was in his early 
years the pupil of the famous muff Shams al-Din 
Muhammad, Mollà Fanári (d. 834/1431) (see FENĀRI- 
zÀpr], and later became interested in Süfism. He 
wrote several works, many of them commentaries, 
€8. on the mystical works of Ibn al-"Arabl and his 
pupil Sadr al-Din Mubammad al-Künawl, and others 
on the interpretation of dreams (ta'bir al-ri'yd), 
He died in 885/1450 and was buried in the Tatar 
‘Khan cemetery at Edirne. 

Bibliography: Tasbkóprüzade, al-Shaka’ik al- 
nuSmanivya, Beirut t395/r975, 65, Tkish. tr. 
Medidl, 24-5, German tr. O. Rescher, Constanti- 
nople-Galata 1927, 63; Bursall Mehmed Tahir, 
XOtkmánl wi?ellsfleri, i, 159-60, romanised version, 
Istanbul n.d. (19727), i, 133-4; Brockelmann, 
S iI, 328. (Ep) 
KUTB KHAN LODI [see 1501s]. 

KUTB MINAR, a lofty tower of red sandstone, 
said by Fergusson (ii, 206) and Diez (165) to be one 


Reconstruction of the area of the Kutb Mosque. From left to right: “AIA! Darwaza (705/1305), Kutb-MInár 
(501/1198) and unfinished tower *AIA'I Minàr (after A. Volwahsen, Islamisches Indien, Munich 1969, 40). 
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of the most beautiful buildings of its kind in the world. 

It is situated about 11 miles from the modem city 
of Dihi (q.v.J, in the ruins of the first city of that 
name, and about 160 feet from the great mosque 
which was erected by Kutb al-Din Aybak [g..] in 
589/1195, just after the capture of the city from the 
Hindu king, Prithviradj. Like the Minar at Ghazna 
(4.v.] and the Minar at Koyl (¢.v.] (no longer in exist- 
ence), it is am isolated structure, from which the 
mwadkdhin gave the call to prayer, and is 238 feet 
in height; it is not attached to the mosque, but 
‘stands in the southeastern corner of the southern 
outer court, which was added in 622/1225 to Aybak's 
mosque by [ltutmigh [q.v]; it is not straight, but 
tapering, and is divided into five stories, above 
each of which (with the exception of the topmost 
story) are boldly projecting balconies, with richly- 
sculptured bands of inscriptions below them. The 
basement storey appears ta have been built while 
Aybak still recognised the overlordship of Mutizz 
al-Din Ghürl (ie. before 6or/r205); the second, 
third and fourth stories were built by Iltutmish, but 
during the reign of Flrüz Shah Tughluk [g.v.] the 
building was struck by lightning, and this king in 769/ 
1368 had it repaired and added a fifth storey. The 
two uppermost stories, both of which in their present 
form are probably the work of Firüz Shah, have a 
plain surface, chiefly of white marble, with bands 
of red sandstone; but the rest of the surface of the 
tower is entirely of red sandstone, and is not round 
but made up of flutings, which in the basement 
story are alternately round and angular, in the second 
rounded only, and in the third angular only. The line 
‘of each fluting is carried up unbroken through each 
story. The inscriptions are partly historical in charac. 
ter and partly made up of quotations from the Kur’in; 
they have been reproduced and translated in Epi- 
graphia Indo-Moslemica (1911-12), 

Recently, the prototype of this MInár was dis- 
covered in the ruins of the tower at Kh*ádja Siyah 
Pash in Afghan Sistan: in the ground plan of the 
regularly alternating 8-rounded and angular flanges, 
we can recognise the transition between the Eastern 
Iranian stellate plan, continued for example at 
Ghazna [see guazxawips, Art and monuments] 
and the round plan of Djam [see on Drips] in Central 
Afghanistan (K. Fischer, ed., Nimrus, pls. 252-4). 

The tower derives its name from the saint Kh*ádja 
Kutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Käki (d. 633/1235 [q3:]), 
who was held in high honour by IItutmish. 
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KUTB SHAH, the name of an Indo-Muslim 
dynasty that dominated the eastern Deccan plateau 
as one of the five successor states to the Bahmant 
kingdom. Basing their power on the city and hill-fort 
of Golkonda [g.v.), the Kutb Shah kings achieved de 
facto independence with the decline of the parent 
Bahman! kingdom in the early roth/róth century, 
maintaining effective rule until Mughal armies under 
Awrangzib conquered and annexed the kingdom in 
1098/1687. 

The founder of the dynasty, Sultan Kull Kutb al- 
Mulk, was a Turkoman adventurer of the Kara Ko- 
yunlu clan (q.0.) who, having migrated from Persia 
to India as a youth, rose in Bahmani service until in 
901/1496 he was appointed governor over the eastern- 
most Bahmanl dominions. Although he never claimed 
legal sovereignty during his long rule, Sultan Kult 
managed to carve out for himself and his descendants 
the broad territorial outlines of a kingdom over which 
they held effective sway for nearly two hundred 
years. He also gave the dynasty ideological definition 
by declaring Shifiem the official creed, following 
the precedent set by Shih Ismā'i of Persia in 907) 
1sor. This orientation, continued by all of Sultân 
Kull’s successors, caused the dynasty to identity 
ideologically with Persia as its link with Dar al-Islém, 
rather than with the Ottoman or Mughal empires, 
which were Sunni. The sequence of Kutb Shahi 
kings is as follows: 


Kull Kutb al-Mulk gor-sof1496-1543 
Djamshid b. Kuli 9507/1543-50 
Subbän b. Jamshid 957/1550 


Ibrähim b. Kull 957-88/1550-80 
Muhammad- Kull b. Ibrahim  988-1020/1580-r612 
Muhammad b. Mubammad-Kuli r020-35/1612-26 
*Abd Allah b. Mubammad 1035-83/1626-72 
Abu 'I-Hasan, son-in-law of 

‘Abd Allah £083-98/1672-87 

‘Throughout most of the roth/r6th century and the 
early xxth/r7th century, the Kingdom of Golkonda 
was engulfed in constant warfare either with the most 
powerful two of its sister successor states to the west, 
Biültpr and Abmiadaagar, oe with tha Hindu state of 
yanagar to the immediate south, These conflicts. 
were sustained by mutual jealousies and petty intri- 
gues, resulting in constantly shifting military allian- 
ces among these four principal states of the Deccan. 
Thus, although Golkondá, Bidjaptr and Ahmad- 
nagar were able to band together in 972/1565 to 
crush Vijayanagar and sack its wealthy capital in 
the battle of Talikota, immediately after this battle 
the three Muslim states resumed their mutual 
hostilities. This situation prompted increasing inter- 
vention in Deccan affairs by the Mughal empire, 
which was expanding its imperial interests in the 
rith/17th century. Finally, in 1045/1636 Shah Djahan 
forced ‘Abd Allah Kutb Shah to recognise the 
Mughal governments ultimate suzerainty over 
Golkonda in a “Deed of Submission". By clarifying 
Golkonda's relationship to  Díbli, however, this 
arrangement relieved ‘Abd Allah of farther anxieties 
about Mughal aggression so Jong as tribute was paid, 
and freed him to expand Kutb Shihf arms southward 
as far as the Palar river (near Madras), absorbing 
a number of petty Hindu principalities formerly 
dependent upon Vijayanagar, 

But the reign of ‘Abd Allah’s successor, Abu ‘lk 
Hasan Kutb Shah, witnessed a dramatic transforma- 
tion in the internal ruling structure of the kingdom 
as a number of Rrahmins, especially the brothers 
Madanna and Akkanna, acquired the reins of central 
authority. This development, combined with the 
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i. Dihi, Kutb Minar (5094/1198) and ‘Alai Darwaza {705/1305). (A. Volwahsen, Inde islamique, 
Fribourg 1971, 17) 
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Kutb Minar, decoration and inscriptions, (A. Volwahsen, Inde islamigus, Fribourg 1971, 19) 
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state's official ShIT ideology, arrears of unpaid tri- 
Dute to the Mughals, the general chaos in the Deccan 
prompted by the rise of the Mar&íhás, and renewed 
expansionist sentiment in the Mughal government 
now under Awrangzlb, led to a determined Mughal 
effort to end Golkondi's subordinate but semi- 
independent status and annex it to the Empire. 
In 1098/1687, after a protracted siege of Golkonda 
fort, the Mughal conquest and annexation of the 
kingdom was accomplished, 

In its two centuries of rule, the Kutb Shahi mon 
archy sank roots deep into Indian society and cul- 
ture by successfully integrating multiple groups into 
its political fabric, by founding an efficient economic 
basis for the kingdom, and by forming a distinctive 
Indo-Muslim culture that accommodated itself in 
important ways with the pre-existing Hindu culture, 
On the political level the dynasty, faced with the 
choice of dislodging or absorbing the indigenous 
class of Hindu warrior chiefs (ndyaks) already 
dominant in Telugu society, adopted the latter 
alternative, employing ndyaks in garrisons through- 
out the kingdom and even in the royal guard at the 
capital. The other indigenous élite group, the Brah- 
mins, were likewise absorbed into the dynasty's 
political structure, especially in the central revenue 
administration as clerks, accountants, and even 
chief administrators. On the local level too, virtually 
the entire revenue system was entrusted to Brahmins 
who functioned as agents, brokers or accountants, 
In fact the more important members of this rural 
gentry received royal orders guaranteeing their 
tenure, frequently hereditary, and assuring them 
of royal support against rivals. 

By far the greatest share of the kingdom's revenue 
was derived from the land tax, collected in cash 
through a highly-organised and ruthlessly efficient 
revenue bureaucracy. Further contributing to the 
kingdom's economic stability, and also its notorious 
wealth, was the successful exploitation of a number 
of diamond mines discovered in the Krishna river 
valley during the early years of the dynasty's history. 
The diamond enterprise became a vast state mono- 
poly that involved several hundred thousand 
labourers, officials, and merchants, and made Gol- 
kondà the world's most important diamond market 
in the zzth/17th century. 

A distinctive aspect of the dynasty was its compo- 
site culture that combined Islamic and Indian styles, 
as reflected in the nature of its rule, in the flourishing 
of Telegu, Persian, and Dakhni literature, and in 
painting and architecture. Having lived seven years 
in exile in Vijayanagar, where he learned Telugu 
and acquired a Hindu wife, Ibrahim Kutb Shah 
set the tone of this syncretic culture. He adopted 
not only the usual symbols of Muslim sovereignty 
(sikka, Rhutba, etc.), but also the style of a traditional 
Hindu rajah, reserving tax-free lands for the support 
of Brahmins and temples, erecting pillars on which 
the sworn loyalty of ndyaks was inscribed, patronising 
Telugu poets, and reviving the ancient Telugu 
monarchical tradition of building large irrigation 
works, Moreover, extensive contact between Hindus 
and Muslims in the Deccan gave rise to a new 
language, DakhnI, which achieved its first literary 
expression in Golkonda in the rotb/róth century, 
with Sultan Mubammad-Kull himself being one of 
the foremost writers in the language. A blending of 
Hindu and Muslim styles is similarly reflected in 
contemporary painting and architecture, especially 
the architecture of Haydarabad. Planned in 999/1690- 
I by Mubammad-Kull Kutb Shah as a suburb of 


Golkondà fort, the city of Haydaràbád [g.v.], with 
its gardens, bazaars, palaces, and such architectural 
masterpieces as the Cárminár, has indeed remained 
the dynasty's most lasting legacy. 
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KOTHA, a very old town of ‘Irak, on one of 

the canals joining the Euphrates and Tigris and one 
stage from Baghdad on the Küfa road. The town as 
well as the canal are often mentioned in cuneiform 
inscriptions (cf. the references in Meissner, Bab ylonien 
und Assyrien, 1920-5, Indices, s.v, Kutt and the map 
by Schwenzner in vol. i). The town is said to be iden- 
tical with the place mentioned in 2 Kings, xvii, 24, 
from which came a part of the people whom the king 
of Assyria settled in Samaria in place of the deported 
Israelites. The course of the canal, at least for its 
western part, coincided with that of the modern Habl 
Ibrillm; on modern maps, this last eads in the Shatt 
al-Nel; the Arab geographers make no reference to 
this, but make this canal flow direct into the Tigris 
(cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
Map II facing p. 23). 

The Arab geographers distinguish two places called 
Kathi Rabb’ and Küthà al-Tarik, but only give 
further information about the former. (The distances 
from other places are collected in Streck, Die alte 
Landschaft Babylonien, 11.) The geographers also 
mention the bridge of boats over the canal at Küthá, 
which gave it the further name of Djisr Katha, and 
the Abraham legends, which are associated with the 
town; al-Mukaddast (BGA, fii, r21) actually calls 
the town Madinat Ibrahim, and to this day the ruins 
of the town are erroneously located in the Tell 
Ibrahim which lies approximately on the site of the 
ancient Küthá. Abraham is said to have been born 
, and the name of the town comes from that 
iernal great-grandfather. When his mother 
{her name is very variously given; Yāķūt writes 
Bana bint Kamab& b. Küibà; the Talmud, Ddbdd 
baührá, ox*, YIII DIRDUPDN: for other names 
see Eisenberg, ET! art, wrinin and The life of 
the prophets according to Arabic legend. ii. The life of 
Abraham [in Hebrew, 1913), g n.) was about to give 
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him birth, she had to take refuge from Nimrod in a 
cave outside the town. Later, Nimrod threw her into 
a fiery furnace; therefore, in the time of the Arab 
geographers, many heaps of ashes were still pointed 
out which came from this fire. 

Küthà is also the name of the fassiidj around the 
town, which comes within the district of Ardashir 
Pápakán and is in turn divided into zo rustäġs. Ac- 
cording to al-MastüdI (Tanbih, BGA, viii, 79), Cr 
Kashd (the Biblical Or Kasdim) from which Abra- 
ham migrated is a place min bild Kiithd, The nisba 
from Kithd is Kitt or Küthāni. 

Besides Küthà in Mesopotamia, YAküt and al- 
Bakri also mention a place of pilgrimage of this name 
in Mecca. 
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KUTHAM s. “ABBAS v. “AnD AL-MvTTALIB 
av-Hisuntl, Companion of the Prophet, son 
of the Prophet's uncle and of Umm al-Fadl Luhaba 
al-Hilaliyya, herself Muhammad's sister-in-law. Al- 
though the Sira brings him into contact with Mubam- 
mad by making him one of the inner circle of the 
Hashiml family who washed the Prophet's corpse and 
descended into his grave, and although his physical 
resemblance to the Prophet is also stressed, he was 
obviously a late convert to Islam, doubtless following 
his father al-‘abbas [g.r.] in this after the conquest 
of Mecca. 

Nothing is heard of him during the reigns of the 
first three Orthodox Caliphs, but then “AI on his ac- 
cession made Kutham governor of Medina (36/656), 
and in the next year, when menaced by his rivals for 
the caliphate, Talba, al-Zubayr and ‘Aisha, he made 
him governor of Mecca and al-Ta'if. He seems to have 
retained this office all through his cousin's caliphate, 
leading the Pilgrimage in 38/659 (cf. Ibn Hisham, iii, 
xor, 1020, tr. Guillaume, 687-8; Ibn Sa*d, ii/2, 70, 
ivi, z, 22, viif2, x00; Balidhurl, Ansdb, i, ed. 
Hamidullah 447, 569, 577-8; Tabari, i, 1830, 1833, 
3092, 3106, 3390, 3343; Mubammad b. Habib, al- 
Mubabbar, 17, 46; Ibn. Khallikàn, ed. Ihsàn ‘Abbas, 
vi, 35t; ete.) 

‘After this comparatively undistinguished career, 
Kutham achieved fame through the manner of his 
ostensible death. He was with the army of Khurdsin 
under Sa'id b. (Uthnian b, Affán when the latter in- 
vaded Transoxania in 56/676 (cf. Gibb, The Arab con- 
quests in Central Asia, 19-20), and was allegedly 
killed (thus in Mubammad b. Hablb, 107, and Zubay- 
11, Nasab Kuraysh, 27) or died a natural death (thus in 
Balàdhuri, Futsb, 412) at the siege of Samarkand in 
57/677. Tabari makes no mention of Kutham's death 
in his account of this campaign, and Ya‘kb!, Buldán, 
298, tr. Wiet, 119, and Narshakhl, Ta’rtkh-i Bukhara, 
tr. Frye, 40, state that he in fact died at Marw. 

Whatever the truth of the matter, the supposed 
tomb of Kutham at Samarkand subsequently became 
a shrine and pilgrimage place; Barthold plausibly 
surmised that this cult was probably built up by his 
family, the ‘Abbasids, when they came to power. It is, 
however, equally possible that some existing pre- 


Islamic cult of Soghdia was islamicised and trans- 
formed into the cult of Kutham. In the inscriptions. 
of the later buildings making up the shrine complex 
of Afrisiyab, the citadel area of Samarkand and the 
heart of the pre-Mongol invasion city (see SAMAR- 
KANDI, Kutham is generally referred to as the Shah-i 
sinda "living prince" or Shdh-i diawéndn “prince of 
the youths", and T. I. Rempel has suggested that 
Kutham is à syneretistie figure incorporating ele- 
ments of the Islamic prophet Khidr (see At-kmApim] 
and of Siyawush and other ancient Iranian heroes 
(in G. A. Puga&enkova, ed., [z istorii velikogo goroda, 
Tashkent 1972, 36-52). 

‘The shrine flourished greatly and was added to in 
Karakhinid and Saldjük times, so that a whole com- 
plex was formed there, and during Sandjar's sultan- 
ate, probably in the 5205/rr30s, a Madrasa Kutha- 
miyya was founded. When Ibn Battüta visited 
Samarkand two centuries later, in the reign of the 
Caghatayid “Ala? al-Din Tarmashirin (726-34/1326- 
34), he found the shrine opulently appointed and 
much visited by the local people of Samarkand plus 
the Tatárs of the region. [t had a sdwiya (q.v.] ot 
hospice attached to it for pilgrims and travellers, and 
a scion of the €Abbasids, the amir Ghiyath al-Din 
Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-Kádir, great-great-geandson 
of the penultimate Baghdad caliph al-Mustangir 
(623-40/1226-2), who had migrated from ‘Irak to 
Transoxania, acted as ndzir or superintendent of 
the shrine (Riba, Hi, 52-4, tr. Gibb, ii, 568-9). 
The shrine continued to attract royal patronage, in- 
cluding from the Timürids; a mausoleum, possibly 
to be ascribed to Kutlugh Aka, one of Timir’s wives, 
was built in 762/1361, and in the next century, Ulugh 
Beg (q.9.] added to it. Alterations were, indeed, made 
to it up to the early roth century. 
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KUTHAYYIR s. ‘ABD AL-RAHMÁN (better 

known as Kuzwavyir ‘Azza and often called al- 
Mulah! after Mulayb, a sub-tribe of Khuza‘a, or Ibn. 
Abi Djum*a, after his maternal grandfather), a 
poet of the *Udhri school of the Umayyad period. 
Like other poets of the same school, his life was a 
favourite fiel for the imagination of story-tellers 
who wrote entertaining asmár literature. In such 
cases, legend plays such havoc with history that it 
becomes almost impossible for later critical studies 
to separate one from the other. Legends were intro- 
duced to suggest pseudo-historical occasions for 
some poems, and some poetry was made to suit 
stereotypes of the ideal lover. Other factors, both 
politica! and sectarian, made it easy for the riaedt 
to shroud Kuthayyir's character with ever thicker 
layers of legendary material. Nowhere else does 
authentic poetry stand in sharp contrast to the al- 
leged character of its writer as it does in the case of 
Kuthayyir. When stripped of such accretions, the 
biography of such a poet becomes a mere skeleton. 

Kuthayyir's parents were both from Khuz3‘a, and 
lived in Medina or in the adjacent hills to the east. 
11 we believe al-Marzubánl, who states that the poet 
lived 80 or 81 years (Mu'djam, Cairo 1960, 242), then 
he must have been born ca. 23 or 24/643 or 644 (since 
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there is no doubt that he died in 105/723). This date 
of birth seems very early if we consider that there 
are no traces of his poetical activities before 60/670, 
a fact which makes one think that he could not have 
been born earlier than 40/660. Although Kuthayyir’s 
father died when he was still in need of a guardian, 
he is nevertheless accused of being an undutiful son 
(this is more likely a reflection of much later sectarian 
prejudice}. When his father was afflicted with a sore 
in one of his fingers, Kuthayyir considered that as a 
heavenly punishment for the father, who used to raise 
that same finger whenever he swore falsely, The 
pious interpretation here is ignored, and the sharp 
comment is taken as indicating an unfilial attitude. 
Kufbayyir's uncle became a watchful guardian who, 
to keep the boy away from the vices of urban life, sent 
him to tend a herd of camels in the outskirts. At that 
stage, so the legend says, a brass figure trudging 
heavily appeared to him and ordered him to begin to 
recite poetry. Thus his inspiring djinnd disclosed him- 
self to him at an early age. Yet it was not this djínni, 
bat the author of the legend, who reduced the camels 
to sheep and took Kuthayyir toal-Djar on the Red Sea 
coast where, on his way, he met a group of women, 
from among whom a young girl approached him in 
order to buy a sheep. The lad, who in his manhood 
became known for his proverbial stinginess (Diablz, 
al-Bugkalé, Cairo 1948, 165), gave her a sheep and 
refused to accept payment. This gir! was inevitably 
“Azza, the daughter of Humayl from the Dhamra 
tribe, who entangled Kuthayyir with her beauty. 
According to later evidence from a woman who knew 
‘Azza, ‘Azza is described as a sweet", pretty, clean 
and paleskinned woman, whose conversation was 
most enchanting. ‘Azza’s family must have previously 
given her as a wife to a first suitor because, shortly 
after that heady meeting, Kulhayyir's poetry became 
very embarassing to them. That same husband is 
referred to in his poetry as a jealous, impotent old 
man (hawkal), who used his authority over his wife 
to make her seold her lover and abuse him. It is also 
probable that the migration of ‘Azza and her husband 
to Egypt (ca. 67/680) was not only due to a drought 
that broke out in the Hidjaz, but also represented 
the husband's wish to avoid embarassment. Never- 
theless, Kuthayyir, who cared bnt little about the 
feelings of his rival, found in travelling to Egypt a 
good opportunity to see both “Azza and his friend 
‘Abd al-FAziz b. Marwiin, governor of Egypt. Through 
the latter, the poet's attachment to the Umayyad 
caliphs and amirs was strongly established, an attach- 
ment which endured until his death. 

Yet at a date previous to these travels, Kuthayyir 
is said to have met a man called Khandak who 
attracted him to the Kaysáni beliefs. In its early 
stage, the Kaysániy ya sect (¢-v,] must have been com- 
patible with the belief in the right of “Alf's son, 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, to the imamate, as suc- 
cessor to his half-brother, Husayn. The poet's relation 
with Ibn al-Hanafiyya is a historical fact, to which 
Kuthayyir's own poetry attests. Ibn al-Hanafiyya 
was imprisoned by the rebel and anti-caliph ‘Abd 
Allāh b. al-Zubayr, and that imprisonment was 
strongly resented by the poet (Diwän, Beirut 1971, 
224). As for the other Kaysóni beliefs, such as those 
of the occultation of Ibn al-Hanafiyya in the moun- 
tain of Radwà, near Medina and his final return. 
(radj‘a), or the transmigration of souls, nothing is 
explicitly cr implicitly expressed about them in 
Kuthayyirs poetry. Even his two surviving elegies 
for his friend Khandal are completely silent about 
any doctrines or beliefs. Yet the poet was later 


identified with the extremist Kaysan! poet, al-Sayyid 
al-Himyarl (d. 173/789), and some of the latter's 
poems were ascribed to him. The riwdyas about 
his Kaysinl beliefs hardly conform with the accepted 
Kaysáni doctrines. Ludicrously enough, instead of 
believing in the return of his imém, Kuthayyir, 
according to these riwdyas, believed in his own 
radj‘a, In examining similar traditions, one ean dis- 
cover not only contradictions but also a humorous 
strain which was intended to mock Kuthayyir's owa 
character. Kuthayyir's attachment to the Kaysiniyya 
must have been a short, emotional interlude, to which 
he was driven by his friendship with Khandak and 
his pity for Ibn al-Hanafiyya's imprisonment. When 
the latter acknowledged the caliphate of {Abd al-Ma- 
lik in 69/688, the poet felt no ambivalence in his 
allegiance and became an Umayyad partisan till 
the end, 

Some traits in Kuthayyir's character made it easy 
to ascribe rather ridiculous beliefs or modes of be- 
haviour to him. He was a very short, ugly, red-faced, 
long-necked, huge-headed and very slender man, who 
adopted a haughty and conceited manner to mask his 
limitations. His naiveté and lack of urban sophistica- 
tion are easily detected in his poetry. [n one of his 
poems he bridles at ‘Azza’s humorous comment 
that he has become pale and rough in manner of late, 
and accuses her of ridiculing him only to please her 
husband (Disdm, 379). Yel he explicitly acknow- 
ledges, in the same poem, that he had really become 
a shadow of a man, “like the remnants of a rope", 
totally bony but, in spite of all that, naturally hand 
some, without adornment, "like a Byzantine dind 
Madness, which must be taken to mean no more 
than eccentricity, becomes an easy accusation. But 
no mad person, in reality, could have enjoyed the 
durable favour and esteem which the poet gained 
from his Umayyad patrons, or could have become 
so well-loved that nearly all the men and women of 
Medina would throng his funeral in order to bid 
him a final farewell. Kuthayyir was also accused of 
being insincere in his love. Considered as a Udhrt 
lover, this accusation might be true; at certain 
time, he was temporarily attracted to another 
woman called Zallima, whose "magical tie" was 
easily broken by ‘Azza, Other tales about his un- 
faithfulness in love are mere elaborations on the 
same theme by asmár writers. His poetry, in a way, 
gives credence to such an accusation because it 
shows a sober restraint which falls short of a passion- 
ate abandonment to love. Love, in Kuthayyir's 
poems, is conceived in the terms of friendship. Let 
it be also remembered that he, unlike other «Udhri- 
love poets, like al-MadjnGn or even his tutor Djamil, 
did not restrict himself to love-poetry. Not only his 
eulogies, but also his harsh satirical poems against 
his beloved's tribe, testify that love, in his heart, was 
rivalled by other strong emotions. His elegies on his 
friends, Khandak and ‘Abd al-fAziz, are not less 
in warmth than his love poems. His eulogies, though 
not so warm, are lengthy and symmetrical. In them, 
the poet's hard Bedouin life or the pangs of his forlorn 
love, are sharply contrasted with the luxurious life of 
the patron (mamdūh), and this latter is also drawn in 
contrast to the hardships which the patron faced in an 
inevitable war. Although the Umayyad amir is an 
Arab chief who has, sometimes, the eyes of a snake 
and who seized sovereignty by force, it seems as if 
the poet resorts to a special set of distinguishing 
Umayyad attributes in his eulogies, Friendship, 
rather than financial benefit, is the stronger incentive 
for such poems This feeling of social equality helped 
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the poet to preserve much of his dignity. But when. 

such a feeling is exploited in love-poetry, it reduces 
the sense of sacrifice to a minimum. The lover even, 
in moments of self-esteem, acquires the awe of the 
sovereign when he describes how admiring women 
feel towards him and how he enjoys the sight of 
entreating “subjects”. It is true that this is not 
always the case, but, being there for once, it can 
outweigh all his other expressions of total absorption 
in love. 

Kuthayyir was a prolific poet. During his tong life, 
he appears never to have stopped writing poetry 
except for a certain period, after the death of Azza 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (86-99/705-17); the poet's use of a 
simple and direct style of composition helped that 
profuseness, When writing on love or praise, or 
Combining both themes in one poem, his vivid 
descriptions of the scenes from the Hidjaz or those 
on the route to Egypt or Syria add much to the 
length of his poem. It is said that, of lamiyyat, he 
wrote 30 of considerable length. However, all that 
has survived of that poetry, scattered through the 
available sources, does not exceed 2,000 lines. 
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KUTLUGH-KHANIDS. : a dynasty in 
Kirman (Q9) in the 7th/r3th century, descended 
from the Kara-Khitay [qv] of Transoxania. The 
dynasty, successively vassals of the Kh*árazm-Shàh, 
the Mongol Great Khins and the dynasty of HülAgü 
‘han (llkháns), lasted from 6ro/x222 or 620/1223 
to 706/1305-6, but never had more than local im- 
portance. It entertained close relations with the 
neighbouring dynasties of the Atabegs of Yazd, 
the Salghurids of Fars and the Muzaffarids [s] 
and came into occasional contact with the caliph 
and with India. The founder of the dynasty (from 
619 or 620) was Nasr al-Dunya wa 'l-Din Abu 
"-Fawáris Kutlugh Sultan Burak-Hadjib 
lga), son of Kuldiz(?), d. 632/1235. His title 
Ikutlugh Sultan was given him by the caliph, although 
his conversion to Islam was of a very recent date. 
He had a son Rukn al-Din Khidjadjük (or Mubirak 
KhNádje) and four daughters, of whom Sawindj 
Turkin was married to Caghatay Khin, Khan 
Turkin to her cousin Kutb al-Din and the two 
others to members of the family of the Atübegs of 
Yazd. 

Burak appointed as his successor his nephew and 
son-in-law Kutb al-Din Abu 'l-Fath Muham- 


mad Khan, whose father Khamitün Tiyangd b. 
Kuldà (variants: Khamitbür, Khantimür, Täniküů) 
is perhaps identical with the Kara-Khitay chief 
captured by the Kh"árazmians in 607/1210; cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan, 364. Kutb al-Din at the end 
of a year had to retire into Mongolia on the approach 
of Rukn al-Din, son of Burak and Uka-Khatin, 
who after spending some time at the Mongol court 
received from Ogedey investiture for the fiefs of 
Kirman and Narmashīr. He ruled for 16 years. He 
was not well disposed to the Tadjtks and men of 
letters, according to the Simp al-‘ula?. 

In 6501252 he had in turn to make way for Kut b 
al-Din, who had in the interval been serving in 
China under Mabmüd Yalawaé and upon whom 
Méngke after his accession conferred the yarlik 
over Kirman. Kutb al-Din was authorised by the 
Kaan to put Rukn al-Din to death as he was sus- 
pected of intriguing with the caliph. He soon sup- 
pressed a rising by a pretender who claimed to be 
the Kb*arazm-shah Djaldl al-Din. He severely 
punished the Küé and Balt (see BaLOétsTAN and 
xU). His successes were attributed to the advice 
of his wife, Kutlugh Turkán Khátün, whose wisdom 
is highly praised by the historians, Some doubts 
exist as to her origin; according to the Tarikk-s 
gurtda she had been the concubine (surrtyya) of 
Burik (according to the Habib al-siyar, that of 
Ghivath al-Din, brother of the  Kh*árazm-Sháh 
‘Djalal al-Din) and would thus be a different person 
from Khan Turkān, daughter of Bark; this fact 
might explain her feud with the sons of Kutb al-Din. 

Kutb al-Din died in 653/t257. His son Hadidjidi 
being a minor, the notables asked the Ki^àn to en- 
trust the government to the widow of Kutb al-DIn 
“Ismat al-dunyá wa 'I-DIn Kutlügh Turkán 
who ruled 655-81/1257-82 (in 662/264 her powers 
were confirmed by Hüligü; cf. Rashid al-Din, ed. 
Quatremére, 403). 

Hadidjadj when he grew up sought to get into touch 
with the sons of Ogedey and acted with little regard 
for Kutlugh Turkan, but the latter, strong in the sup- 
port of her daughter Pádshih-Khátün, married to 
Abaka-Khan, forced Hadjdjádj to retire to Dihli in 
666/1268. Then the other son of Kutb al-Din, 
Suyurghatmish, successfully disputed  Turkàn's 
power and she went to Tabriz, where she died in 
631/2825. Her daughter Bibl Kbátün, who had 
married the amir “Adud al-Din Hidjdil, removed 
her remains to Kirmán. Marco Polo went through 
Kirmán (ea. 1272) in the reign of Kutlugh Turkān. 

Djslal al-Din Aba Muzaffar Suyurghat 
mish (651-93/1282-94) received his investiture from 
the Il-Khin Ahmad, but could not agree with his 
sister Pádghih-Khitün. She had been brought up 
among her brothers under the name of Hasan Shah 
(cf. Minxy"AND) to enable her to escape compulsory 
marriage with a Mongol prince. She became, however, 
the wife first of Abaka and after bis death, of his son 
Gaykhat®, The latter on coming to the throne in 
6gojzagr gave Kirmán to Pidshah-Khatén. The 
princess, who was a poetess of talent, was of a vin- 
dictive and passionate nature. At first, Suyurghatmish 
governed the province in the name of the Padshah, 
but she later threw him into prison. He was freed by 
his wife Khudiwand-2ida Kardudjin, daughter of 
Mengü Timür b. Hülägü and the Salghurid [p] 
princess Abish, ruler of Fárs, and by his daughter 
Shih ‘Alam. Gaykhátü, however, handed him over 
to PAdshih-Khétin, who had him strangled. His 
death was followed by the execution of his vizier, 
who was captured by stratagem, In 694/1295 Baydü, 
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husband of ‘Alam Khátün, became king, and 
Padshah was handed over the vengeance of the wife 
and daughter of Suyurghatmish. In the reign of 
Pádshih Marco Polo (ed. Yule-Cordier, 23, 91) 
passed through Kirman on his return journey 
(ca. 1293). 

In 6095/1296 Muzaffar al-Din Abu 'I-Harith 
Mubammad Shab Sultan b. Hadidiadj suc- 
ceeded his aunt by command of Ghazin Khan, but 
his brother slew his vizier and rebelled in Kirmán. 
The troops of Fars and ‘Irak besieged Kirmán for 
18 months. Muraffar al-Din came from Tabriz, 
forced the town to surrender and executed the ring- 
leaders. His methods must have been summary, for 
his new vizier left him in terror. Muzaffar al-Din, 
who loved wine, died in 703/1303-4 as a result of his 
excesses, 

His nephew Sultin Kutb al-Din 11 Shih 
Djahan b. Suyurghatmgh succeeded him and ruled 
for two years and a half (until 706/1306-7). As he was 
very cruel and did not pay his dues regularly to the 
Mongol treasury, Üldieytü deposed him and appointed 
a simple governor to Kirmàn, Násir al-Din Mubam: 
mad b. Burhan, Kutb al-Din II retired to Shiráz to 
Kardudjin, wife of his father. His daughter Kutlugh 
‘Khan (wálidat al-salatin) in 729/1328-9 became the 
wife of Mubariz al-Din Muhammad, the real founder 
of the Muzaffarid dynasty, who later took possession 
of Kirman (in 741/1340-2). 

Before the earthquake of 1896 there still existed 
in Kirman the Kwbba-yi sabs (remains of the madrasa 
of Turkinabad) bearing the date 6o/rr21-3 (Le. 
contemporary with Rukn al-Din). This "green 
mausoleum" was the family tomb for the dynasty 
(cf. P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand miles im Persia, 
London 1902, 60-2, 194, 264). Turkin Khitün 
founded the little towns of Sar-åsiyäb and Catrüd, 
to which she brought a water supply. Suyurghatmlsh 
built the madrasa of Darb-i Naw, where he was 
buried. 
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(V. MixonskY) 

KUTLUGH-SHAH NOYAN, a notable Mongol 
amir in Ukhanid Persia, especially during the reigns 
of Ghizin Khan and Öldjeytü (694-716/1295-1316). 
He was a member of the Mangut tribe, and a des- 
cendant of Čingiz Khan's general Diedey Noyan. 

After the accession of Ghizin. Kutlugh-Sbih 
led the pursuit of the amir Nawrüz, besieged Harat, 


where Nawrüz had taken refuge, and captured and 
executed him in 696/1297. He was also charged with 
the execution of the fallen wazir Sadr al-Din. In 
698/1299 he was sent by Ghazan to Rum to suppress 
the revolt of prince Sülàmish. In 699/:299 he ac- 
companied Għāzān’s invasion of Syria, and was 
subsequently appointed by him skakna of Damascus. 
He commanded the right wing of the Tikhánid army 
when the Mamlak forces were defeated at Hims. 
During the Syrian campaign of 703/1303, Kutlugh- 
Shih was less successful; he was defeated by the 
Mamlüks at Mardj al-Suffar. He among others was 
held responsible by Ghàzin, and together with his 
fellow-general Caban he was sentenced to be beaten 
with rods at the judicial enquiry (ydrghà) which 
followed his precipitate return to Persia. Any eclipse 
that Kutlugh-Shah may have suffered as a result 
of this defeat was only temporary, however. On his 
accession in 704/1304, the Tlkhán Oldjeytü resins 
him commander-in-chief. But in 707/1307 Oldjeyta's 
armies invaded Gllàn, and during the campaign 
Kutlugh-Shih was defeated and killed. His death 
cleared the way for the later ascendancy of Cübàn 
in the Tlkhánid state. 

Kutlugh-Shah’s eminence among the amirs of 
his time is amply attested in anecdotes concerning 
him. Kash Ant records that during a dispute at court 
between Hanafis and ShAfi'is during the reign of 
Üldjeytu, Kutlugh-Shah urged in his exasperation 
that the Mongols should abandon Islam—of whose 
tenets he is represented as having a very curious 
conception—and return to the yastk and usin of 
Čingiz Khan (Ta'ribia Uldjäytū, ed. M. Hambly, 
Tehran 1969, 98 == Aya Sofya MS goro, f. 178a). 
On the other hand, in Ibn Bazzāz's Safwat al-safa, 
a near-contemporary life of Shaykh Safi al-Din 
of Ardabil, he is shown as a devotee of Sil staykhs, 
and there is an entertaining account of how in 
contest of piety and abstinence, Kutlugh-Shah': 
favoured shaykh was beaten by Ghazin Khan's 
candidate, Shaykh Zahid Gilâni (ed. Abmad b. 
Karim Tabrizi, lith, Bombay 1911, 39:9 = Aya 
Sotya MS 3099, f. 28b). 
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t. In the mediaeval Arab and 
Persian lands. 


In the period of the Arab conquests cotton had 
already been propagated from India to eastern 
Persia and the neighbouring lands. It was cultivated 
everywhere and a flourishing industry produced 
cotton goods there. The Arab geographers, in des- 
cribing the economy of these lands in the ‘Abbasid 
period, speak especially of the production of cotton 
goods, but there is good reason to suppose that these 
factories used the cotton planted in their own regions. 

In modern Afghānistān, Kabul and Herat had 
cotton factories which were known for the excellent 
quality of their products, Kabul exported cotton 
goods as far as China, Marw and Nisbápür were the 
most important centres of the cotton industry in 
Khurásán. The province of Marw also exported large 
quantities of raw cotton, much appreciated for its 
softness, The cotton materials produced at Marw, 
‘especially wulhaws, a cotton and silk fabric, were so 
renowned that, according to al-Tha‘alibi, in all 
countries fine materials originating from Khurasin 
were called shähidjāni (after the name of Marw). 
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The industry of Nishàpür was known for the material 
called hajji. The cotton goods of these two towns 
passed in the caliphal empire, according to an ob- 
servation of al-Djahiz cited by al-Thz*álibi, as the 
best in the world. Transoxania also produced large 
quantities of cotton. From the province of Shash it 
was exported into the Turkish lands. Samarkand, 
the small town of Wadhar not far from it, Bukhara 
and Tawawis were the most important centres of 
the cotton industry there, whilst Bukhiri was 
renowned for its heavy cotton goods, whose firm 
fabric was praised. The cotton plantations had even 
been introduced into cold lands such as Khvárazm. 
Factories for cotton goods were also developed 
there, whose products, such as those called arandj 
and amiri, enjoyed a great reputation. 

‘Djibal itself produced cotton and had factories 
which worked it, although on a smaller scale than 
those of Khurasan. The Arab geographers of the 
4th[roth century relate that the cotton of the province 
of Rayy was exported as far as “Irak and Adharbay- 
dian. Speaking of irrigation by means of subterranean 
canals in the province of Isfahan, Ibn Hawkal 
remarks that it served for the cultivation of cotton. 
In Kirman, there was a flourishing cotton industry 
at Bamm which doubtless used the raw material 
produced in the province, As for the province of 
Fars, there is no room for doubt about its presence 
there, for Ibn Hawkal points out to us the rate of tax 
levied on the cotton plantations in the district of 
Shiriz. Yazd and Abarkiüya themselves had factories 
which certainly worked the cotton cultivated in 
their provinces. However, in this part of Persia, 
the cultivation of flax and its manufacture prevailed 
over that of cotton. 

At the end of the ard[gth century and beginning 
of the 4tn/roth century, there were already cotton 
plantations in Upper Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine, but in these lands they constituted a new 
sector of agriculture. Al-Istakhrl, writing in the 
first half of the 4tbfroth century, relates that in 
most of the lands of Ras al-‘Ayn, in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, cotton was cultivated, and Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of the cotton plantations and cotton goods produe- 
tion in the town of ‘Arabān, in the same province. 
Al-Mukaddasi, for his part, mentions cotton planta- 
tions in the district of Harrán. Later on, Yáküt 
mentions cotton goods’ production at Hazza, a small 
town near Ras al-‘Ayn, In the 4th/zoth century much 
cotton was also planted in the province of Aleppo 
and in Palestine, in the region of the Hila and in the 
Djawlan, near Bániyis. To judge by the description 
of Palestine by al-Mukaddasi, it was also cultivat- 
ed near Jerusalem. A passage in the description of 
Upper Mesopotamia by Ibn Hawkol reveals that the 
cotton plantations increased considerably in the 
4th/roth century in this land, when the new lords, 
who had replaced the caliphal régime, established 
rge estates and introduced the cultivation of 
industrial plants such as cotton. Ibn Hawkal speaks 
of the Hamdanids, but there is reason to suppose that 
Other dynasties were also involved, Whatever may 
be the ease, the cultivation of cotton as yet only 
played a modest role in this period within the total 
agricultural production of these lands. Indeed, Ibn 
Hawkal specifies that cotton goods were imported 
from Upper Mesopotamia into Syria. 

In Egypt, the cultivation of cotton constituted, 
in this period and also later, under the domination 
of the Fátimids, a still more limited agricultural 
sector. Several papyri, it is true, testify to the culti- 
vation of cotton in Egypt, in the znd-4thS-roth 


centuries, and other documents refer to cotton 
plantations in Egypt under the Fatimids. According 
to al-Idrist it was even exported in this period from 
Egypt to Libya. On the other hand, numerous 
Judaeo-Arabic documents preserved in the Cairo 
Geniza from the second half of the sth/rrth and 
first half of the Gthírzth century show that cotton 
and cotton goods were imported from Sicily and es- 
pecially from Syria and Palestine. 

‘The same observation will be made as to the 
cultivation of cotton in the Maghrib in this period; 
it was planted almost everywhere but on a relatively 
small scale, Ibn Hawkal mentions the cotton planta- 
tions in the districts of Tunis and M’sila in Algeria, 
Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri mentions too the cotton 
plantations in the province of M'sila and speaks of 
them further in his description of Mostaganem in 
western Algeria. In Morocco, cotton was planted, 
according to the reports of the Arab geographers, 
in the districts of Fez, Tàdlà, Basra and Kurt. In 
Islamic Spain it was cultivated, in the 4th/roth 
century, in the province of Seville and also in the 
district of Guadix, to the east of Granada. 

In the period of the Crusades, the cultivation of 
cotton developed to a great extent in Syria, es- 
pecially in its northern provinces. Several treaties 
concluded between Venice and the Ayyubid princes 
of Aleppo and Sahyün report the export of cotton 
from their states. However, the great rise of cotton 
cultivation in Syria was to begin later, after the fall 
of the Crusader states. When the farmers lost the 
great markets provided by the Crusaders’ towns, there 
was a glut of cereals and they went over apparently 
to the cultivation of cotton. Already in 1304, some 
Venetian emissaries went to visit the Mamiak gover- 
nor of Safad, doubtless to negotiate with him con- 
cerning the trade in cotton, the plantations of which 
had increased considerably in his province. The de- 
population following the Black Death and the still 
further diminished demand for cereals accelerated this 
development, so that the export of Syrian cotton be- 
came an important sector of the Levant trade. 

‘The connection between the reduced demand for 
cereals and the increase in cotton production emerges 
clearly from the development of agriculture in 
Upper Mesopotamia and Armenia, Marco Polo relates, 
at the end of the 23th century, that the provinces 
of Mush and Mardin produce enormous quantities of 
cotton which was worked there. Hamd Allāh Mustaw- 
fi, writing in the first half of the Sth/r4th century, 
also speaks of the cotton plantations in the district 
of Mardin and still others in the districts of Bázab- 
a, Bartallà and Erbil in Upper Mesopotamia and in 
the environs of Walasdiird in Armenia. The Venetian 
ambassador Giosafa Barbaro, who travelled across 
these lands in 1474, also mentions the cultivation 
‘of cotton and the cotton goods’ factories at Mardin 
as well as plantations in the district of Hisn Kayfi. 
The fiscal regulations of Urun Hasan, then lord of 
this country, refer to the cotton industries of Urfa, 
‘Arabgir and Erzindjan, towns today forming part of 
Turkey. In ‘Iräķ cotton was cultivated then in the 
districts of Bighdid, Küfa and Hilla. The accounts 
of Hamd Allih Mustawif of the agricultural produc- 
tion of several provinces of Persia are particularly 
significant in this regard, in so far as they mention 
cotton plantations in some districts which do not 
figure as producers of cotton in earlier sources, 
He speaks of large harvests of cotton in several 
districts of Adharbaydjan, Djibal, Kühistān and Kir- 
man. There is no doubt that the diminution of the 
population and consequently of the demand for 
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cereals after the Mongol conquests led also the farmers 
of these regions to go over to the cultivation of cot- 
ton, Al-Mawsil and several other towns then became 
centres of the cotton goods industry and their pro- 
ducts were exported to other lands, such as Egypt. 
In this latter country, the production of cotton 
also increased from the middle of the 7th/23th cen- 
tury, although it was still imported from the Sudan. 
The Irish pilgrim Simeon Simeonis, who in 1323 
passed by Fuwwa in the western delta, describes the 
plantations of cotton which he had seen there and 
ater, at the beginning of the gth/15th century, Em- 
manuel Piloti relates that cotton is the most impor- 
tant product of the province of al-Gharbiyya. Arnold 
von Harff, a German traveller of the end of the 9th/ 
15th century, saw cotton plantations on his way from 
Katya to Ghazza. In the late Middle Ages, Egypt was 
also able to export cotton to Europe. 
Nevertheless, in no other country of the Near 
East was the role of cotton, in the late Middle Ages, 
as important as in Syria, nor was the volume of its 
Production as considerable in relation to other crops; 
Syria exported large quantities of cotton to Europe, 
whereit served as the raw material for the flourishing 
fustian industries in Lombardy and southern Ger- 
many. The great centres of the plantations were the 
region of Aleppo, the province of Hama and the 
northern districts of Palestine. In northern Syria 
cotton was cultivated especially in the districts of 
Diabala, ‘Azaz and Sarmin (called Siamo by the Ita- 
lians, by confusion with al-Shim), and in Palestine 
in the environs of Acre and in the valley of Jizreel. 
But cotton was also planted in the province of Tripoli 
and on the coasts of Lebanon, near Bayrüt, Sayda and 
Tyre. In the travel books which pilgrims in the Holy 
Land have left for us, there is mention of cotton 
plantations near Jaffa and Ramla. In Transjordania 
Cotton was planted in the district of *Adjlün. Accord- 
ding to the Merchants’ Guide of Pegolotti, the cot- 
ton of Hama was considered the best, and this state- 
ment is corroborated by numerous price lists of the 
Venice market. But all varieties of Syrian cotton 
were more appreciated in Europe than the cotton ori- 
ginating from other countries, such as Turkey, 
Cyprus, Egypt or Malte. It was appreciated for its 
longer fibres and for being more flexible, Part of the 
Syrian cotton fed the cotton goods’ industry (espec- 
ially “bocasin" from the Turkish aghast) which flour- 
rished at Ba‘labakk, in the villages of the Lebanon, 
to the east of Tripoli and in the villages near Aleppo. 
It appears however that this industry only worked 
up a small part of the cotton produced in the country 
and that the greatest part of it was in fact destined 
for export, From the cud of the r5th century, the 
Venetians made the largest purchases, while the 
Genoese traded especially in the cotton originating 
from the Balkans or Turkey, where there existed 
important plantations in the provinces of Konya 
and Siwas. The Catalans, who, at the end of the 
14th century, still bought on a large scale in Syria, 
were supplied in the x5th century especially in Sicily. 
Venice sent each year two convoys of cogs to Syria, 
one in February and the other in August. Numerous 
documents which have been preserved in the archives 
of Italy allow us to evaluate the volume of the export 
of Syrian cotton by the Venetians. It will beconcluded, 
that in some periods of good (political and economic) 
conjuncture, the Venetians exported each year from. 
Syria 8,000 sacks of raw cotton (apart from relatively 
small quantities of cotton thread) and in others, 
5,000, Since a sack contained, on average, 159 kg, 
the value of these exports may be evaluated at 


90-140,000 ducats a year. But when the price of 
cotton rose, at the beginning of the rsth century, 
from 24-5 ducats a finjar (of northern Syria) to 
39:5 ducats, the Venetian investment rose to 200- 
250,000 ducats and more. Also, there were some 
years in which the Venetians bought Syrian cotton 
for 300,000 ducats. 

‘The registers of fiscal returns made in Palestine in 
15256 and 1555-6 indicate the large volume of 
cotton production in Galilee and also in the district 
of Jaffa after the conquest of the land by the Otto- 
mans. Indeed, Syria still exported cotton to Egypt 
and other countries until the end of the z8th century. 
In Egypt cotton was cultivated, at the beginning 
of the z9th century, near Damanhür on the western 
branch of the Nile and in the provinces of Sammanüd 
and Mansüra on its eastern branch. But these 
plantations were not of great extent. Then, in 1818 
or züro, the French engineer Louis Alexis Jumel 
discovered in Cairo a species of cotton which was. 
distinguished by its long, strong fibres and began 
to cultivate it with the help of Mubammad ‘Alt, 
As the new species fetched a much higher price in 
Europe than the others, it was cultivated from 1822 
on a large scale, principally on the eastern bank of 
the eastern branch of the Nile. Always under the 
sponsorship of Muhammad ‘AN, experts on cotton 
cultivation were invited to Egypt and in 1830 a type 
of agricultural code (l'ibaf siri'at al-fallah) con- 
taining detailed instructions for the cultivation of 
cotton was published, However, the great rise of its 
cultivation in Egypt only began in the 1860s, when 
the Civil War in Amecica made the price of Egyptian 
cotton rise and the plantations were greatly enlarged. 
It is from this time that cotton has come to occupy a 
place of the first rank in the agriculture of Egypt. 
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2. In the Ottoman Empire. | 


In western Turkish dialects, pan(mjòuk, pamuk, 
bamuh or mamub (sce G. Clauson, An etymological 
dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish) “cotton” 
is derived from Middle Persian pambat, while in eas- 
tern dialects cotton is pakita, bakkie, or bakta 
(Radloif, Versuch eines Würlerbuches der Türhdialecte, 
iv) and cotton cloth boAktiy (Mabmüd Küshgharl, 
Disdnü Lagit-it-Tiirk, facs. ed. B. Atalay, 550; in 
Chinese portie, see J. R, Hamilton, Les Ouigtours, 
Paris 1955, 57-8). In Uyghur, kedes designated 
cotton, The word dds (bes) is a common word for 
coarse cotton cloth in various dialects (also in the 
forms of bis, bis, or 60s, with a theory of its deriva- 
tion from the Greek Bóoroc, Assyrian dns, W. Bang, 
Vom Kohlürkischen zum Osmanischen, Berlin 1921, 14 
n. 2, now challenged; see G, Doerfer and S, Tezcan, 
Wörterbuch des Chaladsch, Budapest Too, or; 
H. Ecsedy, Dix, an exotic cloth in the Chinese imperial 
court, in Altorientalisce Forschungen, iti, 145-63). 

Continuing a long tradition of cotton growing 
and industry in Central Asia, the Uyghur Turks 
produced cotton and exported cotton textiles to 
China, as recorded in the Chinese sources of the oth 
century (Hamilton, op.cit, Index, s.v. pote 
Under the Saldjüks [g..], cotton production and 
‘manufacture had apparently a considerable develop- 
ment in Asia Minor, in which principal towns had 
cotton bazaars (for instance, panbah furtishan in 
Konya, Aflaki, Mandtib, 618) and caravinserais 
of cotton textiles (for al-Khan al-Bazzazi in the Sak 
al-Bazzazin in Kirshehir, sce A. Temir, Caca oglu 
Nay el-Din, 23). "Cotton fabrics edged with gold 
embroidery" of Lidhik (Laodicaeaon-Lykos, today 
Denizli) noted by Ibn BattOta in 733/1522 (tr. Gibb, 
fi, 425) were famous all over Anatolia and referred 
to as late as the gth/rsth century (see ‘Ashtk-Pasha- 
ride, ed. Giese, $2). 

Although European markets preferred better- 
quality northern Syrian types (Ham, Aleppo) and 
those of Cilicia and Cyprus (in the 1330s, Pegolotti: 
cotone; Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 
463), a substantial part of the cotton imported inte 
Europe in the 8th/rgth and gth/rsth centuries came 
from western and southern Anatolian ports—Ayaso- 
luk (Ephesus), Balat (Palatia), Alanya (‘AlPiyya, 
Candelore), Antalya (Satalia), and Ayas (Lajaz20} 
(Heya, ii, 463; H. Wescher, 2535; M. Mazzaoui, 
ch. 2). Cotton was grown in the immediate hinter- 
lands of these ports. The island of Chios became the 
‘main entrepót of the Anatolian cotton exported by 
the Genoese in this period. In the mid-x5th century, 
the value of the annual export of cotton via Chios 
was estimated af 600,000 ducats. Turkish cotton 
was re-exported by the Genoese to other European 
countries and even to the Maghrib (J. Heers, 393). 

Over the course of time, Venice tried to monopolise 
the import and distribution of imported cotton in 
‘the West, Yenetian annual cotton trade with Lom- 
bardy alone was estimated to be worth 250,000 gold 
ducats in the gth/rsth century (Wascher, 2337; 
M. Mazzaoui, ibid.). By the end of the roth/x6th 
century, Venice imported an average 4,000 tons 
annually from the Levant (8,000 sacks from Cyprus 
and 6,000 from Izmir). The expanding Swiss and 
German fustian industries were dependent on the 
cotton imported from the Levant. 

Although first known in Germany in ca. 978/1570, 


cotton from Brazil and the West Indies became a 
serious competitor only after the mid-r8th century. 
At that time, the cotton industries in France and 
England began to experience rapid growth. Fav- 
voured by special trade privileges [sec nirivázAr] 
granted by the Ottomans, France, England, and the 
Netherlands were then directly importing cottons 
from the Levant, and superseded Italy in cotton 
industries in the reth/e7th century. The war of 
Cyprus (1570-1) can be taken as a turning point for 
the Venetian decline. 

Cotton-Producing areas in the Ottoman Empire before 
3215/1800. Ottoman survey books, customs registers, 
guilds and price regulations, as well as Addi court 
records, attest to a very active cotton manufacturing 
industry with export capacity in Anatolia, both in 
the smal! towns near main cotton producing areas as 
well as in the large cities with extensive dye-houses 
in the oth/xsth and roth/réth centuries. 

Apart from a growing demand by the Europeans 
and from internal trade, the state's need of cotton 
products for the navy and army too appears to have 
become one of the factors contributing to the exten- 
sion of cotton production and that of certain kinds 
of cotton fabrics. According to the tax regulations 
of the oth/zsth and roth/x6th centuries (see 6. L. 
Barkan, Kanunlar, Index, s.v. panbuk, pende), tithes 
Or cotton produce were collected in the provinces 
of western Anatolia (Khuddwendigar, Karasi, 
Kütahya, Aydin), of the Aegean Sea and Greece 
(friccala, Morea, Euboea, Chios), of southwestern 
Anatolia (Karaman, Hamld-ili, [ti Adana, Sls, 
Özer) and south-eastern Anatolia (Malatya, Behisni, 
*Arabgir, Kemakh, Ergani, Mardin, Urta, Diyar- 
bakir, and Mawsil), Northern limits of cotton culti- 
vation on the southern Mediterranean coast reached 
as far as north as Egirdir lake (X. de Planhol, De 
Ja plaine pamphylienne, tig. 7). Today, the cotton 
cultivation is concentrated in the valleys of Gediz and 
the two Menderes rivers, and in the Cukurova (Cili- 
cia), and to a lesser degree, in the Antalya, Hatay, 
Mar‘agh, and Diyarbakr areas (Aias of Turkey, 
map no. 75). 

The Ottoman survey of the Aydin province 
dated 850/1455 (Hajveklet Arşivi, Istanbul, No 1/ 
2M), which included the Kiiglik Menderes and Büyük- 
Menderes valleys with the Izmir (Smyrna) area, attest 
to extensive cotton cultivation in the region. In 
many villages (Adakitli, Yüsuflu, Bozdeghan, Hay- 
dara, Orta-Seyid, Calishu, Kalu-beglu, Kutllldj, etc.) 
cotton production was near or sometimes exceeded 
wheat production, Kalu-beglo, for example, where 
two Türkmen nomad groups had settled, produced 
about 8.44 tons of cotton against 5.83 tons of wheat 
in 858-9/2454-5. These were flooded lands and mostly 
settled by Turkmen nomads by the mid-15th century. 
Obviously, cotton production in this area was oriented 
to supplying distant markets as well as to supplying 
towns and cities exporting cotton goods in the region. 
In the interior, the Beypazarl- Mikhaliccll: area in the 
Sakarya- Kirmir valley, a number of villages (Celtük, 
Karaköy, Sürmeli, Kayalar, Sobran, Klzllgja-virán, 
Bash-virán, Yarimdja-Avshar, Cay, etc.) showed a 
different structure with a much more limited produc- 
tion of cotton compared to other crops—wheat, bar- 
ley, and rice (see the tatrir and waif registers of 
Khudāwendigār province, ed. Ó.L. Barkan), Appar- 
ently, this area supplied cotton to the nearby towns 
as well as to Ankara, the important centre of loom 
industries in this region. The area of Tokat, another 
important centre of cotton industry, displays a si- 
milar situation. Here, Venk, Karabisir, Niksar, Felis, 
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Katar, and Karakush in particular, cotton cultivation 
constituted only a small percentage of the overall 
agricultural production (H. Islamoglu, Dynamics of 
agricultural production, ch. 2) The general trend, 
however, showed an increase in cotton production, 
over ten times in some areas. In no case is there a 
shift to monoculture in the period before the r3th/ 
19th century. 

‘According to the Ottoman surveys of the roth[ 
x6th century (Soysal, 32), 6,506 hectares or 19% 
of the cultivated land in the sandjak of Adana was 
devoted to cotton, while barley and wheat cultiva- 
tion took an area four times larger. By the middle 
of the zzth/18th century, the cotton production of 
the Cukurova appears to have been quite important. 
O'Heguerty (200) tells us that in the good harvest 
years, “cotton of Adana” was exported from Izmir. 

Varieties of Indian gossypiwm herbaceum, the so- 
called yerli ("native") cotton, were well suited to 
the climate and soil conditions, and were known 
as the only varieties cultivated in Asia Minor until 
the r3th/roth century, Yielding a coarse fibre, thick, 
short, and of unequal length and curl, this variety 
was mot considered suitable for fine cotton fabrics. 
However, in the Kirkaghat area in the Baķirčay 
valley, in the Hamid-ili, Gelibolu (Gallipoli) the Culcu- 
rova (Adana, Cilicia), and Tokát areas, superior va- 
rieties were produced for making fine boghast fabrics. 
Tt was in the second bali of the z3th/roth century that 
American and Egyptian varieties were introduced 
and cultivated in Asia Minor and the Balkans. In 
3333/1941, however, 90-95% of the cotton production 
in western Anatolia and the Adana region still came 
from the yerli varieties (W. F. Brück, Twrhische 
Baumuwollwirtschaft, tr. C. Issawi, The economic 
history of Turkey, Chicago 1980, 242-6; Türk ziraat 
tarihi, 129-35) 

At the exhibition of Istanbul of 1279/1863, many 
qualities of cottons from various parts of the Empire 
were displayed: 24 varieties from western Anatolia, 
4 from Igel (16-1), 3 from Adana, 1 from Mar‘ash, 
1 from Mardin, 1 from Diyarbakir, 7 from Amasya, 
6 from Serez, 4 from Filibe, 3 from Edirne, 3 from 
Drama, i from Trikkala, r from Rhodes, 9 from 
Syria, and 4 from Egypt. Egyptians cottons were con- 
sidered the best quality, while those of Aydin, though 
of short fibre, were preferred for their colour and 
strength (Türk ziraat tarihi, 166). Of the varieties 
of western Anatolia, that of Subita and Kirkagheé 
were rated first, with those of Akbisar, Kasaba, 
Klinik, and Bayindlr coming next. Kirkaghaé and 
Akbisár, as well as Gelibolu, were the chief suppliers 
of the Istanbul cotton industries in the x1th/x7th 
century (Esndf migdmiarl, in the Müfiülük Arşivi, 
Istanbul), 

Cotton-producing lands were listed among the 
best quality lands, and a higher land tax was im- 
posed (Ulugay, doc. 41). Tithe on cotton was, as 
a rule, one-tenth, while in grain it was one-eighth, 

Irrigation works for cotton growing were carried 
out only on large farms organised and created by 
the élite (see Vakıflar dergisi, ii, 364-5). On big 
farms, oriakdiis, sharecroppers, were usually em- 
ployed, and one-third of the crop went to the land- 
owner (at Turgutlu in Sarukhàn, see Uluçay, doc. 
no. 33). Such farms of the élite were almost always 
converted into awbáf. On lands under the fimdr 
[q.v] system, cotton was grown by individual peasants 
using primitive means, and often with no irrigation. 
Disputes arose when cotton prices were low and the 
fimár-holder tried to leave the tithe to the peasant and 
ask instead for cash (examples in Uluçay, docs, 33, 41)- 


In Ottoman Egypt, cotton was grown on irrigated 
land in parts of Middle Egypt and the Delta. Egypt, 
however, had to import cotton from Syria to meet 
the needs of its cotton industries. By the end of 
the z2th[18th century, the imports of Syrian cotton 
reached 2,000-3,000 bales (Raymond, i, 190, 250, 
273, 317-18). A special mukata‘a (g.v.} was established 
on the cotton trade in the ports of Rosetta and Bülàk 
in 1132/1720-1 and 1161/1740 respectively, which 
provided evidence of the growing importance of cot- 
ton in the Egyptian economy. During the same period, 
the cotton markets at Bülàk, Damietta, Rosetta, 
Maballat al-Kubrá, Mansüra and Semenüd, united 
under one muija'a, brought 2,195,000 paras per 
year in tax revenues collected on cotton grown in 
Egypt o imported from Syria. The total amount 
of this cotton was approximately 24,000 bales 
[1 bale = 325 rafi or 143,9 kg). The mukdfa‘a figures 
show an eight-fold increase in the period 1160-82) 
1755-68, falling to half that amount in the following 
period '1183-r213/1769-08 (see S. Shaw, Ottoman 
Egypt, Index, s.v. cotton; for the following period, 
see E. R. J. Owen, Cotton and the Egyptian economy, 
Oxford tofo). 

Already in the 9th/rsth century, the coastal plains 
between Drama and Karaferye (Verroia) and Vodena 
formed an important cotton producing area in Rumili. 
in 1163/1751, the Venetian consul Choidas es- 
timated the total amount of raw cotton exported 
from this area to be 13,000 bales (7,000 for France, 
4,000 for Venice; in Salonica, bale was equal to 
119, sometimes roo okkas, see Svoronos, 249), while 
in 1212[1797, Felix de Beaujóur's estimate was 60,000 
bales of both raw cotton and cotton yam exported 
(40,000 to Germany, 10,000 to France). In 1211/1795, 
de Beaujour gives a record 95,500 bales for the total 
export of raw cotton (50,000 to London and Amster: 
dam, 30,000 to Germany and 12,000 to France). 
De Beaujour that only 10,000 bales were consumed 
in the area itself. 

The cotton boom in the second half of the r2th/z8th 
century was apparently responsible for the structural 
changes in the area, sc. the shift from rice eultivation 
to cotton, the reclamation of new land for cotton 
agriculture, the extension of big &filils and com- 
mercialisation of agriculture, and the growing 
prosperity of the big a‘ydns with increasing control 
of the land and peasant labour, 

The organisation of cotton trade and industries. 
The kádi court records and market regulations 
provide us with quite detailed information on the 
Processes of cotton trade and manufacture in the 
Ottoman towns (see [Misáb regulations in Tarih 
vesikalari, nos. 5, 7, 9; for court records see Elugay). 

In cotton producing areas, Aorak, ic. cotton 
bolls, and cotton cleaned from its seeds, was brought 
to nearby town markets, usually by camels (Ulucay, 
doc. 22). In towns, special markets, penbe pazars, 
were reserved for cotton sale. Most of the crop 
was purchased in small quantities by local djullahs 
or čulāhs, spinners who were poor townsfolk, mostly 
women. Usually, foreign merchants from the port 
cities tried to reach producers or local markets through 
their agents. In order to get the best grade cottons, 
the merchants, in keen competition among them- 
selves, used a system of advanced paymen! for a crop. 
directly to the producers through their "factors". 
The system of a future contract was bitterly de- 
nounced by the French, since they said it caused 
scandalous competition, resulting in higher prices 
(Masson, ii, 435). Also, native middle-men ot specula- 
tors in the cotton trade, mostly consisting of members 
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of the Ottoman élite along with Jews and Armenians 
in the Izmir area, bought the next season's produce 
in advance. Such contracts, called salam, widely 
practised in Islamic countries, were strictly regulated 
in Islamic law because of the uncertainty about 
the subject of contract (see al-Pabawt, Kitab al- 
Shuri al-kabir, ed. J. A. Wakin, New York 1972). 

"The customs registers provide definitive evidence 
that there was a group of Anatolian merchants 
who specialised in the cotton trade and who took 
their cotton goods as far as the northern Black Sea 
ports (Inaleik, The Black Sea, 9x-107). The cottons 
in hairsacks or bales were taken in caravans into cen- 
tres such as Kayseri, Ankara, Bursa, Kastamonu, 
Tokit and other parts of the Empire or by sea to 
Europe. Public regulations provided that all cotton 
imported for sale in the large cities had to be brought 
into a special building, called the pende kabbānl. 
Cotton was to be weighed, taxed, and distributed 
there. For accomodating caravan merchants with 
their cotton goods, special caravanserais (penbe- 
Bint, wakālat al-kuin in Egypt) were built (Ray 
mond, ii, 640). 

In the penbe kabbänl, each member of the guild 
of hallidjs purchased his share of cotton at the 
officially-fixed price (narkh-i ddr) under the super- 
vision of the Radkiudd and yigit-bashl of the guild. 
The ġallādjin, or carders, separated the fibre from 
the seed by beating (atma or calma) the cotton with 
a hemdn or yay, à dow-like instrument, to make 
the cotton clean and fluffy. The kallédjin were also 
cotton dealers in the cities. According to a regulation 
dated 1138/1717 (Istanbul esndf nizāmlari), there 
were 104 fallddjs in Istanbul, 15 in Galata (Pera), 
9 in Üsküdar and 4 in Eyüp. 

Each group of artisans was responsible for a stage 
in manufacturing. They were organised in hirfets, 
guilds, and their shops occupied the same street 
er khán. 

For example, in Magnisa, a relatively small 
tovn but an important centre of production of cot- 
tons, we find pamukdjular (cotton dealers), diulldhlar 
or bexdiiler (weavers of coarse cottons), boghasidjllar 
(weavers of fine cottons), and besdzs (dealers of 
cotton stuffs) directly involved in cotton trade and 
industry, while boyadjilar (dyers), tahyediiler (cap. 
makers), yorgkandjilar (quilt-makers), and terziler 
(tailors) were considered as related crafts. In 980/1572, 
there were 520 halládjs, 120 dyers, and 150 bessiiss 
in Magnisa (Uluçay, doc. 64). Each craft guild 
elected its governing body, a shaykh, a kedthudā, 
a yigil-baghl, and a committee of experts (ehl-i 
iibro) responsible for the supervision of the guild 
regulations, called mizām or kānün [p]. Djullahs 
in Magnisa bad an akhi babe [see axul] as the head 
of the guild (Uluçay, doc. 38, dated 1044/1634). 
In important cities, these men obtained through 
local kadis the Sultar's diploma empowering them to 
exercise authority over their guild members and to 
get the support of the local law-enforcing bodies. 

In Istanbul, the guilds using cotton goods were 
khayyafan (tailors), hawukdjuydn (makers of wadded 
headgear for men), fákyediiydn (makers of headdress 
for women), yorghandii yan (quilt-makers), gömlekdji- 
yan (shirt-makers), didbenddjiyan (dealers of muslim 
turbans), yaghHkdjtyan (dealers of napkins and hand- 
kerchiefs), and ¢adirdjtyan (tent makers); for Cairo, 
Evliya Celebi (x, 370-1) gives a similar list of crafts 
and dealers. In both cities, guilds dealing with cottons 
were included in the group of 14 crafts connected 
with clothing or home furnishings, headed by the 
chief tailor. 


Basses (in Turkish benz), textile dealers, can 
be classified into two groups: big merchants of inter- 
national cr interregional connections; and local 
traders (see Edirne asker? tossdm, ed. Barkan, 
143, 261, 303, 306, 308, 325, 344, 352, 406, 421). 
The former dealt with costly goods, cottons, silks, 
and woollens, products of Anatolia, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, Yemen, Egypt, Baghdad and India. Their stocks 
and credits amounted to big sums, sometimes over 
one million akéas or about 16,000 Venetian ducats in 
the roth/ré6th century. They supplied the local guilds 
of dressmakers, cap makers, eic. with imported 
materials or re-exported them to distant areas usually 
on eredit. These big merchants usually had their 
shops in the bartdsiyya or baszāzisiān (in Turkish, 
bedestan or bedesten) in the cities (see Inalcik, The 
snub of the city: the Bedestan of Istanbul, in International 
Journal of Turkish Studies, i, 1-17), and were the 
wealthiest and most respectable members of the 
society. As far as their social background was con- 
cerned, many of them came from the ruling élite 
(ibid. 

The second group included those dealers of modest 
capital, dealing only in local trade in the city. Their 
stocks usually consisted of cheap cottons, and a 
large variety of textiles in small amounts. In Edirne, 
we find former Janissaries among their ranks (Barkan, 
op. cil., 306, 308), but also a big merchant of Janissary 
origin (270) 

Some of the big bezzáss specialised in importing 
or selling particular kinds of cotton goods. 

Market dynamics. Artisans and dealers in cottons 
had a variety of difficulties as a result of shortages of 
raw materials, competition from other centres of pro- 
duction, and intrusions by related guilds in procure- 
ment of raw materials and marketing. It was in 
large cities or export-oriented production centres with 
a dynamic economy that strains and conflicts were 
particularly acute and recurrent. There was a kind 
of delicate balance established by custom and regu: 
lation among the guilds which performed successive 
stages of manufacturing. If one guild in cotton crafts. 
‘or some members of it diverged from the standards or 
marketing rules laid down in the regulations, the 
other guilds were disturbed and the whole system af- 
fected. Consequently, the government was usually 
scrupulously conservative in keeping the old stand- 
ards and regulations, and often intervened authori- 
tatively to restore the established norms, However, 
should the public interest require modifications, the 
innovations were accepted and introduced into the 
regulations, It was usually through the local BddF 
(gv. that the government changed the regulations; 
he consulted with the guild officers and elders in 
tnaking these changes. 

In the regulations, the quality and measures of 
each product were laid down. Prices were fixed 
periodically, every three or six months, by the Addi 
in consultation with the representatives of each 
guild. Djulláks, for example, were required to make 
coarse cotton fabrics called baladë, three arshin or 
2.04 metres long, and bučuk re rub“ or 49.5 cm wide, 
with 1,600 threads at warp (Bursa ihtisab, 117, 33, 
9681502), 

It was the duty of the officers of the guild, yigit- 
lagi and alli hħibra, in particular, to supervise 
the standards during the process of manufacturing. 
‘The goods were also inspected by the muhtasib [see 
misaa) when marketed. Periodically, the government 
conducted inspections using special inspectors 
(miifettish) sent from the capital (see Bursa ihtisdb, 
loc.cil.). In larger cities, growing demand and the 
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import of cheaper grades of cottons caused diffi- 
culties for the town handicrafts under regulations 
with strict standards. Despite the periodic inspections, 
the regulations and standards for town handicrafts 
were often ignored in order to produce cheap pro- 
ducts so as to compete with imports (see ébid.). 

Not being organised as a guild, spinners of cotton 
yarn in cities came from among the poorest segments 
of the population, mostly poor women and children. 
‘They purchased cotton at the cotton market directly 
from the peasants or from the kallédjs. This group 
of spinners, the real proletariat in the Ottoman 
cities, was particularly vulnerable to the speculation 
which caused unfair competition and unemployment 
among them. They often claimed that the merchants 
caused shortages and high prices by purchasing 
and reexporting the imported cotton. Also, since 
too many spinning wheels depleted quickly the 
cotton supply at the market, the government restrict- 
ed the number of the wheels in a town so that hand 
spinners could find enough raw cotton for their use 
(Uluçay, doc. 25). Sensitive to the complaints of the 
poor masses in the towns, the government repeatedly 
ruled that no merchants eould purchase raw cotton. 
until after the town spinners and weavers had com- 
pleted their purchases at the cotton market, 

Cotton manufacturers in large cities distant from 
the cotton producing areas were usually supplied 
with imported cotton yarn (Bursa iMisdi, 11-7, 33) 
as opposed to bulky raw cotton with high transpor- 
tation costs. Under regulations, imported yarn was 
to be available to the weavers directly from the im- 
porters. The regulations forbade the dealers of cotton 
yarn of tbe city to re-sell imported yarn to mer- 
chants—a measure taken to prevent the prices of 
cotton goods from going up and disrupting the 
price system set up by the regulations. Actually, 
better prices offered by the Europeans tempted local 
merchants to engage in smuggling with the foreigners. 
The government acted energetically to prevent 
this (Faroqhi, Şehirleşme, ch. 2, 73:4). 

‘The important issue for bessdss, sellers of cotton. 
textiles, was to protect their monopoly of sale in 
the city. Both weavers in the city or merchants from 
outside (in Magnisa, native Armenians or those of 
Persia) sometimes sold their wares in the bazars 
of khāns (caravanserais) or as peddlers in the back 
streets. All finished goods, however, either locally 
made or imported, had to be sold under regulation 
to the dealers of cotton in the city (Ulucay, docs. 16, 
44, 43, 48, all belonging to the 11th/17th century). 
In Magnisa the bezzdzs obtained the Sultan's order, 
which protected their monopoly and banned Ar- 
menians of Persia from having shops and competing 
with the town dealers (Uluçay, doc. 61; cf. A. Refik, 
Istanbul 100-1200, 40-1). 

Berráts were also concerned with keeping up the 
standard in the size of the cottons and the quality 
of cotton and dyes used in the fabric. The finished 
goods were to be inspected and stamped by the 
government agents at a specified place in the cotton 
textile market fboghast-pasari). Those products 
found short of standards were fined one aha for 
each two parmags (1 parmak = 2.83 cm.) of coarse 
boghast and for one parmak of fine quality (Uluçay, 
doc. 3). The resm-i tamgha or stamp tax was 2 a&as 
for each two dird's (x dhird* of the bazaar — 68 cm.) 
of fine cotton fabrics such as «cán, aladja and white 
boghasi and for each ten dhird's of astarllh, a kind 
of coarse cotton fabric (this rate was valid in the 
provinces of Sarukbàn, Aydin, Menteshe, and Sughla 
in Ramadin 1070/1659; Uluçay, doc. 46). 


Concentration in cotton loom industries. In the 
r2th/r8th century, the makers of towels of all kinds 
(peshtemal, bawlu, and siledjeh), kerchiefs (makrama 
or wahrama), white "raw" aladja, and bundle 
wrappers (bogha) were permitted to work only in 
the workshops in the three Bidus in the district 
of Kiz-tash! in Istanbul (Sldl, Gedikler, Istanbul 
1323/1907, 17). 

Again in Istanbul, the makers of printed cottons 
(Pasmadjf), all located at Wezir-khánl, were or- 
ganised in 27 gediks or workshops with patent. In 
1138/1725, there were rọ? basmadjls in the gedihs, 
each gedik consisting of one master, one associate 
(eherih) and several journeymen (khalifa ot kalfa). 
Thirty-three of them were Muslim and the rest were 
Armenian. The kadkhudd, or head of the guild, was 
Muslim, while his associate was an Armenian. Consid- 
ered as ?" (Samele), they worked for mer- 
chants or individual citizens in return for a fee 
(Esnaf nésdmlari), Such centres of manufacturing ac- 
tivities were created, as a rule, as part of the mahf 
[gt] establishments and were rented to the members 
of the guilds (see A. Refik, Istanbul 1700-1200, 98). 
Thus the state or the members of the ruling élite 
became instrumental in constructing "factories" (Adr- 
Hidne) or workshops which brought together the ar- 
tisans of the same manufacture in one place. The con- 
fessed purpose for it was to serve the public by 
making goods abundant andcheap (rd yegin ve ratis). 
The leases for the shops included the provision that 
the leasers acquired the monopoly of the manufacture 
of a specific product. In 1102/16590 the basmadjts 
obtained such a monopoly in an area from the Black 
Sea mouth of the Bosphorus down to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles on the Aegean. Also, the Ottoman go- 
vernment sent orders to the main production centres 
for large quantities of sailcloth for the navy (Uzuncar- 
gh, Bahriye, 515) and coarse cottons for lining 
and underwear for the soldiery in Istanbul (Uzunçar- 
silt, i, 28: 

Government orders involving the output of large 
quantities of cotton goods in a limited period of 
time appear to have generated changes in the volume, 
prices, and even in the organisation of manufacturing 
in the centres of cotton production. The areas most 
affected by this situation were those closest to the 
Ottoman capital or those connected with it by 
sea—Gelibolu, Bergama, Cyprus, Livadia, Athens, 
Euboea, Stifa and Aleppo (Uzungarsil, Bahriye, 5153 
Faroghi, Selirlesme, 65-73). 

Export centres. It can safely be said that, next to 
leather maaufactures, the cotton industry with a 
large export capacity was the most important of all 
the industries in the Ottoman dominions, particularly 
in westera Anatolia, Syria, upper Mesopotamia and 
southern Macedonia. It constituted the foundation of 
economic prosperity and urban development in the 
empire until the 13th/roth century. The high cost of 
transport of the bulky raw cotton accounted for the 
concentration of cotton industries in districts near 
cotton production areas, whereas finished goods, 
cost'y cotton textiles, boghast and diilbend, as well 
as cheaper cottons, Rirbas and astar, and cotton yarn 
were sent by sea or land to all part of the Empire 
and to Europe. 

First among the main areas of cotton industries 
with large export capacity was western Anatolia 
during the gth/1sth and toth/réth centuries. The 
most active towns in this region at this period were 
Bergama, Magnisa, Menemen, Tire, Uşak, Gördes and 
Denizli, Tire specialised in making pillow and matt- 
ress cases, aladja, as well as cotton thread, called 


